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JACK  POTTER'S  FRUIT  SHOP. 

ICE    CREAM    AND    COOL  DRINKS. 


OPEN    ALL    DAV    SUNDAY!  ~W 


ASBESTOS  CEMENT  SHEETS  AND  SLATES 

are  what  you  want  for  your  New  Home.  A  Material  Absolutely  FIRE-  ('ROOF.  Cool  in  Summer. 
Warm  in  Winter.    Efet'laiirhig.    Easily  and  Quickly  Worked.    Inexpensive.    Do  not  fail  to  write  for 

particulars  and  price  to — 

EI.  38  &  4Q,  Waymouth  Street,  Adelaide. 
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HENRY  SEWELL 


offers  for  sale  Flower  Seeds  for  present  sowing,  of 
choicest  strains. 


PETTJNA, 

CALCEOLARIA, 

DIANTHTJS 

PHLOX  DRUMMONDII, 
ATIRRHINIUM  (Snapdragon), 


PANSY,  CINERARIA, 
MIMULUS,  STOCKS  (all  kinds), 

DELPHINIUM,  CYCLAMEN, 
SWEET  PEAS  (a  large  variety),  LOBELIA, 

CARNATION,  MIGNONETTE  (in  variety),  and 

all  other  leading  lines. 


Roses !     Roses !     Roses ! 

100,000  Standards.  50,000  Dwarfs  and  Climbers. 

Write  for  Catalogue,  post  free. 


200,000  Ornamental  Shrubs,  Trees,  and  Climbers  ready  for 
planting.  Palms  and  Perns— an  immense  s tock  in  all  sizes. 
Fruit  Trees  of  all  kinds. 

Catalogues,  post  free  on  application. 


ONLY  ADDRESS 


H.  SEWELL/: 


PAYNEHAM  NURSERY, 

.    .  PAYNEHAM. 


Australian  Mtittial  Provident  Society 


ESTABLISHED  1849. 


Accumulated  Funds 

Claims  Already  Paid 

Cash  Bonuses  Aiready  Allotted 


£28,000,800 
£35,240,000 
£16,853,000 


THE  SOCIETY'S  CONTRACT  IS  MORE  LIBERAL,   ITS  MANAGEMENT  IS  MORE  ECONOMICAL,  ITS 
RESERVES  ARE  STRONGER,  ana  ITS  BONUSES  ARE  LARGER  than  those  of  any  other  Mutual  office 
operating  in  the  Commonwealth.       BONUSES  ARE  DECLARED  ANNUALLY. 

Industrial  Department — Policies  are  now  issued  on  Jhildren  or  Adults  at  Weekly  Premiums 

ranging  from  3d.  upwards. 

Adelaide  Office    23  KING  WILLIAM  STREET. 

GHAS.  A.  SGHULTZ,  Resident  Secretary. 


Adelaide's  BEST  Furnishers 

ARE  AT 

64,  74,  76,  Hindley  Street,  Adelaide. 

Our  Country  Connection  is  Large;     We  wish  to  make  it  still  Larger. 

We   Offer  the  Best  of   Values,   the   Largest  Stock, 
the  Finest  Selection,  the  Best  of  Packing,  and  Deliver  FREE  on  Train  or  Boat.  Visitors  are  always  Welcome. 


DAVIS,  BROWNE  £r>  Go 


C>3  0.5^ 
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SEEDS  !        COX'S        SEEDS  ! 

For  Present  Sowing,  and  at  all  times. 
The  Best  Procurable. 

We  Supply  Everything  for  ttie  Garden,  Farm,  Greenhouse  and  Lawn.  Agents  for 
"Electro"  Brand  Arsenate  of  Lead,  25  per  cent,  better  than  the  best  now  on  the 
market,  International  Slock  Food  Company's  Preparations,  Paynter's  Calf  Food, 
Hearson's  Champion  Incubators,  Spratt's  Dog  Cakes,  Bird,  Poultry  and  Dog  Medicines. 


J£    JJ    C/OX    &   CO      Secdsmen  &Ct  Rundle  St.  East 


What  is  Landscape 
Gardening  ? 


W.  Vortriede  in  "  Hort1culture  " 
the  nuestion  thus  : — 

"  The  term  landscape  garieuing 
leaves  such  a  vague  idea,  even  in  the 
minds  of  many  well-educatd  people, 
that  it  would  not  seem  out  of  place 
to  discuss  it  quite  frequently. 

Landscape,  or  landslip.  <  ardening  is 
a  modern  word  co'nrd  by  Shenstone. 
Landscape  gardening,  says  A.  J. 
Downing',  differs  from  gardening  in  its 
common  sense  in  that  it  embraces  the 
whole  scene  immediately  about  a 
country  house,  wuich  it  softens  and 
refines,  or  renders  more  spirited  and 
striking  by  the  aid  of  art.  So  it 
means  the  art  of  beautifying  and 
bringing  into  harmonious  unity,  by 
careful  planning,  the  different  scenic 
pictures  out  of  doors. 

The  first  attempts  of  art  o-arden'n  - 
were  most  probably  in  the  geometric 
or  formal  stvle.'  which  was  brought 
to  such  perfection  by  the  celebrated 
French  artist  LcNotre.  It  held  swav 
all  over  Europe  ;  but  the  <>ood  sense 
and"  great  love  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
for  nature  soon  shook  off  th-'s  ware 
of  artificial  art,  and  the  true  land- 
scape-gardening art  sprang  up— t^e 
Natural  or  English  style,  as  it  is 
yet  called  in  Europe. 

The  geometric  was  nartly  due  to 
the  limited  material  in  use  for 
oardenin?,  owing  fo  the  i^n' ranee  of 
BOtany  and  the  difficult*  of  oM  tin 
ing  appropriate  material  of  natural 
"lar.t  form  ;  hence  form  had  to  be 
rved  out  of  growing  plants.  The 
rlesoue,  abominable,  Rococo  stvle 
architecture  of  that  time  had  a 
eat  deal  to  do  with  leading  pardpn- 
info  such  a  mechanical,  artificial 
!  :  and  this  stv'e  r  f  barbaric 
l~ndor  is  at  present  establishing  a 
thol.-l  in  our  country. 

Let  us  turn  in  time  from  such  a 
Fate  path,  with  its  limited,  formal 
(.orders  of  artificiality,  which  create 
a  wrong  impression  of  real  art  by 
their  ostentatious,  laborious  readi- 
nes«.  Let  the  wealthy  of  Europe  and 
America  possess  such  countrv  estates 
«r  they  want  to,  but  guard  the 
treasures  of  the  common  people,  the 
park  systems,  against  too  much  of 
«uch  a  style. 


Most  of  the  work  of  landscape 
gardening  has  happily  been,  until 
recently,  in  the  natural  style,  due  to 
the  great  stimulus  imparted  by  the 
examples  of  the  two  above  named 
artists.  Some  writers  and  lovers  of 
formal  gardening  try  to  quote  in 
defence  of  this  style  :  "  It  goes  with- 
out saying,  that  the  true  natura'l 
landscape  garden  debars  all  improve- 
ment by  man  ;"  meaning  that  a 
natural  landscape  is  perfect  as  evolved 
by  nature  and  should  be  left  alone, 
f'an  such  reasoning  stand  analysis  ? 
The  term  gardening  at  once  excludes 
such  a  meaning.  Landscape  garden^ 
ir<g,  Downing  says,  is  a  un'om  of 
natural  expression  and  harmonious 
cultivation.  The  development  of  the 
beautiful  is  the  end  and  aim  of  land- 
scape gardening,  as  it  is  of  all  other 
of  fine  arts.  The  finest  landscapes, 
such  as  painters  love  to  perpetuate, 
are,  in  Europe,  not  the  many  formal 
wardens — let  the  photographers  attend 
to  that  kind  of  art— but  the  seem- 
inglv  pristine  bits  of  scenery.  But 
in  densely  Populated  Europe  where  are 
the  untouched,  natural  landscapes  ? 
There  is  baTcHy  a  spot  to  be  found 
where  man  has  not  been  disturbing 
and  working  and  arranging,  in  some 
Way  or  the  other,  the  scenerv.  even 
if  unaware  of  it.  Rut  gardening  per- 
mits snch  work  with  the  object  of  im- 
proving, if  possible,  and  presenting 
(he  choicest  bits  of  landscape  giving 
in  its  'best  form  the  natural  stvle 
without  showing  the  hand  of  m«n 
anv  more  than  can  possiMv  be  avoid- 
ed :  except  in  the  superior  beauty  of 
specimens  r.nd  croups,  and  the  more 
perfect  harmonv  in  color  of  foliage 
^nd  Homers  of  the  native  flora.  We 
can  hardly  call  a  ium'de  of  "l-int.« 
collected  frOn  entirelv  different 
'•o"r tries,  a  natural  landscape,  even 
if  harmonious  in  form  and  color. 

Adolnh  St  ranch  savs  in  the  America-i 
("Yclonedia  of  Horticulture  :  The  ideal 
landscape  garden,  like  the  ideal  land- 
scape painting,  expresses  or  empha- 
sizes some  single  thou<rh  or  f"elin*. 
Its  evpression  may  be  gav.  >-old. 
retired,  ouiet,  fior;d  ;  but  if  it  is 
natural  its  expression  will  conform 
fo  the  place.  Tt  should  be  a  picture, 
not  a  collection  of  interest  obiects. 
•T.  if,  Jarvis,  in  The  Art  Idea,  speak- 
ing of  Central  Park,  Nf-w  York,  savs: 
A"  institution  like  this,  combining 
art.  science,  and  nature  inharmonious 
unifv.  is  a  great  free  school  for  the 
people,  of  broader  value  then  mere 
grammar  schools  ;  for  besides  afford- 


ing pleasing  ideas  and  useful  facts,  it 
elevates  and  refines  the  popular  mind 
by  bringing  ii  in '  intimate  contact 
with  the  true  and  beautiful  under 
circumsf  ances  conducive  to  happi- 
ness and  physical  well  being. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  in  Discourses 
on  Art,  says  :  The  beginning,  the 
middle,  and  the  end  of  everything 
that  is  valuable  in  taste  is  comprised 
in  the  knowledge  of  what  is  trulv 
nature  ;  for  whatever  notions  are 
not  conformable  to  those  of  nature, 
or  universal  opinion,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  more  or  less  capricious. 

In  Architectural  Styles,  Rosengarten 
says  :  If  we  wish  for  a  landscape 
picture  in  accordance  with  our  times, 
both  the  purpose  and  internal  truth 
must  be  predominant,  and  at  the 
same  time  everything  that  savors  of 
pretence  and  'unreality  must  be  avoid- 
ed ;  that  is  to  say,  all  forms  which 
represent  something  which  they  really 
are  not,  and  express  intentions  which 
are  not  existent. 

Does  not  the  idea  of  all  these  great 
artists  and  philosophers,  applied  to 
landscape  gardening,  mean  that  it  is 
a  fine'  art  ?  And  that  it  is  as  such  as 
little  akin  to  formal  gardening  as  to 
a  pristine  natural  landscape  ? 


A  Nice  Border. 


Pvrethum,  the  "  Dalmatian  In- 
sect Powder  Plant,"  from  the 
flowers  of  which  "  insect  powder," 
"  insectibane,"  and  such  insecti- 
cides are  made,  is  worthy  of  a 
special  place  as  a  border  plant. 
The  foliage  is  pretty  ;  it  is  ex- 
tremely hardy,  growing  readily  in 
all  the  sections  of  southern  Aus- 
tralia, whether  it  be  wet  Gipps- 
land  or  hot  Broken  Hill.  It  stands 
through  the  driest  summer  in  the 
Adelaide  plains  without  anv  arti- 
ficial watering.  Of  course  it  dries 
off  but  recovers  with  the  first  rains 
of  autumn.  The  (lowers  are  white 
and  pretty,  and  useful  for  wreaths, 
or,  if  picked,  dried,  and  powdered, 
for  insect  powder  which  will  des- 
troy nearly  all  the  home  insect 
pests,  fowl  lice,  etc.,  and  when 
burned  in  a  room  full  of  mos- 
quitoes, the  latter  fall  to  the  door 
dead. 


Drink 

COOPER'S 

PURE  BEER. 

Orders  to  the  Brewery, 
Upper  Kensington. 
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Hardy  Shrubs — Planting  and 
Treatment.  \\\\ 

i  ■  ~~\ — 

—  Shrubs'  for  Small  Ga  ide  ns.  — 

A  paper  road  before  the  Society  of 
American  Florists. 

I  will  assume  that  we  all  understand, 
by  the  term  "hardy  shrulw,"  the  class 
of  perennial  bushy  plants,  deciduous 
and  evergreen,  though  mostly  largely 
deciduous,  which  are  used  for  orna- 
menting lawns  and  gardens.  Though 
mostly  of  moderate  size  when  planted, 
some  of  them  eventually  attain  the 
proportions  of  small  trees.  The  term 
hardy  will  vary  with  the  location  of 
the  planting,  but  will  not  materially 
affect  the  suggestion  here  presented. 
How  to  plant  them  will  be  considered 
in  a  two-fold  light.  First,  the  dis- 
tribution and  arrangement  of  the 
plants  on  the  lawn,  and  second,  the 
method  of  setting  the  roots  in  the 
ground. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  most  effective 
way  to  plant  shrubbery  is  in  masses 
with  not  too  much  variety  in  one 
group.  Prof.  Bailey  says:  "The  shrub- 
bery masses  should  be  placed  on  the 
boundaries  ;  for  it  is  a  fundamental 
concept  of  landscape  gardening  that 
the  centre  of  a  place  shall  be  open. 
In'  most  places  the  mass  or  border 
planting  should  Ije  the  rule  and  the 
isolated  specimens  the  exception  ;  but 
unfortunately  the  rule  is  usually  re- 
versed." It  is  easy  to  see  conspicuous 
evidences  of  the  truth  of  the  above 
statements  in  almost  any  suburban 
neighborhood  in  examples  of  gO<yd  and 
of  poor  arrangements. 

Many  planters  seem  to  think  it  de- 
sirable to  h'ave  a  well  developed  "plant 
of  as  many  varieties  as  can  find 
accommodations  on  the  lawn,  in  order 
that  they  might  enjoy  each  plant  in- 
dividually as  it  passes  through  its 
varying  changes  of  foliage,  flowering, 
fruitage  and  leaflessness  throughout 
year.  Such  an  arrangement  may  be 
appropriate  for  an  arboretum  on  trial 
grounds,  and  there  are  special  charms 
in  such  a  collection  of  shrubs  as  each 
successively  comes  into  bloom.  But 
as  the  blooming  period  of  most  shrubs 
is  only  from  two  to  four  weeks,  the 


E.  A.  LASSCOCK, 

TX)CKLEYS  NURSERY. 
LOCKLEYS. 

FLOWER  SEEDLINGS,  Present  plant- 
ing, 2/-  per  100  ;  postage  6d. 
extra.  Best  strains.  Assorted 
colours.  DELPHINIUMS.  Strong 
plants,  1/6  per  dozen.  PETUNIA 
GRANDIFLOR  A ,  1/-  per  dozen. 

Good  assortment  of  Perns  at  reason- 
able   prices.     Bazaars    and  Fetes 
supplied  at  wholesale  rates. 

Catalogues  Free. 


Telephone  No.   34,   Henley  B«aoh 


beauty  of  foliage  hues  both  in  the 
greenness  of  summer  and  in  autumn 
foliage  such  as  that  of  the  golden 
elder  and  philadelphus,  variegated 
weigvla,  purple-leaf  plum  and  barberry 
etc.,  is  considered  done  very  effective- 
ly, but  more  frequently  the  result  is 
a  conspicuous  blotch  amid  the  verdure. 
The  handling  of  bright  colors  always 
requires  a  high  degree  of  artistic  skill 
or  the  result  will  be  displeasing  to  the 
most  refined  tastes  ;  it  may  afford 
valuable  object  lessons  to  the  student 
and  gardener  but  it  is  not  the  way  to 
produce  the  most  effective  results  in 
lawn  adornment. 

The .  quote  again  from  Prof.  Bailey's 
essay  on  shrubbery  :  "  Plants  scatter- 
ed over  a  lawn  destroy  all  appearance 
of  unity  and  purpose  in  the  place. 
Every  part  of  the  place  is  equally  ac- 
cented. The  area  has  no  meaning  or 
individuality,  The  plants  are  in  the 
way.  They  spoil  the  lawn.  The  place 
is  random.  In  large  grounds  the 
shrubbery  border  should  be  composed 
of  successive  masses  of  several  plants 
of  one  species  together,  followed  by 
another  harmonious  group  of  another 
sort,  the  border  of  the  two  trroups  in- 
termixing with  earh  other,  making  a 
no.turerl  an  I  e.isv  transit-on  from  one 
variety  to  the  other.  Let  the  transi- 
tion from  one  variety  to  another  be 
gradual,  not  too  sudden,  and  let  the 
groups  be  not  too  large  or  too  exclu- 
sive. An  odd  plant  taller  or  different 
from  the  others  may  occasii  n  dlv  stand 
out  or  above  its  companions,  very  ef- 
fectively ;  of  course  tall  growers  at  the 
back  flanked  w  ith  smaller  and  low 
branching  snecies  in  the  fore.  Tt  is 
not  advisable  to  mix  evergreen  and 
deC'duous  shrubs  in  the  same  group. 
A  few  shrubs  seem  to  be  admirably 
adapted  for  filling  in  plants.  Tamarix 
is  one  of  these  which  may  often  be 
used  to  relieve  a  too  monotonous  sky 
line,  or  formality  or  to  add  variety/  in 
foliage  effect,  it  being  a  tall,  neat,  in- 
offensive plant  which  will  harmonize 
with  almost  any  other. 

One  of  the  most  sat;sfactor\-  plant- 
ings of  rhododendrons  was  p.  small  bed 
at  the  south  corner  of  a  residence. 
They  were  wanted  in  this  position  but 
the  owner  had  h»°n  told  that  they 
would  not  succeed  in  southern  expos- 
ure. Recognizing  the  fact  that  a  large 
pear  tree  southeast  of  this  bed  would 
afford  middav  shade,  and  groups  of 
large  forest  trees  and  neighboring 
buildings  not  far  aw>iv  would  afford 
shelter  from  wind,  the  location  was 
considered  eligible.  The  natural  so'l 
was  ouite  sandv — but  by  generous  ex- 
cavation, two  feet  deep,  and  fi,l;nr' 
with  muck  and  vegetable  mould  taken 
from  open  ditches  on  a  n°arby  farm , 
and  a  few  barrels  of  good  peat,  a 
soil  was  prepared  which  nrovrd  suit- 
able. The  rhododendrons  were  planted 
four  to  five  feet  aoart  and  all  vacant, 
snacos  filled  in  with  Mah'ona  at,tiifoHa, 
V.  -TaPonica  and  heath  arborvitage 
(Thuraericoidpsl  until  the  bed  was  a 
solid  mass  of  foliao-e.  effectuallv  shad- 
ing t*ie  stems  'of  the  slants  and  th^ 
ground  ar^u^d  'hem.  T^e  g-'Mind  was 
then  covered  with  a  mu'oh  of  leaves  a 
foot  deep,  with  instructions  to  keep 
the  mulch  there  all  the  tilme,  renewing 
it  everv  autumn,  and  as  the  rhododen- 
drons grew  and  spread  be  cut  back  or 
removed.      This    planting    was  made 


VITADATIO. 

The  well-known  remedy  that  will 
cure  Chest  Troubles,  Hydatids,  Rheu- 
matism, Tumours,  Liver  and  Kidney 
Diseases,    Kczema,   Indigestion,  etc. 

Vitadatio  cures  are  PERMANENT. 

Read  what  Mrs.  Webster  says  about 
her  CURE  :— "  9  Marshall  St.,  New- 
market, dan.  10,  1912.  To  Mr.  S.  A. 
Palmer,  Vitadatio,  Melbourne. — Dear 
telling  you  how  I  had  been  cured  of 
Hydatids  and  Gall  Stones  through 
taking  Vitadatio.  I  have  met  with 
Sir,  —  About  12  years  ago  I  wrote 
several  people  latch-  to  whom  I  have 
recommended  your  Great  Remedy,  and 
1  want  you  to  know  how  thankful  T 
am  that  T  met  you.  and  how  anxious 
I  am  that  those  who  suffer  as  I  did 
should  know  what  a  gre"t  chance 
there  is  of  getting  cured.  I  have  no- 
thing to  gain  by  writing  <  ou  this,  and 
T  would  not  write  it  if  there  was  any 
doubt  about  my  cure,  but  I  think 
every  sufferer  should  know  what  Vita- 
datio  has  done  for  me.  I  am  now 
well  and  hearty,  .and  have  rpared  a 
familv  of  four  children  since.  T  would 
not  have  been  alive  to-dav  if  it  had 
not  been  for  Vitadatio.  Tf  !-nv  on" 
would  like  to  call  and  see  mQ,  I  w'll 
I*-  glad  to  tell  them  all  about  my  cure. 
Yours  truly  —  (Signed)  Mrs.  H.  Web- 
ster.    Witness — William  Davies. 

Mr.  S.  A.  Palmer  has  had  10  years' 
experience  in  England,  curing  cases 
that  have  baffled  the  great  specialists 
there. 

Tf  vou  are  a  sufferer,  write  for  fi>l' 
particulars  about  VITA.DATTO.  Tt 
will  cost  you  nothing  to  get  all  full 
information. 

Sold  by  Chemists  and  Stores  at  3/6 

and  o/6  bottle. 
Head  office — 439  Flinders  Lane,  Melb., 
Victoria. 


G.  L.  MUELLER'S 

Aromatic  Schiedam  Schnapps 


This  universal  cordial  is  manufactured 
and  bottled 
fN  SCHIEDAM  (HOLLAND) 
with   special    care  and  is  warranted 
free  from  every  injurious  property  and 

ingredient. 
It  is  highly  recommended  by  most  of 
the  hotelkeepers  in  the  Commonwealth 

of  Australasia. 
Please  take  notice  of  the  signature  on 
the  labels,  and  beware  of  inferior 
imitations. 


Contains  t*4  per  cent.  Proof  Spirit. 
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nine  years  ago*  and  has  been  success- 
ful. 

—  Shrubs  for  Small  Gardens.  — 

A  most  difficult  problem  in  shrub 
arrangement,  more  frequently  met  with 
•n  the  practical 1  experience  of  florist 
and  jobbHng  gardeners  than  in  the  lay- 
ing out  of  large  lawns  where  general 
rules  of  landscape  gardening  micrht  !  e 
employed  is  the  requirement  of  own- 
ers of  small  yards,  who  want-  one 
dozen  of  their  old  favorites  set  in  a 
bod  or  along  a  garden  fence.  Perhaps 
it  will  be  a  lilac,  forsyth'a,  snowball, 
cydonia,  weigela,  spirea,  deutzia,  chino- 
anthus,  dog-wood.  hydr;\no-ea  and  a 
purple  filbert  and  such  other  incon- 
gruous neighbors.  He  who  can  arrange 
such  a  group  as  this  tastily  and  so  it 
will  continue  attractive  throughout 
the  year  is  a  master  in  the  art  of 
shrub  arrangement.  Hocelt-ss  ns  this 
task  may  se°ni  the>-e  t  •  »-'»nts  which 
we  may  always  took  to  for  help  in 
such  emergencies.  The  sl°nder  soravs 
of  feathery  foliage  of  th°  tamT'X.  the 
gracefully  drooping  bran"hes  of  S'urea 
Thunbercrii,  Sterhanandra  flexuosa. 
the  sinqle  flowpred  kcrrias  in'dud'ng 
the  white  form  known  *a  ^hodotvmis 
kerrioides  with  its  crinkled  foliace. 
»re  all  gentle,  inoffensive  subnects  will- 
ing to  help  fill  un  a  r/in  ami  hide 
from  miblic  gaze  the  awkwardness  of 
their  fellows  whereever  such  s°rvice  is 
needed.  Pv  adding  a  few  nNnis  of 
these  slender  species  t''e  stiffness  of 
a  group  may  be  much  relieved  and 
some  of  its  awkwardness  softened. 

One  of  mv  most  valuaMe  lessons 
about  olanting  was  learned  in  wal'-'ing 
through  a  lawn  with  an  "H  g-irdoner 
who  remarked.  "The  m- n  who  nl<>nte(] 
this  place  understood  his  business. 
See — everv  tree  is  set  on  a  little  hill 
or  rr,ound."  The  next  time  you  have 
onportunitv,  compare  the  difference  in 
»nnearance  of  a  lawn  wh»r°  *rees  an-l 
shrubs  stand  in  mounds  slight lv  above 
the  level  of  the  surrounding  lawn.  anr' 
other  plantings  where  the  lawn  level 
is  carried  un  to  the  roots  of  the  plants, 
or  as  is  sometimes  seen.  wher°  nlants 
«ta»'l  in  a  depression.  See  which  you 
like  best,  and  then  iudcre  of  th"  wis- 
dom of  the  above  suo-gestion.  A  bed 
or  border  for  shrubbery  should  be 
heavilv  manured  and  drig  or  plowed 
deeply  and  prepared  as  carefully  es  fo*- 
com    or    anv    other    cron    which  is 
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wanted  to  grow  well.  If  I  tell  you  not 
to  run  the  roots  into  a  little  hole  in 
the  ground  but  to  set  then\  on  a  little 
mound,  you  will  think  I  am  joking, 
but  that  is  pretty  nearly  what  I  mean. 

It  would  seem  as  though  every  gar- 
dener should  be  tired  of  hearm--  the 
trite  advice  to  dig  big  holes  for  shrubs 
and  trees,  but  the  innumerable  evi- 
dences of  violations  of  the  rule  show 
that  many  planters  have  not  yet 
'earned  this  lesson.  Some  shrubs,  as 
forsythias.  spireas,  deutzixs,  etc.,  may 
flourish  if  stuck  in  th>  ground  anv 
way.  but  many  others  ne?d  the  rest  of 
care  to  insure  success,  and  careless- 
ness in  sett'ng  often  discredits  good 
material  r.nd  a  job  which  in  other  re- 
spects mav  be  all  riqht.  Dig  holes 
larger  and  deeper  thpn  the  roots  re- 
quire and  larger  in  diameter  at  boH^m 
than  at  top.  then  fill  in  some  of  the 
best  soil  obta'nable,  making  a  little 
cone  or  mound  in  the  c°ntre  of  the 
hole.  Then  spread  out  the  roots  of 
olants  around  this  mound  of  earth  so 
that  all  roots  tend  downwards  rather 
than  horizontal  or  upwards.  Fill  >n 
the  richest  soil,  first  tramping  firrrlv 
e.s  the  filling  orfCeeds.  F°member 
Peter  Henderson, ''s  chanter  om  the  "  Use 
if  the  Foot  in  Peantino-."  Also  bear 
in  mind  that  it  is  results  that  count 
and  five  minutes  spent  in  care  of 
planting  may  mean  one  or  two  yeaTs 
saved  in  attaining  the  desired  end. 

Under  the  heading  "  How  to  Treat 
Shrubs  "  I  will  allude  to  manuring, 
mulching  and  pruning.  After  planting 
apply  a  good  mulch  of  manure  to  con 
serve  moisture,  furnish  nourishment 
and  suppress  weeds.  An  annual 
mulching  of  leaves,  with  coarse  man- 
ure to  prevent  their  blowing  away,  is 
beneficial  to  almost  every  class  of 
plants,  and  mulched  or  fallow  ground 
is  better  than  grass  aeound  the  stems. 
Most  decid'i«us  shrubs  should  be 
nruned  severelv,  when  nlanted.  Rho- 
dodendrons, azalias,  andromedas,  etc.. 
are  usually  transplanted  with  balls  of 
earth,  and  do  not  need  much  pruning 
but,  where  it  is  needful,  will  not  hurt 
them. 

—  Pruning.  — 

The  annual  pruning  is  a  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  work  of  the  da  re  of 
shrubibery  and  the  point  most  deflicult 
to  cdve  instructions  on  by  written  de- 
rections.  It  is  an  art  which  must  be 
l"am"d  by  practice  and  observation. 
The  general  rule  is  to  trim  ectly 
bloomers.  as  soon  as  they  are 
ihroinrh  flowering,  nnd  midsummer  or 
late  bloomers,  in  winter,  conta-ins  a 
suggestion,  but  the  indiscriminate  cut- 
ting back  of  every  shrub  every  year  is 
a  great  mistake.  When  a  shrub  septus 
weak  and  needs  strengthening,  cut  out, 
declining   shoots    and    apply  manure 
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around  it.  When  one  is  too  vigorous 
and  rampant  remove  or  shorten  super- 
fluous shoots  and'  reduce  to  symmetry 
with  as  little  mutilation  as  possible. 
W'hen  one  has  become  overgrown  and 
dilapidated  in  appearance,  cut  back  a 
part,  or  perhaps  all,  of  its  unsightly 
3tems,  severely,  probably  at  the 
ground,  and  allow  new  shoots  to  re- 
store the  beauty  and  vigor  of  youth. 
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Open  Saturday  Evening*  7  to  9  p.m.  Daily,  9  to  5.30.     Saturday,  9  to  1. 
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Garden  Notes. 

—  Seed  Ro^s\  j^n^Artrtkj— 

These  form  a  most  important 
item  in  the  Burnishing  of  a  garden, 
especially  if  it  1>c  the  intention  to 
grow  annuals,  for  it  is  by  plant- 
ing the  seed  at  stated  intervals 
that  a  succession  of  bloom  is  kept 
up  in  the  beds.  There  are  few 
thin»s  to  compare  in  beauty  to  a 
garden  filled  w  th  well-grown  an- 
nuals. What  a  sight  beds  of 
the  different  colored  candy. tuft 
make  !  Then,  again,  the  blue 
lobelia,  used  as  an  edging,  what 
is  there  to  equal  it  ?  And  the 
nhlox  drummondi,  nemophila,  and 
stock,  the  mignonette,  godetia, 
and  Virginian  stock.  But  there 
is  no  end  to  the  list  of  their  vari- 
ety. The  trouble  is  to  know  what 
to  grow  and  what  not  to  grow, 
for,  as  I  have  often  counselled  in 
these  notes,  do  not  try  to  irrow 
all  of  them,  but  make  a  iudicious 
selection,  taking  into  account, 
first,  what  von  want  them  for, 
whether  for  the  decoration  of  the 
garden  or  the  beautifvine-  of  the 
rooms  of  vour  1n>us.'  ■  second,  the 
size  of  the  garden  ;  third,  "its 
position  ;  and  fourth,  its  soil.  In 
the  following  lists  i  have  aimed  it 
rnvincr  as  complete  a  selection  as 
space  will  allow  : — 

T.  The  following  annuals  are  se- 
lected as  being  <rood  cutting 
flowers  —  Sweet  oeas,  ten-week 
stock,  callionsis,  cornflowers,  lin- 
arias,  Shirlev  nntvni^,  gnodetia«, 
schizanthuses.  nhlox  drummondi, 
scabious.  -rMllardias.  \unual  chrv- 
santhemums,  collinsi-js,  candy- 
tufts, o-viieonbila ,  inalor>°s,  nin-'d- 
ias.  luoin°'S,  bartonia,  and  Venuis's 
looking  glass. 

The  heights  of  thp  Forefro'ti'O"  arp 
h>ti'"rp||v  nrinted  on  the  packet  of 
seed,  hut  if  not  there  it    can  al- 


wavs.be  found  in  the  well-appoint- 
ed catalogues  issued  bv  the  seeds- 
men. There  will  he  no  lack  of 
good  cutting  (lowers  if  these  are 
jrrown,  and  thev  are  also  most 
effectiv  e  in  the  garden.  A  .point  to 
be  remembered  is  that  all  leaves 
should  be  removed  from  the  part 
of  the  stem  which  is  placed  in  the 
water,   but   not  above. 

2.  All  the  following  annuals  can 
be  sown  where  thev  are  to  grow, 
and  are  selected  because  of  their 
fragrance  : — Mignonette,  sweet  a- 
h  ssum,  sweet  peas,  stocks,  nicoti- 
ana,  sweet  sultans,  and  '  scabious. 

The  following  makes  a  great 
show  when  grown  in  beds  or 
masses  :  —  Linuin  grandillorum 
(crimson),  luoinits  nanus  (blue), 
godetias  (white  and  crimson), 
nasturtiums  (the  dwarf  kinds, 
crimson,  scarlet,  and  yellow),  nemo- 
pila  (blue)  escholt/.ias  (orange), 
and  clarkias. 

4.  Edging  Annuals. — The  follow- 
ing are  of  a  dwarf  compact  habit 
and  thus  make  good  edging  plants: 
— Lobelia,  sweet  alvssum,  me- 
sembryanthemum  tricolor,  ncmo- 
philas,  Virginian  stock,  forget-me- 
not,  saponaria,  kaulfussia,  platy- 
stemon,  etc. 

The  flowering  season  of  all  an- 
nuals can  be  prolonged  by  prevent- 
in"'  the  nlant  from  seeding  ;  but 
this  is  almost  impossible  in  some 
cases,  as  the  labor  would  he  so 
excessive,  such  as  in  the  case  of 
the  nemophilps,  candytufts,  and 
collinsias.  But  if  the  sweet  peas 
he  allowed  to  pod  the  flowering 
ceases  in  a  short  time,  whereas  if 
the  flowers;  he  snipped  off  as  they 
fade,  thus  preventing  seed  forma- 
tion, and  a  sufficient  quantitv  of 
moisture  and  food  he  supplied  to 
the  roots,  flowering  will  continue 
throughout  the  season.     It  is  the 


same  with  others  that  can  be 
treated  in  a  like  manner. 

Take  up  and  divide  herbaceous 
perennials,  such  as  the  daisy,  poly- 
anthus, cowslip,  eje,  and  manure 
before  replanting.  Cuttings  of 
pentstemons,  z on  ale  pelargoniums, 
carnations,  pinks,  roses,  and 
fuchsias  can  be  put  in  now  and 
w'ill  be  ready  for  planting  out  in 
the  carlv  spring. 

The  hoe  is  a  most  useful  imple- 
ment1 at  this  time  of  the  year. 
The  surface  of  the  beds  soon  be- 
comes battened  down  by  the 
winter's  rain,  and  the  fork-hoe 
should  be  in  constant  use  break- 
ing it  up  again. 

The  cineraria  and  pansy  planted 
out  earlier  must  be  given  liquid 
manure  at  intervals,  the  soil 
moved  round  them,  and  all  weeds 
removed. 

The  ten-week  stock  would  also 
benefit  bv  a  similar  treatment. 

Roses  and  other  shrubs  and  trees 
may  be  pruned.  Keep  the  centre 
free  from  thick  growth  and  re- 
move weak  and  spindly  shoots. 

Deciduous  shrubs  and  trees  may 
be  transplanted  as  noon  as  they 
are  dormant,  which  can  be  recog- 
nised bv  the  leaves  being  off. 
Shakes  must  be  supplied  to  sweet 
peas  as  soon  as  thev  are  out  of 
the  ground,  as  they  crow  so  quick- 
lv  and  want  a  support  at  once. 

In  preparing  beds  for  roses  dig 
deeply  and  thoroughly  mix  with 
the  soil  a  quantitv  of  rotten  man- 
ure, or  if  you  prefer  to  use  chemi- 
cal manure  dig  in  basic  slag  at 
the  rate  of  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  the  square,  yards,  and  later 
on  in  the  earlv  spring  hoe  in  a 
mixture  of  sulphate  of,  ammonia 
and  superphosphate  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  to  eight,  sowing  it  at 
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the  rate  of  iolbs.  to  40  square 
yards  of  garden. 

Carnations  which  were  layered 
in  summer  time  are  now  sufhcieu|t- 
ly  rooted  to  be  removed  from  the 
parent  plants,  the  work  is  best 
done  in  moist  weather.  Where  rust 
is  prevalent  an  authority  oi  car- 
nation growing  suggests  that  dead- 
ly infected  plants  sliould  be  root- 
ed up  and  burnt.  Valuable-  vari- 
eties onlv  sligbtlv  diseased  mis:ht 
be  treated  as  follows  : — Take  210s. 
each  vitriol  and  sugar,  4lbs.  fresh- 
ly slaked  lime,  ana  27  gallons  of 
water.  Mix  first  the  vitriol, 
lime,  and  water  well  together  till 
clear,  then  add  the  sugar  and 
mix  thoroughly.  .Svringe'  the 
plants  once  a  week  early  in  the 
morning.  The  syringing  should 
be  done  quickly,  evenly,  and  lineiy. 

 w  

Edging  Plants. 

I  am  not  an  advocate  of  "  edg- 
ing, preferring  in  small  gardens 
that  the  shape  of  the  beds  should 
be  defined  by  ornamental  tiles  or 
bricks  or  jarrah,  but  where  these 
cannot  be  procured  an  edging  oi 
some  kind  is  undoubtedly  needed 
to  give  the  design  of  the  garden  a 
more  definite  shape. 

—  Rosemary.  — 

At  one  time  the  old  rosemary 
was  a  prime  favorite,  but  owing 
to  its  grossness  it  has  quite  gone 
out  of  date. 

—  Fairy  Rose.  — 

The  fairy  rose  is  justly  high  in 
popular  favor.  It  must  not  be 
allowed  to  grow  wildly,  but 
should  be  kept  in  order  by  regular 
attention  to  clipping.  This  means 
extra  work,  and  where  it  cannot 
be  regularly  attended  to  the  fairy 
rose  should  not  be  grown.  It 
strikes  very  easily  irom  slips, 
which  should  be  about  six  inches 
long,  and  planted  so  that  only  the 
two  top  buds  of  the  cutting  are  out 
of  the  ground.  In  the  spring  time 
and  for  several  months  on  t/his 
edging  looks  very  beautiful. 

—  Box  Edge.  — 
The  box  edge  is  also    neat  and 
im  when  properly  attended  ,  to, 
A.  has,  in  a  greater  degree  per- 
ps,  the  objection  to  all  edging, 
at  it  forms  a  harbor  for  snails, 
slugs,  and  other  pests.     It  is  pro- 
parated  by  cuttings  inserted  in  the 
bed  where  they  are  to  grow. 

—  Strawberry.  — 

The  strawberrv  plant  forms  a 
V«rv  pretty  border,  even  for  a 
flower  garden,  and    in    the  cooler 


districts  has  the  additional  advan- 
tage of  supplying  a  delicate  fruit 
for  the  table. 

—  Ivy.  — 

In  England  and  other  European 
countries  the  ivy  is  largely  used 
as  an  edging  plant.  Pieces  of 
ivy  are  planted  at  distances  oi 
three  feet,  and  the  long  trailers 
trained  round  the  edge  ol  the  bed. 

—  Pansies.  — 

Borders  of  pansies  are  very  ef- 
fective for  the  cool  districts,  t  or 
this  purpose  the  plants  should  be 
raised  from  seed  sown  in  a  box. 
Transplant  at  b.inch  spaces  when 
the  seedlings  are  large  enough. 

—  Polyanthus.  — 

The  polyanthus  tribe  (English 
primrose,  polyanthus,  auricula, 
polyanthus  primroses,  English 
cowslips)  is  also  very  good  for 
edging  in  the  cool  districts,  such 
as  southern  Victoria  and  the  hills. 
It  woidd  be  much  cheaper  to  raise 
these  from  seed  than  to  procure 
the  plants  from  a  nurseryman,  but 
the  latter  saves  trouble,  and  is 
quicker.  I  faucv  that  the  poly- 
anthus primrose  is  the  best  of  tiie 
different  varieties,  as  it  contains  a 
greater  diversity  of  color  in  its 
llowers. 

—  Pyretheum.  — 

Pyretheum,  or  Golden  Feather, 
forms  a  good  edging,  its  yellow  or 
golden  foliage  presenting  a  very 
charming  effect,  contrasting  well 
with  the  deeper  green  ol  the 
perennials  in  the  border.  It  ger- 
minates very  speedily  from  seed, 
and  a  single  packet  will  produce 
several  hundred  of  plants.  It  needs 
replanting  every  second  year,  as 
the  plants  become  too  large  for 
the  purpose. 

—  Daisies.  — 

The  double  English  daisy  (readi- 
ly propagated  by  seed  planted  in 
a  box,  or  by  division  of  the  root) 
forms  a  very  neat  edge,  but  owing 
to  its  uniform  and  dwarf  habit 
it  gives  the  garden  a  rather  too 
regular  and  prim  appearance. 
Otherwise  it  is  one  oi  the  best 
edging  plants  you  can  ihave  for  the 
cooler  districts.  A  drawback  to 
it  on  the  plains,  however,  is  that 
it  does  not  stand  the  hot  weather 
of  the  trying  summer  any  too 
well,  unless  given  almost  unlimit- 
ed water. 

—  Violets.  — 

These  old  friends  scarcely  need 
any  recommendation — they  carry 
references  with  them.  The  violet 
likes  a  light  soil,  enriched  with 
old  manure,  and  of  wood  ashes  are 
procurable  the  violet  will  bo 
thankful  for  the  addition.  Unlike 
most  other  edging  plants,  this  pro- 


duces one  of  the  sweetest  of 
blooms  for  the  decoration  of  the 
house  ;  and  as  a  garden  is  not  a 
garden  that  does  not  possess  a 
violet,  when  looking  for  a  suitable 
edging  plant  we  might  go  further 
and  fare  very  much  worse.  To 
propagate  them,  select  healthy 
runners  in  October  or  November. 
These  must  not  be  too  long,  and 
should  be  cut  off  close  to  the 
crown  of  the  old  ^lant.  Insert  in 
a  bed  of  good,  light,  sandy  soil. 
The  whole  length  of  the  runner, 
except  iin.  of  the  top,  ;should  be 
under  ground.  Let  the  young 
plants  be  kept  moist  during  the 
summer  bv  spreading  over  the  bed 
a  mulch  of  old  manure.  Keep  all 
runners  off  the  young  plants,  and 
bv  the  following  autumn  they  will 
have  become  nice  stocky  little 
plants. 

—  Annuals.  — 

Annuals  are  sometimes  used  as 
edging  plants,  but  they  are  not 
altogether  a  success  in  that  capa- 
city,, as  after  looking  pretty  for  a 
week  or  two  they  go  off — have  to 
be  pulled  up,  and  the  border  re- 
planted. Phlox  and  dwarf  ten- 
week  stock  are  about  the  best,  of 
the  annuals  to  be  used  in  this 
way j  as  they  remain  such  a  long 
season  in  bloom — longer  by  far 
than  any  of  the  others.  

W.  H.  PENGILLY'S 

MOSKFIELD  NURSERY, 
FULLARTON,  S.A. 

Fruit  Trees. 

all  the  leading  varieties,  well  grown, 
and  well-rooted.  Peaches,  Apricots, 
Plums,  Quinces,  Figs,  Almonds,  Vines 

best  table  varieties. 
1  have  again  to  offer  the  finest  grown 
lot  of  Standards  and  Dwarf  Roses  in 
this  State. 
'Phone  1,108. 
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Chrysanthemum  Show. 


Visitors  to  the  Chrysanthemum 
Show  experienced  a  pleasant  sur- 
prise, for  contrary  to  expectation 
the  display  proved  to  he  one  of 
the  best  which  has  been  staged 
in  Adelaide.  Not  only  were  the 
'"  Mums  "  excellent  but  other 
classes  were  equally  good.  The 
award  for  the  Champion  Japanese 
was  easily  gained  by  the  veteran 
Victorian  grower,  Mr.  T.  \V. 
Pockett,  whose  reputation  in  his 
chosen  llower  is  world  wide.  In 
Europe  and  America   the  Pockett 

creations  are  .is  well  known  as  in 
the  Commonwealth.  The  bloom 
staged  by  Mr.  Pockett  was  a  truly 
magnificent  specimen  of  Edith  S. 
Ouittcnton,  a  glorious  white,  which 
easily  outclassed  its  rivals.  Apart 
from  this  victory  competition 
among  the  seven  growers  who  were 
represented,  was  very  keen,  each 
class  being  well  contested.  Some 
of  the  varieties  which  were  speci- 
ally well  represented,  w.re  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Lopes,  a  variety  which  was 
champion  last  year  ;  Stanley,  Gol- 
den Gate,  Maud  Jeffries,  Mr.  W. 
A.  Reid,  Mary  Ann  Pockett,  Lady 
(Jsborn,  Miss  Kellerniann,  J.  C. 
Nisi,  S.  F.  Wright,  Ruby  KUand, 
Bendigo,  Mrs.  Duckam,  Australian 
Cold,  Pockett's  Crimson,  and 
J  umbo. 

Amongst  the  Roses,  a  "  Not  for 
Competition,"  exhibit  of  Rayon 
D'Ors  was  easily  the  most  attrac- 
tive. This  is,  we  believe,  the  first 
time  this  variety  has  been  shown 
in  Adelaide,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  its  unique  colouring  and  fine 
form,  as  shown  in  this  exhibit, 
will  lead  to  a  big  call  being 
made  for  it  this  season.  The  Lyon 
Rose,  of  the  same  type,  was 
ehosenf  from  one  of  Mr.  Kemp's 


entries  as  the  best  in  the  show. 
This  is  also  a  novelty  to  most 
growers,  but  one  which  they 
should  make  a  point  of  getting 
better  acquainted  with.  Mr.  Kemp 
was,  as  usual,  the  most  successful 
exhibitor  with  Messrs.  Howell, 
Ifould,  and  Fairy  in  close  attend- 
ance in  the  open  classes.  Messrs. 
Gibbons  &  .1.  W.  Field  were  suc- 
cessful in  the  class  for  growers 
with  under  loo  and  2O0  plants 
respectively.  The  bowls  of  roses 
were  an  interesting  class  ;  in  this 
Mr.  Kemp  had  to  give  place  to 
Airs.  II.  II.  Howell's  delightful 
grouping  of  Madame.  A.  Chate- 
n  ays. 

Amongst  the  Dahlias  some  of  the 
finest  flowers  yet  seen  m  Adelaide, 
were  staged.  There  is  no  doubt 
of  the  increasing  popularity  of  this 
Queen  oi  the  Autumn  garden. 
Fine  displays  of  the  lesser  known 
Single,  peoney-flowered  and  collar- 
ette varieties,  no  doubt,  made 
many  friends  for  thesa  charming 
additions  to  the  great  Dahlia 
family. 

THE  "CAVE "  AND  "LEWIS" 
TROPHY. 

We  have  been  asked  to  publish 
the  names  of  individual  blooms  in 
the  splendid  exhibit  which  was 
awarded  this  much  coveted  prize. 
Miss  Nicholas  (the  winner)  has 
kindly  supplied  the  following 
list  :— 

—  Japanese.  — 

Hazel  Eland,  Jumbo,  Mr.  W. 
Collins,  Lord  Hopetoun,  Mrs.  T. 
W.  Pockett,  Mrs,  Duckham,  An- 
netta  Henley,  Maud  Jeffries,  Lady 
Osborne,  Mrs.  Thompson,  Mrs.  H. 
Weeks,  S.  T.  Wright,  F.  T.  Vallis, 
Aust.  Gold,  Miss  Kellerman,  Gol- 
den Gate,  Madam  Radialla,  Wine- 


fred,  W.  A.  Reid,  Pockett's  Crim- 
son, Gladys  Blackburn,  Kerslake 
bin.,  J.  C  Neil,  H.  Stevens,  Mrs. 
Cummings,  Tom  Carrington,  Mary 
Ann  Pockett,  Tom  Trembath 
Olive  Nicholas,  Flora. 

—  Chinese.  — 

Prince  Alfred,  Patria,  Eve,  Ruby 
Eland,  G.  L.  Atkins,  Brockley 
Gem,  Pio  None,  Lyn  Jun.,  Antfon- 
ella,  J.  Kerns,  Violet  Murchke, 
Bendigo,  Drover,  Miss  M.  Wan- 
namacher,  Airs.  Dennison,  Joan  d' 
Arc. 

—  Anemone  Flowered.  — 
Pettridge,  Dame  Blanche,  Airs. 
II.  Eland,  dames  Weston,  King, 
Surprise,  Mrs.  Shimmins,  The 
Governor,  Mrs.  Trembath,  Ettie, 
Her  Majesty,  W.  Nicholas. 

 «>  

Sewell's  Nursery, 

The  name  of  Henry  Sewell  has 
been  long  and  honorably  known 
in  the  world  of  Horticulture  in 
its  various  branches,  and  very 
many  years  have  passed  since  Mr. 
Sewell  first  established  himself  in 
his  profession,  but  before  doing  so 
he  had  experienced  considerable 
training  which  has  stood  him  in 
good  stead.  Mr.  Sewell  has  always 
been  ready  to  help  forward  the 
cause  in  which  he  has  been  so 
keenly  interested.  As  a  writer  on 
Horticultural  subjects  he,  for  many 
years,  contributed  to  this  paper. 
As  a  member  of  various  Horti- 
cultural Societies  he  has  been  an 
active  worker,  whilst  as  an  experi- 
mentalist he  has  adso  done  good 
work.  Passing  years  have  brought 
him  much  success  and  the  three 
fine  nurseries  which  he  now  owns 
are  testimony  to  the  very  exten- 


SIXTY    YEARS  AGO 

SMITH'S  Plants,  Trees,  Shrubs,  Climbers,  Roses,  Hedge  Plants,  Gurr>s, 
Peppers,  Palms,  Ferns,  Pelargoniums  and  Flowering  Plants,  etc,  etc.  were 
THE  BEST  and  they  still  hold  that  reputation.   A  trial  will  convince  you 
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sive  business  which  he  has  built 
up.  Mr.  Sewell  is  much  more 
than  a  nurseryman  and  plaint 
seller,  for  he  has  always  been 
really  interested  in  the  more 
scientific  side  of  his  work  and  Aus- 
tralian gardeners  owe  much  to  him. 
In  Petunias,  Pansies,  and  other 
lines  the  name  of  Sewell  is  recog- 
nized through  the  Commonwealth 
as  one  of  the  foremost  exponents 
in  plant  breeding.  As  an  im- 
porter of  new  and  rare  varieties 
for  distribution,  and  as  a  collec- 
tor, Mr.  Sewell  has  taken  a  lead- 
ing part.  He  has  been  fortunate 
in  being  able  to  gratify  his  tastes 
in  this  direction,  with  the  result 
that  his  gardens,  and  houses,  in- 
clude an  unusually  large,  and  un- 
usually interesting  collection.  In 
Aquatic  plants,  and  in  the  Succu- 
lent tribes  particularly,  he  has  an 
almost  unique  display  to  show 
•to  visitors  interested  in  these 
(Classes.  The  Payneham  Nurserv 
is  nicely  laid  out,  the  greater  por- 
tion being  more  of  a  garden  than 
[is  usually  the  case.  Many  fine 
specimens,  not  commonlv  grown, 
may  be  noted,  whilst  the  extensive 
range  of  ^lass  houses  contain  a 
very  extensive  and  varied  assort- 
ment of  the  more  tender  plants, 
in  which  Mr.  Sewell  takes  a  very 
[special  interest.  The  extent  of  the 
stock  carried  and  Mr.  Sewell 's 
ability  to  meet  anv  order,  however 
large,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
■act  that  there  are  at  all  times 
over  one  quarter  of  a  million 
pot  plants  ready  for  customers. 
In  the  shade  houses,  which  are 
larre  and  commodious,  the  visitor 
will  find  a  delightful  variety  in 
Cpalms  and  allied  classes,  *  and 
hardy  ferns.  He  will  also  note, 
if  he  is  at  all  observant,  that  the 
great  collection  of  plants  under 
Mr.  Sewell 's  direction  is  clean  and 
Malthv.  The  Marden  Nurseries, 
^situated  some  few  minutes'  walk 
(from  the  parent  establishment,  are 
devoted  largely  to  Fruit  Trees. 
fThe  buyer  will  find  here  the  same 
wealth  of  variety  and  evidence  of 
the  same  careful  handling.  In  the 
■election  of  fruit  trees  Mr.  Sewell 
Bs  always  pleased  to  place  his 
knowledge  at  the  disposal  of  in- 
gendinrr  purchasers  in  the  selection 
of  varieties,  likely  to  be  suitable 
for  their  requirements,  as  to  soil, 
climatic  conditions,  time  of  ripen 
ing,  etc.  Ik-fore  leaving  the  Mar- 
den  Nurseries  we  should  mention 
tthat  Mr.  Sewell  has  an  immense 
■umber  of  all  the  best  varieties  of 
table  and  wine  grapes  ready  for 
this  season's  planting.  At  Aldgafce 
Mr.  Sewell  has  established  a  Nnr- 
»crv  for  the  cultivation  of  trees, 
more  particularly  of  shade  and 
.Ornament;.],  all  plants  more  par- 


ticularly suited  for  hills'  condi- 
tion. Within  these  limits  there  is 
the  same  wide  choice  as  at  bis 
other  nurseries,  and  the  same  evi- 
dence of  expert  management.  Mr. 
Sewell's  catalogues  are  always 
well  arranged  and  well  got  up 
and  may  be  procured  on  applica- 
tion to  the  onlv  postal  address, 
Payneham,  S.  Australia.  Readers 
should*  not  forget  that  Mr.  Sewell's 
collection  of  Roses  is  unusually 
large. 

 <$>  

The  Last  Rose  of  Summer. 

People  who  during  the  last  few- 
weeks  have  travelled  on  the  Uniey 
tram  line  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  last  rose  of  summer  in 
all  its  glory  at  Mr.  H.  Kemp's  Kings- 
wood  >>ursery.  In  the  old  song,  if  we 
remember  correctly,  the  last  rose 
bloomed  in  solitary  state — at  these 
nurseries  it  blooms  by  the,  tens  of 
thousands,  for  there  are  acres  devot- 
ed to  the  Queen  of  Flowers.  It  has 
been  a  glorious  sight  at  any  time  of 
the  day,  but  those  who  have  passed 
during  the  very  early  hours  have  been 
able  to  enjoy  an  added  fragrance  in 
the  scented  air.  'lis  even  better  to 
stroll  through  the  nursery  (visitors 
are  always  welcome)  and  examine 
more  at  leisure  the  beauty  of  all  the 
favourites  of  the  rose-w^orld  which  are 
here  grown  in  masses— from  the  dusky 
wine  red  tints  of  Prince  Camille  de 
Rohan  to  the  spotless  purity  of  the 
glorious  Drushki,  or  one  may  enjoy 
the  beauties  of  a  bed  of  one  of  the 
best  of  all  roses  La  France  or  one  or 
other  of  the  roses  which  everybody 
grows,  Cochet,  white  and  pink,  K.  A. 
Victoria,  The  Bride,  and  others.  A 
little  further  on  we  may  note  C.  G. 
Graham,  Petty,  Kdlarney,  Joseph  Hill 
and  half  a  hundred  of  the  newer 
beauties  of  the  rose  world.  Not  far 
off  Rayon  D'or  flaunts,  its  vivid  colors 
in  the  sunshine  making  its  mark, 
even  in  this  (great  collection  Richmond 
and  iVarrior  and  others  of  that 
brilliant  company  make  crimson 
patches  in  the  distance,  with  Mrs. 
Walter  Kasly,  ( 'oxhead  and. Lieutenant 
Ch.-uire,  three  of  the  best  light  red 
roses  to  soften ^and  harmonise  the 
whole.  Nearer  at  hand  that  rdorious 
rose,  Georges  Schwartz,  leads  a 
brave  band  of  yellow  teas  and 
Hybrids— Lady  Hilling-don,  Peace,  Mrs. 
Leonard  Petrie  and  others  which  carry 


the  range  of  colour  from  deep  gold 
to  palest  yellow.  It  is  always  in- 
teresting to  know  what  other  people 
are  doyng,  and  Mr.  Kemp  was  emphatic 
in  his  opinion  that  the  rose  was  more 
than  holding  her  own  in  popular- 
favour,  and  that  amongst  them  the 
favourites  of  a  decade  ago  are,  broad- 
ly speaking,  the  favourites  of  to-day. 
Asked  of  the  newer  roses  and  how 
they  were  catching  on,  we  were  in- 
formed that  though  very  far  behind 
the  output  of  the  old  favourites  many 
of  the  newer  have  assured  for  them- 
selves a  permanent  place  in  the  Aus- 
tralian rose  world,  such  as  William 
Sheen,  Mrs.  U.  McKie,  Molly  Sharman 
Crawford,  Joseph  Hill,  C.  J.  Graham 
Mrs.  Maynard  Sinton,  My  Maryland, 
Principal  A.  H.  Pirie,  Soliel  D'Ang-ers, 
Mrs.  Foley  Hobbs,  Mrs.  Arthur  Cox- 
head,  Marcjiuise  de  Ganey,  Marie 
Delesaille,  Marchioness  of  Waterford, 
Lieutenant  Chaure,  Mrs.  John  Craig, 
Lady  Hillingdon,  Madam  Malamie 
Soupert,  Juliet,  Konigen  Carola, 
J.  L.  Mock,  Lady  Illchester,  Grafin 
S.  Wcdel,  Excelsa,  Etugeme  Boullet, 
Claudius,  Madame  Soupert,  G.  C. 
Ward,  Cynthia  Ford,  Edward  Mawley, 
probably  the  best  Crimson  H  T  in 
existence,  Duchess  of  Westminster 
Klizabeth,  Leslie  Holland'  and  last  but 
not  least  the  Lyon  Rose.  Being  a 
little  curious  as  to  how  people  select- 
ed their  roses,  we  asked  whether  his 
customers  sent  in  their  own  lists  or 
left  the  selection  to  him,  and  were  a 
little  surprised  at  the  answer,  which 
was  to  the  effect',-  that  Wo  per  cent,  did 
the  former.  He  also  mentioned  that 
he  was  sometimes  amused  and  some- 
times almost  saddened  at  the  'weird 
selections  of  roses  forwarded.  We 
were  more  than  ever  confirmed  that 
our  oft  repeated  advice  to  give  your 
nursery  man  a  free  hand  is  good 
advice,  especially  when,  as  in  this 
case,  the  choosing  of  roses  will  be  in 
the  capable  hands  of  the  proprietor  of 
the  Unley  and  Kingswood  Nurseries. 

 <$>  

Zante  Currant  Vines. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Yelland,  secretary  of 
the  S.A.  Farmer's  Co-Operative 
Union,  32  Franklin  Street,  has  a 
very  choice  selection  of  the  above 
vine  cuttings  for  sale.  They  are 
well  matured,  in  a  healthy  con- 
dition, and  will  be  sold  cheaply  by 
taking-  the  lot  (about  700),  or 
smaller  quantities  may  be  had  at 
usual  market  rates. 


ALBERT  O.  PIKE, 

(Late  GAMEAU  BROTHERS). 

dairville  Nursery,  Hectorville. 


All  kinds  of  fruit  trees  for  sale,  Citru  s  trees,  Lemons  and  Oranges  a  special- 
ity.     Send  for    illustrated  catalogue. 
Telegraphic  Address— Pike,   Hectorville,  Payneham.    Telephone— Central  2768. 
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Planting  Shade  Trees. 

Seedlings  of  soft-wooded  trees  are 
generally  large  enough  to  transplant 
from  the  seed  beds,  oik1  year  old,  and 
the  seedlings  of  hard^wooded  trees 
from  two  to  three  years  oid. 

From  the  time  the  seedling  are 
placed  in  nursery  rows,  strict  atten- 
tion should  ibe  given  towards  develop- 
ing one  leader,  and  subordinating  all 
side  branches,  and  laterals  to  one 
straight  stem.  Shade  trees  when 
lirst  planted  in  permanent  positions 
should  be  clear  of  side  brunches  from 
the  base,  »up  to,  say  about  six  feet, 
but  the  preparation  for  this  should 
be  a  gradual  process.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  growth  of  side 
branches  give  strength  to  the  main 
stem,  and  the  best  results  are  at- 
tained when  these  are  partially  re- 
moved in  the  nursery  row,  and  wholly 
removed  to  about  the  six  feet  limit 
when  the  tree  is  permanently  planted. 

Leaving  all  the  side  branches  en- 
tirely unpruned  in  the  nursery,  and 
suddenly  removing  theroi  to  the  neces 
sary  limits,  when  the  tree  is  planted, 
we  think  is  a  mistake. 

In  the  rush  of  tree  planting,  nine- 
tenths  of  which  is  usually  done  in 
spring,  notwithstanding  the  wisdom 
and  much  better  way  of  doincr  it  early 
in  the  fall,  the  pruning  and  smooth 
dressing  of  all  bruised  and  lacerated 
roots,  and  the  cutting  back  of 
long  straggling  oues,  proportionately 
should  never  under  any'  circumstances 
be  neglected. 

Of  late  years  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion,  that  in  the  pruning  of 
healthy,  well  -  balanced  hard  -  wood 
trees,  when  they  are  planted,  their 
leaders  should  be  left  uncut,  but  the 
side  branches  should  be  well  cut  back. 
They  begin  root  action  more  rapidly, 
and  start  into  vigorous  growth  more 
freely,  if  the  side  branches  are  severe- 
ly pruned. 

I  have  come  across  some  horti- 
culturists of  late  years,  who  have 
reasoned  with  me,  that,  if  trees  are 
perfectly  dormant,  when  they  are 
transplanted,  pruning  is  unnecessary. 
1  have  no  hesitation  in  saving  that 
theory,  observation  and  practice  are 
opposed  to  this,  and  I  have  seen 
much  poor  success,  and  a  good  many 
failures  due  to  this  neglect. 


When  trees  start  froia  a  good 
foundation,  a  little  occasional  prun- 
ing, to  remove  any  congested,  or. 
decrepit  branches,  and  to  regulate 
symmetry  of  the  lower  limbs  extend, 
it  is  best  to  cut  them  close  to  the 
trunk,  as  the  trimming  of  the  pendent 
twigs  is  only  a  temporary  relief. 

Some  trees  usually  produce  dense 
heads  of  overcrowded  branches,  and 
this  congestion  causes  some  of  the 
limbs  to  decay.  Such  trees  can  be 
benefited  by  a  little  thinning,  but  the 
branches  should  be  cut  close  to  the 
trunk.  To  cut  them  partially  back 
only  aggravates  the  evil  of  density. 
It  is  trite  advice  to  give  to  any  one 
who  has  any  understanding  of  the 
leading  principles  of  prun'ng,  that  in 
the  cutting  back,  ana  removal  of  all 
branches  wherever  necessary,  scrupu- 
lous attention  should  be  paid  towards 
cutting  close  to  "  joints  "  or  to  the 
trunk,  and  covering  all  wounds  of  anv 
considerable  extent,  with  coal  tar,  to 
exclude  rot  and  fungoid  deseases. 

The  practice  quite  frequently  seen 
of  removing  the  tops  of  street  trees 
or  "  heading  back  "  for  no  reason 
whatever,  when  they  are  otherwise 
healthy,  is  a  form  of  barbaric 
butchery  that  cannot  be  too  strongly 
condemned.  How  the  "  professional 
tree  trimmer  "  can  induce  some  intel 
ligent  people  to  have  their  trees 
treated  in  this  way,  passes  compre- 
hension. Thousands  of  trees  are  to- 
day dying  slow  deaths  from  (his 
cause. 

There  are  conditions  in  the  lives  of 
some  full-grown  trees  \\hjn  the  heroic 
treatment  of  pollarding  may  be  re- 
sorted to  intelligently,  but  it  is  a 
dangerous  practice. 

 <•>  

Garden  Paths. 

One  of  the  most  important 
points  in  the  laying  out  of  new 
grounds  is  the  making  of  the  paths 
and  walks.  These  have  tried  the 
patience  of  a  great  many  genera- 
tions of  gardeners,  for  weeds  will 
grow  on  them,  disfiguring  their 
surfaces  and  stores  and.  rocks  will 
work  up,  making  them  rough  and 
uneven.  One  good  plan  is  to  dig 
out  the  soil    of    the   path    to  a 


WATCHMAKERS,  JEWELLERS  and 
OPTICIANS. 

J.  TROWBRIDGE 

(15  years  with  Stevenson  Bros.) 
57    GOUGER    STREET,  ADELAIDE. 

Engagement  and  Wedding  Rings  are 
made  to  order.    Buy  from  the  maker. 

A  splendid  assortment  of  WATCHES 
CLOCKS,  JEWELLERY,  &  OPTICAL 
GOODS.  All  Lenses  ground  by  expert 
workmen.  Every  article  of  the  latest 
design,  suitable  for  presents. 

Repairs  a  Speciality  aod  Guaran- 
teed.   A  Trial  Solicited. 


FURNITURE! 

Why  pay  high  prices  ? 

Buy  from  those  who  make  it  and  sell 
from  workshop  to  public  direct. 

RENOVATIONS  A  SPECIALITY. 
Write,  call,  or  'phone— Central,  2403,  ; 
Furniture  Manufacturers. 

Borthwick  Reiri  &  Harper, 

PIRIE    ST.    ADELAIDE.     (next  to 
"  Army  "  Citadel.) 


depth  of  5  to  6  in.,  but  if  the 
stones  to  form  the  foundation  are 
rather  large  it  will  be  found  ne- 
cessary to  dig  it  deeper.  Care 
must  be  taken  as  you  advance  to 
the  top  that  smaller  and  closer 
fitting  materials   are  used. 

It  is  important  that  materials 
disliked  by  the  earth  worm  be  used, 
such  as  rubble  and, broken  mortar, 
stones,  and  brick-bats,  clinkers,  or 
rough  cinders  ;  rough  gravel  will 
follow  next,  and  then  a  covering 
of  sand,  and  the  whole  made  firm 
by  rolling  well  with  the  garden 
roller. 

I  have  seen  a  good  path  made 
bv  filling  in  the  excavation  with 
2  or  3  in.  of  rough  stones  like 
road  metal.  This  was  covered 
with  coarse  sand,  so  as  to  amply 
hide  all  the  stones,  and  after  the 
surface  had  been  well  rolled  and 
made  smooth  an  inch  or  two  of 
white  sea  shells  was  placed  on 
top.  This  made  a  most  pleasant 
walk. 

The  shells  soon  got  broken,  and 
after  rain  or.  even  while  it  is  rain- 
ing they  are  in  better  order  than 
at  anv  other  time.  The  weeds, 
too,  arc  more  easily  removed  than 
from  the  surface  of  a  hard-setting 
gravel  path. 

Concrete  paths  arc  preferred  by  i 
some.  These  are  prepared  in  the* 
following  way  : — Dig  out  4in.  audi 


Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  Vines,  &c 

INSPECTION  INVITED. 
Largest  Stock  in  this  State.       All  grown  on  new  ground,  being  healthy 
and  free   from   insect  Pests. 
CATALOGUES  FREE    BY    POST.  'Phone— Henley  Beach,  36. 


TT  W  HOP  AS   Findon  Nursery, 

XX.  VV  .  ^^AO,  LOCKLEYS,  S.A- 
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fill  in  with  rough  stones  or  gravel 
to  a  depth  of  3in.,  water  and  roll 
well,  then  place  I  or  2in.  of  con- 
crete oo  the  top  ;  this  must  be 
well  rolled  also,  and  given  a  good 
watering-.  Next  a  thin  covering  of 
fine  sand  or  finelv-sifted  gravel 
should  be  spread  over  and  the 
roller  again  put  over  it  until  the 
gravel  forms  part  of  it,  as  it 
were.  And  when  the  whole  is  drv 
a  pick  would  hardly  break  the 
surface.  The  concrete  is  made  bv 
mixing  coarse  gravel  and  sand  an,i 
lime  in  the  proportions  of  five  to 
one. 

—  Asphalt  Paths.  — 

Some  prefer  these.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  method  of  forming 
them  : — The  materials  are  stone 
screenings  and  gas  tar.  The 
screenings  should  have  as  little 
dust  as  possible.  Get  them  as  dry 
as  possible.  Fine  weather  musjt 
be  chosen  for  mixing.  The  tar  is 
to  be  mixed  with  the  gravel  or 
screenings  in  sufficient  quantitv  to 
give  each  stone  a  little,  but  no 
more  ;  and  this  can  only  be  done 
by  well  mixing  and  turning  it 
over,  and  doing  onlv  a  small 
quantitv  at  a  time. ,  Before  spread- 
ing this,  the  foundation  of  the  .path 
should  be  well  rolled  or  rammed, 
to  give  the  asphalt  a  solid  bed. 
Then  spread  the  mixture  of  gravel 
and  tar  to  a  depth  or  2  or  3m. 
-  Give  a  good  ,  rolling  and  a  sprinkle 
of  some  fine  sand.  It  would  be 
better  if  it  were  rolled  occasional- 
ly until  set. 

 <$>  

Removing  Large  Trees. 

It  would  certainly  be  a  wonder- 
ful convenience  if  large  trees  could 
be  removed  from    place    to  place 
with  as  much  ease  and  certain tv  as 
ordinary   seedlings,    so   that  the 
gardener  would  not  have    to  wait 
as  long  as  is  at  present  the  case 
before    getting    useful     trees  for 
shade  and  ornament.    Some  trees 
even  of  good  size,  can  be  moved 
with    some  certaintv    of    success  ; 
willows,    for    instance,    arc  rather 
accommodating,  and  naturally  de- 
ciduous trees  are  more  likely  sub- 
r  jects  than  evergreens.  Speaking 
generally,  however,  the  moving  of 
large  trees  is  a  matter  requiring 
F  considerable    ingenuity    and  some 
[   expenditure  of  cash.    We  remember 
;   reading  of  a  Scotch  nobleman  who 
had  an  avenue  a  mile    long  and 
[  over  a  hundred  vears  old  moved 
►  from  one  part  of  the    estate  to 
another  and   are  still    trying  to 
believe    it.     The  ordinary  indivi- 
L  dual  will  find  that  it  is    not  easy 
to    remove    a    tree  satisfactorily 


which  is  more  than  three  inches 
in  diameter  in  the  trunk.  Trees 
up  to  six  inches  in  diameter  can 
be  removed  but  great  care  is  ne- 
cessary in  order  to  be  successful. 
Trees  of  this  size  have  a  large 
root  area,  probably  covering  a 
space  30  to  40  feet  in  diameter, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  lift  such 
trees  without  cutting  off  a  large 
portion  of  their  roots.  The  roots 
of  a  tree  this  size,  for  a  diameter 
of  eight  feet  at  least,  should  be 
left  as  intact  as  possible,  in  lift- 
ing. To  do  this,  the  tree  should 
first  be  dug  around  in  a  circle  from 
four  to  four,  and  a  half  feet  from 
the  trunk,  to  a  depth  of  about 
two  feet.  The  top  soil  can  be  re- 
moved down  to  the  mass  of  fibres, 
and  the  ground  cut  away  under 
the  tree,  until  all  roots  'are 
severed. 

There  are  several  mechanical  me- 
thods by  which  the  tree  can  then 
be  lifted.  The  most  simple  is,  we 
believe,  to  dig  a  roadway  down  to 
level  of  the  lower  roots.  Back  the 
fore  carriage  of  a  waggon  with 
the  reach  pole  attached  against 
the  tree,  lift  the  pole  erect  against 
the  tree  and  tie  securely.  The  tree 
is  then  brought  down  horizontally 
bv  pulling  on  the  top  of  the  pole. 
The  tree  in  this  way  is  lifted  from 
the  ground  and  hauled  to  wherever 
wanted,  and  lowered  into  place  by 
the  same  method.  It  is  advisable 
to  tie  the  branches  of  the  tree 
into  a  compact  shape,  in  order 
that  thev  may  not  be  injured 
much. 

No  matter  what  care  is  exer- 
cised, the  check  to  the  tree  in 
transplanting  is  great.  It  should 
be  done  before  the  buds  have 
started  in  the  spring,  and  no  more 
roots  than  absolutely  necessary 
should  be  disturbed.  The  top  of 
the  tree  moved  should  be  lessened 
verv  considerably  by  pruning,  to 
correspond  in  part  with  the  loss 
of  roots.  Do  not  go  to  extremes 
in  this,  however,  and  spoil  the 
natural  shape  of  the  tree.  Some 
cut  off  a  large  part  of  the  top, 
rendering  the  tree  unsightly.  Pre- 
serve the  natural  shape  of  the 
tree  always  as  far  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  do  so 


The  Polyanthus. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  put  in 
the  seed  of  these  popular  plants. 
Thet  are  very  hardy  and  adapt 
themselves  to  almost  any  position 
or  soil,  but  prefer  the  following 
compost  to  grow  in  : — Two  parts 
of  a  good  garden  loam,  half  a 
part  of  very  old  and  well-rotted 
cow  manure,  and  half  a  part  of 
leaf  mould,  with  a  little  sand 
added. 

Thev  are  propagated  by  seed  and 
by  division  of  the  root. 

Sow  the  seed  thinly  in  a  box 
or  seed  pan  and  cover  lightly. 
When  the  seedlings  have  formed 
their  second  leaves,  prick  them 
out  into  a  prepared  border,  6in. 
apart,  keeping  them  well  watered 
in  dry  weather.  The  only  care 
they  require  is  to  keep  them  clear 
of  weeds  and  slugs.  It  may  in. 
terest  some  to  know  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  good  polyanthus. 
The  foliage  should  be  large  and 
abundant,  and  the  stem  of  the 
liower  strong  and  stout  enough  to 
bold  the  truss  well  above  the 
leaves.  The  truss  should  consist 
of  at  least  five  flowers,  and  the 
footstalks  of  each  flower  be  able 
to  support  each  bloom  level  with 
the  rest.  Each  pip  should  be 
round  and  flat,  neither  inclined  to 
cup  nor  reflex.  Thei  pips,  that  is, 
the  flowerets,  should  be  divided 
near  the  outermost  edge  into  seg- 
ments, each  segment  should  be 
slightly  indented  in  the  centre. 
Each  flower  should  have  a  yellow 
centre  or  eye.  This  yellow  cen- 
tre, including  the  tube  containing 
theanthers,  should  be  of  the  same 
width  as  the  "  ground  "  or  body 
color,  which  color  should  be  a 
rich,  dark  crimson  or  a  bright  red. 
Round  this  body  color  the  mar- 
gin or  lacing  should  appear  of  a 
uniform  width,  surrounding  each 
petal,  and  continuing  down  the 
centre  of  each  to  the  yellow  eye. 
The  color  of  this  margin  or  lacing 
should  be  uniform,  whether  it  is 
sulphur,  lemon  color,  or  clear 
yellow. 


HAMBURG  HOTEL 

RUNDLE   STREET,  ADELAIDE. 

HAS  SIXTEEN  ADDITIONAL  BEDROOMS, 

Electric  Light  Throughout. 
Hot  and  Cold  Baths.         'Phone  1130. 

J.  FLANNAGAN    .    .     .  Proprietor. 
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Fruit  Notes  for  Amateurs 
for  June. 


The  nurserj  men  are  busy,  for  most 
people  want  trees  auout  ten  minutes 
after  they  have  decided  lo  order  them, 
and  the  farther  they  are  away  from 
ihe  nurserymen  ihe  quicker  they  waul 
the  trees,  'they  don't  get  them,  so  no 
great  harm  is  done. 

With  June  people  who  are  not  in  a 
hurry  should  really  decme  what  they 
want,  rnaKe  out  the  order,  select,  a 
nurseryman  trom  among  those  woo 
snow  themselves  alive  by  advertising 
in  these  pages,  and  send  him  the  order 
so  that  he  will  have  time  to  excute  it 
with  justice  to  himseii  and  you. 

The  perennial  question  crops  up 
nearly  every  day  at  this  season  of  tho 
year  : 

"  What  size  should  the  holes  be  dug 
for  trees '?" 

My  reply  is,  it  defends  on  the  size 
of  the  roots  of  your  tree.  Dig  them 
large  enough  to  put  in  the  trees  with- 
out Dendrng  the  roots. 

"Oh,  but  1  don't  mean  that.  1  mean 
how  wide  and  deep  should  the  holes 
be.  dug  Derore  idling  in  T' 

The  reply  is  that  1  do  not  think 
that  the  practice  oi  digging  holes  two 
by  two  feet  or  three  by  three  feet  for 
lruit-trees  is  the  best.  1  think,  it  much 
better  to  have  the  whole  area  oi  the 
garden  ploughed  and  sui,so.led  or 
douole  dug,  and  then  in  planting 
make  holes  just  large  enough  to  take 
the  roots  oi  the  tree.  If  one  cannot 
have  the  whole  area  thus  treated,  do 
a  plot  four  or  live  feet  in  diameter 
where  the  tree  is  to  be  planted,  keep- 
ing the  top  sod  on  top  or  mixing  it 
altogether.  Then,  as  time  permits, 
treat  the  rest  of  the  ground  the  same 
way.  in  planting  a  trellis  of  trees 
double  dig  a  strip  six  feet  wide  along 
the  line  oi  the  trellis.  The  sam/e 
should  apply  to  the  planting  of  vines 
in  the  home  garden,  it  is  really  sur- 
prising how  well  fruit-trees  and  vines 
often  thrive  in  Australia  in  unprepar- 
ed soil;  but  all  the  same,  it  pays  to 
prepare  the  ground  well. 

In  planting  an  orchard  I  would 
strongly  recommend  that  the  whole 
area  be  subsoiled  except  .on  open 
sandy  soil. 

Another  question  often  asked  is  : 
.Should  1  manure  my  trees  when  plant- 
ing ? 

This  depends  on  the  conditions. 
Where  the  soil  is  \  rich,  one  should  cer- 
tainly not  give  manure,  for  the  diili- 
culty  with  young  trees  under  such  con- 
ditions is  to  keep  therm  back  and  get 
them  to  settle  into  the  fruiting  habit. 
In  the  case  of  poor  land  manure  is 
advisable,  but  not  in  close  contact 
with  the  roots.  A  handful,  or  say  £ 
lb.  of  super  and  half  that  of  sulphate 
of  potash  and  a'sprinkling  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia  well  mixed  with  the  soil 
will  help  the  tree  wonderfully  in  be 
coming  established.  Then  manure  can 
be  given  to  the  remaining  ground  year 
by    year    as  the    trees  grow.  In  the 


home  garden  to  mix  old  manure  and 
ashes  with  the  soil  is  good,  and  when 
the  trees  are  growing  give  well. diluted 
bedroom  slops  now  and  then. 

Pruning  and  planting  are  the  order 
of  the  day  during  this  and  next 
month.  Clear  away  all  primings  as 
soon  as  possible  and  burn  them, 
because  they  are  harbors  for  the 
spores  of  lungi  and  the  egigs  of  insects. 
After  old  trees  have  been  pruned  give 
them  a  good  spiaymg  with  either 
lime  sulphur  and  salt,  or  spray  with 
potash  and  lish  oil.  Take  1  lb.  pot- 
ash lye,  li  pints  lish  oil,  and  3  giallolis 
soft  water.  Dissolve  the  lye  in  water 
by  boiling  ;  add  the  od  and  boil  two 
hours.  This  will  make  a  potash  soft- 
soap.  For  use  use  1  lb.  of  soap  to 
(i  gallons  of  water.  A  potash  soft- 
soap  such  as  Burford's  will  do  as  well 
and  will  destroy  eggs  of  insects, 
lichens,  and  moss,  and  clean  and 
soften  the  bark  of  old  trees.  Mark 
old  trees  intended  to  be  reworked, 
but  dcj  not  cut  them  until  the  sap  is 
rising.  Prune  vines  and  cut  any 
cuttings  required  for  planting,  and 
heel  them  in  until  August.  When 
pruning  trees  save  any  wood  which1 
may  be  wanted  for  grafting  or  to 
give  to  friends,  and  heel  it  in  under 
the  tree.  In  -any  sppre  time  tie  them 
with  zinc  labels,  and  bury  in  sand  or 
earth  in  a  cool,  shady  place  to  keep 
till  wanted.  Pfut  in  cuttings  of;  goose- 
berries and  red,  black,  and  white 
currants  •  shorten  raspberry  canes, 
cut  out  dead  wood,  and  make  new 
beds  of  suckers  where  required.  Di|g 
in  superphosphate  and  potash  round 
old  fruit  trees  where  needed,  using 
from  three  to  ten  pounds  of  the 
super,  and  one  to  four  of  potash  to  the 
tree,  according  to  the  size  and  need 
for  reinvigoratinig.  Dig  in  stable  ma- 
nure and  2  lb.  super  to  the  rod 
round  currants,  strawberries,  goose  - 
berries,  and  raspberries.  At  the  end 
of  the  month  begin  to  make  root 
grafts  for  blight-proof  stocks. 


Just  now  gardens  generally  are 
receiving  the  annual  overhauling, 
and  beds  axe  being  prepared  for 
the  receiving  of  plants  and  seeds. 
Then  comes  the  pleasure  of  mak- 
ing a  selection  of  the  many  beau- 
tiful seeds,  flowers,  shrubs,  etc., 
for  the  forthcoming  season.  There 
are  so  many  nurseries  and  other 
persons  catering  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  horticulturist  that  it 
is  often  a  puzzle  for  one  to  know 
where  to  make  the  best  purchase. 
It  is  imperative  to  obtain  first 
class  results  to  secure  the  neces- 
saries appertaining  to  the  garden 
from  a  most  reliable  source,  and 
with  this  end  in  view  we  have 
pleasure  in  recommending  to  our 
many  readers)  the  old  and  well- 
known  name  of  Mr.  Lasscock, ,  who 
has  for  many  vears  been  one  of 
the  foremost  producers  of  real 
good  and  genuine  seeds  and  plants. 
W  hen  he  commenced  business  as  a 
nurseryman  many  of    his  present- 


day  customers  gave  him  a  trial 
order,  and  so  satisfied  were  they 
that  thev  have  no  desire  whatever 
to  make  a  change  ;  this  in  itself 
being  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  most 
sceptical  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
goods  supplied  by  Mr.  Lasscock. 
Flower  seedlings  (assorted)  are 
sold  in  lots  of  loo  for  2/- ;  post- 
age being  extra  (6d.),  whilst  Pe- 
tunia Grandifiora  arc  available  ior 
a  1/-  per  dozen.  Ferns  are  made 
a  speciality,  which  are  also  pro- 
curable at  very  reasonable  rates. 
Mr.  Lasscock  invites  promoters 
of  bazaars  and  fetes  to  commu- 
nicate with  him  when  desiring  a 
Supply  of  flowers,  etc.,  for  decora- 
tive purposes  ;  the  prices  for  this 
class  being  at  wholesale  rates. 
Catalogues,  it  may  be  mentioned, 
are  procurable  for  the  asking.  Mr. 
Lasscock's  telephone  number  is 
34,  Henley  Beach. 


FORMALIN 


—  The  most  modern  — 

DISINFECTANT 
ANTISEPTIC 
DEODORANT, 


&C. 


for  household  use 


Recommended  by  the  highest 
authorities  in  the  world.  Acts 
as  a  preventive  to  contagion 
from  infectious  diseases.  In- 
valuable for  use  with  telephones. 


The  Adelaide  Chemical 
and  Fert.  Co.,  Ltd., 

CURRIE  STREET. 
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®  Selected  Fruits  ® 


The  selection  of  suitable  varieties  of 
ruits  is  a  matter  of  some  importance 

0  the  amateur  who  as  a  rules  is  more 
:oncerned  about  getting  the  very  oest 
(Uahty  than  heavy  crops  of  perhaps 
nferior  fruit  ;  he  also,  as  a  rule, 
sishes  to  secure  a  succession  of  fruits 
through  the  season.  We  have  at 
various  times  published  lists  likely  to 
W  useful  to  such  growers,  supplied  by 
Hr.Wicks  and  others.  This  year  we 
publish  two  very  complete  collections, 
lor  which  we  are  indebted  lo  the 
dndness  of  Messrs.  Wicks  and  Xobelius. 
Lhey  have  been  prepared  with  special 
reference  to  the  requirements  of  the 
grower  of  fruit  for  home  use  ;  and 
will,  no  doubt,  be  appreciated  by 
many  ai  our  readers. 

MR.  WICK'S  LIST. 

—  Grape  Vines.  — 
Cornelian,  Koyal  Muscadine,  Sweet- 
water, Crystal,  Pedro  Ximines,  Black 
Hamburgh,  Black  Prince,  Madres- 
field  Court,  Muscat  Gordo,  Muscat 
Hamburgh,  Muscat  Woods  Red,  Gros 
Colmar,  Black  Alicante,  Red  Malaga, 
Frontignac,  Lady's  Finger,  Waltham 
Cross,  Black  Malaga,  Royal  Ascot, 
Sultana. 

—  Six  Dessert  Apples.  — 
Beauty  of  Bath,  Williams  Favourite, 

[Gravenstein,  Jonathan,  Cleopatra, 
King  David,  or  Rome  Beauty. 

—  Six  Kitchen  Apples.  — 

,  Lord  Suffield,  Twenty  ounce,  Em- 
peror Alexander,  Prince  Bismarck, 
Rokewood,  stone  Pippin. 

—  Eight  Pears.  — 
Wilder,    Clapps     Favourite,  Wil- 

lliams  Bon  Chretien,  Beurre  'Bosc, 
telou  Morceau,  Latiers  Seedling,  Jose- 
phine de  Malines,  Harrintrtous  Vic- 
toria, (Late  Stewing). 

—  Three  Quinces.  — 

Pine  Apple,  Mammoth,  Smyrna,  * 
—  Three  Loquats.  — 

Early  Oval,  Herds  Mammoth.  Chats 

1  worth  Victory. 

—  Six  Plums.  — 

Early  Rivers,    Early  New  Orleans, 
Washington  Gage,  Giant,  Grand  Duke. 
1  Jefferson. 


—  Six  Japanese  Plums.  — 
Climax,  Burbank,  Santa  Rosa,  Wick- 
son,  Kelsey,  October  Purple. 

—  Twenty  Peaches.  — 
Sneed,  Highs  'Early  Canada,  Llatis 
Truniph,  Hales  Early,  i'eregnne,  Car- 
men or  Wiggins,  Ruby  Red,  Louis 
Grognet,  Mountain  Rose,  Royal 
George,  Early  Crawford,  Belle  of 
Georgia,  Elbert  a,  Red  Shanghai,  Kal- 
amazoo, Finlayson's  Seedling,  Lady 
Palmerston,  Usprey  Improved,  Sal- 
way  Improved,  Late  Red  Italian 
Cling. 

—  Eight  Cherries. 
Early  Purple  Guigne,  Early  Twy- 
tord,  Knights  Early  Black,  Early 
Lyons,  Burcrdorfis  Seedling  Biggaieau 
Napoleon,  Black  Tartarian,  St.  Mar- 
garet. 

—  Seven  Apricots.  — 

Newcastle  Early,  Oullins  Early. 
Riverside,  Royal,  Telton,  Moorpark 
Robins  Imperial. 


MR.  XOBELIUS'  LIST. 
The  following  varieties  of  the  more 
commonly  grown  fruits  have  been  re- 
commended to  us,  at  our  request,  by 
Mr.  C.  A.  Xobelius,  of  the  Gembrook 
Nurseries,  as  being  specially  desirable 
for  home  use.  The  descriptions  are 
taken  from  his  1912  catalogue. 

—  Peaches.  — 

Sneed. — The  earliest  peach  known  ; 
is  said  to  ripen  two  weeks  before 
"  Briggs'  Red  May."  It  is  a  seed- 
ling from  '  Chinese  Cling";  fruit  me- 
dium size,  somewhat  oval  in  shape  ; 
colour  creamy  white,  with  rich  red 
blush  on  sunny  side,  ripens  evenly  to 
the  pit,  and  is  of  line  quality  ;  very 
early. 

Triumph. — The  earliest  yellow  peach 
known,  just  after  "Sneed"  and  with 
''Alexander."  This  variety  is  much 
esteemed  in  United  States,  where  it 
is  well  known. 

High's  Early  Canada. — A  very  early 
peach  of  greatest  excellence,  rip<  n 
same    time     as  "Brigg's  Red  May," 
but  a  better  betarer. 

Hale's  Early. — A  really,  first  -  class 
peach  in  eveej  way,  and  always  bring 
the  top  price  in  the  market. 


Royal,  George.  —  Large,  handsome, 
rich,  mid-season,  clingstone. 

Kia  Ora. — A  seedling  from  "Elber- 
ta,"  identical  in  size  and  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  fruits  with  that 
most  esteemed  of  all  yellow  -  fleshed 
peaches,  but  of  superior  flavour  ;  a 
much  better  cropper  and  hardier  tree. 

Shipley's  Red. — This  is  one  of  the 
mosA  beautiful  oi  peaches, 6and  very 
popular  where  known.  The  fruit  is  of 
large  size  and  fine  appearance,  flesh 
white,  with  beautiful  flush,  tree  vig- 
orous and  very  productive  ;  late. 

Peregrine.  —  A  distinct  mid-season 
variety,  distinguished  by  its  good 
constitution  and  productiveness.  The 
fruits,  are  large  and  handsome,  with 
a  brilliant  skin  ;  the  flesh  rich,  nighly 
tlavoured,  and  parting  readily  from 
the  stone.    Raised  by  Mr.  Rivers. 

Champion  (Waikato.)'  —  A  very  late 
seedling  variety,  hardy  and  produc- 
tive, fruit  very  large,  yellow  fleshed. 

Surecrop.  —  As  the  name  denotes,  a 
sure  and  abundant  cropper;  ripe  about 
middle  of  January  ;  fruit  large  and 
handsome  ;  flesh  white,  melting,  and 
juicy  ;  tree  a  vigorous  grower  and 
extremely  hardy. 

Foliar 's  Cling.— This  very  fine  can- 
ning peach  was  raised  by  Mr.  P.  Pul- 
lar,  of  Ardmona.  It  is  a  very  large, 
highly  coloured  clingstone  peach,  and 
preferred  by  the  canning  factories 
above  all  other  sorts  ;  it  is  a  good 
grower  and  heavy  bearer. 

APRICOTS. 

Sardinian. — A  very  early  small  apri- 
cot of  good  flavour,  strong  grower 
and  a  heavy  bearer. 

QnUm'a  Early  Improved.  —  A  very 
fine  early  apricot,  said  to  be  an  im- 
provement on  "Ouillin's  Early  Peach" 
apricot. 

Shipley.  —  Deep  yellow,  ail  early 
productive  variety. 

Alsace. — Large,  pale  orange,  rich  and 
eood  •;  medium. 

Hemskirke.  —  Bright  orange,  tender, 
rich  and  juicy,  and  excellent  bearer  ; 
medium. 

Mansfield  Seedling. — Very  large  one 
of  the  finest  grown  ;  late. 

NECTARINES. 
Irrewarra. — Medium  or  above  medi- 

( Continued  to  page  14). 


H.  wicks  9  Riverside  &  Balhannah  Nurseries 

FRUIT  TREES   All  the  Leading  Varieties,  Hardy  and  Well-Rooted. 

GRAPE  VINES;  NEW  APPLE  (Glengyle  Red);  BURBANK'S  NEW  PLUMS  •  APPLES    in    70   varieties;  large 
,   Stock  PEARS.        SPECIAL  QUOTATIONS  FOR  QUANTITIES.     VERY    LARGE    STOCK     BEST  PEACHES 
AND  NECTARINES.     40  ACRES  NURSERY  STOCK.    CATALOGUES  POST  FREE. 


H.  WICKS,  RIVERSIDE  AND  BALHANNAH  NURSERIES. 


Postal  Address  :   PAYNEHAM,  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA 
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To    Keep    Your  Orchard 


Free   from  Pests 


m 


STOP ! ! ! 
LOOK!! 
LISTEN ! 


jg=r 


USE 


Crude 


Petroleum 


THE  MOST  EFFECTIVE 
SPRAYING  OIL  KNOWN 

For 

MUSSEL  SCALE,  WOOLLY 
APHIS,  ETC.,  ETC 

Packed  in  barrels  containing  12  gallons 
and  in  8 -gallon  and  4  gallon  Drums. 

COSTS  ONLY  ONE  THIRD  OF  ANY 
OTHER  SPRAYING  OIL. 

Healthy  Trees  and  Clean  Fruit  are  the 
results  of  spraying  with  Crude  Petroleum 


The 

British. 


t  i 


SHELL"  SPIRIT 


for  Motors 

It  is  tKe  Most  Economical,  therefore  it 

is  Cheapest. 


Imperial  Oil  Co.  Ltd. 

Union  Bank  Chambers,  Kins  William 
Street,  Adelaide. 

AND    THROUGHOUT  AUSTRALASIA. 
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General  Principels  of 
Manuring  as  Applied  to  the 
Fruit  Trees. 


It  should  be  well  known  to  aD 
fruit  growers  and  farmers  that  the 
elements  which  become  deficient  in 
the  soil  through  long  cultivation 
and  the  removal  of  crops,  be  they 
in  the  form  of  fruit,  grain,  or  fod- 
der, are  nitrogen,  potassium,  and 
phosphorous. 

N'itrogen  must  be  in  the  form 
of  nitrate  before  plants  can  take 
it  as  a  food.  Potassium  must 
be  changed  into  a  soluble  sub- 
stance, Phosphorous  is  generally 
found  with  lime,  as  it  exists  in 
bones  and  phosphatic  rocks  which 
can  be  made  soluble  by  sulphuric 
acid,  and  giving  us  the  soluble 
superphosphate  of  lime,  which  is 
available  to  plant  life.  Besides 
these  three,  magnesium,  calcium, 
(generally  known  as  lime),  iron, 
and  sulphur  are  necessary  for  the 
proper  growth  of  all  plants,  but 
as  thev*  are  onlv  required  in  very 
small  Quantities,  the  soil  contains 
sufficient,  and  it  is  not  necessary 
to  add  anv  of  these,  with  perhaps 
the  exception  of  lime  where  fruit 
trees  are  grown. 

The  conservative  fruit  -  grower 
persist  in  pinning  their  faith  to 
farmyard  manure,  and,  although 
'the  greatest  care  has  been  bestow- 
)ed  on  the  pruning  and  tilling  of 
the  land,  the  trees  take  a  rest  for 
fa  year  now  and  then,  and  give  no 
yield  at  all. 

t  Now-a-days,  however,  not  even 
pruit  trees  may  be  allowed  to  rest, 


and  it  one  can  j^ct  an  increase  of 
crop,  better  quality,  stronger  trees 
by  a  comparatively  small  outlay, 
the  chance  of  forging  ahead  in 
spite  of  competition  is  assured. 

That  yields  can  be  gradually, 
permanently,  and  profitably  in- 
creased by  the  use  of  properly-bal- 
anced manures,  has  now  been  suf- 
ficiently demonstrated  by  experi- 
ments and  in  practice.  Unfortun- 
ately, very  few  if-  any,  exact  ex- 
periements  have  been  carried  out 
with  fruit  trees  in  Australia,  but 
so  carefully  have  these  been  car- 
ried out  in  Germany  that  the  re- 
sults achieved  there  should  be  a 
useful  guide  to  fruitgrowers  here, 
and  also  convince  them  that  the 
judicious  use  of  commercial  fertil- 
isers will  be  a  profitable  one. 

—  Quantity  Required.  — 
On  the  average  the  various  kinds 
of  fruits  require  : — 

Potash,  v  100-150  lb.  to  acre. 
Xitrogen,   50-75  lb. 
Phosphoric  acid,  40-50  lb. 
Lime  up  to  200  11). 

According  to  the  soil  in  which 
the  trees  are  growing. 

Although  lime  is  required  in  the 
largest  proportion,  the  majority 
of  soils  contain  sufficient.  We 
know  that  very  heavy  clay  soils 
benefit  by  the  addition  of  lime  in 
a  caustic  state. 

The  nitrogen  can  be  applied  in 
the  form  of  expensive  nitrates, 
but  the  best  way  to  obtain  nitro- 
gen in  the  soil,  and  the  least  ex- 
pensive is  by  the  use  of  those 
plants  to  which  nature  has  given 


T.  EI.  ElEIEIS 

191  GRENFELL  STREET 
(opp.  New  Market). 
Trolly,  Dray,  and  Buggy  Builder, 
Wheelwright  and  General  Smith. 
Tyring  done  daily.        Horses  Shod. 

A  TRIAL  SOLICITED. 


the  power  of  taking  the  nitrogen 
from  the  air,  and,  when  fixed,  the 
plants  must  be  ploughed  under. 
This  is  the  method  known  as  green 
manuring,  and  about  which  pages 
can  be  written. 

—  Potash.  — 

Potash,  the  most  necessary,  has 
been  the  most  neglected  of  all 
manures  ;  no  matter  how  rich  the 
soil,  its  application  is  a  very  pro- 
fitable one.  Until  lately  this 
plant  food  was  not  considered  in 
the  same  light  as  nitrogen  and 
phosphates,  but  now  it  is  a  fact 
that  no  commercial  fertiliser  is 
complete  without  a  good  percent- 
age of  potash. 

Potash  plays  an  important  part 
in  every  respect,  including  the 
growth  of  wood  and  foliage,  the 
formation  of  blossom  and  fruit, 
and  especially  in  regard  to  size, 
colour,  taste,  and  aroma  of  the 
latter. 

Potash,  in  Australia,  is  con- 
sidered to  exist  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities in  the  soil,  as  the  majority 
of  the  soils  are  of  a  clay  texture, 
but  this  is  a  fallacy,  as  every 
time  potash  has  been  used  in  the 
composition  of  the  fertiliser  the 
results  have  been  so  much  better 
that  even  in  the  richest  clay  soils 
there  has  often  been  found  too 
little  available  potash  for  the  im- 
mediate requirements  of  the  crops. 

As  sources  of  potash  in  nature 
the  most  noteworthy  and  world- 
renowned  are  the  Stassfurt  Pot  - 
ash  Mines  in  Germany.  They  are 
now  the  great  source  of  the 
world's  supply.  The  deposits  ex- 
tend over  great  areas,  and  are 
practically  inexhaustible. 

The  manures  which  contain  pot- 
ash are  known  under  the  names 
of  kainit  12%  per  cent.,  muriate 
of  potash  60  per  cent.,  and  sul- 
phate of  potash  52  per  cent,  pure 
potash.  For  saflidy  soils  the  kain- 
it is  much  used,  for  heavier  soils 
the  others  are  preferred. 

The  other  plant  food,  phosphoric 
acid,  is  applied  as  bone  dust,  sup- 
perphosphate,  basic  slag,  or  rock 
phospate.  It  plays  an  important 
part  in  fruit  culture,  and  in  the 
presence  of  potash  aids  in  the  pro- 
duction of  early  and  abundant 
fruit.  It  helps  the  flowers  to  set 
well. 


FRUIT  TREES. 

By  far  the  Largest  Stock  in  Australia. 
200  Acres— Clean,  Healthy,  Well-Grown,  and  Free  from  Insect  Pests. 


Inspection  Invited. 

CATALOGUES  FREE  BY  POST. 

C.  A.  NOBELIUS, 

Oembrook  Nurseries, 

Emerald  (Vic),  Australia. 
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(Continued  from  page  11). 

um  size,  highly  coloured,  ol  pood 
flavour,  a  freestone,  and  very  early. 

Early  Rivers. — Fruit  of  largest  s; 
skin  rich  crimsota  on  side  nearest  sun. 
light    yellow,  marked  with  red  on  the 
shaded  side  ;     llesKC>  is     tender,  juicy, 
ami  very  rich,   with  a  decided  "Stan 
wick"   flavour  ;  very  early. 

Hunt's  Tawny.  —  Pale  orange  and 
deep  red,  rich  and  juicy;  early. 

Lees  Seedling.  —  This  magnificent 
nectarine  was  raised  fay  Mr.  Lees,  of 
Reenak.  from  a  Peach  some  2(1  years 
ago,  and  is  still  bearing  ''beautiful 
fruit  ;  the  sample  brought  to  us  mea- 
sured 9  ins.  in  circumference.  It  is  of 
beautiful  colour,  and  flavour  all  that 
could  he  desired.  Doing  so  well  at 
Reenak,  being  a  cool  district,  it 
should  be  very  hardy.  We  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  this  is  the 
best  nectarine  we  have  seen,  and 
should  become  a  great  favourite  with 
planters. 

Goldmine. — This  nectarine  originated 
in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Lundon,  of  Par- 
nell.  N.Z.  The  fruit  is  of  an  enor- 
mous size.  Tt  is  a  perfect  freestone, 
the  pit  or  stone  being  extremely  small 
for  so  large  a  fruit.  The  flesh  is  a 
beautiful  cream  colour,  tender,  juicy, 
melting,  and  sugary,  and  of  most 
delicious  flavour  ;  colour  bright 
bronzy  red  ;  season  of  ripening;,  last 
week  of  February. 

PLUMS. 

Rhie  Pock. — Raised  by  Mr.  Rivers, 
England.  Large  and  very  rich  :  one 
of  the  very  best  early  dessert  plums. 

Agelina  Burdett.  —  Juicy,  rich,  and 
highly  flavoured,  early. 

Sugar  Prune, — This  new  prune  is  de- 
scribed as  far  superior  to  the  "French 
Prune";  tree  in  every  respect  a  better 
grower,  and  will  carry  and  mature  a 
larger  crop  of  fruit.  The1  fruit  is 
even  in  size  and  very  large,  averag- 
ing 13  to  15  to  the  pound.  This  vari- 
ety is  being-  planted  in  California  hv 
the  thousand — a  sufficient  guarantee  of 
its  value. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SPRAY 
■with 

Red  Spraying 
Oil 

for  SAN  JOSE  SCALE, 
RED  SPIDER, 
and  PEACH  APHIS. 

Sole  Agents — 

Charles  Atkins  &  Co. 

LIMITED. 
97,  CURRIE  STREET,  ADELAIDE, 


Grand  Duke.  —  Very  large  purple, 
richly  flavoured,  very  productive;  con- 
sidered the  l*est  late  plum  grown. 

Monarch. — Fruit  very  lanjre;  round  - 
ish  oval  ;  dark  purplish  blue »  free- 
stone; of  excellent  auglity.  Tree  ro- 
liust,  and  abundant  beater,  trees  three 
^ears  from  the  graft  bearing  |arp>* 
crops  of  fine  plums.  A  most  valuable 
late  mnrket  plum. 

Greengage. — A  well  known  and  valu- 
able plum,  very  distinct. 

Coe's  Golden  Drop.— A  splendid  var- 
iety, large  yellow:  medium. 

Jefferson. — Large  golden  yellow,  ju- 
icy and  highly  flavoured,  one  of  the 
best  ;  medium. 

Diamond. — Very  dark  large  DUrple, 
with   a  blue   bloom,   sweet    and  rich. 
"•(>  •stone,  an  abundant  bearer-  ' 
first-class  certificate   Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  England. 

Emerald. — This  plum  originated  here 
and  is  evidently  a  seedling  of  "Yellow 
Magnum  Bonum."  which  it  resembles, 
lvut  is  a  much  freer  grower  and  heavy 
regular  bearer.  Tt  is  on1  of  the  very 
b "st  for  iam  or  canning,  much  supe 
rior  to  its  sup'  os  d  parent  -  late. 

JAPANESE  PLUMS. 

She.rp's  Early. — This  varic*--  which 
originated  with  Mr.  John  Sharp,  of 
Cambridge,  N.Z.,  is  undoubtedly  th° 
best  early  and  most  profitable  Japan- 
ese plum  in  cultivation.  Of  lar<re  size 
and  splendid  app°arance.  and  of  deli- 
cious flavour  :  the  flesh  is  firm,  v'ei 
iuioy.  without  bitterness  at  stone. 
The  tree  is  hardy  and  an  upri^M. 
symmetrical  grower,  and  most  prolific 
and  regnlar  cropper. 

Barbank. — Large  size,  nearly  globu- 
lar in  shane  :  colour  clear  cherry  red. 
with  a  thin  lilac  bloom  •  flesh  deep 
yellow,  verv  sweet,  with  a  peculiar 
and  agreeable  flavour  :  strong  grower 
and  a  most  wonderful  bearer. 

October  Purple  —  Another  of  Mr. 
Rurbank's  seedlings.  It  is  a  verv 
large,  purple,  heart-shaped  nlum,  with 
no  splashes  of  lighter  colour  :  flesh 
amber  vellow,  red  beneath  the  skin 
very  juicy,  but  yet  firm,  sweet  and  of 
most  delicious  :  clingstone. 

Santa  Rosa — Very  large,  purplish 
crimson,  of  first  rniality  for  dessert. 
This  is  by  far  the  best  blood  plum 
ever  introduced.  Strong  grower,  good 
habit,  and  regular  bearer. 

Wickson— The  fruit  from  the/  time  it 
is  half-grown  until  a  few  days  before 
ripening  is  of  a  pearlv  white  colour, 
but  all  at  once  a  soft  pink  shading 
creeps  over  it,  and  in  a  few  days  it 
has  changed  to  a  heavy  whitd  bloom  • 
the  stone  is  verv  small  and  the  flesh 
is  of  a  fine  texture,  firm  sugary,  and 
delicious  :  one  of  the  best. 

Combination  —  Raised  by  Luther 
Rurbank,,  who  describes  it  as  a 
Japanese  plum.  The  trees  are  un- 
usually hardy  :  the  bark,  leaves,  and 
fruit  are  all  unicjue  ;  early,  reo-ular, 
and  abundant  hearer  of  large,  hand- 
some, globular  fruit  of  uniform  size  ■ 
flesh  straw  colour,  extremelv  sweet, 
with  a  pronounced  pineapple  flavour  j 
stone  small, 


PEARS. 

.Jargonelle — A  wellknown  early  pear. 

Clapp's  Favourite — An  American  pear 
of  highest  excellence,  ripens  just 
before  "  Williams'  Ron  Chretien  ;" 
early. 

Williams'  Ron  Chretien  (Duchess)— 
Large,  buttery,  and  melting  ;  one  of 
the  lin"st  summer  pears  grown  ra""l 

Conference— Fruit  large  pyriform  : 
skin  dark  green  nnd  russet  ;  flesh 
salmon-coloured,  melting,  juicy,  and 
rich  ;  tree  robust  and  hardy,  makin  r 
a  strong  healthy  growth.  Very 
nrolific  and  a  valuable  market  sort. 

Mount  Vernon — Large,  nearly  globu- 
lar ;  colour  rich  cimnamon  russet  ; 
flesh  juicy,  melting,  with  a  spicy 
vinous  flavour  which  is  peculiar  and 
distinct  from  that  of  any  oH'her  known 
sort  ;  tree  is  a  vigorous  grower,  and 
Conies  into  hearing  early;  late. 

Beurre  Rose; — A  large  dessert  pear 
of  first-rate  quality  ;  medium. 

Paekham's  Triumph — Raised  by  Mr. 
Paokham,  of  Molong,  N.S.W.  This 
is  the  finest  near  T  ever  saw.  It  is 
of  beautiful  T'-<r?«  sha"e.  and  of  the 
most  perfect  flavour,  a  good  grower, 
early  and  prolific  bearer  ;  ripe  in 
April.  Has  received  first  prize  every 
time  it  has  been  exhibited. 

Bountiful—  Fine  flavour,  rich,  melt- 
ing, and  aromp.tic  ;  immense  cropper, 
fruit  large  ;  autumn. 

Josephine  des  Malines  —  A  most 
delicious  pear,  also  one  of  tin  long- 
est keeping  sorts  ;  late. 

Bezi  Mai — Large  size  and  delicious 
flavour,  a  heavy  and  regular  hearer, 
commencing  to  bear  the  th'rd  and 
fourth  year,  i'ncre»s'n~  raridly  in 
ouantity  of  crop;  strongly  recommend- 
ed for  home  and  market  use  ;  late. 

Winter  Cole — Melting,  juicv,  rich, 
and  of  exquisite  flavour  ;  a  first-class 
pear  ;  late. 

Packhfim's  Late  —  Another  variety 
from    Mr.  Pack-ham,   who  speaks  in 

growing  terms  of  this,  his  latest  pro- 
duction.    Fruit    fairly    large';  heavy 
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cropper,  anrl  promises  to  rival 
Triumph. 

—  Dessert  Apples.  — 

Irish  Peach — Good  lieaivr  and  does 
not  blight  ;  early. 

Gravenstein — A  splendid  apple,  good 
flavour  and  colour  ;  early. 

Kins  David—"  King  David  "  is  a 
rich  dark  red  apple  with  yellp»vish 
flesh  :  flavour  good,  juicy  and  rich, 
indeed  the  quality  is  of  the  very  best. 
The  anple  is  supposed  to  be  a  cross 
between  Jonathan  and  Arkansas 
Rlack,  and  adds  the  quality  of  the 
former  to  the  fine  apoearance  of  the 
latter.  The  King  David  apple  has 
been  exhibited  at  a  number  of  horti 
cultural  meetingB,  and  several  years 
ago  was  awarded  the  premium  by  the 
Illinois  ^tate  Horticultural1  Societv 
for  the  best  new  apple.  Tree  is  hardy 
and  vigorous.  This  apple  has  now 
fruited,  and  is  fully  up  to  expecta- 
tion. 

Foster — This  beautiful  apple  was 
raised  by  Mr.  W.  N.  Foster,  of 
Neerim  South.  It  is  of  a  most  beauti 
ful  colour,  and  of  very  fine  flavour. 
Coming  into  use.  in  February  it  will 
fi'l  up  a  gaD  in  the  market  between 
the  very  early  apnles  and  "  Jooa- 
than,"  when  good  dessert  apples  are 
scarce.  We  feel  sure  it  will  sell  before 
anv  other  apnle  at  that  season,  and 
will  keep,  if  necessary,  to  middle  of 
April.  So  far,  the  parent  trees  have 
not  been  affected  with  the  woolly 
aphis  :  it  is  a  free  grower  and  heavy 
bearer.  This  will,  no  doubt,  becomie 
one  of  our  very  best  early  export 
apples. 

Fn<dp.nd's  Glory  ("  Gascoigne  Scar- 
let ") — A  verv  handsome,  red-ch°eked 
apo'e  from  Kent,  free  grower  and  a 
ereat  bearer  ;  a  first-class  dessert 
apple. 

Senator— A  new  apole  of  superior 
merit.  For  rare  beauty  ami  singu- 
larly fine  quality,  the  choice  of  everv- 
one.  The  (Treat  show  aoole  at  the 
World's  Fair.  Just  the  right  size  to 
attract  hnvers.  Tree  a  vigorous 
iPTower  and  rejgular  bearer  :  flesh 
yellowish  white  and  of  exq.uisite 
quality. 

Delicious — A  strong  grower,  hardv 
and  most  prolific  bearer,  fine  colour, 
'ike  "  Jonathan."  and  most  exquisite 
'flavour,  One  of  the  best  life  keeping 
apples.  -  , 

Pomme  de  Veige — Flesh  white,  n 
!  fine  market  apple  ;  medium. 

•Tohn  Sharp  —  A  seedling  from 
"  Primmp  de  Nek'e,"  anrl  is  perhaps 
the  best  of  Mr.  IT.  F.  Sham's  seed 
lin«s  :  perfectly  blieht -proof .  enormous. 
Jfv  profluctive.  large  size,  most  hand- 
Home  appearance ;  good  in  sbaoe  and 
colour,  and  keeps  over  a  lone  season. 
The  hardiest  and  best  apple  of  it  - 
season. 

;  f'leonatra — The  best  known  apple, 
floes  be«t  in  dry  localities. 


—  Planting  Out.  — 

It  is  always  good  advice  to  plant 
just  before  a  change.  It  is  also 
advice  which  can  only  l>e  partially 
acted  upon,  because  the  gardener  must 
keep  things  going  and  he  cannot  do 
three  days  or  three  hours'  work  in 
one.  Personally  in  a  home  garden  I 
prefer  to  run  the  risk  of  having  to 
tinish  planting  out  after  rain  has 
started  rather  than  put  out  the  young 
plants  in  the  hot  days  which  in  our 
climate  freqruently  come  before  a 
change.  Still,  one  cannot  always  do 
as  he  wants,  and  when  planting  has 
to  be  done  in  dry  weather  the  plaja 
is  to  have  the  soil  moist  enough  to 
take  water  nicely  and  dry  e'nough  to 
be  crumbly.  Then  let  the  water-can 
follow  the  planting,  and  although  the 
plants  may  droop  they  will  not  hurt. 

Make  successive  sowings  of  broad 
beans  and  peas.  Of  peas,  the  seeds- 
men will  supply  many  new  sorts 
which  I  advise  the  grower  to  try,  be- 
cause one  never  knows  when  he  will 
get  a  new  thing-  specially  suited  to  his 
conditions,  but  the  good  old  Yorkshire 
Hero  still  remains  my  favourite,  and 
whatever  else  I  plant  some  of  this. 
Transplant  vouno  onions  as  they  are 
ready  in  early  districts,  and  in  later 
ones  prepare  the  seedbeds  and  plant 
at  once.  Tt  is  the  custom  of  many 
onion-growers  in  late  districts  to  sun- 
ply  seed  a"d  arrange  with  people  in 
early  districts  to  grow  the  plants  at 
Is.  per  1,00ft.  Where  this  i3  not  done 
to  get  early  plants,  seed  should  be 
sown  in  late  districts  in  April,  so  that 
the  plants  mav  be  well  on  the  way 
liefore  the  cold  weather.  Tn  the  South- 
Fast  of  South  Australia  and  in  the 
P.allarat  districts  seed  mav  be  drilled 
in  the  fields  in  September,  and  the 
plants  are  riot  then  transplanted.  The! 
land  must  be  clean,  and  kept  so.  For 
the  home  garden  the  best  plan  is  to 
biM  plants  from  the  nurservmen  or 
seedsmen. 

Seakale  shoidd  now  be  covered  to 
force. 

Sninach.  turnips,  carrots,  etc.,  must 
be  kept  weeded,  and  the  soil  of  all 
bpds  should  be  stirred  when  the  wea- 
ther will  permit . 

Slugs  will  play  havoc  unless  dealt 
with.  The  best  remedy  is  to  keen  the 
whole  garden  clean,  and  Provide  no 
harbour1  for  them.  After  some  wars 
of  effort  thev  trouble  me  verv  little 
now,  but  T  am  always  on  the  look  ont. 
and  when  onlv  a  few  are  seen  T  0"O 
nil  over  the  beds,  not  onlv  where  dam- 
nee  is  being  done,  but  a'l  over  with  a 
little  air-slaked  lime  in  the  bottom  of 
a  branbag.  T  select  a  clear,  calm 
nbdit  about  9  p.m. — all  the  better  if 
moonlight— and  can  dust  the  whole 
n-arden  ;n  ..  snovf  fjmP  without  'lend- 
ing m'-  '  ack.  A  grain  or  two  of  lime 
dust  ;eems  to  settle  a  slug,  and  T 
fi'  d  them  lying  dead  next  morning. 

For  sns-ils,  T  gather  the  big  ones  at 
night  and   crn.sh  them,  leaving  (berry 


on  the  spot,  and  next  day  dust  a  little 
Paris  green,  London  purple,  arsenite 
of  lime,  or  white  arsenic  on  the  dead 
snails,  and  next  night  all  snails  and 
slugs  within  range  will  make  for  the 
bait,  and  so  be  poisoned.  It  is  sur- 
prising how  snails  and  slugs  make  for 
a  dead  fellow  and  feast  on  him  by  the 
side  of  tender  young  seedling  without 
touching  the  latter. 

Dig  over  asparagus  beds,  and  give  a 
mulch  up  to  G'inches  of  stable  mannre, 
to  which  add  .litis,  of  superphosphate 
and  2tTis.  sulphate  of  potash  per  rod 
of  ground.  Nitrogen  can  be  added  in 
spring  in  the  form  of  sulphate  of  am- 
monia or  nitrate  of  soda  in  two  dres- 
sings each  of  lib.  to  the  rod. 

Dig  up  and  store  Jerusalem  arti- 
chokes and  '  prepare  to  plant  new  beds. 
Like  Dahlias,  they  will  stand  anv 
ciMantity  of  manure  and  water.  Dig 
deeply,  manure  freely,  using  from  4  to 
(5  lbs.  of  super  and  3  Ibis,  of  sulphate 
of  potash  to  the  rod  before  planting. 
Top  dress  with  nitrogenous  manure  in 
sprin>>\   as   with  asparagus. 

Plant  rhubarb.  You  cannot  pre- 
pare the  ground  too  well  or  hardlv 
manure  too  heavily.  Use  double  the 
quantities  recommended  for  artichokes. 

Ptepare  asparagus  beds  if  not  al- 
ready done.  As  with  rhubarb,  it  lasts 
years,  and  must  be  well  manured.  As 
Freataently  described,  the  bed  should 
be  double  dug  with  plenty  of  manure 
in  the  bottom  and  dug  in.  The  same 
quantities  of  artificials  should  be  given 
as  advised  for  rhubarb.  Salt  does 
not  appear  to  be  really  necessarv  if 
experiments  count  for  anything,  but 
the  idea  is  an  old  one,  and  a  pound 
to  the  rod  can  do  no  harm. 

The  following  seeds  mav  be  sown 
where  the  ground  is  not  too  wet  and 
sodden  :  —  Asparagus,  carrots,  cress, 
endive,  kale,  leek,  lettuce,  mustard, 
nastnrtim.  onions,  parsley,  radish, 
rape,  red  and  white  beet,  sea  kale 
spinach,  swedes,  and  turnips.  Also 
broad  beans  and  peas. 

Plnnt  out  globe  artichokes,  aspara- 
gus roots,  brocoli,  cabbage,  cardoons. 
cauliflower,  chives  endive.  garlic, 
herbs,  shallots,  horse  radish,  leeks,  let- 
tuce, onions,  rhubarb,  seakale,  tarra- 
gon, Potato,  onions,  tree  onions, 
Jerusalem  artichokes. 

Keep  down  the  we<d^,  for  early 
weedintr  saves  work.  Choose  dry. 
warm  dnvs  for  this.  Clean  paths,  and 
also  rubbish  from  corners,  for  they 
harbour  snails,  s'rigs,  and  other  pests. 
Get  as  much  digging  done  as  possible 
before  the  wet  month  of  Julv. 

Green  manuring  is  as  useful  in  a 
garden  as  in  a  field,  except  that  its 
necessity  is  less  on  account  of  the 
humus  added  in  the  form  of  manure. 
Still,  a  crop  of  clover,  peas,  or  tares 
f?rig  in  in  snrine  is  a  heln.  and  if 
Troiind  is  not  wanted  for  a  crop  this 
i!  a  very  good  way  of  using  it. 

Prepare  hot -beds  for  earlv  cucum- 
bers, melons,  tomatoes,  and  marrow's, 
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Raising  Early  Plants  in  the 
Hot  Bed. 


—  The  Frame  for  a  Hot  Bed.  — 

The  frames  used  for  this  purpose 
vary  greatly  is  size  and  construction, 
however,  the  following  sized  frame  will 
be  found  suitable  for  nil  the  amateur's 
requirement  :— 20  in.  high  in  front,  by 
30  in.  high  at  the  back,  l>v  6  ft.  wide 
froim  back  to  front,  and  6  to  8  feet 
long  to  take  two  lights.  For  a 
smaller  frame,  make  the  width  half 
the  above,  i.e.,  3  ft. 

—  Heating  Material  to  he  Used.  — 

The  most  suitable  material  for  form- 
ing hotbeds  is  stable  manure.  When 
fresh  it  must  be  laid  in  heaps  I  or  5ft. 
wide  by  about  3  or  4ft.  high,  after,  it 
has  been  lying  for  three  or  four  davs 
a  brisk  fermentation  should  be  takin" 
place.  Tt  will  then  be  necessary  to 
turn  it  over,  taking  care,  however, 
that  what  was  at  the  bottom  is  now 
at  the  top.  and  vice  versa.  After  a 
few  more  davs  a  second  fermentation 
will  have  taken  place  and  the  strawv 
matter  should  have  been  decaved 
enough  to  be  torn  asunder  with  a 
fork.  The  manure  is  now  sufncientlv 
matured  to  be  made  un  into  a  hot- 
bed. For  districts  where  thev  hav*>  n<> 
hca^-  winter  frosts,  the  best  heating 
material  can  be  made  bv  mixin"  on" 
part  of  stable  manure  prepared  a« 
above  an  equal  miantitv  of  dried 
leaves  ;  this  will  give  a  more  lasting 
and  not  so  violent  a  fermentation. 

—  The  Hot  Bed.  — 
To  form  the  hotbed,  clear  a  space 
18  in.  larger  all  round  than  the  frame 
intended  to  be  placed  on  it.  On  this 
cleared  space,  place  the  prepared 
manure  to  a  hc'n-ht  of  a^ out' two  feet. 
The  frame  should  then  be  placed  on 
it.  and  a  foot  more  of  the  manure 
placed  on  the  inside,  and  banked 
round  the  frame  on  the  outside.  The 
manure  will  of  coiirse  sink. 

The  inside  surface  of  the  frame 
should  be  levelled  and  a  dressing  of 
about  six  inches  of  potting  comnost 
or  good  soil  placed  on  it.  When  this 
lms  been  done,  wait  a  dav  or  two 
till' the  heat  has  had  time  to  permeato 
through  the  soil.  Tf  the  frame  is  for 
encumbers,  the  seed  should  be  sown 
direct  on  the  compost,  bxit  if  it  is 


only  intended  to  bring  on  cucumbers, 
tomatoes,  and  eggplants,  etc.,  for 
transplanting  out  later,  the  seed 
should  be  sown  in  pots  and  these 
plunged  into  the  soil. 

The  soil  and  air  should  not  be 
warmer  than  about  70  degrees.  Hot- 
beds should  always  be  placed  in  a 
sheltered  position,  facing  the  east, 
and,  when  possible,  on  dry  soil. 

When  the  heat  of  the  manure  begins 
to  flag  it  may  be  renewed  bv  remov- 
ing the  outer  bank  of  manure  and 
substituting  a  fresh  lot  of  fermenting 
manure. 

—  The  Trench  Hot  Bed.  — 

Tf  a  frame  is  unobtainable,  a  very 
simple,  cheap  and  effective  hotbed  may 
be  made  as  follows  : — Take  out  a 
trench  in  the  garden,  say  2ft.  05m. 
deep,  from  2  to  4  ft.  wide,  and  anv 
length  you  may  desire  ;  the  earth 
that  is  removed  should  be  banked  up 
all  round  to  prevent  water  runn'ng 
in,  fill  this  to  about  18  in.  from  the 
top  of  the  bank  with  the  manure 
prepared  as  I  have  iust  stated,  tread 
it  firmlv  down,  and  on  if  place  a  layer 
of  loam  about  Oin.  thick.  The  plants 
may  be  planted  in  this,  and  on  ton 
of  the  whole  li<rhts  can  be  placed. 
This  plan  will  be  found  very  advan- 
tageous for  market  cardeners,  as  long 
trenches  may  inexpensiv  -]y  be  made, 
ann  a  large  simply  of  verv  earrv 
encumber  raised  for  market. 

—  Inexpensive  Lights.  — 

A  verv  cheap  light  for  hotjbj  ds  mav 
be  made  bv  making  p  fram°  from  light 
timber,  2  ft.  6  in.  wide  and  anv  re- 
qnired  length.  On  this  nail  a  width 
of  common  cheao  wh:*-  e«Ueo.  Pnd 
give  it  a  coat  or  two  of  pale  varnish 
or  o'l.  This  in  s»vera''  wavs  is  pre- 
ferable to  glass,  cheapness,  no  fear  of 
breakage  ;  it  also  prevents  the  hot 
sun  from  scoreh'ng  the  tender  plants. 
(Dissolvhicr  i  Tb.  soao  and  mixing 
with  1  gallon  of  hot  linseed  oil  and 
pa'ntinrr  on  the  calico  will  do  verv 
well.— Fd.) 

—  Fruiting  Cucumbers  in  a  Hot -Bed. — 

Cucumbers  reaiuire  plenty  of  light 
and  a  regular  supply  of  water  and  a 
regular  temperature  of  about  70  dc- 
■When  thev  show  fruit,  keep  pinched 
back  to  the  second  joint.  This  will 
induce  them  to  put  out  other  growths, 
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and  fruiting  shoots  will  form1  in  abun- 
dance. It  is  necessary  to  give  a  little 
attention  to  thinning  in  order  to 
prevent  the  space  becoming  over- 
crowded. Only  leave  enough  leaves 
to  keep  the  plants  healthy. 

Sometimes  the  fruit  is  bitter.  This 
is  caused  by  the  plants  lagging.  Thev 
should,  therefore,  be  pushed  along 
briskly  with  plenty  of  heat  and 
moisture,  and  should  not  receive  a 
check  from  want  of  either  of  these. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  and  nitrate  of 
soda,  \  oz.  to  a  gallon  of  water,  will 
be  found  a  very  nice  stimulant  for 
cucumbers.  Under  a  light,  say,  fi  ft. 
x  3  ft.,  two  or  three  plants  may  be 
grown  on  little  hillocks. 

—  The  Management  of  Hot-beds.  — 

Tf  the  frame  gets  too  hot,  air  must 
be  carefully  admitted  by  slightly 
raising  the  light.  In  any  case  fresh 
air  must  be  admitted  in  the  morning 
to  allow  the  fumes  which  have  col- 
lected during  the  night  to  escape. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  let  the 
cold  air  strike  the  plants. 

Tomatoes,  cucumbers,  egg-plants  for 
planting  out  later  should  be  sown  in 
small  pots,  say  \  dozen  seeds  to  each 
pot.  and  afterwards  thi'n  out  to  one 
strong,  sturdy  plant,  and  care  must 
alw*ays  be  taken  not  to  let  them 
liecome  weak  and  leggy. 
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Fruit  Trees  on  Trellises  for  Home 
Gardens  for  Amateurs. 


("Reprinted  from  the   Garden  and 
Field). 

These  notes  will  be  open  to  cri- 
ticism by  the  trained  gardener 
familiar  with  and  well  accustomed 
to  growing  fruit  trees  as  espali- 
ers, cordons,  fans,  or  in  the  other 
score  of  ways  of  almost  mathemati- 
cal regularity  of  English,  French, 
and  German  home  gardens.  They 
will  be  equally  open :  to  the  objec- 
tions of  the  practical  fruit  grower 
if  he  does  not  at  once  recognise 
the  simple  fact  that  thev  are  not 
intended  for  commercial  opera- 
tions. It  is  well,  therefore,  to  at 
once  disarm  friendlv  critics  by 
drawing  a  clear  line  of  distinction 
between  a  fruit  garden  intended 
either  solely  or  chietlv  for  home 
use  and  one  planted  purelv  for 
commercial  purposes,  i.e.,  with 
the  one  object  of  producing  fruit 
of  good  market  aualitv  as  econo- 
micallv  as  possible. 

-  —  Object  of  the  Commercial 
Grower.  — 

It  cannot  be  too  clearly  stated 
or  more  completelv  recognised — 
1st,  that  under  ordinary  commer- 
cial conditions  the  fruit  grower 
should  limit  the  number  of  varie- 
ties he  grows,  not  onlv  to  those 
most  suitable  to  his  soil  and  cli- 
mate, but  also  to  such  of  those  as 
he  can  profitably  market  ;  and 
2nd,  that  in  training  the  trees  he 
must  adopt  the  system  that  will 
will  give  the  maximum  of  results 
with  the  minimum 'of  labour  and 
expense. 

—  Purpose  of  the  Home  Garden.— 

For  the  home  garden  the  first 
consideration  is  as  great  a  vari- 
ety of  fruit  trees  as  possible,  in 
small  or  moderate  quantity,  ex- 
tending over  as  long  a  fruiting 
period  as  can  be  arranged.  Pro- 
vided this  object  can  be  attained, 
the  cost  within  reason  is  not  a 
matter  of  so  much  moment. 

For  the  commercial  fruitgrower 
the  initial  cost  of  providing  the 
trellis,  followed  by  the  time  and 
labour  needed  to  tie  in  the  shoots 
and  to  keep  the  trees  well  in 
hand,  place  anv  system  of  trellis- 
ed  fruit  trees  on  ai  large  scale  out 
of  the  range  of  practical  work 
under  ordinary  conditions  in  Aus- 
tralia. Tn  small  homestead  allot- 
ments or  blocks,  where  the  holder 
can  pet  timber  for  his  fences 
cheaply,    and    where   he  wants  to 


set  aside  a  small  paddock  for  the 
cow  and  another  for  lucerne  and 
other  fodder,  and  utilise  the  bal- 
ance of  the  land  to  ,  the  best  pur- 
pose for  the  intense  culture  of 
fruit,  herbs,  and  vegetables,  com- 
bined with  fowls,  there  is  much  to 
commend  the  trellis  system  for 
the  fruit.  By  using  netting  on  the 
trellises  or  some  of  them  he  can 
not  onlv  use  the  land  between-  for 
vegetable  crops,  but  he  can,  when 
the  ground  is  free  and  the  fruit 
not  liable  to  damage,  place  hur- 
dles at  the  ends  and  turn  the 
space  into  fowl,  duck,  or  chicken 
runs.  It  is  quite  certain  that  a 
man  who  knows  how  can  get  as 
much  fruit  from  half  an  aerie  of 
trellised  trees  and  grow  as  many 
vegetables  between  as  he  could  on 
an  acre  in  the  ordinary  way,  pro- 
vided he  puts  the  same  labor  and 
manure  into  it. 

—  Meaning  of  Trellis.  — 

At  first  thought  I  would  not 
use  the  term  trellis  in  connection 
with  these  notes,  because  the  Eng- 
lish and  Caneinental  trained  gar- 
dener ordinarily  associates  the 
term  with  a  much  more  regular 
and  more  difficult  work  of  train- 
ing cordons,  spaliers,  fans,  or 
other  mathematically  regular  sys- 
tems of  trees.  The: word  trellis  is, 
however,  defined  by  Webster  as 
"  A  structure  or  form  of  cross- 
bar or  lattice  work  used  for  vari- 
ous nurposes,  or  for  supporting 
trees."  It  does  not  imply  any 
set  method  of  training.  I  am, 
therefore,  adopting  the  term  trel- 
lised •  trees  as  carrying  a  generally 
accepted  meaning  in  Australia  of 
trees  trained  in  any  way  regular- 
ly or  irregularly  on  a  framework 
of  wood,  wires,  or  netting. 

—  Regular  Spaliers,  etc.  — 

The  training  of  trees  as  cordons, 
either  horizontal,  oblique,  or  up- 
right, or  as  fans  in  their  various 
modi  (led  forms,  or  as  < regular  spa- 
liers in  various  forms,  is  one  of 
the  perfections  of  the  gardener's 
art.  The  work,  however,,  is  more 
tedious  than  actually  difficult  pro- 
vided that  in  addition  to  knowing 
the  principles  of  pruning  and  the 
special  habits  of  each  variety  of 
tree,  the  gardener  has  either  seen 
the  work  done,  or  by  experience  has 
learned  all  the  points  on  which 
complete  success  so  greatly  de- 
pends. I  have  often  seen  amateurs 
look  at  the  illustrations  in  Eng- 
lish, German,  and  French  books 
on  gardening,   and    express  incre- 


dulity over  the  perfect  symmetry, 
mathematical  regularity,  and  often 
curious  shapes  into  which  the 
trees  are  trained.  There  need  be 
no  doubt  about  the  genuineness  of 
the  illustrations,  for  if  Nature- 
does  not  provide  a  bud  in  the 
right  place,  the  gardener  puts  one, 
there,  a/nd  if  the  shoot  does  not 
bend  as  it  is  wanted  it  is  made 
to  do  so.  Not  only  is  it  difficult 
to  teach  one  of  these  systems  on 
paper,  but  the  number  of  them 
and  the  slow  work  of  covering  a 
trellis  when  thev  are  adopted  are 
further  reasons  for  advocating  the 
easier,  though  less  perfect,  irregu- 
lar training.  The  plan  is  not  as 
good,  but  it  gives  quicker  results, 
and  requires  little,  if  any,  more 
skill  than  the  ordinary  tree.  After 
a  while  many  will  not  be  satisfied 
with  it,  and  will  then  be  led  to 
adopt  the  better,  though  more 
difficult,  regular  training. 

—  The  Plan  Suggested.  — 

In  a  few  sentences  T  suggest  to 
the  amateur  that  he  should  lay 
his  ground  so  that  he  can  run  a 
series  of  good  posts  down  the 
rows,  stretch  wires  (about  No.  12 
will  do)  six  inches  apart,  plant 
his  trees  close  to  the  trellis,  sup- 
press all  wood  except  that  which 
lies  close  to  the  wires,  and  '  train 
that  as  a  rough  fan,  rub  off  all 
shoots  which  start  outwards,  thin 
out  the  others,  and  otherwise 
prune  as  in  the  case  of  a  standard 
tree.  That  sounds  simple  enough 
for  anyone,  and  it  is  certainly  un- 
orthodox. As  he  proceeds  he  will 
find  that  he  can  make  many  im- 
provements, and  as  he  studies  the 
behaviour  of  the  trees  he  will  de- 
sire greater  regularity,  and  be 
thus  led  to  study  the  proper 
training  of  fans,  spaliers,  and  so 
forth. 

—  Distance  apart  of  Trellises.  — 

The, distance  between  the  tellises 
and  between  the  trees  on  the  trel- 
lises 1  are  matters  over  which  one 
might  argue  until  to-morrow 
morning.  The  fact  is  they  depend 
on  conditions  and  circumstances. 
As  1  am  writing  only  of  the  home 
garden,  I  presuppose  careful  culti- 
vation, irrigation  when  necessary, 
and  full  attention  to  manuring. 
Now,  if  these  things  are  attended 
to  it  does  not  matter  how  close 
the  trees  are,  and  the  matter  of 
light  or  shade  and  utilisation  or 
otherwise  of  the  spaces  between 
the  trellises  are  the  only  factors 
to  be  considered  in  deciding  on  the 
distance  apart  of  the  trellises.  It 
just  amounts  to  this,  if  you  plant 
one  tree  in  a  rod  of  ground  its 
roots  in  time  fill  the  whole  of  the 
ground,  and  the  tree  grows  in  pro- 
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portion.  If  yon  want  four  trees 
on  the  ground  the  roots  have  only 
the  sarnie  feeding  area,  and  the 
tops  the  same  air  space,  so  that 
the  four  will  necessarily  be  dwarf- 
ed. If  they  are  close,  however, 
there  is  not  enough  light  and  the 
trees  try  to  run  upwards  and  can- 
not thrive  and  hear  properly: 

My  plan  is  to  run  the  trellises 
north  and  south,  and  then  I  find 
that  they  may  he  as  close  to- 
gether as  thev  are  high  ;  but  for 
six  feet  trellises  I  like  eight  feet 
apart  as  the  minimum.  That  will 
give  room  for  a  vegetable  bed  five 
feet  wide  between.  If  the  garden 
is  shaded  by  buildings,  then  more 
room  must  be  given  ;  and  if  the 
owner  ha«  space  available  from 
ten  to  sixteen  feet  between  the 
trellises  is  close  enough.  If  the 
owner  desires  to  cover  in  bis 
trees  with  permanent  wire  netting 
he  can  make  two  trellises  six 
feet  apart,  with  twenty  feet  be- 
tween the  double  trellises.  A  frame 
[0  feet  wide  will  cover  the  whole 
in  and  allow  two  feet  between  t he- 
netting  and  each  trellis  on  the 
outside,  and  that  is  enough  to 
work  in,  though  I  would  advise 
six  inches  extra. 

—  Distance  Apart  of  Trees.  — 
The  distance  apart  of  the  trees 
on  the  trellis  is  also  a  matter  of 
adaptation,  and  my  ideas  will,  I 
know,  be  criticised  ;  but  I  have 
tested  them,  and  know  that  for  the 
object  aimed  at  they  are  all  right. 
My  purpose,  and  I  think  that  of  the 
home  gardener  in  general,  is  to 
have  as  great  a  variety  as  pos- 
sible of  the  best  fruits,  over  as 
long  a  .period  as  possible,  and  not 
enough  of  any  to  tire  the  family 
of  that  sort,  or  more  than  can  be 
used  in  the  short  time  some  sorts 
last. 

Now,  in  peaches  the  amateur 
wants  at  least  two  dozen  sorts  to 
secure  the  above  object.  If  he 
plants  20  feet  apart  on  the  old 
style  he  must  have  a  quarter  of 
an  acre  under  peaches,  and  when 
the  trees  grow  he  will  have  so 
many  that  he  does  not  know  what 
to  do  with  them.  My  plan  is, 
thesefore,  to  groiw  a  small  tree  of 
each  which,  when  carrying  a  full 
crop,  will  give,  six  eight  or  ten 
dozen  prime  peaches,  and  I  can  get 
that  on  five  feet  of  trellis  six  feet 
six  high.  At  five  feet  apart  my 
24  sorts  will  occupy  120  feet  of 
trellis.  Thus  on  this  120  feet  of 
fruit  fence  I  would  have  peaches 
from  the  beginning  of  December  to 
the  end  of  March.  All  would  not 
bear  equally  well  each  year  ;  but 
it  would  not  be  too  much  to  ex- 
pect from  120  to  150  dozen  a  ^rear 


on  a  well-cared-for  trellis.  Pour 
short  trellises  30ft.  long,  with  six 
trees  on  each,  would  give  the  same 
result,  and  if  these  were  8ft.  apart 
the  minimum  ground  area  for  the 
24  sorts,  allowing  4ft.  on  the 
outer  side  of  each,  would  be  40 
by  30  feet. 

This  is  not  too  much  for  many 
suburban  gardens  ;  but  is  too  great 
for  a  cottage  allotment,  and  the 
amateur  must  either  reduce  the 
number  oi  varieties,  or  place  them 
closer  together.  In  such  a  case 
my  plan  would  be  to  plant  not 
more  than  three  feet  apart  on  the 
trellis.  On  a  space  20  by  30  feet 
I  would,  in  fact,  stick  to  the  full 
number  of  varieties,  and  plant 
close  enough  to  get  them  in  the 
space  available.  Trees  planted  two 
feet  apart  on  a  trellis  hit.  (An.  high 
will  have  at  least  26  square  feet 
of  bearing  surface  each,  and,  allow- 
ing three  peaches  to  the  square 
foot,  would  permit  of  78,  or,  say 
six  dozen  on  each  tree  carrying  a 
good  crop.  How  very  much  bet- 
ter is  this  plan  than  having  two 
or  three  big  trees  giving  only  that 
number  of  sorts  of  peaches?  The 
additional  cost  is  the  expense  of 
the  trellis,  and  the  extra  cost  of 
trees.  The  trellis  need  not  be  ex- 
pensive, and  against  it  may  be  set 
the  extra  area  of;  ground  for  grow- 
ing potatoes  and  other  vegeta|b(les. 
The  trees  are  not  expensive,  and 
the  cost  of  the  greater  number  is 
counterbalanced  by  the  fact  that 
they  will  produce  more  fruit  and 
of  a  better  quality. 

In  advocating  such  close  plant- 
ing, I  do  not  desire  to  urge  the 
matter  at  all  strongly.  Those  who 
have  not  tried  the  plan  may  well 
be  excused  for  not  following  me 
fully,  and  I  can  only  assure  them 
that  it  is  all  right.  If  they  do 
not  care  to  risk  two  or  three  feet, 
they  may  feel  quite  safe  in  plant- 
ing at  five  or  six  feet. 

—  Several  Sorts  of  One  Tree.  — 

There  is  another  plan  of  securing 
a  selection,  and  that  is  bv  plant- 
ing at  six  or  twelve  feet  and  bud- 
ding two,  three,  or  four  sorts  on 
each  tree.  I  have  done  this  with 
capital  results  both  on  trellised 
trees  and  on  the  ordinary  stan- 
dards. 

—  First  Year's  Work.  — 

It  is  not  necessary  to  put  up  the 
trellis  the  first  year.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  to  carefully  lay  out 
the  ground  and  mark  where  the 
trellis  is  to  be.  Then  divide  the 
space  for  the  number  of  trees  you 
are  willing  to  plant  and  put  them 
in,  cutting  each  hard  back  to  two 
short  spurs  painting  along  the  line 
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the  trellis  is  to  occupy.  During 
the  growing  season  suppress  all 
the  shoots  which  grow  outwards, 
onlv  allowing  those  to  grow  which 
are  in  the  line  of  the  trellis.  Two 
shoots  from  each  tree  are  enough, 
and,  in  fact,  the  best  number  to 
begin  with.  Keep  the  trees 
watered,  especially  after  Christ- 
mas, and  get  a  strong  growth  as 
a  foundation.  Tie  to  stakes  in  the 
line  of  the  fence  to  begin  the 
training. 

—  Putting  up  the  Trellis.  — 

When  the  time  comes  for  put- 
ting up  the  trellis,  and  for  prefer- 
ance  this  should  be  before  the  trees 
are  planted,  I  would  advise  that 
the  end  posts  be  good  strong  ones. 
Any  timber  which  will  stand  and 
any  shape  will  do  e-nr-T1  "  v.  -U  ex- 
cept for  appearance.  If  jarrah  be 
used  I  advise  4x4  and  nine  feet 
long.  This  allows  for  30  inches  in 
the  ground  and  6ft.  6in.  out. 
These  end  posts  must  be  well 
strutted,  the  strut  reaching  to 
within  a  foot  of  the  top  and  hav- 
ing its  bottom  against  a  peg  eight 
or  nine  feet  away.  Do  not  be 
tempted  to  use  short  struts.  For 
the  intermediate  posts  lighter  stuff 
is  good  enough,  3x2  jarrah  being 
what  I  have  used,  and  I  put  them 
from  8  to  10  feet  apart.  The  holes 
are  best  bored  beforehand.  The 
top  wire  should  be  three  inches 
from  the  top  of  the  posts,  and  the 
bottom  one  nine  inches  or  a  foot 
from  the  ground.  The  bottom  and 
top  wires  shoidd  be  No.  10,  but 
the  others  may  be  No.  12,  and  for 
short  lengths  of  20  feet  bv  putting 
a  middle  wire  of  No.  12,  the  rest 
i  mav  be  No.  14.  I  would  stretch 
'  the  bottom  wire  and  temporarily 
fasten  it,  for  this  will  check  any 
tendency  of  the  end  posts  to  rise, 
[  for  with  short  struts  it  is  easy 
'  when  straining  the  top  wire  to 
pull  the  posts  right  out  of  the 
ground. 

—  The  Use  of  Netting.  — 

If  it  be  intended  to  combine  the 
't  fruit  trellis  and  fowl  runs  I  would 
i  put    up    three  wires  ,one    at  the 
i  top,  one  at  the  bottom,  and  one 
L  in    the    middle,  and  stretch  6ft. 
»  bv   lin.  No.    18  wire  netting  neat- 
¥  ly  and  tightly.     In  training  the 
■   trees  on  the  netting  I  would  keep 
all  the  permanent  wood    on  one 
side  of  the  netting,  which  is  very 
i    convenient  for  tving  in  the  fruiting 
wood. 

What  I  have  written  will,  I 
think,  show  the  amateur  what  is 
I  suggested  as  a  desirable  plan  of 
growing  home  fruit  ;  and  also  ex- 
plain all  that  is  necessary  for  the 
beginner  to  do  now. 


Health  on  the  Farm. 


Country  air  and  country  condi- 
tions are  conducive  to  the  produc- 
tion of  healthy  men  and  women, 
always  provided  that  too  much 
trust  is  not  put  in  them.  Some 
farmers  are  careless  about  the 
surroundings  of  their  homes,  and 
when  insanitary  conditions  exist, 
ill  health  is  the  natural  conse- 
quence. Where  there  are  open 
closets  (lies  frequently  carry  dis- 
ease. City  residents  have  the  ad- 
vantages, as  a  rule,  of  good  drain- 
age, and  a  better  system  of 
getting  rid  of  sewage.  If  the  far- 
mer will  add  these  conditions 
there  is  no  doubt  but  he  will 
have  little  need  to  call  in  the 
medical  man.  Where  water  is 
plentiful,  and  the  dwelling  house 
situated  on  sloping  ground,  it  is  a 
comparatively  easy  matter  to  111- 
stal  a  system  of  sewerage.  Pipes 
leading  to  a  septic  tank  is  all  that 
is  necessary.  The  farmer  who 
can  afford  to  spend  a  little  money 
in  rectifying  the  matters  men- 
tioned will  effectively  increase  the 
standard  of  health  and  personal 
comfort  of  all  residing  in  his 
home. 

 <$>  

The  Farmer  of  To-day. 


The  farmer  of  to-day  is  a  very 
different  type  to  the  one  of  half 
a  century  ago.  There  are  many 
reasons  for  the  change,  but  chief 
among  them  is  the  fact  that  the 
standard  of  intelligence  has  been 
raised  proportionately  higher  than 
probably  in  any  other  calling. 
Agricultural  and  other  colleges 
have  sent  voting  men  back  to  the 
land  to  introduce  new  methods, 
and  to  induce  their  elders  to  aban- 
don old  systems  not  in  keeping 
with  present-day  conditions.  The 
application  of  cold  storage,  the  in- 
vention of  the  harvester,  the  oil 
engine,  and  the  various  other 
machines  and  implements:  designdd 
by  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the 
engineer  and  mechanic  have  revo- 
lutionised farming.  Agricultural 
papers  have  also  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  education  of 
the  modern  farmer.  They  are  his 
professional  literature,  and  cover 
all  phases  of  farming.  Another 
thinir  that  has  been  invaluable  in 
helping  on  the  farmer  is  the  rail- 
way. It  enables  him  to  see  more 
of  the  countrv  and  the  city.  He  is 
no   longer   in    the   hands   of  the 


local  storekeeper,  and  the  days  of 
barter  are  gone.  He  is  thorough- 
ly acquainted  with  the  latest 
market  quotations,  and  there  is 
not  now  much  hope  of  the  dis- 
honest dealer  taking  him  down. 
When  we  visit  the  agricultural 
shows  the  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  his  methods  is  most  ob- 
servable. His  exhibits  now  repre- 
sent quality  rather  than  quantity. 
The  handsome  cows  give  place  to 
the  one  that  yields  the  most  and 
the  richest  milk,  the  biggest 
potato  is  supplanted  by  the  best 
potato,  the  big  pig  is  ousted  bv 
the  best  bacon  pig,  and  so  right 
along  the  whole  line  of  the  numer- 
ous products  of  the  farm.  The 
more  we  study  the  present-day 
farmer  and  his  methods,  the  more 
apparent  it  is  that  he  has  become 
to  a  large  extent  a  business  man. 
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TO  STOCK  OWNERS. 

This  well-known  COLONIAL  OFFICE 
is  now  issuing. 

LIVE  STOCK  POLICIES. 

with  most  lenient  conditions,  special- 
ly prepared  to  meet  local  requirements 
covering 

DEATH    FROM    FIRE,  NATURAL 

CAUSES,  AND  ACCIDENT. 


Foaling  Risks  a  Specialty. 


FOR    RATES    AND  PARTICULARS 

APl'LY  TO  THE  LOCAL  AGENT. 
(N.B.— The  well-known  '  Maori  Head  ' 
Agency  plate  is  to  be  seen  in  all  the 
chief  centres),  or  THE  MANAGER, 
112  KING  WILLIAM  ST.,  ADELAIDE. 
Claims  paid  exceed  £7,500,000. 

Departments  —  FIRE,  MARINE, 
ACCIDENT,    EMPLOYERS'  INDEM 
NITY,     PLATEGLA88,  FIDELITY 
GUARANTEE,  ADMINISTRATION 
BONDS.  BURGLARY,  LIVE  STOCK. 
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Diseases  of  Sheep. 


—  By  If.  Leeney,  M.R.C.V.S.  — 

Sheepbreeders  in  general  probably 
give  but  little  credit  to  the  veterinary 
profession  for  recent  improvements  in 
the  treatment  of  ovine  diseases.  A 
great  deal  that  lias  been  written 
might  be  summed  up  in  the  cautic 
words  of  a  reviewer,  who  said  of  a 
hook,  '  It  contains  much  that  is  new. 
and  much  that  is  I  rue,  and  that  ■which 
is  new  is  not  true,  and  that  which 
is  true  is  not.  new.'  The  sheepbreeder 
is  like  others,  inasmuch  as  he  does 
not  like  being  preached  at,  and  the 
attitude  of  the  breeder  is.  truth  to 
tell,  the  correct  one  for  the  veterin 
arian  :  since  nearly  all  the  breeders  i 
troubles  are  the  outcome  of  climatic 
or  dietetic  conditions,  which  the  doc- 
tor cannot  cure,  but  follows  the  now 
universal  practice  of  preventive  medi- 
cine, in  pressing  upon  clients  the  de- 
sirability in  avoiding  first  causes,  or 
anticipating  the  consequences  of  ad- 
verse conditions,  wW«*h  I»tt»r  mav  be 
unavoidable.  The  diseases  of  sheep 
are  not  mysterious  :  they  are  all 
pretty  well  understood— their  means  of 
communication,  their  orotrresB,  dura- 
tion, and  senuelae  :  but  the  nature  of 
the  animal,  the  conditions  under  which 
he  must  live  to  be  worth  keening,  are 
such  as  do  not  lend  themselves  to 
individual  doctoring,  such  as  the 
horse  or  dog.  The  maladies  of  the 
sheep,  whether  in  Australia,  in  the 
Argentine,  or  in  the  homeland,  are 
much  the  same,  except  that  in  this 
matter,  as  in  so  many  others,  Austra- 
lia suffers  less. 

—  Parasitic  Host.  — 

A  considerable  armv  of  scientists  are 
engaged  in  all  civilised  countries  in 
investigating'  the  diseases  of  animals, 
and  from  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture 
of  the  United  States,  and  from  the 
New  Zealand  experts  employed  by  the 
Government,  we  continue  to  receive 
valuable  reports,  all  pointing  in  the 
direction  of  good  management  as  a 
means  of  prevention    of    disease,  and 


with  lint  little  in  the  way  of  recom- 
mendations for  the  treatment  of  ll 
when  established.  It  is  only  when 
some  specially  favourable  season  de- 
velops immense  numbers  of  parasite? 
that  the  sheep  owners  can  he  prevail- 
ed upon  to  ware  a  war  which  should 
be  perpetual.  If  the  parasitic  diseases 
were  eliminated  t he  sheep  would  know 
but  little  trouble.  If  united  and  de- 
termined, unrelent  iny  effort  were 
made,  we  could  reduce  them  almost 
to  nil.  Tt  is  too  often  forgotten  that 
the  determining  causes  of  parasitism 
are  not  simply  environmental,  but 
constitutional,  and  more  or  less  inter- 
dependent. Tt  is  not  to  be  sunp  ised 
llvit  because  a  lamb  is  weakly  in  con- 
stitution he  will  actually  develop, 
«ay.  bronchial  worms  without  th" 
seed.  Tt  is  an  old  theory,  long  since 
exploded,  that  dirt  and  poverty 
"breed"  certain  maladies-- they  do  so 

in  a  broad  sense,  Irit  there  must  be 
the  seed,  or  nothing  in  the  animal  or 
vegetable  creation  can  be  reproduced, 
unless  it  vield  "  seed  after  his  kind, 
whose  seed  is  in  itself  upon  the  earth." 
After  •muddling  about  for  centuries, 
and  thinking  ourselves  too  clever  to 
accent  the  above  simple  declaration, 
we  have  had  to  come  to  it  after  all, 
and  our  scientific  leaders  are  now 
aereed  that  it  was  so."  Before  a 
sheep  can  become  the  host  of  a  para- 
site it  must  in  some  form  have  been 
present  in  the  water  or  pasture,  which 
latter  includes  the  air  as  a  medium 
for  winged  creatures  Butchers,  and 
all  who  have  had  to  do  with  the 
dressing  of  carcases,  will  testify  to  the 
constant  or  nearly  constant  presence 
of    some    form    of    parasitic    life  in 

'leen.  and  because  the  majority  "die 
well"  and  appear  to  have  suffered  no 
ill  effects,  a  familiarity  breeds  con- 
tempt for  this  danger,  as  for  other 
risks.  It  is  doubtless  a  part  of 
nature's  economy  that  sheep  should 
carry  certain  guests,  and  that  no 
great  harm  results,  so  long  as  fair 
balance  is  maintained,  but  for  reasons 
at  on°  time  regarded  as  inscrutable, 
but  now  pretty  well  known,  there  is 
a  veritable  invasion  at  irregularly  re- 


curring   intervals,    and     the  breeder 

scores  a  loss  where  hi'  should  have 
made  profit.  It  is  not  enough  tliat 
we  should  strive  against  these  pests 
when  by  their  numbers  we  see  serious 
damage  in  front  of  us  ;  we  should  en- 
deavour to  get  rid  of  th->  seed.  The 
few  mature  worms  of  this  year  are 
capable  of  spreading  disaster  next 
year,  since  "  the  vilest  things  do 
fastest  propagate." 

Favourable  Conditions  for  Certain 
Worms.  — 
The  most  favourable  condition  for 
ce/tain  classes  of  worms  is  the  stag- 
nant pool,  with  low  forms  of  vege- 
table life  in  it.  It  circumstances  per- 
mit, then,  we  shall  not  water  the 
flock  from  such  sources.  One  of  the 
chief  reasons  for  the  greater  losses 
sustained  by  Australian  sheepbreeders 
is  due  to  the  necessity  of  drinking 
from  water  holes  polluted  during  the 
long  droughts — polluted  by  the  sheep 
themselves,  as  well  as  other  crea- 
tures. 

Constitutional  vigor  on  the  part  of 
the  animal  seems  to  confer  more  or 
less  immunity  from  attack,  and  the 
power  of  resistance  when  attacked. 
On  swamps,  for  instance,  where  we- 
thers will  live  fairly  well,  lambs  or 
hoggets  will  fade  away,  the  victims 
of  parasites  which  they  cannot  throw 
off.  Older  animals  will  succumb  when 
poor.  There  is  what  is  known  as 
physiologica1  degeneration,  and  such 
condition  invites  invasion.  In  the 
healthy  and  vigorous  the  blood  con- 
tains more  iron  and  salt,  both  of 
which  are  inimical  to  many  forms  of 
parasites.  Our  fore-fathers  discover- 
ed the  utility  of  these  two  substances 
before  they  had  analysed  the  blood, 
and  they  are  recommended  in  the  old- 
est works  extant  as  a  "cure"  for  this 
that,  and  the  other,  having  its  origin 
in  parasitism. 

The  long-woolled  and  heavy  breeds 
suffer  most  from  parasitic  invasion, 
not  alone  because  they  are  yea  red 
upon  lowlands  which  suit  the  genera- 
tion of  worms,  but  because  they  have 
to  grow  wool  as  well  as  make  growth 
at  the  same  time.  This  has  been 
noted  in  New  Zealand  especially  by 
that  eminent  veterinary  adviser  to 
the  Government.  Mr.  .7.  A.  Gilruth, 
M.R.C.V.S. 

With  regard  to  drugs,  recent  experi- 
ments performed  by  Mr.  Gilruth  in 
New  Zealand  would  seriously  shake 
our  faith  in  their  vermicide  action, 
were  it  not  that  experience  at  home 
has  shown  that  a  course  of  medicine, 
of  which  even  large  s'no'le  doses  pro- 
duce no  appreciable  effect,  have,  after 
a  time,  a  marked  influence  upon  the 
subjects  to  which  they  are  adminis- 
tered. Going  away  from  sheep  for 
illustration  of  my  meaning,  I  would 
point  to  the  use  of  so-called  "  alter- 
natives "  for  horses  and  cattle.  Not 
Finlay  Dunn,  with  his  lifelong  studv 
of  veterinary  therapeutics,  could  tell 
us  how  they  act,  but  agrees  -with 
other  observers  that  "  they  alter  for 
the  better  the  condition  of  the  sys- 
tem," and  that  they  "  counteract  or 
annihilate  disease,  though  their  mo- 
dus   operandi    is    not    yet  definitely 
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settled."  So  it  is  with  worm  reme- 
dies, or  at  least  some  of  them,  with 
sheep.  Although  living  worms  taken 
from  the  sheep  and  immersed  in  these 
substances  in  about  the  same  amount 
of  fluid  as  would  be  found  in  the  liv- 
ing subject  do  not  quickly  die  or 
seem  much  to  mind  their  position,  it 
is  known  by  experience  that  a  course 
of  such  substances  as  iron  and  salt 
has  the  effect  of  renderintr  the  host 
undesirable  as  a  dwelling,  while  the 
absorption  of  the  drugs  into  the  sys- 
tem of  the  sheep  provides  the  hlood 
with  materials  in  which  it  was  defici- 
ent, and  so  adds  to  the  vigor  of  the 
animal,  and  enables  it  to  overcome 
the  debilitating  influence  of  parasites. 

The  proportion  of  ,  powdered  sul- 
phate of  iron  to  dried  salt  should  be 
that  of  one  of  the  former  in  a  hun- 
dred of  the  latter,  more  concentrated 
doses  inducing  constipation  in  ordin- 
ary seasons,  but  permissible  in  wet 
weather,  and  on  scouring  pastures. 


Celebrated  Danish  Butter. 


"  1  found  in  visiting  the  cream- 
eries of  Denmark  that  they  all  fol- 
lowed practically  the  same  me- 
thod of  making.  They  skim  a 
very  thin  cream,  containing  18  to 
2o  per  cent,  fat,  which  is  imme- 
diately pasteurised  by  heating  to 
a  temperature  of  190  to  194  de- 
grees Fahrenheit.  It  is  then 
quicklv  cooled  to  a  temperature  of 
50,  where  it  is  held  for  about  two 
hours.  The  cream  is  then  raised 
to  a  temperature  of  60  to  65  de- 
grees, when  about  5  or  Io  percent, 
starter  is  added.  There  is  noth- 
ing peculiar  about  this  part  of  the 
work.  They  do  not  develop  a 
hrery  high  per  cent,  of  acid,  which 
'accounts  for  their  mild-flavored 
butter. 

"  The    temperature  at  churning 
at  most  of  the  places  visited  was 
"  58  to  60  degrees.    This  high  tem- 
perature has  a  tendency   to  make 
the  butter  a  trifle  soft.     As  soon 
as  it  was  churned  into    very  fine 
grains,  as  fine  as  clover  seed,  a 
lot  of  ice-cold  water  was  run  into 
the  churn,  about  one-third    of  the 
[bulk  of  the  cream.  Then  the  churn- 
ing  was   continued   a   short  time 
and  the  granules    became  larger. 
BTbe  sudden  chilling  of  the   fat  at 
this  stage  undoubtedly    gives  the 
.dry,  meally  appearance  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  Danish  butter. 

"  As  soon  as  churning  is  com- 
ted  the  butter  is  removed  with 
neve  to  a  wooden  box,  where  it 
)lunged  into  water  at  a  tem- 
rature  of  60  degrees.  It  is  then 
aced  on  a  table  worked  and  s;ilt- 
*d  at  the  rate  of  one-half  ounce  to 
every  pound  of  butter,  when  the 
worker  is  put  in  motion    and  the 


butter  is  worked  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  minute,  or  just 
enough  to  incorporate  the  salt. 

"  The  object  of  placing  the  but- 
ter in  water  is  to  hold  it  at  a 
uniform  temperature  until  the  salt 
is  practically  dissolved.  It  is  then 
placed  on  the  worker  again  and 
worked  about  one-half  minute  or 
until  the  loose  moisture  is  pressed 
out  and  the  butter  assumes  a 
waxy  condition. 

"  The  little  working  butter  re- 
ceives enables  it  to  hold  a  high 
per  cent,  of  water.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  at  our  school  that 
every  revolution  of  a  combined 
churn  will  expel  moisture  at  the 
rate  of  about  3  per  cent,  with  but- 
ter at  a  mean  temperature. 

"  The  average  water  content  of 
the  Danish  butter  in  1892  was 
14.54,  or  about  2%  per  cent,  higher 
than  the  butter  made  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  .  In  other 
words,  the  Dane  makes  two  and 
a  half  pounds  more  butter  from 
every  100  pounds  of  butter-fat 
than  we  do.  This  little  country, 
which  has  an  area  of  something 
like  15,000  sqiiare  miles  and  a 
population  of  about  2,000,000,  ex- 
ported 175,000,000  pounds  of  but- 
ter to  the  English  market,  and 
their  soil  is  no  better  than 
yours.  In  fact,  when  I  first  en- 
tered Denmark  with  its  somewhat 
undulated  surface  and  its  beech 
forests,  I  was  reminded  very  much 
of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

"  One  factor  that  enables  Den- 
mark to  produce  a  uniform  pro- 
duct is  that  the  creamery  business 
Ss  practically  run  on  the  whole- 
milk-system.  Their  method  of 
scoring  butter  every  fourteen  days 
has  been  a  great  aid  to  them  in 
meeting  the  requirements  of  the 
English  market. 

"  They  have  no  set  time  for  a 
maker  to  exhibit  butter.  They 
have  what  might  be  termed  a  call 
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system.  They  wire  a  creamery  to 
send  a  keg  of  butter  to  Copen- 
hagen or  some  other  point  the 
day  of  shipment.  This  butter  is 
held  at  about  the  same  tempera- 
ture that  it  will  meet  in  transit 
to  the  F/nglish  market,  and  scored 
about  the  same  time,  the  rest  of 
the  butter  arrives  in  England,  so 
if  there  is  any  fault  to  be  found 
with  the  butter  on  arrival  their 
experts  will  know  the  reason  by 
examining  the  butter  left  at  home, 
and  they  will  be  able  to  point  out 
the  defects  at  home  and  suggest 
remedies.  The  result  is  a  uniform 
quality  which  is  so  much  desired 
by  the  English  merchant. — Profes- 
or  McKay. 
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The  Breeding,  Selection  and 
Care  of  the  Dairy  Cow. 

Methods  of  breeding  domesticat 
ed  cattle  for  the  purposes  to  which 
they  are  especially  adapted ,  have 
been  practised  from  t?be  earliei 
times.  The  oldest  writers  on 
cattle  breeding  give  directions  for 
the  breeding  and  improvement  of 
the  dairy  cow,  and  their  precepts 
are  often  repeated  by  modern 
authorities  as  being  incapable  of 
improvement  at  the  present  day. 
—  Acquired    Characteristics  from 

Parents.  — 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the 
characteristics  of  the  parents  are 
transmitted  to  their  offspring,  and 
the  expression  "  Like  produces 
like  "  is  often  used.  There  are, 
however,  many  apparent  excep- 
tions to  this  law  ;  but  a  close  ex- 
amination into  all  the  facts  re- 
lating to  hereditary  transmission 
will  prove  that  it  is  not  only  con- 
stant in  its  action,  but  extends 
to  every  feature  of  the  organiza- 
tion. The  uniformity  observed  in 
the  various  breeds  of  cattle1  is 
the  result  of  the  inheritance  of  the 
characters  that  adapt  them  to 
the  conditions  under  which  they 
were  originated  and  developed. 
Some  of  the  most  striking  illustra- 
tions of  this  form  of  heredity  are 
to  be  found  in  the  development 
of  the  improved  breeds  of  dairy 
cattle. 


THE   GARDEN    AND  FIELD. 


Every  farmer,  in  attempting  to 
breed  for  the  improvement  of  his 
herd,  ought  to  bear  in  mind  that 
hereditary  power  of  the  animal, 
that  is,  the  power  of  transmitting 
its  qualities  to  its  offspring,  is 
constantly  cumnlative  ;  provided 
the  animal  has  been  bred  on 
correct  lines.  For  example,  the 
general  law  that  "  Like  produces 
like,"  is  Undoubtedly  correct  upon 
general  principles  ;  the  difficulty  is 
in  a  want  of  knowledge  as  to  the 
inherited  qualities  and  character^ 
istics  of  the  two  animals  which 
.ire  brought  together.  They  may 
appear  to  the  naked  eye 1  to  be 
alike,  and  yet  there  may  be,  and 
often  are,  very  marked  differences 
in  yielding  capacity  and  other 
such-like  qualities.  If  they  in  turn 
have  been  bred  from  parents  with 
"  like  "  qualities  and  are  alike  in 
all  their  peculiarities,  the  offspring 
will  not  only  be  like  the  parents, 
but  will  have  their  characteristics 
more  strongly  marked  ;  that  is, 
the  essential  characteristics  in 
which  the  parents  are  alike  will 
be  intensified  in  the  offspring — the 
power  of  transmitting  its  peculiar 
qualities  will  become  stronger  and 
stronger.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  the  parents  are  not  alike,  and 
there  are  any  essential  differences 
between  the  male  and  females, 
instead  of  the  power  of  heredity 
becoming  stronger  and  stronger 
with  every  successive  generation, 
it  will  become  weaker  anVil  very 
greatly    reducing    what  is  wanted. 
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Dairy  farmers  are  frequently 
heard  to  say  that  they  care  noth- 
ing about  pedigree  ;  they  desire  to 
see  the  bull,  and  then  they  can 
tell  whether  they  want  to  breed 
from  him  or  not.  There  can  be 
no  greater  mistake  made,  for  the 
reason  that  this  hereditary  power 
is  latent— is  hidden  in  the  system. 
It  Cannot  be  detected  by  the  eye, 
it  cannot  be  detected  by  any  known 
law,  except  that  of  hereditary  i  in- 
fluence, in  other  words,  pedigree. 
If  the  farmer  knows  positively  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  all  the 
ancestors  of  the  animalsj  he  is 
about  to  breed  from,  then  he  can 
tell  with  some  degree  of  certainty 
what  the  result  is  likely  to  be. 
A  pedigree  in  itself  may  not  be 
worth  the  paper  it  is  written 
upon,  unless  you  know  the  char- 
acters of  the  ancestry  recorded  in 
it  ;  that  is,  unless  you  know  that 
in  each  case  the  male  and  female 
in  each  successive  generation  have 
been  alike  in  their  good  qualities. 

In  breeding,  special  regard 
should  be  paid  to  the  outline 
structure,  or  good  points  of  the 
bull  to  be  used  in  the  herd.  He 
should  have  a  small,  well  set 
head,  large  docile  eye,  rounded 
ribs,  straight  legs,  small  bones, 
and  sound  internal  organs.  The 
breeder  should  bear  in  mind  that 
the  hereditary  power  already  re- 
ferred to,  which  is  so  valuable  and 
important  and  on  which  the  whole 
improvement  must  depend,  is 
hidden,  and  cannot  be  detected  by 
the  eye.  That  shows  the  value  oi 
a  good  pedigree  ought  to  be 
studied  on  both  sides,  and  in  that 
way  and  in  that  way  alone,  can 
we  breed  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty in  regard  to  the  result. 
There  is  no  doubt,  in  my  judg- 
ment, that  the  male  parent,  whe- 
ther stallion,  boar,  ram,  or  bull, 
exercises  a  greater  influence  on  the 
offspring  than  the  mother  does. 
It  is  well  known  to  the  breeders  oi 
Aryshire  cattle  that  the  sire  has 
an  important  influence  upon  the 
form  and  functional  activity  of 
the  udder,  and  the  position  and 
false  teats  or  nipples  of  the  bull 
are  believed  to  furnish  an  indica- 
tion of  the  milkling  qualities  lie 
will  be  likely  to  transmit.  It  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that 
well  bred,  well  formed  sires,  be 
employed  on  our  dairy  herds. 

Amongst  dairymen,  one  often 
hears  the  expression,  "  The  bull  is 
half  the  herd."  This  is  literally 
tine  and  it  is  a  great  pity  that 
it  is  not  more  fully  recognised, 
of  the  qualities  transmitted  to  the 
call  the  bull  furnishes  half.  The 
cow  influences  the  character  of  but 
one   calf    a   year,    the  bull  passes 
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on  his  characteristics  to  manv 
calves,  to  all  calves  of  an  ordinary 
sized  herd.  When  he  is  selected,  half 
the  character  of  all  the  calves  is 
determined.  In  a  herd  of  30  cows 
his  influence  is  as  much  as  that  of 
the  whole  number  of  cows  put  to- 
gether. If  the  bull  selected  is 
descended  from  parents  possessed 
with  a  pure  pedigree  and  heavy 
milking  capabilities,  he  will  natural- 
ly be  superior  to  the  cows  he  is 
mated  with  in  the  ordinary  grade 
dairv  herd  of  cows,  and  the  char- 
acteristics he  transmits  to  the 
calves  will  be  of  more  value  and 
higher  quality  than  those  that 
come  from  the  dam's  side  ;  in  this 
sense  also  the  bull  will  be  more 
than  half  the  herd.  If  the  bull  is 
kept  with  the  same  eows  several 
years,  each  year  he  starts  out  a 
generation  of  calves,  more  than 
half  oi  whose  qualities  were  trans- 
mitted by  him.  But  his  successor 
of  similar  type  and  quality,  mated 
to  those  improved  heifer  calves, 
carries  the  improvement  of  the 
herd  still  further,  and  eliminates 
defects  that  have  been  derived 
from  the  dam's  side.  From  genera- 
tion to  generation  the  succession 
of  improved  sires  introduced  into 
dairv  herds  goes  on  increasing  and 
intensifving  the  improvement  of 
the  cows.  It  is  therefore  onlv 
reasonable  to  expect  that  the  bull 
used,  may  thus,  within  a  few 
years  and  at  slight  expense,  com- 
pletely transform  a  dairy  herd  of 
cows  and  more  than  double  its 
profit. 

I  have  heard  farmers  ascribe  the 
principal  inlluence  to  the  bull, 
whilst,  others  consider  it  is  chiellv 
due  to  the  female,  and  there  are 
not  wanting  illustrations  that 
appear  to  support  this  theory. 
[The  freaks  of  nature  in  these 
respects  are  certainly  very  curious 
and  farmers  are  often  more  struck 
by  a  remarkable  exception  than  by 
the  rule,  and  are  disposed  to 
found  their  theories  accordingly. 
Facts,  however,  appear  rather  to 
support  an  opposite  doctrine.  For 
example,  the  offspring  of  the  male 
ass  and  the  mare  resembles  the 
iformer  more  than  the  latter.  The 
long  ears,  spare  muscular  develop- 
ment, narrow  feet,  and  sluggish 
[[action,  are  almost  equal  peculi- 
arities of  the  mule  and  the  ass, 
anrl  strongly  attest  the  former's 
origin.  Incidentally,  it  is  also 
■urprising,  too,  what  large  colts 
small  mares  will  breed  when  be- 
gotten by  horses  of  great  size. 
Pony  mares  will  thus  rear  stout 
cobs  and  galloways,  and  well  bred 
pares,  about  15  hands  high,  will 
throw  /  carriage  horses  of  good 
size,  if  bred  to  a  powerful  stallion. 


The  improvement  that  can  be 
effected  bv  means  of  introducing 
a  Shorthorn  or  Hereford  bull  in  a 
herd  of  ordinary  cows,  is  strik- 
ingly shown.  in  sheep,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  ram  is,  if  possible, 
still  more  clearly  illustrated  ;  the 
cross  between  the  Lincoln  or 
Leicester  ram  and  the  ordinary 
grade  greatly  resembles  the  ram 
in  appearance,  size,  and  fattening 
qualities. 

In  animals  we  do  not  notice  so 
accurately  the  features  of  the  face, 
but  are  attracted  far  more  bv  the 
resemblance  offered  by  the  con- 
figuration of  the  body,  and  thus 
we  are  more  impressed  with 
the  greater  likeness  the  offspring 
bears  to  the  sire.  Stop  the  in- 
discriminate breeding  oi  all  kinds 
and  any  kind  of  breeds  of  cattle 
in  one  herd.  Select  a  breed  best 
adapted  to  the  conditions  which 
exist,  and  get  a  sire  of  the  best 
dairv  breeding  qualities  to  be  ob- 
tained regardless  of  cost.  Use 
him  for  at  least  three  seasons  and 
breed  the  heifer  calves  back  to  a 
sire  of  the  same  family  blood  and 
as  far  removed'  from  kinship  as 
possible,  thereby  freshening  the 
herd  with  new  blood,  without 
weakening  it.  There  is  no  surer 
way  to  produce  scrubbers  than  to 
mix  beef  and  milk  breeds  and  get 
antagonistic  forces  and  purposes 
into  close  contact.  While  it  is 
quite  true  that  a  common  cow  can 
be  bred  up  and  made  far  better, 
the  continued  improvement  is  only 
accomplished  by  keeping  to  one 
line  of  breeding — that  of  pure-bred 
sires  of  the  same  breed  every 
time.  Never  waste  time  by  first 
trying  one  breed  and  then  another. 
This  unsatisfactory  method  is  verv 
noticeable  in  the  dairy  herds 
throughout  the  State.  In  a  herd 
of  cows,  nine  out  of  ten  times,  as 
herds  go,  one  will  find  traces  of 
nearly  all  the  breeds  in  existence, 
and  this  majority  of  cows  is  the 
class  that  produces  less  than  300 
gallons  of  milk  each  a  year,  when 
by  proper  care  and  breeding  they 
should  produce  between  500  aud 
600  gallons. 

A  man  will  not  pay  high  and 
fancy  prices  for  mixed  breeds  of 
any  kind  of  stock — it  is  the  pure 
breeds  that  are  wanted  first.  One 
often  hears  the  argument  used, 
that  a  cross  makes  the  better 
animal.  Is  it  so,  or  is  the  cross 
of  two  pure  breeds  a  compromise  ? 
Granted  that  the  cross  is  better 
the  first  time  ;  what  is  it  the 
next?  If  breeding  is  continued  on 
these  lines  the  result  will  be  a 
repetition  of  the  old  story.  Two 
breeds  crossed  with  two  distinct 
purposes — one  beneficent,  for  ever 


giving  ;  the  other  miserly,  for 
ever  storing  up,  only  to  give  back 
what  is  eaten  in  beef.  The  dual- 
purpose  cow  from  a  theoretical 
point  of  view  sounds  good.  It  is 
very  well  to  say  that  we  want  to 
breed  a  cow  that  will  give  a  large 
flow  of  milk,  and  at  the  same 
time  produce  a  calf,  which,  if  it 
happens  to  be  a  steer,  Will  turn 
out  to  be  a  fattener  of  as  good  a 
quality  as  though  it  had  been 
dropped  by  a  good  beef  cow.  The 
trouble  in  most  cases  is  that 
nearly  all  farmers  like  the  look  of 
a  nice,  fat  cow  better  than  they 
do  one  of  a  strong  dairy  type, 
which  is  usually  not  a  model  of 
beauty  and  symmetry.  It  is  quite 
true  that  there  are  occasionally; 
individuals  in  these  breeds  that  are 
fair  milkers  ;  sometimes  even  ex- 
cellent milkers  are  found.  But 
after  all  they  are  few  in  number, 
and  the  worst  of  it  all  is  that  even 
though  you  do  get  a  bull  from  a 
good  milk  strain,  that  bull  is  most 
likely  to  produce  calves  totally 
unsuited  for  the  dairy.  What  else 
can  one  expect  when  breeding  on 
these  lines  ?  Have  not  these  cows 
and  bulls  been  bred  for  beef,  genera- 
tion after  generation  ?  Are  they 
not  valued  because  of  their  sqjuare, 
beefy  type  ?  The  great  trouble 
with  most  dairymen  is  that  they 
do  not  know  what  their  cows 
yield.  If  they  would  keep  a  record 
of  the  yeilds  of  their  cows  and 
test  the  same,  thev  would  soon 
learn  that  dairy  blood  counts.  If 
you  were  to  ask  even  the  strong- 
est advocate  of  the  general  purpose 
cow  what  constitutes  the  standard, 
or  ask  him  to  minutely-  describe 
•to  you  what  to  look  for  when 
buying  such  an  animal,  it  is  safe 
to  say  be  could  not  do  so,  for  he 
does  not  know  himself.  There  is 
no  standard  to  go  by  and  the 
whole  thing  resolves  itself  into 
luck. 

(To  be  continued). 
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Order  and  Neatness  on  the 
Farm. 


The  Smallest  Horses  in 
World. 


the 


A  good  many  farmers  do  not 
regard  neatness,  order  and  regu- 
larity as  factors  in  the  produc- 
tion of  their  annual1  incomes.  They 
regard  the  work  and  money  ex- 
pended in  maintaining  a  present- 
able appearance  unnecessary,  and 
conseauentlv  the  farm  home  and 
surroundings  are  disorderly  and 
often  dirty.  We  have  Carefully 
noted  in  our  travels  through  Aus- 
tralia and  other  parts  of  the 
world  that  it  is  a  rare  tiling  for 
the  ne.it  and  orderly  fanner  to  be 
unsuccessful.  A  lady  writer  says: 
"  To  be  neat  and  orderly  about 
the  house  shows  an  economical, 
saving  mind  in  the  housekeeper." 
The  same  thing  applies  to  the 
farm.  The  man  who  has  .1  place 
for  everything  and  keeps  things  in 
their  place  sax  es  time  and  money. 
His  farm  is  a  great  contrast  to 
that  of  the  man  with  his  old  wag- 
gons  and  machines  hint;  about 
without  cover,  doors  oil  their 
hinges,  rubbish  in  the  front  yard, 
fences  broken  down,  and  a  general 
unkempt  appearance  about  every- 
thing. If  you  speak  to  such  a 
man  lie  generally  has  a  mournful 
Story  to  tell  of  cattle,  or  sheep,  or 
crops,  that  do  not  thrive,  and  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  he  is  making 
the  great  mistake,  "  It  don't  pay 
to  keep  things  up."  Such  a  man 
often  farms  a  large  area,  but  does 
it  in  such  a  slovenly  fashion  that 
the  results  arc  not  corresponding- 
lv  large.  The  other  kind  of  man 
is  observant  and  systematic,  and 
the  work  he  undertakes  he  does  in 
the  best '  possible  style,  rather  than 
doing  a  large  amount  indifferently 
— a  policy  that  pays  the  best. 
Dairy  farming  especially  calls  for 
constant  care,  good  order,  and  ir- 
reproachable cleanliness  in  all 
thinp-s  appertaining  to  it.  Such 
habits  add  to  the  health  of  him- 
self, his  family,  and  herd,  and  up- 
lift his  standing  in  the  community. 
— "  Exchange." 


Mr.  David  BulTurn,  in  the  Ameri- 
can "  Country  Gentleman  "  of  27th 
January  (says  "  The  Live  Stock 
Journal  "),  gives  ah  interesting 
account  of  the  breeding  of  the 
Lliaui  ponies,  the  smallest  horses 
in  the  world.  In  iyoi,  after 
spending  sonic  time  in  the  West 
Indies,  he  returned  to  the  United 
States,  bringing  seven  of  the  tiny 
animals  from  Lliaui,  a  little  island 
lying  off  the  west  coast  of  llayti, 
intending  to  breed  thein  on  his 
farm  at  Narrangansett  Bay.  The 
ponies  attracted  much  attention 
in  the  United  Staties,  and  an  offi- 
cial report  of  the  Rhode  Island 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  gives 
the  following  account  of  heights 
and  weights,  the  former  being 
from  the  ground  to  the  top  of 
the  withers  :  —  Toussaint,  black  . 
stallion,  iy  in.,  48  lbs.  ;  Dessalines, 
cream-coloured  stallion,  iy  in., 
4y)i  lbs.  ;  Grisette,  cream-coloured 
inare,  18  in.,  46  lbs.  ;  Josephine, 
black  inare,  iy%  in.,  50. lbs.  ;  Marie, 
bay  mare,  18/i  in.,  47  lbs.  ;  Faus- 
tin,  bay  stallion,  iy  in.,  3y  lbs.  ; 
Fifi,  chestnut  mare,  15/s  in.,  48  lb. 
In  the  same  rear  Mr.  Buffurn  and 
his  partner  (Captain  W.  Jones) 
purchased  the  island  from  the 
Government  of  Hay-ti:  They  gave 
up  the  idea  .of  breeding  the  ponies 
in  the  United  States,  and  confined 
their  operations  to  Lliatii.  They 
found  it  possible  to  diminish  the 
very  small  size  of  the  ponies.  Hip- 
polyte,  a  six-year-old  stallion, 
was  a  fraction  under  17  in.  in 
height  last  spring,  and  ■  weighed 
only  36  lbs.  He  was  stolen,  and 
the  way  in  which  a  hunt  was 
made  for  him  with  success  makes 
an  amusing  story.  He  was  found 
in  New  York  being  conveyed 
through  a  street  by  a  negro,  who 
was  carrying  the  little  animal 
with  one  hand  in  a  perforated 
wooden    box,  to  which    a  handle 

had  been  affixed.     Several  other 
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attempts,  some  successful,  were 
made  bv  .gangs  of  thieves,  laaiding 
in  the  island,  to  steal  the  ponies. 
In  one  case  a  man  was  detected 
making  off  for  the  shore  with  a 
mare  under  one  arm  and  her  foal 
in  a  portmanteau.  Speculations 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  ponies,  Mr. 
Buffurn  states,  were  discussed  in 
American  papers  when  he  brought 
his  first  lot  of  them  into  the 
United  States. — Queensland  Agri- 
cultural Journal. 


THE   DIFFERENCE   IS    JUST   THIS  :   WHEN   YOU  USE 

Burford's  Prize  INo.  1  Soap, 

Burford's  INo.  Starch, 
Burford's  Extract  of  Soap, 

YOU   SAVE   YOUR  MONEY. 

WHEN   YOU   USE   A    SUBSTITUTE   THE   OTHER   MAN    SAVES   YOUR  MONEY. 

DON'T    LET    HIM    HAVE  IT. 
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Salt  for  Sheep. 

There  exists  in  most  farmers' 
minds  a  dimly  conceived  idea  that 
salt  is  good  for  sheep,  and  so  at 
irregular  intervals  tuev  supply  it 
to  them  in  varying  quantities  ;  but 
probably  few  of  them  really  under- 
stand the  effect  this  condiment  has 
upon  the  digestion  nor  the  actual 
need  that  exists  for  it. 

It  is  not  an  accidental  craving 
that  causes  sheep  to  so  eagerly 
devour  salt,  but  rather  is  it  a 
real,  physical  want  that  demands 
satisfaction.  Hvdrochloric  acid  is 
one  of  the  chief  constituents  of  the 
gastric  juices  of  the  stomach  that 
play  so  active  a  part  in  digestion, 
and  it  is  to  help  supply  the 
chlorine  of  this  acid  that  salt  is 
necessary.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
when  sheep  have  not  had  salt  for 
a  long  time,  they  eat  it  in  simply 
enormous  quantities.  This  is  be- 
cause the  supply  of  chlorine  has 
become  depleted,  and  requires  re- 
plenishing. So  ,  it  is  not  simplv 
to  lend  variety  or  improve  the 
flavour  of  food  that  salt  should  be 
given,  but  rather  to  supply  chlorine 
for  the  gastric  juices. 

Another  reason  why  salt  is  use- 
ful to  sheep  is  because  it  increases 
their  thirst,  and  causes  them  to 
drink  water  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  carry  on  the  normal  functions 
of  the  body.  If  foods  are  eaten, 
and  only  a  small  amount  of  water 
drunk,  compaction  often  occurs  in 
the  digestive  tract,  and  trouble  or 
loss  ensues.  Moreover,  when  the 
water  supply  is  small,  the  assimi- 
lated food  is  not  so  readily  carried 
to  different  parts  of  the  body  and 
distributed  to  the  tissues. 

'<  Particularly  when  sheep  are  on 
grass  and  crops  do  they  need  salt, 
because  these  crops-  contain 
potassium  salts.  Potassium  has 
a  greater  affinity  for  chlorine  than 
hydrogen.  Hence,  unless  plenty 
of  chlorine  is  supplied  to  the  body, 
the  potassium  takes  a  portion  of 
that  which  otherwise  would  com- 
bine to  form  hvdrochloric  acid. 

I  Either  coarse  ground  or  rock 
■alt  may  be  used  for  feeding,  as 
preferred.  There  is  probably  more 
Waste  in  connection  with  the 
fjround  salt,  but  licking  the  rock 
•alt  sometimes  makes  the  sheeps' 
months  and  tongues  sore.  If 
Coarse  salt  is  used,  a  tight  trough, 
Covered  with  a  little  roof  as  a 
protection  from  the  rain,  should 
be  provided. 

The  average  ewe  requires  from 
three  to  five  pounds  of  salt  a 
year,     the     variation  depending 


largely  upon  the  amount  of 
natural  salts  contained  in  the  feed 
given.  This  would  mean  that  she 
should  have  from  two  to  three 
pounds  during  the  summer.  It 
would  be  well  to  weigh  out  the 
amount  that  the  whole  flock 
should  have  during  the  summer 
upon  this  basis,  then  there  will  be 
no  danger  of  giving  too  little. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  give  sheep 
salt  only  occasionally,  and  in 
large  quantities,  for  under  these 
conditions  their  appetites  are  so 
sharpened  for  it  that  they  eat  too 
much.  If  is  is  kept  constantly  be- 
fore them  when  they  can  eat  it 
at  will,  tbev  will  eat  what  is 
necessary  for  the  carrying  on  of 
bodilv  functions,  and  will  not  take 
too  much  at  once. 

 S>  

Timber  Planting  for 
Shelter. 

The  provision  of  warmth  by  the 
planting  of  shelter  belts  of  timber 
is  one  of  the  most  profitable  im- 
provements of  a  property  on  which 
stock  is  carried.  No  class  of  land 
improvement  exceeds  in  value  that 
of  tree  planting,  and  its  value  for 
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from.  Estimates  Given. 


WORKSHOP  AND  SHOWROOMS- 
VICTORIA  PLACE,  at  Back  of  Govt. 
Offices,  Adelaide. 


shelter  in  winter,  and  shade  in 
summer  is  best  appreciated  by 
those  who  have  taken  practical 
steps  to  secure  its  advantages, 
also  supplies  of  timber  for  fencing 
and  firewood  are  provided  by  the 
thinning-s,  while  the  additional 
value  of  the  property  from  an  or- 
namental point  of  view  is  a  fur- 
ther aspect. 


Everybody   Expects  a 
Fair  Deal 

And  you  will  get  it  by  paying  a. 
Visit  to 

C.  H.  LEHMANN  S 

Establishment  for 

Saddlery,  Collars, 
Harness,  etc. 


A  Oa.ll  Respectfully  Solicited. 
It  will  pay  You. 

C.  H.  LEHMANN,  GRENFELL  STREET. 
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Choosing  a  Farm. 

—  Area.  — 

This  must  be  in  accordance  with 
our  means,  but  there  is  no  need  to 
be  anxious  for  a  large  block  if  the 
land  be  good,  for  a  little  good 
land  intelligently  worked  will  give 
better  returns  for  less  labor  than 
when  one's  efforts  are  spread  over 
a  large  holding.  One  acre  of 
good  land  will  require  no  more 
labor  to  produce  a  crop  than  will 
poor  land,  while  the  return  may 
be  up  to  three  times  as  great. 

—  Situation.  — 

Not  too  far  from  the  railway  sta- 
tion, with  good  roads,  or  at  any 
rate  situated  so  that  the  roajds 
when  properly  attended  to  will  be 
good.  It  would  be  an  advantage  to 
choose  land  not  absolutely  llat  and 
level,  thus  ensuring  drainage,  but 
at  the  same  time  with  not  too 
much  slope,  else  too  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  rainfall  is  lost  by  run- 
ning off,  and  all  haulage  opera- 
tions, even  ploughing,  etc.,  are 
considerably  increased. 

—  Aspect.  — 

The  land  should  slope  east  or 
north-east,  with  hills  on  the  south 
and  west  if  possible  to  offer  pro- 
tection from  heavy  winds,  which 
do  far  more  harm  than  heavy 
frosts.  Frequently  we  complain  of 
the  biting  cold,  when  it  is  due  al- 
most entirely  to  the  severity  of 
the  wind,  as  may  be  proved 
bv  seeking  shelter  from  its  fury. 
This  matter  of  shelter  is  more 
overlooked  than  most  things  that 
conduce  to  profitable  management 
of  a  farm. 

—  Trees  as  Shelter.  — 

If  patches  of  timber  are  present 
to  offer  generous  shade  from  the 


summer  sun  so  much  the  better, 
as  they  pay  for  standing  room 
many  times  over. 

Water  is  a  necessity.  Creeks  are 
good,  but  ascertain  if  there  is  un- 
derground water  at  reasonable 
depths.  I  like  springs  and  wells, 
though  I  must  confess  only  too 
often  springs  are  converted  into 
puddle  holes  by  neglect  to  keep 
stock  from  them  and  conveying 
the  water  to  a  trough  for  drink- 
ing purposes.  Water  !  Water  ! 
water  !  Always  look  out  for 
water.  In  a  favored  locality  a 
plentiful  supply  costs  nothing  and 
means  much. 

—  Improvements.  — 

Now,  as  to  the  improvements. 
I  would  not  give  a  straw  for  these 
as  usually  found.  II  good  and 
where  wanted,  well  and  good  ;  if 
not,  why,  a  man  can  effect  these 
in  time  just  to  suit  his  own  no- 
tions. Make  the  most  ol  what 
there  is,  and  plan  to  have  every- 
thing fit  in  harmoniously  after- 
wards— always  build  so  that  one 
part  will  dovetail  with  another  to 
give  the  most  suitable  and  eco- 
nomical arrangement  of  buildings, 
ect.  As  for  the  state  of  the  land 
as  regards  undergrowth, , etc. — well, 
if  somewhat  in  the  rough  we  will 
get  it  more  than  correspondingly 
cheap,  lor  a  pound  spent  on  clear- 
ing usually  means  -ti  io/-  or  more 
of  a  rise  in  the  market  value. 

—  Weeds.  — 

As  for  weeds  (so  that  they  are 
not  "  noxious  "  ones)  one  need 
hardly  trouble — if  a  good  heavy- 
growth  of  weeds  can  be  produced 
the  land  is  in  good  heart  to  pro- 
duce good  crops.  My  old  dad  used 
to  tell  a  story  of  an  old-country 
farmer  who  advised  his   son,  when 
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seeking  a  farm,  not  to  make  a 
deal  unless  he  could  find  weeds 
strong  enough  to  tie  his  horse  to, 
and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  wis- 
dom in  the  advice,  as  such  a  farm 
must  necessarily  be  in  good  heart, 
while  the  neglect  shown  by  tire 
growth  of  such  weeds  would  prob- 
ably reduce  the  market  value  of 
the  farm — make  a  good  farm  a 
cheap  one. 

—  The  Homestead. 

Having  secured  a  good  farm,  I 
think  the  most  important  point  to 
be  considered  is  the  position  of  the 
homestead  and  the  arranging  of . 
the  necessary  paddocks  and  build- 
ings. First  and  foremost,  I  say, 
let  the  homestead  be  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  the  centre  of  the 
paddock,  granting  a  suitable  site 
as  regards  drainage,  water  supply, 
etc.,  can  be  obtained  ;  indeed,  I 
would  keep  this  question  of  the 
homestead  in  my  mind  before 
choosing  the  farm.  It  is  quite  a 
common  thing  to  see  farm  houses 
situated  on  the  roadside  or  on  one 
corner  of  the  paddock,  and  the 
stock  are  never  to  be  found  near 
there  when  wanted — they  are  al- 
ways at  the  back  end,  and  a  great 
deal  of  a  man's  lifetime  is  w  asted 
going  to  the  back-end  of  the  pad- 
dock. With  a  homestead  in  the 
centre  of  a  farm  the  back-end  is 
only  half-wav  at  furthest. 

In  the  early  pioneering  da3'S  (I 
remember  them  well),  when  we  saw 
only  one  human  being  beside  the 
boundary  rider  in  the  space  of 
three  months,  settling  by  a  road- 
side, was  reasonable  enough,  but 
not'' now.  With  all  classes  of 
stock  change  of  paddock  is  a  great  I 
advantage — a  necessity,  indeed;  tol 
successful  management.  This  can 
be     most     economically  managed 
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when  a  homestead  is  in  the  %centre 
of  a  farm. 

A  lire-acre  square  surrounds  the 
homestead.  When  the  time  can  be 
spared  for  sub-division  fencing, 
fences  radiate  in  four  directions 
and  at  the  smallest  expense  the 
farm  is  subdivided  into  four  pad- 
docks all  convenient  to  the  back 
door,  so  that  no  time  is  lost  hav- 
ing to  go  away  down  to  shut  the 
No.  2  gate. 

Choosing  a  farm  means  choosing 
a  home,  which  is  as  important  as 
choosing  a  wife.  Unlortunately, 
only  too  often  both  are  chosen 
without  the  careful  consideration 
that  should  be  given  to  such  an 
important  matter  as  the  choosing 
a  helpmate,  companion,  and  co- 
worker for  life,  or  of  a  home  that 
may  be  one's  almost  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave.  A  suitable 
wife,  properly  appreciated,  makes 
a  man,  a  suitable  home  makes  a 
man,  his  wife  and  the  bairns. 


When  Milk  Was  Unknown. 

Milk  is  supposed  to  be  indispens- 
able in  sustaining  human  life,  es- 
peciallv  in  the  inlant  stage.  But- 
ter,   notwithstanding  its  present 
abnormal  price,  is  found  on  almost 
every  table  three  times  a  day  ;  yet 
one  could  make  shift  to  do  with- 
out it,  however  much  it  might  be 
missed.     There  are  substitutes,  lit- 
tle known,  possibly,  in  this  coun- 
try, but  many  and  varied  in  Great 
Britain.     So  much  so  that  a  very 
stringent  Act  of  Parliament  was 
called  into  existence  to    deal  with 
these    numerous  substitutes.  To 
mention    onlv  one,  oleomargarine, 
which     served      a     useful  pur- 
pose   in    the    absence  of  the  real 
article  ;  and  doubtless    where  ig- 
norance was    bliss    met    with  due 
appreciation.    Even    without  this, 
however,    the    human    race  could 
Jfcet    along  very  well.  Youngsters 
could    make   healthv    progress  on 
.beef  and  bacon  dripping,  while  Die 
old  folks  could  rest    content  with 
"Various    things    along     the  same 
lines.    But  milk,  and  fresh  milk  at 
that,   is  a  real  need  ;    and  milk 
means  cows.  The  concentrated  and 
Condensed  substitutes,  unsweetened 
and  sweetened,  desiccated,  and  ad- 
ministered   in    a   powde/red  form, 
are  onlv  useful  in  that  they  supplv 
temporary    needs.     The     best  of 
each  soon  palls  and  is  pronounced 
•icklv  or  insipid.     From  a  revenue 
point  of  view  the  individual  pro- 
ducer   would    suffer    immensely  if 
milk    and    butter    were  suddenly 
abolished.      A    gre;it     gap  would 


also  appear  in  the  agricultural  re- 
turns of  the  State,  and  every 
household  would  raise  a  plaintive 
cry. 

Yet  there  was  a  time,  only  a  few 
centuries  ago,  when  milk  and 
butter  were  wholly  unknown  to 
the  vast  population  of  the  two 
Americas,  North  and  South.  In 
1  one  of  these,  at  least,  farmers 
pride  themselves  at  the  present 
time  in  knowing  how  to  turn  out 
both  products  better  than  any- 
body else.  This  degree  i  of  pride 
may  be  a  national  failing  ;  but 
whether  it  is  so  or  not  it  is  ever 
excusable.  From  north  to  south, 
and  from  east  to  west,  not  a  cow 
was  to  be  found  on  either  contin- 
ent some  years  ago.  Neither  was 
there  any  other  milk-producing 
animal  in  the  domestic  state. 
There  were  no  mares,  no  she 
camels,  no  nanny-goats,  nor  even 
a  femaje  elephant  ,  to  be  relied  upon 
to  produce  the  lacteal  fluid.  From 
the  times  of  the  earliest  mound- 
builders,  during  all  the  thousands 
of  years  that  preceded  the  dis- 
covery of  these  new  worlds,  the 
population  knew  not  milk,  neither 
had  it  knowledge  of  an}-  form  of 
butter.  It  was  a  milkless  age. 
When  the  baby  of  that  period 
cried,  its  milk  must  come  from  the 
mother.  Doubtless  it  would  be  as 
well  if  the  modern  infants  could 
draw  substance  from  that  fount 
alone.  Medical  men  hint  at  such 
tilings  occasionally.  There  was  no 
resort  to  the  bottle  and  no  con- 
densed milk  in  the  days  of  the 
ancient  Aztec. 

Pizarro  and  his  piratical  crew 
fared  no  better  in  the  land  of  the 
Incas.  They  found  plenty  ol  people 
there,  and  an  abundance  of  food, 
but  no  horses,  no  camels,  and  no 
cows.  There  were  wild  sheep  in 
abundance,  but  they  were  encour- 
aged only  for  the  sa'ke  of  their 
wool  and  flesh,  and  not  for  the 
purpose  of  milking.  Even  the 
llama,  the  only  beast  of  burden 
found  anywhere  on  the  American 
Continents,  while  useful  as  a  car- 
rier, does  not  appear  to  have  been 
used  for  dairy  purposes.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  conquerors,  who 
came  from  a  cow  country,  would 
have  given  a  lot  of  the  gold  that 
they  stole  in  exchange  for  some 
milk  and  butter  ;  but  these  articles 
were  not  to  be  had.  In  lieu  of 
them  the  rascally  Pizarro  and  his 
gang  of  desperadoes  contented 
themselves  with  "  milking  "  the 
poor  Peruvians  of  all  their  other 
pronertv.  When  they  had  com- 
pleted the  process,  the  "cow"  was 
so  well  stripped  that  starvation 
set  in,  and  destroyed  half  the 
population.  In  the  course  of  time 
the  invaders  brought  over  a  lot  of 


their  long-horned  cattle,  from 
which  they  obtained  milk  and  but- 
ter, in  the  language  of  the  ancient 
historian  and  of  the  modern  poli- 
tician, "  just  like  mother  used  to 
make." 

The  nomadic  tribes  that  roamed 
over  North  America  were  as  badly 
off  as  the  people  farther  south. 
The  buffalo  cow  certainly  gave 
milk  ;  but  the  Indians  never  mas- 
tered the  art  of  milking  ;  in  other 
words,  they  never  domesticated 
any  animal  except  the  dog,  aiid 
consequently  knew  nothing  of  milk 
and  butter.  The  Indian  babies 
were  suckled  at  the  beast,  varied 
with  intervals  of  sucking  their 
thumbs,  but  grew  to  man's  estate 
without  any  help  from  female 
quadrupeds.  Nevertheless,  they 
produced  sane,  powerful  men,  phy- 
sically perfect,  capable  of  all  kinds 
of  endurance,  strong,  agile,  and 
athletic.  The  obvious  lesson  from 
all  this  is  that  milk,  while  a 
mighty  good  thing,  is  not  as  in- 
dispensable as  many  would  have 
one  believe.  One  sees  that  a  large 
part  of  the  world's  population  did 
without  it  for  centuries,  and  yet, 
so  far  as  the  animal  man  is  con- 
cerned, turned  out  some  of  the 
finest  specimens  ever  seen  on  the 
earth. 

Many  of  man's  supposedly  neces- 
sary possessions  are  purely  artifi- 
cial. He  could  get  along  without 
them.  Vegetarians  are  proving  to 
us  that  man  can  live  and  thrive 
without  any  animal  food  at  all. 
Immense  numbers  of  people  in 
Asia  live  almost  altogether  on 
rice  ;  and  hordes  of  savages  in 
the  South  Seas  for  generations 
throve  on  fruits,  such  as  the  ban- 
ana and  the  cocoanut.  If,  prior 
to  the  introduction  of  the  domes- 
tie  pig,  the  Polynesian  varied  his 
diet,  it  was  on  the  special  occa- 
sion of  a  banquet  where  "  long 
pig,"  or  a  human  being  was 
served  up.  Unless  scientists  are 
;it  fault  our  remote  ancestors  had 
nothing  but  nuts  and  the  fruits 
of  the  earth  to  live  on,  and  had 
not  at  that  early  stage  developed 
the  right  kind  of  teeth  to  tear 
meat.  Notwithstanding  all  this, 
few  of  our  readers  will  find  it 
easy  to  realize  how  they  could  get 
along  without  milk  and  its  pro- 
ducts, or  without  the  cow  and  all 
that  the  cow  stands  for. — Elder's 
Review. 
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Some  Principles  of  Stock 
Breeding. 

Though  the  breeding  of  animals 
as  one  of  the  chief  items  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits  lias  occupied  the 
attention  of  no  inconsiderable  por- 
tion of  mankind  for  many  thou- 
sands of  years,  history  is  usually 
silent  on  the  methods  adopted  by 
our  far  distant  forefathers  for  the 
improvement  of  their  docks  and 
herds. 

—  Jacob  as  a  Stock  Breeder.  — 

We  have,  of  course,  the  story  of 
Laban's  work  for  his  own  good,  and 
as  it  is  one  of  the  earliest  circum- 
stantial accounts,  it  is  worth  re- 
calling. It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  subject  is  one 
which  is  still  hotlv  debated  among 
those  most  qualified  to  form 
opinions. 

The  story  is  to  be  found  in 
Genesis  30,  and  is  a  fine  example 
of  trickery  matched  with  trickery, 


or,  shall  we  say,  of  the  biter  be- 
ing bit.  Laban  having,  in  the 
dark,  palmed  off  bleary  eyed  Leah 
on  Jacob  in  place  of  the  comely 
Raechel,  for  whom  he  had  served 
seven  years,  gave  the  latter  for 
another  seven  years  work.  When 
it  came  to  adjusting  wages  Jacob 
proposed  that  he  should  have  for 
his  hire  all  the  speckled  and 
spotted  progenv  of  the  llocks  and 
herds  in  his  charge  after  all  the 
existing  speckled  and  spotted  ones 
had  been  separated  out. 

The  narrative  then  says  :  "  And 
Jacob  took  him  rods  of  fresh  pop- 
lar and  of  the  almond  and  of  the 
plane  tree,  peeled  white  strakes  in 
them  and  made  the  white  appear 
in  the  rods.  And  he  set  the  rods 
which  he  had  peeled  over  against 
the  flocks  in  the  gutters  in  the 
watering  trough  where  the  llocks. 
came  to  drink  ;  and  they  conceived 
when  they  came  to  drink.  And 
the  llocks  conceived  before  the  rods, 
and  the  llocks  brought  forth  ring- 
straked,     speckled     and  spotted. 


And  Jacob  separated  the  lambs 
and  set  the  faces  of  the  llocks 
towards  the  ringstraked  and  all 
the  black  in  the  flock  of  Laban  ; 
and  he  put  his  own  droves  apart 
and  put  them  not  unto  Laban's 
flock.  And  it  came  to  pass  that 
whensoever  the  stronger  of  the 
flock  did  conceive,  that  Jacob  laid 
the  rods  before  the  eyes  of  the 
flock  in  the  gutters,  that  they 
might  conceive  among  the  rods  ; 
but  when  the  flock  were  feeble,  he 
put  them  not  in,  so  the  feeble 
were  Laban's  and  the  stronger 
Jacob's.  And  the  man  increased 
exceedingly,  etc." 

—  Robert  Bakewell.  — 

To  England  and  an  Englishman, 
Robert  Bakewell,  belongs  the  credit 
of  having  first  reduced,  or,  had  I 
not  better  say,  elevated  animal 
breeding  to  a  science.  He  it  was 
who  first  deduced,  and  then  by 
systematic  experiment  and  re- 
search, confirmed  the  existence  of 
many  of  the  great  principles  which 
since  his  day  have  to  an  ever 
increasing  extent  governed  the 
practice  of  workers  in  this  most 
fascinating  and  most  profitable 
side  of  agricultural  work. 

Not  only  may  it  be  claimed 
with  justice  that  the  correct  breed- 
ing of  animals  is  a  science,  but  it 
may,  I  think,  with  equal  truth,  be 
called  an  art.  Thus,  it  is  a 
science  because  its  fundamental 
principles  are  exact,  based  on  fixed 
laws,  and  operating  within  defi- 
nite limits.  It  is  an  art  because 
within  those  limits  the  trained 
skill,  instinctive  knowledge,  and 
preceptive  faculties  of  man  oper- 
ate. First  in  bowing  where  ne- 
cessary to  Nature's  laws,  again 
meeting  and  over-coming  the  dif- 
ficulties she  is  ever  ready  to  place 
in  the  way  of  too  rapid  or  un- 
wise development  (for  be  it  known 
Dame  Nature  is  essentially  con-' 
servative)  by  artificially  bringing 
into  operation  other  laws.  Finally 
by  directing  her  forces  and  mould- 
ing them  to  his  will  he  ensures 
that  the  finished  product  will 
stand  out  a  monument  to  Nature's 
progress  and  man's  genius. 

One  of  the  great  charms  of  the 
animal  breeding  is  that  it  is  not 
of  necessity   confined   to   any  one 
class  or  set  of  conditions,  for  the 
workman  who  breeds    a  winning 
strain  of  terriers  or  bantams  may 
know  as  much  in  his  own  line,  ahdi 
enjov    as  keenly    the  possession  of 
his  knowledge,  as  typified  in  the  < 
animals  he  has  produced,  as  any 
Angas   in   his    Shorthorns   or  a] 
Murrav  in  his  Merinos.    The  facta 
that  the  monetary  gain  is  vastly 


C  Q.  SHEPPARD    <Sc  CO. 

If  you  wish  to  sell  or  purchase  HOUSE,  GARDEN,  or  FARM  property 
consult  us,  and  we  will  give  you  our   best  advice.     No  business  no  charge. 

C.  G.  SHEPPARD  &  CO.,    20,  CURRIE  STREET. 
Telephone  3370.  Opp.  Savings  Bank.  . 

CROWN    «fc    ANCHOR  HOTEL, 

GRENFELL    STREET    (adjoining  East  End  Market). 
A.  MIERS,  Proprietor- 
flat*  of  Old  Queen's  Arms,  Wright  Street). 

wishes  to  intimate  that  he  is  now  in  possession    of  the    above  hotel,  and 
hopes  to  merit  a  share  of  public  support.       Ample    stabling.       Ostler  in 
attendance  day  and  night.     Terms  moderate.    A  trial  ■olicited. 


1  £2  WE  ARE   BUILDING  ON        £2  $ 

2  Securing  a  big  share  of  your  Business  this  year.  * 

2  For  the  sum  of  £2  Cash  we  will  deliver  to  the  Adelaide  Railway  Station  the  following  goods  \|/ 

X  earefully  packed.   It  you  want  them  put  on  board  boat  at  Pott  Adelaide,  add  1/-  extra. 

9      Bag  best  White  Sugar,  iA,  66  lbs.,  at  one  penny  per  lb.    O   5   6  # 

5  1  tin  Morton's  Kippered  Herrings,  2d.    1  lb.  Candles,  3d.       ...         ...         ...  O   O    5  If 

9      2  tins  Fresh  Herrings,  4d.     3  lbs.  Japan  Bice,  3d   0   0    7  * 

9  3  large  bars  No.  1  Angel's  Soap           ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  O    1    O  ^ 

9  8  tins  Fruits  in  Syrup,  9d.     3  tins  Jam.  assorted,  9d.            ...                    ...  O    1    6  T 

*  1  packet  Kooloo  Tea,  8  ounces  for  3d.     3  tins  Potted  Meats,  2d.        ...         ...  O   O    5  X 

9  1  box  Note  Paper  and  Envelopes,  3d.     1  lb  Extract  of  Soap,  Id.      ...         ...  O   O   4  J 

9  1-lb.  tin  The  Celebrated  "Crown"  Baking  Powder      ...         ...         ...         ...  0   O  3 

9  201b.  tin,  gross  weight,  Our  2/-  Tea,  reduced  to  buyers  of  this  parcel  for       ...  1  10   O  >g 


£2  O  0 


\v 


fJk  £1  parcel  may  be  arranged  by  taking  halt  quantities  of  the  larger  items,  other?  will  be  added  ip 
to  make  up  the  amount.   Customers  desiring  may  have  goods  of  equal  value  not  mentioned  in  <V 

m.  this  list  substituted  in  place  of  any  of  the  smaller  lines  not  wished  for.  When  goods  are  intended  vf> 

X  for  prepaid  rail  sidings  or  ports,  it  will  prevent  delay  if  cost  of  carriage  or  freight  is  added.  \V 

9  Special  Lines— Wines,  Choice  Vintages,  a  dozen  varieties  to  choose  from,  1/3  bottle  ;  Ale  and 

to  Stout  8/-  dot. ;  Aerated  Waters,  5/- ;  Tonic  Ales  and  Hop  Beer,  5/6  doz. ;  English  Ale,  qris.,  13/0  ;  * 

<l>  Guinness' Stout,  quarts,  13/9;  Brandy,  23/-  gallon ;   Dry  Gin,  20/-;  Whisky,  22/- ;   Rum,  20/- ;  * 

<l>  014  Tom  Gin,  20/-   Assorted  Jam,  4-doz.  case,  24/-.    Assorted  Fruits,  3-doz.  case,  24/-. 

m  Seasonable  Fresh  Fruits  and  Vegetables  supplied. 

|  HENDERSON  BROS.,   286  and  288  Rundle  Street,  Adelaide, 

T  Return  this  Advertisement  with  Order. 
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lifferent  does  not  affect  the  prin- 
sple  or  the  pleasure  one  whit. 

—  Much  yet  to  be  Learned.  — 

Animal  breeding  is  a  broad  and 
:omprehensive  question,  and  one 
in  which  there  is  still  much  to  be 
earned  in  the  always  operating 
irinciple  of  cause  and  effect.  On 
he  one  hand  many  causes  are 
till  obscure.  On  the  other  it  is 
iften  difficult  to  trace  back  a 
iven  result  to  its  original  source, 
mt  there  are,  nevertheless,  many 
efinite  principles  which  the  ani- 
aal  breeder  may  take  hold  of  with 
he  assurance  that  their  applica- 
ion  will  not  lead  him  astray, 
'here  will  be  difficulties  and  dis- 
ppointments,  no  doubt,  and 
/holly  unexpected  set-backs,  but 
hrough  and  above  it  all  those 
rho  persevere  will  come  to  recog- 
ise  the  inexorable  working  of  na- 
ural  law,  and  he  will  see  that  to 
acceed  he  must  fall  in  line.  He 
rill  find,  too,  that  he  cannot 
urrv  Nature  too  much,  for  she  is 
>r  ever,  he  only  for  to-day.  She 

infinite,  he  is  strictly  limited, 
ut  she  is  kind  to  those  who  trust 
er  and  crowns  the  work  of  those 
rho  follow  her  teachings  with  as- 
iired  success. 

—  Some  Principles.  — 

In  applying  these  teachings  to 
ly  subject  of  animal  breeding,  the 
rst  great  truth  we  learn  is  that 
ike  produces  Like.  Not  each 
me,  certainly  not  every  time  or 
Q  the  time,  so  far  as  our  limited 
aowledge  can  tell,  but  there  is  a 
trsistent  recurrence  of  likeness  of 
Ispring  to  parent  or  ancestor. 

This  tendency  is  affected  by  so 
lanv  and  so  different  natural 
luses,  though  often  apparently  or 
:tuallv  artificial,  that  the  abso- 
te  importance  of  recognising  the 
orking  of  this  law  is  sometimes 
Ferlooked.  Yet  were  it  not  for 
lis  great  underlying  principle  of 
•production  the  work  of  the 
seeder  would  be  absolute  chance, 
*  it  is  the  one  sure  foundation 
Inch  his  future  success  must  de- 
9id. 

—  A  Breeder  Must  have  a 
Standard.  — 

Following  this  as  a  rule  which 
rerv  breeder  must  follow,  is  the 
ding  for  himself  some  standard 
perfection,  either  real  or  ima- 
ged, to  the  reaching  of  which  his 
hole  energies  must  be  devoted, 
or  instance,  not  only  must  he 
low  exactly  what  sort  of  a  cow 
t  is  aiming  at.  His  standard  mnv 
ant  to  breed  a  cow,  but  he  must 


be  right  or  it  may  lw;  wrong,  but 
he  must  keep  it  always  before 
him,  and  each  step  must  be  one 
nearer  his  ideal.  If  this  is  not 
done,  though  he  may  always  keep 
cows,  he  will  never  become  a  cow 
breeder. 

—  Selection.  — 

Another  rule  from  which  there 
must  be  no  departure  is  that  of 
selection  and  breeding  onlv  from 
the  best — that  is,  the  one  which 
most  nearlv  approaches  his  ideal. 
It  mav  be  rather  a  poor  cow, 
but  let  it  be  the  best  he  has,  re- 
membering that  he  who  starts 
even  with  poor  stock,  but  with 
knowledge  and  aptitude  for  the 
work,  will  soon  pass  another  who 
begins  with  greater  advantages 
but  lacks  knowledge,  for  know- 
ledge acquired  or  instinctive  wins 
in  the  cow  bvre  just  as  surely  as 
at  the  Universities. 

—  The  Individual  the  Kev  to 
Breed.  — 

Yet  another  great  rule  in  breed- 
ing, seemingly  a  little  contradic- 
tory to  the  previous  one,  though 
not  reallv  so,  and  particularly  ap- 
plicable to  the  man  who  starts 
with'  a  long  purse.  It  is  this, 
Breed  onlv  from  individuals  which" 
closely  approach  the  ideal  type. 
This  is  a  short    cut  to  victory. 


The  man  who  can  practise  it  will 
I  grant,  get  there  sooner  ;  but  will 
he    learn    as    much  on    the  jour- 
ney ? 

—  A  Principle  of  Mating.  — 

Again  a  rule  which  the  breeder 
must  always  keep  before  him  is 
that  of  mating  two  animals  so 
that  the  faults  of  the  one  may  be 
counteracted  by  the  other.  Thus 
both  may,  indeed,  surely  will,  have 
defects,  but  see  to  it  that  they 
are  not  the  same  on  each  side. 
Let  the  male  be  strong  where  the 
female  is  weak.  To  mate  other- 
wise would  be  to  exaggerate  the 
trouble  in  the  offspring. 

—  Puritv  of  Blood.  — 
A  point  often  overlooked  by 
manv  who  do  devote  some  thought 
to  the  mating  of  the  animals  on 
the  farm  is  the  importance  of 
puritv  of  blood  in  the  male  used. 
It  is,  I  think,  a  curious  fact — at 
least  I  know  I  have  frequently  ob- 
served— that  it  is  most  often  those 
who  do  exercise  care  in  other 
points  who  neglect  this,  yet  in 
their  case  it  would  be  the  finish- 
ing touch.  The  coping  stone,  in 
fact,  of  the  work  they  have  done. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  a  care- 
less and  utterly  indifferent  breeder 

(Continued    on    page  32). 


Rubberised  Leather  Belting. 

outlasts  all  other  kinds  and  is  not  affected  by  water  or  heat. 
RUBBERISED  LEATHER  for  Harness,  boots,  etc.,  is  second  to  none. 
Read  what  Mr.  Chris.  Venning,  of  "  Pearlah,"  Port  Lincoln,  says  : 
"The  RUBBERISED  LEATHER  Harness  that  I  purchased  three  years  ago 
has  been  pretty  well  in  constant  use,  and  is  none  the  worse  for  wear  now. 
Belt  Laces,  bought  same  time,  I  used  for  two  seasons  for  lacing  Harvester 
belts  and  now  I  am  using  same  laces  on  a  Chaffcutter  Belt  ;  toughest  I 
ever  used.  Braces  bought  the  same  time  are  as  good  as  new,  and  will  last 
me  a  lifetime.  Boot  laces  and  Soles  carry  same  reputation,  and  now  the 
boots,  just  received,  hierhly  satisfactory.  I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in 
recommending  RUBBERISED  LEATHER  to  all  my  friends." 

From  all  storekeepers.     For  further  particulars, 
HELMSLEY  JONRS,  Basement,  Victoria    Buildings,    31    Grenfell  Street, 

Adelaide. 

Sole  agent  for  South   Australia  and  Broken  Hill. 


T.  J.  RICHARDS  &  SONS, 


CARRIAGE,  BUGGY 
SULKY  BUILDER 


THE  LARGEST  PEIZE  TAKER  IN  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

Two  years'  guarantee  with  all  new  Vehicles.  Tyreing  included.  All  ma- 
terial kept  in  stock  until  naturally  seasoned.      Write  for  Catalogues  and 

Prices. 

INSPECTION  INVITED  TO  MY  SHOW-ROOM    AND  FACTORY. 
Established  in  1886. 

Hindmarsh  Square,  Adelaide. 
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Aue  of  Animals. 

Scientist  tell  us  that  the  dur- 
ation of  the  lives  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals differs  from  that  of  man's 
lives  in  being  far  more  uniform. 

While  human  beings  die  at  all 
ages  between  infancy  and  senility, 
among  the  lower  animals,  on  the 
eontrarv,  all  individuals  of  the 
same  species  live  to  verv  nearly 
the  same  age,  unless  killed  bv 
violence. 

A  bear  rarely  exceeds  twenty 
years  ;  a  dog  lives  twenty  vears  ; 
a  fox  fourteen  or  sixteen  ;  lions 
are  long  lived,  one  is  known  to 
have  lived  to  the  age  of  seventy. 
The  average  age  of  cats  is  fifteen 
years  :  a  squirrel  and  hare  seven 
or  eight  vears  ;  rabbits  live  to  be 
about  seven.  Elephants  have  been 
known  to  live  to  the  great  age  of 
400  vears. 

Pigs  have  been  known  to  live  to 
the  age  of  thirty  years  ;  the 
rhinoceros  to  twenty.  A  horse  h  is 
been  known  to  live  to  the  age  of 
sixtv-two,  but  averages  twentv-five 
or  thirty  ;  camels  sometimes  live 
to  the  age  of  100  ■  stags  are  long 
lived  ;  sheep  seldom  exceed  the  age 
of  ten  ;  cows  live  about  fifteen 
vears. 

The  dolphin  and  porpoise  attain 
the  age  of  thirty.  It  is  said  that 
whales  live  1,000  vears.  An  eagle 
died  at  Vienna  at  the  age  of  104 
vears  :  ravens  frequently  reach  the 
age  of  100  years  ;  swans  live  300 
vears  ;  a  tortoise  has  been  known 
to  live  107  years.— Exchange. 


Paints  and  Painting. 


Of  the  various  classes  of  paints 
— as 'tar,  varnish  or  resin,  and  oil 
paints — the  last  are  the  most  ex- 
tensively used,  and  in  the  majori- 
ty of  cases  afford  the  best  protec- 
tion. 

The  wearing  quality  of  a  paint, 
•and  its  protecting  power,  are  due 
more  to  the  pigment  than  to  the 
oil.  With  a  pigment  ground  in 
oil,  the  finer  the  pigment  the 
longer  it  will  wear  ;  but  it  will 
dry  more  slowly.  A  layer  of  paint 
is  about  three  times  as  thick  as 
a  layer  of  linseed  oil  ;  hence,  for 
this  and  other  reasons  a  paint  af- 
fords better  protection  than  oil. 

Paint  should  be  applied  only  to 
a  clean  and  dry  surface.  Moisture 
under  a  paint  causes  it  to  blister 
when  exposed  to  the  sun  ;  also 
moisture  between  coats  has  the 
same  effect.  On  old  painted  sur- 
faces the  paint  should  be  removed 
or  rubbed  down  smooth  before 
applying  new  paint.  In  some  cases 
.1  capeful  removal  of  blisters  is  suf- 
ficient, but  the  surface  should  lye 
free  from  dust  and  dirt.  In  case 
•of  the  removal  of  paint  by  a  solu- 
tion of  caustic  alkali,  the  surface 
must  be  thoroughly  washed  to  re- 
move traces  of  alkali,  and  care- 
fully dried,  before  painting. 

Iron  or  steel  surfaces,  should  be 
carefully  cleaned,  by  means  of  a 
steel  wire  brush  and  emery  paper, 
to  insure  the  removal  of  all  rust 
before  painting. 


Paint  generally  should  be  applied 
with  a  good  round  brush  and  well  ■ 
rubbed    out.      The    rubbing     out  1 
serves  to  remove  any    bubbles   of  I 
air,  also  the  film  of  air    found  on  j 
all  surfaces  and  it  insures  a  tho- 
rough   incorporation  of !  the  paint 
with    the    surface,  thus  affording 
better  protection.     The  rusting  of 
farm  machinery  is  no  doubt  large- 
ly   due    to    the    fact    that    it  is  j 
"  painted  "  by  the  dipping  process.  > 
Air    bubbles    causing  openings  in 
the    Paint    film,    moisture     enters  I 
and  rusting  begins  ;  also,  the  paint  ' 
not    being    well    brushed    out,    is  J 
easily  removed  mechanically. 

In     the    case     of     ready-mixed  - 
paints,  it  is  generally  found  that 
the  pigment  has  largely  settled  to 
the  bottom  of  the  can.      In  pre- 
paring the  paint  for  use,  the  liquid 
portion — oil  and  dryer — is  poured 
off  a  clean  can,  the   pigment   and  ] 
the    small  amount  of  the    oil  re-* 
maining   in  the   bottom  are    tho-  : 
roughly  worked  up  and  mixed    bv  I 
means  of    a  strong,  short  stick. 
When    the    pigment  is  thoroughly 
Loosened  from  bottom  and  sides  of  1 
the  can,  the  fluid  portion  removed 
is  added  from   time  to  time  until 
the     paint    is    uniformly  mixed. 
Paint    should    be    kept     in  cans 
having     air-tight     covers.      After  1 
using,  brushes  should    be  cleaned 
with    benzine    or    turpentine,  and; 
should  not  be  left  in  the  paint. 

 #  

Milk  from  Beans. 

The  Japanese  do  not  rely  entire- 
ly upon  the  animal  kingdom  as  a 
source  of  milk  supply,  but  manu- 
facture milk  from  soya  beans  in 
large  quantities.  The  process  of 
making  this  milk,  which  is  said  to 
be  very  nutritious,  is  described  as 
follows  : — "  The  beans  are  first  of 
all  softened  bv  soaking,  and  are 
then  pressed  and  boiled  in  water. 
The  resultant  liquid  is  exactly 
similar  to  cow's  milk  in  appear- 
attce,  but  is  entirely  different  in 
composition.  The  soya  bean  milk 
contains  92. s  per  cent,  of  water, 
3.02  per  cent,  albuminoid,  2.13  per 
cent,  fat,  0.03  per  cent,  fibre,  i.ljH 
per  cent.  non-nitrogenous  sub- 
stances, and  0.41  per  cent.  ash. 
Some  sugar  and  a  little  phosphate 
of  potassium  are  added  in  order  to 
prevent  the  elimination  of  albu-; 
men,  and  then  the  moisture  is 
boiled  down  till  a  substance  like 
condenlsed  milk  is  obtained.  This 
condensed  vegetable  milk  is  of  a  ' 
yellowish  colour,  and  has  a  very 
pleasant  taste  hardly  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  real  cow's  milk." 


A.  SIMPSON  &  SON'S 


Cream  Transport  Cans 

3  gallons,  14/6  ;  5  gallons,  17/6  ;  10 
gallons,  22/6  each. 

(User's  name    put  on    without  extra 
charge) . 


The    STRONGEST    and  CHEAPEST 
Pattern  on  the  Market. 

Obtainable  from    all  Storekeepers  or 
the  Makers. 

A.  SIMPSON  &  SON 

LIMITED. 

Gawler  Place,  Adelaide. 
Makers  also  of  Sheep,  Cattle  and  Pig 
Troughing,  Tanks,  Field  Gates,  Wheel 

and  W»t«r  Barrows,  etc. 
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The  Life  of  Seeds. 

A  seed  is  really  a  bud  natur- 
allv  detachable  from  its  parent 
plant,  a  bud  in  which  the  germ  or 
erabrvo  of  a  voung  plant  is  stored 
in  the  smallest  possible  dimen- 
sions. It  really  represents  a  rest, 
ing  stage  on  life's  journey,  a 
period  at  which  our  garden  and 
Farm  crops  generally  are  reduced 
to  their  smallest  bulk,  and  in  the 
most  convenient  form  for  transit 
or  storage  until  harvest  again 
comes  round.  Seeds  by  the  mil- 
lion, of  kinds  tnanv  and  varied, 
exist  or  lie  dormant  below  the 
jarth's  surface,  latent  if  deep 
buried,  but  capable  of  germination 
whenever  excavations  of  anv  kind 
bring-  them  within  the  genial  in- 
fluence of  sun  heat  and  light  and 
air  and  moisture.  When  shafts  of 
mines,  or  deep  artesian  or  other 
wells,  or  railwav  tunnels  and  cut- 
tings are  made,  the  earth  brought 
to  the  surface  and  there  exposed 
often  produces  crops  of  weeds  or 
other  plants  not  known  to  exist 
in  the  localitv  before,  and  the  in- 
ference is  that  these  seeds  have 
become  buried  and  inert  in  the 
deep  bosom  of  the  great  earth 
mother,  and  live  there  silentlv 
awaiting  a  resurrection  to  sunlight 
and  warmth  once  more.  This, 
apart  from  the  nossibilitv  of  light 
jeeds  being  wind-blown  on  to  the 
new  soil  from  the  immediate 
ricinitv.  That  manv  seeds  will 
and  reallv  do  lie  dormant  for 
manv  years  in  the  earth  deep 
enough  to  be  insensible  to  sunlight 
and  heat  is  prettv  well  known, 
and  that  manv  seeds  will  with- 
stand all  the  climatic  vagaries  of 
climate  both  in  the  tropical  and 
arctic  zones  is,  of  course,  appar- 
ent, but  that  thev  were  capable, 
moreover,  of  withstanding-  artifici- 
al v-nrodnced  temperatures  much 
lower  than  those  of  the  arctic  re- 
rnons.  «nd  much  higher  than  those 
of  the  drv  and  desert  regions  ly- 
ing around  the  "Red  Sea,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  more  recent  research  and 
experiment. 

Professor  Dewar  subjected  vari- 
ous seeds  to  the  excessively  low 
temperature  of  liciuid  hvdrogen. 
and  these  seeds,  after  beinc  tested 
In  the  Roval  Oardens  at  TCew  bv 
Sir  W.  T.  Thiselton-Dver,  were 
found  in  manv  cases  to  have  their 
nrotfonlasmic  vitalitv  almost  un- 
impaired, and  this  after  Passing 
through  temperatures  much  colder 
than  anv  that  are  possible  under 
the  worst  natural  climatic  condi- 
tions at  the  present  time.  This 
inherent  Power  of  withstanding  ex- 
treme cold  mav  have    enabled  so 


many  plants  to  exist  all  through 
the  great  glacial  epoch;  their  seeds 
slept  on,  deep  buried,  but  latent 
life  was  there.  Atropos,  even, 
had  not  the  power  of  cutting  that 
life  line  of  extreme  tenacity,  as  it 
existed  in  the  tiny  seeds  ripened 
and  buried  ere  the  ice  age  began, 
and  which  were  again  to  spring 
into  life  and'  freshness  and  beauty 
as  the  ice  caps  and  glaciers  melt- 
ed slowlv  awav  from  above  them. 
It  is  the  same  when  we  come  to 
consider  the  other  extreme  of  heat 
instead  of  cold,  for  one  has  only 
to  look  at  the  crop  of  seedlings 
that  come  up,  as  it  were,  spon- 
staneously  after  a  forest,  or  a 
prairie,  or  a  heath  fire,  to  see 
that  an  enormous  number  of  the 
seeds  buried  more  or  less  deeply 
in  the  earth  have  escaped,  and 
rapidlv  avail  themselves  of  the 
light  and  moisture  and  free  space 
that  succeed  the  fires.  Everyone 
nmst  have  noted  how  speedily  the 
new  growth  of  grass,  gorse,  or 
furze,  broom  and  heather,  etc.,  re- 
occupies  the  old  areas  of  recent 
fires.  No  doubt  millions  of  seeds 
ire  actually  consumed  and  abso- 
lutely destroved  in  forest  and 
jungle  or  in  heath  fires,  but  quite 
a  sufficient  proportion  escapes  an- 
nihilation, and  continues  the  pre- 
valent tree  and  shrub  growth  or 
native  flora.  In  Singapore,  as 
also  in  Borneo,  we  have  seen  even 
plants  reputed  delicate  and  diffi- 
cult to  grow  in  British  hothouses, 
such  as  Nepenthes  (pitcher  plant) 
and  some  terrestrial  and  other 
orchids  and  palms,  spring  up 
amongst  the  lallang  or  other 
"Tasses  that  succeed  forest  and 
iungle  fires.  It  mav  be  thought 
that  the  nepenthes  and  orchid 
seeds,  being  light  and  readilv  wind 
borne,  mav  have  blown  on  to  the 
burnt  areas  after  the  surface  earth 
cooled  down,  but  this  argument 
could  scarcely  anr>K-  to  the  heavv 
seeds  of  palms  and  Teguminose  and 
other  plants  that  also  are 
.imonret  the  first  new  vegetation 
to  appear.  So  that  even  under 
natural  conditions  we  mav  assume 
that  seeds  of  manv  plants,  both  of 
the  tropical  and  temperate  zones, 
are  now  and  then,  and  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  able  to  withstland 
the  action  of  fire.  Darwin  lon<r 
ago  pointed  out  that  the  earth 
had  a  curious  nower  of  closing 
over  anything-  deposited  on  its 
surface  area,  this,  being  in  a  great 
measure  due  to  the  burving  or 
upheaval  pn"-T  of  earth  worms  in 
temnerat"  'ands,  and  also  of  the 
mould-1  lildina  ants  or  termites  in 
warm  countries,  and  it  mav  be 
that  the  tendency  of  heat  being 
to'  rise    upwards,    the     effect  of 


iungle  fires,  etc.,  may  not  pene- 
trate verv  deeply  into  the  ground, 
and  that  the  buried  seeds  for  ages 
lie  dormant  and  Safe  below  the 
fire  line,  so  ;  as  to  be  ready  to 
"  replenish  the  earth  "  whenever 
it  is  left  bare. 

Dr.  Henrv  H.  Dixon,  a  dis- 
tinguished physicist  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  has  recently  taken  up 
the  question  of  seed  vitalitv  from 
heated  and  dry  end  of  the  scale  of 
extremes,  and  his  experiments  are 
alluded  to  in  Nature  of  July  II, 
where  he  describes  the  results  ob- 
tained from  seeds  carefully  dried 
in  a  chamber  exposed  to  the  fumes 
of  sulphuric  acid,  or  desiccated  in 
an  oven  or  thermostat.  From  his 
actual  trials  Dr.  Dixon  concludes 
that,  in  most  oases,  the  dried  seeds 
can  resist  very  high  temperatures, 
inst  as  Professor  Dewar  and  Sir 
W.  Thiselton-Dver  found  that  thev 
could  resist  very  low  ones.  Seeds 
of  Medicago,  for  example,  after 
an  hour's  exposure  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  no  C,  and  another  hour 
of  I2T  C,  showed  a  germinating 
power  of  10  per  cent.  Seeds  thus 
dried  and; heated,  however,  are  not 
only  slow  of  germination  (retard- 
ed), but  the  growth  after  germin- 
ation is  extremely  slow,  so  that 
life  is  considerably  weakened  bv 
extremes  of  drought  and  heat,  al- 
though not  altogether  destroved, 
as  one  would  have  a  priori,  ima- 
nined  would  have  been  the  case. 
Apart  from  the  power  of  resist- 
ing extremes  of  heat  and  of  cold, 
dry  seeds  in  manv  cases  also  pos. 
sess  a  wonderful  power  of  resist- 
ing poisonous  vapours,  but  in  this 
thev  would  appear  to  owe  their 
immunity  not  so  much  to  the  in- 
herent vitality  of  the  living  pro. 
toplasm  of  the  embrvo  as  to  the 
impervious  density  of  their  seed 
coats  or  testae,  this  being  proved 
by  the  fact  that  if  the  seed  coats 
are  ruptured  or  perforated  1  previ- 
ously to  their  being  treated  by 
poison otis  vapours  or  liquids  the 
seeds  lose  the  power  of  germina- 
tion. The  who,e  question  of  seed 
vitality  is  an  important  one,  and 
especially  to  seedsmen  and  all  who 
cultivate  farm,  field,  ,  and  garden 
crops,  and  it  is  verv  encouraging 
to  find  that  seeds  are  so  hard  to 
destroy  bv  either  heat  or  by  cold. 
A  cool  and  equal  dry  temperature 
is  best  for  preserving  the  vitalitv 
of  seeds  generally,  any  alterna- 
tions of  heat,  moisture  and 
drought  frequently  proving  fatal, 
as  tinder  such  conditions  germina- 
tion is  started  and  then  drought 
soon  kills  the  embrvo  plants,  as 
in  the  "  malting  "  of  grain  for 
brewing  purposes. — Field. 
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(Continued  from  page  29). 

is  a  stickler  for  a  pure  bull  ; 
probably  he  then  thinks  he  has 
done  all  that  is  necessary,  and  his 
interest  ends  there.  But  for  the 
benefit  oL  the  man  who  does  much, 
yet  neglects  this,  let  us  look  a  lit- 
tle closely  into  what  this  purity 
of  blood  really  means. 

Puritv  of  blood  is  only  of  value 
when  it  goes  with  individual  excel- 
lence (one  should  qualify  this  a 
little,  perhaps,  but  let  it  stand  for 
the  present),  and  I  Sttbuld  be  the 
last  to  advocate  the  blind  use  of 
an  animal  only  because  it  was 
purely  bred.  Tt  is  what  goes 
with  pure  breeding  which  makes 
its  value  in  the  head  of  a  herd. 
Purity  of  race  is  secured  by  a 
more  or  less  lengthy  descent  from 
animals  of  similar  type,  shape,  and 
characteristics.  In  the  course  of 
time  this  particular  type  becomes 
fixed.  Tn  other  words,  puritv  of 
blood  of  the  same  strain  when 
mated  will  throw  offspring  in  the 
exact  image  of  themselves.  They 
are,  in  fact,  prepotent.  Now,  when 
that  type  and  shape  and  those 
characteristics  are  what  is  want- 
ed, we  see  what  an  immense 
power  for  good  is  this  inherited 
tendency  in  an  animal  to  beget  off- 
spring like  himself,  especially  when 
mated  with  one  not  so  prepotent. 
Thus  a  pure  bull  in  whose  blood 
the  correct  type,  shape,  and  char- 
acteristics are  concentrated  will, 
when  mated  with  a  herd  of  cows 
of  no  fixed  blood  lines,  impress  his 
own  individuality  on  every  calf 
dropped.  For  in  each  case  we 
have  on  the  one  hand  a  fixed  ten- 
dency in  one  direction,  whilst  in 
the  other  partner  in  the  union 
there  are  no  oredominatincf  but 
often  antagonistic  influences. 


H.  H.  MANSFIELD. 

THE  RELIABLE  GROCERY  STORE. 

For  Purity  and  Quality. 

The  first  requisite  with  us  is  quality 
and  Purity.  Why  not  give  to  us 
your  grocery  trade  and  be  one  of  our 
big  list  of  satisfied  customers?  There 
is  much  to  study  in  conducting-  a  suc- 
cessful grocery  business.  Not  only 
must  the  stock  be  kept  that  every- 
one requires,  but  also  those  things 
that  people  are  familiar  with.  Our 
style  of  conducting:  a  errocery  business 
is  progressive  and  reliable.  We  have 
all  the  new  woods,  but  we  make  sure 
of  value  and  purity  before  we  make  a 
purchase  or  write  a  price  tag.  May-bo 
you  are  hard  to  please,  but  you  will 
have  no  fault  to  find  if  you  place 
your  orders  in  the  hands  of 

H.  H.  MANSFIELD, 
Grocer,  Draper,  and  Ironmonger, 
TJNLEY  ROAD,  TTNLEY  CITY. 


To  Get  a  Pig  Into  a 

Waggon. 

It  is  not  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  to  get  a  pig  into  a  waggon. 
A  loading  "  rack  "  attached  to 
the  conveyance  will  save  a  lot  of 
trouble  (says  the  Farmer  and 
Grazier).  Such  a*  "rack"  can 
easily  be  made.  Let  the  bed- 
piece  consist  of  two  pine  boards 
nin.  wide  bv  9ft.  long.  These  are 
fastened  together  bv  three  cross- 
pieces  of  the  same  material  of  pro- 
per length,  so  that  the  "  bed  " 
will  just  fit  in  between  the  sides 
of  the  wagon  box.  A  floor  is  laid 
on  these  cross-pieces  on  which 
short  strips  of  lath  are  nailed  to 
prevent  the  pics  from  slipping.  At 
one  end  the  sides  are  notched  to 
fit  on  the  bottom  of  the  waggon 
box.  There  are  two  stakes  on 
each  side,  bv  which  the  sides  are 
fastened  on.  The  "  rack  "  is  more 
like  an  ordinary  top  box,  with  the 
execution  that  each  side  is  com- 
posed of  three  narrow  boards 
about  .tin.  apart,  and  nailed  to 
three  cleats  (the  two  end  cleats 
to  be  on  the  inside  and  the  mid- 
dle one  on  the  outside  of  the 
rack),  and  projecting  down  the 
side  of  the  waggon  box.  For  un- 
loading the  pi<rs  nothing  but  the 
bed-niece  need  be  used,  which,  be- 
ing lioht,  may  be  easily  thrown 
on  and  taken  with  the  waggon. 

—  Pig  Styes.  — 
Light  should  be  admitted  into 
all  pig  sties.  Sunlight  is  needed 
to  d'rv  out  the  interiors  of  the 
houses  when  thev  become  damp. 
Tt  is  a  disease-killer,  and  the  pig 
needs  the  presence  of  a  disease- 
killer  about  as  badly  as  any  other 
animal.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to 
put  in  a  few  panes  of  glass,  even 
in  a  house  that  is  of  small  di- 
mensions. In  the  large  houses  it 
is  absolutpb-  n^essarv,  and  more 
so  in  winter,  i  The  hef  t  that  comes1 
from  the  sun  is  the  best  kind  of 
heat,  because  it  has  in  \it  electrical 
ravs,  which  are  not  usualb-  taken 
into  consideration. 

 $  

Farmers'  Experiments. 


Field  experiments  made  bv  far- 
mers in  their  own  fields  are  not 
intended  to  solve  problems  con- 
nected with  the  general  practioe*  of 
aiJ-ricultuVe,  but.  to  afford  informa- 
tion as  to  the  snecial  needs  of  the 
farmer's  own  fields,  and  to  show 
in  how  far  he  can  increase  his 
nrofit  or  economise  bv  the  addi- 
tion or  omission  of  certain  fer- 
tilising ingredients. 

It  is  the  province  of  scientific 
institutions  to  investigate  general 


principles.  It  is  the  province  oil 
the  individual  farmer  to  ascertain! 
by  trials  on  his  own  fields  torn 
what  extent  the  results  obtained  I 
bv  thr  institutions  are  applicable  j 
to  his  farm. 

Every  farmer  should  make  such 
experiments,  because  the  results 
will  afford  guidance  to  be  obtained 
so  accurately  in  no  other  way. 
It  is  bv  such  means  that  he  can 
find  out  what  kinds  and  quanti- 
ties if  the  different  fertilising  in- 
gredients will  yield  the  best  re- 
sults ;  in  what  constituents  he  can 
economise  ;  and  in  what  he  should 
be  more  liberal. 

Before  the  introduction  of  arti- 
ficial manures  the  treatment  of  the 
soil    was    a   simple  matter  ;  but, 
now  that  the  farmer   has    at  his 
disposal    a  variety  of  artificials, 
and    is    recommended     to  expend 
considerable   sums    of    monev  on! 
them,    it    is    essential     that     he  3 
should  ascertain  bv  actual  experi-| 
ment  and  calculation  how  far  the' 
expenditure  will  result  in    an  in-I 
creased  profit.    He   should  exam-I 
ine  this  question  just  as  carefully 
as  anv  other  manufacturer  before 
incurring  outlay  for  increased  ma- 
chinery and   plant  calculates  how 
far  the  expenditure   will  be  remu- 
nerative. 

It  may  be  thought  that  an ■ 
analysis  of  the  soil,  or  the  results  • 
obtained  at  an  agricultural  scien- 
tific institution,  afford  scientific 
guidance,  but  it  is  not  so.  Chemi- 
cal analysis,  useful  as  it  may  be, 
will  not  show  conclusively  the 
quantity  of  available  plant  food 
in  the  soil  :  the  results  obtained 
at  the  institution  :  also  useful  in 
a  general  way  and  admirable  as 
signposts  showing  the  direction, 
do  not  indicate  with  precision  the 
special  requirements  of  the  far- 
mer's land  ;  nothing  can  reveal 
this  need  but  a  trial  on  the  spot. 
— Mark  Lane  Express.  » 


K.  BECHTEL, 

SADDLER.  TBUSS  &  BANDAGE 
MAKER. 

59  O'Connell  Street, 
NORTH  ADELAIDE... 

Patent    Attachable    and  Detachable 

Bucgy,  Spring  Cart.  Yankee,  and  Caib 
Saddles. 

Trusses,  Bandages,  Kneecaps,  Leather 
Jackets.  Shoulder  Straps,  etc..  Made 
to  Order,  and  n<*nt  to  all  parte  of  tfcp  • 
Commonwealth.      Fit  Guaranteed. 
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Cultivating  Lucerne. 


"  The  foremost  method  of  culti- 
vating alfalfa  is  with  the  disk 
harrow,  one  of  the  most  excellent 
iarm  implements  ever  invented. 
Alfalfa  sown  in  the  fall  is  almost 
invariablv  helped  bv  disking  the 
iollowing  spring,  with  the  disks 
set  quite  straight,  so  as  not  to 
:nt  the  crowns  but  to  split  them, 
ft  is  usuallv  well  to  follow  this 
iisking  with  a  tooth  harrow,  with 
its  teeth  set  straight.  Occasion- 
al^ in  a  dry  summer  the  disk  mav 
be  used  to  great  advantage  after 
:he  second,  and  possibly  the  third, 
nittine  also.  Many  disk  their  al- 
alfa  fields  every  s  iring,  and  some 
ifter  each  cutting  ;  others   do  so 


only  once  in  every  two  or  three 
vears,  owing  to  weather  condi- 
tions and  the  conditions  of  the 
alfalfa.  In  some  instances  the 
common  harrow  is  used  instead  of 
a  disk. 

"  The  disking  has  several  bene- 
ficial effects.  It  splits  and  spreads 
the  crowns,  causing  more  and  con- 
sequently finer  stems  to  spring 
up,  affording  hay  of  the  most  de- 
lightful quality  easily  cured  ;  it 
loosens  the  soil  about  the  crowns, 
conserves  moisture  and  destroys 
the  weeds.  There  need  be  no  fear 
of  killing  the  plants  if  the  dicks 
and  the  harrow  teeth  are  set 
straight  and  weighed  or  other- 
wise adjusted  to  give  direct  and 
steady  forward  movement.    As  an 


IT  PAYS  to  Rug  Your  Cows. 


j 


- 
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Various  Qualities  and  Prices.     Write  for  Our  List 

Lir|TnT7W    5b    J7PHQT    Saddlers  and  Importers, 
flULiUmi     06    mUO  1  ,  QRENFELL  ST.,  ADELAIDE. 


WANTED     A  MOTOR  DRIVER. 

Are  you  satisfied  with  your  present   position,  if  not,  we  can  make  you  a 
proficient  Driver-Mechanic,  capable  of  Idling  one  of  the  nunvrous  openings 
for  Drivers  for  Motor  Lorry,  Taxi-Cab  and  Touring  Cars. 

THE  AUSTRALASIAN  MOTOR  SCHOOL'S 

Tuitioa  is  entirely  practical.  First  the  pupils  are  thoroughly  tiupht  thy 
mechanism,  which  is  given  first  on  a  single  cylinder  engine  to  enable  the 
pnpds  to  quickly  grasp  the  acton  of  the  working  parts.  They  are  next, 
taken  on  a  22-horse  power  car,  and  the  important  moving  parts  taken 
to  pieces  to  enable  the  pupils  to  obtain  a  thorough  and  practical  know 
ledire  of  the  mechanism  in  gemral,  viz.  :  —  Carburration,  i  nition,  ge  rln 
transmission  of  power,  wiring  up,  timing,  water  circulation,  cylinder,  tvn> 

removing,  etc.,  etc. 
The  second  parts  deals  entirely  with  the  Driving  and  Managing  of  Cars  — 

at  first  in  more  qui°t  thoroughfares,  and  afterwards  in  traffic. 
Faults  are  created  en  route,  which  have  to  be  remedied  by  the  pupils,  as 
this  is  the  only  effective  way  of  teaching  learners  how  to  attend  to  running 
repairs.  We  guarantee  proficiency. 

Office  :  Alfred  Chambers  Currie  Street. 

ENROL  AT  ONCE  AND  BETTER  YOUR  POSITION.  SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED.  Open  Day  and  Evening.— Hours,  10  a.m.  to  12  noon  • 

2  p.m.  to  5  p.m.;  Evening,  from  7  p.m,  to  9  p.m. 


implement  [or  the  cultivation  and 
invijroration  of  an  alfalfa  field  the 
disk  harrow  has  no  equal,  and  its 
frequent  use  is  bv  those  who  know 
it  best  deemed  quite  indispens- 
able."—  From  Coburn's  "The  Book 
of  Alfalfa." 

J.  T.  TUNBRIDGE. 
|  Vienna  Dining 
Rooms. 

HINDLEY  STREET, 
ADELAIDE. 

Opposite  Ware's  Exchange 
GIVE  HIM  A  CALL 


CURLEW  BRANDY. 


For  years  the  Only   Brandy  used 
in  the  Adelaide  Hospital. 

Sole  Agents — 

DOWNER  &  00. 

Wine  and  Spirit  Merchants  and 

Aerated  Water  Manufacturers. 

37  WAYMOUTH  ST.,  ADELAIDE 
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Prevention  of  Disease. 


By  S.  S.  Cameron,    M.R..C.V.S.  in 
Victorian    Journal  of  Agriculture. 


Just  us  there  are  certain  circum- 
stances and  conditions  pi  body  and  of 
environment  which  tend  to  the  acquire 
ment  of  disease,  so  there  are  certain 
factors  which  make  for  healthfulness, 
and  which,  when  exerted  to  the  full, 
have  powerful  influence  in  warding  oil' 
attacks  of  disease  or  'n  mitigating 
their  severity.  By  the  general  and 
continuous  practice  of  hygienic  prin- 
ciples and  the  adoption  of  methods 
of  adequate  sanitary  efficiency  both 
the  avoidynce  of  predisposing  causes 
and  the  mitigation  of  the  more  mark- 
ed 'effects  of  exciting  causes  may 
be  compassed. 

For  the  prevention  of  outbreaks  of 
specific  disease,  and  of  their  spread 
means  special  to  the  disease  are 
adopted.  The  character  of  these  means 
will  depend  largely  on  an  understand- 
ing of  the  nature  of  the  disease,  its 
incubative  period,  its  mode  of  spread, 
and  other  like  special  features,  and 
will  moreover  be  conditioned  in  some 
cases  by  local  circumstances  and 
commercial  considerations.  They  will 
also  depend  on  the  existence  of 
special  legislative  enactments,  and 
machinery  and  facilities  for  adminis- 
tering such.  To  some  extent  preven- 
tive measures  will  be  indicated  in 
later  chapters,  when  the  diseases  to 
which  they  apply  are  being  dealt  with. 
In  this  place  it  will  suffice  to  give 
short  consideration  to  some  of  the 
more  important  of  the  many  factors 
which  make  for  general  good  health 
and  for  lessened  susceptibility  to 
diseasa. 

—  Breeding.  — 

Care  in  the  selection  and  mating  of 
breeding  stock  is  necessary  for  the 
prevention  of  those  diseases  which  are 
generally  regarded  as  hereditary.  The 
breeding  from  tuberculous  cows  may, 
under  circumstances  specially  arrang- 
ed, be  so  conditioned  that  little,  if 
any.  risk  of  the  disease  being  trans- 
mitted is  run  ;  but  under  ordinary 
circumstances  the  risk  of  transmission 
in  breeding  from  tuberculous  sires 
and  dams  is  a  large  one,  and  should 
be  unhesitatingly  avoided. 


Horses  affected  with  any  of  the 
following  diseases  or  unsoundnesses 
should  not  Ix*  used  for  breeding  pur- 
poses :— Nasal  disease  (osteoporosis), 
rheumatism,  ricketts,  roaring,  whistl- 
ing, broken-wind,  grease,  navicular 
disease,  ringbono,  bone  spavin,  bog 
spavin,  thoroughpin,  curb,  and  cata- 
ract. It  would  be  well,  too,  if  breed- 
ing from  stock  possessing  radical  de- 
fects of  conformation  was  avoided — 
such  as,  particularly,  those  with  calf- 
knees,  bent  legs,  round  gummy  joints, 
flat  feet  with  weak  "  corny  "  heels, 
narrow  contracted  heels  and  muley 
feet,  sickle  hocks,  knuckled  fetlocks 
and  long  weak  pasterns  ;  those  "  tied 
in  "  below  the  knee  and  hock,  and 
those  which  "  brush  "  or  "  speedy 
cut." 

The  supineness  of  Austlalian  horse 
breeders  generally,  and  particularly 
those  who  have  the  management  of 
stock  shows  and  stallion  parades,  in 
regard  to  the  question  of  transmissible 
unsoundness  in  breeding  stack,  is  re- 
markable. It  is  "apparent Iv  I  egotten 
of  that  carelessness  in  the  selection 
of  sires  and  dams  which  was  engend- 
ered in  the  days  when  horse  flesh  was 
a  drug  in  the  market.  But  in  these 
present  days,  when  ordinary  sizeable 
three  or  four-year-old  draught  colts 
Commonly  fetch  £40  to  £50,  and  har- 
ness horses  are  proportionately  valn- 
able,  it  is  surely  little  short  of  a 
scandal  that  prizes  are  commonly 
awarded  at  agricultural  shows,  which 
are  supposed  to  exist  for  the  imorove- 
ment  of  agriculture  and  stock,  to 
sound  and  unsound  breeding  stock  in- 
discriminately. Instances  are  not 
wanting,  even  at  the  show  of  the  lead- 
ing agricultural  society  in  this  State, 
in  which  the  blue  ribbon  has  been 
carried  off  by  an  obviously  un- 
sound animal,  and  at  some  of  the 
provincial  shows  the  awarding  of 
prizes  to  veritable  "  crocks  "  is  an 
occurrence  so  common  as  to  excite 
little  or  no  comment.  For  the  judges 
seem  to  be  guided  by  make  and 
shape  and  suitability  only,  in  the 
case  of  breeding  stock,  the  existence 
of,  say,  a  spavin  or  roaring-  claims 
consideration  under  the  heading  of 
suitability  for  the  purpose  for  which 
the  exhibit  is  intended — viz.,  the  be- 
getting of  sound  and  saleable  progeny. 


At  any  rate,  when,  as  hapeni-d  at  a 

leading  provincial  show  in  Victoria  a 
short  time  back,  of  six  horse  awarded 
prizes  in  two  breeding  classes,  four  of 
them  were  palpably  unsound,  the 
spavin  of  the  first  prize  thoroughbred 
and  the  curb  of  the  first  prize  draught 
bfeing  distinctly  discernible  from  the 
ring  side,  the  judges  cannot  reasonably 
be  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  abetting 
in  the  deception  of  the  breeders  of 
the  dist  licts  in  i 'which  '  the)  ticketed 
champions  are  to  be  used.  Equally 
culpable  was  the  judge  at  a  recent 
"  National  "  show,  who  awarded  first 
to  a  pronounced  roarer,  whose 
"music"  could  lie  distinctly  heard 
while  he  was  undergoing  the  not-foo- 
wind -distressing  ordeal  of  being  judg. 
ed.  Such  happenings  are  almost  in- 
credible, and  are  calculatid  to  excite 
amongst  thoughful  mi  n  grave  aonre- 
hension  for  the  future  of  the  horse 
industry.  Ask  Indian  buyers  of  ex- 
tensive experience,  or  thos°  who  were 
intrusted  with  the  buying  of  horses  for 
South  Africa  dr.iring  the  war, as  to  the 
numbers  of  otherwise  useful  horses 
that  are  rejected  on  account  of  trans- 
mitted unsoundness,  and  say:  Is  it! 
not  time  that  prizes,  ly  the  n-aininT 
of  which  the  average  small  breeder 
judges  of  the  merits  of  the  animal, 
should  be  awarded  only  to  animals 
worthy  of  (he  distinction  in  all  re- 
spects ? 

—  Feeding.  — 

The  most  essential  attribute  of  food, 
in  so  far  as  it  may  be  a  factor  in  the 
maintenance  of  health,  is  that  it 
should  be  sound.  Sour  milk  in  the 
production  of  diarrhoea  in  calves, 
musty  hay  inducing  broken  wind  in 
horses,  and  fermented  grams  civin" 
rise  to  indigestion  and  hoven  in 
cattle,  are  familiar  imistances  of  the 
ill  effects  of  unsound  or  decomposing 
food. 

Next  to  soundness  comes  the 
necessity  for  regularity  in  feed  n" 
and  that  the  food  should  ^e  in  proner 
proportion,  both  as  regards  quantity 
and  quality.  By  th»  observance  of 
regular  hours  for  feeding  nnimfls.  end 
regular  and  not  too  prolonged  inter-' 
vals  between  feeding,  a  rhythmical 
action  of  the  digestive  organs  is  en- 
gendered, which  induces  more  perfect 
digestion  and  makes  for  disease-  re- 
siting  strength. 

As  a  general  rule,  for  nil  herbivorous 
animals,  the  advice  to  feed  little  and 
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often  is  good,  in  that  it  is  in  accord 
with  the  method  of  feeding  in. a  state 
of  nature.  When  such  practice  is 
adopted  with  stabled  animals,  there 
is  less  likelihood  of  any  food  being 
left  over,  and  consequently  the  tendency 
to  stomach  and  lowel  troubles  re- 
sult ing  from  the  ingestion  at  next 
feeding  time  of  soured  or  fermented 
food  is  minimized.  Soiled  food  should 
always  be  removed  after  feeding,  and 
should  never  be  miked  with  fresh  feed. 
Complete  mast  cation  of  the  food  is 
necessary  to  perfect  digestion,  and  in 
the  case  of  animals  with  the  habit  of 
"  bolting  "  their  food  it  is  advan- 
tageous to  let  it  be  coarser  than  usual 
so  that  chewing  and  grinding  may  be 
assured. 

—  Watering.  — 
Very  diverse  views  are  held  as  to 
the  proper  time  at  which  animals 
should  be  allowed  to  drink — whether 
before  or  after  feeding.  The  most 
natural  plan  is  to  always  have  water 
accessible  to  the  animal  when  in  tho 
stable.  If  this  is  done,  as  much  water 
will  be  taken  as  is  required,  and 
no  more,  and  it  will  be  taken  when 
required,  and  at  no  other  time.  The 
opinion  that  water  should  be  given 
in  limited  quantities — limited,  too, 
according  to  the  judgment  of  man — is 
an  error.  Animals  in  health  seldom 
or  never  take  more  than  they  require. 
It  is  conceivable  that,  after  long, 
enforced  abstinence,  or  after  profuse 
perspiration,  they  require — and  take 
— more  than  is  good  for  them  to  take 
at  one  drinking1 — a  quantity,  indeed 
which  will,  by  it3  volume  of  coolness 
produce  stomach  or  intestinal  spasm 
(colic).  In  such  circumstances  it  is 
advisable  to  interrupt  the  drinking 
for  a  time,  or  to  take  the  "  chill  off 
the  water  by  warming  it  slightly,  01 
by  adding  a  little  warm  water  to  it 
It  is  well  that  water  should  be  with- 
held for  some  time  prior  to  the  im- 
posine  of  violent  exercise  or  work 
Racehorses,  for  example,  should  not  be 
to  allow  a  long  drink,  if  it  is  desired 
lis  not  during  the  three  or  four 
hours  nrecedin?  a  rac>.  Perhaps  the 
only  other  time  when  it  is  advisable 
to  allow  a  long  dring,  if  it  is  desired 
,by  the  animal,  is  immediately  aftei 
feeding,  when  the  fluid,  passing 
rapidly  theough  the  stomach  towards 
its  natural  receptacle — (the  caecum,  or 
blind  gait,  or  water  gut) — is  likely  to 
carry  with  it  into  the  small  intes- 
tines some  of  the  stomach  contents 
which  are  still  cwjde  and  harsh  and 
Slot  in  a  sufficiently  degested  state 
to  pass  on,  and  which,  therefore 
pet  up  colic,  or  even  inflammation  of 
[the  bowels  (enteritis).  For  similar 
reasons,  if  water  is  not  kept  con- 
tinuously within  reach,  in  which  case, 
M  previously  stated,  as  much  as  will 
do  harm,  will  never  be  taken,  the 
watering  should  always  be  done  before 
feeding. 

The  obviousness' of  the  necessity  that 
drinking  water  for  animals  should  be 
pure  and  wholesome  has  been  pre- 
viously indicate*!,  when  the  part  it 
plays  in  the  causation  of  disease  was 
dealt  with.  To  insure  this,  it  is  often 
desirable  that  purification  by  filtering 
through    natural    or  artificiallyt-con- 


structed  filter-beds,  or  by  precipitat- 
ing, or  some  other  method  of  purify- 
ing should  be  resorted  to  ;  and  the 
expense  and  trouble  of  establishing 
such  precautions  will  be  amply  repaid 
by  the  assurance  which  they  afford  of 
the  continued  health  and  vigour  of 
the  stock.  On  farms  where  the  water- 
supply  consists  only  of  water-holes, 
which  become  foul  and  fo?tid  from 
pollution  by  animal  discharges,  water 
troughs  supplied  by  windmills  should 
be  provided.  The  objection  is  some- 
times raised  that,  where  water-holes 
and  swampy  patches  are  numerous,  it 
is  of  no  use  providing  drinking 
troughs,  as  stock  will  not  make  use 
of  them  ;i  but  it  will  be  found  on  trial 
that  stock  will  always  go  naturally 
to  clean  water.  In  point  of  fact, 
cattle  may  be  frequently  observed  to 
refuse,  or  drink  but  sparingly  of,  con- 
taminated water.  Thty  may  be  seen 
to  go  to  a  foul  and  slimy  water-hole, 
stir  the  water  by  wading,  then  smell 
it,  and  drink  a  little,  or  wade  out 
without  drinking  at  all.  That  their 
thirst  is  not  assuaged  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  they  may  be  seen  to  re- 
turn and  repeat  the  performance  time 
and  again.  Tn  any  case,  the  fencing 
off  of  the  water-holes  or  swamps 
would  be  a  distinctly  profitable  under 
taking  if  only  as  a  safeguard  against 
fluke  and  other  such  parasites. 

—  Management.  — 

So  far  as  the  prevention  of  disease 
concerned,  good  management  includes 
the  continuous  provision  for  housed 
animals  of  comfortable  quarters  and 
bedding,  an  adenylate  supply  and 
interchange  of  fresh,  wholesome  air 
without  th»  occurrence  of  draughts, 
suitable  clothing,  efficient  grooming 
and  cleaning,  and  regular  exercise  or 
work  in  moderation  ;  and  for  animals 
in  the  paddock,  in  addition  to  an 
adequate  supply  of  food  and  water, 
shelter,  or  protection  by  rugs  from 
wind,  rain,  and  insects  and  shade  from 
the  sun.  It  will  be  fortnd,  by  careful 
observations  over  a  longer  or  shorter 
period  of  time,  that  the  measure  of 
health  or  freedom  from  disease  of  any 
stud  of  animals  is  in  ratio  to  the 
amount  of  care  exercised  in  regard  to 
these  items  of  management. 

There  are  certain  times  at  which 
extra  oare  in  the  management  of  stock 
is  necessary  and  profitable.  Youn^ 
stock,  particularly  foals  and  calves, 
should  be  kept  growing  during  their 
first  winter.  It  is  the  worst  possible 
policy  to  let  them  get  low  in  condi- 
tion, either  from  shortness  of  food  or 
lack  of  protection  from  the  weather 
An  ideal  winter  paddock  for  young 
stock  should  contain  a  straw  stack, 
whereby  both  shelter  and  a  oicking  of 
dry  food  is  afforded.  A  check  received 
during  the  first  year  is  seldom  made 
up  for,  and  it  will  go  hard  with  under 
eonditioned  youngsters  if  anything  in 
the  nature  of  contagious  disease  gets 
amongst  them.  Weaning  time  is  also 
a  critical  period.  Foals  should  be 
gradually  accustomed  to  take  a  little 
good,  hard  feed  for  some  time  before 
they  are  removed  from  their  daros, 
otherwise  the  sudden  loss  of  milk  will 
be  severely  felt. 


—  Cleaniness.  — 

Although,  perhaps  strictly,  this 
should  have  been  included  along  with 
management,  cleanliness  is  sG  much  n 
thing  apart  in  importance  from  all 
other  factors  in  the  prevention  of 
disease  that  the  strong  emphasis  of 
separate  consideration  is  incumbent. 

Cleanliness  means,  simply  and 
essentially,  the  absence  of  germs  and 
the  lack  of  means  for  their  multiplica- 
tion and  development .  Disease  caused 
by  germs  make  little  headway  where 
cleanliness  in  all  things  prevails. 
Take  swine  fever,  essentially  a  germ 
disease,  and  mark  the  general  ex- 
perience that,  amongst  filthily-kept 
pig-s,  with  rotten  food  to  eat,  foul 
fluids  to  drink,  reeking  air  to  breathe 
and  a  stinking  stye  with  a  filthy 
flo'or  to  lie  in,  the  disease  spreads  like 
wildfire,  and  is  proportionately  fatal; 
whilst  amongst  paddocked  pigs,  or 
those  attended  to  wholesomely,  and 
fed  on  uncontaminated  food,  in  fre- 
quently flushed  styes,  it  appears  to  be 
almost  non-contagious.  Similarly 
abortion  in  cattle:,  strangles  in  horses, 
and  distemper  in  dogs,  the  associated 
fatalities  and  "  catchingness  "  are 
always  decreasingly  proportionate  to 
the  cleanliness  of  the  surroundings. 

There  is  not  much  more  to  be  said — 
in  fact,  nothing  more  need  be  said, 
if  the  fact  has  been  impressed  that 
cleanliness  in  all  things  connected  with 
animals — in  their  surroundings,  their 
feeding  and  watering,  their  housing 
and  paddocking,  when  working  and 
when  at  rest — is  above  and  beyond  all 
things  the  most  important  factor  in 
the  preservation  of  health  and  the 
vigorous  resistance  of  disease,  and 
that  it  is  the  essential  feature  in  the 
subj ligation  of  the  spread  of  infectious 
and  contagious  diseases,  and  of  the 
germs  which  cause  them. 

(To  be  continued). 
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Rugging  Cows' 


Year  after  year  writers    in  the 
agricultural    press     advocate  the 
rugging  of  cows,  not,  it  must  be 
confessed,   with  a  very  large  mea- 
sure of  success,  ati  least  as  for  the 
smaller    dairy    man    and  private 
owners  are  concerned.     It  should, 
however,     be     remembered,  that 
these  worthy  scribes  do  not  offer 
the    advice   merely    because  they 
consider    that    a    rugged    cow  is 
more    ornamental    than     an  un- 
rugged  animal.     No  !     There  is  a 
sound  scientific  reason  at  the  li.uk 
of  it.     Broadly  shaking,  food  con- 
sumed by  the  "cow  serves  two  pur- 
poses.     It     maintains     its  vital 
forces,   and   the    surplus    goes  to 
milk.      Obviously     then    if  more 
than  is  necessary  is  used   for  the 
the  former  purpose  the  less  there 
will  be  available  for    the  latter 
Now  the  greatest  drain    there  is 
upon  the  energy  of  a  healthy  cow 
comes  from  cold  and  wet  weather, 
and  if  the  animal  can  to  some  ex- 
tent be  protected   it  will  be  readily 
shown  in  her'outout.  Commodious 
and   artificially  heated   stables  are 
unnecessarv  with  us,  but  the  pro- 
vision   Of    a    rug   during  inclement 
weather    has    been    proved    to  be 
a    commercially    profitable  invest- 
ment.    We  do  not,  of  course,  refer 
to  the  traversity    of    rugging,  ex- 
amples of  which  we  sometimes  see 
in  our  park  lands,  when  torn  and 
rain  soaked  bran    bags    may  be 
noticed     hanging    from   the  more 
prominent  points  of  or  trailing  be- 
hind   some  unhappy    beast.  No 
doubt    the     owners    mean    well  ; 
their    execution  is,  unfortunately, 
disastrous,  for  such  rugging  is  in- 
jurious rather  than  helpful.     No  ! 
the  rug  we  mean  is  light,  water- 
proof, warm,  but    easily  handled, 
durable,   vet  not  costly.      Such  a 
rug,     in  '  fact,    as     supplied  by 
'Messrs.  Holden  &  Frost,  Grenfell 
Street.  We  have  spoken  of  scientific 
reasons  as  backiny  up  the  theory 
of  rugging,    but    to    the  average 
dairyman,  however,  the  fact  that 
the  owners  of  some  of  the  largest 
milkinir    herds    of     the  Conymon- 
ing  the   adoption  of  this  practice 
will  be    more  convincing.  Many 
interesting  records  of  profit  follow- 
wealth  have  adopted  the  practice 
have, from  time  to  time  been  pub- 
lished,   and  no  doubt    any  maker 
or  seller  would  be.  able    to  show 
highly     satisfactory  testimonials 
from  users  who  they    have  sup- 
plied.    Two  and  two  make  four, 
not  once,  but  for  all  time  ;  simi- 
larly   and    with    equal    surety  a 
comfortable    cow    will    be    a  pro- 
fitable cow,  not  once,    but  every 
time,  and  in  cold  weather  rugging 
goes  a  long  way  towards  comfort. 


In  anv  case  the  matter  is  one 
which  merits  the  attention  of 
everv  owner  whether  he  milks 
one,   ten,  or  a  hundred  cows. 

 ®  . 

Farm  Notes. 


Dairving  is  profitable,  if  you  do 
the  right  kind  of  dairying. 

Of  all  branches  of  live  stock 
husbandry,  dairying  gives  thi 
largest  return  for  feed  consumed. 

Do  not  work  a  young  horse  long 
before   having  shoes   put   on  him  ; 


the  wearing  away  of  too  much  of 
the    horn    of    the    foot    is    to  be 

avoided. 

Drainage  is  one  of  the  prime  ne- 
cessities of  the  piggery  ;  the  lloor 
should  slope  to  a  drain. 

Heavy  feeding  will  not  make  a 
good  milker  of  one  not  naturally 
of  the  milking  breed. 

Don't  keep  too  many  sheep  on 
the  farm,  and  do  not  keep  any  if 
you  cannot  have  the  best.  After 
you  have  a  real  flock  keep  on  weed- 
ing out. 
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Pottltry  Notes. 


Club  for  Plymouth  Rocks. 


Some  weeks  ago  Mr.  A.  J. 
lodd,  of  Franklin,  suggested  in  the 
press  that  a  club  to  further  the 
interest  of  the  Plymouth  Rock 
was  desirable,,  and  expressed  his 
wish  to  hear  from  anyone  in- 
terested in  the  subject.  Matters 
have  moved  ahead  a  little,  and 
this  month  a  meeting  of  a  few 
breeders  interested  in  the  breed 
took  place  with  the  result  that 
Messrs.  Fox,  Chandler,  Hayward, 
and  Fitch,  have  bqen  appointed 
to  further  the  movement.  It  is 
hoped  that  a  larger  meeting,  one, 
in  fact,  attended  by  all  interested  in 
the  breed,  will  be  held  at  the forth- 
:oming  show.  Thefre  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Specialist  Clubs  run  on 
:ommon  sense  lines  have,  in  the 
past  done,  and  are  still  doing, 
much,  to  maintain  the  breeds  tbc\y 
represent  in  popular  favor.  As  an 
instance  one  need  only  mention 
Hie  S.A.  Malay  Club,  which  in- 
cludes practically  all  breeckars  of 
this  variety.  The  more  recently 
Formed  Wyandotte  Club,  is  doing 
;ood  work,  and  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  Bantams  bred  and  ex- 
hibited, is  more  or  less  due  to  the 
somewhat  spasmodic  efforts  of  the 
Bantam  Club. 

With  regard  to  the  Plymouth 
Rock  enterprise,  it  occurs  to  us, 
that  the  number  of  breeders  speci- 
ally interested,  is  so  small  as  to 
be  a  serious  handicap  to  the 
foundation  of  a  successful  society. 
We  believe  that  more  success 
Could  ba  attained  if  thev  asked  the 
Orpin«ton  men  to  join  them.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  a  sug- 
gestion for  forming  an  Orpington 
Club  has  been  more  than  once 
mooted,  but,  so  far,'  without  re- 
sult. If  the  "  Plymouths  "  and 
the  "  Orpingtons,"  however,  were 
E>  join  forces,  we  have  no  doubt 
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from  20  Franklin  Street  to 

Corner  PuHeney  and  Flinders  Streets 

•or!  respectfully  solicits  the  continna  e*>  of 
your  patronuve.      All   kinds  of  New  and 
Second-hand  SADDLERY.     Ha  met*  and 
Stable  Requisites  stocked. 

All  Orders  promptly  attended  to.  Repairs 
»  8peci.il  i  v.  Old  Harness  taken  as  pirt 
payment  for  New,  and  full  Viilue  allowed. 
All  work  guaranteed  and  thf  most  reasonable 
priees  charged.  Price-list  free  on  application 
buy  direct  from  the  Maker. 


that  a  live  club  representative  of 
the  breeds  could  be  formed.  The 
matter  is  in  the  hands  of  breeders 
themselves,  and  it  will  depend  on 
the  interest  they  take  in  the  mat- 
ter, whether  Mr.  Todd's  sugges- 
tion results  in  something  definite- 
ly progressive,  or  another  failure 
being  added  to  the  list  of  well 
meant  endeavours. 

 <§>  

Poultry  and  Kennel  Club 
Show. 

Fanciers  are  reminded  that  this 
show  will  be  held  on  the  28th  and 
29th  of  this  month.  The  schedule 
to  hand  reminds  us  of  one  altera- 
tion which  has  taken  place  since 
last  vear,  for  Mr.  Joseph  Hill, 
who  has  for  so  many  vears  been 
in  charge  of  the  arrangements, 
has  found  that  the  pressure  of 
other  work  does  not  permit  his 
continuing  to  occupy  the  position 
of  secretary.  Whilst  exhibitors 
will  regret  losing  him,  for  the 
genial  Joseph  had  come  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  permanent  insti- 
tution, they  may  be  assured  that 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Winchester 
the  running  of  the  show  and  other 
arrangements  connected  therewith, 
will  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  vear 
will  see  a  satisfactory  addition  to 
the  entry  list,  and  that  visitors 
make  their  numbers  a  little  more 
conspicuously  apparent,  than  has 
been  the  case  of  late  years.  The 
secretary  and  committee  are,  we 
know,  endeavouring  to  add  to  the 
list  of  attractions. 

Messrs.  Hobbs,  W.  A.  1'',.  Smith, 
George  Duncan  and  Pitman,  will 
do  the  bulk  of  the  judging, 
and  in  their  capable  hands  exhibi- 
tors will  have  every  confidence. 
We  hear  reports  of  unusually  good 
stock  in  many  breeders'  yards,  and 
the  cream  of  it,  which  will  be 
penned  at  this  show,  will  certainly 
be  worth  a  visit.  Mum  poultry 
keepers  who  would,  we  know,  derive 
pleasure  and  profit  from  getting  in 
touch  with  what  is  being  done  on 
the  fancy  side,  religiously  keep 
;iway  from  our  shows.  Why  this 
is  so,  is  difficult  to  determine,  for 
if  one  is  keeping  and  breeding  poul- 
try at  all,  it  is  surely  worth  while 
to  go  for  the  best  possible  and  to 
visit  such  a  show,  with  its  1,000 
entries,  must  be  helpful.  The 
classification  is,  as  usual,  liberal, 
and    requests    for     added  classes 


have  been  met  wherever  possible. 
Fanciers  can  best  express  their  ap- 
preciation of  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee by  attending  the  show  and 
bringing  their  friends  with  them. 

 <$>  

A  Deputation. 

When  the  poultry  expert  had  a 
little  difference  of  opinion  with  the 
committee  of  the  Poultry  and  Ken- 
nell  Club  some  time,  ago,  a  rude 
person  remarked  that  the  latter 
would  probably  be  sorry  for  it. 
Possibly  such  a  person  would 
connect  the  incident  with  the  re- 
cent refusal  of  the  Government  to 
continue  their  usual  subsidy  to 
the  Society.  Far  be  it  from  us, 
however,  to  be  so  unpleasant  !  In 
consequence  of  this  refusal,  a  de- 
putation, consisting  of  the  com- 
mittee and  a  few  friends,  waited 
on  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  to 
ask  him  to  reconsider  his  decision. 
It  was  speedily  apparent  that  Mr. 
Pascoe  knew  very  little  about  the 
matter,  but  he  apologized  so 
charmingly  for  his  greater  mis- 
takes, and  minor  inaccuracies,  that 
one  could  not  help  wishing  that 
his  knowledge  of  the  subject  were 
eqiial  to  the  excellence  of  his  in- 
tention. The  facts  of  the  case, 
having  been  placed  before  the  Min- 
ister, who  promised  to  consider 
the  matter,  in  the  light  of  his 
added  knowledge,  the  deputation 
hopefully  departed.  As  the  ori- 
ginal subsidy,  already  once  re- 
duced, was  only  £15,  one  is  a 
little  surprised  that  any  attempt 
should  be  made  to  further  handi- 
cap the  Club.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  as  the  deputation  pointed  out, 
they  were  asking  for  rather  less 
than  nothing,  because  the  Society 
pav  £5  10/-  rent  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  fares  and  freight  amount 
to  more  than  the  balance,  so  that 
the  Government  put  out  £15  with 
one  hand  and  rake  in  anything 
<>vcr  that  amount  with  the  other. 
Considering  that  over  £3,000  was 
placed  on  the  estimates  last  year 
for  the  utility  side,  it  does  seem 
a  little  bit  rough  that  the  fanciers' 
club  should  be  docked  of  a  beggar, 
lv  appropriation.  As  for,  the  rea- 
sons, alleged  or  actual,  we  don't 
know  of  any,  and  what,  is  of  more 
importance,  neither  did  Mr. 
Pascoe.  Somebody  suggested  that 
the  Minister  wanted  to  build  up 
a  little  pile  to  set  against  the 
share  of  the  £10,000  ICgg  Circle 
money,  squandered,  during  his  last 
term  of  office.  If  this  is  the  case, 
one  can  sympathize  with  so  land- 
able  an  intention,  whilst  recognis- 
ing its  futility. 
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Instructions  to  Beginners 


In  reprinting  the  following  arti- 
cle from  the  pen  of  Airs.  Mackev 
in  the  "  American  Poultry  Jour- 
nal," we  desire  to  record  an 
opinion,  viz.,  that  most  poultry 
men  can  learn  something  Erom 
all  poultry  women  : — 

"  It  is  to  he  presumed  that 
every  amateur  fancier  and  breeder 
is  ambitious  to  attain  ,1  promin- 
ent reputation  with  the  public  and 
establish  a  paying  business.  I  place 
ambition  at  the  very  foundation  oi 
all  success  ;  without  proper  am- 
bition no  one  can  succeed  in  any 
line  of  business 

Let  the  ambition  be  to  stand  on 
t|he  very  to])  rung  of  the  ladder  of 
success.  Notwithstanding  there  is 
not  anv  more  space  on  the  pinn- 
acle of  success  than  at  the  base, 
still  it  is  true  there  '  is  always 
room  at  the  top,1  because  only  a 
few  reach  the  sublimest  height, 
nor  is  failure  to  succeed  as  often 
attributable  to  a  lack  of  capaluli 
tv  as  is  generally  supposed.  Fail- 
ure is  more  often  the  result  ol 
lack  of  adaptability  and  persever- 
ance than  from  any  other  causes. 
If  one  in  this  century  expects  to 
get  to  the  top,  he  must  make  up 
his  mind  that  he '  must  patiently 
persevere  in  his  undertaking — not 
that  he  must  slowly  plod  along, 
for  he  or  she  must  hustle  or  some 
one  else  will  get  in,  front  of  them. 

Be  sure  there  is  no  royal  road  to 
success.  In  order  to  succeed  as  a 
poultry-breeder  one  must  either 
haye  a  natural  or  acquired  love 
for  the  business — no  man  or  wo- 
man will  ever  succeed  who  simply 
throws  the  feed  to  the '  chicks 
three  times  a  dav  and  shuts  the 
coops  at  ni<rht,  opening  them  in 
the  morning.  To  be  a  successful 
fancier  he  must  love  the  beautiful 


and  anything  short  of  the  best 
must  be  an  eyesore  to  him. 

There  are  many  successful  poul- 
try raisers  who  can  never  be 
fanciers.  Taking  for  granted  that 
you  are  a  lover  of  poultry,  have 
a  taste  for  the  work  and  an  eye 
for  tlie  beautiful,  you  can  with 
proper  knowledge  become  success- 
ful in  the  culture  of  poultry.  I 
have  not  space  in  tins  paper  to 
enter  into .  all  the  details  of  suc- 
cess. The  first  thing  to  do  is  to 
take  as  many  lirst-class  practical 
poultry  journals  as  possible.  De- 
cide just  what  breed  you  wish  to 
take  up  and  be  sure  that  you  do 
not  take  more 1  than  one  of 
fowls,  and  if  able  to  do  so,  one 
of  turkeys.  Visit  a  good  poultry 
show,  study  the  book  of  success 
by  listening  to  the  experience  oi 
others.  When  you  have  made 
vmir  decision,  buy  either  birds  or 
eggs,  or  both,  from  some  reliable 
fancier,  and  there  are  many. 
Don't  make  the  mistake  <>[  buying 
a  few  from  one  and  a  few  more 
from  another.  Mixing  strains  is 
\er-  unsatisfactory. 

Get  a  good  incubator  ;  if  you 
get  only  a  one-hundred-egg  one, 
(ret  an  incubator.  Keep  your  hens 
laving  by  feeding  them  a  well 
balanced  ration.  I  can  only  give 
a  few  rules  of  success  in  rearing, 
as  there  are  other  rules  to  cover. 
Don't  overfeed,  keep  free  from  lice, 
don't  crowd,  keep  clean,  plenty  of 
water,  sunshine  and  shade.  •  The 
sunshine  is  as  necessary  early  as 
the  shade  is  in  summer.  Get  your 
chicks  out  as  early  as  possible, 
keep  them  comfortably  warm,  but 
not  over-heated.  Feed  some  'one 
of  the  many  -rood  chick  foods. 
Grit  is  a  necessity.  A  sand  pile 
is  verv  beneficial  to  the  digestion 
of  voung  chicks.  Crushed  oyster 
shells  must  not  be  omitted  if  chicks 
are  lelt  in  confinement. 


Fine  houses  are  not  necessary, 
hut  inexpensive  ones  with  good 
ventilation  are  essentials.  They 
must  be  warm  in  winter  and  cool 
in  summer.  I  prefer  several  small 
houses  in  different  localities  to  one 
large  one.  I  have  houses  from  8 
to  12  feet  long  by  4  to  6  feet  wide. 
Have  portable  roosts  in  order  to 
clean  easily.  For  vounir  chicks 
use  brooders  and  coops.  The  coops 
or  hovers  I  use  are  made  of  dry 
goods  boxes.  Have -a  tight-fitting 
bottom  and  put  a  roof  slanting 
from  the  front  six  to  ten  inches. 
II  vou  have  plenty  of  money  you 
can  have  expensive  houses  and 
but  they  are  not  necessary  to  suc- 
cess. 

At  the  end  of  the  season,  when 
vou  find  all  your  labor  repaid  by 
beautiful  llocks  of  young  birds  you 
will  be  anxious  to  dispose  of  the 
surplus.  If  vou  have  not  already 
purchased  a  standard  of  perfec- 
tion, do  not  delay  it  longer.  Vou 
will  also  need  the  assistance  of  an 
expert  judge  to  teach  you  how  to 
anplv  the  standard.  Do  not  be 
discouraged  when  he  disqualifies 
many  birds  you  consider  faultless. 
When  vou  have  culled  closely,  sell 
the  culls  on  the  market.  Now  you 
are  prepared  to  sell  as  breeders  to 
whomever  wishes  to  purchase.  Do 
not  make  the  mistake  of  selling 
your  best  birds. 

Keep  them  to  breed  from.  Now 
you  are  prepared  to  advertise 
your  stock.  Select  as  many  of  the 
best  journals  as  vou  think  your 
surplus  will  justify  you  in  using. 
I  would  advise  that  you  take  one 
vearlv  advertisement  in  preference 
to  many  short-time  ones. 

Make  your  advertisement  one 
that  will  attract  the  attention  of 
the  reader.  There  will  be  no 
trouble  about  not  receiving  en- 
quiries. There  will  be  plenty  of 
replies  to  your  advertisement.  It 
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Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  : 


Ckl,  1st  and  Sp.  at  Victoria  P.  &  K.  C. 
Show  ;  1ft  and  Medal  Essendon  Show, 
Vic;  1st  and  Sp.  Adelaide  P.  &  K.  Club  Show,  1911 ;  Hens  and  Pullets, 
all  winners,  P.  *  K.  C.  Show,  Adelaide,  1911  :  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  Pullet, 
March  Royal  Show.    Good  Utility,  £1  Is 


Buff  Orpingtons 


White  Plymouth  Rocks : 


White  Orpingtons 


Birds  1st  and  2nd  Ckl.,  lit  and  2nd  Pullet,  March 
Royal  Show.    Good  sound  color  and  healthy  stock  ; 
also  good  winter  layers  and  splendid  birds  for  Export  trade.  £1  Is.  setting. 

s$T  ■ 

Rhode  Island  RedS  '  America's  leading  utility  birds,  lately  imported 
"  into  Australia  by  me. 

I  am  now  booking  orders  for  breeding  pent>.    I  mate  my  breeding  pens  in  June  and  will  supply  eggi  for  setting.     Could  notsupply  all  orders  last  season. 

Book  early  avoid  dissapointment 

Eit^  securely  packed  and  delivered  on  Rail  or  Coach  (buyer  pays  carriage).    Eggs  All  Stamped  Koonoowarra.    My  Stodk  won  23  prizes  at  Royal  Show,  March  2921- 
Terms:  Cash  with  Order.      I  keep  nothing  but  Al  Stock.      I  cull  heavily  and  breed  only  from  the  Best. 


Snow-white  birds,  easy  to  breed  and  rear, 
typical  Farmer's  fowl,  good  Winter  Layers 
and  excellent  Table  Birds.    1st  and  2nd  Ckl.,  1st  and  2nd  Pullet,  March 
Royal  fchow.    £1  Is. 

Imported  and  ptize-winnine  stock.    Won  1st  Ckl, 
1st  Pullet  Royal  Show,  Adelaide,  September,  1910. 
1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  Ckl.,  1st  and  2nd  Pullet,  March  Royal  Show.  Great 
Winter  Layers  and  good  Table  Birds.    £1  Is.  setting. 

Dak  in  flnrkc  "  Never  beaten  in  show  pen.    Four  Firsts,  1  Second,  2  Sp, 
reivm  wubivo  -.  at  P  &  K  Ciuh  ghow  Adelaide,  1911,  out  of  five  entries. 
Two  Firsts,  1  Socond  and  Special  at  Royal  A.  &  H.  Show,  Adeleide,  Sept. 
1910,  out  of  three  entries.    A  limited  number  of  Settings  at  £2  2s. 


P.  O.  MANUEL,  Bitfield,  S.A. 


m 


Telephone :  Central  273. 


June,  1912 
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s  left  with  you  to  make  the  sales. 
A'hen  re^i  .  to  enquiries  don't 
;av  too  much  ;  be  business-like  ; 
lon't  insist  on  a  sale  ;  don't  over- 
istimate  vour  stock  ;  above  all, 
lever  tell  how  much  better  it  is 
:han  some  other  fancier's.  Attend 
rtxictlv  to  your  own  business, 
klake  a  friend  of  every  customer, 
[  possible,  bv  doing  a  little  better 
;han  vou  offer.  Treat  all  com- 
>laints,  however  unreasonable, 
vith  consideration.  Nine  times 
>ut  of  ten  vou  can  win  the  corn- 
gainer  to  vour  wav  of  thinking, 
ie  patient  even  with  those  who 
ire  not  courteous  ;  at  the  same 
irmlv  maintain  vour  position  and 
lefend  vour  ligiits.  Command  "'the 
esnect  of  vour  customers  and  you 
rill  have  their  friendship.  Be 
andid  enough  to  acknowledge  a 
aistake  and  honorable  enough  to 
orrect  an  error  when  vou  are  con- 
inced  one  has  been  committeed, 
jid  vou  will  find  that  your  repu- 
ation  will  grow  faster  than  you 
ad  hoped. 

While  I  would  advise  every  ama- 
eur  to  think  well  of  his  reputa- 
ion,  I  would  advise  him  to  care 
ir  less  for  that  than  for  the  prin- 
iple  of  ritfht.  Never  send  out  a 
ird  you  would  not  be  willing  to 
eceive  were  relations  reversed, 
km't  make  haste  to  be  rich  ;  if 
ou  do,  vou  will  fall  into  a  snare 
nd  fail.     You  will    make  monev 


slower  at  first  by  being  very  care- 
ful that  vou  send  out  nothing 
that  vou  are  not  perfectly  sure 
will  please,  but  you  are  laying  a 
foundation  for  future  success.  I 
have  spent  hours  in  the  selection 
of  one  pen  of  birds.  Sometimes 
1  have  been  days  making  up  my 
mind  whether  I  dare  risk  a  certain 
bird  in  an  order.  Assistants  have 
loSjt  all  patience  with  me  for 
changing  birds  several  times  be- 
fore shipping.  After  eighteen  years' 
experience  I  tremble  when  I  open 
a  letter  from  a  new  customer  in 
acknowledgment  of  stock  and 
eggs.  Not  because  of  the  amount 
involved  in  the  transaction,  but 
because  I  do  not  want  anybody's 
money  unless  the}'  feel  they  have 
value  received. 

Do  not  go  into  the  poultry  busi- 
ness unless  you  have  perseverance 
and  stick-to-it-iveness,  for  it  will 
not,  like  a  mushroom,  spring  up 
in  a  night.  You  can  realise  a 
profit  from  the  first,  but  if  you 
expect  that  all  will  be  profit  and 
no  loss,  you  will  be  mistaken. 
By  the  natural  course  of  events 
you  will  meet  with  disappoint- 
ments, discouragements,  and  re- 
verses of  various  kinds.  Do  not 
let  any  of  these  deter  you  from 
keeping  right  on,  remembering  that 
success  will  crowTn  the  efforts  of 
those  who  strive.  One  of  the  best 
helps  to  success  in  getting  before 


the  public  is  to  write  up  in  a 
plain,  straight-forward  manner 
your  experiences  for  some  good 
poultry  journal. 

Do  not  blow  your  business  up, 
making  your  article  disgusting, 
but  tell  how  you  manage  your 
poultrv,  what  methods  have  given 
you  the  most  satisfactory  results. 
Don't  be  afraid  to  speak,  of  \  your 
failures.  Persons  reading  your 
article  can  easily  discern  whether 
you  are  writing  facts  or  only  ad- 
vertising your  stock.  If  the  for- 
mer, you  will  receive  letters  of  en- 
quiry, congratulation,  and  sym- 
pathy. If  the  latter,  only  a  few 
unwary  ones  will  be  caught  in  your 
net.  Have  a  speciality,  stick  to 
it,  learn  it,  let  people  be  convinced 
that  vou  know  what  you  say,  and 
without  even  expecting  it  you  will 
be  quoted  as  good  authority  on 
that  subject. 

Never  sit  down  and  conclude 
that  your  stock  is  the  best  in  the 
world,  for  if  this  were  true,  when 
you  took  your  seat,  before  you 
could  get  to  your  poultry  yard  to 
enjoy  the  sight  of  that  best  llock, 
some  one  would  excel  you  by  his 
perseverance.  There  is  no  best 
until  perfection  has  been  reached, 
and  perfection  is  not  found  on 
earth  ;  hence  let  improvement  be 
your  watchword  in  breeding.  Be 
as  anxious  to  see  the  faults  in 
your  own  birds  as  you  are  to  dis- 
cern them  in  your  brother  and  sis- 
ter fanciers,  and  more  anxious  to 
see  the  faults  than  the  virtues. 
Do  not  pay  any  attention  to  the 
man  who  says  it  is  dishonest 
to  sell  a  bird  for  one  dollar.  Re- 
member you  are  a  beginner,  and, 
no  matter  what  your  price,  the 
noted  fanciers  will  not  buy  from 
you — vou  must  establish  yourself. 
You  will  depend  on  farmers  and 
possibly  other  amateurs  for  your 
patronage  until  you  have  made 
some  reputation  as  a  fancier.  You 
cm ii  get  this  quicker  in  the  show 
room  than  anywhere  else.  When 
you  get  an  enquiry  find  out  as 
nearly  as  possible  what  your  pros- 
pective customer  wants  ;  if  you 
have  it,  make  the  price  an  induce- 
ment. II  he  is  a  fancier  he  will 
not  buy  a  low-priced  bird,  but  if 
he  is  a  farmer  or  market  poultry-; 
man  he  will  not  in  all  probability 
]>av  a  fancy  price.  You  had  bet- 
ter sell  a  bird  for  less  than  it  is 
worth  than  to  keep  it  in  your 
yards  where  only  a  very  small 
circle  will  sec  it.  You  want  to 
put  vour  stock  where  it  can  be 
seen.  Kverv  satisfied  customer 
will  send  vou  others  and  as  even 
the  farmer  sees  the  superiority  ol 
rout  stock  he  will  lie  willing  to 
pav  better  prices." 


South  Australian  poultry  owners  have 
found  that  the  very  best  remedy 
for  the  TICK  CURSE  i» 

Faulding's 
Phenytas. 

'eriodically  dip  the  infested  birds  and   spray  infested  houses  and  runs  with 
Faulding's  Phenytas  and  there  will  be  no  further  fear  of  tick. 

'R  V  LOING'S  PHENYTAS  la  Aba*lut«  OEATH  TO  THE  TICK 


rhe  "  Comet "  is  the  Incubator 


You  should  buy. 


for  you  can  rely  on  getting  a  good  hatch.  Why  wait 
for  broody  hens,  when  lyou  can  get  eggs  hatched  so 
cheaply  and  without  trouble. 

Call  and  inspect  or  write  us — 

NORMAN  &  CO., 

BANK  STREET,  ADELAIDE. 
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How  to  gel  it  ami  what  lnllumces  it. 
By   Rev.    Edar  Warren,   in  American 
Poultry  Journal. 

It  is  n  )l  difficult  to  get  a  satisfactory 
egg  record  whore  one  noes  about  it 
the  right  way.  Last  year  my  hens 
laid  lftti  egos  apiece.  1  was  so  situat- 
ed that  I  could  not  give  them  the 
careful  and  constant  attention  I  had 
given  them  in  years  past.  Still  I 
think  they  did  pretty  well,  and  al- 
though 1  have  made  better  records, 
yet  I  have  made  none  that  I  am  more 
proud  of. 

Doubtless  heredity  has  an  influence 
upon  egg  production.  \Vc  have  it  on 
high  authority  that  men  do  not 
gather  grapes  front)  thorns  nor  figs 
from  thistles.  And  yd  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  heredity  is  not  the  nil 
important  factor  we  sometimes  make 
it  out  to  be.  It  is  a  common  ex- 
perience that  pullets  from  hens  that 
have  a  prodigious  egg  record  make 
disappointing  layers.  The  reason  is 
the  egg-laying  habit  is  not  sullicient- 
lv  established  to  be  handed  down,  ft 
is  a  fundamental  principle  of  Lereditj 
that  artificial  traits  cannot  be  trans- 
mitted. Inigorance  of  this  fact  some- 
times costs  a  man  dear.  It  is  folly 
to  expect  in  a  tew  years  by  breeding 
from  hens  that  have  been  pushed  to 
their  untmost  limit,  to  build  up  a 
strain  of  phenomenal  layers.  The 
most  we  can  do  is  to  eliminate  the 
poorest  layers,  and  from  those  that 
are  left  by  intelligent  care  and  feed- 
ing gradually  build  up  a  strain  that 
will  give  a  good  account  of  them- 
selves. 

Give  me  strong,  hardly  birds,  hatch 
ed  from  e£f£js  that  came  from  hens 
that  were  good  layers  but  were  not 
forced  or  stimulated  in  any  way,  and 
1  will  bet  that  I  can  tret  plenty  of 
eggs  all  the  year  round. 

—  Siriall  Breeds  for  Ko-crs. — 
Size  undoubtedly    has   an  influence 
upon  egg  production.     As  a  general 
rule  the  smaller  breeds  are  the  better 


layers.  It  takes  the  big  kind  longer 
to  come  to  maturity,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  what  she  eats  must  go 
10  repair  the  waste  of  her  great 
franle.  The  small  birds  are  specialists, 
and  their  specialty  is  eggs.  If  a  man 
wants  eggs,  and  plenty  of  them — eggs 
and  nothing  but  eggs — he  would  best 
stick  to  the  small  breeds. 

.Many  think  that  the  day  is  coming 
when  cogs  w  ill  l«>  sold  by  weight  and 
not  by  count — by  the  pound  and  and 
not  by  the  dozen.  I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  share  this  belief.  There  is 
an  instinct  of  conservatism  about  the 
Anglo-Saxon  that  makes  him  cling  to 
ways  to  which  he'  is  accustomed  rather 
than  change  to  unknown  ways  that 
are  theoretically  l>etter.  Could  any- 
thing be  more  illogical  and  absurd 
than  the  spelling  of  many  English 
words  ?  And  yet  spelling  reform 
makes  discouragingly  slow  progress. 
The  metric  system  is  undoubtedly 
much  more  logical  and  scientific  than 
the  common  system  of  measurement  ; 
and  yet  it  will  be  years  and  years, 
if  ever,  before  the  meter  is  substituted 
for  the  yard  and  the  kilometer  for  the 
mile.  Eggs  have  been  sold  by  the 
dozen  in  this  country  ever  since 
Captain  Cook  landed,  and  they  will 
lie  so'ld  by  the  dozen  to  the  end  of 
time. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  make  a 
good  argument,  if  argument  were 
needed,  for  the  present  practice  of 
selling  egos  by  the  dozen  and  not 
by  the  pound — the  argument  from 
economy  and  convenience.  Eggs  are 
fragile  things,  and  even  where  they 
sold  by.  count  the  breakage  is  con- 
siderable. But  it  is  nothing  to  what 
it  would  be  were  eggs  sold  by  weight, 
for  it  would  then  lie  necessary  to 
handle  them  much  more  than  it  is 
now.  And  how  would  an  exact  pound 
of  eggs  be  weighed  out  ?  Imagine  a 
grocer  with  a  particular  customer, 
trying  to  weigh  just  a  pound  of  eggs. 
Tie  has  seven  eggs  in  the  scales,  weigh- 
ing, let  us  say,  fourteen  ounces  and 
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a  half.  How  will  he  get  the  other 
ounce  and  a  half — that  and  nothing 
more  '.'  The  law  of  permutation  will 
tell  us  that  with  seven  eggs  in  the 
scales  and  a  tub  oi  eggs  on  the  count- 
er, the  merchant's  chances  of  weigh- 
ing out  just  an  •even  pound  would  be 
one  to  a  total  that  would  require  the 
unit,  and  a  l'ne  of  zeros  long  enough 
to  frighten  one. 

Maturity  is  an  important  thing. 
The  bird  that  is  to  be  pushed  for 
eggs  must  be  thoroughly  mature  or 
she  cannot  stand  the  pace.  When  I 
l>egan  t  o  keep  hens  I  was  pleased 
down  to  the  ground  whenever  a  little 
misguided  pullet  began  to  lay  at  the 
age  of  four  or  five  months,  and  1 
would  send  an  item  about  it  to  the 
local  paper.  But  I  have  learned  better 
now.  A  precocious  bird  never  makes 
a  phenomenal  layer.  She  lays  one 
litter  of  eggs  in  September  or  October 
and  then  shuts  up  shop  until. February 
or  March.  I  want  a  bird  that  has 
got  her  growth,  a  bird  that  is 
thoroughly  mature  ;  and  I  will  keep 
her  busy  from  the  time  she  lays  her 
first  egg,  about  Thanksgiving,  until 
she  goes  into  moult  the  following  fall. 

—  Old  Hens  and  Pullets.  — 
In  this  connection  the  question, 
comes  up,  How  long  does  it  pay  to 
keep  a  hen  after  she  begins  to  lay — 
one  or  two  years  ?  'I  am  more  and 
more  inclined  to  say  two  years  rather 
than  one.  It  is  true,  the  'big  egg 
records  are  always  made  by  pullets. 
But  in  order  to  get  a  pullet  where  she 
can  lay  right  along  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  her  six  or  eight  months.  But  a 
year-old  hen,  rightly  treated,  will 
finish  her  moult  and  go  to  laying, 
again  in  as  many  weeks.  Let  us  do 
a  little  figuring.  Suppose  a  pullet, 
with  good  care  will  lay  150  eggs  a 
year,  and  a  hen  125  ;  and  suppose 
these  eggs  are  worth  2  cents  apiece. 
It  would  sepm  on  the  face  of  it  that 
the  pullet  will  lay  50  cents  worth 
more  of  eggs  than  the  hen,  and  is 
accordingly  a  more  profitable  pro- 
position. But  in  the  case  of  the 
pullet  there  are  behind  the  150  eggs 
from  six  to  eight  unproductive  months 
and  in  the  case  of  the  hen  only  two. 
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BLACK  ORPINGTONS. 

OUR  SPECIAL  ENGLISH  STRAIN. 

Y  Our  Special  English  Strain.    Have  won  dozens 

T  of    First   and    Special    prizes,   also  Cups  and 

J  Trophies  In  all  leading  shows- 

♦  Pen  1  :— A  Champion  Cock,  Son  of  the  famous 

♦  "  Bargenfri  King,"  a  great  prize  winner  mated 

♦  to  selected,  low  Set  hlocky  hens  of  rich  green  sheen, 

♦  also  prize  takers.  Eggs  42/-  dozen. 

T  Pen  2  :— Headed  by  "Bargenfri  Prince,"  an 
X  other  splendid  cock  of  "  Sargenfri  King  "  line, 
mated  to  a  few  choice  hens  and  pullets  of  massive 

size  of  type.  Eggs.  42/-  dozen. 
Pen  3:— Headed  by  a  vigorous  joung  Cockerel  of 


I 


great  size  and  broad  back,  very  low  set,  with  good 
females.  Eggs.  21/-  dozen. 

AMERICAN  BARRED  PLYMOUTH 

ROCKS. 

The  Ringlet  Strain. 

They  are  barred  to  the  skin  :  fine  feather,  fine 
layers. 

Pen  1  :— Imported  American  Strain,  headed  by  a 
grand  shaped,  dark  cock,  mated  to  a  pen  of  fe- 
males that  won  "  Garden  &  Field  "  Challenge 
Cup,  Maroh  ttoyal,  1911  Eggs.  42/-  dozen. 
Pen  2:  —  Specially  mated  to  produce  good  layers 
combined  with  show  qualities.  Eggs.  21,-  dozen. 


SARGENFRI  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Heavy-Laving  strain,  have  b  cn  distributed  all 
over  Australia,  N.Z.,  India,  Malay  States.  This 
strain  has  been  line  bred  for  12  years,  and  built  up 
from  te-ted  hens  laying  from  280  to  298  eggs  per 
year.   Eggs.  21/-  ihd  10/6. 

THE  INVINCIBLE  SARGENFRI 
RUNNER  DUCKS 

are  veritable  egg  machines  — won  every  1st  audi 
Special  Prize  in  Adelaide  Shows  during  1911—  also! 
won  all  prizes  at  March  Royal  1912. 

Eggs,  21/-  and  19  6. 


C  CHANDLiER 


Nc.-ir  Clvncle 
Hotci. 
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In  other  words,  while  it  has  taken 
the  pullet  twenty  months  to  lay  150 
effes,  U  has  taken  the  hen  twelve  to 
lay  125.  The  balance,  therefore,  is 
on  the  side  of  the  hen. 

The  comfort  of  the  laying  hen  must 
he  looked  after.  Old  persons  tell  me 
that  when  they  weie  children,  hens 
were  never  expected  to  lay  in  the 
winter.  I  do  not  wonder.  The  hens 
were  given  no  care  whatever.  They 
were  allowed  to  roost  on  the  great 
beams  in  the  barn,  to  brealt  the  ice 
in  the  horse  trough  when  they  wanted 
a  flrink,  and  to  pick  up  their  living 
as  best  they  could.  Occasionally  a 
few  handfnls  of  whole  corn  were 
thrown  down  to  them.  Time  has 
changed  all  this.  Hens  are  now  ex- 
pected to  lay  in  winter  as  well  as  in 
summer.  But  they  will  not  do  so 
without  summer  conditions.  They 
must  have  a  warm.  comfortable 
house,  plenty  of  sunshine  and  pure 
air,  a  chance  to  take  a  dust  bath 
every  day,  and  must  \ie  kept  clean 
and  free  from  lice.  They  will  show 
their  appreciation  of  such  care  by  a 
liberal  output  of  eggs. 

In  order  to  get  eggs  out  of  a  hen 
we  must  out  eggs  into  the  hen — in 
other  words,  we  must  feed  right.  It 
does  not  require  a  college  education 
to  do  this.  There  are  any  quantity 
of  old  women  in  the  land  who  feed 
their  hens  just  as  they  mix  up  their 
bread,  by  guess,  who  get  results  that 
the  scientific  feeder  might  envy.  And 
yet  I  believe  in  a  scientific  knowledge 
of  food  values,  and  in  feeding  accord- 
ing to  rule. 

—  The  Golden  Rule  for  Feeding.  — 

Give  the  hen  a  sufficient  variety  and 
quantity  to  meet  all  the  needs  of  her 
system  and  leave  a  margin  for  egg 
production.  A  warm  mash  in  the 
morning,  all  she  will  eat  with  good 
relish  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 
Enough  grain  during  the  day  so  that 
she  will  go  to  roost  w  ith  a  crop 
moderately  full— neither  distended  on 
the  one  hand  nor  nearly  empty  on  the 
other.  Green  food,  either  in  mash  or 
separately.  More  heating  food  in 
winter  and  more  of  it  than  in  summer. 
In  general  it  may  be  said  that  one 
ounce  food  a  day  for  each  pound  she 
, weighs  is  about  right  for  the  average 
hen. 

—  Culling  the  Flocks.  — 

Culling  the  flock  in  order  to  main- 
tain, as  much  as  possible,  thai  dif- 
ference between  income  and  outgo  that 
(  constitutes  profit,  is  fl  somewhat  dii- 
iferent  matter  with  the  strictly  utility 
*  poultry  k.-eper  than  it  is  with  the  ex- 
;  elusive  fancier.  Between  these  two 
}  classes  there  is  evidently  some  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  w  hat  H  "good 
||layer''  must  be.  The  word  "good" 
■•is  easily  spoken  and  easily  written. 
1  "  Good  layers  "  are  none  too  com- 
:  mon,  nevertheless. 

From     a    market-egg   standpoint  a 
hen  is  not  a  good  layer— not  a  pro- 
fitable layer-  unless  she  prr/duces  eggs 
j"enongh,  during  the  time  that  she  is 


kept,  to  pay  for  her  food  and  care 
and  leave  a  margin  of  profit. 

Leaving  out  of  the  question  at  this 
time  the  difference  in  the  size  and 
color  of  the  eggs  as  laid  by  different 
individuals  in  the  flock,  and  by  the 
same  individuals  at  different  timesi — 
a  matter  of  much  importance  with 
some  poultry  keepers,  of  none  to 
others — leaving  this  out,  and  using 
the  first  general  proposition  as  a 
standard  for  measuring  a  hen's  value 
as  an  egg  producer,  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  is  greatly  to  our  advantage  to 
retain  in  our  flocks  oidy  good  layers 
and  to  market  the  poor  layers  as 
soon  as  their  true  colors  are  shown. 
Incidentally  let  me  say  that  a  JO  per 
cent  or  a  70  per  cent  egg  yield  is  no 
indication  that  the  healthy  indi- 
viduals composing  the  flock  are  each 
contributing  evenly  or  profitably  to 
the  supply,  or  that  the  profitable 
layers  of  one  period  are  the  same 
individuals  that  lay  profitably  at 
another  period. 

\\  e  all  know  the  general  character - 
istics  that  m,ark  the  vigorous^,  healthy 
active  hen  to  the  observing  eye  of  the 
caretaker.  They  are  by  no  means  a 
guarantee  of  profitable  egg  produc- 
tion. 

We  all  know  the  natural  causes  that 
may  interrupt  laying  at  certain 
periods  in  a  hen's  life.  Broodiness 
and  molting  have  always  been 
recognized  as  valid  excuses  for  a  hen 
that  ceases  to  lay.  There  is  no  way, 
however,  to  determine  that  a  hen  has 
been  a  good  layer  except  by  the 
record,  in  black  and  white,  of  what 
she  has  actually  done  in  the  nest. 

There  is  no  way  known  to  determine 
that  a  hen  is  a  good  layer  except  by 
ascertaining,  sufficiently  well  ".  o  make 
it  a  subjpet  of  record,  just  what  she 
is  doing  in  the  nest. 

There  is  no  way  to  determine  that 
a  healthy,  well  developed  hen  is  or  is 
not  likely  to  be  a  profitable  layer  of 
market  eggs,  reckoning  forward  from 
any  period  in  her  adult  life,  except 
through  a  knowledge  of  her  laying 
habit  as  revealed  in  the  records  of 
her  past  work.  It  is  not  my,  purpose 
to  combat  the  claims  of  experts  in 
feeding,  but  simply  to  state,  in  plain 
unequivocal  language,  facts  that  ha^'e 
developed  in  the  handling  of  a  con- 


siderable number  of  hens,  for  several 
years,  under  conditions  of  feeding  and 
care  that,  if  not  scientifically  correct, 
permitted  of  good  egg  yields  from 
many  individuals.  Had  the  feeding 
and  care  been  better  the  egg  yield 
would  have  doubtless  been  larger, 
but  the  points  that  I  am  making 
would,  I  beleve,  be  the  same.  Pro- 
fitable egg  production  is  due  to  an 
individual  trait  first  —  becoming  a 
family  characteristic  only  by  selection 
and  breeding — and  made  still  more 
profitable  by  judicious  feeding  and 
suitable  environment. 

Here  is  where  tha'  trap  nest  comes 
in  as  a  valuable  aid  to  our  poultry 
work. 

By  its  use  we  can  record  the  nest 
history  of  the  hen.  The  most  retentive 
memory  would  be  powerless  to  retain 
such  a  history  even  if  the  caretaker 
could  determine  the  necessary  facts, 
as  they  transpired,  by  painstaking  ob- 
servation. Even  this  he  cannot  do, 
except  very  imperfectly,  in  a  small 
flock  given  almost  constant  attention. 
The  writer  has  hens  that  have  laid 
from  100  to  150  eggs  in  the  past  six 
months.  No  man  can  distinguish  them 
from  their  less  prolific  mates,  and  the 
writer,  although  he  has  handled  them 
each  day  that  they  have  laid,  cannot 
pick  their,  out  except  by  their  leg- 
band  numbers  that  are  on  record.  I 
spend  but  little  time  in  their  com- 
pany. 

In  J  uly  thirty-five  birds  were  market- 
ed (many  of  thejm.  last  season's 
pullets).  With  the  excention  of  five 
none  of  them  could  be  selected  by  ob- 
servation as  being  unprofitable  stock 
to  retain.  Many  of  them  were  laying 
when  sold,  but  not  profitably  and  they 
would  have  soon  stopped.  Their  past 
record  disclosed  a  type  of  hen  that  I 
have  never  been  able  >to  get  a  pro- 
fitable yearly  egg  yield  from.  They 
were  taken  from  every  pen  on  the 
place.  With  my  flock  reduced  25  per 
cent  the  remainder  are  keeping  sip  the 
egg  supply.  We  have  less  hens,  but 
are  getting  as  many  eggs  as  before. 

In  February  I  marketed  such  pullets 
as  had  shown  me  that  they  could  not 
be  retained  profitably.  In  July  I 
marketed  those  that  I  believed  had 
paid  me  all  the  profit  of  which  they 

(Continued  on  page  42). 


"THE  KELLY " 

DUPLEX  GRINDING  MILL. 

We  receive  many  enquiries  for  a  mill  to  be  operated  by 
hand  power,  and  we  are  pleased  to  say  that  this  mill  is  the 
most  practical  Mill  for  hand  power  we  have  ever  seen.  One 
man  can  easily  grind  (iOlbs.  per  hour. 
Cracks  grain  for  Poultry.        No  end  thrust  on  shaft. 
Call  and  inspect,  or  write  us  for  further  particulars. 

NORMAN  &  CO., 

BANK  STREET,  ADELAIDE. 
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What  to  do  Now. 


Please  note  the  emphasis  on  the 
Now.  I  want  that  to  be  the  key- 
note of  the  article  which  will  ap- 
pear on  this  page  from  month  to 
month. 

I  do  not  intend  my  heading  to 
refer  to  the  many  small  duties 
which,  like  the  poor,  are  always 
with  us.  These  may,  1  think,  be 
summed  up  thus  :— Be  clean,  feed 
wisely,  be  prompt  in  doing  the 
many  little  tilings  which  crop  up 
from  day  to  day.  These  are  the 
A. B.C.  of  the  poultry  man's  work. 
The  successful  man  begins  with 
them  and  keeps  them  in  mind  to 
the  end  of  his  career. 

There  are,  however,  many  duties 
and  pleasures  which,  though  not 
so  constant  are  in  a  different  way 
of  equal  importance,  but  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  part  of  the  re- 
gular work  sometimes  leads  to 
their  being  overlooked. 

We  are  now  in  the  month  oi 
June,  probably  the  most  interest- 
ing of  all  from  a  poultry  man's 
point  of  view.  The  successful 
breeder,  whether  fancier  or  farmer, 


Eqqs!  Eqqs! 

Sittings  from  Heavy  Laying 

White  Leghorns 
Black  Leghorns 
Black  Orpingtons 
Silver  Wyandottes 

15  Eggs  to  each  setting.  Guaranteed 
fertile  or  replaced.     1 0/6  per  setting. 


T.  E.  YELLAND, 
S.A.  Farmsri'  Co-Op.  Union,  Ltd 

12  Poultry  Papers  for  Is. 


THE  AUSTRALIAN  HEN 

AND  FANCIERS'  FRIEND 

is  the  generally  acknowledged 
best  Poultry  &  Fanciers'  Paper 
in  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  published 
twice  a  month  and  costs  5s  a  year,  p<<gt 
free.  But  to  prove  its  value,  we  shall  tend 
you  12  back  numbers — a  liberal  poultry 
•ducal  ion  —  post  free,  for  Is  Money  back 
if  you  are  not  satisfied.  Write  to-day  before 
they  hare  all  gone. 


The  Australian  Hen 

AND  FANCIERS'  FRIEND. 
756  GEOROE  ST.,  SYDNEY,  N.S.W. 


will  have  his  stock  weeded  down 
to  bedrock,  most  of  his  surplus 
good  ones  sold,  the  poor  ones 
eaten,  his  picked  birds  looking  at 
their  best,  and  all  his  plans  made 
for  the  season's  work  without 
there  having  been  time  for  the 
inevitable  disappointments  to  hap- 
pen along;. 

That  is  how  the  successful  man 
is  fixed,  but  poultry  papers  or 
articles  are  not  written  for  him. 
He  buvs  them  for  the  sake  ol 
Auld  I,ang  Syne,  and  for  any 
items  of  news  and  information 
which  may  crop  up,  and  for  busi- 
ness. He  occasionally  no  doubt 
gets  a  hint  or  an  idea  which  he 
hrst  tests  and  sometimes  uses. 
This  he  generally  regards  as  an 
incidental,  or  not  altogether  ex- 
pected blessing. 

The  individual  who  really  wants 
a  poultrv  paper  is  the  man  or  wo- 
man who  is  still  at  the  trying  to 
succeed  stage.  I  do  not  wish  to 
argue  that  he  or  she  will  find  the 
whole  way  made  plain  to  him  in 
auv  book  or  paper  ever  published, 
and  certainly  not  in  this  article, 
for  I  recognise  fully  that  the 
great  teacher  is  experience  ;  never- 
theless, a  printed  page  may  be 
helpful  to  some  readers  in  the 
"  What  to  do  Now  "  and  u  What 
not  to  do  at  all  "  of  poultry 
breeding. 

To  my  mind  the  surest  method 
of  helping  such  a  reader  will  be 
to  look  back  to  the  time  when  the 
now  successful  man  was  just 
emerging  from  the  "  trying  "  stage 
an/H  find  out  just  what  he  was 
doing  a  few  or,  perhaps,  many 
Junes  ago.  I  think  there  is  little 
doubt  that  this  happened  just 
when  he  recognised  that  the 
beginning, :  middle,  and  most  of  the 
end  of  sucsessful  poultry  breading 
was  in  the  breeding  pen.  We 
should  find,  too,  that  his  first  step 
upward  came  when  he  began  to 
learn  the  secret  of  the  proper  mat- 
ing of  his  birds,  and  this  after  a 
rather  round-about  journey  brings 
me  to  the  first  of  the  things  to  do 
now,  which  is 

—   Mate,    and    Mate  Properly.  — 

Having  arrived  at  my  subject  I 
must  confess  to  finding  it  so  big 
that  I  am  tempted  to  compress  it 
into  the  tabloid  form. 

Mate. 

Mate  now. 

Mate  intelligently. 

Mate  for  best  results. 

Mate  to  correct  defects. 

Mate  to  fix  good  points. 


This  in  substance  is  what  our 
successful  man  did  when  he  began 
to  go  ahead.  He  saw,  too,  that 
quality,  not  quantity,  must  be  his 
aim.  This  bv  the  way  is  a  very 
marked  dividing  line  betwieen  the 
beginner  and  the  older  breeder. 
The  former  hatches  many  chicks 
and  hopes  that  some  will  be  good. 
Sometimes  he  even  expects  that 
all  will  be  so.  The  other  man 
hatches  few,  but  knows  that  many 
will  be  good. 

In  making  up  his  best  breeding 
pen  there  are  a  few  simple  rules 
which  we  may  be  sure  our  man 
followed  when  he  began  his  suc- 
cessful career.  Here  they  are,  and 
the  reasons  why  he  acted  on  them. 

He  mated  only  a  few,  perhaps 
only  a  pair  or  two,  because  he 
could  more  easily  keep  track  of 
the  parentage  and  breeding  of  his 
stock,  and  because  he,  like  every 
one  else,  had  only  one  or  two 
'"  bests,"  and  that  was  the  sort 
he  wanted  to  see  produced. 

He  used  only  healthy  birds  be- 
cause he  knew  that  the  growth, 
form,  feather,  and  development  of 
his  chicks  must  to  a  great  ex- 
tent depend  on  the  health  and 
vigor  of  the  parents. 

Whenever  possible  he  bred  only 
from  second  season  birds  which 
had  been  tried  because,  as  a 
fancier,  he  knew  tnat  a  proved 
breeder  of  good  stock  is  a  solid 
foundation. 

He  tested  his  birds  as  breeiders 
before  selling  eggs  from  them,  be- 
cause lie  knew  that  by  so  doing 
he  might  save  those  who  bought 
from  him  much  disappointment 
and  himself  from  much  angry  cor- 
respondence. 

He  was  content  to  go  slowly 
till  he  got  a  grip  of  his  stock,  be- 
cause he  knew  that  even  the  most 
brilliant  cockerel  of  the  year  might 
upset  his  little  apple-cart. 

He  did  not  keep  many  varieties, 
and  only  tried  to  breed  fon«  seri- 
ously because  he  found  that  in 
even  one  there  is  much  to  learn. 
Besides,  he  thought  that' to  beat 
the  top  in  one  is  better  than  to 
be  lower  down  in  many,  and  found 
that  to  get  there  takes  all  the 
time,  money,  and  knowledge  most 
young  breeders  have  to  spare. 

He  never  sold  his  best  birds, 
and  bred  from  the  second-raters  or 
from  what  he  chanced  to  buy,  be- 
cause— well,  principally  bdcause  he 
wasn't  an  ass. 

Flo  would  not  pari  with  a  bird 
which  had  bred  him  winners  un- 
less   he    also    had  one    which  had 
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one  even  better,  because  he  knew 
hat  such  birds  are  rare. 

He  knew  there  were  many  excep- 
ions  to  every  rule,  and  when 
hese  exceptions  got  up  and  hit 
im  he  just  wTaited  till  thev  had 
nished,  because  he  knew  he  was 
n  the  right  track. 

Now  I  think  if  I  have  been  able 
o  make  clear  to  my  readers 
ome  of  the  ideas  our  friend  the 
uccessful  man  had  in  his  mind, 
dose  few  vears  ago,  some  of  them 
rho  are  trying  for  the  best  sort 
[  success  in  poultrv  breeding  may 
ave  picked  up  a  point  or  two  to 
elp  them  on  the  journev,  and 
hev  should  put  them  into  practice 
row. 

There  are  manv  other  things 
diich  our  successful  man  would 
ave  in  mind  at  this  time  of  the 
ear,  for  he  would  be  one  who 
)oked  ahead  and  provided  for  the 
rture.  I  think,  bv  the  way,  it 
rill  be  best  to  kill  this  successful 
lan  at  all  events  for  the  present; 
e  is,  with  all  his  good  qualities, 
ecoming  rather  cumbersome.  Hav- 
ig  thus  comfortablv  disposed  oi 
im,  I  will  proceed. 

Amongst  the  thing  which  it  be- 
oves  the  poultrv  keeper  to  look 
head  in  is  the  provision  of  shade 
>r  his  birds  ;  but  how  often  is 
his  left  till  the  summer  heat  is 
pith  us.  Then  we  rush  in  some 
nick. growing  creeper  or  some 
aaize  and  wait  whilst  the  poor 
owls  pant  through  a  hot  Novem- 
er  or  December  without  a  green 
Ad  shadv  spot  to  help  them 
hrough  the  time.  This  is  a  mis- 
ake.  The  right  time  to  provide 
or  summer  shade  is  right  Now. 

Fruit  trees  and  fowls  are  so  na- 
ural  a  combination  that  it  is  a 
nrprise  that  poultry  men  do  not 
nake  more  use  of  the  quick-grow- 
ng  peach,  plum,  apricot,  and  fijj 
H  adding  to  the  appearance  ol 
heir  vards  and  the  comfort  of  the 
•irds. 

At  first  sight  the  idea  oi  grow 
llg  luscious  peaches  and  a  batdh 
*  ravenous  cockerels  on  the  same 
)iece  of  ground  may  appear  to 
JTesent  some  difficulties,  but  in 
Wactice  manv  of  these  disappear, 
10  I  must  confess  do  some  of  the 
Caches,  but  more  than  enough  rc- 
nain  to  make  the  double  use  ol 
:he  pen  very  profitable.  In  advo- 
cating the  planting  of  fruit  trees 
n  poultrv  yards,  I  do  not  wish  to 
rater  on  the  larger  question  of 
'Poultry  in  the  Orchard."  In  this 
:ase  the  fruitgrower  adapts  his  me- 
thods to  his  purpose-.  I  refer  ra- 
:her  to  town  and  suburban  homes, 


where  the  owner  likes  fat  fowls 
and  fresh  fruit  of  his  own  growing. 

I  think  the  damage  done  by 
iowls  to  anv  trees  or  shrubs  is 
very  much  exaggerated,  and  in  any 
case  can  be  greatly  minimised  by 
adopting  the  plan  of  planting 
along  the  sides  or  dividing  fences 
of  the  yard  and  growing  them  on 
a  simple  trellis,  or,  better  still, 
along  the  wire  netting  of  which 
poultrv  pens  are  usuallv  construct- 
ed. One  does  not  need  to  be  an 
expert  with  the  secateurs  to  keep 
trees  so  grown  within  bounds. 
Bv  following  this  plan  there  is  no 
perch  room  in  the  trees  for  the 
birds,  so  that  little  or  no  damage 
to  growing  shoots,  and  what  I  be- 
lieve are  called  laterals,  is  likely 
to  be  done.  A  row  of  trees  need, 
in  fact,  be  no  more  than  a  live 
hedge  not  more  than  a  foot  in 
extreme  thickness.  A  set  of  pens 
in  which  each  dividing  fence  is  so 
used  wTill  make  a  wonderful  im- 
provement on  the  bare  little 
prison  one  too  often  sees  and 
hears  called  a  nice  little  pen.  In 
spring  the  blossom  will  be  beau- 
tiful enough  to  win  the  admira- 
tion of  even  the  most  hardened 
utilitarian,  whilst  in  summer  the 
wall  of  shady  greenerv  would  be 
pleasant  and  healthful  for  the 
birds,  and  the  fruit,  with  which 
each  well-grown  tree  would  be 
studded,  would  be  profitable  to 
their  owner. 

The  growing  habit  of  most  or 
rather  manv  fruits  lends  itself  ad- 
mirablv  to  this  system,  but  the 
quick  growth  and  early  fruiting  of 
the  peach,  apricot,  and  plum  make 
them  specially  good  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

The  almond  is  another  of  the 
trees  which  may  be  profitab.y 
planted  in  and  around  the  poultry 
vards.  The  roughness  of  bark  is 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  an  objec- 
tion, because  of  the  harbor  it  gives 
for  vermin.  This  is  a  bogey  which 
need  frighten  no  one,  for  a  little 
hot  water  with  some  phenvtas  is 
a  (j  uick  and  sure  solution  of  any 
possible  trouble  in  this  direction. 
The  almond  can  be  grown  on  the 
netting   as  well  as  a  peach. 

The  fig  is  another  grand  tree 
for  the  poultry  man's  use.  The 
smooth  trunk,  fair  growth,  and 
dense  shade  it  gives  are  advan- 
tages which  place  the  fig  quite  at 
the  head  of  the  list  of  the  trees 
for  the  poultrv  yard,  and,  al- 
though at  first  the  fig  seems  an 
obstinate  stiff  necked,  or,  rather, 
stiff  wooded  tree  to  train  on  a 
fence,  it  is  not  so  in  practice,  for 
all  that  is  needed  is  to  suppress 
all    bent    wood,    i.e.,    all  growth 


which  does  not  adapt  itself  to  the 
plane  of  the  fence.  This  is  done 
when  the  shoots  put  out,  and  all 
the  growth  then  goes  into  the 
shoots  on  the  fence.  The  fowl 
man  need  not  attempt  the  regu- 
larity of  the  grower  of  English 
espalier  fruit,  for  all  he  wants 
is  a  productive  shade-producing 
hedge. 

The  olive,  when  already  on  the 
premises,  is  another  boon  to  the 
poultry  breeder,  who  happens  to 
to  have  old  trees  ;  but  except  in 
favorable  conditions  it  is  rather  a 
slow7  grower.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  carob. 

My  readers  will  have  noticed 
that  I  have  looked  at  the  plant- 
ing question  more  as  its  affects  the 
welfare  of  the  birds,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  they  pay  this 
back  with  interest  for  they  are 
earnest  cultivators  (if  you  doubt 
it,  turn  some  loose  on  a  freshly 
planted  bed  of  peas),  and  the 
sweepings  of  a  yard  as  dressing 
for  fruit  trees  takes  a  power  of 
beating  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  secret 
of  the  wonderful  growth  of  trees, 
shrubs,  or  creepers,  planted  in 
poultry  yards  which  is  so  often 
commented  on.  Finally,  I  think 
that  we  can  safely  put  down  fruit 
trees  for  future  shade  as  one  of  the 
things  -  to  do  Now,  so  choose  your 
variety,  plant  them  carefully,  not 
just  stick  them  in  in  such  fashion 
that  they  have  to  lean  up  against 
the  fence. for  support,  and  in  the 
season  after  next  you  may  be 
sampling  Selway's,  Red  May's,  Sea 
Eagle's,  Newcastle  Early's,  etc., 
of  your  own  growing.  The  first 
crop  will  not  be  a  big  one,  but 
there  is  one  consolation,  it  will 
never  be  smaller  afterwards. 

 ♦  

Young  chickens  should  not  be 
pampered.  An  abundance  of  heal- 
thy food  in  good  condition  is  all 
they  require. 

As  the  youngsters  grow  they 
require  more  exercise  in  order  to 
develop  themselves  and  gain  size 
and  health.  Freedom  is  best  for 
them,  or  when  complete  freedom 
cannot  be  given  other  means 
must  be  resorted  to  in.  order  to 
obtain  the  best  results. 


WANTED  TO  SELL 


INCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS, 
Simplex,  awarded  first  price  (silver 
medal)  Adelaide  Exhibition,  1910. 
Agent  for  Cort's  Patent  Cooler-safe, 
a  boon  in  summer.  Send  for  price 
list.— D.  LANYON,  Manufacturer,  46 
North  Terrace,  Kent  Town.  6-12. 
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were  capable,  and  1  beieive  that  hens 
may  be  so  bred  and  maintained  tha't 
they  will  pay  profitably  for  more  than 
two  years.  1  have  found  that  the 
profitable  period  of  some  is  limited 
to  a  lew  months, 

1  aim  to  cull  constantly,  everj 
month  if  necessary,  and  remove  from 
the  expense  account  all  birds  that  are 
not  somewhere  near  my  standard  as 
egg  producers.  It  takes  time  and  ex- 
perience to  learn  to  read  our  charts 
(the  egg  records)  correctly,  but  they 
are  safe  and  sure  guides  when  under- 
stood. 

The  extent  of  the  incubating  tendency 
of  individuals  hens  is  clearly  shown 
to  the  experienced  trap  nest  user. 
This  trait  is,  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  opposed  to  prolificacy.  I 
have  found  that  a  considerable  i>ro 
portion     of    '  my     most  persistent 

broodies  "  were  poor  in  flesh  and 
that  heavy  feeding,  even  of  carbonace 
ous  foods,  does  not  induce  broodiness 
in  my  most  persistent  layers.  The 
opposite  course  does  not  prevent  it  in 
lxirds  of  a  strong  incubating  tendency. 
This  has  been  a  subject  of  experiment 
with  me  for  several  years.  While  feed- 
ing may  have  an  effect  in  hastening 
©r  delaying  broodiness,  and  T  am 
quite  sure  that  it  sometimes  does,  the 
natural  trait  or  tendency  of  the  indi- 
vidual has  much  more  to  do  with  it. 

A  fancier  friend  of  mine  says  that 
his  Plymouth  Rocks  do  not  become 
broody  because  they  are  such  heavy 
layers,  but  I  tell  him  that  they  lay 
more  steadily  because  they  do  not 
become  broody.  A  distinction  with  a 
difference,  as  I  believe. 

 <$>  

Select  the  Best  for  Keeping 
Over. 

The  laying  hen,  in  almost  every 
case,  is  one  that  is  active  and 
busy.  The  one  that  is  never  idle 
is,  as  a  rule,  a  good  layer  for  the 
reason  that  her  active  habits  keep 
her  in  proper  condition 'for  produc- 
ing eggs.  Therefore  before  sorting 
out  the  pullets  to  keep    over,  we 
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should  watch  closely  for  the 
workers  and  retain  them  only, 
but  first  provide  some  way  for 
them  to  busy  themselves.  A  lot 
of  pullets  kept  in  a  yard,  even  if 
there  is  plenty  of  grass,  will  not 
be  able  to  scratch  and  work  so 
that  their  owner  can  tell  by  their 
actions  whether  thev  are  the  kind 
be  wants  lor  eggs  or  not.  Thev 
must  lx-  provided  with  a  scratch 
ing  shed,  or  room,  and  several 
inches  of  dry  chafi  or  straw  kept 
on  the  floor,  then  if  all  the  grain 
given  to  them  is  scattered  in  this 
litter  the  drones  can  be  much 
easier  picked  out. 

A  bright,  red  comb  and  wattles 
and  a  happy  disposition  are  indi- 
cations of  a  good  layer  ;  bright 
and  prominent  eves  and  a  clean, 
smooth  plumage  arc  also  points 
to  notice,  but  then  nearly  all 
hens  have  this  appearance  about 
the  time  they  are  to  commence 
laying  and  it  is  before  this  period 
that  we  want  to  make  the  selec- 
tion, so  we  must  look  after  some 
other  points.  One  verv  good  rule 
to  go  by,  I  think,  is  the  si/.e  and 
weight  of  a  pullet.  If  she  is  in- 
clined to  get  fat  and  heavv,  I 
would  discard  here.  Generally 
speaking,  if  she  is  of  the  laying 
type,  she  will  have  fine  bones. 
This  is  seen  in  the  shank,  which 
is  slender  and  relatively  short. 
A  small  feminine  head  and  slender 
neck  indicate  that  she  is  one  of 
the  kind  we  want  for  eggs.  The 
bodyf  of  a  good  layer  is  usually 
rather  long  and  wedge-shaped, 
smaller  in  front  than  back,  and 
she  is  generally  of  the  sort  that 
prefer  to  get  her  food  by  working 
for  it  rather  than  come  up  to  the 
trough  and  eat.  Disposition,  rest- 
less, and  ready  to  pick  a  fight 
at  all  times  with  other  hens. 

Now,  if  you  are  able  to  select 
from  your  flock  a  lot  of  pullets 
that  appear  to  have  these  charac- 
teristics, the  probabilities  are  that 
you  may  have  a  better  lot  of  egg 
producers  than  you  had  last  win- 
ter.     Next,  after  you  have  made 


OLD  WASH  WAYS  ARE  GOOD 

but  the 

CLEANSO  WAY  IS  BETTER. 

The  old  washing  ways  had  to  be  tho- 
roughly tested  before  they  could  really 
be  called  GOOD.  If  you  do  the  same 
with  COX'  CLEANSO — give  it  a  tho- 
rough test,  use  it  according  to  the 
instructions  on  each  bottle  (n»t  using 
too  much)  there  is  only  one  conclu- 
sion you  can  come  to,  and  that  is, 
that  it  is  far  better  than  the  old  way 
of  rubbing  with  a  lot  of  soap,  for 

CLEANSO  saves  half  your  time, 

CLEANSO  saves  a  good  deal  of  soap 
CLRANSO  dispenses  with  the  need 
of  a  washboard. 

CLEANSO  obviates  all  tiresome  rub- 
bing and  scrubbing  ;  and  there- 
fore clothes  last  much  longer. 

CLEANSO  cleanses  THOROUGHLY 

CLEANSO  is  non-injurious  to  even 
the  most  delicate  fabrics  and 
laces. 

EVERY  GROCER  SELLS  CLEANSO. 


the  choice,  try  some  trap-nests,  ,so 
as  to  be  sure  which  £he  profitable 
ones  are.  Then,  after  being  abso- 
lutely certain  which  the  best 
layers  are,  select  the  most  pro- 
mising ones  from  this  lot  and 
mate  them  with  a  male  from  a 
good  laying  strain  and  the  short- 
est road  to  success  will,  at  once, 
be  taken,  which,  if  followed  up, 
cannot  help  but  bring  sati.sfactorv 
returns  to  the  owner. 

The  importance  of  having  a 
good  male  bird  should  not  be 
overlooked.  His  influence  on  the 
future  progeny  is  greater  than 
any  female  in  the  flock  ;  he  being 
sire  of  all  instead  of  a  few  only  ; 
hence  a  good  deal  of  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  his  selec- 
tion. 

 0  

Laying  hens  want  plenty  of 
water  ;  let  it  be  fresh  ;  impure 
water  will  often  taint  the  eggs. 
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AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS,  &c,  FREELING,  S.A. 

j     Manufacturers  of  High  Quality  STEEL  CULTIVATOR  SHARES.  [ 

1    Perfectly  Shaped  to  do  eood  work,  cut  outall  weeds,  are  li^ht  in  draught,  and  give  entire  satisfaction  f 

_J  in  wear.  k 

j  Anders'  SHARES  are  absolutely  the  best  and  Cheapest  you  can  Buy.  1 

I   These  Shares  are  made  from  special  quality  steel,  carefully  tempered,  and  will  stand  the  severest  £ 

-=   tests.  We  make  all  sizes  of  Shares  to  tit  all  makes  of  Imported  Spring  Tooth  Cultivators  and  Harrows  e- 

J   and  for  Colonial  made  Oultivators,  either  Stump  Jump  or  plein  Innd.  With  large  squaie  hole  forloop  | 

-5   fixture,  or  ordinaiy  bolt  hole.  We  can  supply  loops  when  required.    Our  Reversible  Shares  are  =■ 

j   Money  Savers. 

FARMERS!  It  wlil  vay  \ou  to  use  our  Shares--Post  your  orders  lo  us. 

4  E.  ANDERS  &  SONS,  FREELING.  f 
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W  FAT  HER  NOTES. 

At  such  times  as  this  when  the 
weather,  is  "the  subject  of  ao  much 
discussion,  it  is  opportune  to  draw 
attention  to  the  importance  of  secur- 
ing the  fullest  possible  information  on 
the. subject  of  local  rain  falls  .jtc.  The 
area  covered  by  the  work  of  the 
Federal  Meteorological  Bureau,  is  so 
(Vast  that  it  is  only  .by  the  efforts  of 
individual  observers  acting  in  con- 
juction  with  the  authorities,  that 
the  greatest  amount  of  data  can  be 
obtained,  to  this  Mr.  Hunt  draws  at- 
tention in  the  following-  letter ! recently 
received  for  publication  : — 
Dear  Sir, 

A  volume  is  being-  prepared  in  the 
Central  Weather  Bureau,  containing 
all  available  rainfkll  information  with 
respect  to  South  Austra.ia.  It  is 
fdesired  to  make  the  work  as  complete 
as  possible,  and,  knowing  that  mam- 
residents  in  your  State  have  kept 
■continuous  meteorological  records  for 
many  years  past,  it  is  errtin/ently  de- 
sirable that  their  valuable  rainfall 
statist  if*«  should  be  embodied.  A 
cordial  request  is  therefore  made 
[that  anv  resident  of  South  Australia 
possessed  of  such  matter,  will  kindly 


forward  copies  to  the  Commonwealth 
meteorogist ,  Central  Weather  Bureau, 
Melbourne,  as  early  as  possible. 

Any  striking  meteorological  events, 
.\ith  dates,  in  the  nature  cyclones, 
monsoons,  floods,  excessive  rains, 
droughts,  etc.,  during'  the  recollec- 
tion of  any  person,  will  also  be  high- 
ly appreciated. 

The  contributors  of  accepted  in- 
formation in  the  projected  volume 
will,  of  course,  receive  a  copy  when 
published. 

Any  correspondence  re  the  above 
w  ill  not  retqluire  to  be  stamped.  Yours 
faithfully,  fJ.  A.  Hunt,  Common- 
wealth Meteorologist. 

P  S.— It  might  be  mentioned  that 
raingaugcs  are  issued  free  of  charge 
to  responsible  applicants  in  districts 
not  already  represented,  on  condition 
that  regular  monthly  returns  are  sent 
in. 


FIEDD  TO  DAIRY. 

We  have  recently  received  from  the 
Author  a  coftv  of  the  second  edition  of 
of  tli  is  very  handy  little  work. 
Whilst  it  makes  no  pretentions  to  be 
exhaustive  study  of  the  subject  of 
which  it  treats,  it  never  the  less 
brings  together  within  small  compass 


UNLEY  PARK  PRESERVED 
FRUITS  &  JAMS 

(CHAS.  TERRY,  Manufacturer). 

Made  from  locally  grown  fruit  ol 
best  selected  quality. 

Every  tin  guaranteed.     Pure  and 
unadulterated. 

Storekeepers  supplied  direct  from  the 
FACTORY,  UNLEY  PARK,  or  from 
R.    P.    DEANS,    distributing  Agent, 
Waymouth  Street,  Adelaide. 

M  WILL  PAY  FRUIT  GROWERS  TO 
TRY  UNLEY  PARK  WHEN 
SELLING. 


TO  ADVERTISERS.— Alteration  of  ad- 
vertisements should  be  in  our  hands  not 
later  than  the  15th  of  the  month. 

SUBSCRIPTION.— Posted  to  any  part 
of  Australasia  6/-  per  year,  in  advance. 
Foreign,  «/. 


ADDRESS— 86, 
Telephone,  1384. 


Carrie    St.,  Adelaide. 


a  very  great  deal  of  useful  informa- 
tion. To  those  interested  in  the 
subject  its  purchase  and  perusal  can 
be  heartily  recomimanded.  It  is  ob- 
tainable from  all  book  sellers. 


THE  SOUTH  AUSTRALIAN 


POULTRY  AND  KENNEL  CLUB. 


38th  GRAND  SHOW 

Jubilee  Exhibition  Buildings, 

FRIDAY,  June  28,  1  p.m.  to  10  p.m. 
SATURDAY,  June  29,  10  a.m.  to  9  p.m. 


Poultry,  Pigeons,  Canaries,  Dogs,  Birds,  Cats,  &c. 
Entries  Close  June  8th.       Admission  Is.,  Children  Half-price. 


CLAUDE  WINCHESTER,  Hon.  Secretary, 
23  Waymouth  Street. 
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Home  Notes. 


Ammonia  and  Its  Uses. 


The  use  of  ammonia  as  a  source  oif 
aitrogen  for  plant  food  belongs  to  tin- 
farm  and  garden  pages,  and  its  use 
in  manufacture  and  chemistry  are  out- 
side the  scope  of  the  Garden  and 
Fiels  ;"  but  its  uses  in  the  home  are 
so  important  that  we  think  we  can- 
not select  a  better  subject  for  our 
domestic  chat.  It  won't  help  anyone 
in  the  use  of  ammonia  to  know  the 
origin  of  the  nuniu  or  how  it  is  made, 
but  it  will  probably  interest  many. 

Ages  ago  in  ancient  Egypt  as  now. 
one  of  the  chief  articles  of  fuel  in  tihat 
almost  treeless  country  was  the  dune 
of  animals,  especially  of  the  camel. 
From  the  soot  from  the  fires  near  the 
temple  of  the  god  Jupiter  Ammon  a 
substance  was  oBtainod  which  recieved 
its  name,  sal  ammoniac,  from  the 
temple  near  by. 

Such  is  the  origin  of  the  name 
given  bv  the  British  I'harmacopaeia. 
Ammonia  was  afterwards  manufactur- 
ed either  from  decomposing  urine  or 
the  destructive  distillation  of  animal 
substances.  among  which  was  the 
horns  of  deer,  hence  the  name  spirits 
of  hartshorn  of  the  old  chemists. 

With  sal  ammoniac  people  are 
familiar  either  as  a  substance  for 
charging  electric  bell  batteries  or  as 
used  by  plumbers  for  cleansing  the 
soldering  irons.  This  is  chloride  of 
ammonia.. 

With  carbonate  of  ammonia  the 
ladies  are  all  familiar,  for  it  is  the 
basis  of  the  smelling  salts  bottle.  It 
is  also  used  occasionally  in.  cooking 
to  cause  bread  or  scones  to  rise. 

The  present  notes  are,  however,  in- 
tended to  deal  with  the  liquid  form 
of  ammonia  known  as  aqua  ammonia, 
which  is  merely  water  in  which 
ammonia  gas  is  dissolved.  This  may  be 
had  as  pure  form  such  as  Eoche's 
fragrant  lavender  ammonia,  a'nd' there 
is  no  article  more  useful  in  the  home 
than  a  bottle  of  fluid  ammonia.  For 
over  twenty  years  the  writer  has 
never  been  without  a  supply  and  dur- 
ing that  time  he  has  shown  scores  of 
people  some  of  its  varied  uses. 


Should  you  \ry  accident  get  spots 
grease  on  your  clothes,  a  little 
ammonia  water  applied  with  sponge 
or  flannel  will  completely  r-move 
them. 

Should  your  coat  collar  show  signs 
of  becoming  soiled  and  greasy,  a  little 
ammonia  and  a  sponge  will  ch-an  it 
in  a  few  moments. 

A  little  ammonia  in  tepid  water  will 
-often  and  cleanse  the  skin. 

Door-plates  mav  be  cleansed  by  rub- 
bing with  a  cloth,  dipped  in  ammonia 
and  water. 

To  brighten  carpets  sweep  them  well 
and  wipe  them  with  warm  water,  into 
which  has  been  poured  a  few  hrops  of 
ammonia.  • 

A  tablespoonful  of  ammonia  in  a 
ballon  of  warm  water  will  often  re- 
tore  colors  in  carpets,  and  will  also 
remove   whitewash   from  carpets. 

Yellow  oil  stains  left  bv  the  sewrar- 
machine  mav  lie  removed  b»  mbl  in 
the  spot  with  a  clothfiwe*  with  am- 
monia before  washing  with  soap. 

Bv  rulibing  nickel  and  silver  orna- 
ments with  a  wollen  cloth,  saturated 
with  ammonia  water,  they  mav  be 
kept  very  bright  With  but  little 
I  rouble. 

Tf  those  who  berspire  freelv  will  use 
a  little  ammonia  in  the'r  bath  dn|- 
it    would   keep  their  flesh  clean  a'id 
sweet,  doing  away   with   all  disoree- 
able  odor. 

Srrii-its  of  ammonia  will  often 
remove  severe  headache,  out  the  con- 
stant use  of  salts,  of  ammonia,  and 
other  strong  scents  injures  and  in- 
flames the  nose. 

Equal  paTts  of  ammonia  and  tur^n- 
tine  will  take  the  paint  out  of  cloth- 
ing, even  if  it  has  become  hard  am' 
dry.  Wet  the  spot  as  necessary,  end 
wash  out  in  soan  suds. 

Eyeglasses,  spectacles,  and  glass 
mirrors  may  he  cleaned  ^erfeetlv  bv 
rubhing  with  a  clean  soft  c"oth  and 
a  little  ammonia  water. 

A  mixture  of  one  part  ammonia 
water  and  four  or  more  parts  of  soft 
water    can  be    used  for    almost  anv 


That  You  can  Have  Your 

Worn  and  Discarded 

SILVERWARE  RE-PLATEn 

and   mad*   to    Look    Lik«   Now    by    Sending   it  to 

B.  WALLIS, 

78,  Flinders  St.,  Adelaide. 

Coaobbuildori'  and  Bieyole  I'.uildori'  Niokol  -  Plating 
a  Speciality 

Satwfaotiow  G«u*ak?«#», 


purpose  for  which  soap  and  water  are 
used  and  for  others  Ijesides.  A  sponge 
or  soft  cloth  moistened  in  it  will 
cleanse  paint  or  varnish  better  than 
anything  else  without  any  severe  rub-  • 
bitig. 

Ammonia  and  water  is  the  handiest 
thing  with  which  to  cleanse  furniture 
and  picture  frames,  etc.,  and  articles 
which  would  l>e  injured  by  rubbing. 

There  is  no  better  way  of  cleansing 
and  lightening  watch  chains  and 
other  articles  of  jewclltry  than  by 
washing  them  in  warm  water  and 
ammonia. 

For  cleansing  hair  brushes  and 
combs  there  is  nothing  to  equal  a 
little  ammonia  in  warm  water.  Gent- 
ly move  the  hair  of  the  brush  face 
downwards  in  the  water  keeping  the 
back  out. 

Liquid  arrimion'a  is  useful  to  apply 
to  the  bites  of  insects,  such  as 
mosdiiitos,  in  order  to  allay  the  irrita- 
tion. 

Half  a  spoonful  of  ammonia  water, 
esuecially  one  of  the  specially  pre- 
pared forms,  such  as  Rocke's  lavender 
ammonia,  added  to  baby's  hath  or  to 
a  basin  of  water  is  very  refreshing 
and  cleansing.  It  is  surprising  how 
it  softens  hard  water  etc.  , 

In  washing  the  hair,  e<p-ei  11-  the 
long  tresses  of  women,  a  t  a  spoonful 
of  Rocke's  lavender  arrimo'na  will 
make  the  water  soft,  will  remove 
dandruff,  and  will  leave  the  hair  soft 
a'nd  pleasant. 

For  washing  glass  and  silverware 
there  is  nothing  to  beat  a  little  am- 
monia water  added  "  to  soft  warm 
water.  It  is  also  about  the  best 
thing  to  use  for  cleaning  marble 
tables,  mantels,  and  so.  forth,  especial- 
ly where  there  is  any  grease. 

Ammonia  water  added  to  the  water 
in  which  clothes  are  put  to  soak  will 
lesse'n  by  a  good  deal  the  toil  of  the 
weekly  wash. 

Ammonia  water  added  to  the 
children's  "  Saturday  night  "  hot 
bath  has  a  splendid  effect.  For  this 
purpose  a  prepated  form  such  as 
Rocke's  lavender  ammonia  is  useful 
because  it  is  not  only  cleansing,  but 
imparts  a  sweet  lavender  perfume  to 
the  skin. 

 <$>  

Domestic  Uses  of  Glycerine. 

Nothing  is  better  for  chapped  hands 
than  a  mixture  of  adycerine  and  olive 
oil  in  equal  proportions.  Wash  thor- 
oughly in  warm  water  with  a  little 
ammonia,  rinse  well  in  warm  water, 
and  rub  in  the  mixture  before  the  fire. 
The  softness  of  the  oil  takes  away 
the  smarting  property  of  the!  glycerine 
and  lemon  juice  is  excellent  used  in 
the  same  way,  but  it  smarts. 

To  make  glycerine  jelly  dissolve  a 
one  ounce  packet  of  table  gelatine  in 
a  little  water  ;  then  whisk  it  into  a 
pint  of  glycerine  previously  warned. 
It  can  be  lightly  colored  with  cochi- 
nelal.  Pour  into  pots.  If  too  stiff 
add  more  glycerine.  An  ounce  packet 
of  gelatine  stirred  into  four  ounces  of 
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hot  glycerine,  the  gelatine  beinsr  first 
softened  with  water,  will  form  a 
mixture  which  sets  hard.  AYhile  warm 
add  the  iuice  ol  a  lemon.  This,  cut 
into  squares,  is  excellent  to  use  io 
throat  troubles. 

A  tin  of  condensed  milk,  four  ounces 
of  trlycerine.  two  ounces  of  honev. 
and  a  half  pound  of  sn  >ar  make  a 
honev-scotch  nice  to  take,  and  very 
nutritious. 

Tf  a  laxative  is  reciuired,  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  glycerine  swallowed  warm 
at  intervals  of  an  hour  are  what  is 
needed. 

As  a  remedy  for  indigestion  a  tea- 
SDoonful  of  glycerine  aft°r  me-ils  is 
said  to  be  a  perfect  cure  for  som° 
people. 

For  pimples,  flowers  of  sulphur  mixed 
with  glycerine  is  a  splendid  remedy. 

6  For  earache,  a  few  drops  of  warm 
elverine  nonred  into  the  far  °oothes 
»nd  heals,  and  eoual  narts  of  bella- 
donna and  glycerine  mixed  and  rubbed 
round  the  ear  will  sootbe  the  pain  if 
severe. 

The  sold'er  whose  dead  bodv  forms 
a  shelter  for  his  surviving1  eomrado 
M  ermallv  deserving  of  honor  with 
him  who  carries  the  fortress. 


Household  Hints. 


—  Mildew  on  Leather.  — 

Mildew  or  stiins  of  anv  kind  mav 
ts»f°lv  be  removed  Irom  l<'ath°r  with 
'»  Mttlo  "nre  vaseline  till  absorbed,  a^rl 
th»n  nolish  with  a  chamois  leather. 

—  To  Clean  a  Copper  Kettle.  — 

I  Scour  the  kettle  with  a  cut  1»mon 
Mn-vpd  in  bathbrick  to  remove  the 
btains.  and  thon  wash  in  warm,  soan-» 
fwat^r.  Polish  with  r'rv.  powdered 
mathKrick  and  a  soft  Moth  A  nast« 
[made  of  DOwd«red  bathbrick  and  oil 

mav  be  used  instead  of  the  lemon,  if 

preferred. 

|  —  To  Clean  White  Skin   Rues.  — 

f  Rnonrrinf  with  n^nhth1*  is  s^id  to 
M>  tho  b»st  method,  but  nanh'ha  is 
•o  inn-immable  thaf  the  enrpatet  e^re 
is  neceosary  when  it  is  used.  Tn  fact 
Ktless  the  cleanincr  cin  be  done  out  of 
door°.  well  out  of  th"  wv  of  danger 
pom  fire  and  artificial  lights,  it  is 
■(otter  to  intrust  it    to  a  professional 


—  To  Remove  Fgg  Stains.  — 

I  Efg  stains  on  linen,  or  on  anv  other 
Moth,  should  be  soaked  in  cold  water 
for  hot  water  would  set  the  stains 
and  make  them  most  difficult  to 
temove.  The  same  rule  anplies  to  e?" 
•tains  on  dishes,  etc.  Tf  the  dis'  <:.-» 
were  placed  at  once  in  hot  wat'-r  the 
ege  stains  would  be  found  to  harden. 
Wit  they  readily  come  off  in  cold 
water. 


—  Dish  Cloths.  —  y 

Excellent  dish  cloths  are  made  o. 
knitted  cotton,  for  they  are  very 
strong,  and  can  be  washed  and  boiled 
again  and  again,  and  will  come  out 
like  new.  Every  time  a  dish  cloth  is 
used  it  should  be  washed  with  soap 
and  soda,  and  rung  out  to  dry.  A 
dirty  dish  cloth  is  a  disgrace  to  its 
user.  Children  who  are  beginning  to 
learn  to  knit  are  generally  very  will- 
ins:  to  make  dish  cloths,  but  when 
one  is  very  busy,  neatly  hummed 
squares  of  coarse  crash  will  answer  the 
nnrpose  verv  well,  and  these  are  m.v  - 
"  in  no  time." 


Never  use  a  metalled  spoon  for 
stirnno"  stewed  fruit  or  tomatoes.  A 
wooden  one  is  better,  and  those  with 
short  handles  are  preferable. 

"Meat  mav  be  T-'eot  in  thn  hottest 
weather  Ky  the  following  metn^d  : — 
Make  a  large  muslin  bag.  dip  it  in 
vinegar.  wrin<r  it  out,  an-1  then  Innq 
the  meat  in  it.  Do  this  each  dav. 
and  be  careful  to  hang  it  in  a  current 
of  air. 

For  large  shoes  which  slip  at  the 
h^el  o-lne  a  shaned  pieeo  of  v^lv^t  to 
♦he  insid".  bo+tom.  and  side  of  the 
heel,  and  it  will  cling  to  the  cttoekihg. 

Suet  puddings  are  most  nourishing 
;f  the  suet  is  chonoed  ns  fine  as  poss 
5KI«.  and  the  whole  thoroughlv  well 
bo'k'd.  \n\-  sn.pt.  left  over  will  keep 
food  for  weeks  if  m^-l'^d  down  in  a 
saucepan,  strained  and  stored  in  a 
covered  pot. 

When  baking  a  cake,  if  your  oven 
is  inclined  to  burn,  fold  a  newspaper 
end  nut  it  on  the  shelf  under  th°  tin. 
A  basin  of  water  in  the  oven  will  al°o 
helo  to  prevent  thino-s  from  burning, 
■md  many  oeoole  think  that  the  steam 
from  the  water  helps  to  make  cakes 
rise. 


What  Children  Should  he 
Tausrht. 


Children  should  be  taught  the  fol 
'owing  things  : — 

That  teasing  is  positive  crime. 

That  they  must  eat  bread  before 
pastry. 

That  bedtime  is  not  a  "  movable  " 
hour. 

That  thev  must  speak  politely  to 
the  servants. 

That  weeping  over  bruises  is  Un- 
worthy of  sturdy  beings. 

That  they  should  not  appeal  to  one 
parent  from  the  decision  of  the  other. 

That  punishment  follows  in  the  wake 
of  prevarication  and  of  deceit  more 
swiftly  than  it  follows  actual  mischief. 

That  it  is  in  bad  taste  for  them  to 
tell  all  that  they  learn  of  the  neigh 
hours'  domestic  arrangements  through 
playing  with  the  neighbours'  children. 


A  MINER  SAYS 


For  Years  He  Worked  in 
W et  Ground,  Kidney  'Pains 
and    terrible  {Backache. 


Clements  Tonic  Cured 


This  letter  was  written  from  Tubbul 
Station,  Via  Young,  N.S.W.,  Aug.,  15/11 
Mr.  Wise -.an,  the  writer,  strongk- 
recommends  all  miuers  to  use  this 
medicine,  because  it  is  such  a  powerful 
nerve  and  blood  purifier  that  it 
counteracts  the  ill-effects  ot  underground 
confinement  and  bad  air  upou  the 
system.  After  reading  this  letter,  get 
Clements  Tonic  and  keep  healthy  . — 

CLEMENTS  TONIC  LTD., 

"As  a  miner  for  years  I  worked  in 
wet  ground,  and  now  it  is  telling  on  me, 
for  I  suffer  with  my  kidneys  and  backache 
and  loss  of  appetite. 

"Doctors  in  Young  told  me  I  bad 
hydatids,  and  said  an  operation  might  be 
necessary.  The,.  medi:i  .e  did  me  no 
good.  I  resolved  agaiii.it  it.  I  was  so 
used  np  I  could  not  walk  far,  without  a 
spell.  I  tried  all  medicines,  and  pills, 
ay  life  has  been  a  mysery  to  me,  until  I 
tried  Clements  Tonic.  The  first  and 
second  bottles  had  poor  effect,  but  tbe 
third  did.  I  was  surprised  at  the  great 
change  that  cam:.  1  felt  as  well  as  when 
I  was  21.  I  can  eat  and  sleep  well, 
work  is  no  trouble  to  me,  and  I  think  that 
CLEMENTS  TONIC  OUGHT  TO  BE 
WRITTEN  IN  GOLD.  I  always  keep  i! 
in  the  bouse.  I  HAVE  JUST  TAKEN 
23  BOTTLES,  and  I  never  intend  being 
without  it.  To  me  it  is  past  all  under- 
standing, and  I  think  it  is  ONE  OF  THE 
GREATEST  NERVE  CURES  IN  THE 
WORLD.  I  recommend  it  to  anyone 
broken  down  in  health.  Do  as  you  will 
with  this  letter,  as  I  am  here  to  prove 
what  it  has  done  for  me. 

(Signed)       J.  WISEMAN." 


Business  men  should  especially  read  *his 
testimony,  and  remember  that  Clements 
Tonic  may  renew  their  lease  of  lite.  It 
will  certainly  give  them  new  menial  and 
physical  strength.  For  Insomnia  and 
Brain  Fag,  DebJity,  Indigestion,  Poor 
Appetite,  Costiveness,  Weak  Nerves, 
Bad  B:ood,  Low  Spirits.  It  is  ever 
reliable.  Mr.  Wisema  i  speaks  only  as 
he  finds  concerning  this  great  nerve  and 
blood  medicine.  ALL  CHEMlSTS 
AND   ALL  STORES  SELL  IT. 


A.  F.  TELFER. 

Produce  and  General 

House  and  Land  Agent. 


SANTO  BLEK3S.,  WAYMOUTH  ST. 


•June,  1912 


<§>  Pigeon 

S.A.  Pigeon  and  Canary 
Society, 

Fanciers  are  reminded  that  the 
annual  show  of  the  above  societv 
will  be  held  on  the  ;th  and  Hth 
inst.  at  the  Trades'  Hall,  Grcfce 
Street  ;  all  interested  are  cordi- 
ally invited  to  be  present. 

 <$>  

Victorian  Notes. 


By  G.  J.  M. 
A  week  ago  I  had  the  treat  of 
my  life.  I  paid  a  visit  to  a  loft 
wherein  I  saw  the  l>est  conditioned 
lot  of  birds  I  ever  had  the  Luck  to 
clap  eyes  on. 

They  were  in  the  loft  pi  Air.  Gus 
Shee,  now  well  known  throughout 
Australia      for    his  Saddle-backs. 


O.K.  LOFTS. 


Have    some  real    beauties    to  sell 

in  TURBITS,  BLONDINETTES,  AFRI- 
CAN OWLS,  NUNS  and  S.  F.  TUMB- 
LERS. 

These  lofts  have  won  CHAMPIONS 
at  Sydney  Royal,  also  CUPS,  and 
MEDALS  at  S.A.  Canary  and  Pig-con 
Show  and  a  hott  of  SPECIAL,  FIRST 
and  SECOND  PRIZES. 

Prices  from  5/-  each. 
Apply— 

E.  A.  GROSSER, 
Hamilton,  S.A. 


WOODWARD    &  MEAD 

PIGEON  SPECIALISTS, 

Have  now  some  1911  youngsters  ready 
in 

MAGPIES,  JACOBINS,  HOMERS, 
NUNS. 
Prices  to  suit  all  purses. 

G.    J.  MEAD, 
"  Ohiltern,"    Sycamore  Grove, 

BALACLAVA,  Victoria. 
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Bach  bird  was  in  the  absolute 
nick  ol  condition,  spruce  and  clean 
.Hid  ready  to  go  straight  into  the 
show  pen.  There  was  a  sheen 
on  the  feathers  which  onlv  health 
can  give  any  creature.  Besides 
peas  the  only  food  Mr.  Shee 
gives  his  pets  is  a  sprinkle  of 
canary  seed  every  morning  ;  of 
course  they  get  grit  and  Candy's 
fluid  from  time  to  time.  These 
birds  are  in  a  loft  over  a  stable  ; 
they  never  get  the  sunlight,  and 
they  do  not  fly  at  liberty,  but  of 
course  the  house  is  roomv,  and 
they  get   plenty  of  exercise. 

The  event  of  the  month  over 
here  took  place  on  last  Satur- 
day iith,  when  Messrs.  Wood- 
ward &  Mead  sold  off  most  of 
their  l>irds,  including  all  their 
Jacobins,  Nuns,  Homers,  and  Fan- 
tails.  The  sale  was  held  at 
Baker's  Kxehange  in  the  Eastern 
Market,  and  the  room  was  so 
crowded  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
extreme  difficulty  to  get  even  a 
glimpse  ol  the  occupants  of  the 
I>ens.  On  the  whole  the  prices 
realized  were  very  satisfactory,  al- 
though several  buyers  declared 
that  they  had  secured  absolute 
bargains.  Mr.  Woodward  goes  to 
England  next  year,  and  it  is  on 
the  cards  that  the  firm  will  be  dis- 
solved. The  dissipation  abroad  of 
so  many  good  birds  into  several 
lofts  should  have  the  resu.lt  of 
strengthening  the  Jack  and  the 
Magpie  fancies  over  here. 

Again  there  is  to  be  an  unfor- 
tunate clashing  of  shows  over  this 
side  this  winter.  In  this  ease  it 
is  the  North  Suburban  and  the 
bier  Exhibition  shows  which  fall 
within  three  days  of  one  another. 
This  sort  of  tiling  is  altogether 
deplorable,  and  should  be  easily 
preventable.  I  understand  that 
the  North  Suburban  Societv  is  not 
affiliated  with  the  Victorian  Poul- 
try and  Kennel  Club,  but  this  is 
no  reason  that  the  big  club  (if  it 
is  to.  blame  in  the  matter,  as  I 
have  been  sjiven  to  understand) 
should  endeavour  to  coerce  the 
smaller  one,  or  not  take  any  no- 
tice of  its  fixtures  when  compiling 
its  own  dates. 


4R 


Diseases  in  Pigeons. 


In  a  healthy  pigeon  the  feathers 
should  be  close-fitting  and  the 
ground-colour  clear  and  clean. 

In  self-coloured  birds  the  bars 
should  stand  out  clear  and  well. 
Any  dulness  of  one  colour  against 
the  other  is  an  indication  that  all 
is  not  right. 

Pigeons'  feet  should  be  moderate- 
ly eool,  and  the  colour  of  the  legs 
and  feet  clear  and  bright. 

When  the  colour  of  the  feet  is 
pale  and  dull,  combined  with  dull 
plumage,  it  is  ai  sure  sign  all  is 
not  well. 

The  eve  is  an  important  factor 
from     which    health    or  condition 

can  be  judged. 

The  experienced  fancier  can  learn  " 
much  from  the  eves  of  his  pigeons. 
Thev  appear  to  speak  to  him  and 
tell  him  just  how  the  subject  feels. 
Immediately  the  birds  become  sick 
the  eye  indicates  the  trouble 
sooner  than  anything.  A  clear 
bright  eve  is  the  surest  indication 
of  health,  and  as  soon  as  a  fancier 
can  understand  reading  the  health 
of  his  pigeons  through  the  optic 
organs  he  has  learnt  much. 

Clear  white  wattles  and  hard 
clean  cere  are  also  good  indications 
of  health. 


ADELAIDE  SEWING  MACHINE  EXCHANGE. 

All  makes  Sewing  Machines  Stocked.  Singers,  almost  new,  £3  10/  ;  Drop 
Heads,  £4  10/-  ;  Wertheim's,  £2.  Ot  her  makes  less,  all  guaranteed  tern 
years.  Terms  arranged.  Machines  Bought.  Repairs  guaranteed  for  five 
vears. 

MALONEY, 

23,  Adelaide  Arcade,  and  1,  Carria  gton  Street  (Opp.  King's  Theatre). 


An .  . 


Paint  .  . 


A  G  ilrmi/.ed-Iron  Roof  is  the  best 
conductor  of  heat,  but  the  effect  of  the 
hot  sun  can  so  easily  be  overcome  by 
the  application  of  such  a  remarkable 
cooler  at  "  KING'S  COMPO." 

Easily  applied.     Cheat.  Lasting. 
Large  tins,  7/6. 

King  &  Co.,  Waymouth  Street. 

And  all  Ironmongers  and  Colour  Merchants. 


July,  1912 
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SEEDS  !        COX'S        SEEDS  ! 

For  Present  Sowing,  and  at  all  times. 
The  Best  Procurable. 

We  Supply  Everything  for  trie  Garden,  Farm,  Grsenhouse  and  Lawn.  Agents  for 
"Jilectro"  Brand  Arsenate  o-  Lead,  25  per  cent,  better  than  the  best  now  on  the 
market.  International  Stock  Food  Company's  Preparation*,  Paynter's  Calf  Food. 
Hearson'e  Champion  Incubators,  Spratt's  Dog  Cakes,  Bird,  Poultry  and  Dog  Medicint--. 


En  f^fW  QJ>  C\  Seedsmen  &c.  Rundle  St.  East 
.  D.  UUA   CT   UU.,  _  ADELAIDE. 


Open  Border  Notes  for  July. 


Where  borders  are  already  dug, 
it  is  as  well  to  go  over  them 
igain  on  a  fine  dav  with  a  small 
border  fork  (a  very  handy  tool) 
|ust  turning  the  surface.  It  is  well 
to  remind  readers  again  that  in 
clearing  the  borders,  they  ought  to 
kill  everv  snail,  and  slug,  which  is 
9een  ;  and  to  destroy  all  the  eggs 
dug  up.  This  precaution  saves  a 
lot  of  time  and  plants  later  on. 

Dahlias  may  be  taken  up  and 
Stored  under  some  shade  tree 
away  from  frost.  Shrubs  out  of 
pots  may  be  still  planted  out. 
Grass  lawns  are  dormant,  but  if  a 
sprinkling  of  bone  dust  mixed  with 
a  little  sandv  soil  were  put  on 
now,  it  would  strengthen  the 
roots  for  the  hot  season. 

July  finishes  our  planting  out  of 
Stocks,  candytuft,  ranunculus,  pan- 
ties or  violas,  and  anv  other  seed- 
lings. These  will  make  a  late 
•how  in  October. 

I  Winter  flowering  carnations. 
These  will  be  required  to  .  be  cov- 
ered from  th«  weather,  if  gaod 
flowers  are  wanted.  Tie  up  the 
■hoots  when  needed,  and  anv  that 
have  flowered  are  to  be  cut  down 
to  a  break.  Give  a  light  dressing 
of  dry  manure  in  the  form  of  soot, 
cow  manure,  icthemic,  bone  dust, 
or  Peruvian  guano.  Plant  out 
new  plants  from  pots  or  from  the 
open  box  or  bed.  Have  them  pro- 
perly named  and  tie  up  anv  tall 
plants  ;  but  when  well  rooted  it  is 
better  to  cat  back  fairlv  hard  to 
make  them  stool  out. 

i  If  carnations  have  been  struck 
in  heat  thev  should  be  carefully 
potted  into  three-inch  pots  and 
put  into  a  close  frame  for  a  week 
or  two,  before  the  planting  out. 
j  Striking  may  still  be  done. 

Earlv  (lowering  sweet  peas  are 
in  bloom,  and  these  will  continue 
for  the  next  three  months.  The 
spring  flowering  kinds  are  stooling 
out  nicelv,  and  as  they  begin  to 
run,  require  stakes  or  wire  netting. 


Keep  the  soil  stirred  about  thy 
roots. 

Geraniums  may  be  planted  out 
under  trees  or  in  dry  borders 
where  little  else  will  grow.  As 
the  weather  warms  up  these 
plants  will  make  a  flue  show. 
Plant  out  show  and  fancy  kinds 
for  spring  flowering. 

Most  kinds  of  climbers  may  be 
planted  out,  and  the  same  can  be 
said  of  fuchsias,  calceolarias,  pyre- 
thrums,  lobelias,  perennial  poppies, 
campanula,  and  manv  herbaceous 
plants. 

Carinas  can  be  divided  by  putting 
in  a  fresh  place  some  of  the  new 
shoots  to  be  found  attached  to  the 
old  clump.  Chrysanthemums  should 
be  struck  for  new  plants,  and  the 
ground  where  a  bed    is  intended 


should  be  well  dressed  with  lime, 
soot,  and  bonedust  before  being 
dug  deeply. 

Pot  up  seedling  Delphiniums  into 
three  or  four  inch  pots,  and  those 
done  some  time, ago  can  be  plant- 
ed out.  Divide  old  plants,  giving 
them  a  shift  into  a  new  spot, 
which  is  good  strong  loam,  as 
thev  are  gross  feeders,  as  anyone 
who  has  grown  them  knows.  It 
will  not  be  too  late  to  put  out 
Cinerarias  if  a  sheltered  place  and 
the  earlier  planted  will  be  coming 
into  bloom.  Liquid  manure  is 
good  for  these  at  this  stage  if 
carefully  given.  Cuttings  of  coleus, 
salvias,  plecthranus,  Iresines,  im- 
patiens  may  be  taken  from  those 
already  struck.  This  keeps  the 
stock  up  for  the  summer  planting. 
Tidy  up  oaths,  from  weeds,  etc., 
and  gravel  same.  Still  turn  over 
vour  manure  heaps,  and  also  rub- 
bish heaps  which  are  to  be  used 
for  compost. 

 <$>  

The  Cineraria  will  do  better  if  wa- 
tered with  a  fine  rose  can  over  their 
foliage  with  rain  water.  These  seed- 
lings are  sometimes  attacked  with  'he 
aphis,  Gishurst's  compound  or  tobac- 
co water  will  be  found  efficacious  in 
removing  them. 


ARTHUR  BROWN  &  COMPANY, 

Corner  KINC  WILLIAM 
and  HINDLEY  STS., 

THE  IDEAL  CENTRE  FOR  MAN'S  SHOPPING 

  WE   

are   specialists   in  Hats.     FELTS   direct  from 
Makers  3/11,  4/11,  5/11,  6/6,  7/6,  8/6,  10/6  I2/6. 
Shirts,    Collars,  Ties. 

OVERCOATS,  21-,  27  6,  30  42/- 
45-,  50/-,  63/-. 

Ask  for  the  Pegamoid  Coat,  the  most  wonderful 
invention  for  Rain  Coats,  will  not  crack,  will  not 
let  water  through,  35/- 
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The  Rose  Garden. 


Written  for  the  American  Hose  Saciety. 

(•rand  as  are.  musses  of  roses  we 
have  occasionally  met  with,  we  have 
not  yet  seen  anything  even  approachillor 
our  conception  of  (lie  scenes  of 
grandeur  and  beauty  that  might  be 
worked  out  by  the  massing  of  roses 
either  as  a  nart  of,  or  as  an  a  linnet 
to,  every  large  and  comprehensive 
garden.  If  in  the  ordinal  plan  of  a 
garden  it  cannot  foe  convenient  Iv 
worked  in  with  the  general  lloral  ar- 
rangement, then  a  separate  ^iece  of 
ground  is  set  aside  for  the  purpose). 
This  T  liave  oft"n  seen,  and  always 
found  it  a  mast  interesting  spot. 
Hut  apart  from  the  immediate  ques- 
tion, whether  there  is  b  senaratc  rose 
garden  or  not,  roses  should  he  found 
plentifully  in  every  genera,]  e-arden 
on  account  of  the  varied  forms  thev 
are  capable  of  assumincr.  either 
naturally  or  by  training.  Thev  are 
seldom  out  of  place  anywhere.  What 
with  dwarfs,  standards  and  cliriibers, 
there  exists  amnle  mat"r;al  to  adorn 
the  most,  select  nosition.  or  to 
obliterate  the  most  awkward  ^oots, 
hrinn'i'1"'  them  in*o  harmony  wi*h  the 
"•eneral  design.  Bu<  whit  "h  *"1  '  th^ 
form  of  a  rose  garden  he  ?  T  will  dive 
mv  ideas  as  hrieflv  as  rossihle. 

—  The  "Form  of  the  "Rose  Harden  — 

Tt  shonld  he  for'v,ed,  if  r>norvKl*;  on 
level  nrronnd.  with  as  m"nv  keds  as 
'he  s^ace  seleet^d  w;ll  allow.  f?uch 
Vieds  should  be  four  feet  w;de.  nlante' 
with  Sav  two  rows  of  nlants,  two 
f"et  aO&ri .  and  a  crass  border  thren 
or  four  feet  between  beds  will  enable 
en->-one  to  reach  each  ol^>nt  to  eat  *h~ 
roses  without  stennmcT  into  the  'eds. 
'■s'neh  n-ra'ss  borders  are  verv  easih- 
Vent  mowing  them  onee  a  week  with 
t*>e  lawn  mower.  At  the  same  time 
this  cress  walk  sets  off  the  flowers  to 
"Teat  advantage  Wi+h  some  fifteen  or 
twentv  beds  with  n  double  wn"Ti'  of 
well  selected,  best  flowering;  varieties, 
say,  forty  plants  in  each  bed.  it  will 


well  make  a  very  attractive  collection 
These  beds  may  he  in  the  form  of  a 
square  or  oblong.  The  rose  garden 
can  be  made  very  attractive  a.nd  artis- 
tic. All  depends  upon  the  pardoner 
who  has  charere.  or  upon  the  land- 
scape gardeners \vho  have  to  make  de- 
signs for  a  small  bed  or  a  regular  rose 
garden.  The  rose  garden  should  be 
surrounded  with  a  border,  three  feet 
in  width,  which  should  enclose  it, 
planted  with  dwarfs.  A  very  light 
wire  fence  with  a  three-fourths  inch 
post,  with  two  or  three  wires  a  foot 
or  eighteen  inches  annrt,  and  nlanteig 
with  fYimsot)  Itaml'fler  roses  will  m-'ke 
an  excellent  appearance  from  the 
distance. 

—  Pergolas  anrl  Terraces.  — 

A  still  further  imposing  scene  can 
he  obtained  by  forming  a  nergola. 
which  can  be  ensilv  constructed  with 
t^ree-fourths  inch  gas  nine  drivm  into 
an  eighteen  inch  cedar  or  locust  no=t, 
eight  feet  bh'h  with  a  cros=  on  th" 
ton  from  on"  nost  to  the  othr,  with 
a  grass  Walk  between.  Such  a  perrro'a 
-■hould  be  planted  with  as  manv  varie- 
ties as  there  are  nosts,  or  not  more 
than  two  to  a  post,  as  with  our  pro-'- 
ress  in  hybridization  of  so  manv  valu- 
able climbing  roses  the  choice  is  at 
everyone's  command,  and  the  most 
gorgeous  sio-hfs  can  be  obtained  of 
most  bewildering  1  en"t--  wif-  d~n+" 
that  brine  forth  their  blossoms  at  the 
same  periods  as  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals. 
Teas  or  Hybrid  Teas.  Again  a  rose 
garden  mav  be  laid  out  on  terrace, 
as  ours  is  located.  Ther°  mav  be  a 
bank  sodded  or  sown  with  crass  s^ed. 
Rut  snch  a  bank  should  be  in  full  har- 
monv  with  the  rest  of  the  rose  carden 
and  should  be  planted  with  trailing 
rot!pS  ninned  down,  makinf  it  a  "bet 
of  roses."  Tt  will  add  freatlv  +o  t'-~ 
rose  rrardea  r-o^d  taste  and  °r+ 
should  be  exemnlified  in  every  detail 
of  a  rose  carden.  We  ha'*e  a  Treat 
manv  dwarf  ro°"s.  like  the  Baby  Ram- 
blers and  the  Mido-et  roses,  that  are 
Tsed  to  form  borders,  esoeciallv  around 
Hybrid  Pwr^tual  beds,  to  hide  the 
stems  and  the  result  is  one  that  will 


meet    with   delightful   approval  from 

every  lover  of  rose  gardens.  f» 

Soil  and  Manure.  — 

Almost  any  soil  will  grow  roses,  as 

we  see  them  in  yards  or  ggrdens,  pro- 
vklim-j-  a  proper  selection  of  varieties 
is  made,  and  attention  is  given  to  the 
application  of  suitable  manure.  Roses, 
of  course,  enioy  a  rich  soil,  but  to  keep 
adding  cow,  horse,  and  pig  manure 
upon  the  naturally  rich  ground  is  not 
as  beneficial  as  a  change  to  nitrate  of 
soda  in  the  case  of  light  soils,  lorTime 
for  those  that  are  naturally  ver<-  close 
and  stiff.  This  subiect  is  therefore 
more  a  question  of  judicious  manuring 
than  selection.  The  Oolden  Ride  is  to 
add  what,  the  ground  is  most  deficient 
in,  and  never  to  anply  close  moisture-  J 
retaining  manure  to  a  soil  that  is  natu- 
rally stiff  and  moist.  A  verv  dry  and  i 
sandv  compost  may  easily  he  made 
suitable,  bv  adding  a  few  loads  of  stiff 
fibrous  loam  and  clav,  also  bv  manur- 
ing with  fairlv  well-rotted  cow  ma- 
nure •  while  in  many  cases,  bv  adopt- 
ing the  opposite  nlan,  a  Bt»ff,  noo-  \ 
soil  may  lie  worked  into  eirtiallv  gocd 
condition.  The  ideal  material  is  | 
fairlv  stiff,  not  too  wet.  and  not  less 
than  at  least  three  feet  in  denth.  with 
a  good  drainage,  so  that  by  heavv 
showers  the  roots  are  not  left  in 
water.  W  th  such  well-prepared  rose 
beds  thev  can  be  enriched  at  will. 
Roses  will  thrive  perfectly  well  for  at 
least  eight,  to  ten  vears.  After  that 
time,  if  still  in  good  condition,  they 
should  be  graduallv  transplanted  in  : 
late  fall,  the  plants  well  pruned  nn*.' 
suckers  cleaned  out,  and  thle  soil  dee;'- 
Iv  dug  and  manured,  and  the  roses  re- 
planted, when  they  will  thrive  anew 
and  will  last  for  many  ye/ars.  But 
we  should  never  lose  sight  of  the 
newer  varieties  of.ros's,  usin"-  them 
to  supplant  such  older  varieties  as 
have  lost  their  usefulness.  A  wid"- 
awako  n/ardener  or  lo^er  of  roses  will 
naturally  keep  up  with  the  times. 

—  Pruning  and  Tying.  — 
The  pruning  of  everv  class  of  roses 
is  a  very  vital  operation.    All  useless 
wood     should  be    carefully  cut  out. 


KEMP'S    champion  ROSES. 

The  Largest  and  Best  Stock  of  Roses  in  the  Commonwealth. 

Verified  by  the  Leading  Growers  in  tin's  and  other  States.     Come  and  Inspect.    No  others  are  grown  in  suet 
an  exposed  place  as  the  Kingswood  Nursery  on  the  corner  of  Cross  Roads  and  Unley  Road. 

A  large  stock  of  all  the  BEST  NEW  VARIETIES. 

CARNATIONS  :  5,000  plants  of  the  best  and  most  up-to-date  sorts  ready  for  immediate  delivery. 

A  Large  Stock  of  SHRUBS,  CLIMBERS,  FRUIT  TREES,  FERNS,  ZONALE  PELARGONIUMS, 
COTTON  PALMS,  HEDGE  PLANTS,  COPROSMA,  PITTOSPORUM,  RHAMNUS,  &c. 

SUGAR  GUMS  and  SHADE  TREES 
SEEDLING  ANNUALS  for  present  planting  2s.  per  100,  assorted;   2s.  6d.,  post  free. 


■  H    KEMP,   Unley  Park    Nursery,  ADELAIDE,  S.A 
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retaining-  only  the  good  strong  can~<- 
and  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Hybrid 
Teas  are  pruned  alike,  say,  a  foot 
from  the  ground  alike,  say,  a  foot 
tain  the  same  height  from  vear  to 
year,  as  they  should  always,  every 
vear,  be  renewed  with  new  canes  aud 
the  old  ones  cut  out.  As  to  climbing 
roses  the  pruning  is  very  different,  as 
you  keep  five  or  six  long  canes  around 
each  post,  these  should  be  young  as 
long  as  they  cover  the  intended  arch, 
or  pergola.  The  old  wood  is  cut,  but 
sometime  we  have  not  enough  canes 
to  fill  the  desired  effect,  and  one  or 
two  of  last  vear's  growth  is  retained, 
and  the  side  shoots  are  cut  back  to 
two  or  three  eyes.  The  canes  are  then 
very  carefully  tied  up  with  fine  wil- 
lows, as  the  European  well-trained 
irardener  uses,  or  with  any  other  ma- 
terial as  is  commonly  used,  in  such  a 
clean  way,  so  that  stronc  winds  will 
not  move  them  from  th°ir  hold:n^s. 
Thp  saire  operation  is  '-sed  to  decorate 
a  wire  fence.  As  for  the  trailing 
roses,  th»v  are  pinned  down  so  as  to 
cover  well  the  bank  with  the  low 
canes,  and  top  shoots  are  cut  V-ack  to 
two  or  three  eves.  The  rirunin'T  done, 
the  soil  is  at  on°e  loosed  nn  earefullv 
with  a  spade  fork. 

—  Watering-.  Mulchinc  e.nd  General 
Care.  — 

One  thing  sfioald  not  be  lost  si~ht 
of.  and  that  is,  to  have    water  close 
and  conveniently   at   hand.      As  soon 
as  the  plants   berrin  to  bring-   uo  the 
growth  of    leaves,  thev    need  to  .be 
syringed  nearlv  every  day,  to  keep  red 
snider,  aphis,  and  oreen  flies  awa-v  in 
the  dry  season.    This  method  has  been 
followed    with    snlendid    success  for 
manv  vears.     And  when  later  the  rose 
bug  or  chafer  apoears,  slugshot  is  used 
with  snleudid  effect,  and  havinrr  the 
w«ter  on  hand,  can  eas;lv  be  ^leaned 
off    before    visitors  arrive.     There  is 
>    nothing  more  invitino-  than  to  see  a 
i  clean,     well-kept    rose    e-arden  with 
f  clean   leaves   and   u^rir-"t   flowers,  but 
I  careful  watchfulness    has  to  be  ke>->t 
I  constantly    over    it.      Give    a  rood 
t  mii'ch'no-  with  ?ho>-t  stable  manure  of 
|  two  or  three    inches  th-ck.   as  roses 
i    like  a   cool   footing,   and  this    is  ex- 
I  ♦•r»rn"l--  "eneficial  to  pv-lb-nt  culture. 
I  prevVntipfr  the  soil  cracking  or  drvincr 
I  off.  and  it  is  the  mean-  also    of  re- 
I  taininw  good  foliage  and  better  per- 
I  lection    of    bloom.      And    when  the 
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blooms  make  their  appearance  great 
care  should  l)e  taken  of  the  common 
enemy,  the  rose  burr,  which  is  a  very 
troublesome  one  in  most  localities  ; 
they  must  be  picked  off  and  careful 
watch  maintained.  The  withered 
flowers  must  also  be  carefully  picked 
up,  and  no  petals  left  on  the  ground. 
This  is  a  strict  rule  among  well-kent 
rose  g-ardens.  A  watchful  eye  should 
be  always  kept  on  budded  roses,  as 
they  often  throw  up  suckers,  which 
must  be  at  once  removed,  or  mischief 
will  be  the  result. 


GEORGE  LANDERS, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Saddlef, 
251  &253  RUNDLB  STREET  EHST. 

hDblaioe,  s.n. 

N*w  Market,  opposite  English  and  Scottish  Bank 
and  v  No  11  Ohappel  Street,  Norwood. 


MANUFACTURER  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  LEATHER 
GOODS. 

Ham  en.  Saddlery,  and  Vehicle*  of  every  description. 
"'U  n  and  Fancv  Leather  Goods  Stocked  aod  to  Order. 
Seoond-hand  Harness  and  Vehicles  Bought,  Sold, 

or  Exchanged  (or  Now. 
All  Orders  and  Repairs  exe'-tited  with  dispatch. 
»ll  our  linos  can  bo  hired  by  the  day  or  by  the  week 
at  lowest  rates 
LARGE  STOCK  OF  VEHICLES  ALWAYS  ON 
HAND. 

Horse*  and  Ponies  for  sale  (with  trials. 


Choosing  Rose  Plants. 


In  the  first  place,  have  a  list  of 
the  varieties  you  have  decided  on 
getting  made  out  ready  before  you  bo 
to  the  nursery,  so  that  no  time  is 
wasted  on  that  part  of  the  business. 
There  are  soime  buyers  who  semm  tQ 
have  an  idpa  that  the  nurseryman"  his 
little  else  to  do  but  attend  to  them 
and  the  dozen  or  so  roses  they  buy  : 
and  in  this  connection  it  must  be 
remembered  that  he  is  a  very  busy 
man  at  this  time  of  year,  and  time 
is  money.  Therefore  waste  as  little 
of  his  time  as  you  can  possibly  heln. 
but  he  will  not  be  two  busy  to  help 
you  in  your  selection. 

Don't  choose  high  standards,  un- 
less you  want  them  for  an  especial 
purnose,  such  as  to  form  the  back 
row  of  a  bed  of  standards.  It  will 
be  found  that  2  ft.  is  quite  high 
enough  for  all  ordinary  purposes.  This 
enves  you  all  the  advantages  of  a 
standard,  but  does  not  present  so 
so  much  bare  stem  for  the  summer 
sur.  to  exercise  his  strength  on.  The 
rose  should  have  two  "  buds,"  that 
i«.  it  should  have  been  worked  in  two 
nlaees.  The  advantage  of  this  is  that 
wh»n  worked  in  this  way  the--  f->rm 
a  good  head  in  much  quicker  time. 
The  amateur  is  verv,  verv  often 
tenrnted  to  choose  a  rose  with  a  birr 
bead,  in  utter  disregard  of  evervthin  ■ 
else,  but  T  shou'd  advise  him  to  err 
rather  on  the  other  aide,  and  pet  on- 
that  has  onlv  made  5  or  6  in.  of 
"Towth  as  long  as  that  growth  has 
ripened.  And,  lastly,  if  you  know 
nothing  about  it.  ret  the  nurseryman 
to  prune  your  plants  for  vou  before 
''<TTi  take  them  •  it  won't  '•ost  hrn 
five  minutes  of  his  time,  and  will  d  - 
vou  a  lastinrr  favor  Th;s  1-ist  no'nt 
is  on™  that  »a  almost  invariaih1*- 
hissed  bv  gard-ninc  ''ecrinrvrs  who 
first  seho*  plants  with  the  e-rea'est 
of  fob'ae-e.  and  then  rv"f  them 
<~"'t  in  fh"ir  "-ardnns.  >i'«t  r>s  thev  o-ot 
them  fr^m  the  nursery.  Tt  does  not 
matter  how  carefully  a.  ros"  is  dn  — 
fV,r.rf.  nrP  Vinurid  to  be  a.  nil"1"" 
of  broken  and  fractured  roots,  and -to 
enualisc  matters  the  branches  must 
be  cut. 

All  this  seems  a  lot  to  do  onlv-  to 
choose  a  rose,  and  one  is  inclined  to 
ask,  if  this  is  all  locked  for — How 
long-  will  it  ta>ke  to  choose  a  dozen 
roses  '  Ir>  reality,  with  a  1**41*1 
practice   it   takes   no  time — a  single 


?    »  t 

•       •  • 

HOUSES ! 

GARDENS ! 
FARMS  ! 


If    you    want   a     House,    Farm  or 
Garden  satisfaction  will  be  guar- 
anteed if  you  consult 

H.  M.  CHARL/CK, 

LAND  &  ESTATE  AGENT. 


glance    along  a    row  will  show  the 
verv  thing  you  want. 

When  buying  climbing  roses  get  the 
strong  growing  varieties  on  their 
own  roots,  or  else  dwarf  budded,  that 
is,  worked  on  to  a  stock  at  the  level 
of  the  ground. 

Rush  roses  are  not  hard  to  select, 
only    take    care    they  are  fair-sized, 
healthy-looking    plants.       These,  like 
the  standards,  require  careful  rirunrc 
before  being  planted. 

—  Planting  a  Rockery.  — 

Reference  is  often  made  to    the  im- 
portance of  making  pockets  of  earth 
before  plant  in?  a  rockery,   and  it  is 
just  possible  that  some  readers  are 
not  qiuite  clear  as  to  their  construc- 
tion   and    uses.    Now,    the  pockets 
consist  of  small  space    between  the 
rocks  Idled  with  soil,  thus  forming  a 
suitable  medium  for  rootin<r.  Refore 
planting    there  are,  however,   «  few 
important    details    that  must  not  be 
overlooked.    To  make  a  pocket  success- 
fully the   work    must  lie  carried  out 
much  in  the  same  wav  as  one  would 
proceed  to  prepare  either  a  not  or  a 
pan  before  putting  in  a  plant.  First 
of  all.  it  is  necessary  that  the  bottom 
and    sides    of    the    pocket    should  be 
quite  firm  and  solid,  for,  should  there 
be  any  empty  cavities,  the  soil  would 
rapidly  become    dry,  and    there  would 
also    bo  a  risk    of    the    soil  sinking 
more     or   less   suddenly.     Wren  the 
pocket    is    low    down    in    the  rock 
garden,  a    good   layer   of  some  open 
and  rough  material,  such  as  crocks, 
clinkers,    o-ravel    or   stones,  should  be 
placed  in  the  bottom  for  the  porpose 
of  carry-in  >•    off    the    drainage  water. 
Above    this    should    be  placed  some 
rough  loam,  peat  or  leaf -soil  to  cover 
th«>  drainage,  and  the  top  fi  inches  to 
10    inches    may    then  be  finished  off 
loam.    Tt  is  a  common  mistake  to  leave 
the  soil  too  loose;  it  should  be  press©  1 
down  with  the  hands  or  rammed  with 
a  pot  ting-stick  as  the  work  of  filling 
the  pocket  proceeds. 


A.  P.  TELFER. 

Produce  and  General 

House  and  Land  Agent. 
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Garden  Notes. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 

The  ordinary  greenhouse  is  not 
bright  just  now  with  bloom,  but 
may  be  kept  in  a  presentable  con- 
dition bv  the  aid  of  colored  foKage 
plants.  Zonule  Pelargoniums  are 
well  suited  with  liquid  manure  in 
moderate  quantities, 

Cyclamen  should  be  showing 
freely  for  bloom,     Every  one  who 


has  a  greenhouse  should  possess  at 
least  a  couple  of  do/.en  of  these, 
for  thev  are  of  great  value  in  win- 
ter. The  foliage  is  remarkably 
prettv,  and  their  (lowers  are 
Showy  and  fragrant.  A  good 
packet  of  seed,  a  little  ordinary 
attention,  and  anv  one  could  have 
the  plants  on  the  wav.  It  should 
also  be  remembered  that  age  im- 
proves them,  and  the  tubers  will 
last  main  vears. 

Those  who  have  a  good  collec- 
tion of  Coleus  and   only    a  cool 


greenhouse  should  either  resort  to 
hot  manure  frames,  or  remove 
them  into  the  window  of  a  well- 
warmed  and  lighted  room  in  the 
dwelling  house. 

Keen  the  foliage  of  Palms  and 
Aspidistras  sponged  to  clean  off 
scale  insects  or  dust. 

Brin-  Camellias  in  to  expand 
their  blooms. 


THE  NURSERY. 

Put  in  cuttings,  taking  side 
shoots,  about  four  inches  long, 
cut  off  the  leaves  about  two-thirds 
the  warv  up  from  the  base,  and 
insert  them  in  the  sand  to  that 
same  depth,  pressing  the  Sand 
closely  and  firmly  against  the 
bases'  and  sides  of  the  cuttings. 

Remove  Cinerarias  or  Chinese 
Primulas  showing  for  bloom  to 
the  greenhouse.  Pot  any  seed- 
lings or  rooted  cuttings. 

Pelargoniums  of  various  sorts 
should  be  kept  quite  close  to  the 
glass,  or  thev  will  rapidlv  draw 
iip  into  weakly  shoots. 

Frames  containing  Show,  Regal, 
or  Fancy  varieties  must  be  care- 
fully attended,  and  at  anv  signs  of 
rrreen  aphides  appearing  on  the 
under  sides  of  the  leaves,  a  srood 
fumigation  with  tobacco  leaves  or 
refuse  should  be  given.  Care  must 
be  taken  that  no  hot  smoke  is 
forced  among  the  plants  or  the  ef- 
fects will  be  disastrous. 

Give  liquid  manure  to  all  kinds 
of  Pelargoniums  if  thev  are 
healthy,  always  rememberine  that 
sicklv  plants  are  not  capable  of 
assimilating  rich  foods. 

Shake  Hydrangeas  out  of  the  old 
pots,  and  repot  them  in  moderate- 
ly rich  compost.  Do  not  wiater 
them  much  now  that  very  little 
o-rowth  is  eoing-  on. 

Tie  up  Freraia  growths  where 
tp,p„  ore  be"-inninr  to  bend  over  ; 
a  small  stake  should  be  placed  to 

each  one. 

Hyacinths  that  have  been  potted 
some  time  aro  will  now  be  show- 
in-  for  bloom,  and  should,  canse- 
nnentlv,  be  removed  to  the  green- 
house. 


THE   FERNERY    AND  SHADE- 
HOUSES. 

Any    one    possessing   a  ferneTv 

with   erottoes  should  now  have  a 

o-ood  look  over  the    soil  in  the 

spaces  between  the  rocks.  It  will 
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probablv  require  scraping  out  and 
refilling,  and  replanting  the  ferns 
afresh. 

Peat  from  some  of  th/e  gullies  in 
our  hills  makes  pretty  good  filling, 
but  it  is  better  if  not  fresh,  as  it 
is  then  too  sour  and  mudlike. 
Keep  old  fronds  cut  away,  and 
ferns  in  pots  should  be  moved 
from  one  position  to  another  oc- 
casionally. 

Anv  fronds  infested  badlv  by 
scales  or  mealv  bug  should  be 
promptly  cut  off  and  burnt. 

Keep  the  surfaces  of  beds,  etc., 
stirred  to  prevent  growths  of  liver- 
worts, mosses,  etc.  Unlv  applv 
enoug-h  water  to  keep  the  plants 
goine.  Care  should  be  taken  that 
|  no  plants  grow  or  stand  in  a  drip 
from  the  rafters. 

Thin  out  evergreen  climbers  that 
|  mav  obstruct  the  light.  And  it 
[  is  a  good  plan  to  remove  some  of 
f  the  battens  or  brush  during  the 
[  winter  to  admit  more  light.  Do 
not  pot  up  any  ferns  now. 


Shrubbery  Culture. 

The  outlines  of  ahrubberies  should 
not  be  too  straight  or  formal,  but  ir- 
regular and  natural.  A  skilled  florist 
or  gardener  should  almost  conceive 
these  ideas  without  instruction,  but 
definite  knowledge  of  the  habits  of 
the  different  shrubs  to  be  employed  is 
essential  to  enable  one  to  make  a  plant- 
ing which  will  develop  consistently  as 
they  increase  in  age  and  size.  That 
by  observation  and  experience  is  evid- 
enced by  the  very  large  number  of  in- 
harmonious combinations  that  are 
seen  in  shrubberies  all  about  the  coun- 
try. Probably  rhododendrons  are 
treated  injudiciously  qnd  are  a  source 
of  dissappointment  and  of  waste  of 
money  more  than  any  other  shrub, 
largely  through  misunderstanding. 
Rhododendrons  are  sociable  individu- 
als, liking  the  companionship  and  pro- 
tection of  other  plants.  Their  fine 
fibrous  roots  delight  in  cool,  moist  soil, 
but  do  not  want  to  go  very  deep  in 
earth  to  find  these  conditions,  and  are 
particularly  sensitive  to  excessive  heat 
or  drought  in  midsummer.  A  situa- 
tion where  the  shadows  of  large  trees 
or  building  will  shield  from  mid-day 
«un  in  summer  and  winter  and  from 


severe  winds  is  an  ideal  position.  A 
perpetual  mulch  of  leaves  renewed 
each  autumn  and  with  a  light  coat  of 
stable  manure  on  top  of  the  leaves,  to 
keep  them  from  blowing  away,  is 
most  congenial  to  them.  Mulching  and 
shelter  from  wind  are  the  anost  essen- 
tial conditions. — Horticulture. 


Elder's  Trustee  Company. 


Every  year  the  excellent  work  ac- 
complished by  Trustee  and  Executor 
Companies  is  becoming  more  widely 
recognised,  and,  as  natural,  under 
such  circumstances,  the  feeling  against 
appoint, n^»  individual  trustees  is 
steadily  growing.  The  advantage  of 
entrusting  the  administration  of  af- 
fairs at  death  to  a  permanent  com- 
pany, with  its  necessarily  experienced 
staff,  instead  of  to  the  individual, 
who  even  if  a  pattern  of  probity  is 
often  sadly  inexperienced,  is  so 
obvious  that  it  must  appeal  to  all 
who  give  the  subject  careful  thought. 
The  wisdom  of  such  a  course  is  equal- 
ly true  whether  the  estate  be  great  or 
small  —  in  either  case  the  testator 
wishes  the  very  best  to  be  done  as 
regards  careful  administration.  It  is 
an  open  secret  that  many  of  the 
wealthiest  men  in  South  Australia  to- 
day have  made  arrangements  for  their 
estates  to  be  administered  by  trustee 
companies,  and  some  of  them  are 
amongst  the  foremost  in  commercial 
circles — men  whose  business  acumen  is 
well  known  and  whose  judgment  can 
be  relied  upon.  On  the  other  hand 
the  testator  whose  means  are  limited 
for  that  very  reason  is  most  anxious 
that  the  property  he  is  able  to  leave 
for  the  benefit  of  his  heirs  should  be 
most  jealously  safeguarded.  On  this 
point  men  of  both  large  and  small 
means  are  agreed,  and  apart  from 
this  aspect  of  the  case  they  are  rapid  1_ 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
not  fair  to  thrust  such  responsibilities 
on  the  individual.  The  point  of  view 
of  the  latter  is  also  worthy  of  con- 
sideration and  it  is  undoubtedly  a  fact 
that  if  individual  trustees  only  knew 
the  penalties  and  responsibilities  to 
which  they  subject  themselves  that 
they  would  decline  to  act  in  such  a 
capacity.  The  subject  is  one  that 
cannot  be  wisely  ignored,  and  no  man 
possessed  of  any  property  -at  all 
should  fail  to  make  provision,  in  the 
most  adequate  fashion,  for  those  near 
and  dear  to  him  and  dependent  on 
him.  Any  person  unfamiliar  with  the 
workings  of  trustee  companies  Cannot 
do  better  than  consult  Elder's  Trustee 
and    Executor    Co.,    Ltd.,    when  the 


fullest  particulars  will  be  forthming. 
The  company,  which  is  associated 
with  the  well-known  firm  of  Elder, 
Smith  &)  Co.,  Ltd.,  has  an  authorised 
capital  of  £500.000  and  the  names  of 
the  geotlemen  comprising  the  directo- 
rate are  in  themselves  a  guarantee 
that  the  interest  of  those  who  entrust 
their  affairs  to  the  company  will  be 
thoroughly  safeguarded. 


MISS  NELLIE  REDDTCK  STATES 
THAT  SHE  CANNOT  EXPRESS  ALL 
SHE  SUFFERED  FOR  19  MONTHS 
FROM   NERVOUS  BREAKDOWN. 


Rut   Clements  Tonic  worked  Wonders. 

ATa,ny  of  the  most  serious  nerve, 
stomach,  liver,  and  kidney  diseases 
arise  from  lack  of  care  to  keep  the 
stomach  in  good  working  order,  and  a 
baidly-vvorking  stomach  is  often  the 
cause  of  intense  neuralgic  and  sick  head- 
aches. This  testimony  proves  it.  Writ- 
ten from  7  Evensdale-road,  Hawthorn, 
Victoria,  7-7-'H. 

CLEMENTS   TONIC,  LTD. 

Mine  was  a  case  of  nervous  break- 
down and  liver.  I  cannot  express  all 
I  suffered  for  19  months  ;  doctors'  at- 
tendance and  then  medicines  did  me  no 
good— in  fact,  I  did  not  think  I  could 
live  or  it  was  possible  for  anything  to 
do  me  good  night  or  day.  I  could  not 
sleep,  and  I  scarcely  walked  from  one 
room  to  another.  I  could  not  suffer 
to  be  left  alone  by  my  people  for  five 
minutes  for  fear  I  would  die  in  their 
absence.  I  experienced  the  most  dread- 
ful feelings  ;  my  head  was  so  dreadfully 
bad,  which  with  all  the  other  suffer- 
ings I  underwent  it  was  impossible  to 
express.  One  day  one  of  your  books 
was  thrown  under  the  verandah  and  I 
lead  it  through,  and  by  so  reading  was 
greatly  convinced  it  would  do  me  good. 
I  sent  and  got  a  bottle  straight  away,  > 
and  I  found  so  much  benefit  by  it  I 
continued  and  took  15  bottles,  small 
size,  and  I  can  thankfully  say  it  ■  has 
cured  me.  I  cannot  praise  it  enough, 
for  it  did  wonderful  work  for  me.  1 
have  so  much  faith  in  it  that  it  is  able 
to  cure  anything,  that  is  my  belief. 
I  would  never  be  without  it,  and  have 
told  many  to  give  it  a  trial.  You  can 
publish  this  if  you  wish,  for  I  cannot 
praise  it  enough. 

("  Signed)   NELLIE  REDDICK." 


For  ailments  of  the  liver,  Mdneys, 
stomnch,  and  nerves,  no  medicine  has 
the  permanent,  rapid,  and  beneficial 
effect  as  Clements  Tonic.  Send  for  it  ; 
it  lengthens  life.  ALL  CHEMISTS 
AND  STORES  SELL  IT  EVERY- 
WHERE. 

 <$>  

A  strip  of  flannel  or  a  soft 
napkin  folded  lengthwise,  dipped 
in  hot  water  and  wrung  out,  and 
then  applied  around  the  neck  of  a 
child  that  has  the  croup  will  sure- 
ly bring  relief  in  a  few  minutes. 


THE  NEW  STAR  RESTAURANT. 

29  MARLBOROUGH  CHAMBERS,  WAYMOUTH   STREET  (a  few  doors 
from   "Advertiser"  office). 

Three  Courses  for  9d.,  or  Tickets  8/-  per  dozen.  Everything  new  and 

up-to-date.        First-class   Chef  direct  from  Paris.     Special  room  for  ladies 

T.  GEORGE  &  CO.,  Proprietors. 
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Shade  Trees,  j 

There  arc  very  few  pi  ople  who  have 
not  had  occasion,  in  one  way  or  an- 
other,  to  feel  au  appreciation  for 
shade  trees.  However,  the  most  of  us 
snouid  have  more  tbau  this  casual 
appreciation.  We  should  know  more 
ol  Us  physical  properties  ;  the  adapta- 
bility of  certain  varieties  for  certain 
conditions  and  above  all  wider  know- 
leclge  of  the  species  and  varieties 
with  which  we  oomie  in  contact  from 
day  to  day.  Some  of  us  are  con- 
lent  to  matte  an  appeal  tor  trees  for 
no  other  motive'  than  that  of  the 
esthetic — the  sentimental  appeal.  This 
does  very  well  in  some  communities 
but  it  does  not  affect  the  business 
117111.  The  love  of  nature,  of  art  and 
things  beautiful  cannot  be  fostered  in 
every  mind.  Jt  may  be  stored  there 
somewhere  but  to  bring  it  out  the 
practical  side  of  the  thing  proves  its 
discovery.  It  is  often  the  question  a. 
dollars  and  cents  to  the  individual  or 
the  city.  If  that  cannot  be  shown  the 
tree  enthusiast  generally  get  a  shock. 
Before  our  cities,  towns  and  villages 
pav  the  necessary  attention  to  street 
trees  other  values  than  that  of  the 
beautiful  will  have  to  be  felt.  If 
those  who  now  give  little  attention  to 
trees  could  lind  it  practicable  to  visit 
towns  and  cities  mede  famous  by 
their  trees  and  parks  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  present  indifference 
would  be  eliminated. 

When  a  man  finds  that  his  pro  lerfrv 
is  worth  far  mure  today  that  it  was 
a  dozen  vears  ago  owing  to  the 
growth  of  one  or  several  beautiful 
trees  on  it,  he  appreciates  the  tree  or 
trees,  withour  doubt.  The  owner  may 
have  never  given  his  trees  a  thought 
until  this  cash  value  idea  forced  it- 
self upon  him.  How  much  greater 
would  his  appreciation  have  been  for 
those  trees  is  he  had  learned  to  feel 
j  then  a  part  of  his  home  and  an  asset 
to  his  everyday  happiness  ? 


Trees,  then,  must  have  more  than  a 
few  appealing  features  to  arouse 
general  interest  and  when  these  are 
enumerated  it  will  ue  plainly  seen 
that  they  have.  In  passing  along  a 
cilj  street  during  the  hot  summer 
months  with  the  mercury  at  95  de- 
rives in  the  shade  haven  t  you  often 
sought  the  spot  shad.d  oy  a  noule 
tree,  where  the  direct  rays  of  Old 
boi,  either  beating  down  direct,  or 
reheated  by  reliection  from  buildings, 
are  intercepted  {lave  you  not  lilted 
your  "  straw  "  from  your  sweltering 
brow  and  offered  up  a  little  iuward 
prayer  tor  this  same  tree  1 

Theil  again  we  lind  that  trees  prove 
to  ue  sanitary  agents.  J  nrough  uiu. 
leaves  poisonous  gttSdB,  which  are  apt 
to  prevail  in  congested  districts,  are 
absorbed.  Where  civic  and  village 
improvement  societies  have  accomplish- 
ed results,  this  fact  may  not  at  once 
appear  significant  but  in  nuanv  towns 
that  the  writer  has  visited  where 
garhage,  etc.,  has  been  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  streets  until  a  kindly 
ram  has  washed  it  awav  every 
agency  which  would  tend  to  eliminate 
the  foul,  poisomous  odors  would 
certainly  seem  a  blessing.  Tree  roots 
absorb  superfluous  water  which  would 
otherwise  make  o.ir  basement  and 
cellars  damp  and  unlit  for  the  stor- 
age of  fruit  and  vegetables.  Soil 
aeration  is  another  factor  to  thank 
roots  for.  The  opposition  will  say 
that  tree  roots  often  displace  curb- 
ings  and  walks,  yes  and  pavements. 
Why  ?  Because  these  same  trees  were 
not  properly  planted.  No  root  can 
penetrate  some  of  the  hardpans  found 
near  the  surface  of  many  of  our 
streets.  Before  putting  in  permanent 
walks  where  beautiful  trees  exist  it 
would  pav  towns  and  cites  to  see  that 
the  tree  roots  are  going  to  have 
ample  room  to  develop  in  penetrable 
soil. 

The  cities,  towns,  villages  and 
districts     famous     for     their  trees. 


too  little  appreciate  what  nature  has 
done  aided  by    man.     'there  is  little 

done  to  preserve,  and  hand  down 
to  posterity,  the  blessings  they  are 
at  present  enjoying.  The  trees  should 
Lie  watched  like  children.  Over  in 
L' ranee  the  city  of  Paris  spends 
thousands  of  dollars  in  supporting  a 
Tree  Hospital.  Trees  are  sprayed, 
fertilized,  pruned,  replaced  when  be- 
yond their  usefulness  and  protected  in 
every  way  possible  from  injury.  The 
whole  city  takes  a  living  interest  in 
its  trees.  They  are  proud  of  their 
well-shaded  avenues. 

We  cannot  lay  back  and  let  Damp 
Nature,  fake  oare  of  our  beautiful 
trees.  They  will  not  last  forever  un- 
aided and  not  even  then,  it  is  our 
duly  not  only  to  ourselves  but  to 
those  who  follow  to  protect  the  trees 
we  already  possess  and  provide  others 
for  coming  generations, — living  monu- 
ments of  a  thoughtful  people. — P.  J. 
Williams.  Alabama  Station  in  Horti- 
culture. 

 <8>  

The  Yucca  Gloriosa. 

In  the  Yucca  family  we  have  several 
most  usefkl  plants  for  the  shrubbery. 
Tbey  are  chielly  native  of  Mexico, 
•Jamaica,  and  the  southern  United 
States;  ol  America,  The  plants  resist 
drought  and  they  are  not  fastidious 
regarding  the  soil  they  are  in.  There 
are  but  few  species  of  ia'ceas,  and 
they  are  generally  called  "  Adam  s 
needles."  They  are  also  sometimes 
known  as  the  "  Spanish  dagger,"  and 
also  as  the  "  dagger-leaf  plant, 
they  are  easily  propagated  oy  sucKers 
by  cuttings,  and  also  by  seeds.  The 
plants  bloom*  at  irregular  intervals, 
and  one  cannot  always  predict  when 
a  plant  will  bloom.  A  dozen  speci- 
mens may  be  in  flower  all  at  one  time 
or  upon  another  occasion  the  bloom- 
ing period  may  extend  over,  several 
months.  Yuccas  are  excellent  sea- 
side plants.  TLey  do  very  well  also 
inland,  and,  except  in  very  cold 
localities,  are  hardy  in  most  narts  of 
Australia. 

An  American  gentleman,  writing  in 
the  "  Journal  of  Horticulture  "  gives 
an  interesting  description  of  Yucca 
gloriosa.  He  saw  a  plant  of  it  in 
bloom  in  England,  and  it  put  him  in 
mind  of  the  wilds  of  his  native 
country,  Florida.  He  says  that  the 
spike-needle  of  this  plant  is  used  to 
this  day  by  the  more  dressy  Red 
Indians  in  the  stitching  of  tbeir  fancy 
aprons.  It  is  supposed  this  is  the 
plant  used  by  our  first  parents  to 
stitch  the  first  garments  of  our  race 
in  the  Garden  of  Men.  It  is  stated 
that  this  plant  does  not  seed  in 
Europe,  and  this  is  said  to  be  through 
the  absence  of  a  certain  moth,  the 
Promoto  yuccasella.  If  this  moth  did 
not  exist  the  Yucca  seed  would  not  be 
fertilised,  and  if  there  were  no  Yucca 
plan  Is  (he  larvae  of  the  moth  would 
die  of  hunger.  These  moths  do  not 
exist  in  Europe,  and  therefore  the 
plants  do  not  seed.  The  naturalist 
may  say  whether  the  moth  was  made 
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ior  the  plant  or  the  plant  for  the 
nio,.h,  ana  wmch  prouiteed  the  otner. 

iLe  writer  in  quest-ou  raters  to  tne 
ui'if  cregnry-wnne,  beli-lii^e  ulossonis, 
which  are  arraOJcU  in  panicles.  1'no 
[live  wax-liKe  petals  unclose  a  wonOci- 
|  iuI    ov  arj ,  wnich,  in    audition  to  !».-. 
ordinary    iuucticn,   is    an  ^aubator 
lor  the  moth  ueposits  its  eggs  here, 
and    «nen     ihcse    nave    reaped  mo 
cocoon      stage,    alter     having  been 
uouristied    by  the    ovules,     tuey  let 
themselves  down  froni  tne  nower  oy 
fa  gauzy    thread,  ana  lie  among  the 
j  lohage  at  the  loot  ol  tne  plant   ior  a 
[•year,  at  the  end  oi  which  period  . 
I  uevciop  into  moms,    whicn,  in  turn, 
repeat   the  life  history.     In  Florida, 
t  these  moths  may  be  seen  as  soon  as 
>  uus&    falls,     trying    from    uower  iu 
[Mover,  and  sheduing  a  strong  metallic 
I  radiance    around,    and    thus  wariiin; 

the  Darefooted  Indian  oi  the  perdous 
I  spikes  in  his  path.  Ihese  moths  hau- 
I  a  singularly  constructed  trunK,  pro- 
luded  with  teeth,  with  which 
I  collect  the  pollen  and  roll  it  into 
■  hard,  perfectly  formed  balls,  which  art 
I  then  deposited  upon  the  stigma  ot 
[  another  flower.  These  golden  balls 
I  are  much  prized  by  the  Indians  in 
soire  parts  of  America,  where  they 
j  form  the  current  coin.  The  writer 
■•wonders  whether  the  three  golden 
balls  of  the  pawnbroker  have  any- 
|.  things  to  do  with  the  golden  bails  of 
L  the  pollen  of  the  Yucca,  so  much 
[  valued  by  the  Indians. 

One  of  the  finest  ol  the  Yuccas  found 
in  Australian  gardens  is  Y.  aloaefolia 

lyariegata  ;  T.  qoiadricolor  has  beaut  i- 

i  iul  var  egated  foliage  ;  Y.  filznientosa 
•s  a  dwarf-growin?  species,  so  named 

[from  tne  thread-like  filaments  of  the 
foligge  ;  Y.  recurva  pendula  is  also  a 
line  species  of  these, really  useful  plant. 

»— "  Australasian." 

 €>  

The  Rose  in  Floral  Work. 

K.  Acknowledged  queen  of  flowers,  the 
■rose  lifts  itself  in  mighty  grandeur 
£ahove  her  exquisite  but  less  pre- 
Htentious  sisters  of  the  soil,  and  for 

h'-r  sweet  innocence  and  ever  readiness 
fcto  mingle  with    them  we    bow  our 

tenderest  respect  and  compliments. 

f  We  do  not  speak  slightingly  of  all 
Hue  of  Flora's  kingdom  when  lauding 
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the  charms  of  the  rose,  as  each 
iiower  in  turn  can  oo<iSl  its  \oiury, 
and  jUsiry  so,  as  the  ijlossi.ni  ue»  uw 
oi  oeaiuy  and  without  an  aumirer  is 
unknown,  in  its  widow  y  grace  ana 
loitmcss  01  mien  the  rose  may  co 
uepcnucU  upon  when  displayed  with 
us  Kind,  oni\ ,  to  produce  results  in 
the  mat fcer  ol  naiuiai  charm  not  to 
uo  obtained  try  the  ohm,  .ring  oi 
blooms  oi  any  howering  plants  not 
embraced  in  its  ciass,  ana  it  is  con- 

eeaea  the  rose  is  in  a  class,  ui  

Lnseihsn  nature  il  is  willing  at  all 
tunes    to    go    hand    in  hana  w«th  a 

comxjauiion    of    different    tyi-e,  e.  

inou^h  us  adapiaoitity  to  such  com- 
uiiiations  is  comparatively  slight. 

In    company     with    eari.at.ons,  the 
rose  loses   its  importance,   w'hile  the 
ca! nation  itsell  appears  10  sutler,  the 
idtitr  being  more  at  ease  unaidcU 
ihe  former. 

There  are  opportunit.es,  neverthe- 
less, lor  roses  oeing  used  lo  advantage 
with  other  flowers  as  Uoral  emblems 
be  they  tasiuoned  ior  the  living  or 
the  dead. 

A  bridal  bouquet  of  white  rosebud., 
einoedished  with  a  few  orchids  at  one 
side  is  beautiful  as  it  is  popular, 
ihere  are  other  instances  where  the 
rose  may  be  used  in  connection  with 
other    llowers    with    excellent  effect, 

\uiat  is  most  desired  in  the  use  oi 
roses  is  an  avoidance  of  con  monpluce 
combinations,  such  as  roses  and 
violets,  roses  and  gardenias,  roses 
with  sweet  peas  or  lily  of  the  valley  j 
in  fact  with  any  small  llower  in  the 
construction  oi  corsage  bouquets, 
small  flowers  being  infinitely  better 
alone  than  when  in  compan  •  of  t..e 
rose,  whose  preeminence  enables  it  to 
stand  alone  iu  the  fulness  of  its 
dignity. — Horticulture. 

 <$>  

Sowing  Small  Seeds. 

Most  country  settlers,  as  a  rule, 
have  several  old  powder  canisters 
lying  about  the  place,  which,  as  a 
rule,  as  soon  as  they  are  emptied  are 
thrown  down  and  entirely  discarded. 
Gather  these  up  carefully  and  lit  them 
nicely  with  corks  ;  then  bore  a  hole 
through  the  centre  of  the  cork  with 
a  stout  nail  or  any  other  implement, 
after  which,  get  some  of  the  stoutest 
feathers  from  either  a  goose  or  a 
turkey's  wing  ;  cut  the  quill  about  2 
or  3  in.  from  the  base,  insert  the 
pointed  end  through  the  cork,  and 
draw  it  through  till  the  other  end 
is  flush  with  the  end  of  the  cork  ; 
then  cut  the  tip  off,  and  see  that 
there  is  no  obstruction  in  the  quill. 

Fill' your  canisters  with  the  various 
kinds  of  seeds,  label  them,  or  place 
some  distinguishing  mark  on  them, 
and  then  place  the  corks  with  the 
quills  into  each  tin,  and  as  occasion 
requires  proceed  to  use  them  :  and  it 
will  be  found  that  after  opening  out 
the  rows  in  the  usual  way  by  gently 
shaking  the  tins  held  in  the  horizontal 
position  the  seed  will  drop  out  in  a 
thin,  even  stream,  thereby  saving  an 
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ircjinense  amount  of  seed  and  a  lot 
oi  trouble  in  after  the  runnings  out. 

For  peas,  beet,  etc.,  the  same 
method  can  be  persued,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  no  quill  is  reqiuired,  and 
when  using  take  the  cork  from  the 
tin,  and  shake  the  tin  as  before.  The 
same  device  will  also  be  found  to 
economise  greatly  when  sowing  broad- 
Cast,  although  it  is  hardly  so  effective 
then. 

 ®  

Old  Carnation  Plants. 


Old  carnation  plants,  three  or  more 
years  old,  may  be  renovated  in  the 
following  manner  :— Dig  out  the  whole 
plant,  injuring  the  roots  as  little  as 
possible  ;  manure  the  spot  where  it 
was  growing  by  digging  in  cow  or 
sheep  manure,  and  then  replant  two 
inches  or  so  deeper  than  it  was  in 
the  first  place,  spreading  out  the 
branches  and  covering  them  with  soil. 
Then  give  a  good  watering.  Each  of 
the  branches  will  then  form  new  roots, 
and  you  will  practically  have  as 
many  young  plants  as  the  bush  has 
branches.  The  same  end  may  be 
gained  by  simply  spreading  two  or 
three  inches  of  fresh  soil  over  the 
crown  of  the  carnation  and  keeping  it 
dump  by  judicious  watering,  but  the 
first  plan  suggested  is  the  better  as 
it  enables  you  to  manure  the  soil 
beneath  the  plant. 
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Notes  for  July. 


—  Pruning.  — 

Pruning  has  two  objects  :— 

1st,  To  form  the  tree  and  regulate 
its  shape  and  growth. 

2nd,  To  promote  and  regulate  fruit 
bearing. 

The  first  named  object  of  pruning 
is,  of  course,  im|>ortant;  but  only  in 
connection  with  the  second,  for  one 
cannot  conceive  of  a  man  desiring 
to  grow  fruit  trees  >\hich  can  neither 
bloom  nor  bear  fru;t.  If  a  man  w  ill 
let  a  ['each  or  an  apricot  tree  abso- 
lutely alone  it  will,  as  a  rule,  bear 
plenty  of  good  fruit  from  the  third 
to  say  the  eighth  or  tenth  year.  If 
he  then  chops  or  saws  it  off  and  lets 
it  grow  again  he  will  lose  one  year 
and  then  have  plenty  of  fruit  again 
for  a  further  term  of  years.  This  will 
be  a  very  barbarous  way  of  growing 
fruit  but  it  is  infinitely  better  than 
the  plan  followed  in  some  of  the 
gardens,  and  it  is  better  th,an 
allowing  the  trees  to  grow  straggly 
and  half  dead  as  old  linear ed  -  for 
t  rees  naturally  do. 

—  Keep  the  Ceotre  Open.  — 

In  pruning  all  trees,  keep  the  centre 
open,  so  that  there  may  be  a  free 
access  of  sunlight  and  air,  for  with- 
out these  neither  foliage  nor  fruit  can 
develop.  While  the  trees  are  bare 
look  carefully  at  them  and  remove 
bodily  any  limbs  which  fill  up  the 
centre.  Saw  them  cleanly  out,  smooth 
the  wound  with  a  knife,  and  if  pos- 
sible tar  or  paint  the  surface  to  pre- 
serve  the  wood  and  facilitate  healing. 
If  several  large  limbs  are  thus  cut  out 
the  remainder  of  the  tree  can  in  ma  n> 
cases  he  left  alone  to  carry  a  crop, 
because  the  fact  of  having  removed  a 
good  bocly  of  wood  will  be  enough  to 
provide  for  the  development  of  new 
wood. 

—  Thin  Out  Old  Pear  Spurs.  — 

In  dealing  with  old  apple  and  pear 
trees  it  is  wise  to  thin  out  the  old 
1  Masses  of  spurs,  and  thus  permit  of 


the  strength  of  the  tive  being  con- 
cent ru ted  into  the  buds  which  remain. 
A  spur  with  twenty  blossom  buds 
might  well  be  reduced  to  ten,  and 
one  with  ten  to  five,  with  advantage 
to  the  resulting  crop  of  fruit. 

It  is  perhaps  well  to  tell  the 
amiateur  that  peaches  and  apricots 
beer  on  new  wood  and  apples  and 
pears  on  old  spurs,  and  pruning 
should  be  regulated  accordingly. 

—  Peach  Aphis.  — 

In  .July  the  peach  aphis  begins  to 
appear  on  the  young  wood  of  peaches. 

Spraying  with  one  of  the  oil  emul- 
sions is  said  to  be  a  complete  cure. 
If  it  is  considered  necessary  to  attack 
them  below  ground,  the  grower  is 
advised  to  open  up  the  soil  round 
the  base  of  the  trunks  of  the  trees 
which  were  affected  last  season,  and 
pour  in  a  gallon  or  two  of  soap 
suds  and  tobacco  water.  Then  watch 
for  the  first  appearances  on  the  twigs, 
and  either  cut  them  off  and  burn  them 
carefully  or  drop  them  into  a  bucket 
of  water  on  which  a  spoonful  of  kero- 
sine  has  been  poured.  If  you  do  not 
care  to  cut  off  the  twigs,  and  some- 
times it  is  not  desirable,  have  a  small 
tin  of  tobacco  water  or  kerosine 
emulsion  a'nd  brush  the  twigs  with  a 
paint  brush.  The  rubbing  with  the 
brush  and  the  kerosine  together  will 
destroy  the  colony,  and  is  less  trouble 
than  spraying  for  the  first  attacks. 
Give  the  roots  another  dose  of  to  - 
bacco  water  and  suds,  and  keep 
watch.  The  important  thing,  is  to 
prevent  the  aphis  from  getting  a 
start.  Once  let  the  aphis  get  ahead, 
and  thorough  spraying  or  fumigation 
is  essential. 

—  Peach  Curl  Leaf-  — 

The  remedy,  or  rather  the  preven- 
tion of  curl  leaf  depends  on  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  spraying  with  Bor  - 
deaux  mixture.  The  work  should  be 
done  before  the  buds  open,  or  rather, 
just  when  they  are  beginning  to  open, 
and    again   when   they    are  opening. 

—  Grafting.  — 
Blight  -  proof     stocks     for  .  apples 
should  be  worked  at  the  end  of  the 
month  or  early  in  August. 


Scions,  that  is,  wood  for  grafting, 
should  l>e  cut  now  and  well  heeled  in 
under  the  tree  or  labelled  with  zinc 
otnd  bedded  in  moist  sand.  It  will 
then  be  ready  for  use  when  required 
up  to  September. 

I  he  grafting  of  old  trees  should  lie 
done  when  the  sap  is  rising.  If 
the  cleft  graft  sr  the  whip  and  tongue 
graft  is  used,  the  work  is  generally 
done  early  before  the  buds  open,  but 
if  any  form  of  bark  graft  is  used, 
the  operation  must  be  delayed  until 
the  sap  is  sufficiently  active  to  allow 
of  the  bark  being  readily  lifted.  For 
small  stocks,  say,  up  to  an  inch  the 
whip  and  tongue  graft  is  perhaps  the 
best  :  but  for  trees  over  that  size  I 
like  same  form  of  bark  graft. 

—  Citrus  Trees.  — 

It  is  best  oow  to  wait  until  the 
weather  is  warmer  for  planting  out 
orange  and  lemon  trees,  but  I  think 
it  is  well  not  to  delay  until  the  young 
trees  begin  to  grow. 

—  Planting  Almond  and  Cherry 
Trees.  — 

It  is  well  not  to  delay  planting  out 
almond  trees,  for  they  will  begin  to 
bloom  at  the  end  of  -July,  and  it  is 
well  that  they  should  be  in  the  ground 
before  the  buds  swell.  If  it  is  not 
convenient  or  the  ground  is  too  wet 
to  plant  out  trees,  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  heel  them  in  well  and  shift  them 
several  times.  This  prevents  their 
starting  to  make  root  growth,  and 
keeps  them  io  a  dormant  condition 
until  they  can  be  planted. 



Novel  Treatment  of  Peach 
Trees. 

Experiments  made  at  the  ex- 
perimental station  at  Bologna 
(Italv)  have  shown  that  by  re- 
moving the  bark  in  rings  from  the 
branches  of  ueach  trees  the  fruit- 
ing is  greatly  encouraged,  and  the 
fruit  is  finer  and  ripens  more 
quicklv  than  those  of  trees  not  so 
treated.  The  tree  is  not  injured 
by  this  operation,  and  the  fruit  is 
even  more  firmlv  attached  to  the 
branches. — Queensland .  Agricultural 
Journal. 
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The  Apricot. 


—  Pruning  at  Planting.  — 
When  the  trees  are  in  position  their 
tops  should  be  removed,  and  a  stem 
of  12in.  or  15  in.  left  for  the  future 
tree.  During  the  first  three  months 
of  the  first  season's  growth  the 
apricot  requires  considerable  attention 
as  regards  its  formation.  Each 
branch  should  start  at  a  different 
height,  so  as  to  avoid  forks,  for  the 
trees  are  liable  to  split  at  their  forks 
when  heavy  winds  are  experienced. 
To  this  end  the  young  trees  should  be 
examined  every  week  or  ten  days — the 
oftener  the  better — and  all  buds  that 
would  make  growth  that  is  not  desir- 
able should  be  rubbed  off  with  the 
lingers,  and  with  attention  the  trees 
in  the  orchsrd  may  be  made  of 
uniform  shape.  The  rubbing-off  of 
the  buds  needs  to  be  done  intelligently. 
On  examining  each  tree  the  buds  that 
are  already  forced  out,  or  likely  to  be 
forced  out,  should  be  noted,  the  object 
being  to  allow  three  or  four — three 
by  preference — set  stepwise  to  remain, 
and  these  should  be  retained  in  such 
a  position  as  to  evenly  distribute  the 
future  main  limbs  around  the  tree,  so 
that  the  head  will  be  thoroughly 
well  balanced. 

—  Winter  Pruning.  — 

In  pruning  the  apricot  both  skill 
and  judgment  are  recfuired,  and,  per- 
haps more  than  any  other  tree,  the 
apricot  suffers  from  neglect  of  annual 
pruning.  The  object  of  the  first  tivo 
.or  three  years'  pruning  should  be  to 
secure  a  well-formed  tree,  capable  of 
'carrying  its  future  loads  of  fruit, 
rather  than  with  a  view  to  immediate 
profit.  After  the  first  year  the  objects 
'to  be  kept  in  view  are  to  give 
strength  of  limb,  to  insure  sufficient 
new  wood  to  produce  abundant  crops 
|  of    excellent    fruit  without  the  over- 


crowding of  the  branches,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  maintain  the  spurs  in  a 
vigorous  state  of  growth.  The  natural 
habit  of  the  apricot  is  to  throw  out 
out  needlessly  long  shoots,  and  these 
must  be  shortened  back  severely  at 
every  winter  pruning,  or,  if  this  is 
neglected,  the  tree  will  become  like 
most  of  the  peach-trees,  denuded  of 
young  be&rin'g-wood  in  the  interior. 
The  apricot  carries  its  fruit  on  the 
spurs  thrown  out  from  last  season's 
growth  ;  it  has  fruit  and  wood-buds 
mixed  on  the  shoots  of  one  year's 
growth,  and  it  has  also  little  fruit 
branches  or  spurs  like  the  plum,  which 
are  capable  of  being  renewed  by 
shortening.  The  points  to  be  re- 
membered in  pruning  are  these  :  to 
keep  the  top  well  headed  down  ;  to 
cut  back  the  laterals  to  3  in.  or  4  in., 
thereby  converting  tb.em  into  fruit- 
spurs  which  will  bear  fruit  the  follow- 
ing season ;  again,  shorten  back  the 
spurs  as  they  lengthen  and  become 
enfeebled,  thus  forcing  the  sap  to- 
wards their  base,  thereby  renewing 
them.  The  judgment  of  the  grower 
must  be  exercised  ;  he  must  consider 
the  character  of  the  soil,  the  climate, 
and  the  variety  he  is  growing.  In 
some  places  the  tendency  of  certain 
varieties  is  to  make  wood  too  rapidly 
whilst  in  another  place  the  growth  is 
much  slower.  Pruning  must  thus  be 
adapted  to  circumstances  ;  but,  pre- 
suming that  the  tree  has  been  planted 
and  pruned  in  such  manner  as  to 
form  a  welPbalanced  head,  with 
branches  three  or  four  in  number,  the 
second  year's  pruning  would  then 
consist  in  heading  back  the  vigorous 
growth  of  "the  first  year  to  12  in.  or 
14  in.  In  examining  the  tree  at  the 
third  winter's  pruning,  you  will  notice 
at  the  end  of  each  shoot  that  was 
cut  back  at  the  previous  winter  two 
and  sometimes  three  or  four  strong 
shoots.  If  three  or  four  shoots  have 
been    thrown  out  from  each  branch, 
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one  or  two  of  these  should  be  cut 
clean  away,  and  the  rest  shortened  to 
a  quarter  or  a  third  of  their  length. 
Those  retained  should  be  well  apart — 
avoiding  forks— -and  they  should  not 
be  left  so  as  to  interfere  with  any 
shoots  from  the  next  branch.  The  ob- 
ject should  always  be  to  retain  the 
limbs  eqjuidistant  from  one  another, 
as  far  as  that  is  possible.  It  is  not 
desirable  to,  have  too  many  limbs,  as 
when  the  fruit-spurs  are  thrown  out 
all  those  over  2  in.  or  A  in.'  in  length 
are  shortened  ;  these  spurs  will  not 
only  carry  fruit,  but  throw  out  spurs 
from  the  terminal  buds,  and  if  these 
are  properly  treated  they  will  con- 
tinue healthy  and  vigorous,  and  will 
bear  fruit  for  many  successive  years. 

 9  

Publication  Received. 

Though  written  for  English  condi- 
tions, and  to  English  time  there  is 
much  of  interest  in  this  volume  before 
us,  "Gardening  for  the  ignorant."  it 
is  written  for  those  who  kjnow 
little  of  gardening,  though  hardly 
pernaps  as  destitute  of  knowledge  a}s 
the  Scotch  lady  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
pare who  said  to  someone  who  was 
admiring  her  ilowers  "  Ah  1  but, 
Uoctor,  ye  ken  the  Latin  names  of 
the  flowers,  I  ken  but  twa,  and  they 
are  just  Aurora  Borealis,  and  Delir- 
ium Tremens.  it  enters  freely  into 
simplest  details,  and  has  many  help- 
ful suggestions  which  are  usually  con- 
sidered not  worth  while  by  more 
ambitious  writers  of  the  subject. 

Amongst  the  many  advantages  of 
gardening,  its  helpful  influence  on 
mind  and  body,  takes  an  important 
place,  and  the  authors,  who,  oy  the 
way,  are  two  lady  amateur  garden- 
ers, very  truly  say.  '''  That  the  actual 
work  of  gardening,  as  far  as  it  is 
within  one's  power  to  accomplish  it, 
is  far  more  interesting  than  merely 
giving  directions,  and  watching  thie 
result.  This  is,  indeed,  the  keynote 
of  the  pleasure  of  gardening.  Our 
copy  reaches  us  from  Messrs.  McMil- 
lan and  Co.,  and  the  price  is  1/-. 
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Fertilizers  and  Fertility. 

—  A  Paper  read  before  the  Society  of 
American  Florists.  — 

Few  phases  ot  scientijic  investiga- 
tions are  ot  greater  interest,  or  iioiu 
torth  more  promise  ot  proUiaole  re- 
sults, than  ihu  studies  wnicii  are  be- 
ing made  in  regard  to  the  fertility  01 
our  soils  mid  their  conservation,  i  o 
the  gardener  the  subject  is  of  prime 
importance,  whether  hs  worn,  be  in 
the  open  held  or  under  a  ruoi  of  glass; 
whether  engaged  in  the  growing  of  tlie 
primary  food  products,  or  in  the  pro- 
duction of  materials  for  decoration 
and  the  expression  of  the  hioher 
aesthetic  feelings  of  mankind. 

That  wo  are  still  in  it  he  experimental 
stage  of  agriculture  can  hardly  be  de- 
nied, though  we  are  slowly  approxima- 
ting to  a  scientific  basis,  '.theory  and 
practice  are  often  at  variance,  probably 
from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  facts  before  us.  These 
differences  will  in  time  be  eliminated, 
and  our  practice  will  constantly  be- 
come more  exact.  That  we  still  have 
many  things  to  learn  about  our  soils 
and  their  relation  to  plant  life  goes 
without  saying,  but  at  the  present 
time  I  think  we  are  not  all  making 
the  best  use  of  the  knowledge  which 
has  accumulated  on  these  subjects. 

In  this  paper,  today,  will  be  found 
little  that  is  original,  but  rather  an 
attempt  to  collate  and  place  before 
you  some  of  the  more  striking  facts 
and  theories  current  at  this  time- 
In  these  days  of  extensive  garden- 
ing, all  questions  relating-  in  any  way 
to  the  supply  and  assimil.it  ion  of  the 
elements  of  fertility  are  of  vital  in- 
terest, as  upon  their  correct  solution 
depends  the  final  profits  or  loss. 

In  order  that  we  may  discuss  these 
matters  more  intelligently,  let  us 
briefly  review  some  of  the  fundamental 
.acts  which  underlie  the  subject,  as 
well  as  some  modern  theories  of  fertili- 
ty and  assimilation,  and    the  relation 


of  various  factors  which  enter  into  the 
problem  of  plant  growth. 

The  great  bulk  of  plant  tissue  is 
made  up  of  starch,  cellulose  and 
water,  with  a  small  amount  of  pro 
louls  or  albuminoids.  These  reduced 
to  their  simplest  terms  mean  carbon, 
oxygen,  hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  which 
together  with  potash,  phosphorus 
and  a  little  lime  and  sulphur,  maKe 
up  the  list  of  essentials.  Carbon 
oxygen,  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  in 
gaseous  coudit  on  are  everywhere  pre- 
sent in  the  atmosphere,  while  potash 
phosphorus  nad  lime  and  suinhur  are 
found  to  a  igreater  or  less  extent  in 
most  soils,  and  are  the  elements 
which  become  exhausted  and  have  to 
lie  renewed.  Uf  these  latter  elements 
sulphur  may  be  omitted,  as  it,  like 
some  other  elements  of  minor  im- 
portance is  usually  found  in  sufficient 
quantity. 

Uf  these  substances  the  most  expen 
sive  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
evanescent,  is  nitrogen.  The  soil  will 
not  hold  it  ;  it  is  here  todav  and 
there  tomarrow.  It  is  inordinately 
fond  of  fresh  fields  of  activity,  and  so 
impatient  of  conlinement  that  it  has 
to  be  constantly  kept  at  work,  and 
watched  lest  it  escape  into  the  at- 
mosphere from  combination  which 
secretes  it  and  deprives  the  plant  of 
its  services. 

The  usual  sources  of  supply  for  fer- 
tilizing purposes  are  from  animal  sub- 
stances, stable  manure  and  from  na- 
tural deposits  of  nitrates.  * 

Potash  is  a  more  stable  element, 
though  likely  to  be  lost  by  leaching, 
and  is  obtained  in  commercial  quanti- 
ties from  wood  ashes  and  from  the 
nitrates  and  sulphates. 

Phosphoric  acid  is  commonly  bought 
in  the  shape  of  ground  phosphatic 
rock,  from  bone,  horn,  hair,  from  lish 
and  from  basic  slag.  These  three  ele- 
ments have  been  called  "  The  tripod 
of  fertility." 

From  whatever  source  these  ele- 
ments are  obtained,  they  must  be  solu- 


ble in  water  in  order  to  bo  available 
to  the  crop.  Potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  can  be  applied  to  the  soil  at  any 
time,  and  the  loss  from  leaching  or 
otherwise  is  not  very  serious,  while 
any  surplus  beyond  the  present  needs 
of  the  plants  will  be  retained  for  future 
use  ;  but  nitrogen  applied  in  excess  is, 
as  a  rule,  nitrgen  wasted,  and  as  we 
have  seen,  this  is  an  expensive  fertili- 
zer. This  leads  us  to  thp  theory,  which 
has  the  support  of  good  practice,  that 
nitrogen  should  be  applied  in  small 
quantities,  and  often  rather  than 
enough  at  one  time  to  perfect  the  ceop. 
There  are  combinations  of  nitrogen, 
however,  as  in  stable  manure  and 
animal  matters,  which  require  time  to 
unlock  and  render  available.  Such 
compounds  may  be  applied  in  larger 
quantities  some  time  previous  to  the 
planting  of  the  crop,  or  a  time  allow- 
ance made  to  enable  the  proper  forces 
to  tear  the  combinations  apart,  and 
render  nitrogen  fit  for  assimilation. 

(to  be  continued). 

 <S>  

Drainage. 

The  question  of  drainage  on  Orchard 
land  is  one  which  is  considered  of  in- 
creasing importance.  Many  benelits 
are  claimed  by  the  advocates  of  under 
drainage,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  of 
course  essential  that  the  work  shouid 
be  done.  It  is  not  often  that  one 
finds  a  practical  orohardist  who 
dissents  from  the  main  proposition, 
that  drainage  is  desirable.  A  corres- 
pondent to  the  "  Fanner  and  Grazier" 
nowever,  holds  somewhat  unusial 
views  on  the  subject.  We  reprint  his 
articale  as  follows  : — 

"  A  matter  that  wants  revising,  ac- 
cording to  Australian  experience,  is 
drainage.  To  read  the  European  au- 
thorities that  are  so  often  quoted 
here,  soil  drainage  appears  an  unm  xed 
<rood  and  a  most  profitable  invest- 
ment. It  is  said  to  remove  surface 
water  from  surface  and  subsoil  ;  to 
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nconrage  fertility  ;  to  warm  the  soil 
md  dry  it  ;  to  lengthen  the  season  ol 
illage  ;  and  man}'  more  tine  things 
Besides  that  may  all  be  right  in  a 
noist  climate,  but  have  very  little 
relation  to  things  as  they  are  over  a 
arge  area  in  this  country. 

—  Surface  Drains.  — 

However  they  may  operate  under  a 
Qild,  steady  rainfall,  subsoil  drains 
tre  practically  useless  for  carrying  oh 
>ur  heavy  storms.  if  the  ground  is 
rorked  and  on  a  slope,  the  heavy 
bower  makes  a  channel  for  itself,  and 
iears  downhill  in  a  Hood,  carrying  with 
I  hundreds  of  tons  of  soil,  and  this 
■ough  the  land  may  be  pretorated 
rith  drain  pipes,  in  orchards  various 
dans  meet  this  difficulty  with  partial 
success.  The  land  is  only  worked  one 
pay,  across  the  slope.  Strips  of  grass 
r  permanent  crop  are  left.  Slabs  in 
.  row  are  lixed  in  the  ground,  like  a 
farden  border,  so  as  to  check  the  cur- 
em  at  every  row  of  trees.  Some 
tinds  of  clay  do  not  wash  easily  ; 
bese  are  filled  in  the  washed-out 
►laces.  Yet  with  all  these  con- 
rivances,  or  some  of  them,  great 
lamage  is  still  done  by  torrential 
ain. 

—  Subsoil  Drains.  — 

If  vou  have  a  bog,  or  a  permanently 
lour  patch  of  (ground,  there  is  no  ques- 
ion  of  the  advantage  of  drains;  but 
f  your  subsoil  is  at  all  porous,  and 
ften  when  it  is  not,  local  experience 
joes  to  prove  that  subpoil  drainage  is 
kostly  a  useless  expense.  And  this  is 
asy  to  understand  if  we  consider  the 
lain  purpose  of  these  drains,  which 
I  by  carrying  off  the  subsoil  water  to 
fllow  access  to  the  air.  But  our  soil 
or  the  greater  part  of  the  vear  has 
b  subsoil  moisture  to  sreak  of. 
>tift  'soil    is  cracked  bv  the  heat  for 
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greui  depths,  alto  wing  the  atmosphere 
tree  access.  i>ight  soil,  from  its 
nature,  aiso  allows  the  air  to  emer 
in  a  dry  time.  it  results  that  the 
eniel  enu  ol  diainage  is  not  requireu. 
ilie  wriier  has  seen  hundreds  ol 
jjouu.is  wasted  in  this  way.  Me  can 
;iioi\  an  orchard,  naif  drained  anu 
haii  not,  anu  the  undratnwd  portion 
iiives  the  best  results.  Me  can  show 
several  orchards  scientihcally  draiueu 
inai  proved  laiiures,  others  undrained 
tnat  na\e  nourished,  it  is  not  sug- 
gested that  the  orchards  failed  be- 
cause they  were  drained  ;  but  simply 
thai  in  most  cases  subsoil  drains ^e 
has  little  to  do  with  orchard  results. 
At  ..ne  same  time,  there  are  few  or- 
enaidists  that  do  not  find  by  experi- 
ence ana  the  colour  ol  their  trees,  that 
an  odd  dram  here  and  there  is  wanted 
lar  special  places.  An  examination  oi 
such  cases  will  generally  snow  that  the 
sou  in  that  part  is  held  in  an  underly- 
ing basin  ot  iock,  clay,  or  shale,  that 
requires  a  channel  cut  through  it. 
that  is  all  ;  nature  in  our  climate  will 
do  the  rest. 

—  Trenching.  — 

Closely  allied  in  tneory  to  subsoil 
uraiuing  is  that  ol  trenching  ;  boUl 
piuns  nelp  the  air  in  a  dam  climate 
io  penetrate  more  ueeiily  in  the  so*i, 
and  every  system  of  tillage  has  tne 
same  object.  i>ut  il  the  an-,  owing  to 
climatic  reasons,  penetrates  deepiy 
uy  a  mere  surface  scratching,  tnen  li 
is  evident  that  trenching  and  other 
expensive  deep  culture  is  so  much 
uasie  labour.  And  local  results  go 
lar  to  conlirm  that  opinion.  Tne 
writer  has  a  neighbour,  who  with 
great  lauour,  trenched  half  his  kitchen 
garden  two  feet  deep  ;  the  other  hall, 
tor  lack  of  time,  he  simply  dug  nine 
inches.  Io  his  surprise  and  disgust, 
one  half  of  the  graden  bears  crops 
equally  as  good  as  the  other.  1  know 
of  land  3(J  years  ago  trenched  for 
orange  trees,  one  acre  two  feet,  the 
other  acre  only  a  foot,  because  the 
solid  rock  was  met  with.  The  trees 
on  the  foot  of  soil  have  done  better 
than  those  on  the  two  foot.  European 
experience  is  unanimous  that  you 
must  trench  for  grape  vines — trench- 
ing here  costs  about  £40  per  acre. 
Our  vignerons,  except  in  moist  places, 
find  a  nine-inch  ploughing  costing, 
say,  10s.  per  acre,  answer  all  pur- 
poses. All  these  facts,  and  mam- 
more  that  could  be  added,  go  to  show 
that  European  (agricultutal  or  horti- 
cultural experience  is  of  doubtful  value 
for  local  application.  And  it  is  just 
this  kind  of  experience  that  is  quoted 
so  freely  in  the  agricultural  columns 
of  our  press,  leading  to  immense  loss 
of  time  and  money  by  deluded 
readers. 

—  The  Australian  Plan.  — 
The  theory  of  drainage,  subsoilmg, 
and  trenching  is  sound  in  England. 
It  is  no  doubt  the  best  plan  there  to 
aerate  the  soil  ;  but  to  achieve  the 
same  end  here  quite  a  different  pro- 
cess must  be  followed,  and  that  is  to 
scratch  the  surface  ;  break  the  crust 
that  always  forms  after  a  few  days 
on  welt-worked  soil.  Then  under  our 
conditions  the  air  penetrate  freely  and 
deeply.    There  is  good  reason  to  sup 
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pose  that  much  of  our  second,  third, 
and  fourth  ploughings,  mig'ht  be  pro 
iitably  superseded  by  as  many  more 
harrowings  or  cultivatings. ,  A  pair  of 
horses  will  plough  an  acre  in  a  day, 
or  cultivate  six  acres.  Thjose  who 
will  change  the  first  process  for  the 
second  on  all  possible  occasions  will 
find  their  •  advantage.  Give  three 
cultivations  instead  of  a  second 
ploughing,  and  you  will  save  half 
your  time,  and  have  better  results. 
1  notice  on  one  of  the  most  prosper- 
ous Hawkesbury  farms  where  corn  is 
a  crop  in  the  driest  seasons,  the 
cultivator  is  always  going  up  aod 
down  the  rows  ;  or  the  harrows  over 
the  crops  till  their  height  stops  the 
process.  I  notice  in  orchards  that  in 
praportion  as  they  are  harrowed  or 
southed,  so  do  they  prosper  and  suc- 
ceed. In  orchards,  after  the  first 
planting,  we  have  abolished  the  plough 
nl  together  ;  how  far  farmers  may  do 
so  I  cannot  say,  but  I  am  certain 
that  in  their  case  more  and  constant 
surface  scratching  would  lead  to  pro- 
fitable results. 
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Pruning  the  Peach  and 
Nectarine. 


These  trees  give  best  results  when 
formed  with  low  heads,  and  as  they 
make  very  strong  growth  they  will  in 
consei ruence  require  very  hard  pruning 
for  the  iirst  five  or  six  years.  The 
first  year's  pruning  in  orchard  should 
consist  in  cutting  hack,  leaving  only 
three  or  four  main  arms  without  any 
laterals.  Second  and  third  years  they 
will  require  care  and  guiding.  As  it 
gets  older  it  must  not  be  allowed  to 
grow  too  thick,  and  to  avoid  this  a 
certain  amount  of  thinning  out  and 
pinching  back  will  have  to  be  done  ; 
but  1  do  not  approve  of  summer 
pruning  these  trees  too  severely,  as  1 
have  found,  from  mv  personal  ex- 
perience, that  we  have  obtained  far 
better  results  where  only  a  moderate 
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thinning  of  shoots  and  very  light 
summer  pruning  with  a  good  winter 
pruning  were  given.  With  most  varieties 
of  peaches  and  nectarines,  the  trise,  as 
it  gVts  older,  insist  not  be  allowed  to 
grow  too  thick  in  the  centre  else  that 
which  should  be  good  fruit  inir  wood 
will  never  properly  develop  owing  to 
the  density,  and  will,  in  consequence 
be  barren  of  fruiting  buds;  therefore, 
the  grower  should  see  that  the  centre 
of  the  tree  is  just  open  enough  to 
have  sufficient  light  and  room  for  the 
wood  to  develop  properly.  Then,  at 
the  time  of  winter  pruning,  manv  of 
theso  shoots  will  huve  to  be  removed 
altogether,  others  cut  back,  leaving 
about  six  fruiting  buds  on  each  shoot. 
The  more  fruiting  wood  left  the  more 
fruit  will  be  set,  but  the  size  and 
llavour  will  be  poor,  and  the  \ ;  lue 
of  the  fruit  when  marketed  will  also 
be  poor.  To  grow  good  fruit,  too 
much  fruiting  wood  must  not  be  left. 
The  grower  himself  will  be  the  best 
judge  as  to  the  carrying  capacity  of 
his  tree. 

To  sum  up,  winter  pruning  consists 
of  shortening  in  or  cutting  ofi  half  of 
last  year's  growth  all  over  the  tree, 
cutting  out  any  sickly  small  wood 
which  did  not  mature,  thinning  the 
strong  shoots  out  where  found  to  be 
too  thick,  and  leaving  only  the  re- 
quired number  of  shoots  distributed 
evenly  over  the  tree,  at  the  same 
time  performing  the  work  in  such  a 
way  as  not  to  destroy  the  balance  of 
the  head.  By  reducing  the  wood  one- 
half  we  reduce  the  coming  crop  by 
half  (in  numbers  not  in  pounds),  as 
the  peach  and  nectarine  always  hear 
their  fruit  on  one-year  old  wood  ; 
thus  the  remaining  half  will  be  of 
better  size  and  qiuality,  and  of  greater 
commercial  value. — Extracts  from  W. 
J.  Allen's  "  Pruning,"  Department  of 
Agriculture,  N.S.W. 
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Preparation  of  Red  Oil 
Emulsion. 

Add  '21b.  of  soft  soap  to  1  gallon 
of  soft  water,  arid  boil  until  dissolv- 
ed, after  which  add  2  gallons  of  red 
oil  and  bring  to  a  boil.  Emulsify- 
by  either  stirring  rapidly,  or  by  pla- 
cing the  nozzle  of  a  spray-pump  in 
the  mixture  and  pumping  quickly  for 
a  few  minutes  until  it  emulsifies.  Dil- 
ute in  the  proportion  of  1  in  30,  or 
make  the  whole  up  to  60  gallons. 

When  first  made  it  looks  something 
like  cream.  The  strong  emulnsion 
should  first  be  placed  in  the  spray - 
barrel,  and  then  the  required  amount 
of  water  for  diluting  added. 

When  the  weather  is  very  cold  the 
water  for  diluting  should  he  warmed; 
otherwise  the  mixture  is  liable  to  turn 
into  a  jelly. 

In  applying  this  solution  through 
the  pump,  considerable  force  must  be 
used,  so  as  to  ensure  the  mixture 
reaching    into  all  crevices  where  any 


insects  might  be  sheltering  ;  and  see  j 
that  every  part  of  the  tree  is  covered,! 
as  if  even  a  few  are  missed,  they] 
breed  very  rapidly.  If  anv  live  ones! 
are  found  on  the  tree  after  this  treat-! 
ment,  it  mpy  receive  another  spraying! 
or,  if  only  a  few  are  found,  the  infes-j 
ted  parts  may  be  painted  with  the! 
emulsion,  using  a  brush  for  the  pur-j 
pose. 

Care  should  be  taken  is  mixing  toj 
see  that  the  oil  does  not  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  fire,  and  the  work  is] 
done  in  the  open  to  prevent  anyl 
possible  chance  of  setting  fire  to  any  J 
buildings. 

Spray-pump  and  hose  should  be  well 
rinsed  in  hot  water  directly  after  be- 
ing   used,    as    the    oil   attacks  the! 

rubber. 


 <S>  

White  Ants  and  Peach  Trees. 

When  the  peach  trees  get  old,  andj 
decay  sets  in  about  the  roots  or  main 
trunK,  if  there  are  any  white  ants  in 
the  vicinity  they  will  find  their  way* 
into  the  trunk  and  soon  gnaw  thel 
centre  out,  gradually  extending  their 
passages  up  the  main  branches,  and 
when  a  heavy  wind-storm  comes  it  isi 
no    uncommon    thing    to    see  half-a- 
dozen  large  trees  minus  a  lim|h|  or  two. 
This  is  the  species  that    is  always 
found  at  this  work  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Sydney,  and  the  soldier  can; 
always    be    identified    by  its  smooth 
scythe-like  untoothed  jaws,  with  the 
curious  habit  of  ejecting  a  globule  of 
milk-like  iluid  from  a  chamber  in  the 
front  of  its  head,  as  a  means  of  de- 
fence when  captured.    The  winged  or 
perfect  form  of  this  species  is  a  slen- 
der   chocolate  -  coloured    inset,  with? 
slender,  rounded,  blackish  wings. 

—  Treatment.  — 
Cut  out  all  dead  branches  or  dead 
wood  at  the  roots,  and'  treat  with 
tar-water  ;  burn  all  dead  wood  or 
sttumps  near  the  trees,  which  arej 
only  likely  to  harbour  the  white  ants. 
Above  all,  endeavour  to  find  and  de- 
stroy the  permanent  headquarters  or 
nests,  with  the  queens.  Egg-laying  is 
then  over,  and  the  white  ant  colony- 
will  speedily  perish,  there  being  no 
young  ones  to  take  the  place  of  the 
matured  ones  as  they  die. 

Dig  in  several  pounds  of  Kainil 
above  the  roots  of  infested  trees. 


Raising  Orange  Trees 
from  Pips. 

Reply  to  R.M.— The  pips  for  grow- 
ing orange    stocks  should    be  taken 
from  seedling  oranges,  as  these  are 
said  to    make    the    best  and  most 
vigorous  trees.      The  pips    may  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  oranges  until 
the  warm  weather   in  spring,  when 
they  are  taken  out  and  planted  in  a 
bed'  prepared  as  follows  :— If  the  land 
is  heavy  get  sand  and  mix  with  thej 
soil,  to  which  add,  if  practicable,  ona, 
bag  of  well  .rotted  sheep  manure  to 
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-y  b$d  4  ft.  wide  by  8  ft  loner, 
it  care  should  be  taken  to  {jet 
manure,  soil  and  sand  thoroughly 
mL 

laiit  the  pips  about  3ins.  apart  to 
epth  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch, 
r  which  mulch  the  top  of  the 
!  with  well-rotted,  drv.  fine  man- 
scattered  over  the  top  to  a  depth 
t  quarter  of  an  inch.  This  should 
watered  with  a  fine  rosepot  everv 
ir  dav  unless  the  weather  be  very 
and  hot .  when  it  should  receive 
ood  sprinkline  every  day.  The 
s  should  be  protected  from  the  sun 
using-  frames  raised  from  12  to  1^ 
above  the  bed,  and  covered  with 
dan  or  lig-ht  brush  fastened  to 
n,  so  that  the  beds  are  sheltered 
n  the  driest  ravs  of  the  sun.  which 
i]d  possiblv  burn  off  the  youno- 
its  as  thev  show  above  ground, 
the  seedling's  grow,  the  covers  can 
dually  be  discarded,  until  nt  leng-th 
plants  are  robust  eno""h  to  re- 
■e  do  further  shelter.  The  latter 
t  of  September  is  a  good  time  to 
it  the  pips. 


I  linen  towel  folded  several 
les  and  dipped  in  hot  water, 
cklv  wrung;  out,  and  applied 
IT  the  site  of  toothache  or 
iralgia  will  often  afford  promnt 
ief.  This  treatment  for  colic 
i  been  found  to  work  like  magic, 
frdinary  headaches  almost  al- 
irs  vield  to  the  simultaneous 
jlication  of  hot  water  to  the 
t  and  back  of  the  neck. 
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White  Ants. 

In  every  colony  there  are  four 
forms — males,  females,  soldiers,  and 
workers.  The  males  have  pair  of 
compound  eyes  placed  just  above  the 
antennal  fossae,  and  when  young  two 
pairs  of  large  membranous  and  ap- 
proximately equal  wings,  projecting 
beyond  the  apex  of  the  abdomen 
when  at  rest.  They  live  permanently 
with  the  females.  The  females  when 
young  closely  resemble  the  males,  but 
later,  when  they  become  mothers  of 
colonies,  this  resemblance  is  not  so 
close.  The  soldiers  are  sterile,  wing- 
less, and  usually  blind.  Their  heads 
are  chitinous,  strong,  and  peculiarly 
adapted  for  defence.  They  act  as  pro- 
tectors of  the  colony,  although  occa- 
sionally assisting  the  workers.  The 
workers  are  sterile,  wingless,  usually 
blind,  but  little  chitinised,  having 
short  and  powerful  jaws,  and  larval  in 
appearance.  They  attend  to  all  the 
duties  of  the  colony,  such  as  building 
the  nests,  caring  for  the  young,  and 
ministering  to  the  wants  of  the  queen. 
All  except  the  migratory  winged 
forms  are  incapable  of  enduring  sun- 
light, as  the  soft  delicate  bodies  of 
the  other  forms  shrivel  when  exposed, 
and,  consequently,  all  their  operations 
are  done  under  shelter. 

At  the  time  of  the  nuptial  flight,  the 
winged  forms  emerge  in  pairs,  and. 
under  favorable  conditions,  each  pair 
may  establish  a  new  colony,  but  as 
they  are  preyed  upon  by  many  insecti- 
vorous animals,  this  rarely  happens. 
As  soon  as  a  king  and  queen  have  es- 
tablished a  new  colony,  they  superin- 
tend the  rearing  of  the  first  brood  of 
workers  and  soldiers  until  these  are 
able  to  assume  their  special  duties  in 
the  colony.  Henceforth,  the  queen 
loses  all  power  of  locomotion,  is  con- 
stantly fed  by  the  workers,  and  her 
size  increases  considerably.  She 
now  becomes  an  egg-laying  machine, 
laying  many  thousands  of  eggs  per 
day.     When  any  accident  befalls  the 


queen,  a  "supplementary  queen"  is 
developed  from  a  very  young  larva, 
being  smaller,  however,  than  a  true 
queen,  but  serving  the  purpose  of 
egg-laying  equally  as  well. 

As  so  many  of  the  colonising  forms 
are  destroyed  during  their  nuptial 
flight,  the  more  usual  rule  of  the  for- 
mation of  a  new  colony  is  the  split- 
ting up  of  old  colonies.  As  methods 
of  prevention,  and  remedies  against 
white  ants,  the  following  may  be  men- 
tioned:—  (i)  Coat  all  foundation  tim- 
bers with  tar.  (2)  Build  the  founda- 
tions of  buildings  entirely  of  brick, 
stone,  or  concrete.  (3)  Fumigation 
with  hydrocyanic  gas  at  the  strength 
of  1  oz.  of  potassium  cyanide  per  100 
cubic  feet  of  space.  (To  make  this 
gas,  the  required  number  (x)  of 
ounces  of  potassium  cyanide  is 
weighed  out;  to  this  is  added  twice 
the  number  (2x)  of  fluid  ounces  of 
sulphuric  acid,  and  four  times  ih  : 
number  (4X)  of  fluid  ounces  of  water.) 
Fumigate  in  a  tight  room  to  which  ac- 
cess cannot  be  gained  during  the 
operation,  as  the  gas  is  a  most  deadly 
poison.  After  the  room  has  been 
•closed,  put  the  acid  and  water  into  an 
earthenware  vessel  and  drop  into  it 
the  cyanide  contained  in  a  bag  at- 
tached to  a  string  which  runs  freely 
through  a  keyhole.  After  fumiga- 
tion has  gone  on  from  one  to  two 
hours,  open  the  room  from  the  outside 
and  allow  it  to  air  for  not  less  than 
six  hours  before  ente  ring—  "A  gricol- 
tural  News  " 


Tomatoes  can  be  used  for  jam, 
made  ;  as  follows  : — Scald  and  then 
peel  the  tomatoes.  Boil  an  hour 
with  sugar  while  stirring.  Next 
add  the  juice  of  a  lemon  and  let 
boil  half-an-hour  longer  to  thicken. 
Finally  pot.  For  one  pound  of 
tomatoes  there  must  be  one  pound 
of;  sugar  and  half  a  lemon.  The  jam 
is  excellent,  and  very  like  red  cur- 
rant, especially  when  care  is 
taken  to  strain  out  all  the  pips. 
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j  E.  ANDERS  &  SONS,  ► 

I  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS,  &c,   FREEL1NG,  S.A. 

j      Manufacturers  of  High  Quality  STEEL  CULTIVATOR  SHARES.  [ 

]  Perfeeslv  Shaped  to  do  irood  work,  cut  outall  weeds,  are  light  in  dranirht,  and  give  entire  satisfaction  F 

5  in  wear.  I. 

4  Anders'  SHARES  are  absolutely  the  best  and  Cheapest  you  can  Buy.  t 

j  These  Shii-oi  are  made  from  special  quality  steel,  carefully  tempered,  and  will  stand  the  severest  \ 

—  teste.  w-  make  all  sizes  ef  Shares  to  fit  all  makes  of  Imported  Sprinc  Tooth  Cultivators  and  Harrows  =- 

i  and  for  Colonial  made  Cultivators,  either  Stump  Jump  or  pltiin  land.  With  large  square  hole  forlosp  I 

■=  fixture,  or  ordinal y  bolt  hole.  We  can  supply  loops  when  required.    Our  Reversible  Shares  are  =■ 

i  Money  Savers. 

FARMERS !  It  wlil  vay  you  to  use  our  Shares—Post  your  orders  (0  us. 

■f  E.  ANDERS  &  SONS,  FREELINQ,  f 
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Manures^  for  Fruit  Trees 
and  Shrubs. 

Soils  cannot  retain  fertility  unless 
(hey  are  able  to  supply  all  the  re- 
quirements of  the  plants  that,  grow 
in  them.  And  not  only  is  the 
presence  of  suflicient  quantities  of  the 
essential  materials  necessary,  but 
they  must  also  be  in  soluble  form, 
so  that  they  can  be  taken  up  by  the 
roots  of  the  plants.  Though  a  soil 
may  contain  lime,  potash,  phosphoric 
acid,  and  other  essential  minerals  in 
abundance,  yet  it  will  remain  more  or 
less  barren  if  these  substances  are  in 
an  insoluble  condition.  Water  and 
air  are  the  chief  factors  in  makin" 
the  soil  materials  soluble,  and  the 
working  of  the  land  helps  to  effect 
this  purpose.  But  when  there  aire 
still  deficiencies,  or  the  materials  lie- 
come  available  too  slowlv,  the  cul- 
tivator must  assist  with  the  help  of 
manure.  There  are  two  classes  of 
these  stimulating  materials,  one  bein» 
known  as  central  and  the  other  as 
special  manures.  General  manures 
are  those  from  the  fmrm-vard  and 
stable,  and  contain  a  mixture  of  solid 
and  li<Vuid  matter  from  animal  excreta 
and  the  decaying  straw  or  other 
material  used  as  litter.  These 
manures  contain  a  varWi'  ol  fertilis- 
ing materials,  and  also  have  a  use- 


ful mechanical  action  upon  soils. 
Their  use  materially  conduces  to  the 
fertility  of  soils,  and  thev  ma"  lie 
applied  with  advantage  to  all)  classes 
of  land  and  crops.  In  most  localities, 
however,  the  supplies  of  cn>nenal 
manures  are  very  limited,  and  but  few 
cultivators  are  aide  to  use  them  ex. 
tensivelv.  Another  drawback  is  that 
they  are  bulky  for  carriage  and 
handlin&r.  which  adds  materially  to 
their  cost.  Special  manures  contain 
only  one  or  two  essentia]  constituents 
of  plant  food,  and  are  a  very  useful 
class,  as  they  can  lie  utilised  economic- 
ally for  particular  soil  deficiencies. 
The  principal  of  these  fertilisers  re- 
quired in  fruit  culture  are  lime,  bone- 
dust,  superphosphate,  guano,  potash, 
soda,  and  magnesia.  Rut  though 
these  special  manures  .•>>•<>  effective  and 
economical  when  judiciously  used 
without  some  knowledge  of  the  land'--' 
rec^iiremeTils  they  mav  be  wasted,  and 
in  some  cases  mav  do  more  harm  <^ 
(rood.  Tt  is  not  well  to  aoolv  lime 
to  land  that  already  contains  an 
alV^indanee  of  that  material,  or  notash 
to  soil  that  is  naturally  rich  in  thn* 
mineral.  Though  these  fertilisers  can 
be  used  profitably  when  the  soil  defi- 
ciefncies  are  known,  thev  ma--  be  wast- 
ed other  wise.  Some  fruits,  such  as  the 
HTalDe,  olive,  pear,  nlum  Deft'*1 
nnricot,  and  eherrv,  take  no  r>otn"h 
in  large  oUantities.  which  is  the 
reason    why  they    thrive  so  well  in 


volcan  c  soils.  The  orange,  lemon/? 
fig,  olive,  and  plum  require  lime  in 
large  proportions,  a  material  that  is] 
abundant  in  many  soils,  but  absent] 
or  in  small  supply,  in  others.  I'hosd 
phoric  acid  is  required  in  large  proJ 
portions  by  the  almond,  quince,  and' 
and  lemon,  and  to  a  considerable, 
but  lesser,  extent  by  the  plum,  peal 
apple,  cherry,  orange,  and  strawberryO 

—  The  Principal  Special  Manures. 

Rone-dust  is  one  of  the  best  knowOj 
and  most  generally  used  special  fer-f 
tilisers.  It  contains  a  large  propoM 
tion  of  phosphoric  acid  and  other  use3 
ful  materials,  such  as  ammonia  an* 
nitrogen.  Rones  are  simnly  broken  m 
nieces,  more  or  less  small,  or  reduces 
to  the  form  of  dust  or  meal.  As  at, 
matter  of  course,  the  finer  the  mal 
terial  the  ouicker  its  action  noon  the 
roots  of  plants.  Superphosphate  Oj 
lime  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid  upon  hones  and  various, 
mineral  phosphites.  Tt  is  ouicker  in' 
its  action  than  bone-dust,  and  is  one 
of  our  most  useful  fertilisers'.  Oua.no 
is  a  useful  material,  but  its  value 
depends  unon  the  proportions  of  ant' 
monia  and  nhosphates,  and  the  kinds 
varv  considerably.  Ovnsurr  (sulphate 
of  limet  is  a  material  found  in  somi$ 
parts  of  Australia,  and  mav  be  tun* 
ed  to  good  account  as  a  fertiliser  on 
some  soils,  and  makes  a  good  dress- 


The  most  effective  Spraying  Oil  for 
Orchard  Pests  is 

CRUDE  PETROLEUM 

COSTS  ONLY  ONE  THIRD  OF  ANY 
OTHER  SPRAYING  OIL. 


Packed  in  barrels  containing  42  gallons, 
and  in  4  and  8  gallon  drums 

Get  prices  from — 

THE  BRITISH  IMPERIAL  OIL  CO.,  LTD., 

UNION  BANK  CHAMBERS,  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  ADELAIDE. 
Branches  and  Agencies  throughout  Australasia. 
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ing  for  heavy  clay,  peaty,  or  alluvial 
soils.  Potash  is-  found  largely  in 
wood  ashes,  and  is  sold  in  concen- 
trated forms  as  sulphate  and  nitrate 
(nitre  of  saltpetre).  It  is  also  largeb- 
used  in  the  form  of  kainite.  a  material 
found  in  large  natural  deposits  in 
Germany.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  is 
an  excellent  fertiliser,  obtained  from  e 
bye-product  in  the  manufacture  of  coal 
■  gas,  containing  from  20  to  25  per 
cent,  of  ammonia.  Sulphate  of  ir  - 
is a  useful  material  for  soils  that 
lave  not  the  requisite  amount  of 
soluble  iron  available,  though  this  is 
not  often  the  case.  Soda  may  be 
apDlied  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  and  is  a  requirement  of  hm" 
'fruits.  Lime  is  necessarv.  more  or 
Hess,  for  all  fruits,  but  manv  soils 
,contain  sufficient  natural  supplies.  It 
ps  verv  useful  for  soil«  of  a  heavv 
mature,  and  for  land  that  is  deficient 
in  vegetable  matter.  Lime  is  useful 
[in  neutralising  soils  avids,  and  helos 
to  make  the  alkalies,  and  soda 
'soluble  and  the  land  more  open  anrl 
friable. 

-  Root  Pruning.  — 

Fruit  trees,  wehen  planted  in  rich 
f  soils,  often  make  heavy  annual  growths 
of  foliage  and  wood,  but  yield  very 
poor    crops.      Tt    is  a  common,  but 
mistaken,  practice  to  prune  back  the-e 
trees  severely,  the  idea  being  that  the 
iremedy    is    to    remove    plentv  of  the 
[wood.    This,  however,  is  oreciselv  the 
thin?  that  ought  not  to  be  done,  as 
'such    treatment    onlv  increases  the 
■evil.    The  more  the  branches  are  cut 
>  awav  the  greater  effort  will  the  trees 
make    to    restore    the    old    state  of 
affairs.     The  true  remedv  is  to  cur- 
tail th°  sunplv  of    nourishment  W 
[lessening  the  power  of  the  roots.  Th:s 
tobfect   can  be  effected  bv  root  nrim- 
ling  or  the  removal  of  a  nortion  of 
the  roots.     The  usual  method  i«  to 
tlMxke  a  semi-circular  trench    <^n  one 
'side  of  the  tree,  at  s"^h  a  d;stan"" 
(from    the   st°m    as   wi'l    defend  upon 
'its  size.       Make  the  tr^n"h   a  sond« 
wi''".  as    dee"     is  the    roots  evtend. 
s»nd  remove  w-Hh  cl^an  cuts  all  tbe 
foo't  within  the  radius.     Tn  t^°  fol- 
lowing vear  trpat    the  o*her  side  of 
the  tree  in   th"     same  manner.  This 
»n^e     of     treatment     w;ll  rren^nl1-- 
W'Ti  '  the   most    W'-irlirv  tr"^s  i"to 
fm  if  -hearing  condition. — Exchange. 


PROPERTIES  ! 


INVESTMENT  &  RESIDENCES 
of  every  description  in  City  and 
Suburbs. 

i FARM  &.  GARDEN  properties,  &c. 
Apply— 

MAELOR-JONES  AND 
PATTERSON, 

Land  Brokers, 

(Opp.  Savings  Bank), 
CURRIE    STREET,  ADELAIDE. 


Asparagus. 

Asparagus  is  a  native  of  the  coast 
districts  of  Eurone  and  Asia.  This 
fact  accounts  for  the  practice  'of 
applying  salt  to  the  beds.  Expert 
opin  ons  differ  as  to  the  best  '  r>'°n  -: 
growing  asparagus,  but  this  remark 
applies  to  all  cultivation.  A  rich, 
deep,  sandy,  alluvial,  well  drained 
soil,  with  plenty  of  saline  matter,  is 
the  ideal  asparagus  <-••  ^urd.  Will  our 
readers  near  the  sea  shore  please  note 
this,  and  revel  in  the  king  of  veget- 
ables. It  is  delicate,  nutritious,  and 
wholesome,  and  should  be  much  more 
common  than  it  is. 

Preparation  of  the  Ground. — Double 
dig  or  trench  the  ground  to  a  depth 
of  2  ft.  at  least,  or  better  still,  3ft., 
at  the  same  time  working  in  ns  much 
stable  manure  as  can  be  spared,  and 
a  dressing  of  coarse  bone  dust.  It 
the  land  is  at  all  stiff,  a  ouantitv  of 
short  seaweed  and  sea  sand  with  the 
mannre  is  an  improvement. 

Raising  the  Plants. —  The  slants  are 
better  raised  in  separate  seed  beds  of 
lio-ht.  rich,  sandv  soil.  Sow  the  seed 
in  the  autumn  (Februarv.  March,  or 
Aprill  or  in  spring  (Agust  and  Sep- 
tember). Sow  in  drills  1  foot  a^art 
and  1  inch  deep.  If  sown  in  snrini- 
soak  in  tepid  water  for  ten  or  twelve 
hours  before  sowing.  When  the,  seed 
is  well  up,  thin  out  the  plants  if  too 
crowded,  as  thev  will  renuire  to  re- 
main in  the  seed  bed  until  the  second 
vear. 

Making  the  Beds. — Narrow  beds, 
sav  3ft.  wode.  are  in  everv  w*—  pre- 
ferable, and  IS  in.  at  least  "houJd  be 
Wt  between  the  beds.  The  beds 
»honld  be  kept  as  low  as  noseiM* 
because  the  yearlv  drcss;n-*-  w'll 
PT«»rnallv  raise  them.  A  bed  3  ft. 
wide  will  take  two  rows  of  "lints. 
The  plants  should  be  set  1  ft.  apart 
in  the  rows. 

Buying  Plants. — As  it  takes  two 
seasons  to  raise  plants,  and  one  or 
two  vears  more  before  cuttings  n«*\ 
be  made,  those  who  desire  to  estab- 
lish an  asparagus  bed  would  act 
wisely  in  buying  well-established  plants 
from  a  nursorvmnn.  These  mav  be 
planted  out  in  the  prepared  bed  in 
•Tune.  Jnlv.  or  August  .  In  pl-mt;n  - 
make  the  hole  large  enough  and  h'fh- 
e°t  in  the  centre.  Set  the  nlont  in 
th"  centre.  Set  the  plant  in  the  hole 
rnd  spread  the  roots  out  all  round 
Crfvet  th°  plants,  so  that  they  will 
have  3  or  4  in.  of  rich  soil  abovp 
them.  The  bed  should  not  be  cut 
fro*"  the  first  season,  and  onlv  moder- 
ately the  second.  After  this,  with 
nidiciV--  ■  Cutting  and  at t/  ntion.  the 
berl  •  ill  yield  well  for  miny  -  ears. 

Dressing  and    Cultivation.  —  Before 
the  plants  shoot  in  sorino-  the  winter 
dressing  of  man"re  shoul'1  tyj  li'ditb- 
forked     over.      During    the    <Tr»v  ' 
season  the     beds     are     len-fited  bv 


several  dressings  of  superphosphate, 
kainit,  and  soot,  or  sulphate  of  am- 
monia, but  don't  overdo  this.  It  is 
well  to  remember  that  1  lb,',  of  ferti- 
liser equals  7cwt.  to  the  acre,  which  is 
a  good  dressing  of  any  one  concentrat- 
ed manure.  For  a  bed  16  ft.  by  3  ft. 
each  dressing  might  sonsist  of  1  lb. 
each  superphosphate  and  kainit  and 
i  tb,  of  sulphate  of  ammonia.  After 
tne  stems  have  turned  yellow  and 
been  cut  down,  the  bed  should  be 
dressed  with  seaweed,  manure,  and 
superphosphate,  and  left  for  the 
winter.  Of  course,  all  weeds  should 
be  kept  down,  and  on  no  account 
shound  the  seed  be  allowed  to  fall. 
The  worst  weed  in  an  asparagus  bed 
is  young  asparagus.  For  ^pod  results 
ample  water  is  required  in  s"rH" 
Cutting  should  cease  in  summer,  an  1 
the  stems  allowed  to  mature. 


MTSS     NELLIE     REDDICK  STATES 
THAT  SHE  CANNOT  EXPRESS  ALL 
SHE     SUFFERED   FOR   19  MONTHS 
FROM  NERVOUS  BREAKDOWN. 
But  Clements  Tonic  worked  Wonders. 
Majny    of     the     most    serious  nerve, 
stomach,      liver,     and     kidney  diseases 
arise   from    lack    of  care     to     keep  the 
stomach  in  good  working  order,  and  a 
baldly-working-    stomach      is      often  the 
rause  of  intense  neuralgic  and  sick  head- 
aches.    This  testimony  proves  it.  Writ- 
ten  from   7   Evensdale-road,  Hawthorn, 
Victoria,  7-7-'H. 

CLEMENTS  TONIC,  LTD. 
"'  Mine  was  a  case  of  nervous  break- 
down and  liver.  I  cannot  express  all 
I  suffered  for  19  months  ;  doctors'  at- 
tendance and  then  medicines  did  me  no 
good — in  fact,  I  did  not  think  I  could 
live  or  it  was  possible  for  anything  to 
do  me  good  night  or  day.  I  could  not 
sleep,  and  I  scarcely  walked  from  one 
room  to  another.  I  could  not  suffer 
to  be  left  alone  by  my  people  for  five 
minutes  for  fear  I  would  die  in  their 
absence.  I  experienced  the  most  dread- 
ful feelings  ;  my  head  was  so  dreadfully 
bad,  which  with  all  the  other  suffer- 
ings I  underwent  it  was  impossible  to 
express.  One  day  one  of  your  books 
was  thrown  under  the  verandah  and  I 
read  it  through,  and  by  so  reading  was 
greatly  convinced  it  would  do  me  good. 
I  sent  and  got  a  bottle  straight  away, 
and  I  found  so  much  behefit  by  it  I 
continued  and  took  15  bottles,  small 
size,  and  I  can  thankfully  say  it  has 
cured  me.  I  cannot  praise  it  enough, 
for  it  did  wonderful  work  for  me.  I 
have  so  much  faith  in  it  that  it  is  able 
to  cure  anything,  that  Is  my  belief. 
I  would  never  be  without  it,  and  have 
told  many  to  give  it  a  trial.  You  can 
publish  this  if  you  wish,  for  I  cannot 
praise  it  enough. 

("  Signed)  NELLIE  REDDICK." 
For  ailments  of  the  liver,  kidneys, 
stomach,  and  nerves,  no  medicine  has 
the  permanent,  rapid,  and  beneficial 
effect  as  Clements  Tonic.  Send  for  It  ; 
it  lengthens  life.  ALL  CHEMISTS 
AND  STORES  SELL  IT  EVERY- 
WHERE. 
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Vegetable  Notes  for  July. 

July  is  a  "  neither  one  thing 
nor  another  "  month.  It  is,  to  a 
large  extent,  too  late  for  winter 
planting,  and  it  is  too  early  for 
spring  sowing.  The  following 
work  is  seasonable  for  the  Ade- 
laide plains.  In  districts  like 
Port  Augusta,  spring  work  should 
be  pushed  ahead,  and  plants  for 
summer  crops  should  be  got  ready 
for  August  planting  out,  since 
work  there  can  often  be  done  a 
month  earlier  than  here.  In  the 
hills  and  the  South-East,  on  the 
other  hand,  winter  stuff  only  can 
be  grown. 

—  Sow  Seeds.  — 

Provided  soil  and  climate  are 
suitable,  sow  late  varieties  of  cab- 
bage, cauliflower,  cress,  carrot,  en- 
dive, lettuce,  mustard,  pickling  or 
silver-skin  onions,  parsnip,  paisley, 
radish,  silver  beet,  red  beet,  spin- 
ach, turnips,  and  cress. 

—  Peas  and  Broad  Beans.  — 

These  may  be  sown  in  July  for 
late  crops,  and  this  year  should  do 
very  well. 

—  Onions.  — 

Onion  plants  should  be  set  out 
at  once  on  the  plains  if  it  has  not 
already  been  done. 

—  Potatoes.  — 

Plant  freely,  according  to  the 
locality,  so  that  the  potatoes,  as 
they  come  up,  will  escape  the 
usual  frosts.  Out  of  season  frosts 
can  hardly  be  guarded  against. 

—  The  Globe  Artichoke.  — 

The  Globe  Artichoke  is  the  true 
artichoke.  Seed  may  still  be 
sown  ;  but  it  is  better  if  the 
plants  are  ready  to  put  out  now. 
Thev  should  be  four  feet  apart  each 
way.  It  is  the  flower  head  .  of  this 
plant  which  is  cooked  and  eaten, 
and  thev  are  considered  a  luxury, 
but  not  a  vegetable  to  make  a 
meal  from. 

—  Jerusalem  Artichoke.  . — 

Jerusalem  Artichoke  is  a  tuber- 
ous rooted  sunflower,  and  is  a  de- 
licious, healthy,  egsilv-grown,  pro- 
lific, and  much  neglected  vegetable. 
Tubers  should  be  planted  from  now 
till  the  end  of  August,  in  well-pre- 
pared, rich  soil,  where  they  can  be 
watered  in  summer. 

—  Asparagus.  — 

July  and  early  August  is  the 
most  suitable  time  on  the  plains 
to  make  new  beds  of  asparagus. 


—  Old  Asparagus  Beds.  — 

If  not  alreadv  done,  old  aspara- 
gus beds  should  be  dressed  with 
either  (ist)  a  heady  dressing  of 
stable  manure,  or  fowl  manure,  to- 
gether with  a  gaod  sprinkling  of 
salt  ;  or  (2nd)  superphosphate  and 
ka'init  (say  up  to  %lb.  of  each  to 
the  square  vard).  Instead  of  the 
kainit,  a  good  sprinkling  of  wood 
ashes  and  salt  may  be  used. 

—  Broad  Beans.  — 

Earlv  sown  beds  will  be  in 
flower,  but  the  pods  may  not  set. 
If  this  be  the  case,  it  is  advisable 
to  nip  out  the  growing  tops  of  the 
plants.  This  slight  check  often 
lias  the  desired  effect. 

—  Rhubarb.  — 

Make  new  beds  in  much  the  same 
way  as  directed  for  asparagus, 
but  planting-  the  crowns  three  feet 
apart.  Manure  the  ground  heavi- 
ly.  >  While  rhubarb  does  not  do  as 
well  on  the  plains  as  in  the  hills, 
it  can  be,  and  is,  grown  success- 
fully. 

—  Sweet  Potato.  — 

Those  who  are  blessed  with  light, 
sandv  soil,  should  not  fail  to^  try 
this  vegetable,  which  is  so  highly 
annreeiated  and  widely  grown  in 
America.  Those  having  stiff  clay 
soils  mav  as  well  leave  it  alone. 
The  seedsmen  can  supply  the 
ttibers,  which  should  be  nut  in  soil 
in  a  manure  heap,  under  a  frame 
now,  and  in  August  or  September 
the  voune  plants  can  be  taken  off 
and  set  out  in  the  garden. 

—  Cucumbers,  Tomatoes,  Melons, 
and  Marrows.  — 

If  a  hotbed  be  available,  or  can 
be  made,  it  will  be  desirable  to 
raise  some  plants  of  the  above 
summer  crops. 

—  Carrots.  — 

This  vegetable  can  be  grown 
easily  all  through  the  summer 
on  the  Adelaide  plains,  and  is  a 
healthy,  tiseful  vegetable  to  have 
always  available,  especially  where 
there  are  children.  light  soil 
suits  them  best,  but  in  anv  case 
it  should  be  dug-  deeply  and  man- 
ured to  the  full  depth  of  the 
digging.  Plant  in  drills  12  to  18 
inches  apart,  and  thin  out  to  from 
four  to  six  inches  in  the  rows. 

—  French  Beans.  — 

In  earlv  localities  a  sowing  of 
dwarf  French  or  kidney  beans 
may  be  made.  Make  a  trench  a 
foot  wide  and  the  same  depth. 
F&ll    with    manure    and  trample 


down.  Put  four  inches  of  sandy  1 
loam  on  the  top,  and  plant  the 
beans  in  a  double  row.  Let  the 
rows  run  north  and  south.  A  six-  ( 
inch  flooring  board  on  each  side, 
and  a  strip  of  calico  over  the  top 
in  cold  weather,  will  help  the 
beans  along. 

—  Silver  Beet.  — 

No  garden  should  be  without  a 
bed  of  this  excellent  and  all-round 
useful  plant.  The  young  tender 
leaves  make  an  excellent  veget- 
able, hardly  distinguishable  from 
spinach,  and  the  big;  leaves  are  as 
good  a  form  of  green  food  as  can 
be  grown  for  the  fowls  or  the  cow. 

 $  

Potatoes  and  Potash. 

Experiments  at  Rothamstead  throw 
important  light  on  effect  of  fertilisers 
and  potato  blight.    The  potatoes  in 
a  particular  field  were  repeatedly  and 
carefully  sprayed  with  Bordeaux.  The 
dates    of    the    successive  apnlicationis 
(says  an  exchange)  were  as  follows  J — 
June  27,  July  7,  August  3,    and  18. 
Earlv  in  Aromst  it  was  noticed  that 
the  leaves  of  all  the  no-potash  plants 
were  beginning  to  blight,  while  the  foli- 
age in  all  the  plots  to  which  potash 
has  been  annuallv  aoplied  still  appear- 
ed to  be  practicallv    unaffected.  The 
blight    made    rapid  progress  on  each 
of  the  five  no-potash  plots,  while  the 
foliage  of  the  vines  upon  all  the  other 
plots    for    the    most    part  ripened 
normally.     Practically  all  the  leaves 
on  the  no-notash  plots    are  dead  bv 
the  end    of    Aup-ust,  at   which  date 
there  was  still  considerable  foliage  on 
the  other  plots.    There  was  no  decay 
of  the  tubers,  however,  on  any  of  the 
plots,  but  the  marked  inferiority  in 
yield  on  the  no-potash  plots  was,  no 
doubt,  in  considerable  measur*  due  to 
the '  relatively    early    death    of  the 
foliao-p.     George  Ville,  the  celebrated 
French  agricultural  chemist,  found  in 
his  experiments  that  the  s^nnression 
of  potash  reduced  the  cron  of  potatoes 
from  9  tons  16  cwt.  to  4tom  4  cwt., 
and    wrote    on  the  S'lhiect  :    "  When- 
ever soil  does  not    receive  notash.  or 
where  it  gets  no  manure,  the  plants 
are  poor  and  stunted,  with  withered 
and  dry  leaves,  and  that,  too,  in  the 
month  of  June,  when  the  other  plants 
are    still    in    a    state    of  luxuriant 
growth.     As  for  the  tubers,  they  be- 
come wrinkled,    withered,  and  red""«H 
in     size,     their     preservation  beinc 
almost  impossible.    .    .    .The  lack  of 
potash  in  the  soil  is  coincident  with 
rbe  potato    disease,  whence  we  mav 
draw  the  conclusion  that  when  plants 
are    deprived  of    their  chief  minoral 
constituent,  and  consequently  of  one 
of  the  most  essential  elements  i of  their 
existence,  they  become  a  prey  to  in- 
ferior organisms,  such  as  microscopic 
fungi,   etc." — "  Oueensl.md  Agriculural 
Journal  " 
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Growing  Onions. 

—  Soil.  — 

There  is  mo  crop  which  reuuires  a 
iore  judicious  selection  of  soil  if  the 
ist  results  are  to  be  obtained.  Th* 
>ose,  friable,  voicanic  soil  of  Ballarat , 
tarraambool.  and  Mount  Gambier 
re  as  suitable  for  onions  as  an-  in 
le  -world — ther  are,  in  fact,  the  ideal 
mditions.  Where  such  soil  is  not 
railable,  the  grower  should  to-  a*1'! 
tcure  a  rich,  deep,  friable,  sandv 
«m,  rich  in  humus  or  vegetable 
atter.  The  mechanical  condition  of 
le  soil  is  most  important  this  for  crop, 
nd  heavv  clay  soils  will  not  be  found 
»  be  profitable,  neither  as  a  rule  will 
tdit  sand,  but  it  is  better  th-»n  clay, 
f  suitable  soil  is  not  available  our 
Ivice  is,  leave  the  onion  cron  alone. 

Another  and  most  important  con- 
deration    is    freedom     from  weeds. 


//////// 


FORMALIN 


—  Ths  most  modern  — 

DISINFECTANT 
ANTISEPTIC 
DEODORANT, 


&c. 


for  household  use 


Recommended  by  the  highest 
authorities  in  the  world.  Acts 
as  a  preventive  to  contagion 
from  infectious  diseases.  In- 
valuable for  use  with  telephones. 


The  Adelaide  Chemical 
and  Fert.  to.,  Ltd., 

CUERIE  STREET. 


The  onion  crop  in  it s  early  stages  is 
easily  choked  and  dillicult  to  hoe,  and 
it  is  accordingly  most  unwise  to  plant 
the  crop  on  land  which  has  not  been 
kept  clean  for  several  seasons.  This 
is  one  strong  argument  in  favor  of 
the  laborious  transplanting  system. 

—  Preparation  of  the  Soil.  — 

A  suitable  preparation  is  to  manure 
well  and  plant  potatoes  two  years 
previously,  and  follow  that  with  an- 
other manuring  and  mangolds  or  peas. 
In  America  carrots  are  considered  to 
be  a  desirable  crop  to  precede  onions. 
"Maize  is  also  often  grown  the  vear 
previously.  The  important  point  is 
to  grow  hoed  crops  and  keen  the™ 
clean.  Tt  may  be  mentioned  incidental- 
ly that  cabbages  do  well  after  onions. 

—  Manuring.  — 
The  onion  requires  plenty  of  avail- 
able plant  food.  -  In  this  they  are 
more  greedy  than  either  notatoes 
cabbages,  tomatoes,  or  such  croos. 
and  the  onion-  grower  cannot  too  well 
recognise  the  fact,  for  beginners  often 
fail  on  this  account. 

The  irost  important  factor  in  onion 
culture  is  labor.  It  is  an  expensive 
crop  the  world  over,  and  therefore 
the  grower  should  give  plenty,  of 
manure  to  ensure  the  best  ret'irn  for 
his  labor  for  the  cost  of  a  5  to  10 
Ion  cron  is  nearly  ;-.s  much  as  a  15 
to  ?fl  ton  crop. 

As  to  the  nature  of  manures  to  be 
used  except,  nerhaps.  in  the  rich  vol- 
canic soils,  farmyard  ma'nure  is  in 
dispensable  for  good  crops  especially 
should  it  be  used  freely  on  orecedin  > 
cron=.  From  10  to  GO  loads  an  acre 
will  not  be  too  much,  and  it  shoun'd 
be  as  free  as  possible  from  weeds. 
Fowl  manure  is  very  cood  for  oni^n-. 

Tn  addition  to  this,  artificials  shoul  1 
be  used.  On  an  a-  <  ra  e  2.000  lb.  of 
cnions  contain  (according  to  the  Con- 
necticut Experimental  Station  re«*6rd'i 
2.70  fh.  of  nitrogen.  0.(>2  lb.  phosnhoric 
acid,  anh  2.09  lb.  potash.  A  cron  of 
20  tons  would  therefore  reimovp  from 
the  soil  R0.4S  lb.  nitroo-en  20.(11  lt>. 
nhosp^oric  acid.  *nd  4R.P2  lb.  not  ish. 
Tlvs  indicates  that  we  should  k»v« 
R.  Jj.  Watts,  in  his  bulletin,  " 
Culture  ")  supply  the  thrpe  nlant 
foods  in  thp  above  proportions,  re- 
membering that  thev  must  be  "-reatlv 
in  pxcpss.  for  the  roots  can  onlv 
draw  on  the  small  portion  with  which 
thev  come  in  contact. 

Usually  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  soil  reoftlires  all  three  fertilsers. 
Frorr.  fi  ta  8  cwt.  of  kainit  or  2  to  2 
<>f  muriate  should  he  allied  and  i* 
should  be  well  worked  into  the  soil 
in  the  autumn  lrefore  the  cron  is  to 
be  olnnted. 

For  phosnhroic  acid,  from  2  to  .1 
cwt.  of  superohosnhate  should  bp 
anplicd  before  nlant imr.  Thp  nitrogen 
can  bp  anplipd  in  the  form  of  nitratp 
of  soda  or  aulohate  of  ammonia,  1 
Cwt.  r>er  acre,  can  be  anoliod  with  thp 
cron.  and  1  cwt.  as  a  top-drcssinc 
later  on.  These  manures  will  leave 
the  ground  in  snhndid  condition  for 
future  crops  aftpr  a  heavy  cron  of 
onions  has  bepn  harvested. 


—  Preparing  the  Soil.  — 
The  land  should  be  ploughed  in  the 
autumn  and  the  potash  applied,  be- 
cause potash  manures  seldom  give 
good  results  if  applied  with  the  crop. 
In  spring  the  lend  should  be  cross 
ploughed  and  worked  down  finely 
with  disc  harrows,  spring-tooth  cul- 
tivators, or  the  Planet  Junior  and 
harrows.  Finally,  it  should  be 
smoothed  with  a  plank  drag  or  brush 
harrows.  No  labor  necessary  to  give 
a  good  tilth  is  wasted.  So  true  is 
this  that  the  expression  has  arisen, 
"  As  fine  as  an  onion  bed,"  to  de- 
signate good  cultivation. 

—  Seed.  — 
(rood  seed  is  absolutely  necessary, 
and  as  onion  seed  to  be  good  and 
reliable  must  be  fresh,  it  is  wise  be- 
fore buying  to  get  samples  and  test 
the  germinating  power.  Onion  growers 
should  always  select  and  save  the 
best  bulbs  and  plant  them  for  seed. 

—  Sowing  the  Seed.  — 

Stretch  a  line  across  the  field  as  a 
rniide  for  the  drill,  and  then  with  a 
Planet  Jr.  handdrill,  drill  in  the 
first,  row.  Then  have  attached  to  the 
drill  a  ;guide  by  which  the  second  and 
subsequent  rows  can  be  drilled  with 
ease  and  regularity  ;  4  lb.  of  good 
seed  will  be'  enough  for  an  acre  of 
T.oad  onion  ground,  b  >t  to  ensure  a 
full  stand  it  is  best  to  add  one  or 
two  pounds  to  that. 

—  Planting  Out,  — 
This  is  back-ach'ng  work,  and  boys 
are  best  at  it  with  a  r  ood  man  to 
look  after  them  and  keep  them  roin,g. 
Have  good  planting  lines  and  good 
dibbles.  Cut  the  roots  three-parts 
off  and  the  too  half  off.  Teach  the 
boys  to  hold  the  plants  in  the  left 
hand,  and  plant  so  that  the  roots 
an-  straight  d~wn  and  the  bulb  just 
below  the  surface.  The'  soil  must*  be 
well  firmed  round  the  roots  bv  one 
prpssure  of  the  dibble. 

The  rows  should  be  I  foot  apart 
and  the  onions  4in.  in  the  rows. 
Four  inches  in  diameter  is  a  big 
on;on.  and  we  oinly  need  to  have 
enough  space  for  the  onions  to  rrrow 
to  meet  one  another,  for  the  trms  do 
not  crowd  the  eround.  p.s  do  those  of 
some  crops,  thus,  rendering  wider 
planting  neepssarv  for  air  and  light. 

—  Weeds.  — 

Success  with  onions  depends  to 
a  very  considerable  extent  on  keep- 
ing the  field  free  from  weeds  and 
the  soil  well  worked.  The  Planet 
or  other  similar  wheel  hoe  w*ill 
do  this  admirably  and  in  a  large 
field  a  horse  can  be  used.  As  a 
rule,  however,  most  of  the  work 
will  have  to  be  done  with  hand 
wheel  hoes. 

"  No  one  can  hope  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  commercial  onion-grow, 
ing,"  savs  T.  Greiner  in  Burpee's 
'  Onions  for  Profit,'  without  being 
well-equipped  with  those  imple- 
ments,-or  Without  using  them,  less 
as   weed-destroyers,    but  rather  as 
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preventives  against  weeds.  The 
fight  should  begin  before  weeds  can 
be  seen." 

This  is  necessary,  and  usually 
involves  the  greatest  expense  in 
producing  the  onion  crop.  The 
planting-out  system  gains  in  this 
much  what  it  loses  in  the  trouble 
of  planting.  Roys  are  good  for 
weeding  if  they  can  be  kept  going 
under  a  good  man.  Girls  are  bet- 
ter still,  and  it  is  good  hea.lt hv 
work  for  them,  and  not  too  hard. 
Boys,  girls,  or  men  must  be 
taught  to  keep  their  feiet  well  be- 
tween the  >  rows. 

Hilling  is  not  only  not  needed, 
but  should  be  carefully  avoided, 
as  the  onion  bulb  wants  to  grow 
on  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Go 
over  with  the  wheel  hoe  and  do 
all  that  can  be  done  with  that 
and  the  hand  hoe,  and  then  finish 
off  by  hand  weeding,  for  to  en- 
sure success  tjhe  crop  must  be  kept 
clean  and  the  soil  must  be  kept 
loose  and  free. 

—  Gathering.  — 

It  is  not  necessary .  to  break  the 
tops,  as  some  believe.  It  is  not 
the  habit  of  the  onion  to  run  to 
seed  the  first  year,  and  when  it 
does  it  shows  that  the  seed  is 
not  of  a  good  strain.  The  onion 
plant  is  a  biennial  and  stores  as 
much  nutriment  as  it  can  in  the 
bulb  the  first  season,  and  then 
dies  down  to  rest  until  the  next 
season,  when  it  uses  the  material 
to  produce  a  flower  stalk  and 
seed. 

Onions  mature  unevenly,  and  it 
does  not  do  to  wait  until,  all  are 
dead,  for  thev  will  ripen  off  after 
being  pulled.  They  should  be 
pulled,  and  if  the  sun  be  not  too 
hot  left  in  the  windrows  to  cure, 
i.e.,  to  dry  off,  which  mav  take  a 
week  or  more,  according  to  the 
weather.  Thev  should  not  be  left 
too  long,  and  if  rain  threatens 
should  be  got  under  cover. 

—  Storage.  — 

If  onions  are  to  be  stored,  do 
not  let  them  stand  in  sacks.  If 
possible,  gather  them  in  boxes  or 
baskets,  and  cart  them  to  the 
store,  and  there  empty  them  out 
on  the  floor,  or  on  shelves,  or  in 
a  loft.  If  well  cured  and  dry  they 
can  be  piled  a  foot  deep,  but  to 
keep  onions  the  tops  and  roots 
should  be  twisted  off. 

—  Yield.  — 

A  good  crop  of  onions  should 
yield  13  tons  to  the  acre,  and  a 
very  heavy  crop  up  to  20  tons. 
Probably  from  5  to  10  tons  are 
nearer  the  general  yield. 


—  Notes.  — 

Do  not  spare  the  stable,  or  cow 
or  barnyard  manure,  aftid  have  it 
free  from  weeds  and  well  rotted. 

Do  not  throw  old  stems,  useless 
onions,  etc.,  about  the  land  if  it 
is  to  be  cropped  again  the  follow- 
ing vear,  for  thev  may  cause 
blight. 

Poultry  manure  and  nightsoil 
are  good  for  onions. 

The  more  well-rotted  stable  man- 
ure the  better  the  onion  crop. 


A  RECORD ! 


How  to  Make  an  Asparagus 
Bed. 


Reply  to  .1  : — As  asparagus  is  a 
permanent  crop  it  is  worth  taking 
reasonable  trouble  to  thoroughly  pre 
pare  the  bed.  The  amount  of  prepara- 
tion necessary  will  to  a  large  extent 
depend  upon  the  natural  soil.  Long 
narrow  beds  are  preferable,  so  that 
the  cutting  can  be  done  from  each 
side,  without  disturbance  of  the  roots. 
The  beds  should  lie  kept  low  because 
the  yearly  dressing  will  tend  to 
build  it  up.  Four  feet  beds  taking 
three  rows  are  are  a  handy  width, or 
two  rows  may  be  planted  in  a  three 
foot  bed.  Tf  the  shape  of  the  ground 
at  one's  disposal  makes  it  desirable 
to  have  beds  side  by  side,  the  whole 
area  including 1  the  18  inch  dividing 
paths  shoidd  be  prepared.  This  will 
give  extra'  feed  infer  rooim  for  the  roots. 
To  prepare  the  bed  take  out  the  soil 
the  depth  of  18  inches,  keening  the 
top  spit  apart,  if  the  subsoil  is  very 
poor  it  is  advisable  to  wheel  it  away, 
and  replace  it  by  better.  The  ground 
should  be  thoroughly  turned  over  to 
the  depth  of  quite  three  feet. 

Some  authorities  advocate  another 
foot  but  this  is  going  to  unnecessary 
trouble  and  expense.  Having  tho- 
onqrhlv.  broken  uw  th"  bottom  soil, 
removing  any  which  is  best  awav. 
any  garden  refuse  scrapings  from  the 
wood  heao,  hones,  old  boots,  etc., 
can  be  dug  in.  Any  long  manure 
available  and  a  liberal  dressing  of 
bone  dust,  sav  2Tbs.  to  the  square 
vard,  should  be  worked  in  at  the 
same  time.  Having  prenared  the 
bottom  and  trodden  it  fairlv  firm, 
old  decayed  manure  and  the  best  of 
the  top  soil,  should  be  placed  on  the 
bed  in  alternate  layers,  and  forked 
over.  Continue  this  until  the  bed  is 
somewhat  higher  than  the  sur- 
round in"  ground.  If  left  for  a  f^w 
weeks  it  will  sink  a  good  de-d. 
During  this  time  the  surface  should 
be  turned  over  two  or  thre<>  times  so 
that  the  soil  will  be  mellow  nnd 
warm    when    the    roofs  'n]wr>evl  \- 

it.  . 


AULDANA 
WINES  .  . 


in   competition    against  all 


AUSTRALIA 


at  ADELAIDE  WINE  SHOWS 


1*)4.    CHAMPION  CUF  f«c 

HOCK 

l«05.    CHAMPION  CUP  f«r 

CLARET 

1906.    CHAMPION  CUP  for 

SHERRY 


Land  must  not  be  ploughed  in  a 
too  wet  condition,  otherwise  it 
cakes  still  more. 


Besides  also  many 

FIRST  PRIZES 

too  numerous  to  mention 
Town  Offiee  : 

Australasia  Chambers, 
King  Wm.  St.,  Adelaide; 
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The  Breeding,  Selection,  and 
Care  of  the  Dairy  Cow. 

From  an  article  by  M.  B.  Connor 
in  the  Victorian  .1  ournal  of  Agri- 
culture. 


(Continued  from  June  Issue). 


We  may,  therefore,  from  these 
and  other  similar  facts,  winch 
could  be  further  extended,  be  jus- 
tified in  concluding  that,  so  far  as 
regards  the  size,  general  appear- 
ance, external  form,  and  muscular 
development,  the  influence  of  the 
male  is  superior  and  stronger  to 
that  of  the  female.  Yet  it  must 
be  clearly  understood,  that  I  do 
not  wish  it  to  be  inferred  by  the 
stress  I  have  laid  upon  the  im- 
portance of  the  selection  of  the 
bull,  that  the  qualities  of  the  fe- 
male axe  a  matter  of  indifference. 
So  far  from  this  being  the  case, 
I  would  censure  in  the  strongest 
terms,  anv  neglect  displaved  in  the 
selection  of  the  qualifications  ne- 
cessarv  in  the  cow  to  be  used  for 
breeding  purposes.  It  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  study  the 
breeding  and  milking  qualifications 
of  the  cow  as  those  of  the  bull, 
thouo-h  the  respective  excellencies 
mav  not  ha  the  same.  Hereditary 
disease,  and  weakness  of  constitu- 
tion are  much  more  likelv  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  offspring  by 
the  cow  than  the  bull,  which  is  in 
keeping  with  the  long  and  inti- 
mate connection  maintained  be- 
tween the  cow  and  her  calf,  both 
before  and  after  birth,  till  wean- 
ing'takes  place.  As  the  same  blood 
nourishes  both,  each  is  likelv  to 


become  affected  bv  any  unhealthy 
change  in  this  fluid.  Soundness  of 
constitution  is,  therefore,  an  in- 
dispensable requisite  in  the  cow. 
The  fact,  however,  of  the  male 
animal  begetting  fifty  to  sixty  off- 
spring in  the  course  of  a  year, 
whilst  the  female  seldom  produces 
more  than  one,  must,  and  always 
will,  cause  improvements  in  breeds 
of  animals  to  be  principally  ef- 
fected bv  means  of  the  male  used 
in  the  herds. 

—  Selection  of  Animals  For 
Breeding.  — 

The  animals  selected  for  breed- 
inp-  must  be  adapted  for  some  well 
defined  purnose  in  the  system  of 
management,  and  to  the  condi- 
tions in  which  they  are  to  be 
placed.  The  principal  causes  of 
animal  variation  are  climate,  food, 
and  habit.  Where  practicable,  it 
is  alvvavs  wise  to  procure  stock 
from  similar  country,  as  it  is  ne- 
cessarv  to  start  with  stock  suit- 
able to  one's  district.  All  improve- 
ments in  both  animals  anM  plants 
are  due  to  the  natural  laws  of 
variation.  The  slightest  differ- 
ences of  form  or  organization  are 
more  or  less  hereditary  and  trans- 
mitted bv  the  parent  to  the  pro- 
wnv.  Desirable  variations  are 
selected,,  perpetuated,  and,  as  they 
anpear,  accumulated.  High  cul- 
tivation is  therefore  .necessary  to 
maintain  imnmved  form.  As  there 
are  no  infallible  external  signs  in- 
dicating mi1k-<nviiifr  capacity,  ex- 
ceptions will  alwiavs  be  met  with. 

Much  attention,  when  selecting  a 
n'airv  cow,  is  directed  to  the 
growth  of  the  wedge-shaped  body, 


the  improvement  of  the  hind  quar- 
ters, and  the  development  of  the 
udder,  with  all  its  graceful  out- 
lines and  symmetrical  proportions. 

The  full  viw  of  a  typical  dairy 
cow  shows  a  lean,  roomy  frame  ; 
a  distinctly  wedge-shaped  body, 
with  moderately  long  neck  ;  good 
sloping  shoulders  ;  fine  wither  ; 
broad  and  deep  chest  ;  light  fore 
quarters,  gradually  enlarging  in 
depth  and  width  towards  the  hind 
quarters  ;  well  sprung  ribs  ; 
straight  back  ;  deep  at  flanks  ; 
long  and  broad  hind  quarters  ; 
thighs  deep  and  broad  ;  fine  bone- 
large  docile  eyes  ;  capacious,  well 
shaped  udder— broad,  well  up  to 
the  body  and  running  firmly  along 
the  belly,  the  teats  squarely  set 
on  and  hanging  perpendicularly. 

Cows  of   this   type  and  quality 

cannot  be  picked  up  every  day, 

and  must  be  bred  on  the  lines  al- 
ready indicated. 

The  dairvmen  of  the  Jersey  and 
Guernsey  Islands  set  a  good  ex- 
ample to  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
the  way  thev  guard  the  purity  of 
blood  in  their  cattle.  As  far  back 
as  1789,  a  law  was  passed  in 
Jersey,  making  it  unlawful  to  im- 
port anv  living  cattle  into  the 
island.  Heavy  fines  were  imposed 
on  the  importer,  the  vessel,  and 
even  the  sailors  who  aided  in  such 
importation.  It  is  just  this  jealous 
regard  for  the  purity  of  blood  in 
their  cattle  that  has  sent  all  the 
world  to  these  islands  for  them. 
Contrast  this  wise  policy  with 
that  of  the  Victorian  dairy  far- 
'mer  who  is  not  content  until  he 
can  pack  all  known  breeds  into  the 
skin  of  one  animal,  with  the  re- 
sult that  he  has  neither  special 
purpose,  nor  dual  purpose,  but  a 
no  purpose  cow.  It  simply  shows 
what  a  lot  we  have  to  learn  in 
regard  to  successful  breeding. 

—  Feeding.  — 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  selection 
and  breeding  of  dairy  cows  is  the 
question  of  proper  feeding.  Dairy 
cows,  no  matter  how  good  thev 
mav  be  at  the  pail,  if  they  are 
not  fed  to  stimulate  their  produc- 
tive capacity,  will  not  produce 
profitable  returns.  The  old  rule 
of  thumb  practice  of  the  average 
farmer  in  confining  the  cows 
strictlv  to  the  nroducts  of  the  pas- 
tures for  their  sustenance  will 
have  to  become  a  thing  of  the 
past  if  dairvino-  is  to  be  carried 
on  successfully.  Hand  feeding 
must  be  resorted  to  and  prepara- 
tion made  to  conserve  abundance 
of  succulent  nutritious  food  for  the 
dairy  herd  during  the  dry  months 
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by  the  aid  of  the  silo.  This  is 
imperative,  for  with  the  natural 
pastures  as  the  onlv  supply  of 
food,  milking  caws  suffer  in  con- 
stitution during  bad  seasons.  If 
this  trying  condition  is  continued 
and  practised,  emaciation  of  the 
body  is  a  natural  consequence. 
Heavy  milkers  under  these  trying 
conditions  become  seriously  in- 
jured, as  more  digestive  food  will 
be  converted  into  the  milk  at  the 
cost  of  their  vitality.  The  con- 
stitution becomes  weakened,  and 
functional  derangement  and  disease; 
of  the  organs  follow,  brought 
about  bv  sheer  starvation.  The 
progeny  is  also  endangered  if  the 
cow  is  in  calf,  as  it  is  deprived  of 
the  nutriment  and  support  which 
should  be  obtained,  from  a  well 
nourished  mother  to  lav  the  foun- 
dation of  a  good  constitution  and 
a  profitable  milker, 

Dairy  farmers  are  often  led 
astray  regarding  the  result  of 
feeding  and  the  effect  'it  has  on  the 
return  of  milk  produced.  A  cow 
when  freshly  calved,  if  in  low  con- 
dition, will  generally  respond  to  a 
s-stem  of  judicious  feeding  and 
care,  and  the  quantity  of  her  milk 
will  increase  in  volume,  especially 
if  the  feed  she  has  been  accustomed 
to  is  devoid  of  the  necessary  pro- 
teid  constituents  and  moisture  ; 
this  increase  will,  however,  only 
continue  until  such  time  as  she 
builds  up  her  svstem  and  becomes 
properly  nourished.     After  the  cow 


becomes  well  nourished  and  reaches 
her  highest  attainments,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  method  of  feeding 
that  will  raise  the  standard  of  her 
milk  to  a  still  higher  degree.  Any 
food  taken  into  the  svstem  up  to 
this  point  and  not  utilised  for  the 
production  of  milk,  will  be  used  for 
forming  fresh  flesh  or  be  excreted. 

The  weighing  of  each  cow's  milk 
and  the  use  of  the  Babcock  tester 
will  enable  the  dairyman  to  dis- 
criminate between  good  and  bad 
cows,  those  not  paying  their  way" 
and  those  being  milked  at  a 
profit.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
cows  kept  in  most  herds,  those 
that  eat  more  than  they  make, 
and  those  that  make  more  than 
thev  eat.  "  Feed  for  quantity 
and  breed  for  quality  "  is  a  gol- 
den rule  where  the  dairy  cow  is 
concerned.  Cows  cannot  change 
the  relative  proportions  of  their 
milk  to  suit  our  convenience  ;  all 
we  can  do  with  feed  is  to  assist 
the  cow  to  produce  a  large  quan- 
tity of  milk  of  her  own  individual 
proportions. 

The  principle  of  balancing  the 
elements  of  food  so  that  the  cow 
mav  be  best  assisted  to  make  milk 
and  in  profitable  quantities,  the 
studv  of  environment,  how  to  pro-, 
mote  her  hekilth  and  comfort,  'and 
the  treatment  meted  out  to  her, 
all  have  an  important  bearing  on 
the  return  in  milk  she  will  pro- 
duce from  .the  feed  given  her.  The 
cow  to  keep  in  the    herd    is  one 
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that  has  the  ability  to  turn  all 
the  food  she  may  eat  and  digest, 
over  and  above  that  required  for 
her  maintenance,  toward  the 
udder,  there  to  be  transformed  in- 
to milk.  The  capacity  of  a  cow 
for  producing  milk  depends  largely 
upon  her  capability  for  digesting 
food  and  assimilating  it  into  her 
tissues.  Dairymen  who  profit 
most  bv  the  keeping  of  cows  soon 
learn  to  familiarize  themselves 
with  these  important  characteris- 
tics, and  understand  their  rela- 
tionship to  capacity  for  produc- 
tion. Feeding  the  dairy  cow  for 
profit  involves  a  minute  studv  of 
each  animal  in  the  herd  ;  it  re- 
quires the  knowledge  of  the  amount 
of  milk  and  fat  each  cow  is  cap- 
able of  producing. 

Dairy  farming  is  becoming  inten- 
sive rather  than  extensive.  It  is 
not  uncommon  now  to  hear  of 
persons  raising  profitiable  crops 
from  apparently  poor  land,  while 
other  people  receive  no  return  at 
all  from  land  of  similar  texture. 
The  value  of  the  manure  made 
from  good  feeding  is  more  and 
appreciated  by  the  farmer  as  he 
uses  it  to  renovate  his  depleted 
soil,  robbed  of  both  its  humus  and 
its  nitrogen  bv  continual  cropping. 
This  loss  can  be  avoided  by  rais- 
ing more  fodder,  keeping  more 
stock,  and  thereby  making  more 
manure.  Care  must,  however,  be 
taken  to  provide  a  sufficiently 
rapid  rotation  of  crops  to  insure 
good  soil  texture,  and  at  the  same 
time,  abundance  of  fodder  to  be 
mixed  with  silage,  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  which  should  always  be 
available. 

As  the  silo  preserves  the  green 
succulent  fodder  throughout  the 
vear  better  results  are  obtained 
than  when  crops  are  converted  in- 
to hav.  One  important  reason  in 
favour  of  silage  is  that  its  pre- 
paration is  founded  on  the  fact 
that  all  green  fodders  contain 
about  75  per  cent,  of  water,  and 
to  per  cent,  of  fibre.  When  thev 
are  dried,  the  water  has  shrunk 
to  20  per  cent,  and  the  fibre  has 
increased  to  over  40  per  cent. 
Much  of  the  nutriment  in  the  suc- 
culent state,  therefore,  becomes 
woody  fibre  in  the  dry  prepared 
fodder.  The  blood  and  lean  meat 
in  the  animal  are  mostly  derived 
from  the  protein  in  the  food  eaten, 
and  not  from  the  carbo-hydrates, 
or  fat,  which  onlv  produce  heat, 
enerp-v,  and  fat.  It  is  literally 
true  that  the  protein  does  make 
all  these  substances  but  at  too 
"■reat  an  expense  to  be  nractically 
carried  out.  One  fourth  of  the 
solids  in  milk  is  protein    and  it 
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therefore  follows  that  the  more 
milk  a  cow  gives,  the  more  pro- 
tein she  requires.  For  the  silo 
grow  plenty  of  maize  and  legum- 
inous crops.  The  maize  should  be 
allowed  to  thoroughly  mature  and 
not  cut  until  the  grain  has  reached 
the  dent  stage  of  growth.  Lucerne 
is  still  better,  as  nibs,  of  it  are 
equivalent  to  81bs.  of  bran  It 
would  pay  farmers  handsomely  to 
go  in  for  more  lucerne  cultivation. 
Peas  and  oats,  mixed  and  sowed 
at  the  rate  of  two  to  three  bushels 
to  the  acre,  and  cut  when  the  oat 
heads  are  well  formed  and  the  peas 
are  in  blood,  make  a  splendid  feed 
high  in  protein,  and  one  greatly 
relished  by  the  cow. 

(to  be  continued). 
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(By  "  Agricola.") 

To  most  people  the  soil  is  a 
most  uninteresting  and  common- 
place th  ng.  We  are  so  accus- 
tomed to  regard  it  as  dirt  or 
something  unclean,  that  it  is  most 
difficult  to  realise  that  the  soil  is 
a  most  charming  chemical  labora- 
tory where  numerous  complex 
chemical  changes  are  constantly 
taking  place.  We  can  scarcely 
imagine  the  soil  as  teeming  with 
life,  microscopic  though  it  be — in 
fact,  more  thickly  populated  than 
the  surface  of  the  earth. 

For  generations  and  generations 
the  soil  and  everything  connected 
with  it  have  been  shunned.  (July 
during  recent  years  have  farming 
and  gardening  been  considered  de- 
sirable callings  to  pursue.  The  im- 
mense strides  which  have  been 
made  in  agricultural  science  have 
done  a  great  deal  to  raise  the 
rural  industries  to  a  high  level. 
The  spirit  of  investigation  has 
been  aroused,  and  every  intelligent 
farmer  is  studying  his  soils  and 
crops  and  endeavouring  to  under- 
stand more  and  more  about  the 
farm  which  he  owns. 

—  Soil  Analysis.  — 

Nothing  seems  simpler  than  to 
make  a  chemical  analysis  of  a  soil 
and  find  out  what  is  missing  in  a 
particular  soil  that  makes  it  in- 
ferior to  a  soil  in  another  part  of 
the  State.  It  is  not  such  a  simple 
matter  as  it  looks.  The  soil  is 
not  only  a  vast  reservoir  of  plant 
food  which  can  be  drawn  upon  by 
the  foots  of  pflants  just  as  need- 
ed, but  it  is  also  a  great  factory 
where  raw  material  in  the  shape 
of  manure  is  formed  into  the  fin- 
ished article— the  crop.  A  com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  soil  and  the 
part  it  plays  in  the  feeding  of  the 
plants  is  only  obtained  by  an  in- 
vestigation into  the  chemical,  phy- 
sical, and  biological  aspects  of  the 
question. 

—  Not  a  Storehouse  Only.  — 

We  must  not  regard  the  soil  as 
a  mere  storehouse  of  plant  food, 
water  is  indispcnsible  to  all 
plants.  It  is,  therefore,  of  para- 
mount importance  to  study  the 
movement  of  water  through  the 
soil.  The  texture  of  the  soil  and 
the  proportions  of  water  and  air 
which  it  retains ,  affect  its  temper- 
ature. Some  soils  are  much 
warmer  than  others  under  the 
same  conditions  ;  hence  some  soils 
are  earlv,  others  are  late. 


—  Not  a  Dead,  Inert  Mass.  — 

The  soil  is  not  a  dead,  inert 
mass.  It  is  a  scene  of  the  great- 
est activity,  both  chemically  and 
biologically.  Were  we  able  to 
watch  the  countless  operations 
going  on  in  the  first  foot  of  soil 
we  would  be  filled  with  wonder 
and  amazement.  Probably  with 
all  our  great  inventions  working 
on  these  subjects  we  shall  some 
day  have  presented  to  us  in  cine- 
matograph stvle  a  busy  scene  as 
enacted  in  our  surface  soil.  Some 
of  the  organisms  in  the  soil  work 
upon  the  dead  vegetable  matter 
and  completely  transform  it  into 
valuable  plant  food.  Other  or- 
ganisms work  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection and  destroy  the  plant 
foods.  Certain  other  organisms 
live  upon  the  roots  of  plante  to 
the  mutual  benefit  of  both. 

—  Differences.  — 

One  cannot  help  noticing  in  a 
ong  train  journey  the  gradual 
change  in  the  flora  (plant  life)  as 
he  passes  from  one  part  of  the 
State  to  another.  The  change  is 
a  very  decided  one  on  passing' from 
Adelaide  through  the  Mount  Lofty 
Ranges,  to  Callington,  and  thence 
to  Murray  Bridge,  through  the 
desert  past  Narracoorte  to  Mount 
Gambier. 

It  cannot  help  being  noticed 
that  certain  plants  do  better  in 
some  regions  than  others.  Some 
plants  grow  well  near  the  sea- 
shores, some  thrive  on  wet  clay 
soils,  whilst  others  grow  to  per- 
fection in  our  very  sandy  soils. 

Certain  weeds  grow  well  in  clay 
lands,  others  again  tolerate  the 
sandy  stretches  of  country. 

Plants  are  much  influenced  by 
environment,  and  at  times  slow 
to  adapt  themselves  to  new  con- 
ditions. 

This  is  noticeable  with  intro- 
duced plants.  A  wheat  that  does 
well  in  Russia  or  Manitoba  may, 
during  its  first  season,  be  almost 
a  failure  in  our  State.  It  may  take 
several  vears  before  the  new  plant 
accommodates  itself  to  new  con- 
ditions of  life. 

From  what  has  been  stated  it 
must  be  felt  that  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  soM  and  its  ori- 
gin is  of  great  importance  to  the 
farmer. 

—  The  Soil  and  Its  Origin.  — 

If  we  take  samples  of  soils  from 
various  sources  we  cannot  help 
noticing  that  the  soil  is  composed 
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6f  mingled  fragments  of  different 
material,  chiefly  small  particles  of 
rock  of  varying  sizes,  from  small 
pebbles  to  grains  only  discernible 
i,y  the  magnifying  glass.  From 
such  examination  we  are  led  to 
believe  that  all  soils  have  been 
formed  from  rocks. 

All  soils  are  derived  from  the 
original  or  igneous  rocks  of  the 
earth.  Granites,  diorites,  and 
gabbros  are  good  examples  of  the 
primary  i  rocks  of  our  globe.  Geo- 
logy teaches  us  that  our  globe 
was  once  a  molten  mass,  which 
upon  cooling  solilied  into  rocks. 
These  rocks  must  have  contained 
all  the  mineral  matter  of  plant 
food.  We  cannot  conceive  of  any 
other  source.  All  such  plant  food 
must  have  been  in  a  most  in- 
soluble state  which  had  to  be 
changed  by  various  agencies  into 
a  soluble. 

,  We  can  study  these  changes  b«$St 
by  reference  to  the  lava  beds  of 
recent  origin.  In  an  incredibly 
short  time  this  molten  material 
solidifies,  and  the  resulting  rock 
is  soon  transformed  into  more  or 
less  fertile  soil. 

—  Pulverisation.  — 

The  first  step  in  tne  formation  of 
soil  from  rock  must  be  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  rock  into  smaller 
particles.      Quite  a  number  of  na- 
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tural  a>  encies  'take  part  in  this 
process.  Heat  and  cold,  the  action 
of  air,  water,  ice,  and  wind  all 
have  their  work  to  perform  in  this 
respect.  Consider  a  granite  rock. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  the  gran- 
ites at  Victor  Harbor,  the  Bluff, 
and  Port  Elliot.  Those  who  have 
visited  Port  Lincoln  must  have 
been  struck  with  the  great  develop- 
ment of  granite  rocks  in  that  dis- 
trict. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  dis- 
tinguished by  the  naked  eye 
three  distinct  minerals  which  com- 
prise these  granite  rocks.  The 
black-looking  shining  material 
which  peels  off  in  small  Hakes  is 
mica  ;  the  pink  mineral  is  a  fels- 
par ;  and  the  somewhat  bluish 
mineral  is  quartz.  A  typical  gran- 
ite contains  mica,  felspar,  and 
quartz. 

These  three  minerals  are  differ- 
ently affected  by  changes  of  tem- 
peratures. When  heated  they  ex- 
pand at  different  rates,  and  when 
cooling  their  rates  of  contraction 
are  different.  When  such  rock  is 
subject  to  extremes  of  tempera- 
tures, the  result  must  be  to  shat- 
ter the  rock,  not  of  course  in  a 
single  night.  The  natural  forces 
are  continually  operating.  In  our 
northern  districts  and  particular- 
ly in  Central  Australia,  the  differ- 
ence in  temperature  between  day 
and  night  is  very  marked  indeed. 
The  hottest  part  of  the  day  ex- 
periences a  temperature  of  about 
160  deg.,  which  gradually  sinks  to 
zero  at  night.  The  water  Will  al- 
most boil  in  the  day,  and  at  night 
become  frozen.  Rocks  in  these 
regions  are  constantly  being 
strained  by  the  unequal  expansion 
and  contraction  of  the  component 
minerals.  Even  if  the  rock  is  com- 
posed of  only  one  mineral  these 
changes  of  temperature  gradually 
tend  to  disintegrate  it  (break  it 
up).  It  can  easily  be  imagined 
how  soon  granite  rocks  begin  to 
crumble  away  in  these  dry  re- 
gions. The  rocks  are  eventually 
reduced  to  dust.  Then  the  wind 
does  its  part  in  conveying  this 
dust  to  other  places,  piling  the  ma- 
terial up  into  vast  sandhills  or 
dunes.  The  great  sandy  ridges  of 
Central  Australia,  the  dunes  of 
Sahara,  and  Central  Asia  are 
formed  in  this  way. 

There  are  immense  deposits  of 
loess  in  China.  This  vast  accu- 
mulation is  supposed  by  geologists 
to  be  nothing  else  than  the  fine 
dust  carried  by  the  wind  from  the 
great  desert  of  Central  Asia. 

Those  who  have  lived  in  Broken 
Hill  can  readily  imagine  what  the 


wind  can  do  in  piling  up  dust. 
During  our  dry  summer  large 
quantities  of  dust  are  carried  away 
by  wind.  We  can  watch  the  pro- 
gress of  the  sandhills  on  the  coast 
at  our  watering  places.  We  see 
fences  almost  covered  by  sand,  and 
houses  being  overwhelmed  in  the 
same  manner. 

Vegetation  plays  an  important 
part  in  [ire venting  the  surface  soil 
Irom  being  blown  away.  Our  great- 
est dust  storms  occur  on  wide, 
treeless  plains.  It  hot  climates 
the  most  important  agent  engaged 
in  breaking  down  rocks  to  dust  is 
change  in  temperature. 

—  Action  of  Frost.  — 

In  cold  countries  the  great 
weathering  agent  is  frost — intense 
cold.  Physics  teach  us  that  water 
whilst  changing  into  ice,,  expands 
with  almost  irresistible  force.  If 
a  bottle  'be  filled  withi  water, 
corked  tightly,  and  exposed  on  a 
very  cold  night,  when  the  tem- 
perature falls  below  zero,  it  will 
be  found  to  be  cracked  when  ex- 
amined next  morning.  On  the 
Continent  of  Europe  and  North 
America  it  is  no  uncommon  occur- 
rence for  water  pipes  to  burst 
during  cold  weather. 

Almost  all  rocks,  and  especially 
sandy  ones,  are  somewhat  porous. 
Thev  therefore  absorb  water.  Dur- 
ing exceedingly  cold  weather  this 
water  freezes,  expands,  and  forces 
tides  of  rock  are  bound  firmly  to- 
the  particles  of  rock  apart.  Whilst 
the  water  remains  as  ice  the  par- 
gether.  When  the  ice  melts  the 
rock  particles  easily  separate. 
Consider  a  lump  of  hard  soil. 
Rain  falls.  The  clod  becomes 
saturated  with  water,  which 
freezes,  expands,  and  forces  the 
particles  of  soil  apart.  The  clod 
remains  as  hard  as  a  stone  until 
the  thawing  sets  in,  when  it  falls 
to  the  finest  powder,  in  a  finer 
state  of  subdivision  than  Can  be 
obtained  by  any  crushing  machine 
in  existence.  Frost  in  these  coun- 
tries is  a  great ,  tillage  implement, 
and  is  a  farmer's  friend.  When 
frost  damages  our  crops  we  are 
apt  to  regard  it  as  a  curse  rather 
than  a  blessing.  It  may  do  harm 
at  times,  but  it  also  does  incal- 
culable good. 

Have  you  ever  ascended  the  side 
of  a  hill  in  a  cold  climate ,  and  no- 
ticed the  number  of  loose  stones 
that  make  walking  a  great  effort? 
These  si  ones  are  the  result  of  the 
work  of  frost.  They  have  been 
broken  from  the  rock  composing 
the  mountain,  and  are  gradually 
working  their  way  down  the  side 
of  the  hill.     In  Scotland   such  ac- 
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cumulations  of  loose  stones  are 
termed  "  screes." 

In  humid  countries  the  face  of 
polished  granite  rapidly  deterior- 
ates. Cleopatra's  Needle  retained 
its  polished  face  for  centuries  on 
tne  banks  of  the  Mile,  but  on  re- 
moval to  London  it  was  soon 
found  necessary  to  apply  a  water- 
proof varnish  to  protect  the  sur- 
tace.  In  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  and  manv  other  countries 
the  same  precautions  have  to  be 
taken  to  protect  polished  slabs. 
When  Hag  stones  have  to  be  quar- 
ried it  is  customarv  for  the  work- 
men to  saturate  the  surface  of 
the  rock  with  water  before  winter 
Sets  in,  for  the  rock,  is  found  to 
spilt  more  readily  along  the  bedding 
places  under  the  action  of  frost 
than  bv  anv  other  means. 


Using  Commercial  Fertilizers. 

Artificial  manures  are  used  for 
the  express  purpose  of  obtaining 
an  increased  yield,  and  thereby  a 

eater  profit.  Whether  the  fer- 
tiliser used  will  give  a  bigger  pro- 
fit, or  anv  profit  at  all,  depends 
fhielly  upon  the  soil  and  the  par- 
ticular crop.  If  the  manure  hap- 
pens to  suit  soil,  climate  and  Con- 
ditions, an  increased  yield  must 
result.  At  present  it  is  a  case  of 
?'  follow  mv  leader."  Everybody 
uses  phosphate  because  the  next 
f*  fellow  "  obtains  a  good  yield  by 
So  doing.  Farmers  as  a  rule  know 
pery  little  about  their  soils  and 
the  requirements  of  their  crops. 
South  Australian  farmers  are  no 
worse  than  others  in  this  respect, 
probablv  thev  have  a  better  know- 
ledge than  their  friends  in  other 
parts  of  the  Commonwealth.  At 
all  events,  South  Australian  far- 
mers are  welcomed  all  over  Aus- 
tralia. We  use  manures  more  pro- 
fitablv  than  farmers  in  the  eastern 
States.  In  some  parts  of  New 
South  Wales  farmers  are  afraid  to 
use  superphosphate  ;  not  until 
their  neighbour  has  grown  several 
Mod  crops  can  they  be  induced  to 
mo  likewise.  It  is  certainly  a 
good  plan  for  farmers  to  conduct 
Experiments  on  a  small  scale  on 
their  own  farms.  By  so  doing 
thev  learn  much  in  regard  to  the 
cKmatic  conditions  prevailing  on 
their  own  farm.  There  are  se- 
veral different  s\ steins  in  vogue 
in  many  parts  of  the  world.  I 
will  now  describe  a  few. 

—  The  Ville  System.  — 

The  Ville  system  is  so  named 
after  the  celebrated  French  chein- 
K.  No  svstem  is  absolutely  the 
best,  each  lias  its  own  particular 
merits.      Voile's   method  assumes 


that  plants  may,  as  far  as  man- 
ures are  concerned,  be  divided  in- 
to three  groups.  Une  group  is 
specially  benefited  by  the  applica- 
tion of  phosphates,  a  second  by 
potash  manures,  and  the  third 
require  nitrogen  in  abundance. 
Ville  s  plan  suggests  that  the 
dominant  fertiliser  should  be  ap- 
plied in  excess  to  the  particular 
group.  By  this  system  wheat, 
rve,  oats,  barley,  require  nitrogen 
in  excess  ;  phosphoric  acid  is  dom- 
inant for  turnips,  maize,  sorghum, 
sugar  cane  ;  while  peas,  beans, 
clover,  and  potatoes  require  pot- 
ash manures.  This  system  does 
not  bar  the  use  of  other  manures 
to  the  group  of  plants  mentioned. 
It  implies  that  while  phosphatic 
and  potash  manures  may  be  need- 
ed by  wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  ni- 
trogen must  be  the  plant  food 
applied  in  excess.  When  the  soil 
is  fairly  well  supplied  with  plant 
food  and  the  field  is  well  tided, 
this  system  of  manuring  should 
give  good  results. 

—  Wagner's  System.  — 
Wagner's  svstem  was  propound- 
ed by  the  German  scientist  of  the 
same  name.  According  to  Wag- 
ner as  phosphatic  and  potash  com- 
pounds and  most  mineral  consti- 
tuents of  soil  are  not  likely  to  be 
leached  out,  whereas  nitrogenous 
compounds  are  so  soluble  that 
they  are  easily  lost  in  the  drain- 
age water,  it  follows  that  nitro- 
nous 1  fertilisers  must  be  care- 
fully used.  The  mineral  elements 
are  cheap,  the  nitrogen  com- 
pounds dear.  The  economical  use 
of  nitrogen  will  mainly  depend 
upon  the  abundance  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash  present.  When 
phosphoric  and  potash  manures 
are  applied  in  excess,  then  the  ni- 
trogen must  be  applied  when  the 
plants  are  best  able  to  make  use 
of  it,  that  is,  during  the  growing 
period.  It  is  also  better  to  use 
small  amounts  of  nitrogenous 
manures  at  such  times  and  q'lian*- 
tities  as  the  conditions  demand. 

—  The  Analysis  Svstem.  — 

As  the  name  implies  the  analysis 
system  is  based  on  the  analysis 
of  plants,  which  tell  us  the  food 
requirements.  We  can,  from  an 
analysis,  calculate  the  amount  of 
plant  food  per  acre  removed  by 
certain  crops.  Different  formulas 
must  therefore  be  recommended  for 
each  crop,  and  the  phosphoric  acid, 
potash,  and  nitrogen  are  used  in 
the  proportions  in  which  they 
exist  in  the  plants.  This  system, 
although  it  may  result  in  large 
vields,  is  an  expensive  one.  A 
soil  mav  be  rich  in  phosphoric  and 
potash,  and  may  not  need  the  ad- 
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dition  of  cither  of  these  plant 
foods  to  secure  good  results. 

—  No  System.  — 
The  no  svstem  is  sometimes 
termed  the  "  hit  or  miss  system." 
A  manure  may  be  used  without 
any  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of 
soil,  and  the  crop  requirements. 
If  a  good  yield  results  all  is  wlell, 
but  a  poor  yield  at  once  shakes 
the  farmer's  belief  in  fertilisers. 
As  before  mentioned  almost  every 
farmer  in  this  States  uses  a  phos- 
phatic manure.  Now  we  know 
that  all  soils  are  not  alike  either 
n  chemical  composition  or  physi- 
cal conditions.  A  sandy  soil  re- 
quires different  treatment  from 
that  to  be  given  to  a  stiff  clay. 
Yet  the  farmers  apply  super  to 
both,  and  oftentimes  with  good 
results.  A  farmer  leaving  the 
north  for  the  southern  districts 
expects  his  farm  practices  in  the 
former  to  suit  the  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  the  latter  district.  Such 
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a  change  is  not  so  violent  as  one, 
say,  from  hnglauti  to  Australia. 
The  Englishman  has  looked  upon 
fallowing  as  a  wasteful  practice, 
he  has  also  been  taught  to  use 
nitrates  in  excess  on  his  wheat 
crop.  L/et  him  try  such  system 
of  manuring  in  South  Australia 
and  in  every  instance  he  will 
come  out  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  ledger.  Anyone  who  uses 
manures  in  a  haphazard  manner 
will  come  to  grkf.  For  a  system 
to  be  successful  the  principles 
governing  such  system  must  be 
sound. 

Different  soils  contain  varying 
amounts  of  plant  foods.  A  certain 
soil  may  be  lacking  phosphates, 
but  may  contain  sufficient  potash 
and  nitrogen  to  produee  a  maxi- 
mum yield.  In  such  cases  phos- 
phatic  manures  are  only  needed  ; 
it.  would  lie  w. isting  money  to  ) ap- 
ply the  others.  It  seldom  hap- 
yens  that  all  three  plant  foods  are 
lacking  at  one  time. 

—  Field  Experiments  are  Always 
Best.  — 

A  chemical  analysis  of  a  soil 
may  indicate  that  all  the  plant 
foods  needed  by  a  crop  are  pre- 
sent, and  in  more  than  sufficient 
amounts  to  produce  big  yields  for 
many  years.  Still,  the  conditions 
may  be  such  that  only  poor  yields 
are  obtained.  In  such  case  the 
only  sensible  way  of  finding  out 
the  proper  fertilising  ingredient  re- 
quired is  to  put  the  question  to 
the  soil.  A  few-  simple  experi- 
ments could  be  conducted  on  the 
farm.  A  certain  number  of  plots 
could  be  set  aside,  and  different 
fertilisers  used  on  each  separate 
plot.  Phosphates  in  one,  potash 
manures  in  another,  and  nitrogen- 
ous compound  in    a    third.  Then 
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a  combination  of  the  three  ele- 
ments used  on  one  plot.  A  check 
plot  on  which  no  manure  is  used 
is  also  necessary.  To  be  worth 
anything  such  experiments  should 
be  carried  out  for  a  number  of 
years  on  the  same  plots.  The  ex- 
perimental plots  should  receive  ex- 
aetlv  the  same  treatment  as  the 
rest  of  the  Held.  Generally  the 
eye  will  detect  any  difference  to 
growth,  nevertheless  it  is  neces- 
sarv  that  each  plot  should  be  se- 
parately harvested,  and  the  re- 
sults tabulated,  and  just  here  let 
it  be  stated  that  this  operation 
tnusrt  lie  carefully  conducted.  The 
weight  of  grain  and  straw  from 
each  plot  should  be  carefully  cal- 
culated. The  result  of  one  year's 
experiment  must  not  be  considered 
conclusive,  but  the  average  for,  se- 
veral years  will  give  much  valu- 
able data  to  work  upon. 

—  The  Plot  System.  — 
No  matter  how  many  tests  are 
carried  out  by  the  "  plot  "  sys- 
tem, there  is  no  method  so  truth- 
ful as  those  conducted  on  field 
plots.  The  plot  system  is  no 
doubt  of  great  scientific  interest. 
With  such  experiments  the  con- 
ductor has  almost  complete  con- 
trol of  every  factor.  Not  so  the 
farmer.  He  has  little  control  over 
the  field.  True,  he  can  plough  and 
sow,  and  reap,  but  further  than 
that  he  is  powerless.  There  are 
so  many  conditions  to  be  con- 
sidered on  a  large  scale  that  do 
not  present  themselves  in  the  plot 
system.  The  experimenter  has  com- 
plete control  of  drainage,  physical 
conditions  of  the  soil,  immunity 
from  insect  or.  fungus  pests,  and 
the  amount  of  plant  food  present 
in  the  soil.  The  farmer  has  little, 
if  any,  control  of  these  -  factors 
when  £xperimetating  on  a  big  farm. 
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—  Not  a  Panacea  for  All  Evils.  — 
Farmers  should  not  consider  the 
use  of  artihcial  manures  a  pana- 
cea for  all  the  "  ills  a  plant  is 
heir  to."  No  matter  how  much 
manure  is  applied,  the  results  will 
be  poor  unless  the  farmer  works 
his  soil  intelligently,  sows  the, 
most  suitable  wheat  for  his  dis- 
trict, and  attacks  fungus  pests1  at- 
tacking his  plants.  The  constant 
use  of  artificial  manures  necessi- 
tates most  careful  farming.  It 
means  that  a  proper  amount  of 
humus  must  be  kept  in  the  soil 
to  get  good  results.  Where  stable 
manure  is  impossible,  a  green  crop 
must  be  ploughed  in  the  soil.  As 
artificial  manures  actually  supply 
plant  foods,  it  follows  that  when 
such  manures  have  been  sensibly 
employed,  a  soil  must  become 
richer  year  by  year. 

We  in  South  Australia  wish  to 
obtain  maximum  yields  by  the  use 
of  super.  A  time  must  come  when 
our  soils  will  be  depleted  of  pot- 
ash, we  will  then  find  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  apply  both  potash 
and  phosphoric  manures.  We  use 
such  small  amounts  of  phosphoric 
acid  that  one  is  inclined  to  doubt 
whether  the  increased  yields  are 
due  to  the  use  of  this  plant  food. 
We  are  certain  that  the  farmers 
to-day  are  getting  much  better 
v  elds,  not  because  they  are  using 
phosphates,  but  because  of  the' 
more  intelligent  methods  of  farm- 
ing now  adopted.  More  attention 
is  being  paid  to  all  forms  of  till- 
age operations,  wheats  are  more 
carefully  selected,  and  farm,  imple- 
ments are  greatly  improving.  All 
these  factors  tend  to  increased 
yields.  We  have  still  much  to 
learn  about  farming.  The  Govern- 
ment cannot  be  accused  of  spend- 
ing too  much  money  on  experi- 
mental farming. 


BAGOT,  SHAKES,  &  LEWIS,' Ltd. 

Stock  and  Station  Agents,  Wool  Brokers,  Live  Stock  Salesmen, 
.and  Licensed  Land  Brokers. 

Managing  Directors —  George  W.  Bagot,  John  Lewis. 
Wool  Managers —  George  Dowling.  George  Jeffery. 

Land  Manager— Alfred  C.  Catt. 
Inspector  of  Branches — James  Wilkinson. 

Sales  of  fat  and  store  stock,  land,  and  farm  clearing  sales  conducted  in 
any  part  of  the  State. 

All  station  and  farm  requisites  supplied  ;  large  estates  disposed  of  for 
Closer  Settlement  ;  advice  given  as  to  best  means  of  realisation  ;  plans  pre- 
pared. Valuations  made  in  all  parts  of  South  Australia.  An  efficient 
staff  dealing  with  city  and  suburban  properties. 

Sellers  of  house  and  land  property  in  city,  suburbs,  and  country  are 
requested  to  sand  us  particulars.  Our  large  connection  (over  20  country 
markets  in  best  centres  held  monthly)  places  us  in  the  vary  best  position 
to  dispose  of  them. 

Splendid  estates    in    New   South  Wales  and  Queensland  for  Sale. 

Head  Office :  18  King  William  Street,  Adelaide. 
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What  an  Animal  Requires. 


Crudely  speaking  (says  the  Hark 
Lane  Express),  an  animal  requires 
for  growth  nitrogenous  material 
for  tiesh  formation,  oil  and'  fat 
for  energy,  and  minerals,  phos- 
phate of  lime,  etc.,  for  its  bone 
structure,  while  the  plant  requires 
for  its  rapid  development  nitro- 
gen, phosphate  of  potash,  etc.,  and 
other  substances  correlative  to  its 
nature.  Fortunately  for  us,  plants 
are  able  to  derive  a  large  part 
of  their  sustenance  from  the  air 
and  water,  and  substances  which 
are  almost  always  present  in  the 
soil  in  ample  quantities,  but  there 
are  some  ingredients  which  are 
continuallv  carried  off  the  land  by 
the  present  svstem  of  cultivation, 
and  as  thev  are  not  contained  in 
sufficiency  in  the  natural  soil, 
have  to  be  replaced  by  us.  These 
essential  ingredients  are  nitrogen 
or  ammonia,  phosphate  of  lime, 
and  potash.  For  instance,  a 
wheat  crop  of  30  bushels  extracts: 
— Nitrogen,  48lbs.  per  acre  ;  2ilbs. 
phosphate  of  lime  per  acre  ;  281bs. 
potash  per  acre.  Barley  crop  of 
40  bushels  extracts  :  481bs.  nitro- 
gen per  acre  ;  21  lbs.  phosphate  of 
lime  per  acre  ;  35lbs.  potash  per 
acre  ;  and  it  stands  to  reason 
that  we  cannot  continue  to  re- 
move these  constituents  from  the 
soil  without  impoverishing  it,  and 
it  follows  as  a  consequence  that 
in  order  to  maintain  the  crop- 
bearing  capacity  of  our  land  we 
must  find  some  means  of  restor- 
ing these  principal  elements  of 
fertility. 

 «  

Climatic  Conditions. 

The  commonest  topic  of  conver- 
sation  wherever   Australian  farm- 
ers foregather  is  the  state  of  the 
^  weather,  what  it  has  been,  what 
[it  is,  and  what  may  be  expected 
,in  the  near  future.  'It  is  natural 
[that  it  should  be  so.     It  is  often 
[said  that  "  climate  beats  culture," 
Jbut    he     who     relies    on  climate 
trusts  to  luck,  while  he  who  places 
this  dependence  on  culture  invari- 
rablv  comes  out  better  in^the  end. 
'  The  business  of  the  husbandman  is 
as  much  influenced  by    climate  as 
Rthat  of  the  1  agriculturist,    and  a 
fclose  study  of  the  climatic  condi- 
tions of  the  localitv  in  which  he 
Hives   is   of   the   greatest  import- 
ranee.     A  verv  curious  illustration 
lof    this    was    {riven    by  Professor 
t Sanson.    A  farmer  on  one  side  of 
•  the    River     Rhone    established  a 
idairy  herd   of  Dutch  cattle.  The 
cows  throve  well,  and  ')  yielded  a 
large  quantity  of  milk.  Induced 


by  the  success  of  this  dairy,  a 
farmer  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  endeavoured  to  establish  a 
similar  dairv  herd,  but  without 
success.  Hisi  cattle  did  not  thrive 
and  they  yielded  very  little  milk. 
The  cause  of  this  non-success  was 
a  puzzle.  The  conditions  of  life 
in  the 'two  places  were  apparently 
identical  ;  they  were  at  the  same 
altitude,  and  the  cattle  received 
equal  care.  Professor  Sanson, 
however,  soon  discovered  the  cause 
of  the  failure.  In  the  second  dairy 
the  cattle  were  exposed1  to  thejpre- 
vailing  wind,  which  was  of  a  very 
drying  nature,  from  which  the  first 
farm  was  protected.  ,  This  differ- 
ence, which  was  scarcely  noticed 
bv  the  residents,  accounted  for  the 
success  on  one  farm  and  for  the 
failure  on  the  other. 


Planting. 


In  planting  trees  in  large  quan- 
tities the  land  should  be  ploughed 
and  marked  out  in  rows  four  feet 
apart  each  way,  and  the  young 
trees  planted  at  the  intersections 
of  the  furrows.  All  deciduous 
trees,  that  is,  trees  that  drop 
their  leaves,  should  be  planted  as 
earlv  as  the  weather  will  allow. 
The  roots  should  be  well  spread 
and  planted  firmly,  the  same  as 
older  trees.  If  a  cultivator  could 
run  both  ways  between  the  rows 
four  or  fives  times,  each  season 
until  the  end  of  the  second  sea- 
son, it  would  be  of  great  benefit 
to  the  trees.  After  this  the  trees 
would  begin  to  cover  the  ground 
and  further  cultivation  would  be 
unnecessarv.  If  the  land  is  such 
that  it  cannot  be  ploughed,  the 
trees  may  be  planted  in  the 
ground  the  same  distance  apart, 
merelv  making  a  hole  to  plant  the 
tree  in  bv  turning  over  the  sod 
with  a  spade.  All  trees  for  fosest 
planting  should  be  small,  say  from 
one  to  three  vears  old.  The  roots 
of  all  trees,  whether  old  or  young, 
should  never  for  a  moment  be  al- 


H.  H.  MANSFIELD, 

THE  RELIABLE  GROCERY  STORE, 
For  Purity  and  Quality. 

The  first  requisite  with  us  is  quality 
and  Purity.  Why  not  give  to  us 
your  grocery  trade  and  be  one  of  our 
big  list  of  satisfied  customers?  There 
is  much  to  study  in  conducting  a  suc- 
cessful grocery  business.  JNot  only 
must  the  stock  be  kept  that  every- 
one requires,  but  also  those  things 
that  people  are  familiar  with.  Our 
style  of  conducting  a  grocery  business 
is  progressive  and  reliable.  We  have 
all  the  new  goods,  but  we  make  sure 
of  value  and  purity  before  we  make  a 
purchase  or  write  a  price  tag.  Maybe 
you  are  hard  to  please,  but  you  will 
have  no  fault  to  find  if  you  place 
your  orders  in  the  hands  of 

H.  H.  MANSFIELD, 
Grocer,  Draper,  and  Ironmonger, 
UNLEY  ROAD,  UNLEY  CITY. 


lowed  to  become  dry  ;  and,  if  the 
weather  is  very  dry,  it  is  well  to 
puddle  them,  that  is,\  taking  a  pail 
of  water  and  stirring  in  a  few 
shovels  of  earth,  making  it  about 
the  thickness  of  gruel,  and  dipping 
the  roots  of  the  young  tree  into 
it  before  planting  ;  this  keeps  the 
roots  from  drying  up. 


Neither  horses,  cattle,  nor  sheep 
appear  to  place  very  much  faith 
in  sense  of  sight,  but  they  make 
keen  use  of  the  faculties  of  smell 
and  hearing.  A  mare  separated 
for  a  short  time  from  her  own 
foal  must  have  a  sniff  at  it  to 
begin  with  if  the  young  thing  is 
in  a  group  of  like  age.  A  cow  will 
act'  in  the  same  way  with  her 
calf,  and  so  will  a  ewe  with  her 
lamb.  From  the  merely  human 
point  of  view,  a  newly-clipped  ewe 
looks  a  little  odd  when  searching 
for  a  lamb  with  a  patch  of  black 
on  its  shoulder  or  with  a  dark 
"  collar  "  on  its  neck.  The  ewe 
disregards  all  markings  and  out- 
ward peculiarities  ;  she  simply 
"  noses  "  her  way  until  she  finds 
her  own. 


T.  J.  RICHARDS  &  SONS, 


CARRIAGE,  BUGGY 
SULKY  BUILOE  R 


THE  LARGEST  PRIZE  TAKER  IN  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

Two  years'  guarantee  with  all  new  Vehicles.  Tyreing  included.  All  ma- 
terial kept  in  stock  until  naturally  seasoned.      Write  for  Catalogues  and 

Prices. 

CNSPECTION   fNVITEI)  TO   MY  SHOW-ROOM   AND  FACTORY. 
Established  in  1886. 

Hindmarsh  Square,  Adelaide. 
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Then  and  Now. 


Farm  life  was  downright  hard 
work  in  the  early  days  ;  single 
furrow  swing  ploughs  represented 
the  most  advanced  method  of  cul- 
tivating the  sod.  As  often  as  not 
half  an  acre, or  so  of  wheat  would 
be  put  in  by  means  of  a  spade 
(and  what  a  crop  it  would  be  !) 
Farmers  had  to  haul  their  wheat 
along  unmade  roads,  primitive 
bush  tracks,  to  the  city,  or  port, 
in  waggons  and  drays  of  ponder- 
ous construction.  They  would  re- 
turn home  with  six  months'  stock 
of  stores,  a  cask  of  salt,  and  a 
lew  urgent  needs,  such  a  horse- 
shoe iron,  nails,  etc.  In  those 
blessed  days  the  farmers  lived  as 
best  they  could  ;  they  had  poor 
houses,  with  roofs  of  bark,  that 
leaked!  like  sieves  after  each  shower, 
of  rain,  lloors  of  earth,  ;ind  a  mini- 
mum allowance  of  cooking  utensils 
— frying  pan,  billycan,  and  camp 
oven.  They  seldom  had  any  sheds 
for  the  few  stock  that  they  were 
able  to  tend.  Everything  was 
done  in  the  hardest  way.  Man 
and  beast  suffered  alike,  and 
everything  about  the  farm  was 
disagreeable.  The  poor  stock  had 
to  suffer  in  silence,  but  mankind 
could  lind  a  measure  of  relief  in 
language,  and  one  may  rest  as- 
sured, from  what  their  descendants 
have  absorbed,  and  even,  now  so 
readily  give  expression  to,  that  in 
this  respect  they  cotdd  do  full  jus- 
tice to  any  and  every  occasion. 
Sons  can  call  to  mind  the  oaths 
registered  by  them  at  the  time 
that  they  would  never  cultivate 
the  soil.  Scores  of  them  on  ar- 
riving at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
shook  off  the  dust  of  the  desolate 
and  dreary  farms  of  i  their  parents 
and  cleared  out  for  the  city.  This 
was  only  sixty  years  ago,  but 
how  great  the  change  since  then. 
Now,  instead  of  getting  away 
from  the  country,  nearly  every- 
body wants  to  get  on  to  a  farm. 
There  one  can  now  have  many  of 
the  conveniences  and  comforts  of 
life,  added  to  the  health-giving  at- 


mosphere and  rural  joys  peculiar 
to  farm  life.  Could  some  of  the 
battlers  of  the  forties  revisit  the 
old  scenes,  thev  would  find  that 
the  accommodation  of  all,  includ- 
ing the  dog,  is  immensely  in  ad- 
vance of  what  it  was  in  their 
early  days.  The  uncovered  stringy- 
bark  yards  have]  given  place  to 
line  buildings,  and  instead  of 
stunted,  mangv  stock  nibbling 
straw,  they  would  find  high  class 
stock  of  all  kinds,  living  in  com- 
fort, sheltered  from  the  sun,  and 
even  provided  with  water  within 
easy  reach.  They  would  find  the 
modern  farmer's  family  no  longer 
growling  over  a  diet  of  salt  mut- 
ton and  salter  pig,  served  up  on 
tinware,  nor  sitting  on  bare 
benches  before  bare  but  very 
greasy  boards,  but  comfortably  es- 
tablished at  a  table  stocked  with 
fresh  meats,  fruits,  vegetables  of 
all  kinds,  cream,  butter,  and  many 
other  luxuries  which  were  strangers 
to  the  pioneer  period.  One  can- 
not blame  any  ambitious  farm 
boy  for  being  disgusted  in  those 
days  ;  he  had  a  right  to  be. 
Everything  was  drudgery  and 
hard  knocks.  There  was  no  plea- 
sure in  the  present,  and  no  hope 
in  the  future.  The  average  farm 
in  those  days  was  unimproved 
in  every  way — rickety  buildings, 
patchwork  fencing,  inconvenient 
slip-rails,  and  general  confusion. 
No  wonder  the  boys  wanted  to 
get  away. 

In  these  days  good  roads,  sub- 
stantial farm  buildings,  neat  fenc- 
ing, decent  kitchens,  and  cosy 
dwelling  rooms  are  the  rule  in- 
stead of  the  exception.  Railways 
have  shortened  distances,  and 
bicycles  have  brought  the  local 
township  nearer,  good  prices  are 
procurable  for  everything  pro- 
duced, and  altogether  the  lot  of 
the  prosperous  farmer  is  one  of 
the  brightest  imaginable,  and  if 
the  veteran  of  the  forties  could 
come  back  he  would  indeed  be  de- 
lighted. He  would  find  the  once 
disconsolate  farm  bov  sitting  in  a 
well-carpeted  parlour  listening  to 


WATCHMAKERS,  JEWELLERS  and 
OPTICIANS. 

J.  TROWBRIDGE 

(lj>  years  with  Stevenson  Bros.) 
57    GOUGER    STREET,  ADELAIDE. 


Engagement  and  Wedding  Rings  are 
made  to  order.    Buy  from  the  maker. 

A  splendid  assortment  of  WATCHES 
CLOCKS,  JEWELLERY,  &  OPTICAL 
GOODS.  All  Lenses  ground  by  expert 
workmen.  Every  article  of  the  latest 
design,  suitable  for  presents. 

Repairs  a  Speciality  aod  Guaran- 
teed.   A  Trial  Solicited. 


the  strains  of  his  daughter's 
pianola,  or  absorbing  the  latest 
music  hall  ditties  by  means  of  an 
Edison  record  gramaphone.  He 
would  find  the  whole  family  well 
dressed,  well  informed,  cheerful, 
healthy,  and  contented.  The  boys 
of  to-day  are  not  watching  for  any 
and  every  chance  to}  get  away  from 
the  blanky  place.  If  they  express 
a  wish  to  get  away  at  all  it  is  to 
put  a  year  or  two  at  Roseworthy 
College,  or  to  spend  a  few  weeks 
at  the  seaside.  The  farm  boy 
of  now  is  not  as  the  farm  boy  of 
then,  a  dunderhead  and  ignor- 
amus, dull,  stupid,  and  unambi- 
tious. He  is  a  different  creature  ; 
one  who  learns  about  soils  and 
crops,  the  selection  and  care  of 
stock,  and  other  things  which  the 
old-time  farmers  never  dreamed  of. 
Man  farms  now,  not  by  the  sweat 
of  his  brow,  the  muscles  of  his 
arms,  and  the  sinews  of  his  back, 
but  by  the  aid  of  machinery. 
Machinery,  usually  driven  by  the 
wind,  pumps  water  to  supply 
stockyards,  sheds,  and  house. 
Machinery,  as  represented  bv  horse- 
drawn  drills,  put  in  the  crops,  and 
Machinery  of  varied  forms  and 
vast  utility  takes  off  the  crop 
and  prepares  it  for  market.  All 
cultivation  is  done  by  machinery, 
and  even  the  -labour  of  the  dairy 
has  been  mechanically  made  easy. 
Everything  and  everybody  live 
better,  and  are   more  comfortable 


GLOBE  TIMBER  MILLS^ 

TIMBER  OF  ALL  KINDS.    Galvanized  Iron,  Joinery,  Mouldings,  Turnery,  Shadehouse  Battens.Treiiis  Laths. 
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Butter  Boxes  and  Fruit  Cases  a  Speciality.      Write  for  Prices. 
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iused  than  was  the  case  in  the 
;rd  old  days  of  then. 

Of  course  farming  is  not  without 
>  hardships  even  now.  Low 
ices  and  drv  times  can  still  cre- 
e  misery,  even  in  the  best-order- 
establishments.  But  there  is 
i  longer  the  same  ceaseless 
udgery,  nor  the  same  privation 
id  forbidding  conditions  that 
aracterised  the  earlv  history  of 
e  country.  Summing  it  all  up, 
ie  can  readilv  sav  that  the 
inside  "  farmer  of  to-day  is  one 
the  most  prosperous  and  inde- 
ndent  men  in  the  world.  If  he 
ms  a  well-improved  farm,  and  is 
t  of  debt  (as  ninetv-nine  per 
tit.  should  be  by  this  time),  he 
ed  desire  to  exchange  places 
th  no  man.  He  need  not  envy 
e  city  dweller  because  the  latter 
so  well  catered  for  in  the  mat- 
r  af  amusements.  These  also 
e  wjithin  reach  during  the  course 
a  periodical  trip  to  town,  and 
I  the  pleasanter  for  being  treat- 
homeopathicallv.  The  advance 
is  been  great,  but  it  has  not  as 
t  reached  all.  There  are  many 
or  farms  and  many  poor,  farm- 
},  and  always  will  be.  But  when 
e  compares  the  farms  of  then 
th  the  farms  of  now  lall  over  the 
nntrv,  it  is  easy  enough  to  see 
d  appreciate  the  immense  strides 
at  have  been  made  towards  pro- 
iss  during  the  sixty  odd  years 
mediately  behind. — Elder's  Re- 
:w. 

 <$>  

Plants  have  an  organic  existence 
lich  requires  to  be  fed  with  suit- 
k  supplies  of  nourishment,  just 

much  as  we  or  our  animals, 
d  as  we  all  directly  or  indirect- 
come  from  the  soil,  so  the  sub- 
ances  required  for  both  partake 

the  same  nature,  although  in 
lerent  forms.  The  bountiful 
rth  is  the  mother  of  us  all,  or, 

Professor  Huxley  put  it,  "  the 
»de  of  grass  and  the  horse  con- 
in  the  same  elements  differently 
|abined  and  arranged." 


K.  BECHTEL, 

saddler,  truss  &  bandage 

MAKER. 

59  O'Connell  Street, 

NORTH  ADELAIDE... 

tent    Attachable    and  Detachable 
tgy,  Spring  Cart,  Yankee,  and  C*b 
Saddles. 

Maes,  Bandages,  Kneecaps,  Leather 
eketH,  Shoulder  Straps,  etc.,  Made 
Order,  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  tke 
Common  wealth.      Fit  Guaranteed. 


LADY  IN  ATTENDANCE 


Prevention, 


(Continued  from  June  Issue). 
—  Disinfection.  — 

Disinfection  is  the  act  or  process 
by  which  infectious  matter  is  re- 
moved or  destroyed,  and  disin- 
fectants are  the  agents  used  by 
winch  such  removal  or  destruction 
is  accomplished. 

Fire  is  the  most  effective  of  all 
disinfectants,  and  it  is  taken  ad- 
vantage of  in  controlling  the 
spread  of  communicable  disease  by 
the  burning  of  carcasses  and  dis- 
charges of  affected  animals,  and  of 
sheds,  bedding,  manure,  litter,  soil 
and  like  substances  with  which 
such  animals  may  have  been  in 
contact,  or  may  in  any  way  have 
infected  or  contaminated.  Fixe 
and  heat  are  also  used  for  sterilis- 
ing utensils  and  instruments,  and 
for  purifying  water  and  milk  by 
boiling.  Disinfection  by  boiling,  or 
by  exposure  to  superheated  steam 
or  hot  dry  air  is  also  commonly 
practised. 

Next  after  fire  in  effectiveness 
come  various  chemical  agents,  the 
most  powerful  of  which  are  cor- 
rosive sublimate  (perchloride  of 
mercury)  ;  sulphuric  acid  and 
other  mineral  acids  ;  caustic  pot- 
ash, quicklime,  and  other  strong 
alkalies  ;  carbolic  acid,  lysol,  cre- 
olin,  and  allied  coal-tar  products 
such  as  phenyle,  Jeye's  Fluid,  and 
Macdougall's  dip  ;  permanganate  of 
potash  (Condy's  iluid)  ;  formic 
aldehyde  (formalin)  ;  chloride  of 
zinc  (Burnett's  fluid)  ;  sulphur  va- 
pour, and  chlorine  gas.  Most  of 
these  act  bv  coagulating  or  chemi- 
callv  combining  with  the  albumen 
of  which  the  infective  germs  are 
constituted,  and  so  destroying 
them  ;  and,  if  they  i come  in  contact 
with  the  infective  matter,  they  are 
as  effective  as  fire.  Some  'of  them 
are  powerful  caustics,  and  need  to 
be  used  with  very  great  care,  and 
diluted  to  various  strengths.  Cor- 
rosive sublimate  is  usually  diluted 
to  I  in  1,000  of  water  (acidulated),, 
carbolic  acid  I  in  20,  Jfonnalin  1  in 
40,  permanganate  1  in  100,  and 
they  are  safe  and  ellective  in 
these  strengths.  The  first-named 
ought  not  to  be  used  in  disinfect- 
ing iron,  tin,  zinc,  or  leaden  uten- 
sils, instruments,  or  materials,  as 
it  chemically  corrodes  these  me- 
tals. Caustic  potash  and  the 
milder  carbonates  of  potash  and  of 
Soda  have  a  solvent  action  on 
greasy  matters,  and  are  hence  use- 
ful disinfectants  in  creameries, 
butter  factories,  and  slaughter 
houses.    Another   property  which 


of  Disease. 


dictates  their  general  usage  at 
such  like  premises  is  their  freehom 
from,  smell.  Carbolic  acid,  chlor- 
ide of  lime,  formalin,  and  other 
substances  having  a  powerful  and 
penetrating  odour  should  not  be 
used  where  food  materials,  and 
especially  milk  and  its  products, 
are  being  manufactured,  prepared 
or  stored.  Quicklime,  in  the  form 
of  lime-wash  and  as  a  powder, 
has  been  largely  used,  and  is  in 
great  favour  as  a  disinfectant  of 
sheds,  iloors,  ground  surfaces,  cess- 
pits, and  the  like;  but  its  capacity 
as  a  destroyer  of  disease-producing 
germs  is  doubtless  largely  pro- 
blematical, and  when  used  as  a 
lime-wash  it  is  always  a  safe  pre- 
caution to  strengthen  it  with  an 
effective  proportion  of  carbolic 
acid,  permanganate  of  potash,  or 
other  reliable  disinfectant. 

Experiments  recently  carried  out 
by  Mr.  J.  A.  Gilruth,  M.R.C.V.S., 
the  chief  of  the  New  Zealand  Gov- 
ment  veterinary  staff,  would  ap- 
pear to  indicate  that  lime  is  use- 
less as  a  reliable  disinfectant  for 
bones,  soils,  and  paddock  surfaces 
in  such  diseases  as  anthrax.  He 
mixed  crushed  bones  known  to  con- 
tain spores  with  an  equal  quanti- 
ty by  weight  of  quicklime  by 
grinding  them  together  in  a  mor- 
tar. Sterilized  water  was  added 
to  jslake  the  lime,  and  the  mixture 
set  aside  in  sterilized  bottles  for 
a  week.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
the  lime  was  washed  away  from 
the  particles  of  bone  which  were 
then  placed  in  culture  media.  Just 
as  luxurious  a  growth  of  organ- 
isms resulted  as  did  from  control 
cultures  which  had  not  been  treat- 
ed with  lime.  Gilruth  claims  that 
although  in  this  experiment  the 
germs  were  within  the  substance 
of  the  bones  trea|ted,  the  test  was 
a  fair  one,  in  that  the  lime  was 
as  likely  to  get  to  a  germ  in  a 
small  %-inch  cube  of  bone  as  to 
germs  in  larger  bones,  or  in  hard, 
clayey  nodules  of  soils,  and  he 
points  out  that,  while,  at  a  pinch, 
equal  parts  of  lime  might  be  added 
to  bones  to  be  disinfected,  it 
would  be  impracticable  to  treat 
the  soil  with  equal  parts  of  quick- 
lime. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  disinfec- 
tion of  bones  containing  anthrax 
or  other  disease  germs  (and  bones 
imported  from  India  and  elsewhere 
have  been  responsible  for  a  num- 
ber of  outbreaks  of  anthrax  in 
Australia  and  New 'Zealand  during 
recent  years),  there  are  only  two 
effective    methods    which    can  be 
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practically  applied  without  coin- 
mercial  loss.  One  is  treatment 
with  sulphuric  acid,  whereby  the 
blonesi'.arc  chemically  converted  into 
soluble  superphosphate  of  lime,  the 
germs  being  destroyed  in  the  pro- 
cess ;  and  the  other  is  exposure 
for  a  lew  hours  to  superheated 
steam,  under  pressure,  whereby 
the  heated  steam  is  forced  into 
the  substance  of  the  bone  particles, 
and  so>  contacts  with  and  destroys 
tlie  contained  germs. 

Of  physical  agencies  which  act 
as  disinfectants,  heat,  cold,  dry- 
ness or  desiccation,  and  sunlight 
pr  insolation  are  the  most  import- 
ant. Heat  has  already  been  ad- 
verted to.  Cold  is  less  effective 
than  heat,  but  the  activities  of 
germs  are  in  larjre  measure  des- 
troyed bv  exposure  to  a  degree  of 
cold,  at  or  below  freezing  point  ; 
or,  if  the  e/xposure  is  prolonged, 
even  at  a  temperature  somewhat 
above  freezing  point.  Just  as  mois- 
ture is  essential  to  the  i  life  of 
germs,  as  of  all  living  things,  so 
dry  tiess,  or  desiccation,  is  inimical 
to  their  development  and  growth  ; 
and  hence  a  long  period,  or  an  in- 
tense condition  of  dryness,  contri- 
butes to  the  destruction  of  germ 
life.  For  the  same  reason,  disin- 
fection is  effected  bv  sunlight,  or, 


more  correctlv,  bv  insolation,  by 
which  is  meant  exposure  to  the 
sun's  ravs — the  actinic  (or  chemi- 
cally active)  ravs  probably,  .rather 
than  the  light  rays  necessarily. 
The  "  sweetening  "  effects  of  sun- 
light are  well  known,  and  it  would 
lie  advantageous  if  the  opportuni- 
tv  were  more  frequently  given  for 
the  penetration  of  sunlight  into 
stables,  byres,  kennels,  and  styes. 

Of  mechanical  means  of  disinfec- 
tion', filtration  and  sedimentation 
are  processes  bv  which  germ-laden 
water  mav  be  purified,  and  in  this 
sense  thev  may  be  regarded  as  dis- 
iection  methods.  So  also  the  flush- 
ing with  water  of  drains,  lloors, 
walls,  and  fittings,  in  so  far  as  it 
effects  the  "  cleansing  "  of  these 
or  the  removal  from  them  of  in- 
fective matters,  may  be  considered 
a  means  of  disinfection.  In  the 
same  sense,  ventilation,  by  effect- 
ing exchange  of  air,  and  perflation, 
or  air-llushiuir,  by  causing  the  re- 
moval of  stagnant,  devitalized, 
vitiated,  or  germ-laden  air  from 
a  building  arc  auxiliaries  to  effi- 
cient disinfection  which  should 
never  be  neglected. 

Internal  Disinfection.  —  Disinfec- 
tion of  the  resjnratorv  passages 
bv  inhalation  will  be  referred  to 


when  treating  of  the  parasitic  and  I 
other  lung  diseases,  but  it  may  be 
said  here  that, attempts  at  inter-' 
mil  disinfection  of  the  body  by  the< 
introduction    of    agents    into  the 
alimentarv     canal,    or     into  the 
blood  direct,  have  up  to  the  pre-j 
sent  been  illusory  ;    at    the    same  J 
time  it  would  be  rash  to  say  that 
there  are  no  grounds  for  hope  that I 
such    a   means  of   protecting  the 
system  mav  lie  successfully  accom-1 
plished  in  the  near  future. 

—  Disinfection  of  Premises.  — 

The  method  of  disinfection  of 
buildings,  yards,  and  paddocks  to 
be  adopted  'as  a  means  of  prevent- 
ing the  extension  of  communicable 
disease  will  depend  largely  on  thei 
nature  of  the  disease  and  its  man-1 
nel  of  infection — whether  by  inges- 
is  a  fixed  contagion  or  a  volatile 
or  floating  infection — that  is,  whe- 
ther it  is  usually  conveyed  by  di- 
rect or  intermediate  contact,  as 
with  the  contagious  anthrax,  or 
by  atmospheric  contamination 
also,  as  in  the  infectious  pleuro-, 
pneumonia. 

The  period  of  incubation,  by 
which  is  meant  the  time  during 
which,  after  infection,  the  disease 
remains  latent  before  the  appear- 
ance of  svmntoms,  and  the  chan- 
nel of  infection — whetker  by  inges- 
tion, •  inhalation,  or  inoculation—; 
are  also  matters  which  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  determining 
the  method  of  disinfection  to-  be 
carried  out. 

When    dealing    with    a  so-called 
infectious  disease — that  is,  when 
atmospheric  contamination   or  in 
fection    has    to  be  counteracted— 
fumigation  of  all  closealble  build 
ings  should  be  performed.      It  is 
necessary,  for  effective  fumigation 
that  all  openings  into  the  build- 
ing   should    be    effectively  closed 
Bags  may  be  stuffed  into  air  holes  i 
louvres,  and  other  openings  ;  an< 
cracks     and     crevices    in  doors; 
lloors,  and  ceilings  may  be  pastes 
over     temporarily      with  paper 
The    process    will  be   best  illus- 
trated   bv    instancing  fumigatioi 
with  sulphur.    Rock  brimstone  o 
flour  of    sulphur   is    ignited  anj 
kept  burning  by    different  means 
perhaps  the  most  convenient  an 
successful  of  which  is  to ;  place  th 
ignited  sulphur  on  an  iron  plat 
or  shovel,  kept  at  a  dull-red  hea' 
by  the  flame  of  a   burning  lamp  o1 
gas  jet  underneath.     It    may  als 
i,v  vaporized  by  placing  it  on  to 
of  a  layer  of  live  wood    or  co« 
ashes  on  a  shovel    or  iron  platfl 
The  building  should  be  kept  close 
for  a  period  of  one  or  two  hour 
after  the  sulphur  has   been  burnt 
Five    pounds'    weight    of  sulphu 
completely  burnt  is   sufficijent  t 
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horoughly  disinfect  a  shed  con- 
aiuing  i,ooo  cubic  feet  of  air 
ipace — that  is,  a  Molding  10  feet 
jy  10  feet  by  io  feet.  This  seems 
i  large  quantity  of  sulphur  to  use, 
»ut  accuratelv  conducted  experi- 
nents  have  shown  that  anything 
ess  than  5  per  cent,  of  sulphurous 
icid  gas  (S02)  is  inefficient  for 
iestruction  of  disease  germs.  If 
team  is  liberated  into  the  com- 
mitment at  the  same  time  as  the 
ulphur  gas,  then  half  the  quanti- 
y  of  sulphur  will  suffice,  as  the 
ermicidal  effect  of  the  gas  is  more 
ronounced  in  the  presence  of 
loisture.  On  the  whole,  perhaps 
praying  with  formalin  is  the  most 
ffective  method  of  aerial  disinfec- 
ion.  A  3  per  cent,  solution  in 
rater  is  used,  and  the  finer  the 
pray,  and  the  greater  the  force 
nth  which  it  is  projected  int\o  cor- 
ers  and  crevices,  the  better. 

Additional  measures  for  the  dis- 
lfection  of  buildings  comprise  the 
emoval  of  all  loose  fittings,  and 
he  burning  of  such  as  cannot  be 
horou«;hlv  cleansed  and  disinfect- 
d  with  boiling  water  or  other- 
rise  ;  the  burning  of  all  refuse, 
tter,  sweepings,  or  other  debris 
ikelv  to  convev  infection  ;  the 
borough  scraping,  scouring,  and 
leansing  of  walls,  floors,  ceilings, 
xtures,  and  under  side  of  roof 
nth  hot  water  and  soft  soap  ; 
ad  the  swabbing  of  all  such  with 

strong  disinfectant  solution — 1  in 
,000  of  corrosive  sublimate,  or  1 

I  20  or  40  or  carbolic  acid,  creo- 
n.  phenvle,  Jeye's  fluid,  Mac- 
ougall's  dip,  chloride  of  lime,  or 
austic  soda,  in  such  a  way  that 

II  crevices  and  corners  and  pro- 
jctions  are  reached  by  the  fluid, 
"he  walls  and  floors  may  then  be 
ainted,  or  lime-washed  with  hot 
arbolized  quicklime,  or  coated 
ith  heated  tar. 

Yards,  if  paved,  should  be 
nshed  and  brushed  with  a  cor- 
osive  sublimate  solution.  If  the 
oor  is  of  earth,  the  surface  mud 
r  soil,  to  a  depth  of  6  inches  or 
aore,  should  be  spaded  off,  re- 
loved  and  burnt.  The  bared  sur- 
\ce  should  then  be  charred  bv 
overing  with  straw  or  litter, 
prinMed  with  kerosene,  and  fired. 
L  thick  dressing  of  quicklime  may 
e  applied,  and  the  surface  made 
p  with  fresh,  clean  earth,  well 
ammed  and  graded. 

Drains. — Surface  drains  should  b>ei 
irst  swept  clean,  and  copiously 
lushed  with  water,  then  flushed 
nth  corrosive  sublimate  solution, 
nd  afterwards  made  impervious 
T  coating  with  heated  tar.  The 
infection  of  underground  drains 
Wesents  greater  difficulties.  They 
hould  be  scraped,  if  possible,  and 


then  slowlv  flushed  with  a  strong 
solution  of  caustic  potask  or 
caustic  soda,  after  which  flushing 
with  water  and  corrosive  sublim- 
ate solution  may  be  carried  out. 

Fences  and  walls  of  post  and 
rail,  pickets,  bricks  and  corrugated 
iron,  may  be  effectively  disinfected 
by  first  removing  all  dirt  and 
then  swabbing  with  corrosive  sub- 
limate solution,  and  afterwards 
coating  with  hot  carbolized  lime- 
wash  or  with  hot  tar. 

Paddocks  are  difficult  to  disin- 
fect, and  little  effectiveness  at- 
taches to  the  plan  usually  adopt- 
ed bv  treating  them  with  dress- 
ings of  lime.  The  only  really  re- 
liable measure  is  the  giving  over 
of  the  paddocks  to  cultivation  for 
a  series  of  years  ;  but,  if  this  is 
impracticable,  the  paddocks  should 
be  rested  until  a  crop  of  grass  or 
cereal  has  been  grown,  which, 
when  dry,  should  be  fired.  Hol- 
lows and  depressions  may  be  given 
a  heavy  lime-dressing  with  good 
effect,  or  they  mav  be  sprinkled 
with  carbolic  or  corrosive  sublim- 
ate solution.  In  all  cases  the  sur- 
face 1  should  be  exposed  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  full  effects  of  a 
summer's  sun. 

Water  holes. — The  disinfection  of 
water  holes  and  tanks  is  likewise 
a  difficult  matter.  Little  more 
than  emptying,  cleaning  out  the 
mud  and  sedimentary  matters, 
and  dressing  the  sides  and  bot- 
tom with  quicklime  or  sulphate  of 
iron,  can  be  attempted  ;  and  the 
best  plan  to  adopt  in  regard  to 
a  water  hole  known  to  be  infected 
is,  after  carrving  out  the  above 
measures,  to/  fence\.it  round  so  as 
to  prevent  access  of  stock  for  a 
period  of  about  twelve  months, 
by  which  time,  so  far  as  concerns 
most  communicable  diseases,  the 
danger  of  infection  will  have  been 
reduced  to  a  negligible  degree. 

Finally,  all  buildings,  yards  and 
paddocks  which  are  known  to  have 
become  infected  with  disease  germs 
should  not  be  used  for  the  hous- 
ing, holding(  or  grazing  of  any  ani- 
mals of  a  kind  liable  to  contract 
the  particular  disease  in  question 
for  a  varying  period,  depending  on 
the  virility  of  the  specific  germ 
concerned  ;  and  before  their  or- 
dinary use  is  resumed  they  should 
be  tested  bv  allowing  susceptible 
animals  of  low  value  to  be -placed 
in  them  for  a  length  of  time  suf- 
ficient to  cover  the  incubation 
period  of  the  disease. 

—  Disposal    of  Dead    Animals.  — 

Closelv  allied  to  disinfection  is 
the  question  of  the .  disposal  of  the 
carcasses  of  dead  animals,  parti- 


VITADATIO. 

The  well-known  remedy  that  will 
cure  Chest  Troubles,  Hydatids,  Rheu- 
matism, Tumours,  Liver  and  Kidney 
Diseases,   Eczema,  Indigestion,  etc. 

Vitadatio  cures  are  PERMANENT. 

Read  what  Mrs.  Webster  says  about 
her  CURE  :— "  9  Marshall  St.,  New- 
market, Jan.  10,  1912.  To  Mr.  S.  A. 
Palmer,  Vitadatio,  Melbourne. — Dear 
telling  you  how  I  had  been  cured  of 
Hydatids  and  Gall  Stones  through 
taking  Vitadatio.  I  have  met  with 
Sir,  —  About  12  years  ago  I  wrote 
several  people  lately  to  whom  I  have 
recommended  your  Great  Remedy,  and 
I  want  you  to  know  how  thankful  I 
am  that  I  met  you,  and  how  anxious 
I  am  that  those  who  suffer  as  I  did 
should  know  what  a  gre^t  chance 
there  is  of  getting  cured.  I  have  no- 
thing to  gain  by  writing  you  this,  and 
I  would  not  write  it  if  there  was  any 
doubt  about  my  cure,  but  I  think 
every  sufferer  should  know  what  Vita- 
datio has  done  for  me.  I  am  now 
well  and  hearty,  and  have  reared  a 
family  of  four  children  since.  I  would 
not  have  been  alive  to-day  if  it  had 
not  been  for  Vitadatio.  If  any  on" 
would  like  to  call  and  see  mo,  I  will 
be  glad  to  tell  them  all  about  my  cure. 
Vours  truly  —  (Sitmed)  Mrs.  H.  Web- 
ster.    Witness — William  Davies. 

Mr.  S.  A.  Palmer  has  had  10  years' 
experience  in  England,  curing  cases 
that  have  baffled  the  great  specialists 
there. 

If  you  are  a  sufferer,  write  for  full 
particulars  about  VITADATIO.  Tt 
will  cost  you  nothing  to  get  all  full 
informat  ion. 

Sold  by  Chemists  and  Stores  at  3/f> 
and  5/6  bottle. 

Head  office — 439  Flinders  Lane,  Melb., 
Victoria. 


Am    H.    BKUC  *I 

Engineer,  General  Machinist,  &c. 
Corner  of 

FRANKLIN    AND    MORPHETT  ST., 
ADELAIDE 


Manufacturer     of     Centrifugal  and 
geared    forced  Pumps— Repairs  to  all 
classes      Steam,     Oil    and  CHSolim: 
Engines  1  Speciality. 
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cularlv  those  which  have  been 
affected  with  communicable  dis- 
ease. 

In  Australia  there  is  happily  no 
necessity  to  discuss  the  merits  of 
burial  versus  cremation.  Kxcept 
in  the  large  cities,  where  animal 
carcasses  are  usually  dealt  with 
at  boiling-down  or  destructor 
works,  there  are,  as  a  rule,  ample 
facilities  for  the  burning  of  car- 
casses, and  this  method  of  dis- 
posal is  usually  adopted — that  is, 
when  any  method  is  adopted.  For 
it  is  unfortunately  the  case  that 
in  many  instances  no  attempt  is 
made  to  dispose  of  carcasses  ; 
they  are  simply  allowed  to 
rot  in  the  sun  where  they  lfc,  and 
are  often  thus  a  bountiful  source 
of  contamination  of  water  holes, 
creeks,  and  other  water  supplies, 
in  times  past,  in  regard  to  pleuro- 
pneumonia, and  ev  en  dow  n  to  "the 
present  time  in  regard  to  anthrax, 
this  criminally-neglectful  custom 
has  been  largely  responsible  for 
the  :persistence  of  these  diseases  on 
some  properties  and  along  certain 
of  the  main  stock  routes. 

A  hint  as  to  the  construction  of 
the  cremation  pyre  for  a  bullock 
or  horse  may  be  of  service.  Im- 
mediately alongside  the  carcass  a 
trench  2  feet  wide,  2  feet  deep, 
and  6  or  8  feet  long,  shallowing 
towards  the  ends,  should  be  dug, 
and  filled  level  with  wood.  On  this 
and  on  the  adjacent  ground  at  the 
sides  a  foot  thick  layer  of  long 
wood  should  be  piled,  and  the 
carcasses  rolled  on  to  it  and 
covered  above  and  all  round  with 
With  a  sufficient  quantity  of  wood. 
A  sprinkling  of  kerosene  or  tar  to 
start  the  blaze,  and  replenishment 
of  the  wood  as  required,  will  com- 
plete the  job.  The  advantage  of 
the  trench  is  that  it  obviates  the 
necessity  of  lifting  the  carcass, 
and  as  the  wood  in  it  burns  away 
it  acts  as  a  draught  flue  to  expe- 
dite the  combustion  and  render  the 
cremation  complete.  Any  of  the 
surrounding  ground  surface  that 
is  soiled  or  soaked  with  blood  or 
discharges  from  the  dead  animal, 
should  be  spaded  off  and  thrown 
on  to  the  fire,  and  in  the  case  of 
communicable  disease  it  is  also  a 
wise  precaution  to  char  the 
ground  for  some  distance  round 
by  sprinkling  with  herosene  and 
firing.  Whenever  possible,  car- 
casses should  be  cremated  where 
they  lie,  without  removal.  "Re- 
moval always  means  additional 
contamination  of  either  vehicles 
or  ground,  and  this  involves  extra 
trouble  and  expense  of  disinfection, 
and  increased  risk  of  spread  of  the 
disease. 


(From  the  South  African  Agricul- 
tural Journal). 

—  General  Requirements  for  Tree 

Growth.  — 

Each  species  of  tree  makes  its 
own  special  demands  on  the  fac- 
tors in  nature  upon  which  tree-life 
depends,  and  these  requirements 
are  very  varied  and  distinct.  Some 
trees  live  only  in  cold  regions, 
while  others  must  have  great 
warmth  to  succeed.  Some  of  them 
stand  on  the  boundary  of  tree- 
groiwth  within  the  Arctic  Circle'and 
others  grow  only  in  tropical  lands 
and  are  unable  to  resist  the  light- 
est frost.  Between  these  extremes 
a  large  number  of  species  exist 
which  vary  in  their  needs  only 
slightlv. 

Every  tree  may  be  said  to  have 
its  "  optimumu  locality  "  ;  that  is 
to  say,  conditions  of  environment 
under  which  it  grows  to  perfection. 

Conditions  exist  under  which  cer- 
tain species  of  trees  luxuriate  ;  or 
the  conditions  may  be  such  that 
the  same  species  thrive  only  mode- 
rately well  or  grow  to  but  an 
ill-shapen  and  stunted  form  ;  or 
again  the  tree  mav  fail  to  £Tow 
at  all  owing  to  the  conditions  be- 
ing entirely  unsuitable. 

Hence,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
study  in  a  general  way  the  fac- 
tors in  nature  which  govern  the 
growth  and  development  of  forest 
trees.  For  the  sake  of  clearness 
these  may  be  derived  under  two 
main  heads  ;  climate  and  soil. 

Under  climatic  requirements  we 
will  consider  the  bearing  of  heat, 
light,  moisture,  and  wind  towards 
trees. 

—  (a)  Requirements    of  trees  for 

Heat.  — 
When  we  have  stated  the  fact 
that  heat  is  essential  for  the  phe- 
nomenon of  growth,  there  is  little 
of  further  importance  to  the  prac- 
tical tree-planter  to  be  said  on 
this  subject.  It  is  always  the 
highest  and  lowest  temperature, 
rather  than  the  average,  which 
decides  where  a  tree  will  grow. 
Each  tree  varies  in  the  limit  of 
cold  or  warmth  it  will  endure. 
Extreme  cold  more  often  decides 
where  a  tree  will  not  grow  than 
extreme  warmth. 

And  in  parts  of  this  country 
where  occasional  sharp  frosts  oc- 
cur, it  is  important  to  ascertain  to 
what  extent  a  tree  is  frost-resist- 
ing. 


Sufficient  heat  is  necessary  for* 
transpiration  which  in  turn  is 
necessary  to  cause  the  circulation! 
of  the  sap  bearing  in  solution  the 
various  plant  foods.  When  thejj 
degree  of  heae  is  so  reduced  that, 
transpiration  it  no  longer  possiblea 
growth  will  cease  and  the  trett 
remain  inactive  until  sufficient, 
heat  returns.  If  a  tree  belongs 
naturally  to  a  region  where  cold 
never  occurs,  it  will  not  only  bej 
come  inactive  or  dormant  during 
a  period  0f  cold,  but  the  nature  of 
its  internal  structure  is  such  thai: 
it  is  killed.  In  this  way  tern  per  a-i 
ture  has  a  threat  deal  to  do  witjj 
the  distribution  of  trees ,  over  thJ 
surface  of  the  whole  earth. 

The  heat  required  by  trees  for 
transpiration  and  growth  is  sup* 
plied  by  the  atmosphere,  either  di- 
rectly or  through  the  soil.  The 
sun  is  the  only  important  source 
of  atmospheric  heat,  hence  thf 
temperature  > of  any  given  locality 
depends  in  the  first  place  upon  its 
latitude,  that  is  its  distance  fro.n 
the  Equator.  Latitude  may  be, 
however,  compensated  for  in  many 
wa  vs. 

For  instance,  a  region  lying 
right  on  the  Equator  may  be  cold, 
owing  to  extreme  elevation  or  tc 
the  presence  of  extensive  sheets  o' 
water.    Or  again,  the  temperature 
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of  one  particularly  locality  may 
varv  according  to  its  aspect  and 
slope.  For  example,  it  will  bo 
observed  that,  generally  speaking, 
the  southern  sides  of  a  mountain 
range  will  be  cooler  than  the 
northern,  and  a  steep  grade  on 
which  the  ravs  of  the  sun  strike 
which  the  rays  of  the  sun 
warmer  than  a  gentle  slope  or  the 
level.  Such  considerations  must 
be  borne  in  mind  when  a  site  for 
tree-planting  is  to  be  selected  or 
trees  are  being  chosen  for  a  given 
site. 

I—  (a)  Requirements  of  Trees  for 
Light.  — 

The  light  of  the  sun  is  even- 
where  so  abundant  that  we  some- 
times forget  that  without  it  there 
can  be  no  growth.  It  is  by  means 
of  light  in  contact  with  the  green 
colouring  matter  (chlorophyll)  in 
the  leaves  of  trees  that  the  car- 
bon dioxide  is  decomposed.  Thus 
the  plant  food  which  is  taken  in 
through  the  roots  and  conveyed 
in  the  sap . through  certain  chan- 
nels (the  xvlem)  to  the  crown  of 
^the  tree  is  assimilated,  and  re- 
turns down  the  stem  through 
other  channels  (phloem)  to  build 
up  new  tissue. 

During  the  process  of  germina- 
tion light  is  not  required,  because 
the  embrvo  is  developed  by  means 
of  substances  deposited  in  the  seed. 
[Nor  does  the  first  start  of  growth 
in  spring  require  much  light  as  it 
is  done  bv  means  of  reserve  ma- 
terials deposited  in  certain  parts 
of  the  plant  in  autumn.  But  as 
Soon  as  these  substances,  both  in 
germination  and  the  first  awaken- 
in?  in  spring,  have  been  consumed, 
light  becomes  necessary  for  the 
elaboration  of  new  food  materials. 
Thus  a  forester  bv  .planting  trees 
close  together  is  able  to  cut  off 
the  light  from  the  side  of  *.he 
trees  and  so  prevent  the  growth 
.of  lateral  branches  and  promote 
Hftowth  on  the  top  where  there  is 
'light.  Tall  straight  trees  without 
•branches  are  thus  produced  and 
piature  has  done  its  own  pruning. 
On  the  other  hand  if  larr.-e  spre.ad- 
■n?  crowns  are  desired  for  sh  ide 
and  ornament  the  trees  are  pi  ant- 
ed further  apart  so  that  each  tree 
eniovs  the  full  licrht  and  the  trees 
become  heavilv  branched. 

I  Each    species    of  tree,  however, 
varies  in  its  lijrht  requirements.  In 
'lotne  cases  too  little  and  in  others 
>to  much  light  can  interfere  with 
the  phenomenon  of  growth. 

The  forester  makes  studies  of 
hVht  to  discover  the  normal  lifht 
requirements  of  anv  particular  tree 
be  wishes  to  plant.     But  ft  tnnst 


here  suffice  to  say  that  trees  are 
dividing  into  light-demanding  and 
shade-bearing  species.  Light-de- 
manders  must  always  be  given  the 
full  enjoyment  of  light,  while 
shade-bearers  will  grow  under  the 
partial  shade  of  others.  A  fur- 
ther class  is  sometimes  recognized, 
namelv,  shade-demanders,  that  is, 
trees  that  fail  to  grow  in  the  lull 
light. 

Light  is  therefore  an  important 
factor  in  giving  form  and  shape 
to  a  tree.  Many  of  jyou  will  have 
noticed  how  vigorous  and  well- 
developed  is  a 'tree  on  the  side  ex- 
posed to  the  light,  and  how  ill- 
shapen  and  stunted  is  the  growth 
on  the  side  subjected  to  shade. 

Upon  this  principle  of  light  de- 
pends the  distance  trees  must  be 
planted  apart,  according  to  the 
shape  of  tree  desired,  as  well  as 
the  subsequent  time  and  manner 
to  thin  out  the  trees  some  years 
later. 

—  (c)  Requirements  of  Trees  for 
Moisture.  — 

Without  water  tree-growth  is 
impossible.  The  temperature  may 
be  normal,  liifht  abundant,  and 
the  soil  perfect,  but  in  the/  |ajl> 
sence  of  moisture  the  roots  can- 
not take  in  food,  there  can  be  no 
flow  of  sap  up  to  the  crown  to  be 
there  elaborated  in  the  light,  nor 
can  the  necessary  transpiration 
take  place.  Thus  it  would  be 
futile  to  attempt  to  plant  trees  in 
any  portions  of  the  dry  Karroo, 
even  though  the  soil,  heat,  and 
light  are  sufficient. 

As  we  look  over,  the  earth's  sur- 
face we  find  forests  do    not  exist 


in  regipus  where  the  rainfall  is 
lower  than  18  inches,  but  usually 
only  where  the  rainfall  is  a  great 
deal  higher  than  that  do  luxuriant 
natural  forests  occur.  It  may  be 
said  that  forests  are  a  consequence 
of  an  adequate  rainfall,  but  it  is 
by  no  means  proved  that  forests 
are  the  cause  of  increased  precipi- 
tation. What  foresters  do  claim 
in  this  respect  is  that > forests  are 
capable  of  conservin--  thei  moisture 
that  does  actually  fall. 

The  forester  when  planting  en 
masse  for  timber  production 
satisfies  himself  that  the  rainfall 
is  sufficient  for  that  particular 
species  of  tree.  He  finds  it  im- 
practicable as  a  rule  to  depend 
upon  irrigation.  The  farmer  may, 
however,  be  able  to  estalblish  small 
plantations  in  parts  of  this  coun- 
try where  there  is  a  small  rain- 
fall bv  irrigation,  but  unless  he 
intends  to  irrigate  it  will  be  a 
waste  of  money  to  plant  trees 
and  expect  them  to  grow  to  their 
full  development  where  the  rain- 
fall is  lower  than  18  inches  ;  un- 
less, as  we  shall  see  under  the  next 
heading,  the  soil  is  of  such  a 
nature  that  it  is  capable  of  com- 
pensating- for  the  low  rainfall  by 
its  capacity  for  conserving  mois- 
ture. 

—  (d)  Requirements   of  Trees  for 
Soil.  — 

We  may  consider  soil  from  a 
physical  and  psvological  point  of 
view.  The  latter,  though  of  some 
importance,  has  not  the  same 
great  influence  upon  tree-growth 
as  the  former.  It  is  to  the 
physical  conditions  of  the  soil 
more  than  to  its  chemical  compo- 
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sition  that  ut  tuition  must  be  paid. 
A  suitable  depth  and  porosity  is 
essential,  while  if  these  are  pre- 
sent the  chemical  composition  will 
be  of  secondary  consideration,  ex- 
cept, of  course,  in  the  case  of  ex- 
cessive salts,  lime,  or  other  de- 
leterious factors. 

Depth  of  soil  is  necessary  to  give 
stability  to  the  roots  to  afford 
a  large  supply  of  mineral  plant 
foods,  but  more  important  still 
to  hold  a  large  and  continuous 
Supply  of  moisture.  In  this  coun- 
try our  rain  does  not  as  a  rule 
fall  all  the  year  round,  but  rather 
at  certain  (or  uncertain)  seasons. 

In  the  east  and  north  it  is  in 
the  summer  months,    and    in  the 


wav  through  the  interstices  ami 
round   and  under  the  rocks. 

Thus  the  bottom  lands  can  be 
retained  for  agricultural  crops, 
while  the  unploughable  hillsides 
and  mountain  slopes  may  he  de- 
voted to  forest  trees. 

—  (e)  The  Effect  of    Wind  Upon 
Forest  Trees.  — 

Wind  is  both  beneficial  and 
harmful  to  forest  trees.  It  is 
beneficial  in  as  much  as  the  mo- 
tion.of  the  atmosphere  ensures  a 
proper  distribution  of  moisture, 
carbon  dioxide,  oxygen,  and  ni- 
trogen over  the  earth.      It  is,  of 

course,  of  paramount  importance, 
as  without  air  currents  there  could 
be  no  life.     Considering  the  mat- 


shapely  by  the  growth  being 
healthy  and  well  developed  only  on 
the  leeward  side. 

These  evils  can  to  a  great  extent 
be  overcome  by  planting  hardy 
trees'  on  the  "  outskirts  of  the 
forest  to  form  ,a  curtain  which  will 
prevent . the  entrance  of  either  dry 
or  cold  winds.  For  the  same  pur- 
pose the  trees  are  left  denser  on 
the  edfre  of  the  forest  when  the 
time  arrives  to  thin  out  some  of 
the  stems  in  order  to  increase  the 
light.  For  similar  reasons  forests 
are  cut  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
the  prevailing  wind. 

Plantations  of  trees  may  be  es- 
tablished either  by  planting  or 
sowing.  For  both  methods,  speak- 
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west  and  south-west  in  the  win- 
ter months.  A  good  depth  of  soil 
will  be  able  to.  hold  moisture  in 
reserve  for  the  dry  months. 

A  suitable  porosity  is  necessary 
to  allow  the  free  passage  of 
oxygen  to  the  roots  and  to  per- 
mit the  entrance  and  percolation 
of  water.  If  a  soil  is  too  com- 
pact, as  clay,  neither  water  nior 
air  can  enter.  If  on  the  other 
hand  soil  is  too  porous,  as  sea 
sand,  water  will  pass  through  it 
as  a  sieve,  and  it  will  be  incap- 
able of  retaining  moisture  for  the 
the  dry  periods.  An  intermingling 
of  fragments  of  rocks  and  boulders 
is  often  rather  beneficial  than  a 
disadvantage  to  tree  growth.  The 
rocks  assist  in  preventing  the  wash 
of  soil,  they  retain  moisture  and 
keep  the  soil  cool,  while  the  roots 
of  the  trees  will  always  find  thea- 


ter from  this  point  of  view  is. 
however,  of  no  practical  import- 
ance. Nature  can  be  trusted  to 
do  her  duty  in  this  respect. 

Wind  affects  forest  trees  injuri- 
ously in  two  ways — 

(i)  bv  changing  the  temperature 
and  decree  of  moisture  unfavour- 
ably ;  (2)  'by  injuring,  breaking, 
bending,  or  uprooting  trees. 

In  the  first  place  dry  winds  re- 
duce the  moisture  while  cold  winds 
reduce  the  temperature  and  thus 
interfere  with  the  healthy  growth 
of  trees. 

Strong  winds  may  break  the 
leading  shoots  or  cause  a  tree  to 
assume  a  curved  shape,  and  violent 
winds1  may  overturn  and  uproot 
trees.  Strong  prevalent  winds 
will   cause  trees  to  be '  very  lin- 


ing generally,  the  ground  must  be 
equally  well  prepared. 

—  (a)  Preparation  of  the  Soil.  — 

Where  possible,  the  ground 
should  be  wet!  ploughed  ,  and  al- 
lowed to  lie  fallow  for  six  or 
twelve  months  in  order  that  the 
virgin  sod  may  thoroughly  rot. 

Just  before  planting  or  sowing, 
the  "round  should  be  cross- 
ploughed  and  harrowed. 

Where  ploughing  is  impossible 
because  of  the  surface  stones  and 
rocks,  owing  to  the  steepness  of 
the  mountain  side,  the  natural 
vegetation  can  be  burned  off  in 
the  dry  season  and  well  jpicked  to 
a  depth  of  six  or  seven  inches  just 
before  planting   or  sowing. 

Stood  preparation  of  the  area  en- 
sures a  better  germination  of  the 
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seed,  and  in  the  case  of  plapts  a 
nore  rapid  and  more  uniform 
growth. 

In  some  cases  it  is  possible  and 
idvanta^eous  to  take  an  agricul- 
tural crop  off  the  area  before 
slanting.  This  reduces  the  cost 
>f  preparation  and  keeps  the 
T-ound  free  from  weeds. 

In  areas  comparativelv  free  of 
latural  vegetation  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  dispense  with  ploughing 
3r  picking,  and  work  the  ground 
■fly  at  the  spots  where  the 
>lants  are  to  be  inserted.  This 
ast  method,  however,  involves 
peat  risk  of  failure,  and  ex- 
>erience  shows  that,  as  a  rule, 
:omplete  working  of  the  soil  se- 
:ures  a  more  rapid  formation  and 
6  less  expensive  in  the  long  run. 

-  (b)  SeaSon\to  Sow  or  Plant.  — 

The  best  time  to  plant  is  just 
jefore  or  during  the  rain,  and,  if 
(ossible,  in  the  earlv  spring.  The 
leason  for  planting-  extends  over  a 
Jeriod  of  three  or  four  months, 
b  the  Western  Province  it  is 
fune,  Julv,  Aup-ust,  and  Septem- 
>er.  The  month  of  August  is, 
lowever,  the  ideal  time. 

In  the  Eastern  Province  and  the 
rransvaal  the  season  is  later,  as 
ie  rains  fall  in  summer.  It  is 
lsuallv  good  to  wait  until  one  or 
:wo  heavy  rains  have  fallen  so 
:hat  the  eround  is  well  saturated. 
Planting  or  sowing-  may  commence 
n  November  and  continue  till 
Iffarch.  Late  planting  or  sowing; 
mist  be  avoided,  as  sharp  frosts 
ire  liable  to  occur  in  the  north 
md  in  parts  of  the  east,  and  verv 
roung  plants  are  more  liable  to 
raffer. 

—  Cc!  Methods  of  Sowing.  — 
The  sowing  mav  be  done  either 
n  rows  or  broadcast.  It  Is  usually 
better  not  to  harrow  after  sow- 
ng  as  there  is  a  danger  of  the 
•eed  being-  buried  too  deep.  In 
Host  cases  it  is  best  to  leave  the 
»eed  on  the  surface,  just  as  nature 
loes  when  seed  is  blown  from  the 
Jarent  tree.  Tf  scorching;  is  feared 
W  the  plundering  of  birds,  the 
ilea  mav  l>e  li;rhtlv  gone  over, 
after  sowing,  with  bushes  or 
"akes. 

Broadcast  sowing  gives  a  uni- 
form even  forest,  which  later  on 
Wtsures  an  even  distribution  of  the- 
light.  Sowing  in  rows  has  the 
advantage  of  saving  seed  and  of 
its  being-  possible  to  cultivate  after 
Semination. 

On  the  whole  the  best  forests 
have  been  established  in  this  coun- 
try by  broadcast  sowing. 


Sowing  is  less  costlv  than  plant- 
ing when  the  seed  is  cheap,  such 
as  cluster  pine.  If  seed  is  very 
costlv  or  if  the  grains  of  seed  are 
too  minute  to  be  well  sown, 
plants  must  first  be  raised  in  a 
nursery. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  that 
the  seed  is  evenly  sown  over  the 
area.  If  the  seed  is  badly  sown 
the  trees  will  he  in  clusters  while 
parts  of  the  ground  will  be  bare. 
The  result  will  be  that  the  forest 
will  be  too  dense  in  places  and 
too  open  in  others. 

The  quantity  of  seed  to  be  sown 
to  the  acre  varies  with  each 
species,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and 
according;  to  the  vermin  which  is 
likely  to  feed  upon  the  seed. 

A  poor  germinating  soil  must  be 
more  thickly  sown  than  a  good 
soil.  This  is  to  allow  for  the 
seed  that  does  not  germinate  and 
to  give  the  soil  a  denser  cover. 
Or  if  the  area  is  over-run  with 
mice,  baboons,  and  birds,  due  al- 
lowance must  be  made  for  the 
quantity  of  seed  they  will  devour. 
In  the  case  of  cluster  pinel  sowings 
a  fully  stocked  area  is  usually  ob- 
tained when  1 8  to  30  lbs.  of  seed 
is  sown  to  the  acre.  If  the  sow- 
ing is  done  in  rows  3  feet  apart 
the  cmantity  per  acre  may  be  re- 
duced to  10  to  15  lbs. 

In  the  case  of  wattles  5  to  7 
lbs.  per  acre  is  sufficient. 


—  (d)  Method  of  Planting.  — 

In  planting  out,  the  roots  must 
be  disturbed  as  little  as  possible, 
least  of  all  the  fine  rootlets 
through  which  the  nourishing  sub- 
stances are  assimilated.  These  fine 
rootlets  are  generally  .embedded  in 
small  lumps  of  earth  which  should 
not  be  shaken  off.  The  least  in- 
terference with  the 1  roots  occur 
when  the  plants  are  lifted  with  a 
ball  of  earth  in  which  the  root 
system  is  embeded.  This  can  be 
done  with  a  garden  trowel.  A  hole 
is  first  opened  in  the  prepared 
ground  with  a  spade,  trowel,  or 
bush  pick  to  a  depth  sufficient  to 
accommodate  the .  longest  roots. 
The  soil  is  then  firmly  pressed 
about  the  roots  so  that  all  air 
spaces  are  filled,  ;  and  at  the  time 
taking  care  to  keep  the  plant  erect 
and  not  to  damage  the  top  by 
pinching. 

If  the  sun  is  very  hot  the  plant 
can  be  advantageously  mulched 
bv  placing  a  little  grass  or  some 
weeds  round  about  it. 

The  best  sized  plants  are  those 
that  are  about  4  to  6  inches  high 
in  the  case  of  pines,  and  5  to  8 
inches  in  the  case  of  gums.  A 
strong  healthy  plant  is  one  that 
has  a  <rood  root  system,  that  is, 
abundance  of  spreading  roots. 

 *  

TO  ADVERTISERS.— Alteration  of  ad- 
vertisements should  be  in  our  bands  not 
later  than   the  15th   of  the  month. 


THE  BURNING  SUMMER  HEAT 

MAKES  MAN  AND  HOUSES  LANGUID  AND  WEARY,  BUT  IT 

Makes  no  difference  to  the  "  VICTORIA.." 

And  that  is  just  the  reason  why  you  should  hsfve  a  "  VICTORIA  "  Petrol 
Engine  on  your  Farm  AT  ONCE,  if  you  do  not  already  possess  one.  Men 
that  are  tired  and  weary  with  the  Summer  heat  cannot  get  through  their 
usual  amount  of  work,  and  the  same  applies  to  horses,  and  hence  Their 
labour  becomes  more  costly.  Not  so  with  the  "  Victoria,"  it  will  go  just 
as  well  in  the  Summer  Sun  as  at  any  other  time  ;  it  does  just  the  same 
amount  of  work.  All  vou  have  to  do  is  to  start  it  and  leave  it — it  will 
look  after  itself.  Running  costs  are  only  ONE  PENNY  'PER  HOUR,  This, 
is  one  of  the  many  reasons  which  prove  the  sound  sensibility  of  instal- 
ling one  or  more  "  VICTORIAS  "   on  your  property. 

Leading  features  of  the  "  VICTORIA  "  :— 

1.  Uses  only  3  pints  of  Petrol  per  hour  on  full  load. 

2.  No  circulating  pump  for  cool  ing  purposes. 

3.  Easy  starting. 

4.  Petrol  supply  by  gravitation. 

5.  Magneto  driven  by  oscillation. 

6.  Floor    space  4  feet  6  inches    by  3  feet. 

Sole  Agent 

D.  THOMSON, 

EAGLE  FOUNDRY      -      -      -  GAWLER. 
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Red  Water  in  Lambs. 


Under  the  term  red  water,  se- 
vend  diseases  are  included;  indeed, 
red  water  (sanguineous  ascites)  is 
a  residt  of  disease  rather  than  a 
disease  itself.  It  frequently  pap- 
pens  that  whenever  a  shepherd  on 
opening  a  sheep's  carcase  finds  an 
accumulation  of  water  in  the  ahdo- 
men  he  at 'once  sets  this  down  as 
the  cause  of  death,  and  overlooks 
the  |  disease  which  has  produced  the 
water.  Probably  the  disease  in 
some  lambs  is  caused  by  derange- 
ment of  the  liver,  and  the  follow- 
ing should  be  a  good  medicine 
with  which  to  drench  them  once 
or  twice  a  week  : — Sulphate  of 
magnesia,  407.S.  ;  extract  of  tarax- 
acum, loz.  ;  carbonate  of  iron, 
2  drachms  ;  water,  1%  pints.  Dis- 
solve the  magnesia  and  the  tarax- 
acum in  water,  and  then  the  iron. 
This  is  one  dose  each  for  six 
lambs.  Avoid  all  watery  and  in- 
nutritions foods. — Exchange. 


Manufacture  of  Koumiss. 

According  to  a  writer  in  the 
"  American  Druggist,"  koumiss  is 
generally  made  by  adding  yeast 
to  cows'  milk  and  then  ferment- 
ing. The  best  results  are,  how- 
ever, obtained  from  the  use  of 
mares'  milk,  this  being  the  basic 
ingredient  of  the  original  Russian 
koumiss.  Mares'  milk  is  less  rich 
in    casein    and  fattv  matter  than 


cows'  milk,  and  is,  therefore,  1110 re 
easy  of  digestion.  In  the  United 
States  cows'  milk  is  used  always, 
and  generally  it  answers  the  pur- 
pose well  ;  but  it  is  better  to  di- 
lute the  milk  with  water  to  re- 
duce the  percentage  of  casein,  etc. 
Mares'  milk  contains  8.75  of  milk 
sugar  ;  cows'  milk  contains  only 
.So.S.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to 
add  sugar  to  the  preparation  when 
made  from  cows'  milk.  The  fol- 
lowing recipe  has  been  found  to 
answer  well  : — Dissolve  30Z6.  of 
milk  sugar  in  $2o£s.  of  water,  and 
add  the  solution  to  960ZS.  of  milk, 
rub  together  %oT.  of  compressed 
yeast  and  I'/^ozs.  of  brown  sugar 
in  a  mortar  with  a  little  of  the 
mixture,  and  then  strain  into  the 
other  portion.  Strong  bottles  are 
essential,  champagne  bottles'  being 
frequently  used,  and  the  corks 
should  (it  very  tightly  and  be 
wired  down.  If  the  cork  does 
not  fit  properly,  the  carbonic  add 
gas,  as  formed,  will  escape,  and 
leave  a  worthless  preparation.  The 
koumiss  must  be  kept  at  a  mode- 
rate temperature,  and  to  ensure 
it  being  properly  finished  the  bot- 
tles containing  it  should  be  gently 
shaken  each  day  for  about  ten. 

 $  • 


A  Healthy  Occupation. 

An  American  exchange  says  the 
healthiest  of  trades  is  tending  cow 
stables.  Here  the  average  length 
of  life  is  over  85,  and  it  has  been 
observed  that  many    of  the  men 


OKO^OTP*    «St    ANCHOR    HOTEL , 

CRENFELL    STREET    (adjoining  East  End  Market). 

A.   MIER3  Proprietor 

(late  of  Old  Queen's  Arms,  Wright  Street). 

wishes  to  intimate  that  he  is  now  in  possession    of   the    above  hotel,  and 
hopes  to  merit  n  share  of  public  support.       Ample    stabtinsr.       Osth;r  in 
attendance  dav  and  ni Lrh t .      Terms  moderate.     A  trial  solicited. 


HOUSE,  LAND,  AND  ESTATE  AGENCY. 
257,  GRENEELL  STREET  (opp.  New  Market!. 
Properties  of  all  descriptions — City  and  Suburban — for  investment.  Acres 
near  Morphettville,  just  suit  gardeners  for  nursery  work,  especially  adapted 
for  it  — real  good  honest  bargains.  Plans  forwarded  on  application.  A 
first  class  Separator  small  size,  as  good  as  new,  for  sale  at  half  price. 
Note  address— 257,  Grenfell  Street. 

BRITTEN'S  REGISTERED  DENTISTRY. 

ARTIFICIAL  TEETH  ON  EASY  WEEKLY  PAYMENTS. 
Painless   Extract  inns  One  Shilling.    Gold  Fillintra.         Crown  and  Bridge 
work.  Only  Address — 

20,  CURRIE  STREET  (Opposite  Savings  Bank). 

Open  Saturday  Evening*  7  to  9  p.m.  Daily,  9  to  5.30.     Saturday,  9  to  1. 


J.  T.  TUNBRIDGE. 

Vienna  Dining 
Rooms. 

HINDLEY  STREET, 
ADELAIDE. 

Opposite  Ware's  Exchange 
GIVE  HIM  A  CALL. 


who  look  after  cows  live  to  be 
centenarians.  This  is  because  the 
cow  is  the  only  animal  whose  pre- 
sence is  known  to  be  thoroughly 
healthy  for  men.  Kven  the  breath 
of  a  cow  is  beneficial,  though  no 
physiologist  can  tell  precisely  the 
reason  why.  The  labour  of  wheel- 
ing' a  barrow  has  such  a  strength- 
ening effect  on  the  muscles  and 
joints  that  confirmed  barrow- 
wheelers  show  an  average  of, near- 
ly 77  years,  and  a  great  many  live 
to  be  a  hundred.  This  largely  is 
because  if  a  man  wheels  a  barrow 
properly  the  wide  apart  arms 
open  the  chest,  and  help  to 
strengthen  the  lungs  in  a  wonder- 
lul  way. 


Horse  Feeding, 


The  whole  subject  of  the  pro- 
per feeding  of  horses  is  one  which 
is  -ftot  usually  appreciated  as  itj 
deserves.  There  is  far  too  great 
a  tendency  on  the  part  of  those 
connected  with  the  animals  to  ig- 
nore the  fact  that  constitutions  as 
well  as  appetites  vary,  and  the 
result  not  infrequently  is  that  a 
horse  gets  far  more  than  is  good 
for  him,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  he  eats  more  than  his  neigh- 
bour if  he  gets  the  chance.  If  pro- 
per observation  were  to  be  made', 
it  would  soon  be  ascertained  how 
much  each  animal  requires  in  the 
way  of  food  to  be  at  his  best, 
and  if  the  size  of  the  feeds  were 
to  be  regulated  in  propertion,  the 
health  of  many  a  stable  would  be 
better.  Horses  doing  hard  work, 
as  a  rule,  require  something  like 
half  as  much  food  again  as  those 
doing  moderate  work,  and  the 
pace  at  which  they  have  to  work 
should  also  be  taken  into  >consider- 
ation  ;  and,  if  a  hose  is  systema- 
tically fed  upon  indigestible  food 
in  large  quantities,  his  health  will 
suffer. 
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Poultry  Notes. 


Breeding  Stock. 


Supply  and  demand  are  the  two 
dominant  factors  in  every  business 
undertaking,  a*nd  in  this  respect  the 
Joultry  industry  differs  not  in  a 
single  detail  from  other  more  impos- 
ing branches  of  commerce,  excellent 
figures  being  obtainable  for  birds  of 
what  may  be  termed  exclusive  quality 
owing  to  the  supply  falling  short  o 
the  demand,  whilst  on  the  other  hanc 
over-production  of  the  average  "every 
day  "  specimen  has  been  the  means  of 
reducing  their  market  value  to  a 
point  commensurate  with  that  obtain- 
able for  any  commodity  with  a  tem- 
dencv  towards  a  slut  in  the  market. 


Careful  investigation  instituted  to 
determine  the  factor  responsible  for 
this  surplus  supply  reveals  the  fact, 
that  sufficient  attention  is  rarely  be- 
Btowed  on  the  science  of  mating  with 
a  view  of  evolving  a  strain  or  line  of 
birds  that  will  gradually  improve  in 
quality  each  season  and  produce  stock 
in  which  the  percentage  of  culls  will 
gradually  diminish,  until  eventually  by 
judicious  breeding  a  faulty  specimen 
will  become  somewhat  of  a  raritv, 
and  even  when  found  need  toot  occa- 
sion the  slightest  anxiety,  as  birds 
frequently  revert  to  an  almost  for- 
gotten fault  possessed  by  some  far 
back  ancester.  Such  a  specimen,  if 
possessed  of  a*  desirable  point  in  a  de- 
cided   degree,    may     with    safety  be 


utilised  as  a  breeder,  and  in  this 
capacity  will  not  infrequently  give  a 
far  greater  measure  of  satisfaction 
the  more  sighly  bird  possessed  of  a 
less  fashionable  iiedigree,  owning  to  the 
fact  of  his  breeding  lines  resting  on  a 
very  solid  foundation. 

The  majority  of  breeders,  especially 
amateurs,  when  taking  up  poultry 
breeding  as  a  hobby  or  profession 
aim  at  producing  quantity  rather  tban 
quality,  and  apply  this  principle  to 
the  procuration  of  stud  stock,  there- 
by imperilling  their  chance  of  build- 
ing up  a  remunerative  business,  for 
experience  has  amply  demonstrated 
that  in  poultry  raising,  as  in  other 
pursuits,  though  there  is  invariably 
room  at  the  top,  the  lower  runes 
of  the  ladder  are  uncomfortably 
crowded  and  offer  but  the  merest 
apology  of  a  foothold,  with  conse- 
quent disastrous  results  in  numerous 
instances. 

Breeders  in  every  instance  if  fully 
alive  to  their  own  individual  interest, 
should  adopt  a  cautious  att'.tude  on 
the  question  of  stud  stock,  and  de- 
cide in  no  unmistakable  manner  that 
the  best  obtainable  were  toone  too 
good  for  their  purpose,  as  even  if  ow- 
ing to  limited  means  a  single  pair 
have  to  be  procured,  instead  of  the 
usual  pen,  the  pursual  of  such  policy 
would  prove  more  gratifying  than 
3ecurinnr  a  larger  quantity  of  inferior 
grade  stock,  and  the  enhanced  value 
to    the    industry      generally  would 


THE  KELLY" 

DUPLEX  GRINDING  MILL. 

We  receive  many  enquiries  for  a  mill  to  be  operated  by 
hand  power,  and  we  are  pleased  to  say  that  thin  mill  is  the 
most  practical  Mill  for  hand  power  we  have  ever  seen.  One 
man  can  easily  grind  fiOlbs.  per  hour. 
Cracks  grain  for  Poultry.         No  end  thrust  on  shaft. 
Call  and  inspect,  or  write  us  for  further  particulars. 

NORMAN  &  CO., 

BANK  STREET,  ADELAIDE. 


South  Australian  poultry  owners  have 
found  that  the  very  best  remedy 
for  the  TICK  CURSE  is 

Faulding's 
Phenytas. 


Periodically  dip  the  infested  birds  and   spray  infested  houses  and  runs  with 
Paulding's  Phenytas  and  there  will  be  no  further  fear  of  tick. 

PROLDINe'S  PHBNYTHS  is  nba*lut«  DEATH   T©   THE  TICK 


speedily  lx:ar  eloquent   testimony  to 
the  wisdom  of  its  adoption. 

The  reverse  side  of  the  picture 
claims  attention,  and  forces  itself  on 
the  observer's  notice  as  the  condition 
prevailing1  at  the  psesent  time.  On 
every  hand  are  found  novices  operat- 
ing with  stock  so  inferior  in  character- 
istic of  the  variety  they  are  supposed 
to  represent  that  nothing  short  of 
absolute  genius  would  enable  any 
breeder  to  place  operations  on  a  solid 
foundation  with  them  as  the  basis 
of  a  strain.  The  desire  to  secure 
quantity  rather  than  quality  for  the 
money  is  the  factor  responsible  for 
this  order  of  things,  and  this  ten- 
dency requires  to  be  severely  dis- 
couraged  if  rapid  and  permanent 
headway  is  desired,  for  very  serious 
injury  is  being  perpetrated  on  the 
industry  by  the  persual  of  the  present 
unsatisfactory  programme. 

Reputable  breeders  should  also  exer- 
cise greater  caution  in  their  methods 
if  they  desire  to  obtain  the  fullest 
possible  measure  of  profit  from  their 
undertaking,  and  the  primary  step  in 
this  direction  is  a  firm  determination 
to  slaughter  each  and  every  bird  fall- 
ing below-  what  may  be  safely  termed 
a  medium  standard  for  the  retention 
and  subsequent  disposal  of  culls  has 
ruined  many  a  reputation  that  1  has 
taken  years  to  build  up. 

If  a  breeder  decided  that  only  such 
birds  as  display  conspicuous  merit 
are  to  be  reserved  and  disposed  of, 
he  has  mastered  the  chief  obstacle  in 
the  road  to  success,  and  can  with 
every  confidence  expect  to  receive  re- 
peat orders  from  his  customers,  as 
merit  proves  the  best  advertisement, 
whilst  weedy  or  defective  specimens, 
no  matter  what  price  is  demanded  or 
received  for  them,  are  ever  a  source 
of  dissatisfaction,  equally  to  the 
breeder  as  to  the  purchaser. 

The  average  amateur  is  especially 
blameworthy  in  his  methaids  of  con- 
ducting business,  for,  aften  at  the  out- 
set of  his  breeding  career,  he  in  pur- 
chasing stock  assures  the  breeder, 
either  verbally  or  by  letter,  that  he 
is  in  no  wise  particular  about  the 
show  properties  of  the  stock,  but 
merely  interested  in  their  utility 
qualities.  After  receiving  in  most  in- 
stances a  faithful  pen  picture  of  the 
bird  or  birds,  and  expressing  himself 
as  thoroughly  sgtiafied  with  same,  he 
forgets  that  he  has  probably  paid  the 
lowest  possible  figure  at  which  pure- 
bred stock  can  be  sold,  and  roundly 
abuses  the  breeder  for  sending  him 
birds  that  are  not  perfect  in  every 
respect,  although  fchey  may  prove 
part  ioulaelv  strong  in  the  most  de- 
sirable  utility  qualifications. 


Dependable  hatching  eggs  are  ob- 
tainable only  from  vigorous,  hust- 
ling hens. 

The  only  way  in  which  you  can 
be  certain  that  your  birds  i  are  free 
from  lice  is  to  examine  them, 
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Notes  if\  Passing. 


ADDING  INSULT  TO  INJURiY. 


Last  week  we  noted  that  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  had  prom- 
ised to  consider  the  request  of  the 
P.  and  K.  Club  deputation  that 
the  Government  subsidy  should 
be  continued,  and  we  mentioned 
that  members  were  fairly  hopeful 
of  an  affirmative  reply.  It  is 
now  apparant  that  they  credited 
the  Minister  with  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  position  than  it 
had  pleased  Providence  in  its  wis- 
dom, or  his  responsible  officers  to 
provide,  for  Mr.  Pascoe  has  now 
definitely  declined  to  d<>  so.  In 
his  letter  he  repeats  his  suggestion 
of  amalgamation  as  between  the 
P.  and  K.  and  Royal  Societies 
and  further  generously  offers  the 
services  of  the  departmental  Poo- 
Bah  as  guide,  philosopher,  friend 
and  general  mediator.  Consider- 
ing that  (firstly)  the  Royal  in  the 
most  friendly  spirit  does  not  want 
to  amalgamate  with  the  P.  &  K.\ 
(secondly)  that  the  P.  and  K., 
also  in  the  friendliest  spirit  pos- 
sible, reciprocates  the  feeling  ; 
(thirdly),  that  no  good  would  re- 
sult from  such  an  amalgamation, 
and  (fourthly)  that  the  commit- 
tees concerned  might  be  safely 
trusted,  to  conduct  their  own  busi- 
ness without  the  assistance  of  the 
aforesaid  Poo-Bah.  Mr.  Pascoe 
appears  to  have  merely  added  the 
insult  of  a  silly  suggestion  to  the 
injury  of  an  unjustifiable  refusal. 


A  MISCONCEPTION. 


From  quite  private  and  confiden- 
tial sources  we  learn  that  the 
Ministerial  idea  of  the  P.    and  K. 


Club,  shared  by  some  of  his  col- 
leagues, is  that  it  is  an  associa- 
tion of  multi-millionaires  who  ha- 
bitually import  ioo-guinea  Bull 
dogs,  which  they  then  present  to 
their  friends.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
and  as  far  as  the  subsidy  is  con- 
cerned it  is  an  association  of 
worthy,  but  rather  impecunious 
poultry  breeders  (we  deduce  the 
impecuniosity  from  the  members' 
donation  list),  who  in  the  past 
have  been  responsible  for  the 
maintenance  in  their  purity  of  the 
various  races  of  domestic  poultry, 
and  to  whom  in  view  of  the  al- 
leged deterioration  of  their  stock 
in  stamina  and  vigour,  utility 
breeders  will  in  the  near  future  have 
to  look  for  assistance.  If  this 
truer  recognition  of  the  aims,  ob- 
jects and  use  of  the  club  were  per- 
mitted to  penetrate  the  Ministerial 
mind  it  would  be  to  the  general 
good  of  the  poultry  industry. 


AN  INVITATION. 


The  recently  established  "  Mail  " 
( May  its  shadow  never  grow  Less) 
laments  the  decadence  of  the  White 
Leghorn  in  particular,  and  the  dis- 
organisation of  the  poultry  industry 
in  general  and  invites  the  Poultry 
and  Kennel  Club  to  act  the  part 
of  Moses  in  journeying  to  a  Prom- 
ised Land  of  Improvement.  It  oc- 
curs to  us  in  passing  that  con- 
sidering that  the  Government  made 
a  world's  record  mess,  though 
backed  by  unlimited  capital,  of 
"  reorganising  the  industry,"  it  is 
trying  this  unfortunate  club,  whose 
available  funds  would  find  ample 
accommodation  in  a  penny  money 
box,     too    high,     to     ask  them 


to  take  on  the  job.  Their 
leadership  in  the  matter  as  sug- 
gested by  our  contemporary,  how- 
ever, appears  to  consist  princi- 
pal v  in  the  issue  of  approved 
breeding  charts  and  the  institution 
of  instructional!  classes  on  the  mu- 
tual help  principal.  We  do  not 
wish  to  be  necessarily  dolorous, 
but  excellent  as  these  proposals 
are  in  theory  we  imagine  that  in 
practice  they  are  liable  to  fall  as 
flat  as  the  pancakes  that  danced 
before  Pharaoh,  or  an  expert's  lec- 
ture on  the  tick  question. 


MUTUAL  HELP  AND  SELF- 
HELP. 


Mutual  help  and  brotherly  love 
are  all  very  well  in  their  way,  but 
self  help  is  usually  the  tvke  which 
comes  on  top.  Instructional  class- 
es and  leaning  up  against  a  bro- 
therlv  fancier,  may  be  alright,  but 
we  somewhat  doubt  their  efficacy 
as  a  prescription  for  the  man  who 
wants  to  get  to  the  top  of  the 
ladder.  At  all  events  we  never 
heard  that  Messrs.  G.  M.  Duncan, 
Charlie  Leslie,  F.  J.  Wimble,  A. 
H.  Padman,  S.  H.  Pitman,  J.  H. 
Hobbs,  C.  B.  Bertelsmier  to  name 
but  a  few  of  our  successful  breed- 
ers ever  joined  any  Poultry  Kin- 
dergarten, or  sat  round  and  held 
hands  when  they  tackled  the  ques- 
tion of  breeding  the  best  birds  in 
the  best  way.  This  does  not,  of 
course,  mean  that  the  Mail  man's 
idea  is  not  a  thoroughly  sound 
one,  but  knowledge  on  the  co-oper- 
ative plan  does  not  seem  to  alppeal 
to  the  Australian  poultry  breeder. 


MORE  PRACTICAL. 


Coming  to  the  more  practical 
side,  we  are  wholly  in  accord  with 
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BLACK  ORPINGTONS. 

OUR  SPECIAL  ENGLISH  STRAIN. 

Our  Special  English  Strain.  Have  won  dozens 
of  Kirst  and  Special  prizes,  also  Cups  and 
Trophies  In  all  leading  shows- 

Pen  1  :— A  Champion  Cock,  Son  of  the  famous 
"  Sargenfri  King,"  a  (treat  prize  winner  mated 
to  selected,  low  Set  blocky  hens  of  rich  green  sheen, 
also  prize  takers.  Eggs  42/-  dozen. 

Pen  2  :— Headed  by  "Bargenfpi  Prince,"  an- 
other splendid  cock  of  "  Sargenfri  King  "  line, 
mated  to  a  few  choice  hens  and  pullets  of  massive 

size  of  type.  Eggs.  42/-  dozeb. 
Pkn  3:— Headed  by  a  vigorous  young  Cockerel  of 


great  size  and  broad  back,  very  low  set,  with  good 
females.  Eggs.  21/-  dozen. 

AMERICAN  BARRED  PLYMOUTH 
ROCKS. 

The  Ringlet  Strain. 

They  are  barred  to  the  skin  :  fine  feather,  fine 
layers. 

Pen  1  :— Imported  American  Strain,  headed  by  a 
grand  shaped,  dark  cock,  mated  to  a  pen  of  fe- 
males that  won  "Garden  &  Field  "  Challenge 
Cup,  Maroh  Koyal,  1911  Eggs.  42/-  dozen. 
Pen  i : —  Specially  mated  to  produce  good  lavers 
combined  with  show  qualities.  Eggs.  21/-  dozen. 


SARGENFRI  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Heavy-Laving  strnin,  have  b  en  distributed  all 
over  Australia.  N.Z.,  India,  Malay  States.  This 
strain  has  been  line  bred  for  12  years,  »nd  built  up 
from  tested  hens  laying  from  280  to  298  eggs  per 
year.   Eggs.  21/-  Uld  10/6. 

THE  INVINCIBLE  SARGENFRI 
RUNNER  DUCKS 

are  veritable  egg  machines — won  every  1st  and! 
Special  Priie  in  Adelaide  Shows  during  1911—  aleo^ 
won  all  prizes  at  March  Royal  1912.  3 

Eggs,  21/-  and  !•  6.  a 


Near  Glynde 
Hotel, 


East  Payneham 
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the  writer's  straight-out  advocacy 
of  the  singly  tested  bird  as  the 
basis  of  successful  breeding  and 
we  heartily  congratulate  "  Prac- 
cal  "  on  the  thoroughness  with 
which  he  lives  up  to  his  pen  name, 
in  the  suggestions  and  advice 
which  he  offers  in  this  regard. 


WILD  SHOOTING. 


During  the  last  six  or  eight  years 
the  Poultrv  expert  has  been  rather 
generally  regarded  as  an  innocu  - 
ous  if  somewhat  verbose  person, 
whose  vaigaries  could  well  be 
treated  with  tolerant  indifference. 
Recentiv,  however,  he  appears  to 
have  acquired  a  gun,  with  which 
he  has  been  indulging  in  some 
short  range  shooting  at  S.A.  Birds 
and  Breeders'  Shows  and  Show  - 
men.  According  to  Sir  Oracle, 
men,  methods  and  material  are  all 
wrong.  .In  fact  everything  is  all 
wrong  !  Poor  S.A.  ! '!  Now  a 
gun  in  the  hands  of  a  fool  or  a 
poultrv  expert  (they  are  not  neces- 
sarily identical),  even  when  loaded 
with  simple  spite,  is  a  dangerous 
tb*ing,  and  we  fancv  that  the 
tolerant  attitude  of  past  days 
is  likelv  to  turn  into  something 
much  more  solid  and  unpleasant. 
'In  the  meanwhile,  perhaps,  Mr. 
Laurie  will  inform  the  public  why 
he  has  during  the  last  few  years 
spent,  sav,  £1,000  on  "  all  wrong" 
stock  and  necessary  equipment  at 
Roseworthv  ?  Secondly,  what  he 
has  to  show  for  his  presumably 
"All  rifht  "  methods  ? 


QUITE  ABSURD. 


The  folly  and  absurdity  of  the 
expert's  recent  vaperings  may  be, 
perhaps,  more  accurately  judged, 
when  we  remember  that  (firstly) 
S.  A.  leads  the  world  in  laying 
istock  ;  (secondly),  that  the  S.A. 
breeders  have  exported  birds  to 
each  of  the  five  continents,  and 
(thirdly)  that  S.A.  exports  more 
eKKs  Per  capita  than  probably  any 
country  in  the  world.  In  the  face 
of  such  facts  one  is  inclined  to 
wonder  at  the  true  cause  of  our 
expert's  recent  erratic  shooting. 


A  PROPHESY. 


f  In  view  of  the  recent  talk  of 
the  lack  of  stamina  and  ovarian 
troubles  in  highly  bred  stock  we 
recall  with  interest  an  article  by 
Prof.  Brown,  the  English  poultry 
authority,  which  we  republished 
some  four  or  five  years  ago,  in 
which  he  foretold  the  position 
which   is   possibly  approaching  in 


S.A.  stock.  The  professor  indica- 
ted in  the  article  referred  to  that 
it  was  only  those  breeders  (prob- 
ably not  five  per  cent,  of  the 
whole)  who  ruthlessly  culled  their 
stock  for  every  physical  defect, 
and  every  constitutional  weakness 
who  could  hope  to 1  live  with  the 
leaders  when  they  got  to  the  250 
gait.  It  certainly  appears  that 
Prof.  Brown  was  not  far  out  in 
what  he  then  wrote,  and  that  the 
growing  weakness  of  Leghorn 
stock  in  particular  may  be  traced 
to  forced  feeding,  immature  breed- 
ing stock,  and  the  hurry  and  haste 
to  get  to  the  top  of  the  tree  quick, 
which  present  competition  condi  - 
tions  encourage,  have  been  serious 
obstacles,  to  a  thoroughly  perman- 
ent improvement. 


OPEN  SHEDS. 


When  it  was  announced  that  at 
long  and  weary  last  the  Poultry 
Kxpert  had  decided  to  add  to  the 
interest  of  the  Roseworthv  laying 
com  petition  by  including  a  scratch- 
ing shed  versus  open  pen  section, 
considerable  speculation  was  ex 
pressed  as  to  what  particular 
bungle  he  would  make  in  carrying 
out  the  affair.  That  there  would 
be  one,  two,  or  ten  mistakes,  was 
one  past  form  taken  for  granted.  It 
now  appears  that  the  scratching 
sheds  provided  are  hardly  adequate 
to  requirements.  It  is  agreed  by 
most  authorities  that  for  6  birds 
a  6  x  10  space  with  plenty  of  head 
room  is  the  minimum  that  should 
be  allowed.  Whether  a  Rose- 
worthy  scratching  pen  fulfil  these 
conditions  we  do  not  know,  but 
have  been  given  to  understand  that 
their  arrangements  fall  short  of 
perfection.  Possibly  Mr.  Laurie 
may  argue  that  there  were  not 
sufficient  funds  available  to  put 
up  ideal  sheds;  as,  however,  close 
on  £  1 ,000  was  placed  on  the  Esti- 
mates last  year  for  contingent 
poultrv  expenses  at  Roseworthv 
little  attention  need  be  paid  to 
this,  for  a  poultrv  man  of  average 
ability  could  be  trusted  to  run  a 
small  experimental  earthquake,  let 
alone  a  dozen  experimental 
scratching  sheds  on  so  handsome 
an  amount. 

 $  

It  is  impossible  to  obtain  satis- 
factory fertility  unless  a  sound 
constitutioned  male  bird  heads  the 
pen. 

Don't  overcrowd.  Proper  care 
and  space  given  to  a  few  will  re' 
turn  more  profit  than  is  obtainable 
from  a  large  number  neglected. 


Golor  Feeding  of  Black 
Fowls. 

The  subject  of  feeding  for  color 
one  hears  discussed  by  groups  of 
fanciers)  congregated  for  friendly  chats 
year  in  and  year  out.  Some  will 
argue  that  what  you  feed  has  no 
effect  on  the  color,  while  others  will 
insist  that  it  does. 

As  far  as  black  birds  are  concerned, 
I  have  been  convinced  for  years  that 
the  kind  of  feed  for  young  stock  when 
taking  00  their  mature  plumage  and 
the  old  birds  during  molt  has  much 
to  do  with  the  color. 

Several  years  ago  I  had  a  late 
hatched  S.  C.  Black  Minorca  cockerel 
that  had  the  promise  of  making  an 
extra  fine  bird,  but  too  late  and  im- 
mature for  use  that  season.  On 
account  of  his  extra  large  lrame  and 
good  coior  I  put  him  out  on  a  farm 
to  hold  over  for  a  good  bird.  The  fol- 
lowing fall  this  bird  was  fed  wholllv 
on  yellow  corn,  during  his  molt  and 
when  I  came  to  look  h'im  over  after 
molt  I  found,  much  to  my  surprise, 
that  he  was  off  in  color,  showing 
purple  barring  to  quite  an  extent, 
but  otherwise  he  was  a  grand  bird. 
As  he  was  bred  from  a  line  of  blood 
producing  excellent  color  and  showed 
such  promising  color  as  a  cockerel,  I 
decided  to  hold  hun  over  another 
year  The  following  late  summer 
before  he  had  started  his  molt,  I 
brought  him  in  and  placed  him  by 
himself  in  a  roomy  coop  with  good 
grass  run  attached  and  fed  him 
mostly  on  wheat  with  now  and  then 
a  feeding  of  buckwheat  or  oats,  all 
through  nis  molt,  and  the  result  was 
that  this  color  was  almost  perfect— 
a  rich,  greenish  sheen,  free  from  any 
barring  of  purple,  and  he  won  the 
blue  that  season  at  one  of  our  lead- 
ing shows  in  hot  company. 

This  aod  other  similar  experiences 
lonnr  ago  convinced  me  that  yellow 
corn  fed  wholly  or  freely  to  black 
bjtds  when  they  are  taking  on  new 
plumage,  will  affect  the  color  and 
produce  purple  or  bronze  barring.  Tu 
just  what  extent  this  is  true  I  have 
never  tried  any  experiments  to  find 
out  until!  this  year. 


A.  R.  CRESWICK 

DENTIST 

(Lute  with  Eskell  &  Tattersall). 

VICTORIA  SQUAEE  W.,  ADELAIDE. 
(Near  Post  Office). 


ALL  WORK  GUARANTEED. 

Artificial  Teeth  made  and  misfitting 
Teeth  remodelled.  Teeth  Scaled,  stop- 
ped and  Extracted.  Laughing  Gas  ad- 
ministered.    Painless  Extraction. 

Consultation  and  Advice  Free. 
Country  districts  visited  regularly. 
See  dailies  for  dates. 
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Interesting  Mating  Problems. 


By  S.  T.  Barlett,  in  Reliable  I'rul- 
try  .Journal. 

If  not.  already  done,  the  selec- 
tion •  of  your  breeders  cannot  be 
made  to0  soon.  It  matters  little 
what  variety  you  may  be  breed- 
ing, there  are  a  nmnbtjr  of  founda- 
tion facts  and  principles  that  can- 
not be  neglected  if  the  best  results 
are  to  be  seen  in  your  stock  next 
fall. 

Bear  in  mind  that  it  is,  far|bptter 
to  breed  from  a  very  few  choice 
birds  than  to  "  run  chances  "  of 
getting  a  few  really  good  ones 
from  a  large  llock  raised  from  a 
more  numerous  parent'  stock.  If 
you  have  only  a  trio  of  strictly 
iirst-class  birds,  confine  your  in- 
cubation to  their  eggs.  Too  many 
poultrymen  forget  that  it  is  a  very 
exceptional  thing  for  a  chick  tltfa|  be 
better  than  its  parent.  It  is  only 
by  strict  adherence  to  nature's 
laws  that  we  can  make  improve- 
ment ini  our  stock. 

—  Study   Individuals.  — 

To  improve  from  year  to  year, 
every  breeding .  bird  must  be  in- 
dividually studied  and  mated  to 
one  of  the  opposite  sex  that  is 
strong  in  the  weak  points  ol  the 
bird  under  stud}'.  For  there  are 
very  few  birds  that  even  approx- 
imate perfection. 

Given  two  ideal  breeders  of  the 
same  family  or  strain,  we  might 
expect  a  fair  percentage  of  similar 
quality  chicks  from  tfyem.  But 
who  has  these  ideal  birds  ?  The 
very  few  in  existence  command  a 
purchase  price  away  beyond  the 
capacity  of  the  purse  of  the  aver- 
age poultryman.  What  is  the 
problem  therefore  confronting  him? 
Simply  this  :  '"  When  the  best 
things  are  not  possible,  the  best 
use  must  be  made  of  those  that 
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are."  Do  the  best  you  can  with 
what  you  have.  First,  make  an 
intelligent  and  thorough  study  of 
your  male  bird.  You  know  wthat 
lie  should  be.  But  if  you  are  as 
keenly  critical  with  your  own  as 
with  your  neighbor's  birds,  you 
will  see  that  he  has  his  ladings, 
and  will  not  shut  your  eyes  un- 
wisely to  them.  Whereever  he  is 
weak  you  female  may  be  strong. 

It  may  be  that  your  male  is  a 
buff  bird,  good  in  color  but 
deficient  in  shape  characteristics. 
If  such  he  the  case,  by  no  means 
mate  him  to  a  female  similarly 
affected.  Generally  speaking  you 
will  find  the  hen  transmits  her 
type '  to  her  chickens.  Never  use  a 
poorly  shaped  hen  in  the  hope  of 
seeing  a  striking  improvement  in 
the  tyi>e  of  her  progeny.  You  will 
be  disappointed.  If  you  are  lim- 
ited to  one  male  bird,  you  must 
pay  special  and  minute  attention 
to  the  females.  Again,  remember 
that  von  will  get  better  chicks 
from  adult  parents  than  from 
young  ones. 

—  Breed  Mature  Birds.  — 

Hens  are  vastly  preferable  to 
pullets  as  breeders  and  cocks  to 
cockerels.  The  general  inclination 
is  to  mate  cock  with  pullets  or 
cockerels  with  hens  ;  but  we  are 
convinced  that  better  quality  and 
more  strongly  constituted  chicks 
are  given  by  adult  birds  than  by 
those  of  any  other  age. 

Until  a  male  has  molted  once  as 
an  adult  you  cannot  positively 
pass  on  his  quality.  The  color 
pigment  in  his  blood  may  or  may 
not  be  intense  enough  to  stand  the 
strain  adult  molt.  One  cannot  tell 
until  the  bird  has  been  tested  by 
age.  Man}-  of  our  readers  have 
congratulated  themselves  on  the 
possession  of  particularly  strong 
colored  cockerels  only  to>  find  them 
lamentable  failures  as  cocks.  The 
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same  is  true  with  the  females.  We 
have  had  deep  colored  buff  pullets 
that  as  such  have  greatly  pleased 
the  eye  ;  but  as  matured  hens 
they  have  wofully  deteriorated  in 
quality.  A  bird  of  color  that  holds 
his  own  fron  year  is  a  mine  of 
wealth  to  the  poultryman. 

The  writer  has  a  hen  that  is 
now  seven  years  old  and  a  cock 
past  five,  and  both  are  as  nearly 
perfect  as  they  were  six  and  four 
years  ago  respectively.  Such  birds 
as  long  as  they  will  breed  at  all 
are  priceless.  For  such  reasons, 
we  advise  if  possible,  breeding 
only  from  tried  adult  parent  stock. 

—  Individual  Matdngs.  — 

If  you  are  not  limited  to  one 
male  your  range  of  operations  is 
of  course  more  extended  ;  but  do 
not  forget  that  a  few  choice  birds 
are  immeasurably  better  as 
breeders  than  a  lot  of  mediocre 
specimens. 

From  a  long  experience,  the 
writer  is  prepared  to  say  that  the 
highest  possible  results  can  be 
secured  only  from  individual  mat- 
mgs — one  cock  and  one  hen  only, 
running  together.  If  the  breed  is 
of  a  solid  color,  standard  bred 
birds  may  do  very  well  together. 
In  whites,  of  course,  shades  of  color 
are  not  to  be  considered,  for 
white  is  white  although  many 
think  they  have  it  when  really  they 
have  not. 

—  Mating  Buffs.  — 

If  it  be  a  buff  variety  it  is  well 
to  bear  in  mind  that  the  tendency 
is  for  the  chicks  to  be  a  shade 
lighter  than  their  sire.  Hence  a 
bird  a  bit  darker  than  desired  for 
the  exhibition  pen  may  be  quite 
the  thing  in  the  breeding  pen. 
But  do  not  make  the  mistake  of 
mating  extremes  of  color  in  buffs. 
If  you  do  vou  will  not  strike  a 
happy  medium  between  the  two  ; 
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Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  : 


Ckl,  1st  and  Sp.  at  Victoria  P.  &  K.  C. 
Show  ;  1st  and  Medal  Essendon  Show, 
Vic;  1st  and  Sp.  Adelaide  P.  &  K.  Cluh  Show,  1911;  Hens  and  Pullets, 
all  winners,  P.  &  K.  C.  Show,  Adelaide,  19U  :  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  Pullet, 
March  Royal  Show.    Good  Utility,  £1  Is 


Buff  Orpingtons  : 


Birds  1st  and  2nd  Ckl.,  1st  and  2nd  Pullet,  March 
Royal  Show.    Good  sound  color  and  healthy  stock  ; 
also  good  winter  layers  and  splendid  birds  for  Export  trade.  £1  Is.  setting. 


Rhode  Island  Reds  : 


America's  leading  utility  birds,  lately  imported 
into  Australia  by  me. 


UUhit o   Plumnnth   Rnnlre  ■  Snow-white  birdB,  easy  to  breed  and  rear, 

wniie  riymouin  kocks  .  typical  F„mer  s  fow,  JK0Od  Winter 

and  excellent  Table  Birds.  1st  and  2nd  Ckl.,  lit  and  2nd  Pullet,  March 
Royal  Show.    £|  Is. 

White  nrninntnnc  *  Imported  and  prize-winning  stock.  Won  1st  Ckl, 
mil ic  uiumyiviis  .  lst  puUet  Roya,  Snow>  Adelaide  September,  1910. 

1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  Ckl.,  lst  and  2nd  Pullet,  March  Royal  Show.  Great 
Winter  Layers  and  good  Table  Birds.    £|  Is.  setting. 

Pfikin  Duekfi  '  Never  beaten  in  show  pen.    Four  Firsts,  1  Second,  2  Sp 
'  .  at  P  &  K.  ciuh  Show,  Adelaide,  1911,  out  of  five  entries 
Two  Firsts,  1  Second  and  Special  at  Royal  A.  &  H.  Show,  Adeleide,  Sept. 
1910,  out  of  three  entries.    A  limited  number  of  Settings  at  £2  2s. 


1  am  now  booking  orders  for  breeding  pens.    I  mate  my  breeding  pens  in  June  and  will  supply  egge  for  setting. 

Book  early  avoid  dissapointmcnt. 


Could  not  supply  all  order*  last  season. 


Eggs  securely  packed  and  delivered  on  Rail  or  Coach  (buyer  pays  carriage).    Eggs  All  Stamped  Kooooowarra.    My  Stodk  won  23  prizes  at  Royal  Show,  March  2921' 
Terms :  Cash  with  Order.      I  keep  nothing  but  Al  Stock.      I  cull  heavily  and  breed  only  from  the  Best. 


P.  O.  MANUEL,  Enfield,  S.A. 


9 


Telephone :  Central  273. 
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but  your  chicks  will  in  all  prob- 
ability be  a  badly  discolored  lot. 
Shaftiness,  mealiness,  and  most 
other  faidts.  In  blacks  do  not  mate 
two  birds  of  extremely  brilliant 
metallic  green.  If  you  do  your 
cockerels  may  have  red  hackles. 
In  the  sire  one  cannot  have  too 
much  sheen  ;  but  such  a  bird 
should  have  with  him  a  dull  black 
female. 

— Elating  Parti-colored  Varieties. — 

In  the  parti-colored  varieties 
the  need  of  individual  selection  and 
mating  is  even  more  intensified. 
Having  a  Light  Brahma  male  for 
instance  somewhat  undersized  per- 
haps but  with  good,  clean,  distinct 
lacing  on  hackle  tail  coverts, 
saddle,  etc.,  and  a  hen  large, 
strong,  and  good  in  her  black  one 

[can  afford  to  dispense  with  the 
lacing    in    her.      She    will  give 

[Brahma  type  and  the  cock  impart 
the  fine  points  of  the  breed  to  at 

rleast  a  fair  proportion  of  their 
progeny. 

In  short,  all  matings  to  be  prac- 
tically successful  in  improving  any 
variety,  must  be  more  or  less  on 
the  compensation  plan.    "  Two  and 
Itwo  "  do  not  always  "  make  four" 
in  breeding  poultry.     And  do  not 
expect  too  many  really  high  class 
chicks  from  anv  mating.    Do  the 
best    you  can  and    there  will  ai- 
rways be  a  large  number  of  culls. 
In  the  newer  breeds  this  is  pat- 
ocularly  true. 

'  After  a  long  series  of  experi- 
ments as  an  amateur  fancier  aim- 
,ing  at  Standard  excellence,  the 
writer  has  learned  that  if  he 
raises  ten  per  cent  of  good  show 
birds,  he  has  done  well.  And  yet 
there  are  found  men  who  want  a 
sitting  of  eggs  for  a  couple  of 
dollars  and  then  "  kick  "  because 
(every  bird  raised  is  not  a  winner. 
Such  is  life. 

Select  vour  breeders  early  ;  do 
"Bo/t  force  them  into  laying  soon  ; 
mate  them  intelligently  and  if 
possible  in  pairs,  and  doing  your 
.best  you  will  not  be  altogether  dis- 
appointed next  year. 

 ♦  

The  first  eggs  laid  by  a  pullet 
should  never  be  incubated. 


WANTED  TO  SELL 


INCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS, 
Simplex,  nwarded  first  price  (silver 
medal)  Adelaide  Exhibition,  19)0. 
Agent  for  Cort's  Patent  Cooler-safe, 
•  boon  in  summer.  Send  for  price 
list.-D.  IANY0N.  Manufacturer,  48 
North  Terrace,  Kent  Town.  6-12. 


Guinea  Fowls. 


Although  Guinea  Fowls  are  not 
\  ltv  popular,  they  axe  not  unpro- 
fitable birds  to  keep,  since  their 
llesh  makes  excellent  eating  and 
their  eggs  are  rich  and  delicate. 
The  meat  resembles  that  of  the 
pheasant,  and  forms  a  pleasing 
variety  of  food.  The  best  way  to 
secure  a  stock  of  Guineas  is  to 
procure  sittings  of  eggs  and  set 
them,  under  Game!  hens,  or  bant  aims. 
The  period  required  to  hatch  them 
out  is  twenty-six  to  twenty-seven 
days. 

When  hatched,  the  chickens 
should  be  placed  in  roomy  coops. 
Feed  them  frequently — for  the  hrst 
lew  days  once  or  even  twice  an 
nour  is  not  too  olten.  The  food 
should  consist  of  a  mixture  of 
oatmeal,  finely-chopped  hard-boiled 
eggs,  groats,  millet,  soaked  bread, 
and  pressed  curds.  After  three  or 
four  days  the  eggs  may  be  dis- 
continued, and  their  place  supplied 
with  ants'  eggs,  and  as  a  change 
clean  gentles.  As  green  food  there 
is  notning  to  surpass  young  nettles 
and  mustard  and  cress  chopped 
very  line.  As  they  grow  older  a 
small  quantity  of  cooked  meat 
may  occasionally  be  given  to  them. 

It  will  generally  be  found  that 
cocks  greatly  preponderate  in  all 
broods  of  Guinea  Fowls.  Some 
times  only  one  turns  out  to  be  ol 
the  feminine  gender  from  a  brood 
of  a  dozen  or  more.  However,  the 
surplus  males  may  be  utilised  for 
the  table,  and  one  cock  and  from 
two  to  four  hens  may  be  retained 
for  stock  purposes. 

Adult  hens  lay  from  seventy  to 
ninety  eggs  during  the  season 
before  evincing  any  inclination  to 
broodiness,  if  one  egg  is  always 
left  in  the  nest.  Care  snould  oe 
taken  not  to  startle  or  disturb  the 
Guinea  hen  while  on  the  nest,  or 
she  will  forth  with  seek  a  new  and 
perhaps  inaccessible  spot  wherein 
to  deposit  her  eggs. 

The  distinguishing  point  of  the 
cock  bird  is  that  his  wattles  are 
longer  than  those  of  his  mates  ; 
also  the  cry  is  somewhat  different, 
the  female  uttering  the  familiar 
,'  Come  back,"  while  that  of  the 
male  is  a  shrill  shriek.  The  colour 
varies  from  a  dark  bluish  grey  to 
a  lavender  hue,  while  white  Guinea 
Fowls  are  to  be  met  with,  and 
are  very  attractive  looking  birds. 
The  eggs  are  of  a  coflee-and-milk 
shade,  and  pointed  at  one  end. 

If  kept  in  a  paddock  or  large 
enclosure,  with  trees  and  shrubs 
and    a  few  hiding-places,  Guinea 


Fowls  repay  their  owners  remark- 
ably well,  since  they  are  very 
hardy  and  prolific.  The  feathers  of 
one  wing  should  be  cut  to  prevent 
the  birds  Hying  away  until  they 
ara  thoroughly  tamed  and  used  to 
their  domain. 

Stock  birds  may  be  fed  on  the 
ordinary  poultry  food,  and  those 
intended  for  table  purposes  should 
be  kept  for  a  short  time  in  an 
enclosed  space  or  loose-box,  and 
very  freely  supplied  with  butter- 
milk, curds,  lettuces,  steeped  oats, 
and  chopped  fat  or  suet— that  is, 
if  kept  on  a  farm  where  such  fat- 
producing  materials  are  usually 
to  be  met  with.  But  when  kept 
by  others  whose  resources  are 
limited,  the  birds  will  fatten  well 
on  meal  (oat  and  barley)  mixed 
stiffly  with  house  scraps.  A  small 
drinking  fountain  constantly  re- 
plenished should  be  always  within 
reach. 

If  kindly  and  quietly  treated 
these  birds  will  become  tame  and 
greatly  attached  to  their  owners 
and  feeders.  They  prefer  roosting 
in  trees  to  a  poultry-house  when 
the  choice  can  be  allowed.  Their 
weight  when  fully  grown  is  usually 
about  three  and  a  half  pounds. 



For  market  birds,  size  and  vigor 
are  the  chief  requisites. 

It  is  suicidal  policy  to  turn  birds 
out  on  free  range  and  let  them 
"  shift  for  themselves,"  if  their 
owner  expects  to  derive  a  profit 
from  them. 

The  contention  that  a  breeder 
can  best  succeed  with  the  variety 
that  he  has  a  strong  fancy  for  is 
one  that  admits  of  no  debate. 

Keep  your  layers  vigorous  and 
health)'  and  they  will  amply  repay 
you  for  your  trouble  with  abund- 
ance of  eggs. 


Eqqs!  Eqqs! 

Sittings  from  Heavy  Laying 

White  Leghorns 
Black  Leghorns 
Black  Orpingtons 
Silver  Wyandottes 

15  Eggs  to  each  setting.  Guaranteed 
fertile  or  replaced.    10/6  per  setting. 

T.  E.  YELLAND, 
S.A.  Farmers'  Co-Op.  Union,  Ltd. 
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Helps  to  Beginners. 


PRACTICAL  ADVICE    TOR  YOUNG 
1'OULTltYMEN. 

(By  VV  .  H.  Guyer,  "  Inland  "  Poultry 
Journal.) 

"  Do  real  poultrymen  ever  smile  ':" 

I  hi  tigs  are  not  all  dark  in  our  busi- 
ness ;  we  are  not  always  paying  out 
tnoney  if  we  have  any  tact  at  all  in 
the  work.  (  hickens  come  home  to 
roost,  and  money  if  wisely  sj>ent  in 
poultry  will  come  bringing  more  with 
it  at  the  proper  time. 

The  first  year  takes  a  lot  of  grit. 
It  is  money  out  all  the  while  in  the 
most  of  cases.  You  must  buy  your 
stock,  incubator,  brooders,  feed  of 
all  kinds;  then  comes  in  the  qfuestioii 
of  buildings,  which  is  no  small  item. 
The  bills  come  in  thick  and  fast,  and 
you  wonder  if  the  tide  is  ever  uum: 
to  turn.  But  September  comes  and 
your  chicks  are  now  hustling  big 
fellows,  and  you  feel  proud  and  more 
hopeful  than  ever  before.  October 
conies  and  letters  are  coming  in  each 
day,  asking  about  the  kind  of  stork 
you  have  and  the  prices.  \  ou  make 
reply  to  all  these  telling  in  every  in- 
Stance  just  what  you  have  and  what 
you  ask  for  them.  In  a  few  days  a 
letter  comes  containing  lOdol.  for  a 
pair  of  your  own  birds,  and  you  are 
all  smiles  to-night.  You  linger  in  the 
poultry  yards,  you  stoop  down  and 

stroke  the  glossy  coats  of  your  bi^r 
Dicks  and  Harrys,  you  give  them  a 
little  extra  feed,  you  eveta  talk  to 
them  in  a  way  that  would  make  your 
wife  smile  or  your  neighbour  roll  and 

laugh  were  he  to  hear  you. 

As  you  walk  towards  the  house  you 
feel  like  kicking  yourself  for  even 
thinking  of  feeling  blue  over  the  busi- 
ness. 

You  ship  the  birds  and  in  a  few 
days  more  your  customer  writes  you 
that  the  birds  came  all  O.K.,  and  he 
is  much  pleased  with  them.  You  are 
more  happy  now  thlan  ever  before, 
your  smile  is  something  colossal. 
You  feel  good  towards  everybody  in 
the  world,  you  would  like  to  act  right 
down  and  write  a  long  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  poultry  paper  in  wnich 


you  placed  your  ad.,  calling  him  all 
sorts  of  endearing  names.  You  rebuke 
yourself  for  even  ever  hinting  that  it 
was  all  poultry-keeper  talk  to  run 
ads.,  or  help  the  A.P.A.  You  recall 
the  time  when  Joe  Houzer's  pup  got 
among  your  pullets  and  tore  some  of 
the  finest  ones  ere  your  wife  knew  it, 
and  how  you  did  down  in  your  heart 
curse  that  pup  und  then  condemn  the 
whole  poultry  fraternity  as  a  fake  and 
many  other  things  which  would  not 
look  well  in  print.  What  a  fool  you 
were  !    You  read  the  letter  over  again 

to  make  sure  it  is  lOdol.,  and  not  one 
dollar,  with  a  cipher  left  off.   "1  am 

right,  it  is  a  X." 

Dear  beg.nner,  this  is  not  imagina- 
tion ;  this  is  real  life.  A  fellow  has 
a  right  to  smile  when  hp  can  raise 
and  sell  good  stock  ;  he  has  a  riyht 
to  feci  proud  that  he  can  raise  stock 
that  other  people  think  are  worth 
idol,  or  lOdol.  each,  lie  has  a  right 
to  thrust  his  thumbs  under  his 
shoulder  braces  and  stalk  through  his 
yards  with  an  air  that  makes  him 
iord  of  all  he  surveys.  And  let  me 
tell  you  that  the  more  difficulties  you 
have  encountered  aod  overcome,  the 
greater  and  more  lasting  will  be  your 
joy  when  once  you  have  the  green- 
backs tucked  snugly  in  your  wallet 
and  your  heart  at  ease  l»eca'uso  you 
have  done  right  by  the  other  fellow. 
Smiles  are  no  longer  grins,  when  you 
fil  l  that  you  have  given  your  cus- 
tomer the  best  birds  in  the  yards  for 
the  price  asked.  However  often  the 
temptation  may  come  to  do  other 
t  han  the  right  thing,  don't  sell  your 
birthright  for  a  purse  of  silver.  Your 
sins  will  find  you  out, and  your  smiles 
will  be  turned  to  tears,  and  you  will 
return  to  your  poultry  yards  the 
meanest  feeling  man  under  heaven. 

[here  are  joys  in  the  poultry 
world,  and  'you,  beginner,  have  a 
right  to  your  share  of  them. 

—  Keeping  at  it.  — 

It  pays  to  stick  to  your  business 
whether  in  the  poultry  business  or 
in  the  grocery  business.  The  enthu- 
siasm of  some  poultry  beginners  lasts 
but  for  a  season,  some  stick  to  it  for 
two  years,  while  others  hammer  away 
five  years,  while  others  are  at  it  for 
a  lifetime. 

No  man  can  make  a  success  of  a 
thing  like  poultry  in  one  year. 


The  "  Comet "  is  the  Incubator 
You  should  buy. 


for"you  can  rely  on  getting  a  good  hatch, 
for  broody  hens,  when  £you  can  get  eggs 
cheaply  and  without  trouble. 

Call  and  inspect  or  write  us — 


Why  wait 
hatched  so 


NORMAN  &  CO., 

BANK  STREET,  ADELAIDE. 


1  cannot  tell  you  how  imany  letters 
I  got  this  season  from  fellows  who 
were  "  sick  of  their  job,"  and  offered 
1 1 ii 'ii  buds  at  a  great  sacrifice.  1 
have  tried  to  hud  out  the  reason  for 
such  a  state  of  affairs,  and  these  aru 
some  of  them. 

First.  They  dom't  count  the  cost. 
They  count  up  the  profits  without 
counting  the  cost.  Says  one  fellow: — 
"  Mi.  M —  down  yonder  kept  one 
hundred  hens  last  year,  and  cleared 
two  dollars  on  every  tail  of  them." 
J  his  fellow  in  question  went  into  it 
with  ttie  same  end  in  view,  but  he 
was  as  ignorant  ol  a  hen  as  an  Indian 
of  an  automobile,  and  the  result  was 
he  lost  about  all  the  feed  he  put  into 
them  and  gave  it  up  as  a  bad  job, 
saving  :  "  Them  lousy  hens  did  noth- 
ing but  eat  and  eat  and  pick  and 
pick."  i  he  poultry  business  is  not 
a  gold  mine  where  the  nuggets  are 
ly'iag  along  in  rows  like  Bur/bank 
potatoes  !  A  man  will  put  his  money 
in  the  bank  at  four  per  cent,  and 
when  he  puts  it  into  a  hen  he  expects 
twenty  or  even  thirty  per  cent.  I 
have  no  doubt  some  old  timers  make 
a  big  per  cent,  but  what  foolishness 
lor  a  beginner  to  expect  such  profits 
the  lirst  year.  Bear  beginner  count 
the  cost. 

Second.  They  have  no  definite  aim 
in  view.  One  fellow  starts  to  raise 
poultry  for  the  market  and  buys  a 
lot  of  heavywiegnts,  and  by  the  time 
the  \  ear  is  half  gone  he  meets  with  a 
fancy  breeder  and  hearing  him  tell  of 
the  ribbons  won,  the  big  prices  he  gets 
for  eggs,  he  says,  "  What  a  fool  I 
am  !  Here  1  am  raising  hens  for  10 
cent  a  pound  and  that  fellow  is  sell- 
ing them  for  odol,  lOdol,  and  40dol, 
each.  1  get  30  cents  a  dozen  for 
fresh  eggs,  and  he  gets  odol.  for  every 
13.  Good-bye,  old  heavyweight,  give 
me  a  show  bird."  and  immediately 
he  sends  hard-earned  cash  for  a  lot 
of  show  birds,  having  no  idea  what 
he  wants  or  what  he  is  getting  or 
what  to  do  with  theim  when  he  does 
get  them. 

This  is  a  day  of  specialising,  and 
every  young  person  ought  to  tak« 
such  facts  to  heart. 

Third.  Lack  of  attention  to  details 
The  old  poultryman  knows  that  it  is 
eternal  vigilance  that  counts  year  in 
and  year  out.  There  are  many  enemies 
lurking  in  the  way  and  these  enemies, 
as  a  rule,  are  nor  as  big  as  elephants, 
hence  you  must  keep  your  eyes  open 
to  see  them. 

There  are  many  other  causes  for 
such  failures,  but  these  are  ever  be- 
fore me  as  I  investigate  these  matters. 

Young  man,  burn  your  bridges  be- 
hind you.  Go  into  it  to  succeed,  and 
you  will  "  I  just  knew  I  would  fail, 
and  I  did."  To  be  sure,  he  was  half 
whipped  the  minute  he  entertained 
such  an  idea.    I  can,  is  what  counts. 

Let  not  rats,  cats  dogs,  shumks, 
mites,  disease,  things  present  or  things 
to  come    put  you    out    of  the  fight. 
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Others  have  won,  but  through  much 
tribulation,  and  you  can,  too. 

Pue  these  thoughts  into  deep  spots 
in  your  gray  matter,  and  you  will 
tind  yourself  succeeding. 

—  Poultry  Houses.  — 
The  principal  requisites  for  a  good 
poultry  house  are  the  same  whether 
the  house  is-  for  the  city  fancier  or 
the  poultry  farmer,  the  small  breeder 
or  the  breeder  of  hundreds.  Whether 
we  are  breeding  for  fine  feathers,  eggs 
or  meat,  our  foundation  must  be 
strong,  healthy,  vigorous  stock,  and 
to  obtain  and  retain  this  health, 
sttength  and  vigour  it  is  necessary  to 
Lave  suitable  buildings. 

"Dry,  draft-proof,  clean,  convenient" 
These  four  words  should  be  the  "hand- 
writing on  the  wall  "  to  everyone  who 
contemplates  the  erection  or  main- 
tenance of  poultry  home.  The  loca- 
tions and  plans  may  be  numerous  and 
varied  were  the  styles  of  speech  in 
vogue  at  the  Tower  of  Babel,  but  it 
either  plan  or  locatiaji  Cannot  be  made 
to  meet  these  four  requirements  it 
had  better  be  abandoned. 

A  poultry  house  must  be  kept 
clean,  consequently  it  should  be  ar- 
ranged as  conveniently  as  possiole  to 
admit  of  this  being  done  without  un- 
necessary labor.  Another  important 
point  is  this  :  A  house  may  be 
arranged  to  carry  its  normal  quota  of 
fowls  in  good  order  through  winter, 
but  it  will  almost  always  become 
crowded  during  the  tall  when  the 
young  flock  is  maturing,  and  before 
the  final  culling  and  sales  have  dis- 
posed of  the  surplus.  As  at  this 
season  we  generally  have  a  great 
deal  of  wet,  nasty  weather,  it  usually 
follows  that  the  beginning  of  winter, 
when  it  should  be  at  its  very  best. 
To  avokl  this  state  of  affairs,  extra 
dropping  boards  and  roosts  should  be 
provided,  and  extra  care  and  labour 
expended  to  keep  the  house  clean  and 
free  from  vermin. 

When  new  houses  are  to  be  built 
the  ground  should  be  graded  up, 
foundation  laid,  frame  erected,  and 
roai  put  on  as  early  in  the  summer 
as  possible,  and  if  the  floor  ia  to  be 
of  earth,  it  should  then  be  filled  in  to 
the  desired  depth  or  a  little  more. 
Now  sheathe  the  north  wall,  and  if 
necessary  the  balance  of  the  work  can 
be  left  till  fall,  and  even  if  not 
necessary,  if  is  advisable,  as  it  allows 
the  interior  to  become  thoroughly  dry 
and  sweet  during  the  hot  summer 
months.  If  it  is  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  building  at  once,  then  all 
windaws  and  doors  should  be  left  off 
or  wide  open  during  the  summer. 


Incubator  Hints  for  the 
Month. 


Get  machine  ready  for  hatching. 

See  that  it  is  perfectly  clean  inside. 

Get  a  new  burner  if  you  have  the 
slightest  doubt  of  the  old  one. 

See  that  the  spiders  and  mice  have 
not  built  their  homes  in  the  flues  or 
ventilation  holes. 

Get  a  new  wick. 

Put  the  incubator  in  a  room  in 
which  you  can  keep  the  temperature 
as  even  as  possible. 

A  thoroughly  ventilated,  sweet 
cellar  makes  an  ideal  incubator  room. 

Before  you  start  hatching,  get  this 
clearly  into  your  head  :  Am  incubator 
won't  hatch  by  itself  it  is  merely  a 
machine  for  you  to  hatch  with.  If 
you  buy  a  spade,  do  you  put  it  out 
in  the  garden  in  the  evening  and  get 
up  next  morning  to  see  how  much 
ground  it  has  dug  ? 

An  "  incubator  expert  "  is  only  a 
clean,  methodical,  time-giving  man. 
If  you  are  not  an  "  expert  "  now, 
become  one  at  once,  or  sell  you 
incubator. 

Some  men  can't  work  a  sausage 
machine  successfully,  and  yet  blame 
their  incubator  for  a  poor  hatch. 

Can  you  honestly  say  that  you  have 
gone  through  the  whole  hatch  with- 
out having  shirked  your  attention 
upon  a  single  occasion. 

.Moisture  is  only  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  hot  air  from  drying  out  the 
egg  too  much  j  you  don't  put  moisture 
into  the  egg. 

When  the  salt  on  your  table  is  damp 
there  is  no  need  for  moisture  in  any 
make  of  incub\ator,  and  when  it  is  dry 
there  is. 

Moisture  plays  a  very  small  part  in 
incubator  results,  yet  what  a  lot  of 
talk  we  sometimes  hear  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

As  a  general  rule  moisture  is  never 
wanted  in  South  Australia  in  the 
winter,  and  generally,  if  not  always, 
during  the  summer,  when  your  incuba- 
tor would  be  better  having  its  holi- 
days. 

If  voiir  hatch  is  due  on  a  warm  day 
with  a  dry  north  wind  blowing,  then 
use  moisture  in  the  pan  ;  that  won't 
be  along  just  yet,  though. 


C  Q.   SHEPPARD    <Sc  CO. 

If  you  wish  to  sell  or  purchase  HOU  SE,    GARDEN,    or    FARM  property 

consult  us,  and  we  will  give  you  our  best  advice.     No  business  no  charge. 

C.  Cm.  SHEPPARD  &  CO.,  20,  CTJRRIE  STREET. 

Telephone  3370.  Opp.  Savings  Bank. 


An  .  .  . 
Ideal 

Roofing 

Paint .  . 


A  Galranized-Iron  Roof  is  the  best 
conductor  of  heat,  but  the  effect  of  the 
hot  sun  can  so  easily  be  overcome  by 
the  application  of  such  a  remarkable 
cooler  as  "  KING'S  COMPO." 

Easily  applied.     Cheat.  Lasting. 
Large  tins,  7/6. 

King  &  Co.,  Waymouth  Street. 

And  all  Ironmongers  and  Colour  Merchants. 


When  it  Rains  Wear  a 

9 


SLICKER 

TO  KEEP  YOU  DRY 
AND  COMFORTABLE 

Cheapest  in  the  end 
because  it 

WEARS  LONGEST 

GUARANTEED 
Best  dealers  everywhere 

A.  J.  TOWER  CO.  , 

Melbourne-Sydney-Brisbane-Perth-Auckland 
Factory  at  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


If  you  have  never  worked  an  inuba,- 
tor,  now  is  the  time  to  buy  one  so 
that  you  may  have  one  hatch  to  get 
you  used  to  the  work  before  the  main 
hatching  starts  next  month. 

Ifyou  possess  an  incubator  you  have 
no  excuse  for  late  chicks. 

Start  hatching  the  heavy  breeds  at 
once.    Early  hatched  chicks  bring  in 
have  no  excuse  for  late  chicks, 
disease  and  dissappointment. 

A  breeder  bought  a  100-egg  incube- 
tor  and  put  in  50  eggs  from  his 
White  T/eghorn  pen  and  50  eggs  from 
J?rown  Leghorn  pen,  and  informed  his 
friend.  A  little  later  his  friend  asked 
him  what  he  thought  of  his  machine. 
"  No  jolly  good  ;  only  got  45  per 
cent,  hatch."  "  How  maJny  White 
Leghorns."  "  Oh,  40."  "  How  many 
Brown's  ?"  "  Five,  of  course."  "  Why, 
man,  you  got  an  30  per  cent,  hatch 
with  your  white  egr^s,  and  only  10  per 
cent,  with  your  browns.  Must  have 
something  wrong  with  that  pen." 
"  Never  saw  it  in  that  light  before." 
Now  he  looks  inside  the  wire  netting 
for  the  cause  of  a  bad  hatch. 

 4  

Successful  poultry  raising  and 
egg  production  go  hand  in  hand 
with  care  and  shelter. 
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Colour ation  in  Relation  to  Egg 
Production. 


By  A.  S.  Galbraith  in  "roukry." 

"  Fine  leathers  make  line  birds," 
and  sometimes  denote  line  layers. 
01  all  the  external  characters 
which  have  been  drawn  upon  to 
guide  us  in  selecting  layers,  colour 
has  perhaps  been  least  often 
emphasised  as  showing  any  marked 
variation  in  relation  to  reproduc- 
tive powers  .  Former  experiences 
of  my  own  having  been  so  curious- 
ly conlirmcd  by  the  records  ol 
many  ol  the  pens  in  last  winter's 
laying  competition,  1  have  com- 
pared notes  on  the  subject  with 
some  breeders  ol  wide  experience, 
and  find  that  their  observations 
coincide  with  my  own. 

In  considering  the  laws  affecting 
secondary  characters,  such  as  the 
plumage  ol  male  birds,  Professors 
Geddes  and  Thomson  ascribe  their 
brilliancy  of  colour  to  excessive 
energy  which  leads  to  the  laying 
down  of  more  pigment  in  the 
energy  expending  male.  This  vital 
energy  being  an  inherent  part  of 
living  things,  permeating  the 
whole  being,  one  would  naturally 
expect  that  the  vitality  that  shows 
in  the  great  reproductive  powers 
of  a  good  layer,  would  be  evident 
in  her  plumage  also.  I  have 
found  that  in  many  breeds  coloura- 
tion does  appear  to  be  distinct- 
ly associated  with  reproductive 
powers. 

My  attention  was  first  drawn  to 
this  in  the  case  of  three  broods 
which  came  into  my  possession.  All 
were  bred  under  conditions  that 
wrere  not  favourable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  great  vigour,  and  as  thev 
were  not  nearly  hardy  enough  for 
my  farm,  the  laying  of  the  best 
was  not  record  breaking  ;  but  in 
each    brood   there   was    one  very 


12  Poultry  Papers  for  Is. 


THE  AUSTRALIAN  HEN 

AND  FANCIERS'  FRIEND 

is  the  generally  acknowledge 
best  Poultry  &  Fanciers'  Paper 


in  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  published 
twice  a  month  and  costs  5s.  a  year,  post 
free.  But  to  prove  its  value,  we  shall  hend 
you  12  back  numbers — a  liberal  poultry 
education— post  free,  for  Is.  Money  back 
if  you  are  not  satisfied.  Write  to-day  before 
they  have  all  gone. 

The  Australian  Hen 

AND  FANCIERS'  FRIEND, 
756  GEORGE  ST.,  SYDNEY,  N.S.W. 


poorly  coloured  bird,  who  proved 
to  be  such  a  bad  layer  that  all 
three  were  killed.  When  examined 
they  were  perlectly  healthy,  but 
the  egg  cluster  consisted  of  only 
a  few  pin-head  eggs,  at  a  time 
when  the  others  had  been  in  full 
lay  for  months.  They  were  Cam- 
pines,  bull  Orpingtons,  and  cross 
bull  Orpingtons-Campines. 

From  the  best  layers  in  each 
brood  eggs  were  set,  all  crossed 
with  a  Scots  Grey  cock.  This 
gave  the  required  hardiness.  Out 
ol  thirty  pullets  kept,  two  were 
very  poorly  coloured.  These  had 
not  commenced  to  lay  in  January, 
so  they  were  killed,  showing  on 
examination,  like  those  of  the 
previous  year,  only  the  poorest 
cluster  of  undeveloped  eggs. 
Since  then  I  killed  several  birds 
who  were  poorly  coloured,  at  six 
to  eight  mouths,  and  have  always 
lound  the  same  to  be  the  case. 

Uf  these  cross-breds,  the  Scots 
Grey-Sdver  Campine  produced  on 
the  one  hand  birds  with  slatey- 
blue  bodies  and  black  heads,  who 
were  excellent  layers  ;  and  on  the 
other  birds  with  barred  bodies  and 
white  heads  who  were  moderate  to 
poor  layers.  The  latter  produced 
all  their  eggs  in  sprang  and 
summer,  while  the  former  laid 
fairly  well  in  the  winter. 

In  speaking  of  a  breed  which  is 
very  similar  to  this  cross,  namely, 
the  Braeckel,  M.  Vander  Snickt 
mentioned  at  Heading  those  birds 
who,  with  grey  bodies,  barred, 
llowered  or  ashen  grey,  have 
white  necks,  as  being  typical  ;  then 
he  added,  "  Very  often  birds  are 
seeu  with  a  black  head  on  a  gold 
or  silver  neck.  These  are  the 
best  "  This  is  precisely  what  I 
had  found  with  the  cross-bred 
pullets.  The  dark  headed,  more 
intensely  coloured  pullets,  showed 
greater  vitality,  w\ere  better  lor- 
agers,  better  winter  layers,  and 
stood  the  inclemency  of  weather  to 
which  they  were  at  all  times  ex- 
posed sleeping  as  all  did  in  the 
trees,  summer  and  winter. 

Among  other  breeds,  in  the 
meantime,  I  found  that  the  light- 
est, that  is  the  most  poorlv  colour- 
ed, of  each  brood  were  the  poorest 
layers,  and  in  some  I  noticed  that 
the  converse  held.  Thus,  out  of 
five  silver  Wyandottes  one  very 
darkly  marked  one  was  far  the 
best  layer,  two  somewhat  light 
ones  came  next,  while  one  nearly 
wliite   on   the    breast,    and  with 


light  Hull,  was  not  worth  keeping. 
I  do  not  mean  to  imply  by  this 
that  black  birds  are  better  layers 
than  white.  There  appears  to  be 
in  every  breed  a  mean  of  coloura- 
tion which  is  the  expression  of 
mod'erate  physical  well-being  and 
vitality,  and  in  those  which  have 
come  under  my  notioe,  all  diverg- 
ing from  that  point  in  the  direc- 
tion of  paleness  of  feather  (not 
light  colour,  but  poor  colour), 
show  a  lessening  of  vitality,  which 
is  further  borne  out  by  poor  re- 
productive powers  ;  while  those 
div  erging  in  the  direction  of  great- 
er intensity  of  colour  are  marKcdly 
better  layers.  When  we  remember 
that  colour  implies  rate  of  vibra- 
tion of  light  waves  we  can  compre- 
hend why  it  may  indicate  greater 
or  less  vitality. 

On  comparing  notes  with  others 
I  find  that  their  experiences  with 
most  black  and  white  breads  have 
been  the  same.  One  breeder 
tells  me  that  when  he  mated  up 
two  pens  of  Anconas,  one  with 
yellow  legs  and  the  other  with 
mottled,  the  former  produced 
hard  leathered,  dark  birds, 
who  were  good  layers,  while 
the  latter  produced  soft  /  feath- 
ered, light  birds,  which  were 
poor  layers.  Among;  the  barred 
greys  this  also  appears  to  hold 
good.  In  Scots  Greys  pure,  the 
black  headed  cockerel  with  reddish 
hackles  produces,  not  only  the 
best  coloured  birds  for  show,  but 
also  the  best  layers. 

In  cross-bred  birds,  as  in  newly- 
made  breeds,  another  factor  is  apt 
to  complicate  matters.  One  can- 
not always  tell  whether  departure 
from  the  normal  colour  is  an  ex- 
pression of  individual  vitality,  or 
an  out-cropping  of  colour  from 
some  particular  ancestor  of  a  dif- 
ferent colour  altogether.  But  I 
have  never  known  a  poorly  coloured 
bird,  pure  or  crossed,  who  was  a 
really  good  layer.  Some  of  the 
pens  in  last  winter's  laying  com- 
petition might  almost  have  been 
made  to  order  in  support  of  this 
statement,  notably  the  silver 
Wyandottes.  One  pen  consisted  of 
lour  large  handsome  birds,  very 
show)  ,  decidedly  light  in  colour 
and  with  brilliantly  red  combs. 
The  other  pen  presented  a  great 
contrast.  They  were  very  dark, 
small  and  insignoficant  at  first 
with  no  combs  noticeable  on 
arrival.  But  they  developed  quick- 
ly, and  proved  excellent  layer® 
once  they  made  a  commencement, 
while  the  brilliant  beauties,  al- 
though from  one  of  the  best  of 
strains,  steadily  declined  under  the 
trying    conditions,  and  proved  to 
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5e  no  better  layers  than  those  of  a 
lull,  sooty  black. 

Among  white  birds  I  have  al- 
vays  found  that  those  ol  a  rich 
jpaque  white  were  better  layers 
;han  those  whose  colour  was  of  a 
hin  bluish  tinge,  in  this  tact,  i 
>elieve,  lies  the  explanation  of  the 
food  laying  of  the  white  Wyan- 
lotte,  even  when  bred  for  show, 
n  this  instance  the  fancier  has  hit 
ipon  a  utility  point  as  his  ideal, 
he  white  colour  he  aims  at  being 
he  external  sign  of  those  quali- 
ies  which  produce  great  layers 
Jo  long  as  this  remains  one  of 
is  aims  he  can  scarcely  spoil  the 
idute  Wyandotte.  Let  us  hope 
is  fancy  may  never  soar  from 
ipaque  creamy  white  to  skim 
ailk  blue. 

When  we  come  to  buff  breeds  of 
aodern  make  it  more  difficult  to 
ietect  the  medium  oi  colour.  With- 
nt  exception,  all  those  that  I 
ave  met  with  among  Buff  (Jrping- 
ons  and  buff  Plymouth  Rocks 
vho  were  decidedly  light,  of  a 
>ale  sandy  tint,  have  been  poor 
a.yers.  But  when  the  shade  is  so 
[ark  that  it  becomes  another 
olour,  and  is  not  buff,  but  "red" 
►r  cinnamon  brown,  then  we  do 
lot  find  the  birds  to  be  the  best 
ivers  of  the  brood.  But  the  con- 
usion  of  colour  and  names  of 
olour  among  so-called  buffs  is  so 
Teat  that  it  is  difficult  to  judge 
i  what  we  hear,  or  even  see.  We 
an  scarcely  tell  whether,  in  these 
ases,  we  are  looking  at  density 
f  pigmentation  or  alt  a  different 
igment  altogether.  I  know  of 
tiff  Orpingtons  which  are  an  ob- 
sct  lesson  on  the  point  of  colour, 
"here  are  four  pullets,  who  vary 
a  tint  from  a  light  sandy  colour 
j>  a  rich  rufous  shade,  and  during 
heir  first  few  months  laying  they 
reduced  eggs  in  exact  accordance 
vith  their  colour.  The  lightest 
lid  worst,  the  next  in  shade  laid 
alf  as  many  again,  the  next 
xactly  double  the  first,  and  the 
jurth  laid  just  an  egg  of  two 
inder  four  times  the  number  of  the 
Vat.  Many  of  the  pens  last  year 
onfirmed  my  own  previous  notes 
n  the  buff  breeds  ;  though  in  my 
ery  limited  experience  I  have '  not 
«en  able  to  detect  any  marked 
ifference  in  the  colour  of  moderate 
0  excellent  buff  Plymouth  Rocks. 

Of  all  the  external  characters  to 
Hrich  we  ascribe  importance  in 
be  selection  of  stock  for  laying 
md  breeding,  I  have  found  this 
me  of  intensity  of  colour  the  most 
elpful  and  most  reliable.  For  in 
electing  these  birds  we  are  choos- 
tg  those  with  the  greatest 
Og  those  with  the  greatest  amount 


of  vitality,  hence  the  strongest 
constitutions.  And  I  have  found 
here,  where  the  stock  has  to  be 
the  hardiest  possible,  as  Professor 
Govvell  found  at  the  Maine  Agri- 
cultural Station,  that  among  ex- 
cellent lavers  (even  the  derided 
"  sprinter  ")  "  one  feature  is  com- 
mon to  all  these  hens  ;  they  all 
have  strong  constitions." 

 $  

Poultry  Hints. 

"  Breeding  right  and  feeling 
right  "  ensures  success  in  poultry 
raising. 

The  essentials  for  profitable  pro- 
duction are  sound  growth  and  con- 
stitutional vigour. 

Fresh  air  in  the  roosting  houses 
is  absolutely  essential  at  all  times. 

Uniformity  in  the  size  and  col- 
our of  eggs  can  be  best  secured  by 
keeping,  but  a  single  variety  of 
standard-bred  fowls. 

A  bright  red  comb  is  invariably 
an  indication  of  healthy  vigor. 

Experience  is  the  first  thing  ne- 
cessary to  success  in  poultry  keep- 
ing. 

It  is  serious  mistake  to  con- 
fine turkeys  at  night  in  ordinary 
poultry  houses.  Provide 'a  roomy, 
well-ventilated  shed  for  their  use. 

Pav  particular  attention  to  your 
breeding  birds  and  see  that  they 
are  housed  in  proper  quarters. 

Guard  against  rats  in  the  chic- 
ken coops,  or  they  will  cause 
more  damage  in  a  single  night 
than  you  can  repair  in  a  whole 
season. 

Cull  drastically  as  imperfections 
assert  themselves,  and  weed  out 
all  but  the  "  top-notchers." 

Breeding  for  fancy  points  can  be 
carried  to  an  extreme.  Utility  fea- 
tures should  be  kept  constantly 
in  view. 

A  certain  amount  of  food  is  re- 
quired to  keep  fowls  alive.  An  ad- 
ditional measure  is  necessary  to 
secure  a  satisfactory  egg  yield. 

Fowls  should  be  kept  busy 
scratching — not  to  free  themselves 
from  vermin,  but  to  find  the  where- 
withal 'to  fill  their \ crops. 

Oats  and  vVheat  are  as  good  all- 
round  foods  as  can  be  given  in 
the  way  of  grain. 

Green  cabbage  leaves  are  excel- 
lent vegetable  fodder  for  poultry. 


A  single  satisfactory  breed  of 
fowls  is  wjorth  more  ]to  their  own- 
er than  a  dozen  different  varieties. 

Never  neglect  the  supply  of  grit. 
It  is  doubly  important  in  the  case 
of  fowls  confined  to  limited  runs. 

Sour  or  mouldy  foods  should 
have  no  place  in  a  successful  poul- 
try raiser's  programme. 


For  Weak  Nerves 

or  Poor  Appetite  Take 

CLEMENTS  TONIC 

Mr.  Hufton  only  took  three  bottles  and 
he  is  in  perfect  health  t  -day. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hufton,  of  Falls  Street, 
Leichhardt,  is  well  known  and  speaks 
greatly  in  favour  of  this  splendid  nerve 
and  brain  tonic,  and  recommends  its  use 
to  those  in  ill-health  suffering  from 
weak  nerves,  poor  appetite,  general 
debility,  or  loss  of  Sleep.  He  writes, 
May  26th,  1911:— 

CLEMENTS  TONIC  LTD., 

"  I  promised  to  let  you  know 
the  results  after  I  had  taken  the 
Tonic.  I  have  taken  three  bottles 
altogether,  AND  I  AM  IN 
PERFECT  HEALTH.  I  could 
not  be  better.  I  shall  always 
recommend  it  to  anyone  who  is 
broken  down  in  health  as  I  was. 
I  thank  you  again  for  your 
kindness. 
(Sgd.)  THOMAS  HUFTON." 

Here  is  a  Second  Tes- 
timony to  this  Medicine 
Motorists  Should  Read  It 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Smith,  lately  of  Garratts 
Ltd.,  t  e  well  known  motor  importing 
firm ,  writes  from  his  Melbourne  add ress, 
22  Gore  Street,  Fitzroy,  Melbourne, 
June  28th  1911. 

CLEMENTS  TONIC  LTD., 

"  Clements  Tonic  is  of  great 
value  for  keeping  the  nerves 
sound,  the  blood  pure.  Since  I 
have  been  in  Australia,  especially 
when  employed  as  demonstrator 
in  Garratts  Ltd.  to  give  speed 
exhibitions  with  new  and  valuable 
cars,  I  found  sound  nerve 
necessary. 

' '  Clements  Tonic  is  a  splendid 
natural  medicine,  for  it  has  kept 
me  in  good  health  since  I  was 
recommended  to  use  it.  Motorists 
should  use  it  for  the  nerves. 
(Sgd.)    CHARLES  SMITH." 

There  would  not  be  so  much  ill-health, 
or  so  great  a  proportion  of  ailments  as 
Insomnia  or  loss  of  sleep,  Biliousness, 
Poor  Appetite,  Nervous  and  Sick  Head- 
ache,  Weak  Nerves,  Nervous  Breakdown, 
Constipation,  Indigestion,  or  Poor  Blood, 
if  this  splendid  tonic  medicine  were  more 
largely  used.  ALL  CHEMISTS  AND 
STORKS   SELL   IT  EVERYWHERE. 
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Growing  Pekin  Ducks. 

DUCKS  ARE  QUICK  GROWERS  AND 
EASY    TO    RAISE.  —  A  PLAN  OF 
FEEDING  AND  PREPARATION  EOR 
THE  MARKET. 


By     Mrs.  A.  M.  Bush,     in    The  New 
Zealand  Poultry  Journal. 

it  is  a  reinarku  bie  lact  lhat  poultry- 
men  do  no l  take  the  same  interest  in 
uuck.s  that  their  importance  deserves, 
Probably  some  breeders  have  Uad  a 
lew  duets  in  their  yards  at  one  time, 
"'just  to  give  them  a  trial,  and  with- 
out taking  into  consideration  the  dit- 
lerenee  in  them  to  other  varieties  oi 
poultry,  nave  tound  them  a  continual 
nuisance,  as  they  greedily  eat  the 
whole  allowance  oi  food  from  the 
expectant  chickens  and  dab'ole  in  the 
drinking  vessels,  so  they  have  to  t>e 
constantly   cleaned  and  replenished. 

With  great  injustice  to  the  ducks, 
they  have  let  such  an  experience  aa 
this  prejudice  them  forever  against 
this  class  of  poultry,  while  if  tliey  hai^ 
Ijegun  right  and  kept  each  variety  oy 
themselves  they  would  have  found  thai 
the  ducks  are  more  easily  raised,  are 
not  troubled  by  vermin,  grow  faster, 
ure  ready  for  market  sooner,  command 
a  better  price  per  pound  and  are 
more  easily  confined  than  chickens. 
Alter  a  lair  trial  they  might  even 
give  up  chickens  lor  market  ^as  the 
writer  has  donej,  keeping  the  hens 
principally  for  incubating  ducks  eg^s 
and  supplying  the  table  with '  fresh 
eggs- 

A  most  satisfactory  fence  is  made 
with  one  inch  mesh  wire  netting, 
eighteen  inches  wide,  fastened  on 
pointed  sticks  two  leet  long,  which 
are  driven  in  the  ground  the  extra 
six  inches.  One  roll  of  the  netting. 
150  feet  long  will  enclose  a  place 
large  enough  for  seventy-five  or  one 
hundred  ducklings.  If  possible  these 
runs  should  be  put  on  an  alfalfa  or 
clover  held.  In  a  few  days  the  ducks 
will  eat  all  the  green  stuff,  when  the 
neeting  can  be  rolled  up  and  stretched 
in  a  fresh  place.  This  constant 
changing  of  their  runs  keeps  their 
quarters  clean,  and  consequently  keeps 
them  healthy  t  as    the    only  disease 


lhat  is  at  all  troublesome  to  duokg 
here  is  what  is  known  as  abnormal 
liver.  This  trouble  is  caused  by  lilthy 
quarters,  impure  water,  sour  food  and 
lack  of  grit.  Knowing  the  causes,  it 
is  easy  to  avoid  this  trouble.  Provide 
shelter  from  the  hot  sun. 

My  plan  of  feeding  is  as  followB  : — 
\\  lien  twenty  four  hours  old  the  duck- 
lings are  removed  to  the  brooder  and 
fed  on  the  following  mixture,  Five 
parts  of  bread  or  cracker  crumbs,  and 
one  part  hard  boiled  eggs,  with  a 
little  line  grit  added.  The  eggs  fed 
are  the  infertile  ones  tested  out  at 
the  end  of  the  fifth  day  and  kept  m  a 
cool  place  until  they  are  used.  After 
four  or  live  days  their  food  is  a 
good  mixture  of  bran,  oats  and 
corn  chop,  equal  parts,  with  about 
live  per  cent  beef  scraps  with 
some  grit  and  soft  green  stuil  added. 
This  mixture,  with  the  addition  of 
more  nueat  and  oil  the  chopped  clover 
or  alfalfa  they  will  eat,  is  continued 
untU  'fattening  time.  It  takes  about 
two  weeks  to  fatten  ducks,  when  a 
great  proport  on  of  corn  chop  is  used 
and  very  little  green  stuff.  As  the 
birds  are  apt  to  lose  their  appetites 
when  so  large  a  proportion  of  corn  is 
used,  mix  in  some  charcoal  and  old 
plaster,  pulverized. 

—  Pure-bred  Pekins  for  Market.  — 

With  such  care  they  should  weigh 
at  ten  or  eleven  weeks,  ten  pounds  per 
pair  if  they  belong  to  the  .Pekin  var- 
iety, woich  has  proved  most  profit- 
able in  the  hands  of  experienced 
breeders,  being  the  quickest  growing 
and  presenting  the  most  attractive 
carcass  when  dressed.  Bes:des  their 
attractiveness  for  market,  which  is  a 
merchantable  commodity  they  are 
delicious  in  flavour,  no  liner  meat  be- 
ing put  upon  one's  table  than  a  fat 
duck  nicely  roasted. 

Market  ducks  are  usually  scalded 
before  picking.  One  breeder  says  that 
after  beheading  a  fowl,  he  plunges  it 
in  a  boiler  of  hot  water,  holding  it 
under  for  about  two  minutes.  'The 
feathers  are  thus  loosened  by  the 
steam  and  come  off  easily,  the  water 
not  having  penetrated  to  the  skin. 
Ducks  at  the  ordinary  age,  picked  in 
this  manner,  are  usually  as  easily 
dressed  as  chickens.  The  feathers  are 
quite  valuable,   bringing  from  2s  to 


Music  for  Everybody. 

If  you  like  Music    and    have  never 
learnt  to  play,  do  not  hestitate  tol 

take  lessons  at  once  by  the  NEW  j 
I'ATKNTED  METHOD. 

Miss  NELLIE  LEAK  guarantees  to  I 
teach  any  person  to  play  in  G  weeks. 

You  can  become  an  expert  1'ianist 
without  going  through  the    drudgery  I 
of    learning '  the  old  style  of    music,  j 
You  btgin  playing  tunes  right  off. 

Tnis   method   has    been   thoroughly  I 
tested,  so  there  is  no  doubt  about  the 
success.     Country  districts  visited  if] 
sufficient  number  begin. 

Write  for  particulars  and  terms  to  j 
Miss  N.  LEAK,  Albert  Street,  Good-  I 

wood. 

All  Classes  of  Music  Published. 
Music  for  Pupils  Transposed  to  Order 
from  any  favorite  Song,  Hymn,  or 
Piece. 

Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe 

Insurance  Company,  Limited. 

CLAIMS  PAID  EXCEED  £55,000,000. 
ASSETS  EXCEED  £11,500,000. 
All  Descriptions  of  Insurances  Undertaken 

at  Lowest  Current  Kates. 
FIRE  (including  Haystacks  and  Growing 
Crops),  ACCIDENT  and  DISEASE,  Em- 
ployers' Liability  and  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion, Fidelity  Guarantee,  PL  \.TE  GLASS, 

Burglary,  PUBLIC  RISKS. 
Agents  in  all  the  Principal  Country  Towns. 


Chief  Office  fok  South  Aostkalia— 

36,  Grenfell  St.,  Adelaide 

Tom  Steele,  Acting  Local  Manager. 


3s  ptr  pound.  Being  pure  white  they 
command  a  good  price  and  have  a ; 
ready  sale.  The  breeding  ducks  may 
be  picked  two  or  three  times  after  the 
breeding  season  is  over,  but  only  / 
about  every  six  weeks  when  the 
feathers  are  "  ripe." 

The  size  of  the  mature  Pekin  duck 
is  required  by  the  standard  to  be'eight 
pounds  for  the  male  and  seven  pounds 
for  the  female.  Those  weights  are  re- 
quired for  then?,,  but  there  is  no  nec- 
essity to  stop  at  that.    We  can  ■with 


THE   DIFFERENCE  IS    JUST   THIS:  WHEN   YOU  USE 

Burford's  Prize  INo.  1  Soap, 

Burford's  No.  Starch, 
Burford's  Extract  of  Soap, 

YOU   SAVE   YOUR  MONEY. 
WHEN   YOU   USE   A   SUBSTITUTE   THE   OTHER   MAN    SAVES   YOUR  MONEY. 


DON'T    LET    HIM    HAVE  IT. 
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Editorial  Notice*. 


AUENT3. — Messrs.  ATKINSON  &  CO. 
id  MESSRS.  GOKDON  &  GOTCH,  Ltd. 

The  Editor  will  be  pleased  to  receive 
irrespondence  and  answer  questions, 
lese  replies  will,  for  the  most  part,  be 
nt  by  mail,  unless  received  just  prior 
i  date  of  publication. 

PUBLISHING  DATE.— On  the  2oth  of 
.ch    month   preceding   title  date. 

DISCO.NTiN  UAN  L  ES.- Responsible  sub- 
ribers  will  continue  to  receive  this 
urnal  until  we  are  notified  by  letter  to 
■continue,  when  all  arrears  must  be 
.id. 

SUBsSCKll'ilON.— Posted   to   any  part 
Australasia  5/-  per  year,  in  advance, 
welgn,  6/. 

ADDRESS— 85.  Currie  St..  Adelaide, 
riephone,  1234. 


oper  care  make  a  quick  growing 
rain  of  ducks  weigh  ten  or  eleven 
unds  each  and  not  lose  in  symmetry, 
tting-  down  to  actual  experience, 
have  had  some  of  my  heaviest  speci- 
ens  score  the  highest.  So  it  is  to 
e  interest  of  all  breeders  to  select 
sir  breeding  stock  carefullv,  keeping 
ly  the  heavy,  deep  breasted  and 
impact  specimens,  also  having  due 
gard  for  the  exhibition  reauire- 
;nts.  Each  year  if  one  small  flock 
kept,  buy  drakes  of  another  strain 
i  there  will  be  no  in  breeding. 

Po  those  who  hatch  artificially 
rly  maturity  is  particularly  desir- 
le.  Tn  the  matter  of  egg-  prodction 
b  Pekin  duck  is  a  close  rival  to  the 
a,  laying  from  100  to  150  eggs  in 
ison,  the  number  of  eggs  depending 
tirely  on  the  food  and  care  given. 

ffany  Deople  have  an  idea  that 
cks  will  only  thrive  where  there  is 
pond  or  water  course.  This  has 
en  found  to  be  erroneous.  Dishes 
lonld  be  so  constructed  thai  the 
icklings  mav  drink  freely  without 
»ttin?  wet.  When  they  get  older  we 
id  wooden  buckets  verv  convenient 
linking  vessels.  If  there  is  a  pond 
r  brook  on  the  farm,  so  much  bettpr 
ir  the  mature  stock,  as  th°v  are  thus 
la  to  keen  their  plumage  dean, 
ie  lack  of  a  water  course  should  not 
'Apt  anv  one  from  entering  the  ranks 
I  a  duck  raiser. 


<f>  Pigeon  Notes. 


When  selecting  birds  for  the  show 
Bn  it  i«5  impossible  to  overhaul 
lem  too  carefully. 

To  obtain  stock  strong  in  egg- 
roducing  tendency,  mate  healthv, 
tying  hens  to  males  of  similar 
lood  lines,  the  progenv  of  heavy 
tyers. 

Thanks  to  well  laid  down  svs- 
ans  of  selection,  the  loo  egg  hen 
jr.  an  almost  immediate  pos- 
Ibility. 

Every  vear  the  demand  for  good 
onltrv  is  increasing  and  the'  pro- 
ive  section  of  the  poultrv- 
commnnitv  is  realising,  bet- 
iees  for  its  stock. 


Pigeon  Notes. 


Bv  Carrier. 
The  public  outside  the  pigeon 
fancy  often  confuse  the  carrier 
with  the  homer  but  the  fancy 
know  now  only  too  well  that  the 
carrier  is  only  a  stay  at  home 
to  be  looked  at  kind  of  a  fellow 
hence  their  apparant  desire  not  to 
tempt  me  awav  from  home. 
When  asked  at  a  meeting;  of  the 
S.A.C.  and  P.  to  write  notes  to 
this  paper  the  idea  was,  that  I 
should  visit  the  various  lofts  and 
describe  the  birds  met  with.  Carrier 
is  quite  prepared  to  visit  when 
invited  to  do  so,  but  not  having 
the  power  of  a  Health  Board  he 
does  not  care  to  push  m  until  the 
invitation  comes  along.  It  rather 
strikes  me  that  having  lately 
heard  of  so  many  burglaries  pigeon 
men  are  loath  to  have  carrier 
moving  around.  Still  if  they  are 
anxious  for  any  notes  to  appear 
thev  must  chance  a  bit  and  do 
their  part. 


Victorian  Notes. 


(By  G.J.M). 


We  have  had  our  first  show — 
the  South  Suburban,  at  the  South 
Melbourne  Town  Hall.  In  fancv 
birds  tkere  was  not  a  great  entry, 
but  the  qnality  was  all  that 
could  be  desired.  The  Homers 
were  both  a  big  and  a  strong  lot. 
In  Saddlebacks  Messrs.  Shee  and 
Ingram  divided  the  honours.  In 
Magpie  classes  there  was  good 
competition  between  Messrs.  Clarke, 
Searle,  Courtenav,  and  Jackson. 
In  Homers  the  chief  winners  were 
Messrs  Cole,  Mills,  Whitehall,  and 
Mack. 

I  have  the  schedule  of  the  North 
Suburban  Show  to  hand.  As 
usual  the  Brunswick  Town  Hall 
has  been  engaged,  but,  judging 
from  last  year  and  the  boom  in 
Pigeons  over  here,  I  do  not  think 
that  they  will  be  able  to  get  their 
exhibits  into  the  hall  they  used 
last  year. 

As  I  have  already  mentioned  in 
these  notes,  the  Williamstown  Club 
is  allowing  its  Young  Bird  Cup  to 
be  competed  for  at  this  fixture. 
Besides  this  fact,  the  Society  has 
put  up  a  goodly  list  of  specials  on 
its  account,  so  the  event  is  likely 
to  be  some  thing  worth  going  a 


loag  way  to  see.  And  we  must 
not  forget  that  the  newly-formed 
Fantail  Cliib  has  put  up  several 
prizes  and  specials — to  say>  nothing 
of  a  Rose — bowl  for  young  bitds. 
On  the  whole  I  am  looking  forward 
with  pleasurable  expectation  to 
the  show 


Birds  that  keep  clean  in  the 
wattle  when  feeding  their  young 
are  generally  all  right  inside  ;  but 
birds  that  go  greasy  on  the  beak 
and  dirty  in  front  must  be 
watcheh,  particularly  if  in  addi- 
tion the  plumage  loses  colour  and 
sheen. 


WOODWARD    &  MEAD 

PIGEON  SPECIALISTS, 
Have  now  some  1911  youngsters  ready 
in 

MAGPIES,  JACOBINS,  HOMERS. 
NUNS. 
Price*  to  suit  all  purses. 

G.    J.  MEAD, 
"  Chiltern,"    Sycamore  Grove, 

BALACLAVA,  Victoria. 


O.K.  LOFTS. 

Have    some  real    beauties    to  sell 

in  TURBITS,  BLONDINETTES,  AFRI- 
CAN OWLS,  NUNS  and  S.  F.  TUMB- 
LERS. 

These  lofts  have  won  CHAMPIONS 
at  Sydney  Royal,  also  CUPS,  and 
MEDALS  at  S.A.  Canary  and  Pigeon 
Show  and  a  host  of  SPECIAL,  FIRST 
and  SECOND  PRIZES. 

Prices  from  5/-  each. 
Apply— 

E.  A.  GROSSER, 
Hamilton.  S.A 


Readers  I  Can  you  writeus 

XVOdAlCIO  :  something  about 
your  methods  of  breeding,  reaping, 
and  managing  Live  Stock  ?  Let 
as  have  it  if  it  will  only  All  the 
bsuifc  of  a  Poet  card. 
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A  Mother's  Responsibility. 


M  The  most  important  question 
which  concerns  the  mother  is  that 
of  the  nutrition  of  children.  She 
must  know  how  to  care  for  and 
feed  her  child,  not  only  that  it 
tnaj  not  die,  but  that  it  shall 
grow  and  develop  properly  and 
reach  its  maturity  with  a  sound 
mind  in  a  sound  body.  The  Care 
of  the  nervous  System  is  second 
in  importance  only,  to  that  of  feed- 
ing. If  anything"  is  done  to  im- 
prove the  nerves  of  the  rising 
generation,  we  must  begin  with 
the  infants.  Great  harm  is  ha/bitu- 
ally  done  to  the  delicate  and  im- 
mature brain  of  the  voung  child 
by  allowing  undue  excitement  and 
by  over-stimulating  this  orpin 
during  this  period  of  rapid  growth. 
Parents  must  see  to  it  that  in 
this  period  the  child  is  duly  pro- 
tected, and  that  its  surroundings 
are  quiet  and  peaceful,  so  ss  to 
allow  a  natural  healthy  develop- 
ment. Older  children  need  especial 
watching  during  their  school  life, 
and  particularly  as  puberty  ap- 
proaches. The  importance  of  a 
simple  life  for  growing  children 
cannot  be  over-estimated.  The 
aim  should  be  not  to  see  how 
much  school  work  a  child  can  do 
and  not  break  down  utterly,  or 
how  much  indigestible  food  he  mav 
eat  without  having  acute  attacks 
of  indigestion,  but  so  to  regulate 
the  child's  life  that  he  shall  reach 
maturity  with  a  sound  body, 
which  shall  give  him  the  best 
chance  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 
The  mother's  duty  is  to  prevent 
sickness,  not  to  cure  it.  The 
great  causes  which  .  carry  off  infants 
and  young  children  are  not  the 
acute  diseases  such  as  pneumonia, 
scarlet  fever,  and  diphtheria,  but 
those  conditions  wihich  lead  to  the 
impairment  of  nutrition  to  such  a 


Notes.  {§ 


degree  that  even  the  slightest 
acute  ailment  becomes  dangerous 
or  even  fatal." 

 <8>  

The  Children's  Teeth. 


If  a  child  has  a  dirty  face  its 
parents  are  disturbed  an  1  mortified 
but  there  are  very  many  parents 
who  view  with  c  dm  unconcern  or 
else  entirely  ignore  a  far  worse 
state  of  affairs  inside  the  child's 
mouth.  Wheth  r  thev  think  any- 
thing inside  does  not  matter,  or 
whether  they  do  not  notice,  I  do 
not  kniow.  One  sees  a.  pretty  child 
daintily  dressed,  with  tidy  hair 
and  clean  face.  One  thinks  what 
an  attractive  child  he  's  <iq  h» 
smiles  ;  then  is  exposed  to  view 
a  double  row  of  foul  teeth,  the 
edires  pcrhaos,  white,  but  the  rest 
yellow,  brown,  or  black,  according 
to  the  stage  of  neglect. 

Why  will  Parents  allow  such  a 
disfigurement  ?  Tt  is  nothing  less. 
Such  a  set  of  teeth  will  spoil  the 
prettiest  face,  and  not  only  that, 
but  must  fill  anyone  the  least 
sensitive  with  a  feelinc  of  disgust 
and  aversion.  If  parents  are  deaf 
to  all  that  is  said  and  written 
about  the  care  of  the  teeth  on 
account  of  the  child's  health,  let 
them  think  of  it  from  the  point  of 
view  of  looks  and  cleanliness.  Of 
course  it  is  hard  for  a  busy  mother 
to  attend  to  little  things  like  this, 
but  if  something  must  be  neglected 
let  it  be  the  faces  and  hands, 
rather  than  the  teeth.  Thev  will 
not  suffer  permanently,  but  if  the 
teeth  are  neglected  suffering  and 
false  teeth  will  be  the  result. 

The  first  teeth  should  be  brushed 
after  meals  if  the  child's  mouth  is 
to  look  neat  and  well  cared  for 
Teach  them  that  it  is  just  as  dis- 


graceful to  have  dirty  teeth  as  it 
is  to  have  dirt*-  face    and  hands. 
If  the  halvit  is  formed  early  iti  will 
be  easier  to  care  for  the  permanent 
teeth,  which  begin  to  come  at  the  ' 
age  of  six.    There  are  cases  where 
there    is    some  organic  defect  inl 
the  teeth,  and  where    no  amount  i 
of  care    an  save  them,  but  even 
when  things  are  as  bad  as    that  I 
accumulations    of    food    may  'beJ 
removed  and  the  mouth  will  look 
a  little  better.     There  are  many 
prep  a  rations    for    cleansing  thel 
teeth,  but  white  Castile  soap  andj 
precipitated  chalk  are  cheap  and! 
effective,  being,  besides,  the  basis  : 
of  mail}'  of  the  tooth  powders. 

 <$>  

Doctors  and  Health. 

The  general  arrangement  accord- 
ing     to      which     the  physician 
serves    the   public    is    one  that 
is  very  largely  at  variance    with : 
ordinary  common  sense  and  likely 
to    defeat   the   very    object  being, 
sought.     Ostensibly    the  medical, 
profession  exists  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  health  of   the  public. 
In  order  for  this  object  to  be  ob*< 
tained  in  its  fullest  measure,  dis-, 
ease    must   be    prevented   to  the, 
very  (rreatest  extent  possible,  and 
when  it  does  break  out   it  should; 
be     given     treatment.       But  the' 
emphasis  should  be  laid — and  very, 
very    strongly — upon  prevention.,- 
If  the  skill  of  the  physician  is  to 
be  rewarded  by  the  most  desirable 
results,    he   must    not    simply  be 
active  in  the  sick  room,    but  he 
must  devote  much   of  his  energy 
to  matters  of  general  sanitation 
and  right  living.    A   large  part  of 
oiir  sickness  is  preventable,  if  only 
the  skill  of  our  doctors    were  di- 
rected in  the  riiyht  angle.     But  by 
our    own  foolish    arrangement  of 
paving  the  physician  only  to  curej 
and  not  to  prevent,    we  make  it 
financially     unprofitable    for  him 
seriouslv  to  undertake  the  preven- 
tion of  sickness.    To  effect  health 
through    causing    people    to  live 
ri<rht1v  is  unprofitable,    but  to  let 
disease  spread  and  then  treat  sick 
folks  brines  in  the  dollars.      It  is 
to  the  credit  of  most  doctors  thai 
thev  really  do  try   to  prevent  the 
spread  of  disease  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  anyone  can  see  that  the  sys- 
tem is  wrong.     Old   customs  are, 
hard  to  change,  and    we    do  not 
expect  to  see  a  revolution  in  thi^ 
one,  but  if  there  is  in  its  consider-j 
ation  a  suggestion    that   may  be 
easilv  applied  it  is  that  our  muni- 
cipalities   and    provincial  govern- 
ments ought  more  largely  to  em-; 
plov  our  doctors  to  do  preventive 
work  in  the  way  of  giving  public; 


That  You  ean  Have  Your 

Worn  and  Ditoarded 

SILVERWARE  RE-PLATED 

and  mad*  to   Look  Liko  Now  by   Seeding  it  to 

B.  WALLiS, 

78,  Flinders  St.,  Adelaide. 

Coaehbuilder*'  and  Bieyole  Buildorn'  Niokel-Piating 
a  Speciality. 
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ddressts  when  epidemics  threaten, 
1  inspecting  schools  more  close- 
t  and  in  probing  into  health 
roblems    generally,    rather  than 

0  cause  them  to  depend  for  their 
diole  livelihood  upon  healing, 
■hich  in  its  turn  is  so  largely  de- 
endent  upon  the  spread  of  disease 
rought  about  by  ignorance  and 
Tong  living. — Exchange. 

 *  

Clothing. 

Too  much  clothing  is  quite  as 
angerous  as  too  little,  but  there 
re  many  people  who,  from  lack  of 
nowledge,  imagine  that  bv  wear- 
tg  very  heavv  undergarments  thev 
re  rendering  themselves  proof 
jainst  colds  and  sore  throats, 
he  great  point  to  observe  is  to 
ress  suitablv  for  all  weathers,  a 
line  which  is  verv  difficult  to  ac- 
>mplish  some  seasons,  especially 
hen  the  temperature  is  changing 
rer>-  dav.  Doctors  say  that 
tanv,  especially  women,  catch 
jld  owine  to  neglect  of  the 
rtkles.  How  many  think  nothing 
f  running  over  to  a  neighbour's 
ith  the  feet  shod  in  iust  the 
ippers  thev  happen  to  be  wear- 
tg  in  the  house  at  the  moment, 
erhaps  a  pair  of  rubbers  has  been 
ipped  on  over  the  slippers  to  pro- 
set  them  and  the  soles  of  the 
et,  but  the  ankles,  what  of  them? 

It  would  seem  that  the  ankles 
re  verv  sensitive  to  anv  sudden 
ian<re  from  heat  to  cold,  so  thev 
lould  be  kept  warm  and  dry. 

A  strong  healthy  person,  who  is 
lit  every  dav  in  all  sorts  of 
'eather,  and  takes  plentv  of  exer- 
9e  is  far  less  likely  to  take  cold 
lan  one  who  perhaps,  owing  to 
I-health,  goes  out  seldom  and 
ikes  little  or  no  exercise,  simplv 
pause  the  svstem  of  the  former 
winrr  to  it  being  in  a  heqlthv  con- 
tion.  is  proof  against  the  changes 

1  the  temperature  and  the  exer- 
•e  keeps  the  circulation  in  good 
rder. 

A  quick,  brisk  walker  will  re- 
trire  far  less  clothing  than  one 
■o  walks  slowlv. 

Children  out  plaving  in  cold 
eather  should  be  kept  constantly 
tovinc  as  many  colds  are  caught 
ironirh  their  trettine  over-heated 
Bd  then  sitting  down  till  cool 
W  rested. 

With  regard  the  throat  do  not 
mffle  it  up  too  much,  neither  ex- 
»»e  it  to  all  weathers  with  a 
tew  to  hardening  it  as  some 
eople  do. 


Keep  the  throat  warm,  not  hot, 
by  wearing  a  folded  silk  handker- 
chief under  the  jacket. 

Constant  colds  and  sore  throat 
undermine  the  system,  therefore 
thev  should  be  carefully  guarded 
against  as  "  only  a  cold  "  has 
often  been  the  forerunner  of  some- 
thing very  much  more  serious, 
which  has  left  its  mark  on  the 
patient  for  months  and  even  years 
to.  come. 

Clothing  the  bodv  properlv  and 
toning  up  the  svstem  are  only  pre- 
ventatives, but  having  caught  a 
cold  or  sore  'throat  let  us  see 
what  can  be  done  to  relieve  the 
sufferer. 

 <S>  

Do  You  Know  ? 


That  a  little  ammonia  in  the 
water  will  help  wonderfully  with 
the  family  washing  ? 

That  creaking  hinges  should  be 
rubbed  with  blacklead,  soft  soap, 
and  a  little  machine  oil  ? 

That  to  clean  all  kinds  of  straw 
baskets,  mats,  etc.,  you  may  wash 
them  in  salt  and  water,  and  wipe 
them  with  a  clean,  dry  cloth  ? 

That  when  making  common 
boiled  starch  sprinkle  in  a  little 
powdered  kitchen  salt  ?  This  will 
prent  the  starch  sticking  to  the 
iron. 

Thzt  the  collars  of  dresses, 
coats,  etc.,  may  be  cleaned  by 
dissolving  one  part  of  common 
salt  in  four  parts  of  alcohol,  rub- 
bing it  on  gently  with  a  small 
sponge,  then  wiping  off  with  a 
dry  soft  rag  ? 

That  flat  irons  when  new  should 
be  heated  very  slowlv  or  thev 
may  crack  ?  When  they  have  once 
been  tempered  in  this  way  any 
amount  of  heat  will  not  injure 
them  ? 

That  you  may  often  get  rid  of 
black  beetles,  cockroaches,  etc.,  bv 
mixing  a  little  sugar  with  some 
finely  powdered  plaster  of  Paris 
and  sprinkling  about  the  hearth  ? 

That  all  bed  linen  should  be 
thoroughly  aired  before  it  is 
used  ? 

Tkat  sheets  should  he  folded  in 
paires,  and  kept  on  a  shelf  in  a 
dry  cupboard  or  closet  ? 

That  shelves  are  better  than 
drawers  or  chests  for  linen,  as 
thev  -re  not  so  likely  to  gather 
damp  ? 

That  you  may  remove  mildew 
from  linen  by  making  a  mixture  of 
two  parts  starch  finely  powdered, 
one  part  common  salt,   and  the 


juice  of  one  lemon  ?  Apply  with  a 
brush  to  the  spots,  and  let  the 
article  lie  on  the  grass  tor  a 
couple  of  days  and  a  night.  Then 
w  ash  in  the  usual  way. 


Take  Enough  Sleep. 

"A  healthy  infant  sleeps  most 
of  the  time  during  the  first  few 
weeks,"  savs  the  New  York,  "State 
Medical  Journal,"  "  and  in  the 
early  vears  people  are  disposed  to 
let  children  sleep  as  they  will. 
But  from  six  or  seven  years  old, 
when  school  begins,  this  sensible 
policy  comes  to  an  end,  and  sleep 
is  put  off  persistently  through  all 
the  vears  on  to  manhood  and 
womanhood.  At  the  age  of  io  or 
ii  the  rhild  is  allowed  to  sleep 
onlv  eight  or  nine  hours,  whan  its 
parents  should  insist  on  its  hav- 
ing what  it  absolutely  needs, 
which  is  io  or  n  at  least.  Up  to 
20  a  youth  needs  nine  hours  sileep, 
and  an  adult  should  have  eight. 
Insufficient  sleep  is  one  of  the  cry- 
ing evils  of  the  day.  The  want  of 
proper  rest  and  normal  conditions 
of  the  nervous  system,  and  espe- 
cially the  brain,  produces  a  lament- 
able condition  ;  deterioration  in 
both  bodv  and  mind,  and  exhaus- 
tion, excitability,  and  intpllectual 
disorders  are  gradually  taking  the 
place  of  the  love  of  work,  general 
wellbeing,  and  the  spirit  of  initia- 
tive." 


T.  SHEPPARD 

WATCH  IMPORTER. 
BOWMAN'S  ARCADE,  ADELAIDE. 

Sole  Importer  of  the  Famous 
Registered 

"  Sheppo  "  Brand  Watches. 

Silveroid  Double-cased  Keyless  Chrono- 
meter LeverB,  £1  10/-.  Open  Face, 
£1  5/-.  Sheppo  Double-cased  Key- 
winders,  £1  5/-.  Open  Face,  £1  1/-. 
Sheppo  Watches  are  Lifetime  Watches, 
no  others  no  good. 


TTNLEY  PARK  PRESERVED 
FRUITS  &  JAMS 

IOHAS.  TERRY,  Manufacturer). 

Made  from  loeallv  grown  fruit  ol 
best  selected  quality. 

Every  tin  guaranteed.      Pure  and 
unadulterated. 
G*orekeer>ers  supplied  direct  from  the 
P^CTORY.  TTNT.EY  PARK,  or  from 
R     F.    DEANS,    distributing  Agent. 
Waymouth  Street,  Adelaide. 

fT  WTLL  PAY  FRUIT  GROWERS  TO 
TRY  UNT/EY  PARK  WHEN 
SELLING. 


• 
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Recipes  and  Hints. 


Orange  and  Lemon  Marmalade.— 

A  lady  with  a  reputation  for 
good  housekeeping  givies  the  fol- 
lowing recipe  for  orange,  and 
lemon  marmalade  :— Take  6  sweet 
oranges  and  7  lemons.  Pare  finely 
and  soak  in  5  quarts  of  water  for 
12  hours.  Boil  until  the  skins  are 
tender  ;  stand  aside  until  next  day, 
and  boil  with  I2lbs.  crvstal  sugar. 

Bread  Crust  Pudding.  —  Crusts 
accumulate  in  many  houses  where 
people  have  not  learned  that  thev 
are  the  sweetest  and  richest  part 
of  the  loaf.  The  following  is  a 
good  recipe  for  using  them  : — 
Soak  the  pieces  of  bread  and 
crusts  in  sufficient  milk  (skim  will 
do,  but  new  is  better)  to  well 
cover  them.  Place  all  in  a  large 
dish  in  oven,  and  leave  until  soft 
and  sponivv.  Then  beat  up  with 
a  fork,  sprinkle  with  mixed  spice, 
add  sugar  to  taste,  a  liberal 
amount  af  raisins  and  currants. 
Beat  all  together,  and  place  in 
buttered  pie  dishes  and  bake  until 
solid  and  brown.  This  is  a  deK- 
cious  luncheon  pudding,  espeeiallv 
cold.  An  egg  or  two  added  will 
make  the  pudding  richer. 

To  make  crood  starch  take  one 
cup  of  starch,  and  let  it  soak  in 
two  cups  of  cold  water  for  two 
or  three  days  before  required. 
When  wanted  for  use  add  one  cup 
of  boiling  water,  in  which  has 
been  dissolved  a  small  teaspoonful 
of  borax.  Take  a  lump  of  yellow 
soap,  and  rub  into  the  starch  un-  1 
till  it  lathers  well.  Starch  at 
once. 

Sties  on  Children's  Eyes. — The 
tiresome  little  gatherings  on  chil- 
dren's eye  lids  called  sties  mav 
often  be  checked  by  persistent 
bathing-  with  verv  hot  water  di- 
rectly redness  and  swelling  begin 
to  show  (taking  great  care  to  have 
no  exposure  to  draughts  or  cold 
between  bathing).  This  scatters 
the  inflammation  which  causes  the 
sty.  Zinc  ointment  will  usuallv 
check  development,  but  not  so 
safely.  A  child  who  is  constantlv 
troubled  in  this  wav  is  in  weak 
health,  and  wants  some  siritable 
tonic  or  medical  treatment. 

Rhubarb  Telly.— This  is  best 
made  when  the  rhubarb  is  well 
grown,  towards  the  end  of  the 
rhubarb  season.  Wash  the  stalks 
but  do  not  peel,  as  the  pink  skin 
gives  an  attractive  tint  to .  the 
jellv.  Cut  the  stalks  into  medium 
sized  bits,  never  mind  stringing 
them,  and  to  each  pound  of  fruit 
allow    a  cupful  of  water.  Stew 


gentlv  until  a  perfect  pulp.  Strain 
through  a  cheese  cloth  bag,  and 
to  each  pint  of  juice  allow  a  pound 
of  granulated  sugar.  I^et  the  juice 
boil  for  about  20  minutes,  add  the 
sugar,  and  stir  until  the  sugar  is 
quite  dissolved.  When  the  syrup 
is  thick  turn  into  glasses  and 
cover  when  cold.  You  have  here 
a  verv  agreeable,  pretty  jellv,  its 
pale  pink  tone  being  unusual  and 
an  ornament  to  any  table. 

To  Destroy  Ants.— Half  a  pound 
of  flour  of  brimstone  and  four 
ounces  of  potash,  placed  over  the 
fire  in  an  iron  or  earthen  pan  un- 
til dissolved  and  united,  then 
beaten  into  powder,  and  a 
little  of  it  infused  in  water. 
Wherever  this  is  sprinkled  the  ants 
will   die   or    leave  the  place. 

To  Clean  Bottles. — Cut  a  raw 
potato  into  small  pieces,  and  put 
them  into  the  bottle  with  one 
tablespoon  salt  and  two  table- 
spoons water.  Shake  well  to- 
gether until  every  mark  is  re- 
moved. We  know  this  is  a  good 
plan. 

To  Remove  Sunburn.— A  little 
lemon  juice  put  into  a  cup  of  milk, 
and  then  the  face  washed  with  the 
milk,  is  a  complete  remedv  for 
sunburn,  provided  that  it  is  not 
too  severe. 

To  Remove  Tar  from  Cloth.— 
Rub  the  cloth  well  with  turpentine 
and  every  trace  of  tar  will  be  re- 
moved. 

To  Cure  Heartburn.— Eat  a  small 
piece  of  raw  carrot  ;  it  will  give 
certain  relief.  Don't  laiigh  at  its 
simplicity,  but  try  it. 

Cement  for  Bottles  and  Jars. — 
One-third  vellow  beeswax  and  two- 
thirds  finely  powdered  resin  ;  put 
ton-ether  into  a  clean  sauoepan 
and  set  near  the  fire  to  melt 
slowly.  When  all  is  melted  re- 
move from  the  fire  and  stir  in 
finelv  powdered  red  brick  dust  un- 
til the  mixture  becomes  the  con- 
sistency of  sealing  wax  ;  then  dip 
the  corked  jars  in  twice. 

Pickled  Cabbage.— Chop  the  cab- 
bage. In  the  meanwhile,  place  on 
the  fire  a  granite  kettle  half  full 
of  cider  vinegar,  and  add  one  bag 
spices,  and  about  one  cup  sugar  to 


Schmidt  &  Catchlove 

106  Angas  Street,  Adelaide. 

GENERAL  ENGINEERS. 

Makers  of  all  classes  of  PUMPS. 
Specialists   in    Oil,   Gas,    and  Petrol 
ENGINES. 

Repair  Works  and  Tool  Makers 
'Phone  3161. 


one  quart  vinegar.  Let  boil  a 
moment,  have  chopped  cabbage 
near  at  hand  one  side  of  you,  the 
stone  jar  on  the  stove  beside  the 
kettle,  place  a  small  portion  of  the 
cabin-age  in  the  kettle,  let  scald, 
remove  to  the  jar,  and  put  in  fresh 
cabbage.  A  long-handled  colander 
dipper  is  convenient  for  removing 
cabbage  from  kettle  to  jar,  as  the 
vinegar  will  then  drain  back  into 
kettle.  Fresh  vinegar,  sweetened 
and  spiced,  may  be  added  when  ne- 
cessary. When  all  is  scalded  pour 
the  remaining  hot  vinegar  over  the 
cabbage,  cover  with  an  earthen 
plate  and  add  a  light  weight  to 
keep  the  cabbage  under  the 
vinegar.     Try  this. 


A  Catechism. 


Is  your .  home  beautiful  ? 

Are  the  surroundings  pretty  ? 

Are    they  as  good  as  those  of 

any  neighbor  ? 

Are  they  as  pretty  as  you  could 
make  them  ? 

If  not,  why  not  ? 

Putting  aside  beauty — 

Are  the  rooms  as  clean  and  as 
tidy  as  those  of  anv  of  your 
neighbors. 

Are  they  well  ventilated  ? 

Are  they  kept  well  aired  ? 

Are  the  nooks  and  corners,  the 
ledges,  and  tops  of  shelves  free 
from  accumulations  of  dust  ? 

If  not,1  whv  not  ? 


ADELAIDE  SEWING  MACHINE  EXCHANGE. 

All  makes  Sewing  Machines  Stocked.  Singers,  almost  new,  £3  10/  ;  Drop 
Heads,  £4  10/-  ;  Wertheim's,  £2.  Other  makes  less,  all  guaranteed  te« 
years.  Terms  arranged.  Machines  Bought.  Repairs  guaranteed  for  five 
years. 

23,  Adelaide  Arcade,  and  1,  Carria  gton  Street  (Opp.  King's  Theatre). 
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Carnation  Breeding. 

In  transferring  the  pollen,  some 
use  a  magnifying  glass,  camel's 
lair  brush  and  pair  of  tweezers. 
[  have  never  used  either,  until  re- 
:entlv  when  I  find  it  necessary  to 
lse  eye  glasses.  I  do  not  believe 
n  the  method  practiced  by  some 
n  removing  the  petals  of  the 
lower  when  half  developed,  as  I 
hink  it  injurious  to  the  normal 
levelopment  of  the  other  import- 
ant parts  erf  the  flower,  so  essen- 
:ial  to  success.  My  custom  is  to 
mitt  the  cajvx  in  three  or  four 
places,  so  that  the  petals  can  drop 
iown  around  the  stem,  thus 
eaving  the  pistil,  stamens,  an- 
thers and  stigma  fully  exposed  to 
ight  and  air.  The  stamens,  can 
n  this  wav  be  easilv  removed  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  finger  (fore 
Hneer)  with  the  anthers  and  pol- 
len intact,  and  transmitted  as  de- 
sired. 

In  using  the  camel's  hair  brush 
ior  convevinp-  the  pollen  there  is 
ianger  of  getting-  it  mixed,  as  it 
s  difficult  to  clean  the  brush,  be- 
fore using  on  a  different  cross, 
in  crossing,  one  should  alwavs 
iave  a  definite  object  in  view — an 
deal  to  work  up  to.  Keep  in 
nind  the  very  best  of  the  various 
tvpes  now  in  existence — also  their 
iefects,  then  go  to    work    with  a 


KALG0QRL1E  -  HOTEL, 

HINTJLEY  STREET. 


CHARLES  nONES,  Proprietor 
(Late  of  Theatre  Royal  Hotel). 

Good    accommodation     for  Countrv 
♦isitorH.    Tariff,   25/-   per   week  ;  4/6 
per  day. 
Beds,  1/6  per  night.    Meals  1/- 


F  URNITURE  ! 


Why  pay  high  prices  ? 

Buy  from  thoae  who  make  it  and  sell 
from  workshop  to  public  direct. 

RENOVATIONS  A  SPECIALITY. 
Write,  call,  or  'phone— Central,  2403,  ; 
Furniture  Manufacturer*. 

Borthwick  Reid  &  Harper, 

OAWLEB  PLACE. 
(Between  Flinders  and  Wakefield  Sts.) 


determination  to  excel.  The  first 
requisite  and  one  to  be  always 
kejrt  in  mind  is  a  healthy,  vigor 
ous  constitution,  that  means  dis- 
ease resisting  ;  next  comes  color, 
alwavs  indispensable,  for  no  mat- 
ter if  all  other  points  have  been 
obtained  and  the  color  is  undesir- 
able, the  plant  is  only  good  fur 
re-crossing,  because  of  its  desir- 
able habits  ,  then  one  must  work 
for  the  necessary  stem  and  strong 
calyx  to  hold  the  flower  erect  ; 
size,  form,  s  ibstance  and  last  but 
not  least  fragrance,  must  all  be 
considered — fragrance  I  regard  as 
indispensable. 

—  Applying  the  Pollen.  — 
One     must    study    the  various 

varieties  to  be  used,  and  fine  judg- 
ment is  sometimes  required  to 
know  when  the  flowers  have 
reached  the  proper  stage  for  the 
experiment.  In  some  varieties  the 
pollen  is  perfectlv  ripe  and  ready 
for  use  as  soon  as  the  flower  ex- 
pands, while  in  others  it  does  not 
appear  for  several  days  after  the 
bloom  develops.  On  the  ends  of 
the  stamens  are  the  anthers, 
which,  when  they  burst,  produce 
the  pollen.  When  ripe  it  is  in  the 
form  of  a  powder.  The  stigma  is 
the  part  to  which  the  pollen  is 
applied  and  as  it  reaches  the  pro- 
per stage  for  fertilization  the 
upper  surface  assumes  a  rough, 
hairv  appearance.  It  is  now 
ready  for  crossing,  and  upon  this 
surface  the  pollen  should  be 
spread,  being  careful  that  it  is 
rronerlv  ripe  and  dry,  when  it  will 
be  seen  to  adhere  easily.  If  fer- 
tilization has  taken  place,  the 
petals  of  the  flower  will  wilt  and 
fade  within  from  one  to  two  days, 
and  often  in  a  few  hours,  which  is 
a  sure  indication  that  the  opera- 
tion has  been  a  success. 

—  Gathering  the  Seed.  — 

The  seed  pods  should  be  picked 
with  four  to  six  inches  of  stem 
attached,  carefully  wrapped  in 
paper,  or  enclosed  in  envelopes  and 
allowed  to  drv  thoroughly.  This 
usually  req uires  about  two  weeks. 
The  seed  should  then  be  carefully 
removed  and  planted  at  once. 

Flats  thoroughly  drained  with  a 
layer  of  one  to  two  inches  of 
ashes,  over  which  a  like  quantity 
of  sifted  loam  of  a  light  sandy 
nature  has  been  spread,  makes  an 
ideal  compost.  Level  off  carefully, 
press  moderately  firm,  sow  in 
rows  one  to  two  inches  apart  and 
%inch  deep,  which  can  be  made  by 
pressing  a  narrow  strip  of  wood 
into  the  soil,  cover  carefully  with 
about  VAnch  soil,  water  with  a 
fine  sprinkler  and  place  upon  a 
shell  in  a  light  situation  otit  of 
the  reach  of  mice,  which    are  ex- 


tremely fond  of  carnation  seeds — 
one  mouse,  if  he  "  gets  busy  "  will 
destroy  hundreds  of  seeds  in  a 
night.  This  happened  to  me  one 
season  when  I  had  sown  the  seeds 
in  4-inch  pots,  which  were  placed 
on  a  bench,  and  I  had  omitted  to 
cover  them  with  a  sheet  of  glass, 
as  was  my  custom  then.  I  lost 
almost  an  entire  season's  seeds  by 
my  neglect  in  one  night,  and  I 
confess  I  did  not  feel  very  kindly 
toward  that  mouse  next  morning. 

—  Care  of  the  Seedlings.  — 

Great  care  should  be  taken  to 
keep  the  soil  moderately  moist. 
If  the  sun  is  warm  a  paper 
should  be  spread  over  the  flats 
during  the  day,  and  removed  to- 
wards evening.  This  prevents 
too  rapid  evaporation.  The  seed 
will  usually  germinate  in  from 
four  to  ten  days,  when  all 
shading  should  be  removed,  and 
the  flats  kept  in  a  light  airy  posi- 
tion free  of  draughts.  It  requires 
good  judgment  in  watering  to  pre- 
vent damping  off  by  excess  of 
moisture,  or  injury  by  becoming 
too  dry.  When  the  seedlings 
have  developed  their  second  leaves, 
thev  should  be  transplanted  into 
small  pots  or  flats  ;  I  prefer  the 
latter  as  there  is  less  danger  of  a 
check  by  becoming  too  dry.  They 
should  be  kept  in  a  light,  airy 
position  to  insure  a  compact 
growth.  Plant  out  in  rows  simi- 
lar to  general  varieties.  Those 
making  a  compact,  bushy  growth 
should  not  be  stopped  back  but 
allowed  to  bloom,  and  determine 
whether  it  is  worthy  of  a  further 
test.  Those  inclined  to  run  up 
with  a  single  stein  and  no  side 
growths  should  have  the  centres 
pinched  out,  so  as  to  induce  a 
bushv  growth,  so  valuable  later, 
should  the  variety  prove  an 
acquisition.  The  idea  of  encour- 
aging the  seedlings  to  bloom  early 
is  to  be  able  to  select  from  the 
field  those  worthy  of  further 
trial. 


Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe 

Insurance  Company,  Limited. 

CLAIMS  PAID  EXCEED  £55,000,000. 
ASSETS  EXCEED  £11,500,000. 

All   Descriptions  of  Insurances  Undertaken 

at  Lowest  Current  Rates. 
FIRE  (including  Haystacks  and  Growing 
Crops),  ACCIDENT  and  DISEASE,  Em- 
ployers' Liability  and  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion, Fidelity  Guarantee,  PL*TE  GLASS, 

Burglary,  PUBLIC  RISKS. 
Agents  in  all  the  Principal  Country  Towns. 


Chief  Office  for  South  Australia— 

36,  Grenfell  St.,  Adelaide 

Tom  Steele,  Acting  Local  Manager. 
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Notes  on  Planting  Roses. 


The  Rose  is  partial  (o  soil  that 
may  be  classed  as  *tilT  that  is  to 
say,  it  approaches  clay,  and  is  not 
so  loose  and  powdery  as  what  is 
called  a  sandy  loam.  Hut  very  few 
of  us  can  afford  the  expense  of  chang- 
ing our  soil,  so  the  tiext  best  thine- 
lias  to  be  done— to  imorove  it  as 
much  as  we  can.  and  thus  make  the 
best  of  what  Providence  has  given  us. 

Dip  out  the  soil  for  a  snacc  of 
two  feet  square  and  place  it  on  one 
side.  The  with  the  fork,  or.  if 
necessary  the  pick,  break  up  a  lower 
layer  of  soil  to  a  depth  of  twelve 
inches.  This  should  privfl  a  tot  >1  duith 
to  the  hole  of  from  eighteen  inches  to 
two  feet.  Before  returning  the  soil 
which  was  pat  aside,  place  in  the 
bottom  a  shovelful  of  the  most  anci'nt 
arid  rottenest  manure  you  can  ge*. 
Cnw  anil  sheep  manure  are  excellent 
for  th;s  purpose,  but  if  vou  ce-'i 
possibly  secure  a  load  of  rott'-n  nig 
manure  do  not  let  the  chance  slin  bv. 
for  T  think  that  that  particular  brand 
of  manure  is  absolutely  the  best. 
Rut  nicr  manure  is  very  difficult  to 
get,  and  so  is  sheen,  so  one  has 
generally  to  be  content  with  cow  or 
stable.  To  return,  stir  and  stir 
again  the  manure  with  the  soil  and 
then  return  that  which  was  taken  out 
in  the  beginning'. 

T  am  verv  fond  of  mixing  with  this 
top  layer  a  proportion  of  the  sifted 
earth  obtained  from  the  eompost 
heap.  This  is  esneeiallv  useful  if  you 
have  bpen  in  the  habit  of  occasiona'b- 
watering  your  comrost  h°ao  wHh 
linuid  manure — a  verv  us°ful  cus'om. 
and  one  that  materially  increases  its 
value.  *  Let  not  vo  ir  spirit  tire,  but 
prepare  every  hoi?  carefullv.  fhe  la1;' 
as  the  first,  even  if  you  ar  >  nnH:n 
in  a  hundred — believe  me,  vol  will  be 
amply  repaid  in  comint  seasons. 

Tn  a  week's  time  turn  the  oround 
o'T»r  again  with  the  fork,  and  in  an- 
other week's  time  repeat  the  o"era- 
tion.    Don't  be  in  too  great  a  hurry 


to  plant.  Its  ;l  pood  adage,  "  Hasten 
slowly,"  and  no  more  solid  advice 
can  be  given  than  to  have  the  soil 
properly  prepared  before  attempt :n  • 
any  planting. 

Rose  plants  must  be  kept  out  of  the 
ground  as  short  a  time  as  possible, 
and  until  they  are  planted  should  le 
"  heeled  "  in  on  the  s  >nth  side  of  a 
wall  or  hadge  and  a  wet  wheat  sack 
throwTi  over  their  foliage.  By  "  he"l- 
ing  in  "  is  meant  scooping  out  a 
shallow  hole  in  the  ground  [ar 
enough  to  eonta:n  all  the  roots,  and 
covering  thm  with  t.h,i>e  or  four 
inches  of  soil,  which  should  be 
watered  in  so  that  it  will  keep  the 
air  from  the  roots. 

—  Pruning.  — 

Young  as  they  are  and  small  as 
some  of  them  will  be,  th'v  will  all 
require  the  knife  or  secciteurs  nP'died 
tn  them.  Attend  to  the  roots  first. 
Cut  out  all  unrioen  d  wood  n"d 
shorten  back  the  main  liranches  to 
five  or  aix  beds,  cutting  to  one  point- 
ing outwards.  The  mnin  br'«n-h"s 
l"ff  should,  if  possible,  be  in  such 
'positions  as  to  f«rm  a  symmetrical 
head  wlrn  the  bush  PTOWB.  When  the 
ton  is  nruri'd.  attend  to  t^e  roots. 
Numbers  of  these  will  lv<ve  been 
bruised,  cut  and  in  ;,i  red  when  th™- 
were  duir  out  of  the  nursery,  and 
Ih  -se  without  exception  should  be  re- 
moved with  a  straight,  clean  cut 
immediatelv  above  the  inairy — that 
is  to  sav,  between  the  injury  to  the 
root  and  the  stem  of  the  nlant.  Se<> 
that  th°  cut  is  made  slantwavs  and 
so  that    the  surface  fac  -s  down-w  a'"ds. 

TTave  prepared  beforehand  a  keros'n  ■ 
tin  containing  a  mixture  of  water 
and  earth  ;n  such  r»-ooort'°ons  that 
the  earth  has  been  concerted  into  a 
somewhat  watery  mud.  Into  this 
mud  rlip  the  ro0ts  of  the  "Rose,  thus 
giving  them  a  coating  which  will 
effectively-  exclude  the  air  from  them — 
a  noint  that  will  materially  heln  them 
to  take  root  in  their  new  position. 
This  done,  place  the  Rose  in  the 
e^n+re  of  th<>  hol°.  and  as  dee",  or 
oerhans  a  trifle  deeper,  sav  en  inch 
or  two,  than  it  was  originally. 


Arrange  each  root  separately  so 
that  it  points  straight  outwards,  and 
is  incline!  downwards,  so  .that  when 
all  are  done  they  resemble  the  spokes 
of  a  wheel.  A  trowelful  of  sifted 
loam,  prepared  for  the  purpose  before- 
hand, placed  on  each  root  as  it  is 
arranged  in  position,  will  retain  it 
in  its  position  whilst  vou  are  doing 
th«  others.  This  done  satisfac- 
torily, return  the  soil  until  the  hole 
is  half  full,  then  with  the  fo«t,.  press 
the  soil  firmly  down.  As  each  Rose 
is  planted  give  it  a  can  of  water,  but 
do  not  fill  th»  rest  of  the  soil  in*o 
•he  hole  for  quite  an  hour. 

—  Herbaceous  Perennials.  — 
There  is  no  doubt  that,  although 
annuals  (flowers  that  bloom  the  first 
war  and  then  die)  give  the  nuickest 
and  gavest  return,  they  entail  a  great 
deal  of  lalior  and  attention  more 
than  most  men  in  business  can  give 
them.  What  with  the  sowing  of  the 
seed,  its  successful  raising,  nricklin" 
it  out,  transplanting  into  beds,  and 
then  after  flowering  the  clearing  up 
of  the  old  and  the  replanting  of  new. 
the  work  is  evezlastin?.  For  the  man 
who  has  not  the  time  for  all  this  the 
h-rbaeeous  perennial  will  suit  his 
purpose  better. 

Bv  herbaceous  perennial  is  meant 
"  plants  which  produce  stems  annun'- 
Iv  from  a  perennial  root."  Of  this 
character  are  the  following: — Phlox 
f Perennial) ,  Michaelmas  Daisips  Cycla- 
men. Lilies,  Polyanthus,  Primroses, 
Sobdago.  Anemone  iaponica.  MusV 
Rudheckia  (golden  glow).  Perennial 
Sunflowers,  TroDoeolum  Pentaphyllum, 
Delphinium.  Paisv,  Ranunculus,  peren- 
nial Gaillardia,  Arum  Ti'li  -s,  Amii'egia 
Columbines),  Ascleoias  incarnata. 
Tritoma  uvaria  grandiflora,  and 
Tuberoses. 

Prom  this  bst  a  garden  may  be  set 
out  which  will  last  years,  the  work 
of  the  gardener  consisting  in  diggino-. 
hoeing,  weeding,  manuring,  and,  with 
some  of  the  plants  mentioned,  stak- 
ing and  trying.  Sometimes  it  will 
be  fou'nd  that  some  of  the  plants  mav 
be  spreading  too  far  and  taking  up 
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more  than  its  share  of  the  bed.  This 
will  apply  more  especially  to  the 
Sunflowers.  When  this  occurs,  the 
gardener  has  only  to  raise  the  offend- 
ing root,  divide  it  up  into  smaller 
portions,  replant  one,  and  throw  th^ 
others  on'  the  rubbish  heap. 

—  Propagation  by  Seed.  — 
The  following  may  be  raised  from 
seed  :— Delphinium,  Michaelmas  Dasies, 
Lilies,  Cyclamen,  Ranunculus,  Ane- 
mone, Musk,  Dasies,  Polvanthjus,  Prim- 
roses, Perennial  Phlox,  Gailardias. 
The  seed  of  the  Delphinium  may  be 
put  in  now.  Get  the  best.  Don't 
keep  it,  plant  it  as  soon  as  you  get 
it.  Its  a  poor  seed  to  germinate  if 
it  is  at  all  old.  Sow  in  boxes  and 
cover  an  eighth  of  an  inch  with  sifted 
stable  manure.  When  seedlings  have 
four  leaves,  prick  out  into  pots. 
Transplant  during  the  wanner  weather 
of  Rent~»»»b  -  :n  "-o-itions  in  the  bed. 
They  "r  "rwe.s  of  everv  shade  of 
blue,  and  thrive  eciually  well  on  the 
hot  Adelaide  plains  or  the  cooler 
temperatures  of  the  h'TIs.  south,  and 
south-east.  A  bed  of  these  se^n  in 
full  flower  will  be  never  forgotten  ; 
they  are  so  beautiful. 

Polyanthus.  Primroses,  Ranunculus, 
Anemone,  and  Oaillardias  are  all  so 
easily  raised  from  seed  that  it  will 
suffice  to  say  that  the  soil  should  be 
well  drained  and  sandy,  the  seed 
covered  according  to  their  size — that 
is,  the  larger  the  seed  the  deeper  vou 
must  cover  them,  and  keep  watered, 
but  not  sodden. 

—  Propagation  by  Division  of  Root. — 
They  are  all  except  the  Cyclamen 
Panupculns,  Anemone,  increased  bv 
the  cutting  uo  of  the  root.  This  is 
best  done  with  a  stroncr  and  sharn 
prunm?  knife.  Each  part  must  he  so 
cut  that  it  has  roots  adhering  to  it. 
Sometimes  it  is  advisable  as  with  the 
Polvan'hus  Primroses,  to  nlant  th'se 
divided  nortions  into  a  nursery  bed 
first,  and  afterwards,  when  thev  have 
p-ained  size  and  strength,  transplant 
thorn  out. 

—  Planting.  — 
The  arrangement  of  the  plants  is  cf 
importance.  How  ridiculous  it  is  to 
see.  as  we  very  often  do.  some  dwarf 
growing  nlant  like  the  Polvanthus  or 
:he  Violet,  nlantfd  in  th"  middle  of 
the  bed,  whilst  the  edge  n-iar  the  foot 
path  is  occupifd  by  some  t ill-growing 
thing  like  the   Sunflower.     The  front 
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of  the  bed,  the  part  bordering  Gn  the 
path,  should  be  filled  willi  specimens 
of  Polyanthus,  Primroses,  Cyclamens, 
Freesias,  Hyacinths,  Ranunculus,  Ane- 
mone, Perennial  Daisy,  behind  these 
will  ]ie  planted  Gailardias,  Anemone 
•  Japonica,  Tul>eroses,  Perennial  Phlox, 
Aquilegia.  and  behind  these  again  Del- 
phiniums, Redbeckia,  Arum  Tillies. 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  Sunflowers,  and 
that  prettv  little  creeper,  Tropoeolum 
Pentaohvllum.  For  this  last  a  post, 
four  or  five  feet  high  and  having  some 
wire  netting  wrapped  round  it,  should 
be  provided.  It  is  one  of  the  pretti- 
est little  things  imaginable,  and  will 
quickly  cover  the  post.  Later  on, 
when  it  is  covered  with  its  curiouslv 
shaped  and  quaintly  coloured  flowers, 
it  becomes  quite  a  feature  of  the 
garden. 


Flowers  and  Foliage. 

"  Why  Trees  Bloom  Before  They 
Make  Theit  Leaves  "  is  the  title  of  an 
interesting  article  in  the  "  Christ- 
church  Weekly  Press,"  by  "  Hortus," 
and  old  correspondent  of  "The  Aus- 
tralasian." He  says  the  above  is  a 
pertinent  question,  and  deserves  a 
satisfactory  answer.  Just  consider 
for  a  moment  what  flowering  means 
to  a  plant,  and  what  purpose  it 
serves.  The  displav  of  (lowers  which 
everywhere  abounds  in  spring,  both 
in  flower  and  fruit  garden,  particu- 
larly in  the  latter,  is  a  manifesta- 
tion of  accumulated  energy  gathered 
up  during  last  summer  and  autumn. 
During  these  busy  growing  months 
the  banking  accounts  of  these  plants 
and  trees  was  being  added  to  and 
stored  up  with  definite  purpose  of  jiv- 
ing a  wealth  of  bloom  in  the  spring. 
And  what  purpose  has  this  wealth  of 
bloom  in  the  plant's  economy  ?  Just 
for  that  great  design  in  Nature,  viz., 
the  perpetuation  of  the  species  by  the 
bearing  of  fruit  and  seeds  from  which 
new  plants  will  arise.  We  see,  then, 
that  the  flowers  of  the  present  time 
are  but  manifestation  of  works  done 
previously,  and  the  flowering  is  but 
a  continuance  of  the  whole  design. 
This  work,  however  makes  a  con- 
siderable strain  on  the  plant's  enero-  - 
and  for  it  to  take  on  the  production 
of  leaves  at  the  same  time  would  be 
but  to  make  the  strain  greater.  We 
at  once  see  the;  wisdom,  of  putting  off 
the  affoliation  till  after  the  flowering 
period  of  the  plant,  and  the  wisdom 
of  Nature  in  the  distribut  ion  of  energ'' 
over  a  necessary  lengthened  period. 
But  another  important  fact  is  worth 
noting — should  many  of  these  trees 
and  plants  have  energy  enough  and  to 
spare,  so  that  the  flowering  period 
and  the  clothing  with  foiliage  could 
go  on  at  •  the  aaire  time,  this  would 
not  be  advantageous,  but  would  re- 
sult, in  much  loss  of  fruit  and  seed, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
flowers  would  be  hidden  bv  the 
foliage,  and  so  escape  the  visits  of 
insects  and  the  influence  of  the 
zephvrs  which  carrv  the  pollen,  and 
thus  miss  pollenation,  which  is  the 
essential  factor  in  seed  and  fruit  bear- 
ing. Speaking  generally,  it  will  be 
noticed  that  distribution  of  energy  has 
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an  important  bearing  on  the  question. 
This  will  be  seen  in  the  case  of  the 
evergreen  shrubs,  which  almost  in  all 
cases  make  the  growth  at  one  sea=on 
of  tin'  year,  and  display  their  flowers 
at  an  other.  The  rhodadendron. 
camellia  daphne,  health,  and  Indian 
azalea  are  all  examples.  Among  the 
bulqs,  cochicums,  nerines,  belladonna 
lilies,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  objected 
to  by  many  people  owing  to  their 
nakeness  in  the  flowering  sea1  on,  all 
prove  how  true  the  principle  is. 

 ®  


Cattleya  Citrina. 

Cattlpya  citrina,  or  "'  the  Tulip 
Orchard."  as  it  is  often  called,  is 
quite  distinct.  Its  beautiful  lemon, 
sweet  scented,  waxy  flowers  as  well  as 
their  peculiar  habit  of  growing  down- 
ward always  attract  attention.  The 
best  place  to  grow  this  cattleya  in  is 
a  cool,  airy  house,  such  as  one  would 
grow  primulas,  cinerarias,  azaleas  and 
like  plants  in.  In  a  house  of  this 
kind,  Cattleya  citrma  will  invariablv 
do  well.  It  can  be  grown  either  in 
small  pans  or  on  blocks  of  wood 
with  a  little  osrnunda  fibre  atteched 
to  the  block  to  which  the  plant  is 
fastened  with  copper  wire  until  the 
roots  take  hold  of  the  block. 

The  plants  require  very  little  water 
at  any  time  of  the  year*  but  enjoy  a 
cool  moist  atmosphere  at  all  timjes. 
An  occasional  dip  in  weak  liquid 
manure  wafer  will  help  to  build  up 
strong  pseudoJbulbs  and  consequents 
a  g'ood  crop  of  flowers.  Most  orchids 
will  go  back  after  a  few  years  of 
cultivation  if  they  do  not  get  the 
propei-  care  and  food  and  this  we  can 
not  always  give  them  because  we  do 
not  know  what  their  particular  re- 
quirements are  ;  but  once  in  a  while 
we  hit  upon  the  right  course  of  treat- 
ment for  certain  species,  be  it  ac- 
cidental or  through  experimenting  and 
then  the  plants  will  go  ahead  and 
grow  as  well  or  nearly  30  as  they  did 
in  their  native  home. —Horticulture. 
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Rose  Pruning. 


—  Object  of  Priming.  — 

The  main  object  of  pruning  is 
to  gradually  change  old  and  worn- 
out  wood,  to  direct  and  regulate 
a  properly  balanced  supply  of  sap 
throughout  the  plant,  and  to  form 
a  symmetrical  head,  producing  a 
quantity  of  line,  well-formed 
blooms,  evenly  distributed  above 
the  foliage. 

—  Dwarfs  and  Own  Rooters.  — 

In  order  to  obtain  this  end  it 
is  necessary  to  commence  on  the 
young  plants.  In  choosing  the 
roses  from  the  nursery,  always  se- 
lect healthy,  well  rooted,  clean 
and  up-tight  growing  specimens, 
Having  secured  such,  the  most  im- 
portant step  is  to  cut  them  back. 
The  removal  from  the  nursery 
destroys  the  greater  portion  of  the 
roots,  therefore  the  top  should  be 
reduced  accordingly.  The  grower 
who  neglects  to  do  this,  instead  of 
having  his  vounj  plants  pushing 
out  three  or  four  strong  shoots, 
which  would  produce  some  good 
blooms,  will  only  grow  a  lot  of 
weaklv  twijrs,  which  will  oiilv  han- 
dicap their  future  well-doing. 

Having  the  roses  thus  properly 
started,  I  would  let  them  bloom. 
I  hold  that  these  first  flowers  will 
not  injure  the  plants  at  all,  pro- 
vided that  they  are  cut  away  as 
soon  as  they  commence  to  fade 
and  so  prevent  the  formation  of 
seed.     The  blooms  should  always 
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be  cut  back  to  a  healthy  "  rye," 
which,  in  its  turn,  should  produce 
another  flower. 

—  Suppress  Water  Shoots.  — 

Meanwhile,  if  the  roses  have 
Been  planted  in  a  good  position, 
and  particular  attention  given  to 
draining,  trenching,  and  manuring, 
some  strong  shoots  from  the  base 
should  begin  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance. These  generally  grow 
fast,  and  carry  a  lot  of  flower 
buds,  which  are  seldom  any  good. 
These  shoots  ^re  a  great  strain  on 
the  plants,  and  only  those  which 
are  necessary  to  form  the  future 
head  of  the  rose  should  be  re- 
tained ;  the  others  should  be  taken 
clean  out  of  their  "  sockets."  By 
the  end  of  February,  when  summer 
pruning  takes  place,  the  retained 
shoots  may  be  cut  back  to  a  good 
"  eve."  Bv  such  treatment  those 
glorious  autumn  blooms,  so  dear 
to  rosarians,  will  be  produced: 

—  Winter  Pruning.  — 

Bv  following  the  above  direc- 
tions in  the  principle,  even  if  not 
to  the  letter,  when  the  winter 
overhaul  takes  place,  the  operation 
of  pruning  will  be  greatly  facili- 
tated and  the  shock  to  the  roses 
considerably  lessened.  The  best 
wav  to  proceed  is  to  select  the 
branches  which  are  to  be  re- 
tained. I  think  three  branches, 
starting  from  the  base,  are  prefer- 
able to  four,  and  four  to  five. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  select 
well-rim  ned  shoots,  vet  not  too 
old  and  hard.  These  shoots  should 
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he  as  near  as  possible  evenly  dis- 
tributed around  the  plant  ;  ' then 
cut  awav  all  the  rest,  and  shorten 
tlie  selected  shoots  bv  about  two- 
thirds  of  their  length  to  a  healthy 
"  eye,"  pointing  towards  a  clear 
space.  Sometimes  it  happens 
that  one  of  the  selected  branches 
lot  be  ripe  enouo-h.  In  such 
case  it  is  preferable  not  to  cut  it 
until  it  is  properly  matured,  as  I 
convinced  that  unripe  shoots  when 
cut  back  only  produce  weak 
growth  and  no  flowers. 

—  Climbing  Roses.  — 

The  pruning  of  climbing  roses  is 
a  more  (.(implicated  work.  It  all 
depends  for  what  purpose  they 
are  to  be  trained.  As  a  rule,  they 
bear  Bowers  on  the  shoots  of  the 
previous  season,  which  ought  to 
be  retained.  If  the  climbers  are 
grown  on  a  wall  or  fence  these 
shoots  should  be  lightly  shortened 
and  neatly  tied,  fan-like,  always 
placing  the  strongest  horizontally 
and  the  weakest  vertically.  Three 
canes  would  be  suflic?nt  for  a 
voting  plant,  say,  two  years  old. 
Four,  five,  or  six  could  be  retained 
as  the  climbers  became  older  and 
stronger. 

If  trained  on  pillars  or  arches 
only,  two  or  three  strong  canes 
should  be  allowed  to  grow.  These 
would  soon  break  into  laterals, 
which  should  be  cut  back  more  or 
less  at  the  grower's  discretion. 

Where  plenty  of  garden  room  is 
available  climbing  roses  could  be 
(rrown  as  bushes,  many  varieties 
being;  suitable  for  the  purpose. 
These  should  be  treated  as  ordin- 
ary dwarfs,  any  strong  growth 
could  be  shortened  at  pleasure,  so 
as  to  keep  the  bushes  sym- 
metrical. 

—  Pegging  Down.  — 
Perhaps    the    most  fascinating 

way  of  growing  climbing  roses  is 
to  peg  down  the  long  canes  on  the 
lawn.  A  clever  gardener  could 
!>ive  them  any  shape  desired.  Un- 
forttmatelv,  very  few  of  us  have 
lawns  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

To  obtain  extra  fine  blooms 
from  hybrid  perpetuals  hard  prun- 
ing is  absolutely  indispensable  ; 
but  teas,  hybrid  teas,  and  noisettes 
should  never  be  pruned  too  hard, 
as,  from  experience,  I  can  safely 
sav  that  over-pruned  tea  roses, 
although  producing  larger  blooms 
thev  are  apt  to  be  coarse  and  dis- 
colored. 

The  tools  recptired  for  pruning 
are  a  pair  of  seccateurs,  a  thin 
flexible  saw,  and  a  good  knife. 
These  tools  should  be  of  the  high- 
est quality  obtainable,  and  should 
always  be  kept  sharp  and  clean. 
Any  large  cut  should   be  trimmed 
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j  E.  ANDERS  <&  SONS,  [ 

j  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS,  &c,  FREEL1NG,  S.A. 

j  Manufacturers  of  High  Quality  STEEL  CULTIVATOR  SHARES.  [ 

1  Perfeosly  Shape  J  to  do  good  work,  cut  out  all  weeds,  are  li);ht  in  draught,  and  give  entire  satisfaction  F 

A  in  wear.  =. 

j  Anders'  SHARES  are  absolutely  the  best  and  Cheapest  you  ean  Buy.  L 

j  These  Shares  are  made  from  special  quality  steel,  carefully  tempered,  and  will  stand  the  severest  [ 
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1  Money  Savers.  i 
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ORMSBY  &  SPICER, 

Fashionable  Tailors,  Hatters,  and  Mercers. 

174,  RTJNDLE  STREET, 

(Opposite  FOY  &  GIBSON'S). 

The  Latest  Men's  Wear  always  on  hand. 
Fit,  Style,  and  Workmanship  Guaranteed. 
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with  the  knife.  This  causes  the 
wound  to  heal  quicker,  and  also 
prevents  canker  and  other  dis- 
eases. 

The  most  important  work  after 
pruning  is  to  carefully  collect  and 
burn  all  prunings.  This  destroys 
all  aphis  and  other  pests.  A 
light  dressing  of  lime  over  the  rose 
beds  and  a  thorough  syringing  of 
the  roses  with  strong  kerosene 
emulsion  would,  at  this  stage,  be 
exceedin"!v  beneficial. 

While  careful  and  judicious  prun- 
ing is  indispensable  to  produce 
extra  fine  blooms.  yet  rose 
lovers  who  do  not  thoroughly 
j,rasp  the  art  of  pruning  need  not 
become  discouraged,  because  roses 
growing  under  favorable  condi- 
tions, especially  teas  and  other  hy- 
brids, always  reward  rosarians 
with  jjood  cuts. 


Culture  of  Begonia  Glorie  de 
Lorraine. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  pro- 
pagate, by  taking  leaf  or  top 
cuttings.  By  taking  batches  of 
cuttings  at  intervals  it  enables 
one  to  haye  the  fine  specimens  in 
8  and  io-inch  pans  down  to  the 
smaller  size  of  4  and  5  inch  pots. 
Afterx  taking  the  cuttings  insert 
them  into  clean,  sharp  sand  in  a 
temperature  of  60  to  65,  with  a 
bottom  heat  of  5  to  10  degrees 
higher,  and  give  them  a  good 
watering  ;  afterwards  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  keep  them  too  wet 
until  they  are  well  rooted,  which 
will  take  from  six  to  eight  weeks, 
at  which  time  they  are  ready  for 
first  potting  into  2  or  2'^inch  pots, 
usinn  a  compost  of  one-third  loam 
with  a  good  sprinkling  of  good 
sharp  sand.  Do  not  pot  them  firm 
or  there  will  be  a  great  loss. 
After  potting,  place  them  on  a 
shelf  near  the  glass,  partly  shaded, 
in  a  temperature  of  60  to  65  de- 
crees, taking  <rreat  care  not  to  let 
them  suffer  for  want  of  water,  and 
svringe  them  on  all  favorable  oc- 
casions. As  they  begin  to  fill 
their  pots  with  roots,  repot  them 


into  larger  -pots,  being  careful  not 
to  overpot  them.  A  good  com- 
post is  one  part  llaky  leaf  mold, 
two  parts  loam,  with  plenty  of 
sharp  sand  ;  when  spacing  give  the 
plants  plenty  of  room,  so  that 
they  get  all  the  air  that's  coming 
to  them,  for  one  good  specimen 
plant  is  worth  a  dozen  poor, 
weak-looking  ones.  A  sprinkling 
of  soot  between  the  plants  at  in- 
tervals of  every  three  or  four 
weeks  is  very  beneficial  ;  it  not 
only  keeps  down  slugs,  insects 
and  spot,  but  helps  to  give  the 
foliage  that  rich,  dark  lustrous 
appearance  of  health.  When  they 
begin  to  make  rapid  growth  and 
require  spacing  and  repotting  into 
their  final  pots,  use  a  compost  of 
one  part  good  llaky  leaf  mold, 
one  part  loam,  and  one  part 
well-rotted  cow  manure.  Now  that 
they  are  getting  quite  large  they 
will  require  a  few  supports  of  thin 
wire,  and  bv  using  green  silkaline 
they  can  be  tied  into  attractive 
shape.  A  little  stimulant  will  be 
very  beneficial  from  now  on.  A 
little  soot  dissolved  in  some  man- 
ure water  is  a  very  good  stimu- 
lant. Two  of  the  greatest  secrets 
of  successful  begonia  growing  are  : 
first,  never  to  overpot  them  ;  and 
second,  never  to  pot  them  too 
firm.—"  The  Garden." 


The  possibility  of  successful  garden- 
ing, mainly  through  the  efforts  of 
enthusiasts,  has  been  very  much  in 
evidence  during  the  past  few  seasons, 
and  the  success  which  has  thus  fat- 
al tended  them  will  doubtless  prove  a 
strong  incentive  to  others  who  realise 
that  a  few  flowers  in  and  around  their 
dwellings  make  them  much  more  home- 
like but  have  not  experimented  at  im- 
proving their  surroundings  in  this 
direction.  As  the  season  is  favourable 
as  regards  rain  the  present  time  is 
a  good  opportunity  for  making 
a  beginning  and  a  letter  addressed 
to  Mr.  W.  .).  Smith,'  of  Clifton 
Nursery,  Walkerville,  will  bring  along 
all  the  needful  information  as  to  the 
correct  time,  soils,  and  method  of 
planting,  etc.  .Mr.  Smith  is  an  e\- 
perienced  gardener  -  having  been, 
"  Through  the  mill  "  as  the  saying 
is  —  and  everything  sent  from  his 
.Nursery  is  most-to-date  and  complete 
and     may   be    absolutely    relied  on. 


MR  A.  T.  D.  McGRATH, 

SURGEON  DENTIST, 

(Registered  by  Examination). 
Consultation  and  Advice  Free.  Hours:  9  to  5  (Saturdays  included).     'Phone  3656. 

Painless  Extractions  by  the  latest  Freezing  process.     Special  arrangements  for  country 

patients. 

Commercial  Chambers,  Cilbert  Place,  (Cur^.st )  Adelaide. 

Rear  of  Bowman  Areade,  King  William  Street. 


Orders  are  already  on  hand  for 
Orange,  Lemon,  and  other  Citrus  trees 
and  in  order  to  be  able  to  secure  anv 
of  the  above  lines  our  readers  are  ad- 
vised to  send  for  particulars  without 
delay.  Included  in  his  many  Nursery 
lines  the  following  specialities  may  be 
mentioned: — Palms,  Shrubs,  Climbers 
Carnations,  Hedge  plants,  etc.  All 
flowers  and  shrubs  are  growing  at  Mr. 
Smith's  Nursery  -with  reallv  great 
luxuriance  which  is  typical  of  the 
surroundings,  the  situation  being  ad- 
mirably situated  for  such  a  purpose. 
Roses  also  form  an  important  feature, 
and  just  at  present  Mr.  Smith  holds 
a  very  large  stock  which  consists  of 
many  exceedingly  beautiful  varieties 
Included  in  the  stock  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Cyclamen,  of  which  he  has 
many  thousands  to  choose  from. 
The  Pelargonium  has  been  made  a 
speciality,  and  Mr.  Smith  has  now  a 
very  superior  show.  It  may  be 
mentioned  incidentally  that  this  busi- 
ness has  been  established  for  over  61 
years. 


"DURING  THE  HOT  FATIGUING  SIM- 
MER    OR     CHANGEABLE  WINTER 
MONTHS    TAKE    CLEMENTS  TONIC." 

Mr.  William  Pagdin,  of  213  Parra- 
matta  road,  Leichhardt,  writes  on 
7/7/11,  he  had  always  been  compelled 
during'  the  summer  months  to  seek 
doctors'  aid,  until  he  took  Clements 
Tonic.     Now  he  writes  thus  : — 

CLEMENTS  TONIC,  LTD. 

"  For  several  years  during  the  summer 
months  I  have  had  my  system  thorough- 
ly run  down,  and  have  been  a  martyr 
to  dyspepsia.  I  have  always  been  com- 
pelled during  January  and  February  to 
seek  medical  advice,  and  the  doctor  has 
always  ordered  absolute  rest.  I  was 
told  to  take;  Clements  Tonic,  and  I  took 
one  bottle,  and  found  great  relief.  After 
taking  the  third  bottle  I  went  about  my 
work  with  renewed  health  and  vigour. 
Previously  I  felt  work  a  drudgery,  and 
had  not  even  energy  to  take  recreation. 
Everything  seemed  a  burden.  I  could 
not  eat,  and  never  felt  refreshed  aSter 
sleep,  until  I  took  Clements  Tonic.  I 
cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  efficacy 
of  this  tonic,  and  have  r?commended  it 
to  several  friends,  who  also  have  derived 
great  benefit.  When  I  feel  out  of  sorts 
I  always  use  it." 

"(Signed     WM.  PAGDIN." 

The  value  of  Clements  Tonic  cannot 
be  over-estimated.  In  cases  of  Poor 
Wood,  Wasting  Weakness,  Debility  Loss 
of  Sleep,  Poor  Appetite.  Biliousness. 
Sick  Headache,  Low  Spirits,  Insomnia 
(caused  through  worry).  Constipation, 
Liver  or  Kidney  Ailments,  it  is  most 
reliable.  All  chemists  and  stores  sell 
it  everywhere.     Get  it  to-day. 

Pnorl Q»f)  I  Can  you  write  us 
X^tJctUCrS  !  something  about 
your  methods  of  breeding,  rearing, 
and  managing  Live  Stock  ?  L«t 
us  have  it  if  it  will  only  fill  r.he 
back  of  a  Post  card. 
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Summary  of  Operations  for 
August. 

Finish  digging  all  Uds  as  soon  as 
soil  will  allow,  and  keep  soil  open 
and  weeds  down  thereafter  by 
perpetual  hoeing  ready  for  the  wanner 
and  dryer  weather. 

Finish  pruning  Uo-es  and  shrubs. 
Hoses  and  other  shrubs  may  still  be 
transplanted. 

Propagate  Penstemons,  Verbenas, 
Pelargoniums  (Zonale)  by  cut t inns. 

Prepare  seed  boxes  for  summer  an- 
nuals and  transplant,  into  l>ed«  seed- 
ling plants  ready  in  the  boxes. 

A  few  early  sowings  may  be  made 
of  Asters,  iWina  lobata,  Capsicums 
(ornamentals).  Balsams. 

Give  liquid  manure  to  Cineraria, 
Pansi.es,  Stock,  and  others  that  are 
bursting  in  to  Mower,  or  are  showing 
vigorous  grow  t  h, 

lake  up  Carinas  and  similar  grow- 
perennials  and  divide.  Manure  well 
where  they  are  replanted. 

Keep  Daffodils,  Hyacinths,  etc.,  clear 
of  weeds,  and  the  ground  loose  and 
Open  with  the  hoe. 

Remove  all  weeds  and  rubbish  from 
paths  and  weeds  that  would  oossibly 
form  harbor  for  slugs  snails,  and  other 
vermin.  Don't  be  afraid  to  dust  your 
beds  with  lime,  for,  besides  killin^r  th|i> 
slugs,  it  is  great  manure. 

Pruning. — If  Roses  and  shrubs  have 
not  already  been  pruned,  they  should 
be  attended  to  at  once,  for  the  quick- 
ly rising  temperature  will  cause  the 
sap  to  flow  freely,  and  when  that  is 
so  heavy  pruning  will  do  harm.  In 
that  case  it  will  be  preferable  to  only 
iouch  them  lightly  with  the  knife  by 
cutting  out  some  of  the  branches 
crossing  others,  and  thinning  out  the 
centre  a  little. 

Rose  trees  (standards  or  bushes), 
shrubs,    and      trees     may     still  be 


planted  out.  Give  theim  every 
chance  by  doing  it  carefully — 'digging 
a  hole  large  enough  to  contain  all 
i he  roots  spread  out,  firmly  pressing 
the  soil  on  them,  watering  them 
when  planted,  staking  to  prevent  dis- 
turbance by  wind,  and  mulching  with 
long  manure,  which  last  is  rather  un- 
tidy, but  does  not  get  so  easily 
washed  away  by  heavy  rain. 

Verbenas.  —  Cuttings  of  Verbena 
that     were    struck    in  pots    or  the? 

opetl  nursery  "  in  the  autumn  have 
probably  by  this  time  made  nice 
strong  healthy  plants,  and  if  the 
beds  have  been  already  prepared  may 
be  transplanted  into  them  at  once. 
These  ground  trailers  always  show  up 
best  when  placed  in  beds  by  them- 
selves. As  it  is  difficult,  and  often 
impossible,  to  give  the  beds  in  which 
they  are  growing  much  cultivation 
during  the  season,  it  is  most  im- 
portant that  the  bed  lie  well  dug  arid 
manured  before  transplanting  taxes 
place,  so  that  if  the  beds  are  not 
ready,  keep  the  young  plants  in  the 
nursery  a  little  longer,  nipping  back 
the  points  to  prevent  them  getting 
straggly. 

Chrysanthemums. — The  work  in  the 
Chrysanthemum  beds  during  August 
will  merely  consist  of  keeping  down 
the  weeds  in  the  nursery  bed  to  pre- 
vent the  young  plants  from  being 
snrpthered.  If  the  beds  to  contain  the 
flowering  plants  for  next  season  have 
not  yet  been  prepared  this  should  not 
be  delayed  any  longer. 

Penstemons. — Seed  of  this  perennial 
may  be  put  in  now,  but  boxes  ex- 
posed to  the  •weather  should  lie  pro- 
tected by  glass,  as  heavy  rain  is 
likely-  to  wash  away  the  seed  or  beat 
down  the  tiny  seedlings.  Cuttings  of 
named  sorts,  that  were  rooted  earlier, 
can  be  placed  in  their  permanent 
positions.  A  well  -  grown  plant  of 
Penstemon  takes  up  considerable 
room,  and  they  should  not  be  planted 
nearer  to  each  other  than  two  feet. 
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Few  perennials  strike  more  easily  or 
root  quicker  than  the  Penstemon,  and 
a  few  plants  of  the  different  varieties 
should  be  kept  always  on  hand  either 
to  replace'  misses  or  mishaps  in  your 
own  garden,  or  to  supply  "  the  ripe 
wants  of  a  friend."  Make  the  cuttings 
of  the  young  tops  three  inches  long, 
anil  cut  just  below  a  leaf. 

Plant  Gladioli. — By  putting  in  a  few 
of  these  bulbs  at  fortnighly  intervals, 
a  succession  of  bloom  is  secured  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  twelve  months. 
Seed  of  this  bulb  may  also  be  sown. 
This  will  produce  (lowering  bulbs  in 
two  .years. 

Summer  Annuals.  —  The  general 
planting  of  summer  llmvering  annuals 
will  be  due  next  month,  and  seed 
boxes  and  pans  must  be  got  ready 
this  month  to  receive  them.  When 
large  quantities  of  seed  are  to  be 
sown  the  cases  that  galvanised  iron 
is  imported  are  good  and  remove  the 
sheet  of  tarred  felt  which  will  be 
found  in  the  bottom  of  each  of  them. 
If  it  be  left  in  there  will  be  little  or 
no  drainage,  and  attempts  to  raise 
seed  without  it  can  only  end  in 
failure. 

When  only  a  little  seed  is  to  be 
raised,  the  boxes  in  which  the  tins 
of  mustard  arrive  in  are  very  handy. 
The  soil  should  be  a  nice  sandy  loam, 
which  has  been  run  through  a  fine 
sieve.  Don't  mix  manure  with  it,  but 
a  little  sifted  stable  manure  may  be 
used  to  cover  the  seeds  with. 

Sow  the  seed  in  drills  three  inches 
apart,  as  this  enables  you  better  to 
keep  the  boxes  clear  of  weeds — a 
consideration  that  must  not  be  over- 
looked. Cover  the  seed  according  to 
its  size.  Some  of  the  very  minute 
seed  will  barely  require  any  covering 
at  all  whilst  some  of  the  larger 
kinds  may  be  covered  from  an 
eighth  to  a  quarter  of  an  in;h.  Tbte 
old  rule,  "  cover  the  seed  to  the 
depth  of  its  diameter,"  is  a  pr.t.,, 
safe  one  to  follow. 

With  regard  to  the  name  of  the 
varieties  you  have  planted,  don't 
trust  to  memory— it  very  often  fails 
at  a  critical  moment.    Some  amateurs 


SIXTY    YEARS  AGO 

SMITH'S  Plants,  Trees,  Shrubs,  Climbers,  Roses,  Hedge  Plants,  Gums 
Peppers,  Palms,  Ferns,  Pelargoniums  and  Flowering  Plants,  etc.,  etc.  were 
THE  BEST  and  they  still  hold  that  reputation.   A  trial  will  convince  you 

Catalogues  Free,  send  for  one. 

W     J      SMITH      CLIFTON  NURSERIES  - 

'    WALKERVILLE,  SOUTH  AUST 
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I  wot  of,  have  a  habit  of  planting 
the  whole  packet,  ami  then,  by  way 
of  a  label,  they  slip  the  empty  paper 
into  a  slit  stick  at  the  end  of  the 
drill.  It  scarcely  need  be  said  that 
the  ink  soon  becomes  unintelligible, 
and  the  label  useless.  A  packet  of 
a  hundred  neat  wooden  labels  only 
cost  a  shilling,  and  are  well  worth 
the  money.  A  smear  of  paint  over 
the  surface,  and  then  written  on  with 
lead  pencil  is  the  most  approved 
style  of  making. 

A  calico  shade  will  be  needed  to 
place  over  the  boxes  during  bright 
days.  These  should  be  lightly  made, 
of  the  width  of  the  box,  and  half  its 
length,  so  that  two  will  be  needed  for 
each.  When  the  seedling  are  up  the 
shades  should  only  be  on  during  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day,  in  the  morn- 
ing and  towards  evening  remove  them 
for  if  the  plants  be  kept  too  close 
they  are  liable  to  become  leggy  and 
weak. 

Water  with  discretion.  "  The  sur- 
face of  the  soil  must  not  be  allowed 
to  get  dry,"  but  this  does  not  mean 
that  the  soil  is  to  be  constantly  in  a 
state  of  puddle.  One  state  is  quite 
as  bad  as  the  other. 

—  Carnations.  — 

Beds  manured  with  rotten  cow  or 
sheep  manure  and  dug  so  deeply  that 
they  are  practically  trenched,  that  were, 
or  should  have  been,  prepared  weeks 
ago,  may  be  planted  with  young 
plants,  a  stock  of  which  the  careful 
gardener  will  always  have  by  him. 
The  old  plants — that  is,  the  two-year- 
olds,  need  not,  and  should  not  be 
thrown  away,  for  with  care  they  will 
give  an  early  show  of  bloom,  which, 
if     not    up    to    show-    standard,  will 

'  come  in  extremely  useful  for  house 
and  table  decoration.  One  of  the 
best  ways  of  treating  them  is  to  die: 
them   up  carefully,  breaking  as  few 

f  of  the  roots  as  possible,  and  remov- 
ing all  soil  from  the  roots  by  dipping 

-  them  in  a  bucket  of  water. 

Dig  the  bed  in  which  they  were,  and 

-  turn  in  some  good  food,  and  then  re- 
plant them  in  their  original  positions, 

i  but  this  time  two  or  three  inches 
deeper  than  they  were  before.  Neatly 
stake  the  long  branches  and  give  each 
a  can  of  water.  By  this  means  the 
noil  is  renewed,  and  the  Carnation 
.plants  will  scarcely  feel  the  check  at 
^all.  They  will  then  give  some  fair 
blooms  probably  some  weeks  before 
thi!  younger  plants. 

—  C  annas.  — 

■Like  all  plants  with  a  similar  growth 
they  are  abnormal  feeders  and  quickly 
work  out  any  soil  if  left  too  long  in 
one  position.  Dig  them  right  out  and 
divide  up  the  roots  with  a  spade, 
leaving  two  shoots  to  each  portion. 
Turn  ia  a  liberal  quantity  of  good 
manure,  old  stable  stuff  for  preference, 
and  then  replant.  In  a  large  garden, 
with  a  supply  of  water,  these  grand 
looking  plants  make  a  telling  dis- 
play in  groups.  Their  broad  dark 
green  leaves  and  brilliant  flowers 
•how  up  most  effectively  during  our 
hottest,  days,  provided  the  are  well 
■iippli<d  with  moisture  and  manure. 


—  Tuberoses.  — 

Tuberoses  multiply  very  rapidly, 
and  it  becomes  neccessary  to  raise 
them  every  second  or  third  year  and 
divide  the  clumps,  or  else  they  get  so 
thick  that  they  destroy  each  other. 
The  present  is  the  best  time  to  do 
this,  and  when  the  bulbs  are  out  of 
the  bed,  dig  the  ground  over  deeply 
and  add  manure  before  replanting. 

Those  who  have  not  already  a 
clump  or  two  of  Tuberoses  would  do 
well  to  get  one  at  once.  Their  cul- 
tivation is  so  simple,  they  take  up 
such  little  space,  the  flowers  are  so 
beautiful,  and  their  scent  so  ex- 
quisite that  I  don't  think  any  on? 
knowing  them  would  willingly  be  with- 
out one  specimen  at  least  in  their 
garden.  Fair-sized  clumps  which  may 
often  be  divided  into  live  or  six 
smaller  portions,  can  be  procured  for 
a  shilling  or  eighteen  pence. 

 ®  

Sowing  Annuals  in  the  Open. 

Practically  all  garden  annuals  can  be 
sown   and  raised     in  the    open  with 
good  results,   providing  a  little  care 
is    exeercised    when    carrying  out  the 
work.     In  the  lirst  place  we  must  de- 
termine for  what  purpose  the  plants 
are  required,  and  then  plan  our  opera- 
are  required,  and  then  plan  ouropera- 
tions    accordingly.      Generally  speak- 
ing, annuals  are  used  for  two  purposes, 
namely,  the    tilling    of   beds    and  the 
tilling     of    blank  spaces    in  borders. 
Taking  the  last-named   purpose  first, 
it  is    often    convenient  to    sow  the 
seeds  where  the  plants  are    to  flower, 
thinning  the  seedlings  as  soon  as  they 
are  large  enough  to  handle.    Now  the 
seeds  of  the  majority  of  annual  flowers 
are  small,   and  to  sow  them  in  the 
open  border  with  only  ordinary  pre- 
paration   is,    in    most    cases,  a  sure 
road  to  failure.     In  the  majority  of 
flower     borders,   especially   where  the 
soil  is  heavy,  the  ground  is  none  too 


friable,  and  the  following  method 
should  be  adopted  to  ensure  success. 

Mix  up  a  barrow ful  of  good  soil 
similar  to  that  used  for  filling*  seed 
boxes,  two  parts  good  loam  and  one 
part  sand,  with  a  good  sprinkling'  of 
leaf-soil  if  the  latter  is  procurable, 
forming  a  good  mixture.  Pass  this 
through  a  half-inch  meshed  sieve. 
Then  with  a  spade  scoop  out  the 
original  soil  of  the  border  where  it  is 
desired  to  sow  the  annuals  to  a 
depth  of  2  inches,  and  fill  in  the 
depression  thus  made  with  the  pre- 
pared soil.  Make  this  fairly  firm 
and  sow  the  seeds  thinly  on  the  sur- 
face, covering  them  very  slight  ly  in 
the  case  of  tiny  seed  and  deeper  in 
the  case  of  comparatively  large  ones. 
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Bordeaux    and    Burgundy  Mixture 
Lime  Sulphvir  Spray. 


It  may  seem  that  the  .subject  of 
Bordeaux  Mixture  has  been  pretty 
thoroughly  considered,  but  so 
tnany  questions  are  constantly 
sent  to  experiment  stations  and 
publications   in    regards    to  its 

manufacture  and  use  that  a  dis 
cussion  may  not  be  out  of  place, 
writes   "  Horticulture. " 

—  Its  Discovery.  — 

In  all  bulletins  and  articles 
published   on   plant    diseases,  Hoi- 


In  GARDEN 


dcaux  Mixture  plays  a  very  im- 
portant part  in  the  recommenda- 
tions for  treatment.  It  was  acci- 
dentally discovered  in  France  in 
the  little  town  of  Bordeaux,  about 
1.SS2,  bv  a  man  named  Millardct. 
He  was  losing  many  of  his  grapes 
near  the  road  from  depredations  of 
passers-by,  so  to  protect  them  he 
covered  the  vines  with  a  coating 
liiade  oi  1  opper  sulphate  and  lime. 
In  the  fall  there  was  such  a  no- 
ticeable difference,   in    ainounlt  of 


mildew,  between  those  treated 
rows  and  the  res.t  of  the  field  that 
he  observed  it.  By  further  experi- 
menting, the  value  of  Bordeaux 
Mixture  was  discovered. 

—  Its  Composition.  — 
As  ordinarily  prepared,  Bor- 
deaux Mixture  is  a  thick,  sluggish, 
bluish  liquid  composed  of  copper 
sulphate  and  lime  carried  in  water. 
The  fungicidal  value  comes  from 
the  copper,  one-millionth  part  be- 
ing often  sufficient  to  destro) 
plant  life.  If  the  copper  sulphate 
(commonly  called  "  biuestone  ") 
is  dissolved  in  water  it  will  have 
the  same  effect  as  the  mixture, 
but  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  be- 
ing cpiicklv  washed  off  the  trees, 
and  furthermore,  has  a  tenten., 
to  burn  the  foliage,  especially 
where  large  drops  collect.  The 
lime  in  the  Bordeaux  Mixture,  on 
the  other  hand,  forms  compounds 
which  act  as  carriers  and  re- 
tainers, liberating  but  a  little  of 
the  copper  at  a  time.  As  a  very 
small  quantity  is  all  that  is  need- 
ed, a  good  coating  will  last 
through  several  very  heavy,  pro- 
longed rains.  And  the  lime  pre- 
vents burning,  thus  doing  away 
with  the  second  objection. 

An  amateur  flarusing  technical 
bulletins  dealing  with  this  subject 
is  very  likely  to  become  confused 
over  the  large  number  of  formu- 
las, different  ones  often  being 
mentioned  for  the   same  purpose. 

The  5-5-50  may  be  considered  the 
basis  of  them  all.  This  means 
five  pounds  of  biuestone  and  five 
pounds  of  lime  to  fifty  gallons  of 
water.  For  different  plants  and 
different  diseases  this  is  changed 
to  some  extent.  For  instance, 
dormant  trees  can  stand  a  heavier 
dose  than  those  in  full  leaf.  Thej 
peach  is  more  liable  to  suffer  from 
an  ordinary  formula  than  thej 
apple  or  pear,  and  the  susceptibili- 
ty has  to  be  taken  into  account. 
Some  men  overcome  this  by  add- 
ing an  excess  of  lime,  others  by 
using  less  basic  material.  And  so 
it  goes.  A  carefully  made  formu- 
la mav  safely  vary  a  little  pro- 
vided there  is  an  equal  or  excess 
amount  of  lime.  A  weak  onfe  care- 
fully made  and  well  applied  will 
give  better  results  than  a  strong 
formula  hastily  put  together  and' 
carelessly  squirted  on. 

It  seems  a  very  easy  matter  to 
put  copper  sulphate  and  lime  to- 
gether in  water,  but  the  actions 
which  take  place  are  very  com- 
plex, and  in  fact,  not  well  under- 
stood by  the  chemists.  In  gene- 
ral, the  lime  which  is  calcium 
hydroxide,  has  a  stronger  ailinitv 
for  copper  than  the  sulphuric  acid, 
and  when  the  two  ingredients  autt 
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put  together  calcium  copper  hy- 
droxide comes  down  as  a  soft, 
light  blue  precipitate  while  some 
of  the  Hme  is  given  up  and  unites 
with  the  acid  to  form  calcium  sul- 
phate. But  there  are  a  number 
of  minor  changes,  especiallv  with 
impure  materials.  A  knowledge 
of  these  is  not  important,  only  in 
so  much  as  they  show  the  need 
of  very  thorough  methods  to  in- 
sure a  proper  mixture. 

—  Its  Preparation.  — 

The  preparation  of  the  5-5-50 
formula  will  serve  as  an  illustra- 
tion. Let  us  1  suppose  we  are  to 
make  a  hundred  gallons  of  pre- 
pared spray.  Good  lumps  of  un- 
slaked lime  are  secured,  the  best 
coming  from  the  centre  of  the 
barrel.  Tens  pounds  is  carefully 
weighed  out  (twice  the  amount 
called  for  in  the  formula,  for  the 
hundred  gallons),  and  placed  in  a 
bucket  or  half  barrel.  It  is  then 
carefully  slaked  by  adding  water, 
using  onlv  enough  to  keep  the 
mass  dampened,  and  repeating 
frequentlv  to  prevent  burning. 
When  thoroughly  slaked  the  lime 
should  be  pasty,  a  little  rubbed 
between  the  thumb  and  finger  giv- 
ing no  sensation  of  grit  or  coarse- 
ness. When  this  is  obtained,  a 
very  good  Bordeaux  can  be  made. 
Meanwhile  the  ten  pounds  of  blue- 
stone  should  be  dissolving.  It  can 
be  put  in  the  night  before  if  so 
desired.  A  quick  way  is  to  put 
the  bluestone  in  a  burlap  bag  and 
suspend  this  in  a  barrel  or  tub. 
No  metal  receptacles  will  do,  for 
the  copper  corrodes  most  of  the 
common  kinds.  Hot  water  will 
also  hasten  dissolving. 

Just  previous  to  using  the  Bor- 
deaux Mixture,  one-half  the  lime 
is  placed  in  a  barrel  and  diluted 
with  clean  water  to  twenty-five 
gallons.  One  half  the  bluestone 
water  is  also  brought  up  to 
twentv-five  gallons  in  another 
barref.  Then  by  pouring  the  lime 
water  and  bluestone  solution 
simultaneously  pail  by  pail 
through  a  sieve  into  a  third  bar- 
rel a  complete  Bordeaux  'Mixture 
will  result,  which  will  stay  in 
suspension  and  give  the  best  re- 
sults when  sprayed  on  the  trees. 
This  scheme  is  for  use  when  the 
receptacles  are  barrels.  If  the 
spray  tank  holds  a  hundred  gal- 
lons, all  the  lime  and  bluestone 
Can  be  brought  up  to  fiftv  gallons 
each  and  then  drawn  directly  into 
the  tank.  Stock  solutions  of 
lime  and  bluestone  may  1>e  kept 
on  hand. 

—  Its  Lse.  — 
In    spraying,     a    nozzle  which 
throws  a  very  fine  mist  is  the  best 
such    as    the    Bordeaux  and  Ver- 


morel.  The  material  should  be 
kept  constantly  stirred  and  driven 
through  the  pipes  with  a  high, 
steadv  pressure. 

When  arsenicals  are  used,  they 
may  be  carried  in  the  Bordeaux 
Mixture  without  impairing  it. 
If  Paris  green  is  used  a  slight  ex- 
cess of  lime  1  should  be  put  into  the 
original  formula. 

Benefit  in  spraying  will  be  in 
proportion  to  the  care  in  prepar- 
ing the  material,  thoroughness  in 
spraying,  and  time  of  application. 

—  Its  Limitations.  — 

Bordeaux  Mixture  is  a  preven- 
tive and  not  a  cure.  The  spores 
of  a  disease  are  carried  by  water, 
wind  or  insects  to  the  plants. 
\\  hen  these  minute  '  seeds  ' '  come 
in  contact  with  moisture  they  ger- 
minate, and,  if  nothing  prevents 
them,  enter  the  tissues  of  the 
plant.  When  Bordeaux  Mixture  is 
present  the  copper  poisons  the 
sprouting  germs,  causing  tnem  to 
shrivel  up  and  die.  Once  within 
the  host  they  are  beyond  reach, 
and  so  the  spray  must  be  on  be- 
fore the  germs  start  to  grow. 
However,  if  infection  has  started 
further  spraying  will  prevent  dam- 
age on  uninoculated  parts. 

Whde  not  a  panacea  for  all  ills 
Bordeaux  Mixture  has  a  wide 
range  of  usefulness,  and  the  grower 
of  a  few  plants  or  trees  troubled 
with  disease  can  secure  just  as 
good  results  as  the  owner  of  acres. 

—  Lime  Water  Bordeaux.  — 

We  have  at  various  times  re- 
ierred  to  the  Woburn  method  oi 
preparing  Bordeaux  Mixture,  and 
Mr.  PicKering's  recommendation 
that  lime  water  (that  is  a  solu- 
tion of  lime  in  water)  in  place  of 
mdkof  lime  (that  is  a  suspension 
oi  lime  in  water)  be  used  in  place 
of  the  ordinary  method.  Some 
vear  or  two  ago  Mr.  Pickering  re- 
ported satisfactory  results  in  his 
practice  for  which  he  claims 
simplicity,  certainty  of  result, 
and  economy.  The  new  formula 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  ex- 
tensively tried  in  Australia.  One 
of  the  most  recent  references  to 
it,  which  we  have  seen,  is  con- 
tained in  the  Januarv  issue  of  the 
Agricultural  Gazette  of  N.S.W., 
in  which  Mr.  W.  J.  Allen 
writes  : — 

"  Some  experiments  have  been 
made  at  Glen  Innes  Experimental 
Farm  orchard  to  ascertain  whether 
Bordeaux  Mixture  prepared  in  this 
way  has  anv  practical  advantage 
over  the  ordinary  mixture,  but  the 
results  have  not  been  definite.  The 

(Continued  on  page  106). 
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Notes  on  Grafting. 


—  An  Old  Practice.  — 

Grafting  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  important  operations  in 
connection  with  the  gardener's 
art.  There  are  many  ways  of  do- 
ing the  work,  each  having  some 
special  application,  but  the  prin- 
ciple is  ever)' where  the  same.  The 
operation  consists  in  working  one 
Variety  of  fruit  tree  or  other  plant 
on  to  another  variety.  It  is  by 
no  means  conlined  to  fruit  trees  or 
to  hard  wooded  plants.  Plants, 
like  tomatoes  or  potatoes,  can  be 
and  are  grafted,  and  so  can  lorest 
trees,  such  as  oaks,  planes,  or 
cedars.  Some  varieties  oi  plants 
can  only  be  grown  by  this  me- 
thod, or  by  striking  cuttings,  and 
the  prdpagator  usually  selects  the 
easier  plan.  In  some  cases  gralt- 
ing  is  much  more  effective  than 
striking  cuttings,  and  is  generally 
employed  in  the  propagation  ol 
some  varieties  of  plants,  such  as 
variegated  cedars  and  so  lorth, 
which  originated  in  the  first  place 
from  sports,  so  that  the  subse- 
quent tree  is  really  a  portion  oi 
the  original  sporting  branch. 
Sometimes  a  variegated  or  pecu- 
liar foliaged  branch  or  twig,  called 
a  sport,  will  be  found  on  a  given 
variety  of  tree,  and  the  gardener, 
by  taking  this  and  grafting  it  on 
others  trees,  perpetuates  the  sport, 
and  continues  to  produce  it  inde- 
finitely. 

—  The  Principle  Involved.  — 
In  every  case  the  principle  con- 
trolling the  work  of  grafting  is 
the  same.  A  portion  of  one  plant 
is  so  tied  to  another  that  the  cut 
surfaces  are  placed  in  close  con- 
nection, the  growing  point  of  the 
two  portions  known  as  the  cam- 
bium layers,  or,  in  common  lan- 
guage, "the  layers  of  sap  wood 
next  to  the  bark  being  placed 
close  to  one  another,  so  that  when 
new  cells  are  formed  the  two 
parts  are  united  and  form  one. 

—  Bud  Grafting.  — 
When  only  a  bud,   with  its  ac- 
companying bit  of  bark  is  used  as 
a  scion  for  grafting,  the  process 


is  known  as  bud  grafting,  or 
simply  budding.  When  a  larger 
portion  of  a  plant  is  used  as  a 
scion  the  process  is  known  as 
grafting. 

Budding  or  bud  grafting  is  used 
chieuy  in  connection  with  young 
wood  and  young  trees,  altnougn 
it  is  bv  no  means  conlined  to  these 
circumstances,  it  is  used  almost 
entirely  in  many  classes  ol  nur- 
serv  work,  such  as  in  connection 
with  the  propagation  of  roses. 
G raiting  is  used  more  particularly 
in  connection  with  the  re-working 
of  fruit  trees  and  the  production  ol 
blight  prooi  stocks.  It  is  also  the 
process  used  in  connection  with 
the  propagation  of  variegated 
cedars  and  such  plants. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  course  ol 
a  short  article  to  deal  with  all 
the  methods  ol  grafting,  and  lor 
the  purpose  of  the  "  Garden  and 
Field  "  it  is  not  necessary,  alauj' 
of  the  methods  are  more  curious 
than  useful,  and  others  are  only 
useful  in  special  instances. 

—  The  Stock  and  Scion.  — 

The  tree  or  plant  which  is  being 
operated  upon  is  called  tn.  sco^.., 
the  part  which  is  grafted  on  to 
u»e  stock  is  called  the  scion. 

—  Application.  — 
Although  grafting  is  applied  to 
a  very  great  number  oi  plants,  it 
is  only  particularly  successful 
when  used  in  connection  with 
trees  either  of  the  same  variety 
or  closely  related.  thus  appte 
scions  should  be  grafted  on  apple 
trees,  although  they  will  take  on 
pears  and  tne  hawthorn.  Pear 
scions  should  be  grafted  on  to 
pear  stocks,  except  when  it  is 
required  to  obtain  dwarf  trees, 
when  quince  stocks  are  used. 
Peaches  usually  do  best  on  peach 
stocks,  although  they  will  take, 
and  in  some  cases  thrive  equally 
well  or  better  on  some  other  stone 
fruits,  such  as  the  almond  or  the 
apricot.  The  apricot  is  best 
grown  on  the  apricot  stock,  but  it 
will  sometimes  thrive  on  plums, 
almonds,  or  peaches.  Cherries 
should  be  worked  on  special 
cherry  stocks,  and  so  on.  Trees 


or  plants  of  different  genera  can 
rarely  be  grafted  ;  thus  you  can- 
not grow  apples  or  pears  ou  stone 
fruit  stocks,  and  you  cannot  graft 
oaks  on  gum  trees,  or  walnuts  on 
willows. 

—  Influence  of  Stock  and  Scion.  — 
There  is  much  yet  to  learn  about 
the  relative  iniluence  of  the  stock 
on  the  scion  and  the  scion  on  the 
stock.  Sometimes  no  apparent 
iniluence  can  be  seen  at  all  ;  for 
example,  the  ordinary  varieties  of 
apples  do  not  appear  to  be  influ- 
enced by  the  kind  of  apple  stock 
upon  which  they  are  grafted. 
Thus,  we  might  take  six  scions 
lrom  one  apple  tree  and  graft 
them  on  six  different  trees,  and 
get  apples  which  possess  the  true 
character  of  their  variety,  and  can- 
not be  distinguished  one  from  the 
other.  But  on  one  stock  we  might 
get  a  distinct  variation.  The 
scion  of  an  ordinary  apple,  say 
the  Jonathan,  graited  on  to  a 
Paradise  stock,  will  produce  J  ona- 
than  apples  of  the  ordinary  type, 
but  the  tree  will  be  dwarfed, 
l/sing  quince  stock  for  pears 
dwarfs  the  resulting  trees,  but  in 
most  instances  does  not  apparent- 
ly produce  any  difference  in  the 
character  of  the  fruit.  All  vari- 
eties of  pears,  however,  will  not 
thrive  on  quince  stocks,  neither 
will  all  varieties  of  apples  do  on 
the  Paradise  stock. 

Grafting  may  be  done  at  any 
season  of  the  year,  but  there  are 
certain  times  which  are  particu- 
larly favorable  for  certain  kinds 
of  grafting.  For  example,  bud 
grafting  is  best  done  when  the  sap 
is  moving  freely,  whereas  the  or- 
dinary  grafting  of  deciduous  trees 
is  best  done  when  the  sap  is  just 
rising.  speaking  generally,  when 
a  piece  of  wood  is  used  for  the 
graft,  it  is  best  applied  to  the 
stock  in  a  dormant  condition  in 
the  spring,  just  before  the  grow- 
in  *  eriod.  This  applies  not  onlv 
to  appears,  pears,  peaches,  plums, 
and  such  deciduous  trees,  but  also 
to  oranges,  lemons,  olives,  the 
carob,  and  so  forth. 

In  every  orchard  there  are  trees 
which  produce  fruit  of  compara- 
tively little  value.  If  such  trees 
are  vigorous  and  healthy,  it  is 
desirable  to  rework  them  with 
scions  from  productive,  valueaible 
sorts. 

To  do  so  chop  the  top  of  the 
tree  off  about  i8in.  or  2ft.  from 
the  ground,  then  make  a  clean  cut 
with  the  saw  gin.  or  a  foot  from 
the  ground.  The  object  of  chop- 
ping the  to]>  off  first  is  to  pre- 
vent the  trunk  from  splitting 
where  it  is  intended  to  insert  the 
grafts.     (Jf  course,  if  care  be  ex- 
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ercised  the  tree  can  be  taken 
down  in  one  operation  ;  but  it  is 
important  that  the  surface  where 
the  grafts  are  to  be  inserted 
shoidd  be  uninjured.  With  a  prun- 
Log  knife,  draw  knife,  or  spoke- 
shave,  smooth  off  the  top  of  the 
stock  where  you  intend  to  put  the 
grafts,  and  space,  so  that  there 
shall  be  a  graft  not  more  than 
jin.  apart  all  round. 

The  method  of  cutting  the  bark 
of  the  stock  is  to  make  a  vertical 
slit  down  the  bark  for  an  inch 
or  an  inch  and  a  half,  so  that  the 
bar  a  on  each  side  can    be  lifted. 

The  scion,  which  should  of  course 
have  been  secured  while  the  parent 
tree  was  dormant,  is  cut  either 
with  a  shoulder,  or  with  a  slant- 
ing cut,  which  is  much  quicker, 
answers  the  purpose  admirably, 
and  always  makes  a  good  union. 

Une  or  two  eyes  or  buds,  are  left 
on  each  scion.  If  two  the  upper 
bud  will  point  inwards,  and  will 
grow  strongest,  and  it  should  be 
pinched  oft  when  it  has  reached  a 
tew  inches  in  length,  and  must  be 
kept  pinched  to  force  the  growth 
into  the  lower  bud,  which  grows 
outwards,  and,  therefore,  tends  to 
form  an  open  centred  tree.  If  this 
is  not  done,  it  is  preferable  to 
have  only  one  bud  on  the  gralt, 
and  have  that  bud  point  out- 
fever.  In  having  two  buds,  how- 
ever, two  growing  points  are  pro- 
vided for  each  scion,  and  the 
chances  of  failure  are  proportion- 
ately lessened. 

The  bark  of  the  stock  being  lift- 
ed, the  scion  can  be  easily  pushed 


OLD  WASH  WAYS  ARE  GOOD 

but  the 

GLEANSO  WAY  IS  BETTER. 

The  old  washing  ways  had  to  be  tho- 
roughly tested  before  they  could  really 
be  called  GOOD.  If  you  do  the  same 
with  COX'  GLEANSO— give  it  a  tho- 
rough test,  use  it  according  to  the 
instructions  on  each  bottle  (n«t  using 
too  much)  there  is  only  one  conclu- 
Bion  you  can  come  to,  and  that  is, 
that  it  is  far  better  than  the  old  way 
of  rubbing  with  a  lot  of  soap,  for 

CLEANSO  saves  half  your  time, 

CLEANSO  saves  a  good  deal  of  soap 
CLEANSO  dispenses  with  the  need 
of  a  washboard. 

CLEANSO  obviates  all  tiresome  rub- 
bing and  scrubbing  ;  aatd  there- 
fore clothes  last  much  longer. 

CLEANSO  cleanses  THOROUGHLY 

CLEANSO  is  non-injurious  to  even 
the  most  delicate  fabrics  and 
lacs*. 

EVERY  GROCER  SELLS  CLEANSO. 


down  into  place,  so  that  the 
whole  cut  surface  of  the  scion  lits 
closely  against  the  sap  wood  of 
the  stock.  As  the  scion  is  fre- 
quently as  thick  as  a  lead  penc  1, 
it  will  naturally  lift  up  the  edges 
of  the  bark  of  the  stock.  The 
operator  then  takes  a  sharp  knife 
and  quickly-  and  neatly  trims  off 
the  edge  of  the  bark,  so  that  it 
will  fit  close  to  the  scion. 

Having  inserted  all  the  scions 
and  fitted  the  bark,  they  are  all 
tied  tightly  in  with  a  piece  of 
binder  twine  or  similar  bandage. 
Tie  as  tightly  as  possible,  in 
order  to  keep  the  scions  close  to 
the*  stock,  and  to  prevent  the  bark 
from  lifting  and  forming  cavities. 

When  the  grafts  are  m  position 
and  have  been  bandaged,  a  good 
coat  of  grafting  wax  is  applied 
to  the  whole  cut  surface,  and 
down  the  side  of  each  slit,  in 
order  to  keep  out  the  air.  In- 
serted in  this  way,  and  treated  as 
described,  there  should  not  be  5 
per  cent,  of  failure  of  scions. 
Although  a  new  tree  can  be 
formed  from  one  shoot,  any  one 
who  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  get 
the  bark  to  heal  over  the  wound 
will  realise  the  importance  of  hav- 
ing as  many  healing  points  at  re- 
gular intervals  as  possible.  At  the 
point  of  insertion  of  each  graft, 
new    tissue   is   formed,     and  the 


UNLEY  PARK  PRESERVED 
FRUITS  &  JAMS 

iCHAb.  TERRY,  Manufacturer). 

Made  from  locally  grown  fruit  ol 

best  selected  quality. 
Erery  tin  guaranteed.     Pure  and 
unadulterated. 
Storekeepers  supplied  direct  from  the 
FACTORY,  UNLEY  PARK,  or  from 
E.    F.    DEANS,    distributing  Agent, 
Waymouth  Street,  Adelaide. 

ri  WILL  PAY  FRUIT  GROWERS  TO 
TRY   UNLEY  PARK  WHEN 
SELLING. 


healing  process  goes  on  perfectly 
regularly  all  the  way  round  the 
stock,  however  thick  it  may  be. 
Whereas  if  one  scion  dies  out, 
there  is  a  weak  place  there,  and 
the  healing  is  uneven.  It  is  a 
wise  precaution  to  shade  the  north 
side  of  the  stock. 

When  the  grafts  have  taken, 
shoots  which  are  not  wanted  to 
produce  permanent  branches  should 
be  stopped  back  3  ms.  from  the 
stock,  and  kept  stopped.  As  long 
as  there  are  several  leaves  on 
them,  the  healing  of"  the  wound 
will  go  on,  and  the  main  strength 
will  go  into  the  permanent 
branches. 

Goldfinches  and  other  nesting 
birds  are  very  destructive  to  most 
binding  materials.  Raffia  is  found 
to  be  the  best  naterial  to  circum- 
vent their  wicked  designs. 


ADELAIDE  SEWING  MACHINE  EXCHANGE. 

All  makes  Sewing  Machines  Stocked.  Singers,  almost  new,  £3  10/  ;  Drop 
Heads,  £4  10/-  ;  Wertheim's,  £2.  Ot  her  makes  less,  all  guaranteed  te« 
years.  Terms  arranged.  Machines  Bought.  Repairs  guaranteed  for  five 
years. 

MALONEY, 

23,  Adelaide  Arcade,  and  1,  Carrm  gton  Street  (Opp.  King's  Theatre). 


1  STAND  STILL  MY  STEED  ! 


q[  THIS    IS    THE    PLACE  !  ^ 

W 
W 

Let  me  review  the  scene.  vt/ 

J  For  the  sum  of  £2  Cash  we  will  deliver  to  the  Adelaide  Railway  Station  the  following  goods 

jj  carefully  packed.    It  you  want  them  put  on  board  boat  at  Port  Adelaide,  add  V-  extra.  Jj? 

|\  Bag  best  White  Sugar,  iA,  66  lbs.,  at  one  penny  per  lb.           ...          .     O    5    6  ^ 

ft  1  handy  ;-'crul>  Brush,  3d.                  1  bar  No.  1  Soap,  3d.       ...          ...          ...  O    O    6  <i> 

ft  4  tins  Jam,  J/-                                   1  tin  Kippered  Herrings,  3d.        ...          ...  O    1    3  <)> 

ft  2  lbs.  best  Currants,  6d.                    1  lb.  best  Raisins,  3d.      ...          ...          ...  O    O    9  iU 

ft  1  lb.  White  Starch,  3d.                      1  lb.  Candles,  3d    ...  O    O  6 

ft  1  lb.  tin  Baking  Powder,  3d.             1  doz.  Matches,  Id.          ...          ...          ...  O    O    4  yfj 

ft  1  lb.  Extract  Soap,  2d.                      2  packets  Mixed  Spice,  Id.  ...  ...  O    O  3 

ft  i  lb.  Lemon  Peel,  Id                      2  tins  Fresh  Herrings,  6d.           ...         ...  O   0    7  t 

ft  Mb.  tin  Alkali  for  Scrubbing,  2d.     1  lb.  Mixed  Lollies.  2d.    ...          ...          ...  O    O    4  <i, 

ti  20  1b.  tin  gross  weight  Our  2/-  Tea  reduced  to  buyers  of  this  parcel  for           ..    1   IP  O  <l> 

IS  £2   O   O  vt> 

h  A  £1  parcel  may  be  arranged  by  taking  half  quantities  of  the  larger  items,  others  will  be  added  <I* 

ft  to  make  up  the  amount.    Customers  desiring  may  have  goods  of  equal  value  not  mentioned  in  Vt* 

tl  this  list  substituted  in  place  of  any  of  the  smaller  lines  not  wished  for.  When  goods  are  intended  tt> 

h  for  prepaid  rail  sidings  or  ports,  it  will  prevent  delay  if  cost  of  carriage  or  freight  is  added.  W 

tl  Special  Lines  — Winks,  Choice  Vintages,  a  dozen  varieties  to  choose  from,  1/3  bottle;  Ale  and  \l> 

ft  Stout  8/- doz. ;  Aerated  Watf-rs. 5/- ;  Tonic  Aies  and  Hop  Beer,  5/6  doz. ;  English  Ale,  qrts.,  13/9  ;  <J> 

K  Guinness' Stout,  quarts,  13;!) ;  Brandy,  25/-  gallon  ;  Dry  Gin,  20/- ;  Whisky,  22/- ;   Rum,  20/- ;  <l> 

fc  Old  Tom  Gin.  20/-    Assorted  Jam,  4  doz.  case,  24/-.    Assorted  Fruits, !//.  doz.  vli1 

l>  Seasonable  Fresh  Fruits  and  Vegetables  supplied.  vj> 

I  HENDERSON  BROS.,   236  and  288  Rundle  Street,  Adelaide.  $ 

In  Return  a  copy  of  this  Advertisement  with  Order.  JL 
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tests  have  been  made  against 
apple  mildew — a  foliage  fungus,  and 
it  has  been  very  diincult  to  say 
whether  either  oi  the  mixtures 
has  been  beneficial,  the  orchard- 
lst,  i\ir.  W,  Le  bay  Bereton,  sug- 
gests that  experiments*  be  earried 
out  in  a  loeal'it'y  where  apple 
black  spot  is  prevalent,  as  results 
can  then  be  measured  by  count- 
ing the  fruit. 

In  the  first  trial,  the  lime  water 
was  made  by  slaving  3  lbs.  of 
fresh  lime  in  a  little  water,  and 
stirring  it  well  into  120  gallons  oi 
water.  This  was  allowed  to  settle 
until  the  water  was  quite  clear. 
Such  a  method  would  require  al- 
most all  the  lime  to  entirely  dis- 
solve in  order  to  give  a  saturated 
solution.  ft  was  found  that  8b 
gallons  of  the  lime  water  would 
not  neutralise  all  the  copper  sul- 
phate (61bs.  6/2ozs.  dissolved  in'  3 
gallons  of  water).  Air.  F.  B. 
Guthrie,  chemist  oi  the  Depart- 
ment, recommended  that  the  lime 
water  be  made  as  is  done  for  medi- 
cinal purposes,  by  allowing  a  good 
excess  of  lime  to  stand  in  contact 
with  water.  Put  iozs.  of  sfacked 
lime  into  a  stoppered  (.or  corked) 
bottle,  containing  1  gallon  oi 
water  (rain  water  for  preference); 
shake  well  for  two  or  three  min- 
utes, and  allow  to  stand  for  12 
hours.  The  excess  of  fime  will 
have  settled  out,  leaving  a  satur- 
ated solution  of  lime  water,  which 
may  be  poured  or  syphoned  off  as 
required. 

When  the  experiments  were  re- 
peated this  year,  check  blocks  were 
treated  with  ordinary  Bordeaux 
mixture  in  two  different  strengths, 
b-5-40  and  5-5-50  respectively.  The 
difference  between  the  results  from 
Pickering  Bordeaux  mixture  and 
the  other  mixtures  used  were  so 
slight  and  inconsistent  in  checking 
powdery  mildew  on  apple  trees 
that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any 
definite  conclusions.  In  some  cases 
the  results  were  slightly  in  favour 
of  Pickering's  mixture,  in  others 
slightly  in  favour  of  ordinary 
Bordeaux  mixture." 

—  Bordeaux  Paste.  — 
For  amateurs  and  growers  of  few 
trees  only,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  Bordeaux  Paste,  which  is 
Standard  Bordeaux  in  concen- 
trated form,  is  a  means  of  saving 
both  time  and  trouble.  Mr.  Quinn 
has  reported  favourably  on  its  use 
at  the  Blackwood  Experimental 
Orchards.  As  far  as  our  own  ex- 
perience goes  we  have  found  Bick- 
iord's  Bordeaux  Paste  quite  elec- 
tive in  checking  curl  leaf  in 
peaches,    and    other  diseases  such 


as  Shotholc  and  Rust  in  stone 
fruit. 

—  Burgundy  Mixture.  — 
Burgundy  Mixture  has  never  been 
as  popular  a  remedy  as  the  Bor- 
deaux. It  may,  however,  be  used 
as  a  substitute  with  full  couli- 
dence,  it  is  more  easily  prepared, 
and  there  is  less  liability  to  error 
than  in  the  use  of  lime.  The 
method  of  making  Burgundy,  or 
the  Copper  Soda  Spray,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  is  to  dissolve  8 
lbs.  washing  soda  in  25  gallons 
water,  61bs.  bluestone  in  25  gallons 
water,  and  mix  the  two  solutions 
together.  The  mixture  is  then 
ready  for  use.  . 

—  Lime  Sulphur.  — 

In  America  the  lime  sulphur 
spray  is  becoming  very  popular  as 
a  cure  for  curl  leaf,  and  other 
fungus  deseases.  We  notice  that 
Mr.  Allen  the  N.  S.  W.  Fruit  Ex- 
pect, is  also  recommaiiding  its 
use.  Originally  lime  sulphur  was 
considered  to  be  useful  principally 
as  an  insecticide. 

 <S>  

Concentrated  Lime-Sulphur. 

The  making  of  the  lime  sulphur 
is  a  somewhat  tedious  process,  and 
this  has  led  to  the  manufacture  of 
a  concentrated  form,  which  is  be- 
ing very  largely  used,  even  by 
large  growers  in  the  L'.S.A.  This 
preparation  was  not  obtainable,  we 
believe,  until  quite  recently  when 
Messrs.  E.  &  W.  Hackett  informed 
us  that  they  had  made  arrange- 
ments to  accept  the  agency  for 
one  of  the  most  largely  used 
brands.  To  anyone  who  may  for 
any  reason  have  been  dissatisfied 
with  results  from  Bordeaux,  we 
should  recommend  a  trial  of  this 
new  preparation. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SPKAY 
with 

Red  Spraying 
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RED  SPIDER, 
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Sole  Agents — 

Charles  Atkins  &  Co. 
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Orchard  Notes  for  August 

finish    planting     and    pruning  de 

ciduous  trees. 

draft  apple  stocks,  and  prepare  t« 
graft  other  trees  as  the  sap  rises. 

Cut  and  preserve  scions  from  bred 
which  have  been  proved  to  'be  healthy 
growers  and  prolific  croppers. 

The  Ixjst  time  to  graft  is  when  tht 
sap  of  the  stock  has  commenced  to 
rise,  so  that  the  bark  separates  readily 
If  the  scion  be  dormant  it  usually 
takes  under  such  conditions. 

Cultivation. — If  the  orchard  was  no 
ploughed  in  early  winter,  it  should  be 
done  before  the  weeds  get  too  high  t<* 
beproperly  buried.  The  surface  shoulc 
then  bo  worked  smooth,  and  the  weedi 
kept  down  by  cultivation. 

Codlin  Moth. — The  trunks  of  trees, 
and  all  harbor,  ahould  be  carefully 
cleaned,  and  the  scrapings  burnt. 
Cood  and  early  cultivation  up  to  the 
stem  of  the  tree  will  be  a  help  in 
destroying  any  stray  grubs. 

Worthless  Varieties  of  Fruit.  —  Of 
course,  1  do  not  mean  absolute* 
worthless,  for  the  very  worst  is  good 
pigs'  food,  but  many  varieties  ar»J 
quite  unprofitable  to  grow  for  market,' 
and  are,  therefore,  from  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  worthless.  Yet  they 
take  space  and  require  as  much 
labor  as  the  best  sorts,  especially  ini 
the  gathering.  All  such  trees  should, 
be  pruned  with  an  axe,  and  if  the 
stocks  are  good,  be  grafted  or  budded 
to  good  sorts.  It  the  stocks  are  not, 
good,  the  pickaxe  must  be  used,  and 
the  tree  dug  out  to  make  room  foi! 
something  better. 

 *  

Mr.  Hones  has  bee'n  catering  for  the 
public  for  the  past  20  years  in  West 
and  South  Australia  (10  years  at' 
Victoria  Hotel,  Kalgoorlie,  and  three 
years  at  Mandurah,  W.  A.).  Mr. 
Hones  has  just  vacated.  Theatre 
Poya]  Hotel,  where  he  ran  a  first-clasE 
Cafe,  and  would  be  pleased  to  see 
old  faces  at  the  Kalgoorlie  Hotel. 
He  has  now  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  give  every  satisfaction  as  re- 
gards accommodation  and  convenience. 
The  Kalgoorlie  has  just  recently  been 
rebuilt,  the  bedrooms  are  spacious  und 
well  ventilated,  bath  rooms  and 
lavatories  on  every  lloor,  and  generw 
ly  every  thing  up-to-date.  Mr. 
Hones  prides  himself  on  not  only 
supplying  everything  of  the  best  ati 
the  table,  but  he  endeavors  to  supply 
his  patrons  with  all  the  best  brands 
of  liquids,  and  it  is  still  his  boast  at 
the  Kalgoorlie — as  it  has  l>een  at  the j 
Theatre  Royal — that  all  liquor  is  true 
to  the  label  on  the  bottle.  Conse- 
quently he  does  not  keep  the  best 
brands,  but ■ ha  does  better — "  He  sells 
them."  Mr.  Hones  has  the  contraot; 
for  the  catering  at  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural and  Horticultural  Society* 
show,  and  this  in  itself  should  be  a| 
sullicient  guarantee  of  his  ability  as  f| 
caterer. 
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lighting  of  Country  Towns. 


an  inexpensive  illuminant. 
Installation  at  drysdale. 

Extract  from   "  The  Age." 

Drysdale,  Tuesday. 
(By  our  special  reporter.) 

After  having  served  this  little  town- 
tip  faithfully,  if  not  well,  for  over 
t  wars,  the  kerosene  lamp  has  been 
anished,  as  far  as  the  lighting  of 
lie  streets  is  concerned.  In  the  place 
f  the  old  time  glimmer,  the  main 
loroughfare  is  now  aglow  with  the 
»test  development  in  illuminating 
tjencies — "  air  gas."  This  light,  al- 
iough  comparatively  little  known  in 
Ids  part  of  the  warld,  is  in  great 
ogue  on  the  Continent.  So  far  it 
as  been  installed  in  about  1-50  towns, 
a  several  of  them  its  use  is  now  so 
eneral  that  over  ten  miles  of  pipes 
ave  been  laid.  Its'  rooularity  is 
ow  raoidlv  spreading  to  many  towns 
i  England. 

Drysdale  enioys  the  distinction  of 
erog  the  first  town  in  the  Common- 
ealth  to  use  the  gas  as  its  lighting 
ledium.and  the  experiment  has  been 
decided  success.  The  new  proc°ss 
ives  a  steadv  and  brilliant  white 
eht.  and  its  illuminating  nower 
Boears  to  be  just  as  hioh  at  th° 
oint  farthest  from  which  ft  is  gener- 
ted.  This  station,  it  may  be  re- 
larked.  is  merelv  a  small  shed  in 
hir-h  the  maehinerv  is  enclosed,  with 
rt-'oimnfir  tower  37  feet  in  he>eht. 
he  (/as  is  a  uniform  mixture  of  air 
nd  netrol  vanour.  The  nereenta^e 
f  n»trol  vaoour,  however,  is  very 
ma'l  "ir  being  the  cb'ef  constituent, 
ne  odour  is  not  d^aT"*  aMe  and 
be  gas  is  elaimrd  to  b*  r>on-evnlosiv». 
he  oroduetion  is  carried  out  in  an 
Otomatie  and  self -contained  machine, 
riven  be  weights  which  requires  no 
tfen'ion  beyond  keeping-  it  clean 
rinding  up  the  wei  edits  and  fillin" 
rith  netrol.  a  duty  wh'"h  occupies  a 
tw  minute^  onlv  ench  dav.  The 
pnerafion  is  affect 'd  by  nrvans  of 
>rfain  ounntities  of  netrol  becoming 
anorised  in  a  chamber  of  a'r  "artlv 
ndr-r  pressure.  Tn  this  chamber,  or 
ir^nretter.  is  a  four-cyI»nd*r  nnmp 
orking  in  a  rec>'>f acl"  nartlv  filled 
ith  wat-T.  \ ir  is  introduced  th^u-'1 
m  "lotion  chamber  of  'he  rmmn.  a^d 
t  the  petrol  cn'"r.<  d'-on  by  dron 
W  is  instantlv  formed.  A  ST'cia' 
mature  of  the  ::r>"  >ra'u  is  th  it  the 
Qmn  is  so  arranged  that  an  even 
mneratiire  is  alwrivs  maintained,  so 
hat  freezing  due  to  evaporation  is 
fltirelv  obviated.  By  means  of  the 
Otomatie  feeder  the  amount  of  netrol 
itroduced  into  the  carburetter  is  al- 
ays  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
mount  of  air.  which  denends  on  th° 
mount  of  gas  being  used,  so  that  a 
niforrn  mixture  is  always  oroduc' -1 
i  sufficient  ouantity  to  feed  the 
umber  of  lights  in  use.  the  machine 
orking  quicklv  when  the  gas  con- 
"Wnotion  is  large,  and  -lowinc  down 
%  less  gas  is  consumed,  or  stopping 
'together  when  no  eras  is  required, 
he  aetion    is  continuous  and  auto- 


matic, so  that  the  quality  of  the  gas 
never  varies. 

Naturally,  the  chief  point  of  interest 
to  the  residents  of  the  township  and 
others  similarly  situated  is  that  of 
cost.  '  The  installation  was  completed 
about  a  fortnight  ago,  but  it  was  not 
till  to-night  that  anything  in  the 
nature  of  an  official  ceremony  was 
held.  To  mark  the  occasion,  at  the 
invitation  of  Messrs.  Philips  and  Pike, 
agents  for  the  Aerogen  Gas  Machine 
Co.  Pty  Ltd.,  representatives  of  the 
Ceelong  City  Council  and  the  Colac, 
Bellarine  and  Winchelsea  shires  made 
an  inspection  of  the  plant  and  the 
light.  The  engineer  in  charge  reported 
that  during  the  past  fourteen  days 
twelve  70-candle  power  lights  had 
been  burned  for  5k  hours  each  night 
on  a  consumption  of  8  gallons  of 
petrol. 

The  value  was  13/4.  An  examina- 
tion had,  he  said,  been  made  of  the 
pipes,  and  the  gas  had  proved  to  be 
absolutely  non-condensing.  All  of 
those  present  were  unanimous  regard- 
ing the  value  of  the  light  to  small 
towns  unable  to  afford  the  more  ex- 
pensive installation  of  an  electric 
plant . 

Th"  company  responsible  for  the 
introduction  into  the  Commonwealth 
of  this  new  mode  of  street  illumina- 
tion claims  that,  with  petrol  at  1/6 
per  gallon,  a  40-candle  power  lamp 
can  be  burned  for  one  hour  at  the 
small  cost  of  one-tenth  of  a  pennv. 
It  contends  that  to  give  the  same 
amount  of  ligrht  coal  gas  would  cost 
one-sixth  of  a  penny,  kerosene  0£d.  ; 
acetylene  ;gas,  with  carbide  at  2d.  per 
lb..  Oid.  ;  and  electric  light,  at  fid.  per 
unit,  three-tenths  of  a  nenny.  Citizens 
of  Melbourne  will  perhaps  better  ap- 
preciate the  comparison  when  it  is 
stated  that  the  cost  per  thousand 
feet  amounts  to  onlv  3/9,  compared 
with  the  extortionate  amount  of  5/- 
which  they  are  compelled  to  pay. 

After  the  inspection  the  visitors  ad- 
iourned  to  Cooney's  Buck's  Head 
Hotel,  where  a  number  of  toasts  were 
honoured.  Cr.  W.  Gray  (acting  Presi- 
dent of  the  Bellarine  Shire)  presided. 
Crs.  R.  Williams  (Mayor  of  Geelong'*, 
J.  Cairns,  Baffev  and  Harvey,  con- 
gratulated th"  Bellarine  Shire  on  its 
forward  movement,  put)  on  the  im- 
orovement  that  had  been  effected  in 
the  lighting  in  the  town. 

Mr.  L.  Bridge  in  responding  to  the 
toast  of  "The  Aerogen  Gas  Company  " 
said  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Shire  to  shortly  supply  householders. 
The    company    was    making  arrange- 


Music  for  Everybody. 

If  you  like  Music  and  have  never 
learnt  to  play,  do  not  hestitate  to 
take  lessons  at  once  by  the  NEW 
PATENTED  METHOD. 

Miss  NELLIE  LEAK  guarantees  to 
teach  any  person  to  play  in  S  weeks. 

You  can  become  an  expert  Pianist 
without  going  through  the  drudgery 
of  learning  the  old  style  of  music. 
You  btgin  playing  tunes  right  off. 

Tnis  method  has  been  thoroughly 
tested,  so  there  is  no  doubt  about  the 
success.  Country  districts  visited  if 
sufficient  number  begin. 

Write  for  particulars  and  terms  to 
Miss  N.  LEAK,  Albert  Street,  Good- 
wood . 

All  Classes  of  Music  Published. 
Music  for  Pupils  Transposed  to  Order 
from  any  favorite  Song,  Hymn,  or 
Piece.   


ments  to  light  towns  in  New  South 
Wales  and  other  States. 

Melbourne,  29/1/12. 

Agents  for  South  Australia — Charles 
Atkins  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Currie  Street, 
Adelaide. 

 <g>  

'Propagating  English  Walnuts. 

There  is  no  better  wav  of  increasing 
the  English  Walnut  than  by  sowing 
the  nuts.  Kept  moist  from  the  time 
of  collecting  them  until  spring  they 
are  fairlv  sure  to  grow,  and  thev 
soon  make  good  growth  and  in  dam1" 
deep  soil  the  seedlings  make  a 
long  tap  root,  but  it  is  claimed,  and 
looks  reasonable,  that  in  light  soil 
there  is  much  less  tap  root  and  more 
fibrous  ones,  and  this  is  said  to  be 
true  of  all  nut  tree  seedlings.  It  is 
worth  trying,  as  the  lack  of  fibres  is 
what  makes  the  transplanting  of  these 
seedlings  so  difficult.  The  thin  shelled 
and  other  varietal  forms  of  the  Eng- 
lish Walnut  cannot  be  relied  on  to 
come  quite  true  when  grown  froan 
nuts,  and  grafting  has  to  be  done  to 
increase  them.  The  common  English 
is  used  for  stocks,  although  it  is 
claimed  that  the  black  Walnut  makes 
a  good  stock  for  them.  The  grafting 
is  done  by  scraping  the  soil  from 
around  the  stocks  and  graftinsg  them 
well  into  the  crown  of  the  plants. 
This  would  be  a  good  time  to  make 
a  trial  of  it,  as  with  scions  cut  now 
and  held  back  a  week  or  two,  it 
would  find  the  sap  rising  in  the 
stocks.  —  "  New  York  Florists'  Ex- 
change." 


Aridmw:  Flinders  St,  Comer  Hyde  St.,  Adelaide. 


R.  CORRELL, 

MUSICSELLER  &  IMPORTER  ef 

Brass  Band  Instruments. 

Violins,  Flutes,  Piecoloe,  Aooord»«na. 
all  kinds  of  M«sie,  Latest  Sonfjs,  efce. 


Sole  Asrent  Boosey  &  Co.'s 

Companaatintr  Piston  Rraaa  Baad  Ta- 
Rtmmant*.     "Oorrell''  Oornats  from 
(S  V    Boaasy  Coraate  froai  £5  10s, 
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To    Keep    Your  Orchard 


Free   from  Pests 


1 


STOP ! ! ! 
LOOK ! ! 
LISTEN ! 


The 


USE 


Crude 


Petroleum 


THE  MOST  EFFECTIVE 
SPRAYING  OIL  KNOWN 

For 

MUSSEL  SCALE,  WOOLLY 
APHIS,  ETC.,  ETC 

Packed  in  barrels  containing  42  gallons 
and  in  8  gallon  and  4  gallon  Drums. 

COSTS  ONLY  ONE  THIRD  OF  ANY 
OTHER  SPRAYING  OIL. 

Healthy  Trees  and  Clean  Fruit  are  the 
results  of  spraying  with  Crude  Petroleum 


SHELL "  SPIRIT 


for  Motors 

It  is  the  Most  Economical,  therefore  it 

is  Cheapest. 


British  Imperial  Oil  Co.  Ltd. 


Union  Bank  Chambers,  Kins  William 
Street,  Adelaide. 

AND    THROUGHOUT  AUSTRALASIA. 
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Use  of  Explosives  in  Fruit 
Growing. 

Bv  Kenneth    B.    Quinar,  General 
Manager,  Cape  Explosives  Works, 
in   The   Agricultural     Journal  of 
South  Africa. 

In  one  of  your  late  issues  a  cor- 
respondent askes  for  information 
regarding  the  use  of  explosives  for 
ditching,  etc.  As  the  subject  is 
naturallv  one  which  greatly  in- 
terests me,  I  offer  the  following 
observations  in  the  hope  that  they 
mav  afford  vour  correspondent 
some  information,  or  at  least 
prove  of  passing  interest  to  some 
of  your  readers.  In  fact  I  shall 
use  his  letter  as  an  excuse  to 
brine  before  the  farming  public  a 
wav  of  increasing  the  profit  of 
their  farms  by  the  use  of  explo- 
sives. 

Few  people  realize  the  variety  of 
wavs  in  which  dynamite  can  be 
made  to  serve  the  farmer.  Unfor- 
tunatelv  farmers  in  this  country, 
even  more  so  than  lav  persons, 
rive  to  dvnamite  of  everv  descrin- 
tion  a  very  wide  berth.  In 
America,  on  the  other  hand,  dvna- 
mite is  regarded  as  the  farmer's 
best  friend,  and  the  demand  for 
dvnamite  for  a<rricultural  purposes 
has  srrown  in  the  oast  few  vear's 
from  practicallv  nil  to  manv  mil- 
lions of  Pounds  ;  indeed,  at  the 
present  time,  it  is  thought  that 
this  market  for  explosives  will 
shortb-  be  of  more  importance 
than  is  the  mining  industry. 

I  Explosives  are  now  used  bv  the 
up-to-date  farmer  for  tree  plant- 
ing, sub-soilinp.  ditching,  stump- 
in'/  f  removing  old  tree  stumps), 
bowlder  blasting-,  road  makine, 
and  for  a  thousand  and  on°  other 
pumoses  which  space  will  not 
permit  me  here  to  enumerate. 
The  three  first-mentioned  uses  are 
those  most  likely  to  prove  of  in- 
terest to  South  African  farmers, 
and  to  these  T  will  confine  my  re- 
marks. 


A.  R.  CRESWICK, 

DENTIST 

(T.ate  with  Eskell  fr  Tattersallb 
VICTORIA  SQUARE  W..  ADELAIDE 
(N*ar  Po«t  Office). 

AT  J,  WOKE  GUARANTEED 
Artificial  T««<»tVi  made  and  misfitt.?"" 
TWf.n  r»model1pd.    Teeth  Scaled,  "top 
Ped  and  Extracted.    Lanjrhine  Caa  ad 
roirViortoroH.      Painlena  Extraction. 
Consultation    and    Advice  Eree 
Conntrv  districts  visited  regularly 
See  dailies  for  date*. 


—  Tree  Planting.  — 

Our  South  African  orchards  and 
vineyards  are  planted  in  a  great 
variety  of  soils,  from  the  deep  al- 
luvial of  the  kloofs  and  valleys  to 
the  shallow  (surface)  soil  of  the 
hillsides.  The  former  are  usually 
more  or  less  permeable  to  water, 
and  are  easily  penetrated  by  the 
plant  rootlets  in  their  search  for 
food.  The  latter  are,  0n  the  other 
hand,  usually  underlaid  by  a 
hardpan,  or  if  not  a  true  hard- 
pan,  b->r  a  subsoil  which  is  verv 
compact,  hard,  and  difficult  of 
penetration  bv  the  plant  rootlets. 
A  tree  planted  in  the  deep  allu- 
vial will  establish  itself  in  time 
and  develop  to  normal  propor- 
tions, even  when  planted  in  the  in- 
adequate hand-dug  hole  usual 
even  amongst  progressive  far- 
mers. But  a  tree  planted  in  soil 
underlaid  by  hardpan  cannot  so 
develop,  as  the  rootlets  are  unable 
to  penetrate  the  compacted  sub- 
soil- Such  trees  rarelv,  if  ever, 
have  anvthing  approaching  a  tap 
root,  and  are  confined  to  the  thin 
laver  of  surface  soil  for  their  food 
supolv — a  supplv  often  only  too 
raoidlv  exhausted. 

In  manv  cases  the  subsoil  is  rich 
in  plant  food,  i.e.,  potash,  phos- 
phorous, lime,  etc.,  but  as  the 
water  is  the  vehicle  or  carrier  of 
these  essentials  to  the  plant,  and 
it  cannot  penetrate  compacted 
subsoils  or  hard'pans,  these  store- 
houses of  plant  food  an?  not  avail- 
able to  the  trees,  and  the  farmer 
is  oMio-pd  to  provide  food  in  the 
share  of  fertili7f>rs^ — trulv  a  casp  of 
"  carrving    coals    to  Newcastle." 

Agricultural  experimenters  in'  the 
"United  States  have  shown  that  it 
is  freonentlv  the  case,  in  soils 
underLid  wi+h  hardnau.  that  th» 
surface  or  tilled  laver  upou  which" 
the  tree  depends  for  food  will 
contain  onlv  005  per  cent,  and 
0.7  r-er  cent,  of  nhosnhorus  and 
potash  respectively,  whereas  3  or 
i  feet  below  the  surface  the  sub- 
soil contains  o.T.S  and  T.2  per  cent, 
rosoectivelv.  « 

Now  to  turn  to  the  role  olaved 
W  dvnamite  in  scientific  tree 
culture. 

A  hole,  4  or  s  feet  deep  and, 
say,  I1/  o"r"  yV-  inches  in  diameter 
is  nnnched  or  drilled  on  the  exact 
snot  to  be  occupied  bv  the  tree. 
At  the  bottom  of  this  hole  is 
placed  a  cartridge  of  suitable  dv- 
namite provided  with  the  usual 
letonator  and  fuse,  when  the  hole 
is  carefnllv  filled  with  moist  earth 
and  tamped  with   a   wooden  rod. 

Upon  exnlodinc  the  cartridge  of 
dvnamite  the  surface  of  the  earth 
is  seen  to  rise  a  few  inches  and 
subside  ;  then,  after  several  min- 


utes have  elapsed,  fine  wisps  of 
smoke  may  be  seen  rising  from 
manv  small  cracks  radiating  from 
the  original  hole.  If  now  the 
ground,  loosened  bv  the  explosion, 
is  removed  with  a  shovel  it  will 
be  found  that  a  "  pot  hole  "  has 
formed  at  the  point  where  the 
cartridge  lay,  and  upon  closely 
examining  the  walls  of  this  "  pot 
hole  "  it  will  be  seen  that  num- 
berless fissures  extend  far  back 
into  the  surrounding  subsoil,  while 
above  the  "  pot  hole  "  the  ground 
is  quite  disintegrated,  even  in  the 
most  refractory  cases. 

In  this  hole  the  tree  is  planted 
in  the  usual  manner,  and  the 
beneficial  effects  of  the  blast 
quickly  become  naticeable,  for  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  trees 
planted  in  this  way  are,  after  two 
vears'  growth,  practically  double 
the  size  of  those  planted  in  the 
ordinary  wav  in  spade-dug  holes. 
The  reason  for  ■  this  is  not  far  to 
seek  ;  it  is  only  necessary  to  dig 
up  a  tree  planted  in  hardpan,  ac- 
cording to  each  of  the  two  sys- 
tems, when  it  will  be  noticed  that 
in  the  case  of  the  tree  planted  in 
the  hole  prepared  by  dvnamite 
the  roots  are  not  onlv  very  much 
more  numerous,  but  longer  and 
more  vigorous  than  in  the  case  of 
the  tree  planted  in  the  ordinary 
hand-due  hole.  In  other  words, 
the  roots  are  free  to  spread  in  all 
directions,  not  only  through  the 
surface  soil  but  also  through  the 
subsoil  which  has  been  thorough- 
ly fissured,  and  which  is  rich  in 
plant  food.  Or  to  view  the  feffect 
of  the  blast  from  another  point  ; 
it  becomes  possible  for  water  to 
permeate  the  soil  and  bring  into 
solution  the  constituents  necessary 
for  plant  life,  thus  rendering  them 
readilv  accessible  to  the  roots. 
Last,  but  not  least,  there  is  the 
point  that  a  larger  reservoir  for 
moisture  is  formed  right  under 
each  tree,  lyv  reason  of  which 
''' dyna...ited  "  trees  promise  to  be 
practicallv  drought-resisting  ;  the 
rainfall,  however  slight,  will  be 
taken  up :  bv  the  soil  instead  of 
running  to  waste. 

The  extraordinary  feature  of  this 
method  of  preparing  the  ground 
for  tree  planting  is  that  after  the 
blast  it  would  be  quite  impossible 
to  tell  from  the  surface  of  the  soil 
that  so  important  a  change  of 
condition  had  taken  place. 

This  method  of  soil  treatment 
seems  advantageous  for  practically 
all  soils  and  for  practicallv  all 
tvpes  of  trees  and  plants.  Very 
ereat  increases  in  productivity 
have  been  observed  to  follow  this 
treatment.  Apple  trees  which  had 
ceased  to  bear  as  a  result  of 
age  and  impoverished    soil  were 
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made  to  yield  fine  crops  by  ex- 
ploding, say,  7  or  8  feet  below 
them,  a  single  stick  of  a  certain 
explosive.  Bearing  orchards  are 
often  treated  with  advantage,  es- 
pecially in  cases  of  exceptionally 
refractory  hardpan. 

Apply  the  same  reasoning  to  the 
vine  problem.  Obviously,  the 
better  the  soil  the  better  the  crop, 
finder  present  average  conditions 
the  fanner  delves  his  ground  be- 
fore planting  his  sticks,  if  lie  be 
progressive,  or  contents  himself 
with  simple  ploughing,  if  he  be 
conservative,  and  to  this  latter 
class,  unfortunately,  belong  the 
threat  majority.  If  the  sail  has 
been  delved  it  will  be  opened  to  a 
depth  of,  sav,  18  inches,  or  at 
most  24  inches,  and  if  ploughed 
to  a  depth  of,  say,  9  inches,  or 
possibly  12  inches.  Soil  treated 
with  dynamite,  however,  is  opened 
to  a  depth  of  3  feet  f>  inches  to 
4  feet,  and  that  at  less  cost  per 
acre  for  delving  to  half  the  depth. 
To  punch  a  hole  4  feet  6  inches  to 
s  feet  deen  will  take  two  farm  bovs 
ten  minutes  all  told  ;  to  load  and 
fire  it  perhaps  a  farther  five  min- 
utes will  be  required,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  the  total  cost  per 
acre  treated  will  be  between  £2 
10/-  and  £5,  depending  upon  the 
nature  of  the  soil'  and  the  number 
of  trees  to  be  planted  per  acre. 

This  being  the  case,  it  is  in  my 
opinion  a  sine  qua  non  that  ex- 
isting vinevards— especially  those 
on  hillsides  underlaid  bv  hardpan 
— will  benefit  enormously  bv  dyna- 
mite plou<rhinf.  M\-  idea  would 
be  to  punch  holes  in  the  centres  of 
the  rows,  say,  6  feet  or  more 
apart,  and,  sav,  *  feet  fi  inches  to 
4  feet  deep,  and  in  these  would  be 
exploded  a  small  quantity  of  cer- 
tain dvnamTtp.  This  would  have 
the  effect  of  Assuring-  the  hardpan 
and  allowing  the  vine  roots  access 
to  fresh  food  supplies,  and  this 
without  losing  a  season  or  injur- 
in  -  n  vine. 

For  lasting  good,  low  initial 
cost  of  treatment,  and  enduring 
nature  of  improvement  effected, 
dvnamite  ploughing  will  take  the 
leaf!  in  Africa  as  it  has  in 
America. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of 
tree  planting  for  the  moment  it 
will  be  well  to  mention  that  it  has 
been  found  that  in  places  where 
fruit  trees  have  been  killed  bv  cut 
worms  and  fungus  in  the  soil, 
and  these  dead  trees  have  been 
taken  out  and  dynamite  used  to 
prepare  holes  for  fresh  trees,  the 
new  trees  have  not  been  troubled 
in  anv  wav  bv  the  fundus,  the  ex- 
plosion of  the  dvnamite  having  rid 
the  soil  of  the  pests. 
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—  Sul)-Soiling  for  Cereals, 
Forage,  Etc.  — 

Where  large  tracts  of  land  are 
to  be  treated  for  the  culture  of 
cereals,  etc.,  the  procedure  is  the 
same,  excepting  that  the  holes  are 
not  so  close  together.  Holes  from 
15  to  25  feet  centres,  depending 
upon  conditions,  are  the  ride  for 
this  type  of  work,  and  it  is 
claimed  that  verv  great  increases 
in  yield  of  oats  and  forage  follow 
treatment  of  the  soil  in  this 
fashion.  It  has  been  arranged  to 
conduct  experiments  this  winter. 

The  attention  of  lucerne  growers 
is  especially  invited  to  the  fore- 
going, for  it  is  believed  that  this 
treatment  will  rejuvenate  a  lucerne 
patch  which  has  become  compact- 
ed and  hard,  and  on  which  the 
yield  shows  signs  of  falling  off, 
and  this  without  interfering  with 
the  growing  crop.  The  quantity 
which  it  js  necessary  to  explode 
in  order  thoroughly  to  disin- 
tegrate the  subsoil  under  the  lu- 
cerne is  so  small  that  not  a  plant 
should  be  disturbed,  nor  should  a 
pebble  or  lump  of  earth  be  thrown 
a  foot  bv  the  explosion. 

 «  

The  Jerusalem  Artichoke. 

Though  this  is  an  excellent  and 
easily-grown  vegetable,  yet,  strange 
to  say,  it  is  only  cultivated  to  a 
very  limited  extent  in  the  Australian 
States.  It  is  a  very  handy  plant  and 
may  be  cultivated  successfully  in  anv 
fairly  good  soil  in  all  excepting  the 
most  arid  regions.  It  thrives,  how- 
ever, to  the  greatest  perfection  in 
moderately  rich,  sandy  loam,  with  a 
moderately  amount  of  moisture. 
Though  the  favorable  conditions  for 
cultivating  this  vegetable  exist  in 
most  gardens,  yet  in  many  it  is  never 
seen.  It  is  true  it  may  be  obtained 
in  the  principal  vegetable  markets, 
but  in  limited  quantities,  and  at 
prices  that  only  few  can  offord  to 
give.  As  compared  with  the  potato, 
the  Jerusalem  artichoke  yields  about 
double  the  quantity  of  nutritive  mat- 
ter. In  fact,  its  value  as  a  food  is 
equal  to  the  cereal  grains.  Another 
advantage  possessed  by  this  vegetable 
is  that  it  is  more  easily  digested  unci 
not  so  liable  to  cause  flatulency  as 
the  potato,  and  consequently  may  be 
eaten  safely  by  delicate  persons.  In- 
dependent of  its  value  as  a  vegetable, 
the  Jerusalem  artichoke  is  an  ■  ex- 
cellent and  profitable  crop  for  feeding 
swine,  which  thrive  remarkably  well 
upon  thp  tubers.  When  grown  for  this 
purpose,  when  the  crop  is  mature  and 
the  pigs  are  ready  for  fattening  turn 
them  in  and  let  them  root  up  the 
tubers.  Not  the  least  recommenda- 
tion is  the  prolific'ness  of  this  plant- 
when  growing  under  ordinary  favor 
able  conditions.— Exchange. 
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INCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS 
Simplex,  awarded  first  price  (silver 
medal)  Adelaide  Exhibition,  1910. 
Agent  for  Cort's  Patent  Cooler-safe, 
a  boon  in  summer.  Send  for  price 
list.— D.  LA  NY  ON.  Manufacturer,  48 
Morth  Terrace,  Kent  Town.  6-12. 


Brussels  Sprouts. 


The  first  condition  of  success  with 
lirussels  sprouts  like  that  of  early 
all  other  vegetables  is  the  right  soil. 
The  best  soil  is  a  rather  sandy  loam, 
not  less  than  12  inches  deep,  the  sub- 
soil under  which  should  be  sandy  or 
gravel.  A  clay  or  stiff  sub-soil  is 
uncongenial,  and,  unless  drained  arti- 
ficially or  naturally  by  sandy  or 
gravel  sub-soil,  success  is  impossible. 
The  best  manure  is  half  stable  and 
cow  mixed  together,  and  always  bear 
in  mind  that  the  more  thoroughly 
rotten  and  disintegrated  manure  can 
be  had,  the  better  will  be  th->  result. 

After  planting,  it  is  needless  to  sav 
that  the  soil  should  be  kept  con- 
tinually stirred  around  the  roots,  and 
all  weeds  kept  down,  'D.uring  very 
dry  weather  they  should  get  plenty  o 
water. 

 *  

We  have  received  from  the  pub- 
lishers (New  South  Wales  Book- 
stall Co.,  Svdney)  a  copy  of 
their  valuable  publication,  "  Aus- 
tralian Bungalow  and  Cottage 
Home  Designs." 

The  booklet  deals  principally 
with  the  modern  bungalow  and 
cottage  home,  which  are  becom- 
ing very  popular  throughout  Aus- 
tralia. The  drawings  have  been 
prepared  bv  Mr.  Reginald  A.  Pre- 
vost,  who  possesses  a  verv  envi- 
able reputation  as  an  architect  in 
the  eastern  States.  Altogether 
there  are  about  7S  designs  and 
ground  plans  for  the  prospective 
builder  to  choose  from,  each  de- 
sign having  a  short  descriptive 
note,  together  with  the  approxi- 
mate cost  of  same,  ranging  from 
the  vers-  modest  sum  of  £250  up 
to  £1,250.  That  the  bungalow 
has  come  to  stay  is  proved  by  she 
large  number  of  such  houses  that 
have  been  erected  within  the  last 
vear  or  so  in  the  various  States, 
and  the  enterprising  firm  that 
have  just  produced  the  .  work  under 
review,  thereby  giving  the  indivi- 
dual builder  an  opportunity  of  se- 
curing a  house  of  his  own  must 
be  commended  for  their  enterprise, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  but  that 
thev  will  experience  a  ready  sale 
for    their  well  got-up  publication. 
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Vegetable  Notes  for  August. 

In  the  early  districts  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  getting  out  the  tonatoes, 
of  course,  protecting  them  ;  and  fresh 
sowings  should  be  made  of  seeds  in 
the  hot  bed.  The  following  is  a 
summary  of  seasonable  operations  : — 

Artichoke,  Globe.— It  is  not  too  1st? 
even  in  early  districts  to  plant  out 
suckers,  and  in  late  districts  any 
time  this  month  will  do. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes.  —  Plant  at 
once  in  very  early  districts,  anv  tirne 
in  August  will  do  for  the  Adelaide 
plains,  and  September  is  early  enough 
for  the  hills.  Work  the  land  deeply, 
manure  well  with  stable  manure,  add- 
ing 1  lb.  sulphate  of  potash  and  4 
lb.  superphosphates  to  the  rod.  Top- 
dress  with  sulphate  of  ammonia  when 


CURLEW  BRANDY. 


For  years  the  Only  Brandy  used 
in  the  Adelaide  Hospital. 

Sole  Agents — 

DOWNER  A  00. 

Wine  and  Spirit  Merchants  and 
Aerated  Water  Manufacturers. 

*7  WAYMOUTH  ST.,  ADELAIDE 


the  plants  are  growing.  They  need 
moisture. 

Asparagus.  —  Keep  old  beds  clean, 
and  the  surface  loose  and  mulched.  If 
not  done,  apply  "2  lb.  sulphate  potash 
4  lb.  superiiosphate  to  the  rod,  and 
fork  it  in.  To  make  new  beds, 
thoroughly  prepare  the  land  add 
plenty  of  manure.  Plant  two-year-old 
plants  in  rows  IS  inches  apart,  and 
from  one  foot  to  18  inches  in  the 
rows.  Seed  beds  may  be  sown  for 
plants  to  be  set  out  two  vears  hence, 
•but  it  is  usually  best  to  buy  the 
plants. 

Beans.  —  It  is  late  now  for  broad 
beans  in  early  districts,  but  not  in 
hills. 

In  early  localities  it  is  well  to  becin 
to  make  successive  sowings  of  dwarf 
French  beans  at  intervals  of  a  fort- 
nigh.  This  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
kitchen  garden  crops,  and  one  which 
can  be  grown  almost  everywhere .  In 
the  warmer,  sandy  places  if  sown  now 
early  crops  will  be  obtained  without 
water,  and  wherever  water  is  avail- 
able, by  making  successive  sowings, 
a  supply  can  be  kept  up  until  May. 

Beet.— Thin  out  and  hoe  previously 
sown  beds,  and  if  desired  make  fresh 
sowings  of  red  and  silver  beet.  It  is 
an  excellent  plan  to  have  a  bed  of 
white  beet,  for  it  will  grow  all 
through  the  summer  with  water,  and 
apart  from  its  use  as  a  vegetable,  it 
is  about  the  best,  green  stuff  to  give 
fowls  in  the  sutrjmer. 

Broccoli. — Set    out    pants  if  ir  has 

not  been  already  done.  In  favorable 
localities  a  sowing  of  seed  should  be 
made. 

Tape    Gooseberry.  —  Sow  seed  in 

warm  beds  under  glass  the  same  as 
tomatoes. 

Capsicums  — .  Sow  the  same  as 
tomatoes. 

Carrot.  —  I  find  that  carrots  and 
parsnips  will  do  very  well  in  many 
localities  on  the  plains  if  sown  now 
and  fiven  a  little  water  as  the  ground 
gets  "dryer.  Sow  in  rows  18  in. 
aoart,  and  thin  out  as  required.  In 
the  hills  sow  liberally  at  the  end  of 
the  month. 

Cauliflower. — Sow  seed  beds  in  the 
hills.  It  is  too  late  to  attempt  to 
grow  this  crop  on  the  pla;ns. 

Celery.— Sow  seed  l>eds  in  the  hills 
and  earth  up,  and  water  plants  as 
required  on  the  plains. 

Chicory. — Sow  in  the  hills.  Light, 
deep,  sandy  soil  is  necessary  for  good 
crops. 

Cucumber.  —  Those  planted  in  hot 
beds  last  month  must  be  carefullv  at- 
tended to  and  kept  growing.  Make 
successive  sowings  in  the  hot  beds. 
Tn  favarable  earlv  localities  sowiags 
mav  be  attempted  in  the  open  at  the 
end  of  the  month,  especially  if  a 
hole,  say  2  ft.  across  and  a  foot 
deep,  be  dug  and  nearly  filled  with 
fresh  BtaWe  manure.    Cover  with  4  in. 


of  light  soil,  and  plant  the  seeds. 
Put  in  pegs  6  in.  high  all  round  and 
throw  a  bag  over  until  the  seeds  com- 
mence to  come  up,  and  every  night 
after  until  the  weather  gets  warmer. 
It  is,  of  course,  still  better  to  make 
a  few  frames  of  flooring  board  or 
palings  the  size  of  the  bed,  and  sti  tch 
calico  over  the  top.  These  are  put 
on  at  nights  in  cold  weather  and 
taken  off  in  warm  weather. 

Endive. — Tie  up  those  ready  for 
blanching,  and  in  the  hills  make  sow- 
ings of  seed. 

Kohl-Rabi.— This  is  a  turnip-rooted 
cabbage,  and  may  be  sown  now  in 
eeed  beds  in  the  cooler  districts.  It 
is  late  for  the  plains. 

Leek. — Plant  out  in  trenches  similar 
to  celery. 

Lettuce,  Cress,  Mustard,  and  other 
salad  plants  should  be  sown  succes- 
sively. 

Melons. — What  was  said  of  cucum- 
bers will  equally  apply  to  this  crop. 
It  is  questionable  whether  it  really 
Pays  to  try  and  get  plants  up  early. 
If,  however,  it  be  done,  it  is  im- 
portant that  such  care  be  taken  that 
the  plants  do  not  receive  a  check. 

Onions. — Seed  beds  for  the  main 
crop  in  the  color  districts  mav  be 
sown  at  once.  Beds  may  still  be 
planted  out  on  the  plains,  especiallv 
whsre  water  is  available. 

Parsley.  —  This  is  best  sown  in 
edginrs.      Seed  may  be  put  in  now. 

Peas. — Spring  crops  may  be  sown 
now  of  quick-growing  sorts.  It  is 
however,  late  for  warm  localities. 
Make  good  sowings  in  the  cooler 
districts,  and  keep  on  at  intervals  of 
a  fortnight. 

Potatoes. — Good  plantings  may  be 
trade  at  once,  and  if  the.  seed  be  well 
sprouted  and  the  soil  good,  the  crop 
will  be  ready  in  November. 
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Extracts  from  "'  Notes  on  the 
Orange  in  California,  by  R.  A. 
Davis,  Government  Horticulturist 
(Transvaal),  in  South  African 
Agricultural  Journal. 

These  notes  were  collected  from 
personal  observation  as  far  as  all 
particulars  with  regard  to  actual 
culture  of  tin'  citrus  family  and 
its  general  ommereial  handling 
are  concerned.  Information  re  co- 
operative marketing,  was  kindly 
supplied  by  various  officials,  or  by 
Mr.  Harold  Powell,  secretary  of 
the  Citrus  Protection  League). 
They  have  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  budding  citrus  industry  of 
South  Africa  in  that,  •  although 
actual  orchard  practice  such  as 
one  finds  in  our\best  tended  groves 
is  little  behind  that  which  exists 
in  California,  we  may  learn  a 
very  great  deal  by  studying  their 
methods  of  handling  the  crop  from 
the  moment  it  is  gathered  from 
the  tree.  It  is  here  that  we  are 
in  the  greatest  need  of  help. 
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To  begin  at  the  beginning,  one 
finds  that  oranges  are  budded 
(and  not  grafted,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances) on  either  sweet  or 
sour  stocks,  the  latter  being  more 
generally  in  demand.  Hitter  Seville 
is  the  favourite,  but,  in  addition, 
Florida  sour  and  rough  lemon  are 
used.  Neither  of  these  is  as  sus- 
ceptible to  gum  diseases  as  is  the 
sweat  orange  stock,  and  it  is 
somewhat  surprising  to  find  that 
quite  a  large  number  of  trees 
worked  on  this  root  are  produced 
.mkI  sold  annual!} .  There  exists 
a  belief  that  certain  soils  are  bet- 
ter suited  to  sweet  stocks,  and 
that  in  such  soils  gum  disease 
will  not  appear.  This  does  not 
seem  to  be  borne  out  by  facts,  for 
the  writer  saw  hundreds  of  seed- 
ling trees  and  others  grafted  on 
sweet  stocks  in  the  last  stage  of 
gyun  disease. 

The  growing  of  the  trees  in  the 
nurserv  is  conducted  on  the  most 
careful  lines.  Each  tree  is  staked 
and  trained  to  a  single  stem  onlv. 
From  the  time  the  voung  buds 
have  a  few  leaves  until  the  tree  is 
about  three  feet  high  and  the  time 
for  heading  back  comes,  the  ap- 
pearance of  each  new  leaf  is  the 
occasion  for  a  raffia  ligature;  thus 
a  voung  nurserv  tree  appears  to 
be  bound  to  the  stake  everv  couple 
of  inches.  Such  works  calls  for  a 
verv  larpe  amount  of  labour,  and 
during  the  growing  periods  it  is 
customary  to  see  a  number  of 
vouths  and  men  busily  engaged  at 
this  work.  A  good  Washington 
Navel  tree  sells  as  },/-,  whilst  epc- 
tra  fine  ones  fetch  4/-  and  5/- 
each.  They  are  almost  in  every 
case  sent  out  from  the  nurseries 
"  balled,"  that  is,  with  a  ball  of 
earth  round  the  roots.  The  sys- 
tem requires  the  trees  to  be 
planted  a  little  further  apart  in 
the  rows  than  usual,  but  is  found 
quite  satisfactory.  Trees  removed 
with  care,  set  in  a  shady  place 
and  watered,  scarcely  wilt  ;  they 
will  travel  well  for  Ion?  distances, 
and  as  the  ball  of  .  earth,  tied  up 
in  sacking  to  keep  it  a  compact 
mass,  weighs  much  less  than  a 
paraffin  tin  full  of  soil  does,  this 
method  is  suggested  to  our  nur- 
serymen for  trial. 

—  Planting.  — 

Orange  trees  sent  out  in  this 
way  mav  be  planted  without  re- 
moval of  the  sack  ;  with  the  ad- 
dition of  the  water  which  is  indis- 
pensable at  planting  time  the  can- 
vas soon  rots.  It  was  noticeable 
that  shallow  planting   has  many 
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adherents,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  citrus  trees  of  all  kinds 
are  more  satisfactory  and  less 
liable  to  gum  disease  when  set 
out  in  this  way.  The  bud  should 
be  at  least  fVin.  abov«  the  level  of 
the  ground  after  it  is  set. 

—  Training.  — 

Systems  differ  just  as  much  in 
California  as  they  do  in  South 
Africa  with  regard  to  the  train- 
ing of  voung  orange  trees.  Some 
orchards  were  seen  where  the  old 
svstem  of  allowing  the  branches 
to  sweep  the  ground  is  still  ad- 
hered ;  various  reasons  were  given 
for  permitting  this  with  which 
most  readers  are  familiar,  but  the 
main  factor  in  allowing  a  young 
tree  to  grow  up  in  this  way 
proved  to  be  that  larger  returns 
were  secured  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  growth.  Thus  a  four-vear-old 
tree  is  expected  to  yield  a  box  of 
or  an  pes  j  whilst  under  the  svstem 
of  trimming  the  limbs  higher  and 
kee':in<r  them  off  the  ground,  less 
fruit  would  he  secured.  In  manv 
cases  the  lower  limbs  had  been  al- 
low ed  to  come  down  until  the  tree 
was  six  or  seven  years  old,  but 
after  that  age  they  had  been  re- 
moved and  the  tree  encouraged  to 
assume  the  correct  shape,  that  is, 
well  branched  and  perfectly  bal- 
anced, with  the  lowest  outside 
limbs  trimmed  so  that  no  leaves 
come  within  i8in.  of  the  ground. 
It  is  a  question  whether  it  pavs 
to  get  every  possible  penny  of  in- 
come out 'of  a  tree  bv  encouraging 
heavy  bearing  in  its  youth,  but 
there  are  undoubtedly  occasions 
where  immediate  income  aptoears 
of  naramount  importance,  and  this 
will  probably  alwavs  be  so. 

—  Prunine.  — 

Many  proves  appear  to  have 
had  very  little  done,  and,  indeed, 
the  oransre  does  not  require  so 
much  attention  in  this  direction 
as  most  trees.  The  practice  gener- 
ally observed  is  to  clean  out  all 
small  dead  wood  in  the  inside  of 
the  tree,  together  with  all  suckers 
or  water  sprouts  with  anv 
^ranches  which  may  appear  super- 
fluous. 

Fruiting  in  the  interior  of  the 
tree  is  encouraged,  and  to  ac- 
complish this  it  is  necessary  that 
branches  should  be  fewer  than 
formerly  when  the  idea  prevailed 
that  an  orange  tree  should  pre- 
sent a  dense  wall  of  foliage  from 
top  to  bottom. 

Most  of  the  pruning  is  done  from 
inside  the  tree  ;  that  is,  the 
workman  does  not  stand  outside 
as  in  ordinary  pruning,  but  en- 
sconces himself  amongst  the 
branches   where,    in    the   case  of 
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large  trees,  he  is  completely  hid- 
den, and  effects  the  necessary 
ihmning,  etc.  In  some  instances 
the  primings  are  allowed  to  accu- 
mulate under  the  trees  for  two  or 
three  years  before  thev  are  re- 
moved, but  this  only  happens 
where  the  branches  of  the  trees 
sweep  the  ground  and  so  hide  the 
unsight'-  heaps,  which  can  do  no 
f^ood  and  only  serve  as  a  -breeding 
place  for  insects. 

—  Soils  and  Climate.  — 

In  very  few  instances  did  the 
writer  see  anything  as  good  for 
orange  culture  as  are  to  be  found 
in  South  Africa.  The  rich,  deep, 
red  loams  which  abound  here  are 
comparatively-  few  and  hard  to 
find.  On  the  oth  r  h  md  many 
thousands  of  trees  are  planted 
and  thriving  in  grey  loam  of 
varying  depth.  Occasionally  one 
finds  an  excess  of  lime  has  in- 
jured the  trees — an  occurrence  not 
likely  to  happen  in  South  Africa. 
Naturally,  the  orchards  cling  to 
the  foothills  on  account  of  the 
warmth  secured.  In  favoured  dis- 
tricts, such  as  Lindsay  and  Port- 
erville,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
plant  lower  down  in  the  valleys. 
Although  in  many  orange-growing 
portions  of  the  State  summer  tem- 
cerature  is  exceedingly  high  and 
the  sun  so  fierce  as  sometimes  to 
injure  the  oranges,  in  winter  there 
is  scarcely  anv  portion  of  the 
country  where  pineapples  and 
bananas  can  be  grown  commerci- 
ally on  account  of  the  low  night 
temperature  prevailing.  Thus  in 
some  districts  preparations  are 
made  well  in  advance  of  winter 
for  raising  the  temperature  in  the 
groves  by  means  of  fires  and  so 
saving  a  crop.  It  is  hardly  ne- 
cessary to  point  out  that  this  is 
quite  a  costly  proceeding,  and  it 
should  emphasize  the  necessity  of 
planting  only  on  a  site  which  is 
free  or  nearly  so  from  frost. 
Rainfall  takes  place  during  the 
winter  months  and  may  be,  in 
the  southern  citrus  belt,  anything 
under  18  inches,  very  rarely  over, 
and  occasionally  less  than  to. 
This  renders  irrigation  a  necessi- 
ty, and  the  provisions  for  it  are 
verv  complete.  Water  is  obtained, 
<*em  rally  speaking,  either  from  a 
furrow  owned  bv  an  irrigation 
canal  company,  which  disposes  of 
water  at  so  much  per  acre  per 
annum,  or'  bv  means  of  pumping. 

In  those  districts  which  have  no 
water  furrow,  of  course  the  pump 
is  resorted  to,  and  in  most  cases 
all  groves  of  twenty  acres  and 
over  have  their  own  pumping 
station.  Bore  holes  are  put  down, 
generally  of  eight  inches  in 
diameter,    and  a   powerful  pump 


installed  ;  those  in  use  are  nearly 
all  plunger  pumps;  the  centrifugal 
being  almost  entirely  replaced  by 
them.  Electric  power  is  obtained 
from  some  one  of  the  many  power 
companies  at  a  moderate  cost.  It 
w  ill  be  seen  how  comparatively 
simple  the  water  question  is  as 
compared  with  our  own. 

An  excellent  system  of  irriga- 
tion is  in  vogue  at  Lindsay,  where 
pumping  is  general.  The  watei 
is  pumped  up  into  a  small  wood 
or  cement  reservoir  fixed  some  6ft. 
above  the  highest  level  of  the 
ground.  From  there  it  is  con- 
ducted bv  gravitation  through  a 
cement  pipe-line  placed  some  i.sin. 
under  the  surface.  These  pipes 
vary  from  12  to  i>cin.  in  diameter, 
according  to  requirements.  Be- 
tween every  alternate  row  of  trees 
a  smaller  cement  pipe  connects 
vertically  with  the  large  one  be- 
low ground,  and  the  water  is  ad- 
mitted into  this  bv  a  valve  easily 
turned  bv  hand.  In  these  vertical 
pipep  are  four  holes,  each  iin.  in 
diameter,  and  through  these  the 
water  is  allowed  to  start  on  its 
beneficial  career. 

This  is  almost  as  perfect  a  sys- 
tem for  the  delivery  of  water  as 
can  be  devised — it  admits  of  exact 
measurement,  and  either  slow  or 
quick  flow  as  required.  It  is  dis- 
tributed amongst  the  trees  by 
either  what  is  known  as  the  fur- 
row or  the  check  system,  the  for- 
mer being  mostly  used.  Furrows 
are  made  mostly  by  the  addition 
of  a  furrowing  attachment  to  a 
cultivator  frame,  and  a  "  fur- 
rower  "  was  secured  for  use  at  one 
of  the  experimental  stations, 
where  it  will  also  demonstrate  its 


suitability  for  the  purpose  to  far- 
irters  and  other  visitors. 

The  natural  sequence  to  irriga- 
tion is  cultivation,  and  litre  the 
mode  adopted  was  most  perfect. 

As  soon  as  a  team  could  get  on 
the  land,  the  sloping-toothed  har- 
row was  called  into  use  ;  this 
made  a  good  job  of  the  levelling, 
although  there  is  an  implement 
which  does  better  work,  having 
been  specially  designed  for  the 
purpose.  In  order  to  defer  the 
next  irrigation  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, the  cultivator  is  then  em- 
ployed. Evaporation,  however, 
is  extremelv  rapid,  owing  to  the 
intense  heat  of  the  sun,  conse- 
quentb-  irrigation  is  resorted  to 
more  frequently  than  is  generally 
the  case  here.  Cutaway  harrows 
are  generally  favoured. 

—  Fertilizing.  — 

Cover  crops  of  some  kind  of 
legume,  principally  beans,  are  in 
general  use  in  order  to  afford  a 
supfdv  of  humus  and  nitrogen. 
The  latter  is  also  applied  in  the 
form  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  dried 
blood — the  former  of  these  has 
lar'-elv  displaced  sulphate  of  am- 
monia as  a  source  of  nitrogen. 
It  acts  quickly,  whereas  the  dried 
blood  gets  more  slowly  to  wjork. 
The  sulphate  of  potash  is  almost 
exclusively  resorted  to  for  a 
supply  of  this  material,  whilst 
steamed  bones  are  favoured  as 
yielding  phosphoric  acid  and  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  nitrogen  also. 

Kxperiments  are  being  conduct- 
ed at  the  University  of  California, 
Southern  Experimental  Station, 
for  the  purpose  of    deciding  what 
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fertiliz>ers  axe  best  suited  to  Cali- 
fornian  soils,  hut  as  the  latter 
vary  as  much  as  our  own,  it  is 
apparent  that  no  one  formula  can 
he  laid  down  as  being  par  excel- 
lence the  correct  thing  to  use. 

It  is  customary  with  the  ma- 
jority »f  growers  to  use  a  large 
suivdv  of  fertilizer  annually,  as 
much  as  £-15  to  £20  per  acre  be- 
ing freely  spent  ;  it  is  therefore  a 
matter  of  the  first  importance 
that  no  mistake  be  made  in  the 
application  of  any  one  ingredient 
which  may  be  unnecessary,  and  it 
will  he  seen  that  a  properly  bal- 
anced formula  is  of  the  utmost 
importance. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  Cali- 
fornia fruitgrowers  conduct  their 
operations  on  strictly  business 
lines,  so  that  the  expenditure 
named  must  be  justified  bv  results 
before  it  would  l>e  so  regularly  un- 
dertaken. That  this  is  undoubted- 
ly the  case  is  borne  out  bv  the 
prices  obtained  for  both  unim- 
proved land  and  bearinsr  proves. 
Near  Lindsay,  land  suitable  for 
orange  crowing  is  worth  and 
realizes  from  £80  to  £110  per 
acre  ;  there  are  no  facilities  for 
watering,  and  boring  must  be  re- 
sorted to. 

Just  previous  to  the  writer's 
visit,  the  following  transactions 
took  place.  One  orchard  of  Wash- 
iof^on  Navel  oranges,  six  years 
old,  sold  for  £320  per  acre  ;  one 
of  eight  years  for  £400,  and  a 
little  5-acre  plot  of  Thompson's 
Improved  Navel,  6  years  old, 
fetched  £240  per  acre. 

Varieties  of  oransres  planted  now 
are  almost  entirely  confined  to 
Washington  Navel  or  Valencia 
Late.  Occasionally  one  finds  other 
types  of  Navel,  such  as  Thomp- 
son's Improved  or  Navelencia,  but 
the  oTi<rinal  Navel  is  par  excellence 
the  one  to  plant.  A  good  many 
old  se^'dl'np  proves  are  still  found 
dotted  about  the  country,  but  the 
fruit  from  these  realizes  compara- 


tively low  prices  as  against  the 
varieties'  named. 

During  August  a  few  packing 
houses  were  still  running  on 
Valencia  Lates,  and  a  good  many 
orchards  were  seen  where  the 
fruit  was  still  hanginir.  As  this 
month  corresponds  with  February 
here,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  was 
exceedingly  late,  and  the  trees 
were  none  the  better  for  ^their 
lone-sustained  burden.  The  fruit, 
too,  had  not  the  juice  or  flavour 
which  it  possessed  earlier  in  the 
season.  However,  prices  were 
high,  and  as  long  as  they  hold, 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  find- 
ing growers  to  pick  late  even 
should  their  trees  suffer. 

—  Insect  Pests    and    Diseases.  — 

California  can  boast  of  even 
more  insect  pests  affecting  the 
orange  than  South  Africa.  It 
possesses  all  the  species  present 
here  and  others  besides.  During 
the  writer's  visit  a  campaign  was 
beinsr  waged  acainst  the  Orange 
Thrip,  which  has  dime  much  dam- 
age recently.  It  attacks  both 
young,  tender  foliage  and  fruit 
The  U.S.  Aericultural  Department 
had  detailed  an  entomologist  to 
deail  specially  with  this  pest,  and 
under  him  was  working  one  of  the 
students  sent  bv  the  Transvaal 
Government  to  Cornell  University. 
As  previously  stated,  gum  disease 
is  extremely  prevalent. 

(To  be  Continued  | . 

 <|>  

Dental  Surgery  is  one  of  the  pro- 
fessions in  which  there  is  no  standino- 
still,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  kno^' 
that  Australian  dentists  are  second  to 
none  the  world  over  as  regards  the 
adoption  of  the  very  latest  methods. 
Britten's  Registered  Dentistry,  20 
Carrie  Street  Adelaide,  go  further 
than  this,  as  not  only  are  the 
Surgeries  thoroughly  tip-to-date,  but 
th»  nronrietors  have  adopted  the 
liberal  plan  of  easy  weekly  oavments. 
This,  it  must  be  readily  understood . 
often  proves  a  great  convenience  to 
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clients,  and  the  offer  is.  we  under- 
stand, being  largely  availed  of.  All 
kinds  of  dental  work  is  carried  out 
at  the  surgeries,  and  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  rooms  are  otxen 
daily  from  9  to  5.  30  ;  Saturdays,  9 
to  1  aid  7  to  9  p.m. — The  location 
it  may  be  added,  is  directly  opposite 
the  Savings  Bank,  and  the  proprie- 
tors wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood 
that  this  is  the  only  address. 
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Bacon  Curing  on  the  Farm. 


By  R.  J.  Terry,  Poultry  and  Pig 
Expert  of  Tasmania,  writes  on  the 
above  subject  as  follows  : — 

A  safe  cure  for  farmers  curing 
hams  or  shoulders  of  bacon 
ior  home  use  is  as  follows  : 
—  Two  ounces  oi  laiely-pulver- 
lsed  saltpetre  are  well  rubbed 
over  each  Hitch,  especiaily  care  be- 
ing taken  to  apply  a  larger  quan- 
tity to  the  parts  whence  the  ham 
and  the  shoulder  have  been  re- 
moved. The  mtches  are  then 
placed  during  10  or  12  hours  upon 
the  salting  board,  and  a  mixture  oi 
jibs,  of  salt  and  2ibs.  of  coarse 
moist  sugar  is  heated  in  a  frying 
pan,  and  so  stirred  as  to  attain 
a  uniform  temperature.  The 
mtches  are  rubbed  all  over  with 
this  mixture  in  as  hot  a  state  as 
the  hand  can  bear  it.  They  are 
then  placed  the  one  upon  the  other 
in  a  salting  pan  or  trough,  when 
the  brine  immediatelv  oegins  to 
form.  They  are  well  basted  and 
rubbed  with  the  brine  and  turned 
twice  a  week  ;  the  under  ilitch  be- 
ing placed  uppermost  at  every 
turning,  and  at  the  end  of  four 
weeks  they  are  hung  up  to  dry. 
The  two  hams  are  cured  simul- 
taneously with  the  Hitches.  Each 
ham,  like  each  flitch  is  well  rubbed 


with  2ozs.  of  finely -pulverised  salt- 
petre. It  is  then  placed  during 
10  or  12  hours  in  a  separate  dish, 
with  rind  or  bac*  part  downward. 
It  is  next  rubbed  with  a  hot  mix- 
ture of  salt  and  sugar,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Hitches,  with  the 
simple  difference  that  only  4lbs. 
of  salt  are  mixed  with  the  2lbs. 
of  sugar  for  the  hams.  It  is  niext 
put  into  a  salting  pan  to  make 
its  own  brine,  is  rubbed  and  bast- 
ed with  the  brine,  and  turned 
every  day  for  five  weeKs,  and  is 
then  hung  up  to  dry.  Note — the 
sugar  used  should  be  coarse  brown. 

—  Brine  Curing.  — 

More  or  less  makeshift  appli- 
ances can  be  used  in  dry  salting, 
but  in  brine  curing,  tanks,  or  at 
least  one  tank,  is  necessary;  two 
or  three  are  more  convenient  if 
much  pork  '  is  to  be  cured.  The 
tanks  may  be  made  of  wood, 
cement,  or  brick  cemented  over  ; 
the  two  latter  materials  are  best. 
Une  correspondent  wanted  size  of 
tanks.  My  advice  is  err  on  the 
large  size.  Roughly,  a  tank,  say, 
2ft.  4ins.  by  ift.  3ins.  by  i6ins. 
will  be  sufficient  for  one  pig  ;  4ft. 
4ins. 'bv  2ft.  3ins.  by  18  or  191ns. 
is  a  useful  size  for  the  farmer  salt- 
ing two  pigs.  If  the  tanks  are 
of  wood,  thoroughly  soak  to  make 
watertight,  then  scrub    clean.  If 
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the  weather  is  cool  and  the  keep- 
ing oi  the  meat  quite  safe  i  prater 
that  the  buK  of  saltpetre  be  used 
on  the  meat  previous  to  being  put 
in  brine. 

—  Making  the   Brine.  — 

This  may  vary  somewhat  to 
meet  individual  or  customers' 
tastes  as  to  the  quantity  of  sugar 
used,  or  if  spices  are  to  be  added  ; 
if  the  latter,  they  must  be  in  a 
muslin  bag,  not  loose.  1  do  not 
recommend  use  of  spices  for  bacon. 
2lbs.  of  :salt  to  every  gallon  of 
water  is  right  ;  but  salt  varies  in 
quality,  and  the  brine  should  be 
tested  by  it  being  just  strong 
enough  to  float  a  fresh  egg  or 
potato-  To  every  gallon  oi  the 
liquor  add  3%  to  4lbs.  of  soft 
brown  sugar,  2ozs.  sal  prunella, 
and  2ozs.  saltpetre  ;  reduce  quan- 
tity of  two  latter  if  saltpetre  has 
been  used  prior  to  placing  meat  in 
brine.  Thre  pickle  should  be 
boiled  and  skimmed,  then  allowed 
to  cool.  Then  mix  sufficient  salt 
with  about  one-twentieth  of  its 
weight  of  saltpetre.  A  thin  layer 
is  sprinkled  on  the  bottom  of  the 
tank,  the  hams  first  rubbed  well 
with  the  mixture,  and  then  packed 
with  flesh  side  '  upwards.  Plenty 
of  the  mixture  is  packed  on  top, 
especially  about  the  exposed  bone. 
The  sides  and  Hitches  are  similar- 
ly treated  and  packed  in  layers 
with  flesh  side  upwards,  except 
that  the  top  lay  is  reversed.  The 
sides  and  corners  of  the  tank  may 
lie  filled  with  pieces  of  pork.  Keep 
layers  as  even  as  possible.  Place 
boards  on  top  and  weight  or  bat- 
ten down.  Fill  tank  to  above 
level  of  meat  with  cool  brine.  The 
meat  should  be  either  turned  or 
replaced  in  the  other  tank  every 
two  days.  The  time  the  meat 
should  remain  in  the  tanks  of 
course  varies  with  the  weight  of 
the  pigs  being^  cured,  but  for  far- 
mers' cure  about  10  clays  would 
be  safe. 

—  Washing.  — 

Too  little  attention  is  paid  to 
washing  and  trimming    the  sides 

re  ious  to  drying  and  smoking. 
The  side  should  not  be  just  rinsed 
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in  water,  but  placed  in  hot  water 
(say,  in  which  one  can  comfort- 
ably bear  one's  hands),  and 
brushed  all  over  with  a  brush, 
removing  all  slime,  loose  pieces  of 
fat,  salt,  etc.  The  cured  meat 
should  then  lie  Soaked  in  clean 
cold  water  for  a  day  and  night. 
There  will  not  be  any  uglj  crust 
of  white  slime  and  salt  (as  is  so 
often  seen  at  some  countrj  shows 
in  this  State)  on  the  bacon  treat- 
ed in  this  manner.  Rjetrim  if  the 
bacon  is  lor  sale,  and  hang  up  to 
dry. 

—  Drying.  — 

Dry  the  hams  and  sides  in  a 
slight  current  of  air  if  possible 
(not  a  wind).  If  this  is  not 
practicable  hang  in  a  well- ventil- 
ated room  or  building.  Under 
very  favourable  conditions  the 
bacon  may  lie  lit  lor  Smoking  in 
live  davs,  but  the  probability  is  it 
will  take  much  longer.  The  fac- 
tory has  a  great  advantage  over 
the  farmer  in  this  respect,  having 
I. ins  and   hearting  arrangements. 

—  Smoking.  — 

How  the  farmer  smokes  his 
bacon  and  hams  will  depend  to  a 
great  extent  on  how  he  is  situ- 
ated. One  can  hardly  expect  him 
to  build  a  smokehouse  for  curing 
one  or  two  pigs  each  year.  A 
large  case  or  barrel  may  be  util- 
ised in  those  circumstances.  Hut 
the  farmer  who  sells  his  products 
should  have  a  smokehouse,  which 
need  not  be  elaborate  :  A  hut  8 
or  9  feet  square,  composed  of 
rough  timber,  with  stout  beams  to 
hang  the  bacon  on.  The  roof  can 
be  almost  flat,  with  a  very  small 
opening  to  let  the  smoke  out  ;  a 
slide  would  be  an  improvement. 
Cover  the  floor  with  6  or  7  inches 
of  hardwood  sawdust,  and  light  at 
both  ends  ;  it  will  smoulder,  but 


not  .  burst  into  tlaine,  if  the  uoor 
is  Kept  shut.  The  period  of  smok- 
ing is  a  matter  of  taste.  Do  not 
overdo  it. 

—  Conclusions.  — 

I  have  tried  to  make  the  above 
directions  simple,  and  to  deal  with 
the  sub.,ect  from  a  farmer's  point 
of  view.  If  the  directions  are 
well  and  faithfully  followed,  and 
tlie  feeding  of  the  pigs  has 
been  correct,  I  can  -assure  readers 
a  really  good  article  will  be  the 
result.  Factory  curing  is  a  some- 
what different  matter.  The  prin- 
cipal feature  of  curing  is  the  ma- 
chinery. There  must  be  a  lull 
complement  of  mechanical  appli- 
ances, and  the  principal  of  these 
is  the  refrigerating  machine,  upon 
which  the  temperatures  in  tlie 
chill-room  and  cellars  absolutely 
depend-  A  constant  temperature 
is  what  is  wanted,  and  constant 
curinp  conditions  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  the  construction  of 
suitable  rooms,  the  atmosphere  of 
which  is  under  the  control  of  me- 
chanical refrigeration.  The  rea- 
son of  this  is  that  the  public  taste 
nowadays  is  for  mild-cured  meats, 
and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  cure 
meat  in  a  mild  way  except  in  a 
constantl-  cooled  atmosphere.  The 
mild-cured  meat  may  not  be  ac- 
ceptable to  all,  but  it  is  certainly 
more  nutritious  than  meat  which 
is  heavily  salted.  The  heavier  the 
salting,    and  the   longer    meat  re- 


mains in  salt,  the  less  nutritious 
it  becomes.  Therefore,  cure  at  the 
factory  il  possible. 

 $  

Tree-Planting  on  the  Farm. 


From  the  Agricultural  Gazette  of 
Tasmania. 

The  season  for  sowing  seeds  or 
planting  young  trees  for  shade  and 
shelter  is  close  to  hand.  It  is  a 
very  great  pity  that  so  little 
knowledge  is  abroad  in  this  re- 
spect. Like  most  works  of  per- 
majient  beauty  and  utility  it  is 
only  a  close  study  which  enables 
their  virtues  to  be  perceived. 
Apart  from  the  discomfort  and 
the  general  toll  levied  by  wind 
and  frost  upon  stock  and  crop, 
the  unsightliness  of  a  bare  home- 
stead can  only  be  perceived  when 
the  owner  is  educated  in  sylvan 
beauties  and  the  graceful  habits  of 
irrowth  of  the  different  varieties  of 
trees.  If  this  borders  on  the 
sentimental,  the  saving  of  both 
stock  and  crop  from  properly- 
planted  shelter  belts  and  [  wind 
breaks  does  certainly  not  do  so, 
and  the  aggregated,  unnoticed 
losses  from  a  lack  of  this  pro-vi- 
sion throughout  the  State  rises 
to  gigantic  proportions. 

If  what  were  urged  involved  the 
farmer  in  considerable  expenditure 
then  the  stand  taken  up  could  be 
objected  to  with  good  reason  ;  but 
when  it  is  grasped  that  thousands 
of  seedlings  can  be  raised  on  a 
plot  of  ground  40  square  feet  in 
area,  and  only  a  little  exertion  is 
needed,  with  one's  neighbours'  per- 
mission t<j  gather  seed,  the  apathy 
is  lamentable,  and  a  standing 
charge  not  only  against  the  far- 
mer's lack  of  taste,  but  worse 
still,  his  banking  account. 

To  procure  seeds  from  such  trees 
as  the  pine  family  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  wrench  off  the 
brown  cones  from  trees  of  a  fair 
age  and  then  immerse  the  same  in 
hot  water  for  two  minutes.  The 
heat  will  release  the  bracts,  and 
if  the  cones  are  placed  in  the  sun 
or  a  warm  place  for  a  few  days 
the  seeds  will  drop  out  on  giving 
the  cones  a  tap  on  the  table  or 
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iloor.  A  good  many  of  the  seeds 
in  each  cone  contain  no  kernel, 
and  are,  of  course,  useless  for  ger- 
minating purposes.  The  empty 
shells  can  easily  be  distinguisned 
by  their  whitish-grey  colour, 
whereas  the  good  seeds  are  dark 
in  colour.  It  is  a  good  plan  be- 
fore sowing,  to  save  time  .and  vex- 
ation, to  crack  a  few  of  the  seeds 
until  one  with  a  kernel  is  found. 
Trees  grown  on  dry  banks  ar^ 
frequently  precocious,  and  produce 
cones  at  an  early  age,  but  it  ty 
no  means  follows  that  the  seeds 
are  anvthing  but  empty  shells. 

Having  procured  the  seed  the 
next  move  is  to  prepare  the  plot 
of  ground  for  its  reception.  .  The 
site  of  the  plot  should  be  in  a 
sheltered  .place,  where  the  sod  will 
not  get  baked  on  the  surface.  The 
ground  should  be  prepared  similar- 
ly to  that  tor  any  ordinary  gar- 
den seeds,  and  the  sowing-  can  take 
the  form  of  dibbling  the  seeds  in 
or  they  can  be  scattered  broad- 
cast and  a  little  sod  thrown  over 
afterwards. 

If  the  sowing  is  done  in  August 
germination  should  have  occurred, 
and  the  seeds  through  the  ground 
n\  September.  The  only  thing 
now  to  do  for  a,  whde  is  to  watch 
that  any  weeds  that  come 
through  are  removed  and  the  seed: 
;in  s  a-lowed  the  sole  occupancv  ol 
the  plot. 

A  wonderful  difference  in  the  rate 
of  growth  will  now  be  observed  in 
the  different  varieties  of\  trees. 
Amongst  the  pine  family  the  Re- 
markable, or  Jlonterey  Pine  will 
race  awav,  so  much  so  that  in  the 
autumn  it  will  be  big  enough  to 
plant  out  permanently.  The  prac- 
tice of  wrenching  ,  the  young  plants 
is  found  useful  in  ensuring  a  suc- 
cessful growth  after  transplanting. 
This  is  a  process  of  inserting  the 
spade  down  a  few  inches  from  the 
trees  and  sufficiently,  at  right 
angles,  to  cut  the  tap  roots,  or 
bearin"  suilicientlv  on  the  spade 
handle  to  move  the  soil  and  break 
the  root.  The  youngsters  take 
this  treatment  sulkily  sometimes, 
and  look  sickly  for  a  few  days, 
but  vigorous  seedlings  soon  make 
fibrous  roots,  which  allow  of  their 
being  transplanted  with  success. 

Another  method  of  securing 
fibrous  roots  and  ensuring  trans- 
planting at  a  distance  from  seed 
plot  is  "  mossing."  A  few  weeks 
after  wrenching  the  seedlings  are 
dug  up  and  the  plants  handled 
singly,  but  by  no  means  must  the 
sun  or  wind  get  at  the  rootlets, 
even  for  a  few  minutes,  otherwise 
disaster  will  follow.  As  many 
plants   as   can   be   handled  fairly 


quickly  arj  dag  up  and  conveyed 
to  a  sneuer  sued.  rvacn  plant  in 
l urn '  is  nanuiea,  ana  tne  cap  root 
ana  any  ouicr  rootlets  aoUDieu 
uaCo.  ana  a  Handful  ol  aamp  nios^ 
is  wra^  eu  rouna  and  the  buncn 
Lied  wicii  SLiing  or  snip  ol  1,1  few 
^ealanci  nemp.  u  hen  a  lew  do^en 
lia\e  been  dealt  witn  in  ims  way 
a  furrow  is  made  outside  m  tue 
ground,  and  the  "  mossed  trees 
placed  siue  by  side  in  a  row.  Hie 
sod  is  tnen  turneu  bacK.  on  10 
tlie  '•  mossed  roots,  ana  wen 
patted  down  with  the  spade,  The 
sod  moisture  will  penetrate  tne 
moss,  and  in  a  lew  weeks  it  will 
be  a  mass  of  fioroas  roots.  When 
rcauy  for  transhipment  tne  sod  is 
spaaed  away  and  the  mossed  trees 
just  as  they  are  can  oe  packed 
in  a  box  and  sent  any  distance. 
Un  receipt  at  their  destination  the 
trees  are  planted  where  they  are 
to  permanently  remain  without  in 
any  way  touching  the  moss.  If 
the  soil  has  been  properly  pre- 
pared where  they  are  to  grow  the 
young  rootlets  will  soon  penetrate 
the  moss  and  search  for  lood  sup- 
plies in  the  soil. 

"  Puddling,"  as  it  is  called,  is 
another  method  of  ensuring 
against  loss  on  transplanting  from 
the  seed  bed.  We  will  suppose  a 
farmer  has  grown  a  few  hundred 
seedlings  for  placing  out  on  his 
own  farm.  If  the  seedlings  were 
dug  up  and  carried  round  in  a 
parcel  for  even  a  few  minutes 
there  is  danger  of  loss  through  the 
roots  drying  out.  To  guard 
iigainst  this,  as  soon  as  the  trees 
are  dug  from  the  nursery  they  are 
immersed  in  a  bucket  of  water 
which  contains  enough  soil  in  it  to 
make  it  the  consistency  of  cream. 

Transplanting  from  the  nursery 
tan  be  thus  carried  on  with  safety, 
by  me;nis  of  the  bucket  with  the 
puddled  water.  The  soil  particles 
adhering  when  a  seedling  is  re- 
moved from  the  bucket  and  placed 
in  the  ground  hold  moisture,  and 
no  doubt  yield  a  modicum  of  sus- 
tenance   until    the     young  roots 


adapt  themselves  to  their  neiw 
environment. 

The  sowing  of  seeds  can  be  done 
in  boxes,  which  some  may  prefer. 
The  removal  of  the  box  with  the 
seedlings  should  a  change  of  resi- 
dence be  necessary  is,  of  course, 
eminently  satisfactory.  All  that 
is  necessary  is  to  see  that'  the  box 
has  good  drainage,  and  it  may  be 
necessary  to  give  the  seedlings  a 
sprinkling  of  water  during  dry 
spells,  but  this  must  be  done  with 
some  judgment.  It  is  by  no 
means  desirable  to  keep  the  soil 
saturated  with  moisture,  other- 
wise "  damping  off  "  will  occur, 
which  is  a  fungus  trouble  caused 
by.  excess  of  moisture. 

As  a  guide  to  the  depth  at 
which  to  sow  seeds  it  is  a  safe 
plan  never  to  plant  them  deeper 
than  their  own  diameter.  If  the 
voung  plumule  or  future  stem  does 
not  reach  the  light  before  the 
store  of  food  provided  naturally  in 
the  seed  is  exhausted  the  plant 
dies. 

As  to  what  varieties  to  select  to 
grow  will  depend  upon .  a  number 
of  circumstances.  The  question  of 
ornament  or  utility  and  the 
amount  of  space  at  the  disposal 
of  the  owner  will  be  the  deciding 
factors. 
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Home  Remedies  for  Live  Stock. 


Bj  Thomas  H.  Dale,  M.R.C.Y.S., 
Government  Veterinary  Officer,  in 
Agricultural     Journal      of  South 
Africa. 


The  average  farmer  is  often 
laughed  at  by  the  "  superior  per- 
son "  or  those  more  fortunately 
placed  for  the,  what  appears 
to  them,  extraordinary  remedies 
which  are  often  pressed  into  ser- 
vice when  an\'  ol  the  live  stock 
of  the  farm  fall  sick,  but  serious 
consideration  of  the  question  will 
force  the  individual  to  womder 
what  he  would  do  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances, the  nearest  store 
probably  ten  miles  away  and  the 
nearest  chemist  nearer  fifty. 
There  is  also  the  fact  that  for 
generations  the  fanner  has  had  to 
fall  back  on  his  own  resources, 
retaining  with  almost  sacred  re- 
verence the  lore  bequeathed  to  him 
bv  his  sires,  and  making  the 
pantry  or  the  cart  shed  his  dis- 
pensarv.  One  can  see  him  at  his 
wits  end  what  to  do  ;  how  he 
he  casts  his  eve  around  until  it 
alights  on  coffee  or  cart  grease, 
vinegar  or  sheep  dip,  and  he  re- 
members that  his  grandfather 
once  cured  an  ox  of  gall-sickness 
with  a  mixture  of  these,  so  the 
different  ingredients  are  dulv  mea- 
sured out,  mixed,  well  shaken,  and 
poured  down  the  throat  of  the 
unwilling  beast,  one  dose  usually 
being",  considered  sufficient,  my  eff- 
perienee  tells  me  that  it  often  is, 
and  the  expectant  hearts  of  the 
attendant     Kaffirs     are  thereby 


gladdened,  and  a  "  meat  h  :i  . 
which  was  last  developing  is 
assuaged,  the  farmer  expressing 
his  conviction  that  it  is  a  new 
form  of  gall-sickness,  quite  differ- 
ent to  what  his  father  had  to  deal 
with,  and  then  the  slight  commo- 
tion thus  raised  subsides,  dies  out, 
and  there  is  nothing  leit  to  tell 
the  tale;  but  a  sun-dried  hide 
which  will  some  day  be  made  into 
reims.  Still  there  are  many  i  re- 
medies of  the  home,  which  if  pro- 
perly used  and  with  discretion 
may  often  be  pressed  into  service, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  enumerate  a 
lew-  of  these,  to  give  their  actions 
and  uses,  and  include  any  hints 
which  practical  experience  may 
dictate. 

— Dop,  Whisky,  Brand}-,  and  Cape 
Wines.  — 

Now  although  it  is  unusual  to 
find  any  ol  these  displayed  on  the 
sideboard  of  most  farm  houses,  it 
is  generally  found  that  on  emer- 
gency a  little,  especially  of  the 
first  or  last,  may  lie  unearthed, 
and  on  occasion  a  better  stimu- 
lant cannot  be  found.  There  are 
many  times  when  a  horse  has 
been  overdriven,  or  *  driven  over 
his  water"  so  called,,  he  stands 
dejectedly  in  his  stall  with  a  cold 
sweat,  quickening  breathing,  and 
possibly  trembling  all  over,  a 
quarter  of  a  bottle  of  "  dop  "  or 
similar  spirit  with  the  rest  of  the 
bottle  filled  up  with  warm  water, 
well  shaken,  and  given  by  the 
mouth,  will  often  stimulate  the 
animal    to   look    for   food  withir 


twenty  minutes,  when  a  nice  hot 
bran  mash  will  complete  the  cure, 
and  he  will  be  all  right  in  the 
morning,  a  serious  illness  having 
possibly  been  averted.  Beer  or 
stout  may  be  given  as  it  is,  01 
warmed  in  a  saucepan  with,  a  lit- 
tle powdered  ginger  added,  but 
spirits  of  any  kind  must  be  di- 
luted wi'h  three  times  their  bulk 
of  water,  or  milk,  for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  a  horse  hasn't 
got  a  tin  throat.  The  above  re- 
marks apply  equally  to  cattle 
where  a  stimdlant  is  required. 
When  a  cow  has  a  difficult  calving, 
assistance,  although  well  meant, 
was  probably  roughly  rendered, 
and  after  the  birth  the  cow  is 
unable  to  rise,  a  good  stimulant 
given  every  four  hours  will  often 
be  all  that  is  required,  and  within 
the  twenty-four  hours  she  will  be 
milking  freely  and  feeding  well  ;  in 
other  words,  whenever  a  general 
stimulant  is  required  no  harm  will 
be  done,  and  much  good  may 
accrue  if  any  of  the  spirits  named 
are  given  in  the  doses  indicated. 

—  Turpentine.  — 

Turpentine  is  probably  found  in 
every  farm  house,  and  is  used  in- 
discriminately for  every  disease 
and  condition  under  the  sun,  con- 
sequentlv  the  results  achieved  are 
varied,  and  this  explains  why  it 
is  condemned  by  some  and  extolled 
by  others,  but  if  used  where  its 
special  action  is  indicated  it  is 
most  useful  and  can  be  depended 
on.  For  killing  worms  and  other 
internal  parasites  it  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  home  remedies  that 
can  be  applied,  and  in  cases  of 
colic  in  horses  and  hoven  in  cattle 
it  is  a  very  reliable,  remedy,  and 
in  conjunction  with  other  home 
remedies  which  are  usually  found 
on  the  farm  will  usually  effect  a 
cure  in  a  very  short  time.  One 
of  the  commonest  '"  worries  "  of 
the  farmer  is  worms  in  calves, 
and  in  these  cases  the  administra- 
tion of  turpentine  (mixed  with  raw 
linseed  oil  or  milk)  in  doses  of  a 
tablespoonful  and  a  teaspoonful 
for  lambs  and  kids  generally  pro- 
duces the  desired  effect,  but  not 
always  ;  some  cases  are  most  in- 
tractable, but  in  these  we  can  for- 
forsake  our  household  dispensary 
and  obtain  from  the  chemist  some 
extract  of  male  shield  fern,  which 
can  be  administered  in  doses  of  i 
drachm  with  half  a  dose  of  tur- 
pentine and  the  usual  a...ount  of 
linseed  oil,  this  mixture  invariably 
producing  the  desired  result.  In 
colic  in  horses  or  hoven  in  cattle 
it  is  recommended  that  2  ounces 
of  turpentine  and  1  pint  of  raw 
linseed  oil  be  put  into  -  a  whisky 
bottle,  1  well  shaken  until  thorough- 
ly  mixed,    and   then    the  bottle 
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tilled  up  with  dop,  whisky,  or 
other  spirit,  again  well  shaken, 
and  carefully  bottled  down  the 
animal  by  the  mouth.  This 
usually  gives  relief,  but  if.  it  does 
not  witnin  an  hour,  a  third  of  a 
bottle  of  whisky,  dop,  or  other 
spirit  filled  up  with  warm  water 
may  be  administered,  or  if  kept 
in  the  house,  2  ounces  of  chloro- 
dyne  may  be  given  diluted  in  a 
bottle  of  cold  water.  Should  there 
be  no  raw  linseed  oil  in  the  house 
it  will  be  found  that  turpentine 
mixes  well  with  milk,  and  al- 
though this  is  not  so  good,  as  the 
od  has  a  laxative  enect  on  the 
bowel  which  the  milk  has  not,  it 
is  a  means  of  administering  the 
turpentine  which  will  not  mix 
with  water. 

—  L-inseed  Oil.  — 

As  will  have  been  already  seen 
under  "  Turpentine,"  linseed  oil 
is  of  very  great  service  and  gene- 
ral use,  but  when  using  this  for 
animals  care  must  be  taken  that 
it  is  the  raw  oil  which  is  used  and 
not  the  "  boiled  "  oil  which  is 
used  for  paints  and  varnishes,  as 
this  in  its  preparation  has  lost 
its  active  principle  and  is  apt  to 
produce  the  opposite  eiteet  to  that 
expected.  Linseed  oil  has  many 
uses  ;  in  small  doses  it  is  very 
feeding.  Like  cod-liver  oil,  butter, 
lard,  and  fats  of  all  sorts,  it  can 
be  used  as  a  vehicle  far  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  more  potent 
drugs,  and  in  large  doses  is  a  very 
valuable  purgative  that  can  be  de- 
pended on  and  has  not  the  violent 
properties  of  croton  oil  and  other 
drastic  purges  which  often  gripe, 
and  unless  given  with  some  car- 
minative may  cause  colicky 
pains  and  much  distress.  For  deli- 
cate and  light  fleshed  animals  i 
ounce  in  a  bran  mash  twice  a  day 
will  often  work  wonders  and  bring 
them  into  a  sleek  and  healthy  con- 
dition which  is  often  permanent. 
But  it  is  as  a  purgative  that  it  is 
so  valuable  in  this  country  where 
aloes  is  so  often  unreliable.  One 
pint  usuallv  ensures  profuse  purga- 
tion in  horses.     For  cattle  epsom 


salts  are  better,  but  if  these  are 
not  available  two  pints  of  oil 
may  be  given,  shaken  up  with  the 
same  quantity  of  treacle,  gruel, 
milK,  or  spirits  and  water,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  epsom 
salts  is  the  very  best  purgative 
for  cattle,  and  ought  to  be  a 
household  remedy  on  every  farm 
if  already  not  so.  Although  cas- 
tor oil  is  better  for  calves,  sheep, 
and  pigs,  linseed  oil  can  be  given 
in  the  following  doeses  : — Calves 
from  4  to  lo  ounces,  according  to 
age  ;  sheep  and  pigs  6  to  lo 
ounces  ;  dogs  may  be  given  i  to  2 
ounces,  according  to  size. 

—  Castor  Oil.  — 
Castor  oil  has  very  much  the 
same  action  as  raw  linseed  oil, 
but  for  calves,  sheep,  and  pigs  is 
preferable.  Both  foals  and  calves 
soon  after  birth  often  experience 
difficulty  in  passing  anvthing. 
There  is  no  drug  which  has  a  bet- 
ter effect  than  castor  .  oil,  and  if 
enemas  of  warm  soap  and  water 
are  giv  en  the  little  animal  will  re- 
ceive relief  in  a  v  ery  short  time. 
Sheep  and  pigs  can  be  given  2  to 
4  ounces,  according  to  age  and 
size. 

—  Salad  Oil  and  Sweet  Oil.  — 

Should  there  be  no  linseed  or 
castor  oil  in  the  house,  either  of 
the  above  may  be  used  and  will 
be  found  a  fair  substitute. 

Lard  may  be  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  lanoline,  vaseline,  etc.,  in 
making  ointments  such  as  sulphur 
ointment,  zinc  ointment,  and  tar 
ointment. 

—  Paraffin.  — 

I'. i ratlin  is  found  in  every  home- 
stead, which  is  probably  the  reason 
it  is  more  used  than  any  other  re- 
medy ;  and  although  all  sorts  of 
virtues  are  claimed  for  it  its 
medicinal  properties  are  not  very 
marked,  and  it  is  verv  question- 
able whether  it  is  of  much  assist- 
ance in  combating  the  numerous 
diseases  and  conditions  to  which 
it  is  applied,  and  as  it  has  an  ir- 
ritant effect  on  the  digestive  tract 


it  should  not  be  given  to  horses 
or  cattle  in  larger  doses  than  I 
ounce.  Externally,  however,  it 
can  be  used  with  advantage  to 
cure  mange  in  horses  and  cattle 
and  to  kill  lice,  a  convenient  mix- 
ture being  made  as  follows  : — Rub 
up  some  soap  in  hot  water  until 
it  is  all  dissolved,  then  stir  in  an 
eq'ual  quantity  of  linseed  oil,  and 
when  this  is  well  mixed  add  grad- 
ually an  equal  quantity  of 
paraffin  (that  is  equal  quantities 
ol  paraffin,  linseed  oil,  and  soap 
water).  Rub  this  well  into  the 
skin,  especially  into  the  mane  and 
tail,  on  three  days  in  succession. 
Leave  this  on  for  a  week,  and 
then  wash  off  with  warm  water 
and  soap.  A  cure  is  generally  ef- 
fected, but  if  not  quite  cured  re- 
peat the  process. 

—  Sulphur.  — 

Sulphur  is  found  on  most  farms, 
and  amongst  other  things  is  used 
for  dusting  vines  to  destroy  rust 
and  fungi  and  to  make  lime  and 
sulphur  dip  for  the  cure  of  scab 
in  sheep.  But  it  can'  also  be  used 
internallv  with  advantage  in 
many  cases  and  externally  as  an 
ointment.  Many  unthrifty  ani- 
mals are  benefited  by  giving  small 
doses .  of  sulphur  for  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight  in  their  food,  this  especi- 
ally applying  to  unthrifty  pigs. 
The  doses  are  : — Horses,  %  ounce  ; 
cattle,  I  ounce  ;  sheep  and  pigs, 
i  to  2  drachms  ;  dogs,  30  to  60 
grains.  Should  it  be  found  to  be 
necessary  to  bottle  it  down  an 
animal,  it  will  dissolve  in  milk  or 
it  can  be  given  suspended  in  gruel; 
it  will  not  dissolve  in  water. 
Rock  sulphur  is  commonly  seen  in 
drinking  water  supplied  to  dogs, 
but  as  it  is  insoluble,  the  dog 
does  not  get  any  of  it  and  there- 
fore derives  no  benefit,  but  he  will 
usuallv  readily  take  it  dissolved  in 
milk.  The  Howers  of  sulphur  are 
often  used  in  mixtures  for  the  cure 
of  mange  in  horses,  mixed  with 
any  bland  oil,  fat,  or  lard — either 
alone  or  with  paraffin  added. 
Mange  in  dogs  can  often  be  cured 
with     simple    sulphur  ointment. 
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One   part    of    sulphur  with  four 

parts    of   lard,    well     mixed  and 

rubbed    in  after  the    animal  has 

been  well  washed    with    soap  and 

water,  to  remove  the  scales  and 
scabs. 

—  Chlorodyne.  — 

Chlorodvue  is  a  remedy  much 
used  in  the  home  lor  mam  ol  the 
ills  that  human  flesh  is  heir  to, 
and  it  can  equally  well  be  used 
for  the  animals  on  the  farm.  In 
cases  of  colic  in  horses  2  ounces 
can  be  given  in  a  bottle  of  water 
half  an  noun  after  turpentine  and 
linseed  oil  have  been  given  if  neliel 
has  not  been  obtained,  but  chloro- 
dyne does  not  remove  the  cause 
of  the  colic,  it  only  relieves  the 
pain  ;  it  is  therefore  necessary  to 
give  oil  to  clear  out  the  offending 
material  whatever  it  may  be. 
Chlorodyne  can  always  be  given 
where  great  pain  is  evidenced,  but 
care  must  be  .taken  not  to  repeat 
the  dose  at  too  close  an  interval. 

—  LCpsom  Salts.  — 

Epsom  Salts  should  be  to  hand 
on  every  farm,  it  is  a  very  valu- 
able laxative  for  all  stock  and  a 
long  way  the  best  for  cattle. 
Roughly,  the  dose  mav  be  said  to 
be  i  ounce  for  every  month  of  the 
animal's  age  up,to  lib.,  but  large 
oxen  and  bulls  may  require  up  to 
i%lbs.  Sheep  take  3  to  6  ounces, 
according  to  size.  in  every  case 
all  the  salt  must  be  dissolved  in 
water,  and  if  available  it  is  best 
dissolved  in  warm  water.  If  sdf- 
ficient  epsom  salts  cannot  be  ob- 
tained half  the  quantity  mav  be 
riven  and  the  other  half  of  the 
dose  made  up  with  common  salt, 
which  some  maintain  acts  better 
than     the     epsom     salts  alone. 


—  Uther  Remedies.  — 
Horses  suffering  irom  biliary 
fever  may  be  given  2  ounces  ol 
epsom  salts  in  their  drinking 
water  twice  a  day  with  advan- 
tage, the  medicine  reducing  the 
fever  and  keeping  the  bowels  in 
nice  order  without  purging  the 
animal. 

Common  Salt  may  be  used  if 
epsom  sales  are  not  to  hand,  but 
the  dose  should  be  sligliuy  less  ; 
Vi  to  liu.  being  suilicieut  for  a 
lull-grown  beast. 

Carbonate  and  Bicarbonate  of 
Soda  are  often  of  use  in  cases  of 
indigestion  and  llatulence  or 
hoven,  especially  in  calves  which 
are  often  relieved  by  1  or  2 
drachms  of  bicarbonate  of  soda 
dissolved  in  each, meal  if  they  are 
being  fed  by  hand.  Doses  : 
Horses  and  cattle  take  2  to  3 
ounces,  sheep  and  pigs  30  grains 
to  2  drachms. 

\  inegar  is  in  high  repute  as  a 
cure  for  almost  everything  from 
gall-sickness  to  imaginary  loose 
teeth,  but  it  is  very  questionable 
whether  it  has  any  curative  action 
whatever.  There  is  a  very  com- 
mon belief  that  it  has  the  pro- 
perty of  dissolving  the  hard  con- 
tents of  the  third  or  leaf  stomach 
(blaarpens),  but  any  action  it  has 
in  this  respect  is  more  probably 
due  to  its  stimulant  action  or  to 
other  stimulants  with  which  it  is 
often  combined,  such  as  mustard 
<>r  pepper. 

Bluestone  is  a  very  good  worm 
medicine  but  requires  great  "care 
in  its  administration  and  in  mea- 
suring and  mixing  the  drug  so 
that    the    proper    strength  which 
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experience  has  shown  to    be  safe 
may  be  obtained.     Or.  Hutcheon 
recommended   it   for   wire  worm 
(haarworm)  in  sheep,  lib.  of  blue- 
stone    to    be    dissolved   in  sixty 
bottles    of    water,    and    that     14  I 
ounces  to  5  ounces  of  the  solution  I 
be  given  to  lambs  and  sheep,    ac-  , 
cording  to  age.      Three     to     six  I 
months     old     lambs     getting  i'/2 
ounces  and  so  on  until   5   ounces  • 
for  those  eighteen  months  old  and 
over.     It  is  always  best    to  mix 
the     quantity    required    for     the  \ 
whole  lot  and  then  dose  a  few  to  ;] 
try    the   effect,     picking    out   the  \ 
weakest   for   the  experiment.   Like  ; 
all    worm  medicines  the  best  re- 
sults are  attained  when  the  sheep 
have  been  fasted  for  twenty-four 
to    thirty  hours  and    being  kept 
away  from  water  for  the  rest  of  ' 
the  day  on  which  the   sheep    are  I 
dosed.      It   is    not    safe    to  leave 
the   dosing   to   anyone   as    great  : 
care  is  required,  for  if  a  little  only 
gets    into  the  lungs  inllammation 
of  the  lungs  will  be    set    up  and 
may  cause  the  death  of  the  ani- 
mal. 

—  Stockholm  Tar.  — 

The  writer  has  had  success  in 
the  treatment  of  wire  worm  in 
sheep  by  administration  of  Stock- 
holm tar.  The  dose  is  one  to 
two  tablespoons  on  the  tongue, 
repeated  two  or  three  times  with 
intervals  of  four  or  five  days  be- 
tween the  doses,  and  where  sheep 
have  got  too  weak  to  stand  blue- 
stone,  Stockholm  tar  will  be  found 
a  safer  remedy  to  use. 

Calomel  is  often  given  in  cases 
of  gall-sickness  and  is  a  very 
useful  remedy  for  this  complaint. 
Cattle  take  I  drachm  or  60  grains, 
and  it  is  best  given  dry  on  the 
tongue  as  it  will  not  dissolve  in 
water,  and  if  put  into  a  bottle  of 
water  and  well  shaken  up  it  will 
be  found  that  the  beast  gets  the 
water  and  the  calomel  all  sticks 
around  the  inside  of  the  bottle. 
A  better  plan  is  to,  place  it  dry  "< 
on  the  back  of  the  tongue,  it  can  £ 
then  be  washed  down  with  a  bot- 
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tie  of  water,  eight  hours  after- 
wards give  lib.  epsom  salts  dis- 
solved in  six  bottles  of  water, 
the  action  of  the  salts  being  hast- 
ened if  the  water  is  warm. 
Calomel  can  also  be  given  to  dogs 
in  io  grain  doses  for  biliary 
fever,  it  can  also  be  used  for  the 
inflammation  of  the  eyes  which  is 
so  common  in  this  country ' 
amongst  cattle.  A  little  of  the 
urv  powder  either  being  blown  in- 
to the  eye  or  placed  inside  the 
lower  lid,  it  will  often  clear  up 
the  so-called  film  in  a  few  days. 
A  little  applied  as  a  dry  powder 
to  saddle  galls  and  sores  quickly 
dries  them  up. 

Cooper's  Dip  can  be  used  as  a 
very  effective  medicine  if  care  is 
used  in  its  administration,  but  as 
it  contains  arsenic  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  it  is  very  easy  to 
poison  stock  with  it  unless  reason- 
able care  is  used,  It  is  a  very 
good  worm  and  blood  medicine, 
and  is  also  a  preventive  ot 
gedziekte  in  sheep.  It  is  usually 
given  dry  mixed  with  common 
salt  in  the  proportion  of  one  part 
of  dip  powder  to  ten  of  salt,  the 
dose  of  the  mixture  for  a  sheep 
Dting  one  teaspoonlul. 

J  eye's  Fluid,  Little's  Dip,  Kerol, 
and  dips  of  this  type  may  be 
given  internally,  but  small  doses, 
Say,  up  to  half  an  ounce,  are 
quite  sufficient,  and  although  very 
much  larger  doses  may  be  given 
without  appearing  to  do  any 
injury,  the  desired  result  is  at- 
tained with  the  smaller  dose.  In 
cases  of  chronic  indigestion  in 
which  the  animal  frequently  be- 
comes ho%en,  any  of  these  dips 
are  effectual  in  checking  undue 
fermentation  and  acidity  ;  for 
animals  with  sore  mouths  or 
injuries  to  the  tongue  or  lips,  a 
solution  makes  a  nice  gargle  or 
wash.  As  a  dressing  for  wounds 
and  for  syringing  out  abscesses 
they  are  hard  to  beat,  but  of 
course  must  be  used  in  weak 
solution,  and  in  the  treatment  of 
strangles  (nieuweziekte)  in  horses 
a  little  placed  into  some  boiling 
water  at  the  bottom  of  a  bucket, 
then  some  hay,  straw,  or  similar 
material  placed  on  top  so  that  the 
animal  cannot  scald  his  nose,  and 
the  bucket  placed  at  the  bottom 
<of  a  sack  with  its  mouth  tied  to 
the  noseband  of  the  headstall,  will 
enable  the  animal  to  inhale  the 
steam  which  arises,  and  will 
bring  away  any  discharge  and 
help  to  bring  matters  to  a  head 
very  much  quicker  than  without 
the  treatment. 

.  Coffee  and  Tea.— Both  these  con- 
tain an  active  principle  which  is 
now  considered  to  be  identical. 
Strong  solutions  of  coffee  and  tea 


are  stimulants  and  may  be  given 
warm  in  cases  where  a  better  and 
more  prompt  stimulant  cannot  be 
obtained,  but  they  require  to  be 
made  strong  and  to  be  given  in 
considerable  quantity. 

Lime-water  is  very  easy  to  make 
and  should  be  more  used  than  it 
is,  as  it  is  very  useful  in  the 
treatment  of  indigestion  and 
diarrhoea  in  all  classes  of  patients. 
Lalves  which  are  being  fed  by  the 
bucket  often  cannot  assimilate  un- 
diluted milk,  and  benefit  is  almost 
always  derived  by  mixing  the  milk 
with  one-fourth  to  one-third  lime- 
water,  which  prevents  acidity  and 
also  the  coagulation  of  the  milk 
into  large  tough  indigestible 
masses.  Lime-water  is  prepared 
bv  adding  2  ounces  of  slaked  lime 
to  six  bottles  of  water,  stirring 
briskly,  allowing  the  undissolved 
matter  to  subside,  and  after  a  few 
hours  pouring  off  the  clear  solu- 
tions which  is  to  be  used. 

Uil  of  Eucalyptus  is  found  iu 
most  houses  and  can  be  used  in 
most  cases  where  turpentine 
would  be  used,  but  the  dose  must 
not  be  more  than  half  an  ounce 
ior  horses  or  cattle,  and  it  must 
be  given  in  either  a  bottle  of  weak 
dop  and  water  or  in  a  bottle  of 
milk. 

Mustard,  although  not  much 
used  internally,  is  of  very  great 
service  as  a  blister  ;  a  paste  is 
made  with  cold  water  (not  hot) 
and  rubbed  well  into  the  part, 
left  on  for  twenty  minutes,  and 
then  washed  off  or  it  is  apt  to 
leave  a  blemish  ;  as  an  illustration 
of  where  it  may  be  used  it  cau 
with  advantage  be  applied  to  any 
slowly  forming  abscess  that  it  is 
desired  to  bring  to  a  head,  such 
as  the  one  between  the  lower  jaws 
which  usually  develops  in  strangles 
(nieuwezietke).  Two  or  three 
dressings  well  rubbed  in  will  either 
cause  it  to  burst  naturally  or  will 
make  it  so  ripe  that  it  may  be 
opened  with  a  pocket  knife,  after- 
wards syringing  out  with  a  weak 
solution  of  dip. 

Ginger  and  Cinnamon  may  be 
given  with  epsom  salts  to  check 
undue  griping,  or  with  bicarbon- 
ate of  soda  for  indigestion,  or 
with  stimulants  or  turpentine  and 
oil  in  cases  of  colic  in  doses  of  one 
ounce  each  for  horses  and  two 
ounces  for  cattle. 

Chillies,  Cayenne,  and  Black  and 
White  Peppers  may  also  be  used 
in  a  similar  manner  if  so  desired, 
but  not  more  than  one  drachm 
should  be  given  to  horses  or  two 
drachms  to  cattle  as  large  doses 
irritate. 

Dogs  can  be  conveniently  treat- 
ed  by   using    many  of   the  [rills 


which  are  in  common  use,  such  as 
Beech  am 's,  Carter's  Little  I.iver 
Pills,  Blaud's  tonic  pills,  etc.  ; 
the  actions  are  the  same  as  for 
human  beings  and  the  dose  for  a 
very  large  dog  being  about  the 
same  as  for  a  full-grown  person, 
a  small  terrier  taking  about  the 
same  dose  as  a  young  child. 

In  this  article  when  a  "  bottle  " 
is  used  as  a  measure  an  empty 
whisky  bottle  is  meant,  and  as  no 
proper  measures  may  be  available, 
the  following  domestic  utensils 
may  be  used.  Common  tumblers 
contain  from  eight  to  ten  iluid 
ounces,  teacups  five  to  seven  fluid 
ounces,  wine  glasses  two  fluid 
ounces,  tablespoons  half  a  fluid 
ounce,  dessertspoons  two  fluid 
drachms,  teaspoons  one  to  two 
fluid  drachms,  a  drachm  being 
sixty  drops  or  minims. 

In  conclusion,  do  as  little  "doc- 
toring "  as  possible;  don't  use 
powerful  drugs,  always  give  lluid 
medicines  by  the  mouth,  not  by 
the  nose,  trust  more  to  good 
nursing  than  doctoring,  tempt 
vour  patient  to  eat  by  giving  a 
little  and  often,  always  remove  the 
remains  of  the  last  feed.  If  it  is 
necessary  to  bottle  food  or  liquid 
down  the  animal  remember  there 
are  such  things  as  milk,  milk  and 
lime  water,  well  made  gruel,  milk 
with  a  little  dop  or  whisky,  tea 
made  by  pouring  boiling  water  on 
to  lucerne  hay  and  allowing  it  to 
cool,  etc.,  and  either  move  the  ani- 
mal into  the  shade  or  build  a 
temporary  shelter  of  sacks  over 
it  ;  if  unable  to  stand  do  not  let 
it  lie  on  one  side  for  long,  turn  It 
over  or  prop  it  up  with  sacks 
filled  with  sand,  and  don't  take 
the  advice  of  ten  people  at  once — 
try  one  at  a  time. 
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Butter  Making 


By  Edwin  H.  Webster,  Chief  the 
Dairy  Division,  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  in  Farm- 
ers' Bulletin  No.  241. 


(Continued  from  March  Issue.) 
—  The  Principles  of  Separation.  i— 

The  force  that  is  used  to  separ- 
ate the  milk  is  known  as  cent n 
lugal  force.  This  force  may  be 
described  as  the  pull  that  is  felt 
when  a  weight  attached  to  a 
strong  is  whirled  about  the  hand. 
It  is  the  pull  outward,  and  the 
faster  the  weight  is  whirled  the 
stronger  the  pull  becomes.  In  the 
old  system  of  creaming,  the  separ- 
ation is  caused  by  the  action  of 
gravity.  The  fat  globules,  being 
lighter  than  the  other  portions  of 
the  milk,  are  forced  to  the  top  ; 
that  is,  gravity  acts  stronger  or 
pulls  harder  on  the  heavier  por- 
tions than  it  does  on  the  lighter, 
and  the  milk  is  gradually  arranged 
in  layers,  the  lighter  portion  at 
the  top  and  the  heavier  portion 
at  the  bottom.  The  force  acting 
in  the  separator  has  precisely  the 
same  action  on  the  milk,  but  acts 
outward  from  the  centre    of  the 


bowl  the  same  as  gravity  acts 
downward  from  the  surface,  only 
many  thousand  times  stronger, 
accomplishing  in  a  few  moments 
and  far  more  completely  what  it 
takes  gravity  several  hours' to  do. 

As  the  milk  goes  into  the  bowl 
it  is  at  once  thrown  to  the  outer- 
most parts  and  tills  the  bowl  com- 
pletely until  an  opening  .is  reached 
where  it  will  How  out  again.  The 
surface  of  the  milk  is  on  a  line 
parallel  with  the  centre,  or  axis, 
of  the  bowl,  and  is  exactly  in  line 
with  the  cream  outlet.  A  cross- 
section  through  the  bowl  from  the 
surface  to  the  outside  presents 
much  the  same  appearance  as 
would  a  pan  of  milk  after  the 
cream  has  raised  by  gravity.  The 
cream  is  on  the  surface,  which 
might  be  called  the  top,  and  the 
heavier  portions  of  the  milk  at 
the  point  farthest  from  the  cen- 
tre, which  would  represent  the 
bottom. 

With  this  understanding  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  milk  in  the 
bowl  there  are  a  number  of  things 
to  be  observed  which  influence  the 
separation.      The     difference  in 
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length  of  time  it  takes  to  separ- 
ate cream  by  gravity  and  by  cen- 
trifugal force  shows  plainly  that 
the  time  varies  with  thel  amount 
of  force  applied.  The  shorter  the 
time  the  greater  the  force  must 
be.  Skim  milk,  from  the  separa- 
tor contains  less  fat  than  that 
secured  bv  the  gravity  system, 
"  showing  that  the  greater  force 
causes  more  perfect  separation. 

From  the  above  statements  the 
following  conclusions  regarding  the 
use  of  the  separator  may  be 
drawn:  (.1)  If  the  amount  of  milk 
that  passes  through  the  separator 
111  a  given  time  is  a  fixed  quanti- 
ty, any  increase  in  the  speed  of 
the  macliine  will  tend  to  cause 
closer  skimming  because  oi  the 
greater  force  exerted  ;  (2).  if  the 
amount  of  milk  that  passes 
through  in  a  given  time  is  in- 
creased and  the  speed  remains  the 
same  the  skimming  will  not  be  so 
perfect,  for  the  centrifugal  force  is 
not  exerted  on  the  milk  so  long 
a  time.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  closeness  of  snimming  is 
the  result  of  two  factors— 'time 
and  force.  If  either  of  these  is 
decreased,  the  result  will  ,  be  poorer 
work.  If  either  is  increased,  bet- 
ter work  will  result. 

—  Common  Krrors   in  Operating 

Separators.  — 

Two  errors  are  made  in  operat- 
ing separators  because  of  ignor- 
ance of  the  facts  just  stated.  The 
first  consists  in  allowing  too  much 
milk  to  pass  through  the  machine. 
As  there  is  a  limit  to  the  prac- 
tical speed  at  which  the  machine 
can  be  safely  run,  it  is  not  good 
practice  to  try  to  overcome  the 
error  referred  to  by  increasing 
the  speed  beyond  the  safe  point. 
The  feed  outlet  is  usually  fixed  so 
that  too  much  milk  will  not  run 
through,  but  cases  have  been 
known  where  operators,  anxious 
to  shorten  the  time  of  separation, 
have  enlarged  the  opening,  allow- 
ing- too  much  milk  to  pass.  This 
error  is  not  so  common  as  the 
second,  which  is  to  allow  the  speed 
of  the  machine  to  become  too 
slow.  The  slow  speed  does  not 
generate  enough  force  to  skim 
1  roperlv,  and  the  result  is  loss  of 
butter  fat  in  the  skim  milk.  The 
number  of  revolutions  per  minute 
required  by  a  machine  is  usually 
indicated  on  the  machine  or  in  the 
instruction  bdok  belonging  to  it, 
and  this  should  be  strictly  fol- 
lowed. 

—  Best  Temperature   of  Milk  for 

Separating.  — 

All  liquids  flow  more  readily 
when  warm  than  cold.      This  is 
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not  as  noticeable  with  milk  as  it 
tnav  be  with  molasses,  but  the 
principle  holds  just  as  true,  and 
is  readilv  shown  in  the  separation 
af  milk.  Even'  one  has  observed 
that  cold  cream  does  not  flow  as 
readily  as  warm  cream.  As  cream 
is  one  of  the  products  of  separa- 
tion, and  has  to  flow  from  the  ma- 
chine through  a  small  opening  or 
jutlet,  it  is  seen  that  the  warmer 
t  is  the  more  readilv  it  will  flow. 
If  the  flow  of  cream  is  checked, 
more  milk  will  be  forced  out  of 
:he  skim  milk  outlet,  and  if  the 
jbstruction  to  the  flow  becomes 
:oo  great,  butter  fat  will  go  out 
yith  the  skim  milk,  because  it 
:annot  move  fast  enough  through 
:he  cream  outlet.  For  this  rea- 
son, the  nearer  the  temperature 
if  the  milk  approaches  the  animal 
leat  the  better  will  be  the  separa- 
ian.  While  some  machines  are 
iiipposed  to  skim  milk  as  cold  as 
■rtv-five  degrees  F.,  it  is  not 
"nod  practice,  because  the  skim- 
ning  will  not  be  so  close.  The 
nilk  should  be  at  a  temperature 
)f  ei^htv  decrees  or  higher.  It 
urill  be  seen,  therefore,  that  a 
Jhird  factor,  in  addition  to  rate 
>f  feed  and  speed  of  machine — 
lameb-,  the  temperature  of  the 
nil1? — has  a  direct  bearing  on  se- 
rration, and  it  mav  be  accepted 
»s  true  that  t?he  warmer  the  milk 
:he  better  the  work. 

—  Retulatinc  the  Flow.  — 

,All  separators  are  supplied  with 
lome  device  for  regulating  the  pro- 
>ortion  of  cream  to  skim  milk. 
rn  some  this  is  done  bv  aduistiu'r 
:he  cream  outlet,  while  in  others 
Jie  adjustment  is  in  the  outlet 
or  skim  milk.  The  principle  on 
vhich  the  adjustment  is  based  is 
lot  difficult  to  understand.  In  the 
Lrrantrement  of  the  outlets  the  dif- 
erence  of  specific  gravity  of  the 
Team  and  skim  milk  has  to  be 
:aken  into  account.  To  use  agafin 
the  illustration  of  the  string  and 
the  weight,  it  mav  be  observed 
Jiat  the  farther  the  weight  is 
ilaced  from  the  hand  the  harder 
KComes  the  pull  on  the  string  if 
the  same  sneed  is  maintained,  and, 
•imibirb'.  the  heavier  the  weight 
the  harder  the  null.  Tf  two  weights 
ire  taken,  one  a  little  heavier 
than  the  other,  and  both  are 
whirled  about  the  hand,  it  is  ob- 
lerved  that  the  lighter  weight 
would  have  to  be  farther  out  on 
ta  strin"-  to  exert  the  same  pull 
W  the  heavier  weight. 

Tn  the  separator  bowl  the  out- 
let for  cream  and  the  oufl-t  for 
Aim  milk  have  to  be  nearlv  the 
lame  distance  from  the  centre  in 
irder  to  retain  the    milk   in  the 


bowl  lone  enough  to  allow  the 
separation  to  take  place.  Cream 
is  lighter  than  the  skim  milk, 
else  thpre  could  be  no  separation, 
and  this  fact  makes  it  necessary 
to  place  the  cream  outlet  a  little 
nearer  the  centre  than  the  outlet 
for  skim  milk.  The  skim  milk  is 
taken  out  at  a  point  farthest 
aw, iv  from  the  centre  of  the  bowl 
by  means  of  tubes  or  a  disk  of 
some  kind.  The  skim  milk  is  the 
heavier,  and  if  the  outlets  were 
the  same  distance  from  the  cen- 
tre would  force  most  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  bowl  through  the 
cream  outlet.  Tn  order  to  over- 
come this  effect  the  skim  milk 
outlet  is  placed  a  short  distance 
farther  from  the  centre  of  the  bowl 
than  the  outlet  for  the  cream. 
This  balances  the  two  nortions, 
so  that  the  division  of  crcnm  and 
skim  milk  is  near  the  desired  pro- 
portion. 

From  this  it  can  be  seen  that 
?nv  chano-e  in  the  relative  oosition 
of  these  outlets  chancres  this  bal- 
ance. Tf  the  cream  outlet  is 
moved  nearer  the  centre  of  the 
bowk  more  milk  is  forced  out  of 
the  skim  milk  onening.  Tf  it  is 
removed  farther  from  the  centre 
of  the  howl,  more  milk  is  forced 
through  the  cream  owning.  Tf  the 
adjustment  is  made  in  the  skim 
milk  outlet  preciselv  the  same 
thine  occurs.  Tf  the  outlet  for 
skim  tm'lk  is  moved  nearer  th^ 
centre  of  the  bowl  it  forces  more 
cream  through  the  cream  outlet, 
and  as  it  is  moved  awav  from 
th<»  centre  of  the  bowl  less  cream 
will  be  forced  through  the  cream 
ontlp+.  When  l°ss  cream  is  de- 
livered it  contains  a  greater  per- 
centage of  fat  than  when  a  larger 
nnantit-"-  is  delivered.  This  is  d"~ 
to  th=  fact  that  the  skim  milk  is 
t~Ven  from  the  extreme  out°r  ed"-e 
of  the  bowl.  Arrann-inp-  the  out- 
lets so  that  creater  or  less  "jrtan- 
titifs  r>ass  over  this  ooint  to  th° 
sHrn  milk  outlet  do°s  not  chann-o 
♦  he  character  of  the  skim  milk, 
but  does  change  th°  iitalititv  that 
is  loft  to  pass  out  with  the  cre^m. 
m-^inc  more  or  less  cream,  which 
wi1!  test  aceordint.lv. 

Sometimes  dirt  is  allowed  to  ac- 
cumulate in  the  skim  milk  tubes 
or  in  the  cream  outlet.  Anv  ac- 
cumulation of  this  kind  will  cbonce 
the  Percentage  of  butter  fat  in 
the  cream  and  the  proportion!  of 
sMm  milk  to  cream  exactly  as  if 
there  had  been  a  chance  made  in 
the  position  of  the  cream  or  skim 
milk  screws. 

4) 

The  various  internal  devices 
used  in  separators  serve  two  pur- 
poses^— they    cause    the    milk  to 
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flow  through  the  bowl  in  a  uni- 
form steady  stream,  and  serve 
to  divide  or  distribute  it  so  that 
a  greater  surface  is  exposed  at  one 
time  to  the  centrifugal  action.  The 
more  evenly  the  distribution  is 
made  throughout  the  bowl  and  the 
quieter  the  currents  of  milk  flow 
the  greater  will  be  the  capacity 
and  efficiency  of  the  machine. 

—  Summary  of  Points  to  be 
Observed.  — i 

To  summarize,  the  points  in  the 
operation  of  a  separator,  given  in 
their  order  of  importance  as  bear- 
ing on  the  quality  of  the  work, 
are  as  follows  : — 

First — The  speed  of  the  separa- 
tor must  be  uniform  and  up  to 
the  standard  required  by  the 
makers  of  that  particular  ma- 
chine. 

Second. — The  temnerature  of  the 
milk  should  be  such  as  will  make 
it  How  readilv  ;  the  warmer  it  is 
the  more  perfect  will  be  the  se- 
paration. 

Third. — The  amount  of  milk  that 
is  run  through  the  machine  would 
remain  constant,  and  should  not 
be  increased  over  that  which  is 
intended  for  the  machine. 

Fourth. — The  machine  should  be 
set  on  a  solid  base  or  foundation, 
so  that  there  will  be  no  jar  or 
shak;"  -  about  as  it  is  turned,  such 
as  would  tend  to  interfere  with 
the  even  flow  of  the  milk  through 
the  bowl,  and  thus  destroy  its 
efficiency  in  skimming. 

Fifth. — The  separator  must  be 
kept  thoroughly  and  scrupulously 
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clean,  particular  care  being  taken 
that  none  of  the  tubes  through 
which  tlie  milk  Hows  become  ob- 
structed in  anv  way. 

Sixth.— The  test  of  the  cream 
can  be  readily  changed  bv  chang- 
ing either  the  cream  outlet  or  the 
skim  milk  outlet. 

In  the  mechanical  operation  ot 
a  machine  none  but  the  best  oil 
should  he  used,  and  this  should 
not  be  allowed  to  gum  or  hecome 
dirty  on  the  bearings.  It  is  good 
practice  to  Hush  the  bearings  with 
kerosene  occasionally  by  making  a 
run1  wilth  kerosene  in  the  oil  cups. 
This  will  serve  to  cut  out  anv 
-mm  or  dust  that  has  accumu- 
lated in  the  bearing's  and  will 
make  the  machine  run  much  freer 
and  easier,  thus  greatly  increasing 
the  length  of  time  that  it  will  last 
and  do  perfect  work. 

—  Separating  the  Milk.  — 
The  milk  should  be  separated  as 
soon    as    possible    after  milking, 
while  it  still  contains  the  animal 
heat. 

—  Use  of  Strainers.  — 
If  milk  has  been  handled  in  a 
cleanh-  wav  during-  milking  it  can 
be  poured  directlv  into  the  supply 
can  of  the  separator  without 
straining.  The  dairyman  who  de- 
pends upon  the  strainer  to  clean 
the  milk  rather  than  using  clean- 
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ly  methods  of  milking  is  the  one 
who  makes  the  poorer  butter. 
If  it  is  necessary  to  strain  the 
milk  a  very  fine  wire  strainer 
should  l>e  used.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  keep  a  cloth  strainer  in 
good  condition,  and  if  not  kept  in 
a  good  condition  it  is  a  seed-bed 
for  trouble.  When  a  strainer  cloth 
becomes  yellow  it  rarely  ever 
smells  clean,  indicating  that  de- 
composition is  going  on  and  that  it 
is  not  fit  to  use.  For  this  rea- 
son it  is  best  to  discard  strainer 
cloths  entirely.  If  a  strainer 
other  than  wire  is  used,  it  is  best 
tc  emplov  some  material  such  as 
absorbent  cotton  that  can  be 
thrown  awav  at  the  end  of  each 
milking. 

—  Operating  the  Machine.-  — 

Before  starting  the  separator 
the  operator  should  look  carefully 
alter  the  tarings  or  wearing 
parts,  putting  a  drop  or  two  of 
oil  on  each  and  noting  whether 
the  oil-cups  are  dropping  properly. 
Instructions  for  care  and  oiling 
come  with  each  machine  and  they 
should  be  heeded.  The  makers 
haye  studied  this  problem  and  are 
bound  for  their  own  protection  to 
give  proper  instructions  for  opera- 
tion. In  the  winter  time,  when 
the  separator  bowl  and  parts  are 
cold,  it  is  best  to  pour  a  quart 
or  so  of  hot  weather  through  the 
machine  just  as  it  is  started.  This 
warms  up  the  surfaces  and  pre- 
vents the  milk  from  sticking,  as 
it  would  if  cold.  It  also  makes 
the  cleaning  of  the  separator 
much  easier  and  prevents  its 
clogging  lip  at  the  start. 

Bring  the  machine  gradually  vp 
to  its  normal  speed  and  then  turn 
the  milk  in  slowly  until  the  vahe 
is  wide  open.  Keep  a  constantly 
uniform  motion  of  the  handle  dur- 
ing the  entire  run.  When  all  of 
the  milk  has  passed  from  the 
supply  can  a  quart  or  so  of  the 
skim  milk  should  be  caught  and 
poured  through  to  flush  out  the 
cream  that  will  remain  in  the 
bowl.  Unless  this  is  done  some 
of  the  butter  fat  will  adhere  to 
the  surfaces  and  a  small  amount 
remain  in  the  centre  of  the  bowl, 
not  being  able  to  get  out ,  of  the 
machine  because  there  is  no  more 
milk  flowing  in  to  force  it  through. 
Pouring-  in  the  skim  forces  it  all 
out.  Warm  water  may  be  used 
for  this  purpose,  but  usually  it  is 
not  so  convenient. 

—  Care  of  Cream  after 
Separation.  — 

The  first  work  on  %>mpletion  of 
the  separation  should  be  the  care 
of  the  cream.  It  is  the  product 
for  which  all  of  the  previous  work 


has  been  performed  and  it  is 
worse  than  folly  to  neglect  it 
now  it  is  secured.  The  cream  must 
be  cooled  at  once,  to  check  the 
growth  of  bacteria.  The  best  me- 
thod for  doing  this  is  to  place  it 
in  a  deep,  narrow  pail  immersed 
in  cold  water  just  pumped  from 
the  well,  and  then  stir  it  gently 
until  it  is  brought  down  to  nearly 
the  temperature  of  the  water. 
A  good  dairy  thermometer  must 
be  a  part  of  the  equipment  of 
everv  dairy,  and  all  temperatures 
should  be  taken  with  it — not  by 
guess.  It  will  take  but  a  few 
minutes  to  cool  the  cream  down 
in  the  manner  described.  As  soon 
as  it  is  cooled  cover  the  pail  in 
such  a  way  that  it  can  be  entire- 
ly submerged  in  the  water.  The 
ordinary  shotgun  can,  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  having  a  cover 
that  fits  over  the  outside,  coming 
down  about  two  inches,  with 
catches  to  hold  it  in  place,  is  the 
l>est  kind  of  vessel  for  cooling  and 
holding  cream.  When  a  can  is 
entirelv  submerged  it  is  protected 
from  the  heat  of  summer,  the  cold 
of  winter,  and  the  contaminating 
odors  that  may  be  in  the  air;  and 
the  surlace.is  effectually  kept  from 
drying,  leaving  the  cream  in  as 
fine  physical  condition  as  when 
separated. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


A.  P.  TELPER. 

Produce  and  General 

House  and  Land  Agent. 


SANTO  BLDGS.,   WAYMOUTH  ST. 


H.  H.  MANSFIELD. 

THE  RELIABLE  GROCERY  STORE, 

For  Purity  and  Quality. 

The  first  requisite  with  us  is  quality 
and  Purity.  Why  not  give  to  us 
your  grocer y  trade  and  be  one  of  our 
big  list  of  satisfied  customers?  There 
is  much  to  study  in  conducting  a  suc- 
cessful grocery  business.  Not  only 
must  the  stock  be  kept  that  every- 
one requires,  but  also  those  things 
that  people  are  familiar  with.  Out 
style  of  conducting  a  grocery  business 
is  progressive  and  reliable.  We  have 
all  the  new  goods,  but  we  make  sure 
of  value  and  purity  before  we  make  a 
purchase  or  write  a  price  tag.'  Maybe 
you  are  hard  to  please,  but  you  will 
have  no  fault  to  find  if  you  place 
your  orders  in  the  hands  of 

H.  H.  MANSFIELD, 

Grocer,  Draper,  and  Ironmonger, 

UNLEY  ROAD,  TJNLEY  CITY. 
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The  Wool  Clip. 


—  Annual  Review  and  Statistics 
Compiled  bv  Dalgety  &  Company, 

Limited.  — 

We  have  received  a  eopv  of  Dal- 
retv's  Annual  Wool  Review  for 
\ustralasia  for  the  past  season, 
an  Wished  by  Dalgety  &  Companv, 
Limited,  which  is  now  in  its  four- 
:eenth  vear  of  issue,  and,  as  eus- 
iomary,  appears  to  have  been 
Erefnllv  written,  while  the  statis- 
tfes  which  relate  to  the  whole  of 
the  Australasian  sales  are  com- 
pete and  comprehensive.  There 
ire  a  number  of  interesting  facts 
riven  in  the  publication,  the  most 
>rominent  of  which  probablv  is 
that  the  value  of  the  past  sea- 
»on's  wool  production  in  Austra- 
ia  and  New  Zealand,  for  export, 
»'as  millions  sterling,  as  com- 
Jared  with  31^  millions  sterling 
or  the  previous  season,  the  differ- 
:nce  in  the  value  of  the  two  clips 
being  accounted  for  bv  the  aver- 
age value  per  bale  in  1911-12-hav- 
ng  been  £11  15/5,  and  in  1910-n, 
fcl2  10/4. 

—  A  Record  Clip.  — 
As  was  forecasted  in  Dalgety' s 
ast  year's  Annual  Review,  the 
Australian  clip  exceeded  that  of  the 
irevious  year,  which  stood  at  the 
ligh  water  mark  and  was  above 
the  general  average  of  excellence. 

Actual  oversea  shipments  of  wool 
luring  the  past  twelve  months 
iave  amounted  to  2,020,547  bales 
for  662.845.q07  lbs.),  from  the 
Commonwealth,  and  491,368  bales 
ror  169  915,939  ft>s.)  from  New 
Zealand,  a  total  of  no  less  than 
|5I3,9I5  bales,  or  832,761,846  lbs., 
ralued  at  £29,591,874. 

The  total  value  of  the  1,926,926 
lales  sold  in  Australasia  has  been 
G22,682,o9o,  as  against  £23,346,602 
«  1910-11. 

—  Australian  Sheep  Numbers.  — 

The  flocks  in  Australia  and 
few  Zealand  now  total  117,011,645, 
taving  increased  since  last  vear's 
■eturns  were  published  by  the 
:omparatively  small  number  of 
)77,48t  head.  Sheen  numbers  have 
•etnained  practically  stationary 
luring  the  past  three  vears,  but 
:he  figures  are  higher  than  during 
My  period  of  the  past  18  vears, 
the  previous  record  having  been  in 
r89T.  when  the  total  reached 
124,991,920  head. 

The  smallness  of  the  increase  in 
recent  vears  is  largelv  attributable 
:o  the  verv  large  numbers  which 
iave  been  slaughtered  for  export 
ind  local  consumption,  and  it  is 
rignificant    that    the    opinion-  is 


generally  held  that  sheep  numbers 
were,  prior  to  the  drought,  quite 
as  high  as  could  safetv  be  carried 
in  normal  seasons. 

There  has  been  a  general  all 
round  improvement  in  the  larger 
llocks,  and  a  verv  high  standard 
has  been  reached,  especially  in  re- 
spect to  merinos,  a  fact  which  will 
be  a^nreciated  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  though  there  were  many 
more  sheen  to  shear,  sav  20  years 
ago,  the  clip  shorn  during  the  past 
season  eclipses  all  previous  re- 
cords, while  the  w^eisrht  cut  per 
head  is  greater  than  in  any  coun- 
try in  the  world  without  any  de- 
terioration in  the  wool,  which 
comes  an  easy  first,  though  it 
mav  not  be  so  fine  in  quality  as 
formerly. 

—  Future  Prospects.  — 

As  regards  the  future,  Dalgetv 
and  Companv,  Limited,  sav  that 
tli  ere  are  several  factors  which  are 
likely  to  have  an  important  bear- 
ing on  the  course  of  the  wool 
market  during  the  ensuing  twelve 
month*,  the  first  of  these  being 
the  certainty  of  diminished  Aus- 
tralian wool  production  owing  to 
the  severe,  though  short,  drought 
recently  experienced  throughout 
most  of  the  woolgro*ving  districts 
of  the  Commonwealth.  \nother 
is  the  neat  probability  of  a  re- 
vision of  thp  American  wool  tariff 
in  favor  of  oversea  woolTowers, 
some  pronouncement  in  resoect  to 
which  may  be  expected  after  the 
Presi-len+itil  election  in  November 
"ext.  The  third  is  the  fact  of 
fa^'O'TaWe  trade  conditions  "ener- 
alb-,  nr  .^ticalK-  onlv  affected  at 
the  nresent  time  bv  industrial 
troubles. 

Sumrru'no-  up  the  Position,  as  it 
affects  wool  nroducers,  thev  are 
of  opinion  that  the  ensuing  Aus^ 
tr;ib'sian  clip  will  come  on  to  a 
favourable  market,  and  that  them 
will  be  a  stronor  demand  from  all 
sections  of  hm-prs  at  prices  show- 
;«rr  o-n  im»rnvptnetit  on  the  rates 
'«  force  in  th«  oast  season.  The 
din  ;,s  a  whole  cannot  he  equal, 
pitber  in  duality  or  condition,  to 
its  nre^e^essor,  in  addition  to 
which  it  is  inevitable  that  there 
"ill  be  n  lighter  cut  ner  sheep,  so 
th"t  the  enhanced  vines  which  it 
seems  wry  HWIy  will  rule  should 
eomnenspt^  growers  to  some  ex- 
tent for  the  drawbacks  which  we 
fear  most  praters  will  experience. 


Potanist  :  "This  is  (he  tobacco 
olant ."  Fair  Visitor  :  "  TTow  interest- 
ing !  Arid  when  does  it  begin  (o  bear 
cigarettes  ?  " 


VITADATIO. 

The  well-known  remedy  that  will 
cure  Chest  Troubles,  Hydatids,  Rheu- 
matism, Tumours,  Liver  and  Kidney 
Diseases,  Eczema,  Indigestion,  etc. 

Vitadatio  cures  are  PERMANENT. 

Read  what  Mrs.  Webster  says  about 
her  CURE  :— '*  9  Marshall  St.,  New- 
market, Jan.  10,  1912.  To  Mr.  S.  A. 
Palmer,  Vitadatio,  Melbourne. —  Dear 
telling  yora  how  I  had  been  cured  of 
Hydatids  and  Gall  Stones  through 
taking  Vitadatio.  I  have  met  with 
Sir,  —  About  12  years  ago  I  wrote 
several  people  lately  to  whom  I  have 
recommended  your  Great  Remedy,  and 
I  want  you  to  know  how  thankful  I 
am  that  I  met  you.  and  how  anxious 
I  am  that  those  who  suffer  as  I  did 
should  know  what  a  great  chance 
there  is  of  getting  -cured.  I  have  no- 
thing to  gain  by  writing  vou  this,  and 
I  would  not  write  it  if  there  was  any 
doubt  about  my  cure,  but  I  think 
every  sufferer  should  know  what  Vita- 
datio has  done  for  me.  I  am  now 
well  and  hearty,  and  have  reared  a 
family  of  four  children  since.  I  would 
not  have  been  alive  to-day  if  it  had 
not.  been  for  Vitadatio.  If  any  ob" 
would  like  to  call  and  see  mQ,  I  w;ll 
be  glad  to  tell  them  all  about  my  cure. 
Vours  truly —  (Signed)  Mrs.  H.  Web- 
ster.   Witness — William  Davies. 

Mr.  S.  A.  Palmer  has  had  10  vears' 
experience  in  England,  curing  cases 
that  have  baffled  the  great  specialists 
there. 

If  you  are  a  sufferer,  write  for  full 
particulars  about  VITADATIO.  Tt 
will  cost  you  nothing  to  get  all  full 
information. 

Sold  by  Chemists  and  Stores  at  3/6 
and  5/6  bottle. 

Head  office — 439  Flinders  Lane,  Melb., 
Victoria. 


A.    H.  BRUCE 

Engineer,  General  Machinist,  Sic. 
Corner  of 

FRANKLIN    AND    MORPHETT  ST., 
ADELAIDE 

Manufacturer     of     Centrifugal  and 
geared    forced  Pumps— Repairs  to  all 
classes     Steam,     Oil    and  Gasoline 
Engines  .1  Speciality. 


A  TRIAL  SOLICITED 
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A  Galrunizad-Iron  Roof  is  the  best 
conductor  of  heat,  but  the  effect  of  the 
hot  hum  can  so  easily  be  overcome  by 
the  application  of  such  a  remarkable 
cooler  at  "  KING'S  COMPO." 

Easily  applied.     Cheap.  Lasting. 
Large  tins,  7/0. 

King  &  Co.,  Waymouth  Street. 

And  all  Ironmongers  and  Colour  Merchants. 


Sheep-Breeding  in  Australia. 


It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that 
little  more  than  a  century  ago 
sheep-breeding  was  an  unknown 
pursuit  in  Australia.  According 
to  an  interesting  account  of  the 
early  history  of  pastoral  farm'ing 
in  Australia  -in  the  Melbourne 
Argus,  in  the  first  return  of  live- 
stock published  in  1788  the  total 
number  of  sheep  in  Australia  was 
onlv  twenty-nine,  so  that  the  pas- 
toral pursuit  which  to-day  is  so 
prominent  and  important  a  fea- 
ture in  the  welfare  of  Australia 
may  be  said  to  extend  over  only 
a  single  century.  The  first  in- 
troductions of  sheep  were  made 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and, 
as  might  be  expected,  the  animals 
were  of  an  inferior  description, 
and  jrave  such  a  poor  account  of 
themselves  that  the  conditions  in 
Australia  were  officially  described 
as  unsuitable  for  sheep,  and  led 
to  the  opinion  being  formed  that 
the  stock-breeding  resources  of  the 
country  would  depend  upon  cattle. 
Three  years  later  a  consignment 
of  lift'-  ewes  and  one  ram,  also 
from  Capetown,  was  landed  ;  but 
this,  apparently,  gave  no  l>etter 
results  than  the  earlier  arrivals, 
and  it  is  possible  that  but  for 
an  incident  which  will  ever  be  as- 
sociated with  the  agricultural 
prosperity  of  the  antipodes,  sheep- 
breeding  in  this  country  would 
not  have  been  established  upon  a 
substantial  footing  till  a  later 
date  than  the  closing  years  of  the 
eighteenth  centxiry.  The  writer 
in  question  gives  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  arrival  in  Australia 
in  1790  of  voung  Lieutenant  Mac- 
Arthur  and  his  wife,  his  petition 
to  the  Governor  of  New  South 
Wales  for  grants  of  land,  and  Ms 
earlv  endeavoiirs  to  stock  his 
possessions  with  sheep  from  differ- 
ent soxirces.  He  commenced  with 
fiftv  Bengal  ewes  and  six  or  seven 
rams  of  mixed  Rnglish  and  Span- 
ish descent,  and  from  this  small 
beginning  his  stock-breeding  enter- 
prise steadily  developed  and  im- 
proved, until  he  found  himself  the 
owner  of  a  flock  which  at  that 
time  was  regarded  as  extensive. 
Macarthur  must  have  been  a  man 
of  shrewd  foresight,  as  well  as  of 
srreat  energy  and  daring,  for  al- 
though several  of  his  purchases 
and  exploits  seemed  to  court  dis- 
aster, everything  turned  out  suc- 
cesshillv,  and  to  him  is  attributed 
the  distinction  of  havine  laid  the 
foundation  of  sheep-breeding  as  a 
national  pursuit  in  the  great 
Australian  colonies.  Like  most 
pioneers  of  industry  Macarthur 
had  manv  obstacles  to  contend 
with,  and  not  a  few  exciting  ad- 


ventures with  superior  officers  and 
politicians,  but  he  seems  to  have 
met  his  critics  and  detractors 
without  fear.  On  one  occasion  he 
was  sent  to  London  to  be  tried 
for  some  unexplained  offence,  but 
the  officials  at  the  War  Office 
refused  to  try  him,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  witnesses,  and  practic- 
ally advised  the  King  to  overlook 
the  case.  The  involuntary  trip  to 
his  native  country  was  turned  to 
good  account,  as  he  brought  back 
with  him  in  1804  pure-bred  merino 
rams  and  one  ewe,  and  this  con- 
signment, which  cost  him 
had  a  most  impressive  influence 
upon  the  quality  of  his  flock.  He 
must  have  made  good  use  of  the 
imported  blood,  for  in  1820  he  as- 
tonished his  neighbours  by  obtain- 
ing as  much  as  10/4  per  pound 
for  a  bale  of  wool.  This  price 
made  his  success,  as  there  natur- 
ally resulted  such  a  keen  demand 
for  rams  from  his  llock  that  prices 
up  to  £300  were  paid. 



Lime  and  Its  Uses. 


It  is  said  that  farmers  as  a 
class .  are  rather  neglecting  the  use 
of  lime  ;  they  are  depending  too 
much  on  chemical  manures,  and 
omitting  to  give  the  soil  a  dressing 
of  such  a  necessary  constituent  of 
lime.  If  so,  this  is  a  matter  of 
regret,  because  the  crops  will 
suffer  in  health  and  quality. 
Some  chemical  manures,  such  as 
sulphate  of  ammonia  and  kainit, 
use  iip  the  lime  in  the  soil,  and 
all  fertilisers,  bv  increasing  the 
crop,  increase  also  the  consump- 
tion of  lime.  It  is  therefore  the 
part  of  a  good  farmer  to  see  that 
the  soil  of  his  farm  is  well  sup- 
plied. The  action  of  lime  hastens 
the  decav  of  vegetable  matter  and 
sweetens  sour  lands  which  mav 
have  been  more  or  less  submerged. 
It  increases  the  capillary  condi- 
tion of  soil,  prevents  fungoid  dis- 


eases, and  promotes  the  growth  of 
more  nutritive  herbage  in  pas- 
tures ;  it  also  decomposes  miner- 
ids  in  the  soil,  containing  potash 
and  other  food  constituents,  and 
renders  them  available  for  the  ; 
needs  of  the  plants.  Further,  it 
decomposes  organic  matter  and  ' 
promotes  the  important  process  , 
which  is  so  much  in  evidence  at 
present — "  nitrification."  Thus,  to 
sum  up,  lime  may  be  said  to  have 
a  mechanical,  chemical,  and  bio- 
logical action,  and  the  importance 
of  a  systematic  application  of  this 
invaluable  fertiliser  to  lands  which 
are  at  present  in  lack  of  it  should 
be  apparent  to  all  agriculturists. 
When  this  need  is  supplied  many  of 
the  ailments  from  which  stock 
suffer  from  lack  of  this  very  neces- 
sary substance  in  plant  food  will 
be  avoided.  Aciditv  of  the 
stomach,  so  frequently  met  with 
amongst  cattle,  is  attributable  to 
want  of  alkaline  matter  in  the 
food  supply.  Malformations  at 
birth,  particularly  with  foals  and 
lambs,  can  also  be  traced  to  the 
same  cause.  The  lengthened 
anaemic  period  on  light  country, 
has  the  same  cause  of  origin. 


HOUSE,  LAND,  AND  ESTATE  AGENCY. 
257,  GRENEELL  STREET  (opp.  New  Market!. 
Properties  of  all  descriptions — City  and  Suburban — for  investment.  Acres 
near  Morphettville.  just  suit  gardeners  for  nursery  work,  especially  adapted 
for  it  — real  good  honest  bargains.  Plans  forwarded  on  application.  A 
first  class  Separator  small  size,  as  good  as  new,  for  sale  at  half_  price. 
Note  address— 257,  Grenfell  Street. 


BRITTEN'S  REGISTERED  DENTISTRY. 

ARTTETCIAL  TEETTT  ON  EASY  WEEKLY  PAYMENTS. 
Painless  Extractions  One  Shillinrr.    Gold  Fillings.         Crown  and  Rridge 
work.  Only  Addres* — 

20,  CURRIE  STREET  (Opposite  Savings  Bank). 

Open  Saturday  Evonintro  7  to  9  p.m.   Daily,  9  to  5.30.     Saturday,  9  to  1. 
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Dairy  Notes. 


Every  time  you  scrap*  a  tin 
dairy  vessel  with  a  knife  or  spoon, 
or  anything  hard,  you  take  off  a 
little  of  the  tin  and  make  it  so 
much  easier  for  rust  to  get  its 
claws  on  the  spot. 

The  folks  who  buy  milk  want 
pure  milk,  and  the  puritv  of  the 
milk  is  entirelv  within  the  control 
of  the  ones  who  milk  and  handle 
the  milk.  The  milking  should  be 
cleanly,  and  the  milk  utensils 
must  be  faithfullv  washed,  scald- 
ed and  aired  everv  dav,  even  if 
other  duties  and  pleasures  have  to 
be  sidetracked. 

It  will  mean-  a  loss  to  the  far- 
mer to  have  the  cow  afraid  of 
him.  Tt  is  a  loss  every  time  she 
is  frightened.  To  run  a  cow  to 
pasture  is  like  throwing  monev 
away.  A  cow  in  anv  wav  worried 
will  not  do  her  best.  The  cow- 
that  is  made  a  pet  of  will  make 
monev  for  her  owner.  The  milk 
of  a  frightened  or  abused  cow  is 
unwholesome. 

Lndoubtedlv  one  cause  of  much 
trouble  with  milk  in  summer  is 
allowing  cows  to  have  access  to 
foul,  stagnant  water.  Such  water 
is  teeming  with  all  kinds  of  im- 
pure organisms,  which  attach 
themselves  to  the  cows'  udders 
and  flanks  bv  means  of  the  mud 
with  which  the  cows  cover  them- 
selves. Such  water  is  further  en- 
tirely unfit  for  cows  to  drink. 
Cows  need  clean  water  as  well  as 
man. 

The  development  of  competent 
dairvmen  is  just  as  important  as 
the  development  of  cows.  These 
hiphlv  specialised  cows  require 
hid5cious  and  kindly  treatment. 
Nepleet  will  not  onlv  be  reflected 
in  the  churn,  but  disastrous  and 
costlv  deterioration  will  quickly 
follow.  A  veneration  of  neglect 
will  practicallv  undo  the  work  of 


K.  BECHTEL, 

SADDLER,  TRUSS  &  BANDAGE 
MAKER. 

59  O'Connell  Street. 

NORTH  ADELAIDE. 

Patent     Attachable    and  Detachable 
R'»GTETy.  Spring  rart.  Yankee,  and  C»h 
Saddles. 

Tm 

Jackets.  Shoulder  Straus,  etc..  Made 
to  Order,  and  nent  to  all  part*  of  tfcP 
r>/mtnoii  wealth       Fit  Guaranteed. 


LADY  IN  ATTENDANCE 


a  centurv.  The  culmination  of  the 
breeder's  art  must  be  supplement- 
ed with  correct  methods  of  feeding 
and  proper  handling. 

The  dairy  business  is  one  that 
requires  as  much  careful  attention 
as  anv  other  business.  The  pro- 
prietor of  a  dairv  should  know 
how  much  profit  each  and  every 
cow  is  producing.  Why  should 
he  feed  and  milk  a  cow  that  does 
not  produce  an  ample  profit  ?  Why 
should  he  keen  twenty  cows  in- 
stead of  ten,  when  the  profit  is  the 
same  ?  The  onlv  reason  for  a 
man's  doin°-  this  is  that  he  does 
not  know  which  cows  are  the  poor 
doers  and  which  are  the  profitable 
ones. 

The  real  foundation  of  farm 
dairying  is  good  stock,  and  right 
there  is  where  we  find  room  for 
the  greatest  improvement.  Ths 
average  farmer  seems  to  be  con- 
tented with  cows  "  like  pap  had." 
Dairv  products  are  selling  at  a 
srood  price,  and  the  farmer  should 
endeavour  to  increase  the  yield  of 
his  cows,  and  the  cows  should 
not  be  what  are  called  dual  pur- 
pose cows.  They  should  be  bred 
for  dairv  cows  alone. 

To  keep  milk  and  cream  sweet 
and  free  from  taints  during  hot 
weather  is  not  a  difficult  matter, 
provided  a  reasonable  amount  of 
care  is  taken  to  keep  the  milk 
clean  and  cold.  Bv  spending  a  few 
extra  minutes  each  dav  brushing 
off  the  loose  dirt  on  the  cow's 
udder  and  flanks  before  milking,  a 
Jar'7?  -"'rcentage  of  the  dirt  and 
bacteria  that  ordinarily  i>et  into 
the  milk  will  be  eliminated.  Every 
Particle  of  dirt  or  dust  that  gets 
into  the  milk  carries  with  it  hun- 
dreds and  even  thousands  of  bac- 
teria, and  it  is  these  bacteria, 
more  than  the  dirt  itself,  that 
sour  and  taint  the  milk  and 
cream. 

One  of  the  grestcst  needs  on  the 
a  vera  ere  farm  at  present  is  a  bet- 
ter class  of  herd  bull.  The  notent 
influence  which  the  bull  exerts  on 
the  quality  of  the  herd  should 
make  him  a  matter  of  first  im- 
portance with  everv  dairvthan.  It 
is  a  commons  sa'-nxr  that  "the 
bull  is  half  the  herd."  TJpuaHv  he 
is  more  than  half  the  herd.  Where 
a  pure-bred  bnll  is  used  with 
Ta'de  cows,  the  offspring  will  tak" 
largely  after  the  bull,  because  of 
h<'s  a-rentcr  urenotencv.  While  a 
hifh  <lass  bull  costs  n-rhaos  twr> 
or  three  times  ns  much  as  one  of 
the  common  run.  we  do  no*  know 
of  anything  in  the  dairv  line  that 
brinpr.s  ^renter  returns  for  monev 
invested  than  that  invested  in  a 
first  class  bull. 


TO  ADVERTISERS.— Alteration  of  ad- 
vertisement! should  be  In  our  hands  not 
later  than  the  15th  of  the  month. 


One  might  easily  lose  25  per 
cent,  of  his  milk  returns  (writes 
G.  F.  C.  in  "  New  Zealand  Far- 
mer ")  by  neolected  sore  teats. 
The  sores  should  be  checked  at  the 
onset,  and  ointment  be  used  un- 
stintinglv,  when  they  appear.  A 
very  nervous  cow— and  are  they 
not  all  nervous  ?— will  easily  hold 
up  a  pint  of  milk  each  milking, 
probably  increasing  the  amount 
withheld  as  the  sores  grow  worse. 
It  is  false  economy  therefore  not 
to  use  the  ointment.  We  have 
used  acetic  acid  on  the  teats  for 
sores  and  cuts,  and  find  it  the 
best  thing  of  the  half-dozen  we 
have  tried.  The  action  of  the 
acid  mentioned  is  peculiarly  suited 
to  the  teats,  as,  instead  of  creat- 
ing a  scab,  which  comes  off  every 
milking,  it  heals  up  the  Sore 
quickly  and  cleanly,  and  is  pain- 
less. 

Dairying  has  made  wonderful 
progress  throughout  the  world 
since  the  advent  of  the  factory 
system  of  butter  making.  The 
customer  of  butter  has  not  only 
been  benefited  bv  beano-  furnished 
a  more  wholesome  and  Palatable 
article  of  food,  but  the  wife  in  the 
farm  has  been  relieved  of  the 
drudoerv  of  making  butter  on  the 
farm.  ^  Where  formerly  the  cream 
was  ripened  and  churned  into  but- 
ter under  conditions  not  conducive 
to  fine  aualitv  in  the  finished  pro- 
duct, and  the  majority  of  cases  by 
unskilled  hands,  now  the  milk  or 
cream  .is  delivered  to  a  modern 
fact  on-  where  conditions  are  suit- 
ed to  the  purpose  of  making  but- 
ter, and  the  result  has  been  a 
wonderful  improvement  in  the 
"iia1ft„  nf  our  dairv  products.  As 
the  cmality  has  improved,  con- 
sumption has  increased,  and  the 
-  r*~~~^  0f  dairy,-,,,,.  nas  been  rp_ 

markable  during  the  past  decade. 


FURNITURE  ! 


Why  pav  high  prices  ? 

Buv  from  thoae  who  make  it'  f,nd  sell 
from  workshop  to  public  direct. 

EENOVATTONS  A  SPECIALITY. 
Write,  call,  or  'phone— Central.  2(03,  ; 
Furniture  Manufacturers. 

Borthwfnk  Rflfri  ft  Harper, 

PTBTE    ST.     ADELAIDE.     fnext  ta 
"  Army  "  Citadel.) 
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Reliable  Saddlery  and 
Harness. 


Hood  reliable  harness  is  essential  to 
(he  man  on  the  land,  hut,  unfortun- 
ately,  in  harness,  as  in  the  case  of 
other-  manufactured  articles,  "  things 

are  not  always  what  they  seem,"  and 
it  is,  therefore,  only  adopting  a  wise 
precaution    to    procure    such     from  a 

maker  of  established  reputation  — 
the  man  who  has  a  record  of  manv 
vears  of  honourable  and  straight 
business  methods  at  his  hack,  Indeed, 
there  is  so  much  "  shoddy  Material 
on  the  market  and  so  well  is  th  B 
material  "got  up"  as  far  as  nP- 
I)earance  is  concerned,  that  the  method 
indicated  is,  nowadays,  the  onlv  re- 
liable one  open  to  the  purchaser  who 
desires  honest  value.  In  regard  to 
harness,  in  particular,  the  buyer  must 

he  able  to  rely  not  only  on  the 
quality  of  the  material  but  on  the 
work  put  into  the  same — either  is 
useless  without  the  other.  TTere,  we 
mav  remark,  that  those  who  send 
their  orders  to  Mr.  C.  TT.  Lehmann 
Adelaide's  progressive  saddler  and 
harness. maker,  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  both  these  important 
points  may  be  relied  on.  Tt  is  mam- 
years  since  Mr.  l^ehmann  commenced 


business,  but  when  he  did  so  he  de- 
cided (o  build  up  his  establishment  on 
sound  lines  and  deal  with  his  patrons 
as  he  would  himself  be  done  by.  now- 
well  he  has  succeeded  is  best  demon- 
strated by  his  steadily  increasing  con- 
nection, the  most  satisfactory  feature 
of  which  is  the  large  proportion  of 
old  customers.  Experience  has  shown 
Mr. Lehmann  that,  give  the  public  a 
good  thing,  and  they  will  show  their 
appreciation  in  a  practical  manner, 
that  is  by  becoming  regular  customers 

and  this,  indeed,  is  the  only  wav  in 

which  any  business  can  be  satisfac- 
torily maintained  and  extended.  Of 
course  in  ,  addition  to  duality  of 
material  and  workmanship  good  value 
a9  regards  price  is  also  essential,  but 
excellent  value  has  always  been  a 
special  feature  of  the  goods  supplied 
by  Mr.  l>hmann.  Prices,  it  is  true, 
are  slightly  in  advance  of  what  thev 
were  a  year  or  two  aero,  but  this  ad- 
vance when  considered  in  connection 
wTth  the  great  advance  that  has  taken 
place  not  only  in  regard  to  raw 
material  but  also  wages  is  verv 
trilling.  Tt  is,  indeed,  only  through 
a  large  turnover  and  by  adopting  the 
latest  methods  ()f  manufacture  that 
such  values  are  still  practicable.  The 
disastrous  fire  which  occurred  so(me 
eighteen  months  ago  at  the  corner  of 
Grenfell  Street  and  TT'mdmarsh  Square 


A.  G.  TOYNE 

Practical  Saddle,  Harness  and 

Collar  Maker  and  Repairer  . .  . 

wishes  to  notify  the  public  that  he  has  removed 
from  20  Franklin  Street  to 

Corner  Pulteney  and  Flinders  Streets 

and  respectfully  solicits  the  continua"oe  of 
your  patronu^e.  All  kinds  of  New  and 
Second-hand  SADDLERY.     Harness  and 

Stable  Requisites  atooked. 
All  Orders  promptly  attended  to.  Repairs 
a  Speciality.  Old  Harness  taken  ss  part 
payment  for  New,  and  full  value  allowed. 
All  work  guaranteed  and  the  most  reasonable 
prices  ch:ircred.  Price-list  free  on  application. 
Buy  dnect  from  the  Maker. 


T.  W.  INGHAM, 

Manufacturer  of  Plaster  and  Cement 
Ornaments,  Fibrous  Ceilings,  Cornices 
and  Arches  a  Specialty. 

His  Workmanship  in  the  principal 
Villas  around-  Adelaide  and  in  the 
Country  Townships,  has  given  him  a 
reputatior  for  the  most  up-to-date 
Artistic  Work  or  Fibrous  Ceilings. 

They  are  non-conductors  of  heat, 
cold,  sound,  dust,  and  fireproof,  and 
give  deep  relief  and  under-cut,  there- 
fore stand  out  well  with  straight  and 
sharp  harresses.  50  designs  to  select 
from.  Estimates  Given. 

WORKSHOP  AND  SHOWROOMS- 
VICTORIA  PLACE,  at  Back  of  Govt. 
Offices,  Adelaide. 


necessitated  Mr.  Lehmann's  securing 
temporary  premises  for  the  time  be- 
ing. He  is,  however,  now  thoroughly 
settled  again  in  his  old  location,  but 
w  ith  greatly  improved  premises,  where 
he  will  be  pleased  to  see  anv  friends 
when  in  town,  specially  during  show 
time.  Mr.  Lehmann,  it  may  be  added, 
is  something  more  than  a  manu- 
facturer of  the  every-day  lines  used 
in  his  business,  for  he  is  an  inven- 
tor of  no  mean  ability,  as  it  proved 
by  his  patent  automatic  horse  collar, 
now  used  by  the  principal  Fire 
Brigades  throughout  the  Continent, 
by  his  improved  horse  winkers  and 
many  other  devices.  Some  vears 
ago  his  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
hideous  contrivances  worn  by  children 
with  deformed  or  imperfect  feet- — con- 
trivances in  which  clumsy  iron  rods 
and  other  unsuitable  materials  were 
freely  used.  -Deeply  alive  to  the 
suffering  entailed  thereby  Mr.  Leh- 
mann set  his  inventive  faculties  to 
work,  and  as  a  result  evolved  a  pure- 
ly leather  boot  suitable  for  the  worst 
cases,  and  which  besides  giving  great 
comfort  to  the  wearer  so  nearly  re- 
sembles the  boot  on  the  sound  foot  as 
to  pass  almost  unnoticed.  As  a 
eon-ynercial  speculation  we  do  not 
suppose  it  has  greatly  benefited  the 
inventor  —  he  has  not  even  patented 
it — but  only  the  leading  surgeons  of 
the  city  can  adequately  appreciate 
the  boon  this  "  improved  boot  "  has 
been  to  suffering  children,  and  thev 
are  loud  in  their  praises.  Although 
his  business  demands  close  atten- 
tion, Mr.  Lehmann  wisely  has  in- 
terests outside  it,  and  his  services 
in  connection  with  the  political  Darty 
with  which  he  is  associated  are 
widely  esteemed  and  appreciated. 


Rubberised  Leather  Belting. 

outlasts  all  other  kinds  and  is  not  affected  by  water  or  heat. 

RUBBERISED  LEATHER  for  "Harness,  boots,  etc.,  is  second  to  none. 
Read  what  Mr.  Chris.  Venning,  of  "  Pearlah,"  Port  Lincoln,  says  : 

"The  RUBBERISED  LEATHER  Harness  that  I  purchased  three  years  ago 
has  been  pretty  well  in  constant  use,  and  is  none  the  worse  for  wear  now. 
Belt  Laces,  bought  same  time,  I  used  for  two  seasons  for  lacing  Harvester 
belts  and  now  I  am  using  same  laces  on  a  Chaffcutter  Belt:  toughest  I 
ever  used.  Braces  bought  the  same  time  are  as  good  as  new,  and  will  last 
me  a  lifetime.  Boot  laces  and  Soles  carry  same  reputation,  and  now  the 
boots,  just  received,  highly  satisfactory.  I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in 
recommending  RUBBERISED  LEATHER  to  all  my  friends." 

From  all  storekeepers.     For  further  particulars, 

HELMSLEY  JONES,  Basement.  Victoria    Buildings,    31    Grenfell  Street, 

Adelaide. 

Sole  agent  for  South   Australia  and  Broken  Hill. 

WANTED  :  A  MOTOR  DRIVER. 

Are  you  satisfied  with  your  present  position,  if  not,  we  can  make  you  a 
proficient  Driver-Mechanic,  capable  of  filling  one  of  the  numerous  openings 
for  Drivers  for  Motor  Lorry,  Taxi-Cab  and  Touring  Cars. 

THE  AUSTRALASIAN  MOTOR  SCHOOL'S 

Tuitiom  is  entirely  practical.  First  the  pupils  are  thoroughly  taught  the 
mechanism,  which  is  given  first  on  a  single  cylinder  engine  to  enable  the 
pupils  to  quickly  grasp  the  action  of  the  working  parts.  They  are  next 
taken  on  a  22-horse  power  car,  and  the  important  moving  parts  taken 
to  pieces  to  enable  the  pupils  to  obtain  a  thorough  and  practical  kmow- 
ledge  of  the  mechanism  in  general,  viz.  :  —  Carburration,  ignition,  gearing, 
transmission  of  power,  wiring  up,  timing,  water  circulation,  cylinder,  tyre 

removing,  etc.,  etc. 

The  second  parts  deals  entirely  with  the  Driving  and  Managing  of  Cars  — 
at  first  in  more  quiet  thoroughfares,  and  afterwards  in  traffic. 

Faults   are  created  en  route,  which  have  to  be  remedied  by  the  pupils,  as 
this  is  the  only  effective  way  of  teaching  learners  how  to  attend  to  running 
repairs.  We  guarantee  proficiency. 

Office  :  Alfred  Chambers  U^l^Z^)  Currie  Street. 

ENROL  AT  ONCE  AND  BETTER  YOUR  POSITION.  SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED.  Open  Day  and  Evening.— Hours,  10  a.m.  to  12  noon  j 

2  p.m.  to  5  p.im.;  Evening,  from  7  p.m,.  to  9  p.m 
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<f  Poultry  Notes  # 


Evolution  of  Artificial 
Incubation. 


Chicken  Talks. 


Getting  the  chick  out  of  the  shell  is 
only  a  small  part  of  the  poultry  busi- 
ness. 

Many  people  can  run  an  incubator, 
but  the  brooder  beats  them. 

The  finest  brooder  ever  made  won't 
do  the  work  better  than  an  old  hen  ; 
but  the  wooden  one  is  open  for  busi- 
ness all  the  time. 

To  grow  chicks  you  must  know 
them — not  only  the  outside,  but  the 
inside — and  study  their  small  likes 
and  dislikes. 

One  brooder  and  fifty  chicks  doesn't 
necessarily  mean  fifty  grown  fowls  in 
six  months  time. 

Don't  start  too  big  ;  a  little  brood 
well  reared  is  better  than  a  large  one 
buried. 

To  give  them  a  good  start,  breed 
them  only  from  healthy  parents,  and 
you  should  rear  95  per  cent. 

A  roupy  parent  means  a  sick  chick, 
and  a  direct  temptation  to  profanity. 

If  you  want  to  succeed,  read  about 
chicks,  talk  about  chicks,  but  above 
all  watch  the  chicks. 

Chickens  cannot  talk,  but  can  be 
more  eloquent  than  a  10/fi  book,  to 
the  one  who  knows  them. 

thickens  were  meant  to  eat  and 
drink,  to  live  and  thrive. 

Man  sometimes  decides  that  thev 
shall  mope  and  die,  but  it  isn't  their 
fault. 

Chicks,  like  children  don't  want 
coddling.  Warmth,  fresh  air,  sun- 
shine, exercise,  and  food  is  all  they 
ask  for.  Don't  forget  the  fresh 
air  and  sunshine  and  exercise  and 
warmth — see  ? 

Warmth  for  the  first  few  days  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  important,  with 
pure  air,  but  don't  roast  them.  That 
should  come  later. 


You  need  not  have  the  skill  af 
a  cabinetmaker  to  manufacture  a 
brooder,  but  you  must  have  common- 
sense. 

Many  a  champion  has  been  reared 
in  a  kerosene  box,  with  a  bit  of 
flannel  and  a  stone  ginger  beer  bottle. 

Rut  a  larger  number  have  passed 
out  of  existence  via  a  ten  guinea 
death  trap. 

A  brooder  should  provide  a  constant 
supply  of  warm,  dry  air.  Can  you 
figure  out  one  for  yourself.  Don't 
forget,  warm,  dry,  plenty.  If  not, 
buy  a  good  one. 

Top,  bottom,  or  side  heat  all  have 
staunch  advocates,  but  a  little  of  all 
is  a  safe  middle  course. 

So  arrange  the  ventilation  that 
when  you  open  the  brooder  in  the 
morning  vou  don't  lose  your  appetite 
for  breakfast. 

The  chirp  of  a  happy  chick  is  plea- 
sant, but  the  cry  of  the  comfortless 
is  worse  than  a  tin  whistle. 

When  you  open  the  brooder  at 
night  and  find  the  chicks  squatting 
comfortably  around  you  may  wager 
they  will  lay  eggs  some  day. 

But  if  they  are  piled  up  and  tramp- 
ling on  one  another  there  are  going 
to  be  troubles— bowel  troubles  for  one, 
bronchial  trouble  for  another. 

A  stuffed  chicken  is  a  sign  of  good 
cookery  but  poor  poultry  keeping. 

Dry  feeding  has  saved  more  chickens 
than  the  cats  have  taken,  and  may 
be  counted  in  millions. 

The  gizzard  of  a  chick  was  provided 
for  use,  not  ornament.  Some  feeders 
appeal   to  regard  it  as  an  accident. 

A     well  -  reared    chick  is  not  a  glut- 
ton, but  it  can  get  outside  and  amaz- 
ing lot  of  green  stuff. 

A  well  brought  up  chicken  is  a 
cleanly  little  beast — 'when  it  <rets  a 
chance. 


By  Rev.  C.  E.  Petersen,  in  American 
Poultry  Journal. 

The  wonderful  progress  in  inventive 
science  is  best  seen  by  going  back  to 
th»  primitive  methods  of  "our  fore- 
fathers, and  yet  in  very  many  of 
these  rude  contrivances  we  find  the 
germ  of  what  is  to-day  a  fully  de- 
veloped piece  of  intricate  machinery, 
that  in  many  instances  almost  seems 
endowed  with  reason. 

It  is  at  least  interesting  to  follow 
in  sorre  detkil  the  evolution  of  our 
modern  incubatar  by  going  back  to 
the  origin  of  this  useful  invention 
that  no  single  man  can  lay  any 
claim  to,  but  which  is  a  combination 
of  many  men's  minds,  and  though  the 
modern  incubator  is  far  from  bein°- 
perfect  in  many  of  its  details,  it  is 
so  great  an  improvement  over  the 
primitive  ethods  that  we  have  put 
it  within  the  reach  of  every  poultry 
man  that  cares  to  use  it  in  his 
hatching  operations,  and  very  few 
there  are  that  do  not  take  advantage 
of  it. 

That  Egypt  is  the  cradle  of  artificial 
incubation  cannot  be  successfully  con- 
tradicted, anvhow  we  cannot  go  back 
farther  for  our  information,  and  there- 
fore will  pivp  ari  account  of  how  an 
Egypt  ain  "  Mamal  "  or  hatching  oven 
is  constructed  and  onerated  to-dav, 
as  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs' 
thousands  of  years  ago. 

The  hatching  oven  or  "  mamal  "  is 
built  with  brick,  about  nine  feet  high, 
with  a  gallery  in  the  middle,  three 
feet  wide  and  eight  feet  high  ;  on 
each  side  of  which  is  a  double  row 
of  rooms,  each  three  feet  wide  and 
four  or  five  feet  broad,  and  twelve 
or  fifteen  feet  long,  and  each  capable 
of  containing  four  or  five  thousand 
eggs,  deposited  in  such  a  manner  as 
not  to  touch  one  another,  upon  a 
iriat  or  a   bed  of  flax. 

At  the  outside  of  one  an|?le  of  the 
btiiMin?  there  is  a  fire-nlace,  from 
which  the  heat  is  conveyed  to  both 
stories  by  means  of  flues,  during  three 

(Continued  from  page  134). 


THE    DIFFERENCE   IS    JUST   THIS  :   WHEN   YOU  USE 

Burford's  Prize  INo.  I  Soap, 

Burford's  INo.  Starch, 
Burford's  Extract  of  Soap, 

YOU    SAVE   YOUE  MONEY. 

WHEN   YOU   USE   A    SUBSTITUTE   THE   OTHER   MAN    SAVES   YOUR  MONEY. 

DON'T    LET    HIM    HAVE  IT. 
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First  Principles. 


Prom  "  Reliable  Poultry  Journal." 

Tt  was  not  many  years  ago  that  the 
tone    of    tlu>    literature  of  poultry 

journals  was  all  optimistic.  Of  late 
years  there  has  hern  a  tendency  to 
admit  that  the  poultry  business    has  • 

problems  that  must  l>e  solved  before 
it  can  he  marie  a  success.  l'oultry- 
men  are  not  "  quitters,"  however,  and 
they  are  busy  trying  to  discover  the 

cause  in  these  pro'ilems.  Having  dis- 
covered that  there  is  a  well-defined 
cause  for  each  residt  obta-ned,  they 
have  made  great  strides  ah  ad.  The 
experiment  stations  have  done  and 
are  do;ng  pood  work  along  this  line, 
and  everywhere  there,  is  a  tendency  to 
talk  of  "results"  and  not  "luck" 
as  formerly. 

I  have  a  great  many  visitors  at  my 
place,  being  somewhat  a  poineer  in 
this  business  in  my  state,  and  it 
amuses  me  to  hear  th  ee  visitors 
talk.  Few  of  them  have  hid  any 
experience,  hut  their  crn'idence  is 
prodigious.  T  do  not  like  to  be  a 
wet  blanket  nor  do  1  th^nk  they 
necessarily  are  igoing  to  fail.  Hit  I 
rlo  think  that  there  is  less  counting 
on  loss  in  the  poultry  bus  ness  thin 
in  any  other  busin  ss  in  which  a 
man  engages.  A  prospective  merchant 
counts  on  bad  debts  and  oth-r  'osses. 
and  in  every  line  of  business  this  is 
considered,  except  in  th°  poultry 
business.  I  am  convinced  that  in  our 
business,  a  man's  failures  are  the 
making  of  him.  if  he  can  hold  out 
long  enough  to  win  out  ;  and  start- 
ing bio-  is  hist  where  ke>'nners  lose 
out.  This  doss  not  mean  that  I  do 
not  believe  in  large  plants,  for  1 
certainly  do  :  but  a  big  plant  has  ill 
of  the  proper  facilities,  while  a  be- 
ginner cannot  possiblv  be  properly 
(ixed.  Tt  must  come  by  degrees,  as 
experience  teaches  the  need. 

-  Failure  almost  Inevitable.  — 

A  visitor  recently  told  me  he  was 
going  into  the  poultry  business  this 
year  and  that  he  expected  to  hatch 
over  ten  thound  chickens  and  raise 
over  eightv  per  cent,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  it  takes  a  very  good 
poultrv  man  to  raise  eighty  per  cent, 
and  the  further  fact  that  he  had  al- 


most no  facilities  for  doing  so.  I 
suggested  that  this  was  a  larije  num- 
ber of  chickeDB  an  I  that  fchev  would 
require  a  considerable  amount  of 
hrooderage.  "  Oh,  1  shall  not  hatch 
them  all  out  at  once."  he  replied. 

I  then  suggested  that  chickens  do 
not  d'v  wll  when  crow  d,  d.  He  replied 
that  he  was  aware  of  the  fact  an] 
(h  it  such  a  measure  would  not  be 
wise.  1  though  as  Rill  Nye  said,  it 
would  be  decidedly  "other-wise." 

Rut  this  man  is  not  really  alive  to 
the  fact  that  crowding  is  unwise — is 
fatal.  He  will  not  know  it  until  ex- 
perience teaeh'S  it  to  h'tu.  He  is  n 
man  of  good  ideas,  and  has  a  sound 
head,  but  he  does  not  understand  nor 
realize  that  there  are  natural  laws 
governing  animal  life  'hat  are  as 
invariable  in  their  workings  as  is  th" 
principle  that  water  will  rise  no 
high-r  than  its  source. 

This  man  exnected  every  fertile  ear? 
incubated  to  hatch.  Like  all  be- 
ginners he  thought  he  could  get 
ahepd  of  all  his  competitors  lw  hatch- 
ing in  Iteceirber  and  January,  not 
realising  that  eg"7**  are  as  dear  as 
voung  chickens  at  that  season  ;  nor 
did  he  take  into  account  the  fact  that 
fertility  is  not  high  nor  s*ron"  dur- 
ing the  winter  months  and  that 
hatches  at  that  time  of  thfl  year  are 
rarely  successful. 

He  expected  to  raise  his  chickens  in 
home-made  brooders,  putting  a  hun- 
dred in  each  brooder.  And  thev  were 
so  noorlv  constructed  that  h°  could 
not  possibly  get  a  h'gher  teirmerature 
than  a^ventv  decrees  !  He  does  not 
know  that  heat  is  the  great  essential 
for  all  growth,  both  animal  and 
vegetable.  Tt  takes  such  men  as 
these  about  a  war  to  com"  to  th" 
conclusion  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  poultry  business. 

— Overcrowding  Fatal.  — 

The  artifieial  method  of  raising 
chickens  (in  brooders!  iW  still  in  the 
experimental  stage,  but  T  am  con- 
vinced that  the  nearer  we  can  get  to 
the  natural  method  in  the  artificial 
way,  the  more  successful  we  shall  be. 
The  hen  succeeds  better  than  a  brooder 
she  has  a  more  limited  num- 
ber   of    clucks.     I  feel    certain  that 


"THE  KELLY" 

DUPLEX  GRINDING  MILL. 

We  receive  many  enquiries  for  a  mill  to  be  operated  by 
hand  power,  and  we  are  pleased  to  say  that  this  mill  is  the 
most  practical  Mill  for  hand  power  we  have  ever  seen.  One 
man  can  easily  grind  fiOlbs.  per  hour. 

Cracks  grain  for  Poultry.         No  end  thrust,  on  shaft. 
Call  and  inspect,  or  write  us  for  further  particulars. 

NORMAN  &  CO., 

BANK  STREET,  ADELAIDE. 


many  of  the  ailments  of  brooder- 
raised  chickens,  not  excepting  white 
diarrhoea,  result  from  the  great  num- 
ber kept  together. 

We  lonow  that  the  mortality  among 
children  is  fifty  per  cent,  yet  among 
aiir  friends  we  do  not  see  any  such 
alarming  death  rate.  But  this  high 
rate  of  mortality  does  exist,  being 
made  up  in  the  crowded  districts  of 
our  largie  cities.  Right  here  is  a 
lesson  for  poultrymen.  Look  for  the 
cause  of  the  high  rate  of  mortality 
in  the  crowded  districts  of  our  large 
cities  and  you  will  find  that  the 
deaths  are  due  to  bad  conditions  and 
bad  food  which  have  lowered  the 
vitality  of  the  parent  and  children. 

Not  only  is  this  true  of  the  human 
race,  but  you. -will  find  it  is  the  sarnie 
with  other  animals.  Put  over  fifty 
sheep  in  a  pasture  in  a  thickly  settled 
community,  and  they  will  promptly 
dieout.  I  am  aware  that  out  west 
on  the  prairies  this  is  not  so,  owinb, 
probably,  to  the  sparseness  of  popula- 
tion, but  it  is  true  of  a  thickly  settled1 
community. 

When  it  comes  to  chickens,  crowding 
is  fatal  to  th°ir  development.  Crowd 
your  chickens  and  they  will  die  off 
until  only  those  that  can  live  in  the 
allotted  space  survive.  Grown  hens 
are  not  so  affected.  The  struggle  for 
existence  with  them  is  not  so  great, 
they  having  already  made  th-mselves, 
as  it  were,  and  how  thev  only  have 
to  sustain  themselves,  without  mak- 
ing any  growth. 

Recently  I  saw  fifty  mule  colts,  in 
one  pasture,  which  were  being  fed  on 
a  splendid,  balanced  ration.  Thev 
made  no  p-rowths  and  consequently 
were  very  unsatisfactory.  I  su^ceeted 
to  the  owner  that  he  seoarate  th°m. 
He  did  so,  and  in  two  weeks  the  irni- 
provement  was  remarkable,  although 
the  new  pastures  were  not  one  bit 
better  than  the  old  ones. 

My  hot -water-heated  brooder  was 
designed  to  hold  two  thousand.  T 
find  that  one  thousand  chicks  do 
twice  as  well  in  it,  and  even  then  T 
separate  or  remove  them  at  three 
weeks  of  age  to  individual  brooders. 
When  T  first  started  out  T  had 
twelve  acres  in  a  colonv  yard  :  now 
T  have  colany  yards  all  about  mv 
place,  and  I  am  very  careful  not  to 
nut  over  two  hund"ed  and  fifty  chick- 
ens in  each.  Now  T  raise  them  former- 
ly I  did  not. 

—  Tnbreedinrr.  Ventilation,  Range.  — 
I  consider  the  keeping  of  a  limited 
number  in  the  brooders  and  the 
separation  of  the  older  chicks  into 
small  flocks  essential  to  success, _  al- 
though there  are  some  other  things 
equally  important— not  to  inbireed,  for 
instance.  T  write  myself  down  as 
oonosed  to  inbreeding,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  some  of  our  best  poultry- 
men  favor  it.  We  have  all  seen  the  re- 
sults of  cousins  marrying  deformities, 
consumption,  idioev — and  science  tells 
us  we  are  only  higher  animals.  In- 
breeding weakens  chickens  beyond  a 
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doubt,  and,  in  my  opinion,  the 
heritage  of  vitality  is  the  best  inherit- 
enee  a  chicken  can  have.  I  use  trap- 
nests  and  breed  from  my  bestlayers, 
but  I  introduce  new  blood  every  year 
and  1  have  nothing  to  complain  of  in 
my  egg  receipts. 

I  also  favor  fresh  air  for  hens, 
voung  chickens,  brooder  chicks,  and 
every  other  fowl.  I  ventilate  my 
breeding  and  colony  houses  as  well 
as  my  brooders  Ijy  tacking  yellow 
cotton  cloth  over  the  windows,  and  J 
lind  a  great  improvement  in  the 
vitality  of  rr-jy  stock.  I  am  careful 
about  the  temperature  of  my  brooder, 
getting  up  at  night  to  replenish  the 
fire,  but  no  matter  how  cold  it  is  I 
have  the  fresh  air  enter  through  the 
cloth-covered  windows. 

I  also  believe  in  a  considerable 
range  for  breeding  stock.  A  large 
lot  has  been  inclosed  with  wire  at 
the  bottom  of  the  runs  in  front  of 
my  breeding  houses.  1  also  have  one 
in  the  back.  During  the  breeding 
season  I  turn  about  fifty  hens  into 
the  front  lot  and  fifty  into  the  back 
lot,  and  I  find  this  increased  range 
greatly  improves  the  fertility  of  the 
eggs.  Too  many  hens  in  one  flock  will 
cause  an  alarming  decrease  in  the 
fertility,  and  1  believe  that  close  con- 
finement will  eventually  ruin  the 
fertility.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  to 
note  that  animals  kept  in  confine- 
ment in  our  zoos  are  very  poor 
breeders,  some  of  them  being  entirely 
sterile. 

By  studying  the  poultry  business  as 
you  would  any  other  enterprise  in 
which  you  -n  ouid  risk  your  time  and 
money,  it  can  bo  made  most  profitable. 
But  in  my  opinion  it  is  a  working- 
man's  business  and  not  a  good  busi- 
ness for  a  rich  man  to  run  with  a 
manager,  as  an  iron  in  the  fire  out 
of  which  he  can  make  a  lot  of  money, 
i  He  seldom  does  it.  It  takes  personal 
[interest  in  the  business  and  plenty  of 
work  from  the  self-interest  stand- 
point to  make  a  success  of  the 
poultry  business. 


Color  Feeding  of  Black 
Fowls. 


Mishandling  a  chickfn  means  spoil- 
ring  a  pullet,  cutting  the  prifit,  and 
■killing  your  interest  in  poultry.  Don't 
do  it. 


Eqqs!  Eqqs! 

Sittings  from  Heavy  Laying 

White  Leghorns 
Black  Leghorns 
Black  Orpingtons 
Silver  Wyandottes 

15  Eggs  to  each  setting.  Guaranteed 
fertile  or  replaced.    10/6  per  setting. 


T.  E.  YELLAND. 
3.  A  Iums    Go -Op    Union,  LAd 


(Continued  from  last  issue). 

In  making  these  late  experiments  I 
worked  on  the  idea  that  yellow  corn 
contains  a  coloring  matter  which  pro- 
duces bronze  barring  in  the  plumage, 
but  the  result  in  experiment  No.  2 
has  placed  a  different  light  on  the 
subject  and  will  be  well  worth  while 
working  ont  more  thoroughly  in  the 
future. 

Experiment  1. — A.  four-year-old  hen 
that  was  bred  from  a  line  of  ex- 
ceptional color  and  had  always  shown 
a  clear,  even,  rich  glossy  green  color, 
free  from  bronze  or  purple,  was  placed 
in  a  coop  where  no  sun  rays  could 
reach  her  and  confined  so  that  she 
could  not  obtain  any  grass  or  food 
of  any  kind  other  than  that  given 
her.  She  was  fed  exclusively  on 
whole  and  cracked  yellow  corn  all 
through  her  molt.  The  result  was 
that  she  showed  bronze  barring 
throughout  her  plumage. 

Experiment  2. — Two  hens  that  were 
of  a  dull  black  color,  almost  free  from 
any-  greenish  sheen,  were  handled 
throughout  their  molt  the  same  as  in 
experiment  1.  The  result  was  that 
no  bronze  barring  was  produced,  but 
their  color  was  improved  to  quite  an 
extent,  showing  considerable  greenish 
sheen  free  from  bronze  or  purple. 
This  was  a  surprise  to  me  and  was  a 
result  I  was  not  looking  forj  especially 
the  improvement  in  color,  and  brings 
up  the  question,  Does  the  corn  supply 
coloring  matter  that  will  improve  the 
color  in  plumage  where  it  does  not 
already  contain  in  its  natural  state 
all  that  it  will  stand,  but  in  other 
cases  supplies  an  excess  of  color 
which  produces  purple  or  bronze 
barring  ? 

However  this  one  experiment  is  not 
sufficient  to  warrant,  such  as  bein  r  a 
fact,  but  as  it  is  conceded  by  breeders 
that  purple  or  bronze  barring  is  the 
result  of  any  ^xcess  of  color,  it  is 
very  reasonable  to  suppose  that  such 
may  be  the  case. 

Experiment  '•'■>.  —  An  exceptionally 
strong  colored  cock  bird,  free  from 
bronze  or  purple,  (aways  had  been  so, 
from  a  chick)  was  placed  ini  a  pen  10 
by  12  feet  with  a  large  run  contain 
plenty  of  grass  and  shade  and  was 
fed  on  yellow  corn  exclusively.  The 
result  was  he  showed  bronze  barring, 
but  not  nearly  to  such  an  extent  as 
the  hen  in  experiment  1.  This  would 
indicate  that  the  grass,  seeds,  etc., 
obtained  .in  this  run  offset  the  effect 
of  the  corn  to  some  extent. 

Experiment  4. — A  high  colored  cock 
bird  free  from  bronze  or  purple  was 
confined  in  pen  and  run  same  as  cock 
bird  in  experiment  '■'  and  fed  on  a 
ration  one  third  wheat  and  one-third 
oats,  with  an  occasional  light  feed  of 
buckwheat  as  a  change  of  diet.  This 
bird  did  not  show  any  bronze  barring 
and  at  a  glance  his  color  looked 
perfect,  but  upon  close  examination  g 


bluish  bar  could  be  detected  now  and 
then  across  a  feather,  more  especial- 
ly in  some  of  the  wing  feathers. 

This  would  indicate  that  the  effect 
of  the  corn  was  not  so  great  on 
account  of  the  amount  fed  and  was 
offset,  to  an  extent,  by  thd  other  food 
consumed. 

Other  than  the  birds  used  in  these 
experiments,  my  birds  were  allowed 
the  free  run  of  the  farm  as  soon  as 
the  breeding  seasan  was  over,  the 
same  as  in  years  past,  and  no  corn 
is  fed  until  they  are  all  through  their 
molt  and  housed  again  for  winter, 
when  the  cold  weather  sets  in,  and  I 
have  found  with  this  treatment  the 
color  question  is  the  least  of  n?iy 
troubles. 

From  the  result  of  the  above  ex- 
periments, the  questions  in  my  mind 
now  are  :  Does  the  yellow  corn  supply 
a  foreign  colouring  matter  that  enters 
into  the  feathers,  producing  purple  or 
bronze  barring,  or  does  it  increase  the 
color  thus  producing  purple  or  bronze 
barring,  from  an  excess  of  color.  The 
question  is  one  of  rapidly  increasing 
importance. — Reliable  Poultry  Journal. 
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(Continued  from  page  i.W). 
or    four    hours    daily,    at    stated  in- 
tervals. 

Ventilators  are  also  used,  Est  the 
heat  should  he  too  great  — .  the 
standard  temperature  being  th.it  of 
the  warm  baths  of  the  country. 

About  the  middle  of  January  the 
ovens  are  inspected  and  repaired  ; 
and  ,as  they  are  public,  and  as  each 
has  a  circuit  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
villages,  notice  is  given  to  the  in- 
habitants so  as  they  may  come  and 
bring  their  eggs. 

As  soon  as  a  suitable  quantity  of 
eggs  is  collected  together  they  are 
put  into  the  rooms  that  are  to  serve 
for  the  first  brood  ;  for  the  whole  of 
the  ovens  are  never  employed  at  once 
on  the  same  brood,  but  onlv  one  half 
of  those  which  the  building  contains. 

The  eggs  are  ranged  three  deep  in 
the  lower  rooms  of  each  oven  on  a 
bed  of  chopped  straw  and  dust , 
which  mixture  Aristotle  probably  mis- 
took for  dung,  and  several  centuries 
later  misled  the  great  French  in- 
vestigator Reaumur  in  his  experi- 
ments. 

As  the  fuel  "burns  away  it  is  re- 
newed three  times  a  day  and  as 
many  at  llight,  with  the  same  pre. 
caution  each  time  to  open  up  for  a 
few  moments  the  hole  in  the  roof. 

The  lire  is  thus  continued  during 
tin  days  ;  a  long  experience,  a  skil- 
ful hand,  and  the  application  of  eggs 
against  the  eye  balls  are  the  only 
thermometers  used  in  Egypt  for  regu- 
lating the  temperature. 

During  that  space  of  time  the  egj;s 
are  often  turned  and  examined,  and 
those  "that  are  clear,  add  lid  or  with 
dead  germs  in  them  are  thrown  out. 

On  the  eleventh  day  the  second 
brood  is  forwarded  by  placing  fresh 
eggs  in  the  interior  cells  of  the  six 
ovens  left  empty  at  the  first  brood, 


and  the  furrows  of  their  upper  cells 
are  Idled  with  lighted  fuel. 

As  soon  as  the  tires  are  Lighted  in 
these  ovens  they  are  put  out  in  the 
others,  so  that  the  eggs  of:  the  latter 
are  no  longer  heated,  but  by  the 
lire  lately  made  in  thje  former,  an  1 
only  receive  heat  by  the  side  windows 
in  the  upper  chambers  of  the  ovens, 
which  remain  constantly  open. 

The  second  brood  thus  f.ot  for- 
ward, they  take  from  the  lower  rooms 
of  the  ovens  first  used,  one  -  half  of 
the  eggs,  to  lay  them  out  on  the 
lloor  of  the  upper  rooms. 

This  change  is  made  because  these 
eggs  require  the  greater  care  the 
nearer  they  draw  to  the  time  whin 
chickens  are  to  issiir  from  them;  and 
by  being  on  the  floors  may  be  in- 
spected, turned  and  taken  up  with 
greater  ease. 

When  the  twentieth  day  of  'incuba- 
tion is  arrived,  some  chicks  are  al- 
ready seen  to  Iweak  their  shell,  the 
greater  part  issue  on  the  morrow 
with  or  without  help;  but  few  wait 
for  the  twenty-second  day. 

The  stronj^st  chickens  are  taken  to 
the  room  allot  ted  to  then1!,  and  from 
there  are  distributed  to  those  "  who 
furnished  the  eggs,  and  who  obtain 
two  chickens  for  every  three  eggs  ; 
the  weakest  are  kept  a  few  days 
longer. 

We  have  chosen  this  description  of 
the  Egyptain  method  from  a  number 
of  treatises  on  the  subject,  because  of 
its  clear  and  concise  statements. 

On  the  revival  of  aits  in  Europe  the 
Egytain  method  of  artificial  incuba- 
tion spread  successively  to  Malta,  to 
Sicily,  to  Italy  and  then  to  France 
and  England. 

Mains  tells  us  in  his  Treatise  that 
one  of  the  dukes  of  Florence  sent  to 
Egypt  for  a  Bermain  to  superintend  a 
hatching  oven  for  him  ;  and  Alphonsus 


The  "  Comet "  is  the  Incubator 
You  should  buy. 


for^jyou  can  rely  on  getting  a  good  hatch.  Why  wait 
for  broody  hens,  when  tyou  can  get  eggs  hatched  so 
cheaply  and  without  trouble. 

Call  and  inspect  or  write  us — 

NORMAN  &  CO., 

BANK  STREET,  ADELAIDE. 


C  G.  SHEPPARD    &  CO. 

If  you  wish  to  sell  or  purchase  HOU  SE,  GARDEN,  or  FARM  property 
consult  us,  and  we  will  give  you  our      best  advice.     No  business  no  oharge. 

C.  G.  SHEPPARD  &  00.,    20,  OTTRRIE  STREET. 
Telephone  3370.  Opp.  Savings  Bank. 


11  of  Naples  set  up  one  at  his  country 

residence. 

Charles  VII I  of  France  in  14lJ(i  had 
one  built  at  Amboise,  and  Francis  I 
another  at  Montrichard. 

There  is  a  curious  entry  extant  of 
the  expenses  of  the  oven  at  Aimboise, 
u  bach  runs  thus  : 

"  Paid  to  Messer  Nicolas  Vigans, 
an  Italian,  for  fourteen  days  'by  him 
taken  and  employed  for  working  an 
oven  at  the  said  place  of  Amboise, 
for  hatching  and  rearing  chickens 
without  hens,  which  he  has  done  for 
the  King's  pleasure,  during  this  time, 
af  a  rale  of  lour  sols  two  denieru  per 
day,  and  has  been  paid,  as  appears 
by  his  receipt,  the  sum  of  fifty-eight 
sols  four  drillers    (about  five  shillings). 

"  To  the  said,  the  number  of  1,WWJ 
eggs  by  him  bought  at  the  afore- 
time in  order  to  have  them  hatched 
and  have  chickens  for  the  said,  at  the 
rate  of  lour  sols  deniers>per  hundred." 

In  the  year  1750  a  work  published 
in  Pails  and  in  the  same  year  trans- 
lated into  English,  giving  in  detail 
what  was  comprehended  in  the  title 
of  the  book  :  THE  ART  Of  Hatching 
and  Bringing  up  Domestick  F'owls  of 
all  Kinds,  At  any  Time  of  the  Year. 
Either  by  means  of  the  heat  of  Hot- 
Beds  or  that  of  Common  Fire. 

(Continued  on  Page  138). 

 <$  

Exhibition  Poultry  and  Its 
Influences  on  the  Industry. 


Of  late  years  a  very  sharp  line  of 
demarcation  has  been  drawn  be- 
tween those  who  breed  poultry 
and  show  tbem,  and  those  who 
breed  poultry  and  do  not  show 
them.  More  than  that,  those  who 
do  not  show  their  poultry  have 
made  very  strong  statements  about 
the  unwisdom  of  those  who  do 
so — or,  to  lift  the  question  out  of 
all  its  personal  aspect,  have  un- 
hesitatingly asserted  that  poultry 
shows  have  done  unmitigated 
harm,  that  before  such  shows 
were  held  poultry  were  in  all  ways 
better  than  thev  are  now,  and  that 
the  fanciers  and  exhibitors  have 
spoilt  every  breed  which  they  have 
taken  up. 

I  use  the  term  "  exhibition 
poultry  "  in  the  heading  of  my 
paper  because  it  was  chosen  for 
me,  and  it  doubtless  was  chosen 
because,  it  is  current  in  common 
parlance.  Like  many  current 
terms  it  is  not  very  accurate  nor 
felicitous,  for  it  may  seem  to  sug- 
gest that  "  exhibition  poultry  " 
are  a  race  or  a  collection  of  races 
of  poultry  as  distinguished  from 
non-exhibited  races,  instead  of  be- 
ing the  best  (whether  rightly  or 
wrongly  thought  so  is  not  the  qncs- 
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tion)  of  all  races,  wflnch  are  on 
that  account  exhibited. 

Poultry  shows  have  originated 
within  living  memory.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  say  what  was  the  im- 
mediate cause  which  brought 
them  into  vogue  ;  probably  a  con- 
junction of  causes  did  so.  Such 
as  : — 

1.  The  publication  of  such  boots 
as  Dixon's  "  Ornamental  and 
Domestic  Poultrv,"  and  some- 
what later  that  of  "  The  Poultry 
Book,"  bv  Wingfield  and  Johnson, 
which  drew  public  attention  to  the 
fact,  known  only  to  the  few  before, 
that  the  varieties  of  poultry  were 
manv,  some  of  them  very  beauti- 
ful. 

2.  The  fact  that  ahe  English 
world  began  to  travel  far  more 
than  aforetime  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  and  was  there  struck 
by  the  fact  that  eggs  and  poultry- 
were  more  plentiful  than  at  home, 
inclined  our  country  -  men  and 
country-women  to  ask  themselves, 
"  Why  should  this  be  so  ?"  and  to 
look  favourably  upon  any  means 
which  drew  attention  to  poultry 
breeding,  and  I  think  no  impartial 
person  can  deny  that  the  earlier 
poultry  shows  did  so  in  a  remark- 
able way. 

3.  A  general  love  of  competi- 
tion, born  of  an  a^e  of  progress 
The  Royal  Agricultural  Society , 
and  many  other  like  societies,  had 
through  shows,  stimulated  an  im- 
provement in  the  breeds  of  horses, 
of  cattle,  of  sheep,  and  of  pigs. 
Might  not  a  like  improvement  in 
poultrv  be  brought  about  by  like 
means  ?  Lastly,  poultrv  shows  had 
scarcely  been  started  when  a 
further  stimulus  was  given  to  their 
promotion  bv  fresh  importations 
from  the  East. 

"  Poultry  were<  better  before 
there  were  poultry  shows,  there- 
fore what  good  have  they  and  the 
fanciers  done  ?"  The  statement  is 
one  easy  to  make,  and  not  very 
easy  either  to  prove  or  disprove. 
There  are  very  few  whose  memory 
goes  back  to  a  time  before  there 
were  poultry  shows  at  all  ;  still 
fewer  who  had  then  arrived  at  a 
time"  of  life  when  they  were  likely 
to  make  an  intelligent  generalisa- 
tion on  such  a  subject. 

I  come  to  what  I  can  speak  of 
with  more  confidence  —  viz.,  my 
own  experience.  I  have  kept  two 
old  English  breeds,  or  call  them, 
if  you  prefer  it,  two  varieties  of 
one  breed,  for  over  thirty  years, — 
I  mean  Dorkings,  the  one  silver  or 
light  grey,  the  other  pure  white, 
rosecombed.  I  assert  without  the 
least  hesitation  that  they  are  to- 
day far  more  hardy  and  far  more 


productive,  as  they  are  more 
symmetrical  and  more  beautiful, 
especially  so  the  white  breed,  than 
they  were  when  I  took  them  up. 

in  boyhood  I  started  Dorkings 
on  the  gravel  of  Middlesex, prover- 
bially good  for  poultry.  For  the 
last  twenty  years  1  have  kept 
them  on  the  heavy  and  sticky 
loam  of  the  Valley  of  the  Wye  ; 
not  an  ideal  soil  for  fowls.  Then 
I  was  much  trouMed  with  'bumble 
foot,"  or  rheumatism  ;  I  have  al- 
most forgotten  what  it  w<as. 
Dorkings  were  then  poor  layers  ; 
nowadays  mine  lay  so  incessantly 
that  a  large  number  of  them 
never  go  broody  at  all,  and  I 
have  to  fall  .back  upon  others  hens 
as  foster-mothers.  To  what  do 
you  attribute  this  improvement  { 
is  a  question  which  will  naturally 
be  asked.  First  of  all  I  attribute 
it  to  the  fact  that  in  the  case  ol 
these  breeds  at  least,  the  require- 
ments of  intelligent  fanciers  have 
been  entirely  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  utility.  A 
given  compactness  of  form  with 
deep  breast  has  been  the  first 
point  insisted  on,  and  that  be- 
cause it  is  the  form  which  gives 
the  maximum  of  delicate  meat. 
Even  the  requirements  of  feather 
are  not  so  absurd  and  arbitrary 
as  people  try  to  make  out.  One 
of  these  two  varieties,  to  suit  the 
fancier's  eye,  should  have  pure 
silvery,  not  straw-coloured  hackles; 
with  the  other  it  is  de  rigueur 
that  its  plumage  should  be  white 
all  over,  without  tinge  of  yellow. 
These  are  the  so-called  "  fancy- 
points  "  in  which  I  have  lived  to 
see — I  hope  in  a  small  way  to 
contribute  to — the  greatest  im- 
provement. 

"  What  can  it  really  matter," 
I  have  been  asked,  "  whether  your 
fowls  look  white  or  yellow  ?"  It 
matters  just  this  much.  A  yellow 
tinge  in  light-coloured  fowls,  cer- 
tainlv  in  these  breeds,  is  a  sign  of 
tendency  to  jaundice  ;  and  liver 
Complaint  is  about  the  most  fatal, 
the  most  contagious,  ajnd  heredi- 
tary complaint  which  can  devastate 
the  poultry  yard.  Here,  is,  I 
think,  a  clear  instance  in  which 
poultry  shows,  and  breeding  up  to 
a  show  standard,  have  done  some- 
thing for  a  profitable  and  a  pure 
race. 

Hut  it  may  be  said  there  were 
good  and  pure  breeds  before  there 
were  fanciers,  certainiy  before 
there  were  exhibitions.  The  latter 
statement  is  undoubtedly  correct  ; 
I  doubt  if  the  former  is  so,  for 
from  the  minute  descriptions  of 
the  points  of  pure-bred  poultry 
which  we  find  in  old  books  from 
that   of    Columella    downwaffds  I 
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am  inclined  to  think  that  the  pro- 
duction of  these  breeds  ages  ago 
was  probably  due  to  men  who 
were  fanciers  as  well  as  utilitarians. 
Good  pure  breeds  there  certainly 
were  100  years  ago.  I  very  much 
doubt  whether,  apart  from  the 
interest — the  intelligent  interest,  as 
I  think — which  fanciers  have  be- 
stowed on  their  perpetuuiUion, 
those  breeds  would  to-day  have 
existed  in  anything  like  purity. 

"It  is  all  the  fault  of  shows  and 
of  fanciers  "  we  are  told.  I  very 
much  doubt  it  ;  experience  leads 
me  to  disbelieve  that  a  really7  good 
established  and  acclimatised  breed 
can  so  easily  be  spoilt.  The  fact 
of  its  rapid  deterioration  shows 
that  it  never  was  a  good  breed,  or 
never  was  suited  to  our  climate, 
or  was  not  in  any  true  sense  a 
pure  breed  at  all  !  And  here  I 
would  draw  the  widest  distinction 
between  the  old  breeds,  which  have 
stood  the  twofold  test  of  time  and 
of  climate — i.e.,  which  have  proved 
good  and  useful  through  dozens  of 
generations,  and  that  in  our  Hritish 
climate,  or  some  part  of  it,  and 
newly  produced  or  newly  imported 
so-called  breeds,  often  little  more 
than  cross-bred,  which  have  stood 
no  such  test  at  all.—"  Poultry." 
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Preparing   for  the   Show  Room. 


From  "  Reliable  Poultry 
Journal.'' 

Ivet  it  be  understood  in  the  be- 
ginning that  all  the  skill  and 
knowledge  ol  those  ol  experience 
in  the  art  ol  litting  birds  for  the 
show  room  cannot  transform  a 
second  rate  specimen  into  a  pri/.e 
winner.  Neither  can  a  bird  of 
royal  pedigree,  standard  weight 
and  fashionable  markings  win  un- 
less in  the  pink  of  condition. 
Hence  the  successful  fanciers  of 
today,  throughout  poultrydom, 
are  those  who  raise  the  very  best 
birds  and  show  them  in  the  best 
possible  condition. 

Competition  in  the  modern  show 
room  is  so  keen,  and  the  work  of 
the  breeder  in  producing  high 
scoring  specimens  so  far  in  ad- 
vance of  what  it  was  twenty,  or 
even  ten  years  ago,  that  a  bird 
to  wiu,  must  necessarily  be  shown 
in  perfect  trim  and  must  have 
been  hatched  well  from  vigorous, 
healthy  ancestors  of  highest 
quality,  and  from  chickhood  up  to 
the  show  room  should  have  the 
closest  care  and  the  benefit  of 
proper  feed,  range  and  attention. 

I  do  not  sav  this  to  discourage 
the  fancier  of  limited  experience 
who  exhibits  his  birds  for  the 
first  time.  On  the  contrary,  he 
is  the  fellow  I  want  to  assist,  and 
I  urge  him,  no  matter  however 
good  or  bad  your  birds  may  be, 
show  them  in  their  best  possible 
form  in  order  to  learn  from  your 
score  card  what  their  merits  and 
defects  may  be. 

•  The  word  "  condition,:'  as  de- 
fined bv  the  American  Standard  of 
Perfection,  has  a  broad  meaning, 
and  in  its  direct  application  to  a 
fowl,  means  health,  cleanliness  and 
beauty  of  plumage.  These  quali- 
ties cannot  be  given  to  a  bird  in 


a  day  or  a  week,  but  are  the  re- 
sult of  good  breeding,  proper 
feeding,  shade,  fresh,  clean  water, 
clean,  dry,  well  ventilated  char- 
ters and  good  range  during  the 
call  period  of  growth.  Six  weeks 
before  the  opening  of  the  show 
season1,  select  from  your  stock  a 
number  of  the  largest,  most  shape- 
ly and  best  marked  birds,  which 
should  be  placed  in  large  yards 
with  shade  and  grass  run,  if  pos- 
sible—  (cockerels  in  separate  yards 
from  pullets).  The  roosting  house 
should  be  kept  scrupulously  clean 
bv  use  of  lime  disinfectants  and  in- 
secticide. Ivxainine  birds  closely 
and  if  infested  with  mites  or  lice, 
get  rid  of  them  at  once  by  insejet 
powder,  or  some  standard  remedy. 
The  perches  in  the  house  should 
not  be  over  twelve  inches  high 
and  should  be  removable.  In  the 
vard  keep  clean,  fresh  water  that 
should  be  renewed  several'  times 
dail  -  during  the  warm  weather. 
In  good  sized  shallow  boxes  grit, 
charcoal  and  crushed  shell  should 
be  kept.  Now  comes  the  question 
of  feed  that  will  insure  health, 
jjrowth  and  bring  out  the  pi  mil- 
age in  clear,  clean  colours.  Gradu- 
allv  work  the  birds  into  a  ration 
that  is  well  balanced,  and  one 
that  contains  the  greatest  pos- 
sible \  anety  of  food  that  a  bird 
will  eat,  and  feed  plentifully.  I 
have  never  yet  found  that  I  was 
feeding  young  growing  stock  too 
much.  Thev  may  tire  of  one  kind 
of  feed  and  perhaps  leave  it  un- 
touched. This  is  not  due  to  the 
birds  not  being  hungry — on  the 
contrary,  thev  mav  eat  freely  of 
some  other  food,  if  given  it. 
Hence,  the  necessity  of  variety.  I 
feed  sound  grain,  principally 
wheat,  milk,  cabbage  and,  at  noon 
daily,  a  mash  composed  of  two 
parts  bran   and  two    parts  corn 


meal'  and  one  part  ground  beef 
scraps  mixed  with  milk.  The  even- 
in  c  feed  is  wheat,  corn  or  sun- 
llower  seed,  and  of  the  latter  I 
think  highly,  as  they  exert  a  most 
beneficial  effect  on  the  growth  of 
feathers.  Bear  in  mind  that  in 
followir"  this  plan,  1  am  feeding 
for  condition.  Condition  that 
means  health,  cleanliness  and 
beautiful  plumairc.  I  want  no  pale 
combs  and  shanks,  dull  colors  in 
plumage  and  slender,  '  meagre 
necks.  The  birds  must  have  the 
essential  elements  in  food  to  make 
bone  and  feathers,  as  well  as 
llesh,  and  this  ration  gives  me 
better  results  than  anything  I 
have  ever  tried.  The  ground  beef 
scraps  is  twice  the  quantity  some 
of  our  best  breeders  recommend, 
but  20  per  cent,  animal  feed  in 
the  mash  does  better  for  me  ithan 
10  per  cent.  Milk  is  objected  to 
by  some,  but  I  have  yet  to  find  it 
harmful.  I  substitute  when  I 
can,  cut  bone  instead  of  the  beef 
scraps,  but  cannot  say  it  is  any 
better,  and  onlv  do  so  for  the  sake 
of  variety.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  oats  and  other  grains. 
They  are  good,  but  no  better  than 
wheat.  My  method  is  not  a  model 
one  for  feeding.  The  birds  are 
never  without  feed,  contrary  to  the 
rule  practised  by  many  breeders  of 
feeding  just  what  will  quickly  be 
eaten  up  clean,  but  it  gives  me 
good  results,  both  in  the  show 
room  and  in  the  breeding  pen, 
after  the  show  season  closes. 

Follow  this  plan  of  yarding  and 
feeding  up  to  a  week  before  the 
time  for  shipment  to  first  show. 
Weigh  your  birds  often  and  look 
them  over  each  night  to  see  that 
the}'  have  full  crops  and  then  be- 
gin the  final  work  of  preparation 
for  the  exh  bition. 

If  you  have  kept  everything  per- 
fectly clean,  aod  your  yard  has 
been  shaded,  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary   to    wash   your    birds  unless 
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Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  : 


Ckl,  1st  and  Sp.  at  Victoria  P.  *  K.  C. 
Show  ;  1st  and  Medal  Essendon  Show, 
Vic;  1st  and  Sp.  Adelaide  P.  &  K.  Club  Show,  1911;  Hens  and  Pullets, 
all  winners,  P.  &  K.  C.  Show,  Adelaide,  1911  :  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  Pullet, 
March  Royal  Show.    Good  Utility,  £1  Is 


Buff  Orpingtons  : 


Birds  1st  and  2nd  Ckl.,  let,  and  2nd  Pullet,  March 
Royal  Show.    Good  sound  color  and  healthy  stock  ; 
also  good  winter  layers  and  splendid  birds  for  Export  trade.   £1  Is.  setting. 


Rhode  Island  Reds : 


America's  leading  utility  birds,  lately  imported 
into  Australia  by  me. 


White  Plymouth  Rocks 

and  excellent  Table  Birds. 
Royal  Show.    £1  Is. 


White  Orpingtons 


•  Snow-white  birds,  easy  to  breed  and  rear, 
"  typical  Farmer's  fowl,  good  Winter  Layers 
lst  and  2nd  Ckl.,  lit  and  2nd  Pullet,  March 


Imported  and  prize-winning  stock.  Won  1st  Ckl, 
1st  Pullet  Royal  Show,  Adelaide,  September,  1910. 
1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  Ckl.,  1st  and  2nd  Pullet,  March  Royal  Show.  Great 
Winter  Layers  and  good  Table  Birds.    £1  Is.  setting. 

Pekin  DllCkS  ■  Never  beaten  in  show  pen.    Four  Firsts,  1  Second,  2  Sp 
.  at  p.  4  k.  Club  Show,  Adelaide,  191 1,  out  of  five  entries 
Two  Firsts,  1  Second  and  Special  at  Royal  A.  &  H.  Show,  Adeleide,  Sept. 
1910,  out  of  three  entries.    A  limited  number  of  Settings  at  £2  2s. 


I  am  now  booking  orders  for  breeding  pens. 


I  mate  my  breeding  pens  in  June  and  will  supply  egge  for  setting. 
Book  early  avoid  dissapointment 


Could  not.  supply  all  oideri  last  season. 


Eggs  securely  packed  and  delivered  on  Rail  or  Coach  (buyer  pays  carriage).    Eggs  All  Stamped  Koonoowarra.    My  Stodk  won  23  prizes  at  Royal  Show,  March  2921. 
Terms:  Cash  with  Order.      I  keep  nothing  but  Al  Stock.      I  cull  heavily  and  breed  only  from  the  Best. 


P.  O.  MANUEL,   Enfield,  S.A. 


Telephone :  Central  273. 
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thev  are  of  some  wliite  breed,  and 
jossibly  not  then  unless  the  at- 
nosphere  of  vour  premises  is  filled 
with  dust  and  coal  smoke.  But 
I  your  birds  are  not  clean,  snow 
>vhite,  you  better  wash  them.  Use 
:astile  soap  and  warm  water, 
naking  a  thick  lather  which 
should  be  applied  freely,  but  gent- 
ry, to  all  feathered  sections  of 
the  fowl.  Spend  some  time  in 
this  and  work  the  lather  profusely 
uto  the  feathers  to  the  skin, 
rt'hen  thoroughly  "  lathered,"  hold 
firds  by  feet  and  head  and  draw 
through  a  tub  of  warm  water  (not 
hot)  repeatedly,  until  feathers  are 
iree  from  all  soapy  matter.  Then 
till  the  tub  again  with  water  and 
rinse  thoroughly.  Ask  your  wife 
to  prepare  the  tub  as  she  would 
in  bluing  the  white  garments  of 
the  weeKly  wash,  and  in  this 
P  blue  "  water  give  the  bird  "its 
Snal  bath.  Place  the  bird  after 
pressing  out  all  the  water  you  can 
with  your  hands  in  a  slatted 
:oop  with  open  side  to  a  warm 
stove  and  keep  there  for  several 
lours.  The  bottom  of  coop  should 
be  covered  with  an  inch  of  shav- 
ings, sawdust  or  fine  cut  straw. 
Don  t  let  the  bird  get  too  warm, 
ueither  should  it  get  chilled,  and 
after  being  partially  dry,  if  the 
lay  be  warm,  put  coop  where 
bird  may  be  in  the  sunshine.  Be 
careful  to  keep  bird  out  of  drafts 
while  wet,  for  colds  are  easily  con- 
tracted during  the  washing  pro- 
cess. This  plan  works ,  wonders 
with  a  dirty  bird,  but  to  my  mind 
the  whiteness  is  not  as  pure  and 
attractive  as  that  of  a  bird  that 
is  of  the  "stay  white"  kind,  and 
that  has  had  the  benefit  of  clean 
quarters  and  environment  that  are 
conducive  to  "  stay  whiteness." 

Now  that  your  bird  is  washed, 
dried  and  clean,  place  him  in  an 
exhibition  coop.  Set  coop  under 
shelter,  but  in  the  light.  Water 
and  feed  as  usual  and  invite  your 
friends  to  see  him.  If  he  is  dis- 
posed to  rebel  at  his  limited  quar- 
ters and  £et  frightened  at  the 
approach  of  strangers,  you  will 
find  it  necessary  to  spend  some 
time  in  getting  him  to  stand 
naturally,  and  to  become  accus- 
tomed to  visitors.  My  plan  with 
a  wild  bird  is  to  feed  sparingly 
but  often,  and  all  visitors  who 
come,  as  well  as  different  members 
of  the  family,  approach  him  with 
some  dainty  bit  of  food  of  which 
be  is  fond.  Two  or  three  days  of 
such  treatment  generally  over- 
comes all  disposition  to  shyness 
and  the  birds  get  to  enjoy  the 
attention  of  visitors.  In  such 
fuses  care  should  be  taken  to  feed 
freelv  at  night  all  the  bird  will 
eat. 


It  is  most  important  that  your 
birds  get  this  training,  lor  with- 
out it  the  .  confinement  in  new 
coops,  the  noise  of  the  show 
room  and  the  attention  of  ,  the 
show  patrons  will  frighten  them 
untd  they  stand  awkwardly,  out 
of  shape,  and  present/  anything  but 
a  high-bred  appearance,  and  when 
in  the  judges'  hands  cannot  re- 
ceive its  just  score  for,  shape.  The 
dav  before  shipping  take  your  bird 
from  the  coop  for  a  final  inspec- 
tion and  the  freshening  touches. 
Look  carefully  for  broken  feathers, 
which  should  be  removed.  Then 
wash  legs,  feet  and  toes  with 
warm  water  and  a  soft  brush.  If 
lines  between  scales  on  legs  are 
filled  with  dust,  remove  with 
toothpick,  but  avoid  scratching. 
Drv  with  cloth  and  dry  thorough- 
ly. Then  apply  with  finger  a 
small  amount  of  vaseline  or  sweet 
oil,  and  spend  some  time  in 
rub  lung  or  polishing  with  flannel 
cloth  untd  the  bright  natural 
color  of  feet  and  legs  is  brought 
out. 

Wash  next  the  face,  wattles, 
beak  and  comb.  Rub  comb  very 
gently,  else  it  will  present  a  raw 
appearance.  Apply  to  it  a  little 
sweet  oil  and  it  will  look  bright, 
clean  and  of  fine  texture,  tro  over 
the  entire  body  of  the  bird  with 
a  flannel  cloth  to  remove  dust. 
They  are  now  as  fit  as  you  can 
make  them.  Feed,  water  and  ship 
in  all  wood  light  shipping  coops, 
with  solid  sides  but  slatted  tops. 
Straw,  chaff  or  sawdust  should 
cover  bottom  of  coop,  and  do  not 
crowd  the  birds  in  shipping,  else 
vou  may  have  wry  tails  and 
broken  feathers.  Neither  should 
vou  place  large  and  small  birds 
in  same  coop,  or  birds  that  are 
strangers  to  each  other.  Coop  to- 
gether only  those  that  have  been 
raised  together,  and  only  show  in 
the  show  room  birds  of  agreeable 
dispositions  in  same  exhibition 
coop.  Where  two  or  more  are 
cooped  together,  one  may  be  the 
controlling  spirit,  and  dominate 
the  others  into  a  dejected,  crest- 
fallen,  "  hen  pecked  "  appearaoce. 


Arriving  at  the  show  rooms, 
take  birds  from  coop,  and  never 
catch  a  bird  by  legs  in-  taking 
from  coop.  Carefully  but  firmly 
grasp  it  by  the  wing  joint  next 
to  the  body  and  draw  it  out  head 
first.  Look  them  over  carefully 
to  remove  the  dust  of  travel.  Give 
comb,  feet  and  legs  a  careful  clean- 
ing. Water  and  feed  lightly  and 
trust  them  to  the  mercy  and  wis- 
dom of  the  poultry-  judge. 

Do  not  feed  too  heavily  untd  the 
judging  is  over,  as  an  overfed 
specimen  looks  dull,  sluggish  and 
is  lacking  in  that  bright,  active, 
snappy  appearance  that  pleases  a 
judge.  Throughout  the  continu- 
ance of  the  show,  water  carefully, 
but  feed  only  moderately,  and  of 
as  great  variety  as  you  can  get. 
At  night,  if  the  light  burns  all 
night,  drop  a  curtain  or  newspaper 
over  front  of  coop  to  exclude 
fight. 

Now  a  bit  of  experience  in  the 
matter  of  weight.  "  Won  on 
weight  "  is  a  proverb  of  the  show 
room,  and  Judge  I.  K.  Felch  says 
"you  are  beaten  before  the  show 
opens  if  your  entries  are  below 
weight." 

Last  winter  I  was  fitting  six 
head  of  young  B.  P.  Rocks  for  a 
show  and  had  them  just  about  the 
weight  limit,  when  a  perfect  epi- 
demic of  cold  ran  through  the  en- 
tire flock.  The  weather  was 
damp,  dismal  and  cloudy  and  the 
birds  for  days  refused  to  eat  and 
lost  rapidly  in  weight.  But  the 
colds  were  treated  successfully  and 
with  a  change  to  better  weather 
the  birds  improved  and  appetites 
returned.  Corn,  boiled  milk,  a 
rich  mash  and  raw  beef  was  fair- 
ly crowded  down  them.  Pepsin 
and  charcoal  tablets  were  given 
them  to  prevent  indigestion  and 
bowel  trouble.  At  the  time  of 
shipment  they  had  made  a  decided 
gain,  but  were  still  below  weight. 
The  ride  of  two  hundred  miles  did 
them  no  harm,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  opening  show  they  were 
lively  and  hungry.  They  were 
given    all   the    water   they  would 


South  Australian  poultry  owners  have 
found  that  the  very  best  remedy 
for  the  TICK  CURSE  it 

Faulding's 
Phenytas. 


Periodically  dip  the  infested  birds  and  spray  infested  houses  and  runs  with 
Faulding's  Phenytas  and  there  will  be  no  further  fear  of  tick. 
PAULDING'S  PHENYTAS  is  Absoluts  DEATH   TO  THE  TICK 
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drink,  then  mica  grit  was  given, 
followed  by  corn,  which  they  ate 
greedily.  Their  crops  seemed  full, 
but  when  a  pound  of  raw  beef,  cut 
line,  was  given  them  they  ate  it 
with  a  relish.  This  was  heroic 
treatment  but  was  justifiable,  for 
a  half  hour  later,  when  the  clerk 
weighed  them,  the  wisdom  of  such 
feeding  was  apparent.  Four  of  the 
six  went  good  full  weight  ;  one 
pullet  was  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
overweight  and  the  cockerel  al- 
most a  half  pound.  True,  the  crops 
looked  unshapely,  but  as  the  judge 
did  not  reach  them  for  several 
hours  after  the  weighing,  the  work 
vol  digestion  reduced  the  crops  aod 
the  birds  seemed  bright  and  live- 
ly. One  pullet  scored  94,  another 
93,  and  the  whole  lot  went  above 
91. 

Now  as  to  after  results.  I  write 
this  for  the  benefit  of  certain 
people  who  persist  in  the  state- 
ment that  "  show  birds  arc 
pampered  and  do  not  make  good 
breeders."  The  cockerel  above- 
mentioned  went  direct  from  the 
show  room  to  the  breeding  yard 
and  was  mated  to  eight  hens. 
Eggs  from  this  hen  hatched  splen- 
didly—the chicks  were  as  healthy 
and  strong  as  ever  I  raised— some  ' 
of  them  now  five  months  old  are 
very  promising  candidates  for  blue 
ribbons.  The  94  point  pullet  was 
mated  to  her  sire  and  is  the  dam 
of  an  even  dozen  beautiful  pullets 
that  will  equal,  and  some  of  them 
may  exceed,  her  score.  The  en- 
tire lot  is  alive,  healthy  and  have 
been  good  breeders. 

In  conclusion,  a  word  in  regard 
to  the  treatment  of  old  stock. 
When  the  breeding  season  is  over 
the  entire  lot  is  turned  out  and 
given  free  farm  range.  Their  feed 
is  somewhat  reduced  to  induce 
"  worm  hunting  "  and  "  bug  chas- 
ing-."  This  exercise  and  reduction 
of  grain  feed  brings  about  a  de- 
crease of  flesh,  but  an  increase  of 
health.  About  August  1st  they 
are  put  on  a  good  feed,  principally 
corn  and  sunflower  seed.  This  puts 
on  flesh  rapidly,  the  old  feathers 
drop  out  and  a  new  dress  of 
bright,  strong  colors  come  on 
quickly.  During  the  month  they 
are  kept  in  the  shade  as  much  as 
possible,  for  the  hot  August  sun 
of  th  s  climate  is  damaging  to  the 
rig-lit  colors  of  new  feathers.  Feed 
plenty  of  charcoal,  but  no  milk, 
and  only  about  one-half  the  ani- 
mal food  given  to  young,  growing 
stock.  The  legs  of  old  stock  in- 
tended for  the  show  room  should 
be  treated  occasionally  with  a  lo- 
tion of  two  parts  kerosene,  three 
parts  lard,  to  which  add  a  few 
drops  carbolic  acid.  This  keeps 
the  legs  smooth  and  clean.  Other- 


wise treat  old  stock  as  you  would 
young  birds. 

To  recapitulate  :  Observe  abso- 
lute cleanliness  in  feeding,  yarding, 
cooping  and  housing,  and  handle 
vour  exhibition  stock  often  until 
thev  feci  at  home  in  a  coop  before 
a  crowd  of  admiring  strangers. 
The  secret  of  the  whole  matter, 
if  there  be  any  secrets  in  the 
matter,  is  to  get  your  birds  to 
present  to  the  judge  the  shapely 
carriage  you  see  so  often  in  the 
yard. 


Evolution  of  Artificial 
Incubation. 


(Continued  from  page  131). 


This  book,  containing  171  pages, 
gives  in  detail  the  author's  experi- 
ments in  artificial  hutching  and  mis- 
led by  some  inaccuracy  in  a  passage 
in  Aristotle,  who  says  the  Egyptians 
cover  eggs  with  dunjr  in  order 
to  hatch  chickens  —  a  circumstance 
quite  impossible.  M.  lieaumur  tried 
various  experiments  in  hatching 
artificially  by  means  of  heat  generated 
from  fermenting  dung,  and,  after 
numerous  disappointments,  at  length 
succeeded  in  hatching  about  two-thiids 
of  the  eggs  which  he  tried. 

He  first  put  eggs  into  an  earthen 
pot  and  then  placed  them  in  a  layer 
of  dung,  but  after  a  few  days  found 
that  the  eggs  had  been  partly  boiled. 

He  next  made  some  shallow  boxes, 
somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  hot-bed, 
which  he  sunk  into  the  dung,  and  in 
them  piaced  his  eggs.  Two  of  them, 
at  the  end  of  two  days,  showed  the 
beginning  of  a  germ,  which  gave  him 
Igreat  hopes  of  ultimate  success. 

But,  after  a  few  days,  the  stench 
coming  from  these  eggs  gave  him 
notice  of  one  more  failure  and  dis- 
appointment. 

These  accidents  were  then  almost 
cantinuous,  and  the  chicks  died  in  the 
shells  long  before  the  day  they  should 
have  hatched. 

He  then  began  to  regulate  the  heat, 
and  though  the  heat  was  kept  at  the 
requisite  degree,  no  hatch  resulted. 

At  last,  after  the  loss  of  a  very 
qreat  number  of  eggs,  he  discovered 
that  it  was  the  vapor  exhaling  from 
the  dung  that  was  the  cause  of  their 
death. 

This  vapor  was  considerable  and 
easy  to  be  perceived  on  the  inside 
of  the  box  and,  sometimes,  even  the 
eggs. 

M.  Reaumur  then  made  a  cask, 
which  he  sunk  into  the  dung,  leaving 
the  top  of  it  open,  and  inside  of  this 
cask  placed  baskets  with  ejggs  in  them 
leaving  a  cover  for  the  top,  of  the 
•  ask,  which  he  could  slide  open  at 
will,  so  as  to  regulate  the  heat  and 
furnish  ventilation. 


The  days  now  passed  one  after  an- 
other and  none  of  the  eggs  inside  the 
cask  'had  given  out  the  slightest 
token  of  corruption. 

On  the  twentieth  day  the  chicks 
began  to  pick  through  the  shells  and 
make  their  voices  heard,  and  on  the 
following  day  a  number  of  the  eggs 
had  hatched  and  a  number  of  spright- 
ly little  chicks  were  ready  to  begin 
life  in  this  world. 

One  can  readily  imagine  fhe  pleasure 
this    success   gave    the  experimenter, 


A  IHaster  Baker 

SPEAKS  OF  THE  WORTH  OF 

Clements  Tonic 


So  ill  his  friends  scarcely  knew  him 
and  he  went  to  the  Melbourne 
Hospital.  A  friend  recommended 
Clements  Tonic,  and  that  saved  him 


This  letter  hat  been  recorded  because 
of  its  great  ernestness,  and  the  way  the 
writer,  Mr.  Holliday,  expresses  his 
sufferings  and  recovery.  It  shows  what 
Clements  Tonic  can  do.  Mr.  Holliday 
writes  from  his  business  address,  113 
Madeline  Street  (Baker*  Patent  Peel 
Factory),  Carlton,  Melbourne,  19/5/11. 

CLEMENTS  TONIC  LTD., 

"lam  glad  to  tell  70a  what  Clements 
Tonic  did  for  me.  A  year  ago  I  was  so 
ill  from  bad  liver  and  nervousness.  I 
blamed  overwork,  and  a  rush  of  order*. 
To  keep  customers  supplied  I  worked  day 
and  night,  with  the  result  I  got  so  ill  I 
could  take  no  part  in  the  business  except 
supervise.  To  give  an  idea  how  ill  and 
changed  I  was,  people  who  had  not  seen 
me  for  months  would  pass  and  not  know 
me.  I  was  for  five  months  like  this, 
gradually  getting  worse.  Good  advice 
and  medicine  did  me  no  good.  I  decided  to 
go  to  Melbourne  Hospital  to  see  what 
they  could  do.  I  was  examined  there  as 
an  out  door  patient.  On  my  return  a 
customer  from  Bendigo  was  waiting,  and 
was  surprised  at  my  appearance,  and 
persuaded  me  to  take  Clements  Tonic. 
He  had  seen  that  medicine  restore  many 
miners  to  health  in  his  district.  Two 
bottles  gave  me  great  relief,  and  I  kept 
on  taking  it  for  two  months  and  am  in 
grand  form  again,  thanks  to  Clements 
Tonic.    Use  this  as  you  like. 

(Signed)     HENRY  HOLLIDAY." 


1"his  is  the  kind  of  letter  to  appeal  to  all 
men  and  women,  for  it  proves  that,  in 
cases  of  mental  and  physical  exhaustion 
caused  through  overwork  and  excess  of 
any  kind,  this  medicine  tonic  restores 
strength  rapidly.  Send  for  it  if  you  are 
ill  from  Constipation,  Loss  of  Sleep, 
Biliousness,  Poor  Appetite,  Low 
Spirits,  Weak  Kidneys  or  Nervous 
Neuralgia.  •*  ALL  CHEMISTS 
AND  ALL  STORES  SELL  IT. 


Aujust,  1912. 
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who,  for  twelve  months,  had  worked 
on  this  problem  without  bringing  a 
single  egg  to  a  success  issue. 

The  termometer  used  in  these  ex- 
periments was  of  a  rather  rude  con- 
struction, being  nothing  but  a  glass 
vial  filled  with  a  lump  of  butter, 
melted,  and  in  it  as  much  tallow  as 
there  was  butter. 

The  heat  of  the  egg  chamber  would 
render  the  liquid  in  the  bottle  very- 
thin  if  the  heat  was  too  great,  or  the 
lump  would  remain  fixed  in  one  place 
if  too  small  an  amount  of  heat  was 
present,  but  if  the  temperature  was 
right  it  would  How  in  the  bottle  like 
thick  syrup. 

Placing  the  bottle  in  the  bosom 
before  putting  into  the  cask  would 
show  how  the  mixture  ought  to  look. 

That  any  success  was;  obtained  at  all 
with  such  crude  method,  is  more  of  a 
surprise  than  the  failures,  and  goes  to 
show  that  a  good  many  of  our 
modern  contrivances  may  not  be  so 
necessary  as  we  think  they  are. 

Later  on  31.  Reaumur  tried  the  fire 
of  a  baker's  oven.  A  small  carriage 
on  wheels  was  constructed,  in  which 
were  several  drawers  for  containino 
rows  of  eggs,  which  could  be  moved 
and  examined  at  pleasure,  in  a  cham- 
ber placed  over  a  bread  oven. 

M.  Reaumur  was  so  successful  in 
these  experiments  that  he  was  of  the 
opinion  it  might  be  advantageous, 
in  point  of  economy,  to  introduce 
this  later  metbod  extensively. 

He  says  where  there  are  not  the 
convenience  of  a  bread  oven  a  hatch- 
ing oven  might  be  constructed,  with 
a  stove  in  it  to  furnish  the  heat  need- 
ed lot  bringing  the  eggs  to  a  success- 
ful exclusion. 

M.  Reaumur's  method  was  followed 
by  others,  with  more  or  less  varia- 
tions in  the  methods  of  procedure.  A 
Mr.  Dubois  made  a  heated  chamber, 
in  which  he  suspended  basket3  full  of 
eggs  from  hooks  in  the  ceiling,  and 
by  lowering  and  raising  these  baskets 
the  heat  was  well  regulated.  It  is 
not  stated  how  well  this  method  suc- 
ceeded. 

Next  in  order  comes  M.  Coppineaus, 
with  the  introduction  of  his  hot  water 
system,  which  he  carried  in  a  pipe 
along  the  floor  of  a  chamber,  so 
constructed  that,  beside  the  hot 
.Water  pipes,  flues  for  the  purpose  of 
ventilation  and  regulating  the  heat, 
was  made  possible.  He  also  placed 
'vessels  of  water  in  the  room  so  as  to 
render  the  air  in  the  room  moist. 
This  is  without  doubt  the  first 
method  of  artificial  incubation  Iry  the 
means  of  hot  water. 

I  A  number  of  these  hatching  ovens 
twere  constructed,  some  of  brick  and 
£of  earthware,  but  little  by  little 
discontinued  as  they  were  found 
Useless  for  any  practical  purposes, 
one  of  the  makers  confessing  that  he- 
could  not  average  more  than  one 
chicken  from  every  six  eggs. 

What  may  possibly  Ik?  the  first, 
incubator  invented  is  the  one  described 
by  Oliver  de  Seres,  the  father  of 
French  agriculture.     He  says  it  was 


made  of  copper  or  iron,  in  which  egg's 
were  arranged  and  surrounded  by 
feathers,  and  covered  with  soft 
cushions,  heat  having  been  com- 
municated by  means  of  four  lamps, 
and  the  oven  was  small  and  port- 
able, but  he  says  that  it  was  more  af 
a  curiosity  than  anything  else  and 
would  not  be  of  great  use. 

During  the  year  1815  Mr.  Lawrence, 
the  English  writer  of  a  Treatise  on 
Domestic  Poultry,  says  that  he  tried 
an  experiment  in  artificial  hatching 
that,  on  the  second  trial,  proved  suc- 
cessful. 

He  wrapped  a  number  of  eggs  in 
wool,  put  them  into  a  wicker  basket, 
covered  with  flannel,  and  suspended 
this  over  a  chaft'ing-dish  of  charcoal 
in  a  chimney,  where  there  was  no 
other  fire,  the  chimney  screen  being 
constantly  kept  fast  to  concentrate 
the  heat. 

The  degree  of  heat  was  judged 
every  three  or  four  hours,  by  the 
feeling,  and  the  eggs  were  constantlv 
turned  and  transferred  from  the  centre 
to  the  circumference  of  the  basket. 

About  thirty  or  forty  healthy 
chickens  were  obtained  on  the  second 
trial  from  forty-five  eggs. 

In  1839  was  shown  in  London  at 
the  Egyptian  Hall  the  celebrated 
Eccaleopian,  which  was  examined  by 
an  immense  number  of  persons. 

This  estalishment  was  in  a  large 
room  in  the  Pall  Mall  and  it  con- 
sisted of  a  large  hatching  oven,  which 
extended  along  one  side  of  the  room, 
with  an  enclosure  of  similar  size  on 
the  other  for  the  chickens  ;  while  at 
the  bottom  of  the  room  was  a  glass 
case,  in  which  the  chickens  were  put 
when  first  hatched,  and  in  the  centre 
a  saucer,  with  eggs  broken,  to  show 
the  different  states  .  of  progress  of  the 
chicken  during  incubation. 

The  oven  was  divided  into  eight 
compartments,  each  of  which  was 
furnished  with  a  .  glass,  and  each  con- 
tained a  shallow  box,  lined  with 
cloth,  and  the  bottom  covered  with 
two  or  three  hundred  eggs,  laid  care- 
fully, so  as  not  to  touch  each  other. 

The  boxes  were  heated  with  steam 
pipes  and  a  jug  of  water  was  placed 
in  each  to  Insure  a  moist  atmosphere. 

In  each  box  the  eggs  were  in  a  dif- 
ferent state  of  advancement,  the  ob- 
ject being  to  have  several  chickens 
hatched  every  day,  in  order  to  gratify 
the  curiosity  of  the  numerous  visitors 
of  the  establishment  - 

The  chickens,  as  soon  as  they  were 
hatched,  were  put  under  the  glass 
case  at  the  end  of  the  room  till  they 
were  two  or  three  days  old,  after 
which  they  were  removed  to  the  en- 
closure opposite  the  oven. 

The  enclosure  consisted  of  a  plat- 
form with  a  railing  around  it  and 
row  of  coops  for  tne  chickens  to  run 
into,  and  boxes  for  them  to  sleep  in 
at  the  back. 

Here  they  run  about,  pi«king  up 
bruised  grits  and  other  food,  all  day  ; 
and  at  6  o'clock  in  the  evening  thev 
were  put  to  l>ed,  twelve  together,  in 
the   boxes    behing  the  enclosure — the 


boxes  l>eing  lined  with  llannel_  and 
having  a  flannel  curtain  in  front. 

The  chickens,  when  three  weeks  old, 
were  sent  to  the  market  and  sold  at 
about  a  shilling  each. 

The  eggs  for  hatching  were  brought 
in  the  common  market,  and  nearly 
one-half  of  them  proved  to  be  addled, 
but  the  chickens  hatched  were  strong 
and  healthy,  and  not  more  than  one 
in  fifty  died  after  they  had  left  the 
eggs. 

The  name  of  the  proprietor  of  this 
establishment  was  Mr.  William  Buck- 
ncll. 

In  a  later  edition  of  Mr.  Dickson's 
work,  from  which  the  above  state- 
ment) was  taken,  he  says'  '■'  The 
Eccaleopian,  through  it  excited  a  great 
deal  of  attention  when  it  was  first 
exhibited,  never  became  generally  use- 
ful, and,  in  fact,  from  the  great  num- 
ber of  eggs  spoiled,  it  was  by  no 
means  economical. 

It  was  accordingly  abandoned  and 
after  a  lapse  of  years  another  scheme 
was  devised,  which  was  patented 
aib)aut  1844,  under  the  title  of 
Cantelo's  Patent  Incubator. 

The  principal  difference  in  the  two 
plans  is  that,  in  the  Eccaleopian  the 
heat  was  applied  from  below,  but  in 
the  Patent  Incubator  the  heat  was 
applied  from  above,  so  as  to  imitate, 
as  near  as  possible,  the  warmth  of 
the  setting  hen. 

The  machine,  says  Mr.  Dickson, 
consists  of  a  long  counter,  the  top 
of  which  is  filled  with  hot  water  con- 
tained in  water-proof  cloth,  resting 
on  the  eggs,  which  were  arranged  in 
a  sort  of  a  drawer. 
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What  Made  the  Difference  ? 


Mr.  A.  was  boru  and  raised  on 
a  farm,  that  is,  he  had  stuck  to 
the  farm  until  he  was  twenty-one, 
then  like  many  another  country 
boy  he  had  taken  Ms  late  in  his 
own  hands  and  gone  out  into  the 
work  to  seek  his  fortune. 

Tliis  oftimes  fickle  dame  favauawd 
him  and  he  became  prosperous, 
and  finally  the  manager  of  a  large 
mercantile  business.  But  often  in 
his  hot,  stuffy  city  office  he  smefled 
in  imagination  the  new  mown  hay 
and  scented  the  sweet  perfume  of 
clover  lieids,  and  promised  himsefi 
that  some  time  he  would  return 
to  the  country  and  spend  his  old 
age  in  the  open  air  and  perhaps 
raise  poultry  or  small  fruits.  The 
time  came  sooner  than  he  had  an- 
ticipated. An  unexpected  failure 
kit  him  stranded  and  almost  a 
linancial  wreck.  Now  he  would 
leave  the  unfriendly  crowd  and 
seek  the  delights  of  the  country 
once  more. 

Believing  that  was  "  money  in 
poultry  "  he  secured  a  few  acres  of 
fand  with  a  small  house  on  it  and 
witli  his  wile  in  full  sympathy 
thev  returned  to  the  country  to 
try  their  fortunes  in  this  new 
field.  The  first  thing  Mr.  A.  did 
was  to  subscribe  for  two  or  three 
poultrv  journals.  From  these  he 
studied  carefully  the  most  ap- 
proved methods  of  feeding  and 
breeding,  the  different  styles  of 
poultry  houses,  etc.  The  next  step 
was  to  build  an  up-to-date  poultry 
house  facing  the  south  with 
scratching  sheds — a  wise  point — 
and  oiled  curtains  that  could  be 
raised  or  lowered,  according  to 
the  weather. 

This  he  proceeded  to  fill  with 
two  of  the  best  breeds  of  poultry 
that  could  be  obtained.  Every- 
thing was  now  ready  and    Mr.  A. 
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expected  to  fill  his  baskets  with 
.  i  nd  his  pockets  with  money 
while  eirgs  were  so  high.  That  was 
the  proper  time  for  hens  to  lay, 
but  these  particular  hens  evident- 
ly  thought  different. 

Among  other  things  he  had  not 
failed  to  study  up  all  the  diseases 
which  were  supposed  to  alllict 
even  the  best  of  hens.  Mr.  A. 
carefully  watched  his  llock  for 
"  symptoms  "  which  did  not  fail 
to  appear.  As  a  result  a  hen  hos- 
pital was  improvised  in  one  cor- 
ner of  the  kitchen  and  as  it  was 
seldom  without  an  occupant  the 
good  wile  demurred,  and  as  the 
cellar  was  light  and  dry  Mr.  A. 
set  up  a  stove  and  removed  the 
hospital  to  the  privacy  of  the 
cellar.  Here  he  faithfully  treated 
the  different  ailments  with  the 
most  approved  remedies.  Some  re- 
warded his  efforts  by  living,  others 
became  food  for  the  crows. 

It  was  late  in  the  spring  before 
his  hens  began  to  lay.  borne  of 
them  never  laid  at  all,  and  Mr.  A. 
was  forced  to  the  sad  conclusion 
that  he  had  been  the  victim  of 
the  lust  for  greed  on  the  part  of 
some  brother  poultryman. 

However,  by  the  first  of  May 
he  had  saved  a  sufficient  number 
of  eggs  to  start  the  200  egg  incu- 
bator which  he  had  placed  in 
his  cellar  awaiting  developments. 
When  these  had  been  brewing  a 
couple  of  weeks  he  accidentally 
left  them  out  too  long  when  cool- 
ing and  they  became  chilled,  so  he 
had  to  start  all  over  again.  The 
second  batch  proved  more  success- 
ful, and  in  due  time  a  goodly 
number  of  little  yellow  Huffy 
things  were  readv  for  the  brooder. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  they 
were  carefully  watched  and  tend- 
ed, but  in  spite  of  the  best  of  care 
and  feeding  the  majority  of  them 
pined  away  and  died. 

All  this  was  discouraging,  but 
as  Mr.  A.  was  a  very  persistent 
man  he  started  out  the  next  year 
with  hopes  of  redeeming  his  for- 
tunes. But  alas  !  the  second  year 
proved  to  be  very  much  like  the 
first  with  some  minor  variations. 

Then  Mr.  A.  lost  patience.  He 
would  turn  the  poultrv  lyusiness 
over  to  his  wife.  The  business 
was  only  fit  for  women,  and  he 
would  spend  his  time  in  something 
that  paid.  Mrs.  A.  was  also 
raised  on  a  farm,  and  among 
her  pleasant  recollections  of  child- 
hood days  was  the  caring  for ,  and 
feeding  the  poultry  which  wan- 
dered at  will  over  her  father's 
broad  acres.  In  those  days  she 
had  never  heard  of  a  sick  hen, 
she  did  not  believe  in  sick  hens, 
and   the  little  chicks  left    to  the 


maternal  instincts  of  their  na- 
tural mothers  grew  to  henhood 
strong  and  robust.  So  Mrs.  A. 
cheerfully  accepted  her  charge.  She 
fed  and  watered  and  cared  for  her 
brood  very  much  as  her  husband 
had  done,  only  she  omitted 
the  scattering  of  seed  between 
meals,  as  she  did  not  think  it 
best  to  disturb  the  hens  too  often. 
She  always  talked  to  them  kindly 
and  encouragingly  and  I  really 
believe  they  looked  forward  to  see- 
ing her  and  hearing  her  voice  as 
much  as  they  did  to  the  dinner 
which  she  brought  them.  Early  in 
December  they  began  to  lay  and 
there  was  no  stopping  until 
moulting  time. 

In  the  spring  a  few  of  the  hens 
were  allowed  to  become  mothers, 
and  so  faithfully  did  they  fulfil 
their  part  that  a  yardful  of  strong, 
healthy  chickens  were  ready  for 
the  next  winter's  laying. 

What  made  the  difference  ? 


The  Sitting  Hen. 


The  following  facts  respecting 
the  powers  of  the  hen  as  a  hatcher 
may  prove  interesting  and  profit- 
able to  your  readers.  I  have  long 
thought  that  the  power  of  the 
broody  has  been  underrated.  Ex- 
periments have  been  tried  here  this 
season  with  a  view  to  testing  the 
full  capabilities  of  the  hen  as  a 
hatcher.  The  result  is  that  four 
black  Orpington  nens  hatched 
ninety-two  chickens  from  100  eggs, 
black  Orpington  hens  hatched 
seventy-live  chickens,  one  hen 
hatched  twenty -seven  chickens  from 
twenty^eight  fertile  eggs,  and  an- 
other twenty-four  from  twenty-five 
eggs.  The  largest  brood  was 
by  a  white  Wyandotte  hen  of 
medium  size,  and  about  5lbs.  in 
weight  ;  she  hatched  twenty-nine 
chickens. 

The  modus  operandi  is  as  fol- 
lows : — A  number  of  hens  are 
pfaced  on  about  fifteen  to  eighteen 
eggs  each;  these  eggs  are  tested  at 
the  eighth  day,  those  which  con- 
tain dead  germs  and  "  clears  "  re- 
moved, and  the  hens  are  then 
placed  on  full  nests  of  twenty  to 
twentv-five  fertile  eggs.  This  is 
the  general  rule  here  now.  The 
extra  large  hatches  mentioned 
were  special  tests.  Broods  of  six- 
teen to  twenty-two  are  of  com- 
mon and  regular  occurrence  with 
one  of  my  hatchers,  but  it  requires 
skill  and  care  to  accomplish  these4 
results,  and  discrimination  in  Sfl 
fectdng  the  hen1.  It  must  also 
be  understood  that  these  results,1 
are  for  hens  set  from    the  third 
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week  in  March  and  onwards.  I  do 
not  think  we  have  yet  fully  de- 
veloped the  question,  and  next 
season  a  further  trial  will  be 
nade,  especially  in  respect  of  the 
earlier  months.  Then  I  think  fif- 
teen e""-s  would  be  enough,  as  al- 
:hough  I  believe  the  hens  would 
hatch  more,  yet  their  powers  of 
rearing  would  have  to  be  comple- 
mented bv  artificial  means.  In 
lar?e  coops  hens  can  rear  broods 
>f  twenty  to  twenty-five  in  April 
and  May. 

The  nest  boxes  are  about  i6in. 
square,  with  a  movable  shutter  in 
front,  which  fails  to  reach  the  top 
bv  2in.  These  boxes  are  placed  in 
tiers,  and  as  the  hatching  houses 
ire  near  a  river  and  in  a  valley, 
10  earth  is  placed  under  the  hav 
~>i  which  the  nests  are  composed, 
rhe  hens  are  taken  off  at  regular 
9eriods  ever*-  rTs»f  and  tethered  bv 
the  leg  in  long  rows,  with  access  to 
water,  grass,  and  ashes,  and  are 
fed  on  maize  entirelv.  When  re- 
placing, a  number  of  eggs  are 
taken  from  the  nest  and  placed  in 
the  operator's  cap,  these  are  put 
track  under  the  hen  as  she  settles 
Jown.  It  is  well  to  remember 
that  som?  hens  soread  themselves 
out,  and  can  cover  more  eggs  than 
Dfthers. 

To  get  the  very  best  results  it 
is  best  to  test  attain  on  the  i=sth 
■av.  and  remove  anv  addled  eevs 
there  mav  be,  as  an  eeg  of  this 
kind  is  not  conducive  to  a  hijrh 
Iveraee,  especially  if  it  should 
burst.  Mav  I  ask  amateurs  to 
bear  the  following  Points  in  mind? 
An  egg  that  does  not  hatch 
s  not  necessarilv  an  infer- 
tile e~ir.  I  have  pt"s  returned 
each  season  as  infertiles  or 
I  clears  "  which  contain  embrvos. 
from  the  three  or  four  davs  old 
rerm  to  the  dead  in  shell  on  the 
"oint  of  "inning.  \n  infertile  ee-g 
h  clear  at  the  end  of  even  twen- 
ty-one davs  with  little  or  no  smell. 
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If  a  hen  breaks  an  egg,  or  fouls 
the  nest,  be  careful  to  wash  the 
remainder  with  tepid  water.  Never 
s;t  hens  on  nests  to  come  on  or 
off  at  their  own  sweet  will  ;  this 
accounts  for  many  a  bad  hatch, 
for  which  the  seller  of  the  eggs  is 
blamed.  Nests  want  carefully 
making.  Keen  the  corners  well 
(died  up  with  the  hav. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  remark 
there  is  a  good  deal  more  in  suc- 
cessful hatching  with  hens  than 
many  at  first  imagine. — From 
"  Poultry." 

 ®  

Fattening  Fowls. 


From  "  Poultry. " 

The  good  prices  to  be  obtained 
for  fine  table  fowls  should  tempt 
poultry  keepers  who  have  plenty 
of  space  to  give  some  attention  to 
this  branch  of  poultry  culture.  In 
some  districts,  fattening  is  car- 
ried on  bv  special  "  fatters  "  who 
buy  up  the  chickens  in  their  neigh- 
borhood and  confine  them  to  a 
regular  diet.  But  in  many  other 
parts  there  are  no  professional 
"  fatters  "  and  the  chickens  are 
sent  to  market  by  the  farmers  and 
others  who  rear  them  without 
;mv  preliminary  preparation  in 
the  matter  of  feeding.  Those  who 
have  eaten  fowls  that  have  been 
fattened  have  eenerallv  found  them 
superior  to  those  that  have  gone 
thronn-h  no  preparation.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  term 
"  fatted  "  does  not  mean  that  the 
fowl  is  to  be  loaded  with  fat  ; 
onlv,  that  the  quality  of  the  flesn 
is  to  be  improved  and  made  tender 
and  that  the  quantity  of  meat  is 
to  be  increased. 

The  snlendid  specimens  that  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  table  poultry 
section  of  the  Palace  and  other 
shows  are  strong  exidence  of  the 
improvement  that  can  be  wrought 
bv  clever  feeding:  The  weight  per 
Pair  of  some  dead  chickens  exceeds 
twenty  pounds  and  this  will  cive 
an  idea  of  what  can  He  produced 
with  care  and  skill.  There  are  so 
mam-  breeds  of  fowls  suitable  for 
the  table  that  there  is  no  excuse 
for  the  miserable  11*+le  chickens 
s+il1  so  often  seen,  which  will  not 
'av  on  flesh,  however  well  thev 
«ti«*  1>e  fed.  There  is  no  b-tter 
f  vl  for  eating  than  r>  cross  between 
the  Dorkinp  and  Indian  Game, 
bred  from  the  Dorkimt  cock  and 
Indian  Game  hen,  or  from  the 
sexes  reversed.  The  Lanfsham, 
too,  is  an  excellent  bird,  with  a 
quantity  of  meat. 


To  fatten  fowls,  they  are  con- 
fined in  coops  or  pens  and  fed  at 
regular  periods  on  a  fixed  diet. 
When  first  shut  up  they  are  fasted 
for  about  twelve  hours,  to  give 
them  an  appetite  for  the  new 
treatment.  They  are  fed  three 
times  a  day  at  stated,  times.  The 
food  usually  consists  of  soft  meal, 
corn  meal,  pea  meal,  barlev  meal 
or  ground  oats.  This  is  mixed  to 
a  thin  state  with  skim  milk  and 
given  in  a  wooden  trough,  fast- 
ened to  the  front  of  the  coop  or 
pen.  At  the  end  of  about  a  week 
the  food  is  made  thicker  ;  some 
beef  or  mutton  fat  is  added,  the 
quantity  of  which  is  gradually  in- 
creased. No  water  is  required  and 
grain  is  not  necessary,  though 
some  fatters  give  boiled  barlev  for 
the  last  feed  in  the  day.  Some 
flint  grit  is  provided  and  some 
boiled  nettles  two  or  three  times 
a  week.  The  food  must  never  be 
given  when  stale  or  sour.  If  a 
bird  appears  not  to  thrive  during 
the  process,  it  should  be  turned 
out  in  an  open  run  without  food 
for  twenty-four  hours  and  then  re- 
placed in  the  coop  and  tried  airain. 

Some  chickens  fatten  much  more 
easily  than  others,  but  about 
three  weeks  is  the  usual  time  for 
the  treatment  to  continue,  before 
thev  are  ready  for  the  table. 
After  a  chicken  is  fattened  it  will 
not  remain  in  the  same  state  but 
will  go  off  and  become  out  of 
health  if  the  same  diet  is  persisted 
in.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to 
calculate  the  time,  if  the  birds  are 
required  for  eating  at  ;inv  particu- 
lar date.  No  amount  of  feeding 
will  make  on  old  fowl  tender  ; 
skillful  cooking  can  alone  do  this. 
A  cockerel  that  has  been  allowed 
to  run  with  hens  will  as  a  rule 
prove  tough  and  hard. 


J.  T.  TUNBRIDGE. 

Vienna  Dining 
Rooms. 

HINDLEY  STREET, 
ADELAIDE. 

Opposite  Ware's  Exchange 
GIVE  HIM  A  CALL. 


XfcCCVUCI D  !  something  about 
yon  r  methods  of  breeding,  rearing, 
and  managing  Live  Stock  ?  Let 
am  have  it  if  it  will  only  fill  the 
back  of  a  Poet  card. 
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Victorian  Notes. 


Show  Homers. 


(By  G.J.M.) 

The  North  Suburban  Show  of  1912 
is  now  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  a 
splendid  function  it  was! 

There  was  a  record  entry  in  almost 
every  class,  and  T  do  not  think  that 
the  quality  was  ever  before  equalled, 
As  usual  the  Homer  classes  were  over- 
flowing, and  a  fine  lot  of  birds  were 
staged.  The  Jacobins  were  a  splendid 
lot,  but  marked  improvement  was 
shown  in  Magpies,  O  wls,  and  Short  - 
faced  Tumblers — particularly  the  first 
and  last  named  varieties. 

And  now  1  want  to  fake  ofT  mv  h  ,t 
to  the  Fanfail  Club  !  1  ask  the 
members  of  that  bodv  to  accept  my 
heartiest  congratulations  for  having 
afforded  facilities  for  a  display  of 
Fans  hitherto  unequalled  in  Melbourne. 
May  this  body  flourish  is  my  verdict. 
Rut  T  would  also  like  to  say  here 
that  I  hear  that  thev  have  neglected 
the  big  exhibition  show,  and,  after 
all,  that  is  where  the  public  <*<■>.  I 
hope  that  next  year  there  will  Ik-  as 
manv  Fantails  there  as  are  in  the 
North  Suburban. 

The  prizes  were  very  well  distributed 
indeed,  but  1  noticed  as  most  fre- 
quently "  in  the  money  "  Mr.  Nixon, 
who  won  the  Challenge  Tun  for 
Homers,  while  Mr  S.  Kirk  also  did 
well  in  that  variety.  Tn  Saddlebacks 
Mr.  Gus  Shee  was  almost  invincible 
in  thp  feather  foots  ;  but  a  strong 
team  of  clean  legs  was  shown  bv 
Mr.  W.  J.  Boutch!  Tn  Fantails  the 
lion  of  the  show  was  Mr.  0.  P.  Bur- 
ton  of  Rranxton  N.  S.  W.,  who  won 
four  first  and  three  specials.  Mr.  W. 
Wheeler  won  the  Williamstown  Cup  for 
young  birds  with  a  slashing  white, 
and  also  won  the  cup  for  any  other 
color.  In  Jacks  Mr.  W.  Hearne  won 
most  prizes,  and  Mr.  Frank  Crottv 
was  also  a  winner,  In  Magpies  the 
special  for  best  Mag  fell  to  Mr.  Gus 
Walker  a  novice  who  showed  onlv  one 
bird.  The  principal  winners  were 
Messrs.  Woodward  and  Mead,  and  Mr. 
G.  S.  Sanderson  (Launceston)  Mr. 
Sanderson  also  did  well  with  Owls. 
Messrs  Searle,  Hicks,  and  Hughes 
split  up  the  Tumbler  sections  between 
them.  On  the  whole  the  show  was  an 
unqualified  success.  The  arrangements 
were  perfect. 


WOODWARD    &  MEAD 

PIGEON  SPECIALISTS, 
Have  now  some  1911  youngsters  ready 
in 

MAGPIES,  JACOBINS,  HOMERS. 
NUNS. 
Prices  to  suit  all  purses. 

G.    J.  MEAD, 
"  Ohiltern,"    Sycamore  Grove, 
BALACLAVA,  Victoria, 


The  arrival  of  the  breeding  season, 
which  is  looked  upon  as  the  most  in- 
teresting period  of  the  pigeon  fancier's 
year,  provides  a  fitting  opportunity 
for  a  few  timely  hints  to  the  voun  t 
aspirant. 

Assuming  that  the  decision  has  'been 
made  to  venture  starting  with  this 
highly  interesting  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme, it  will  lie  well  to  observe  the 
nature  of  the  material  at  our  disposal, 
both  in  houses  and  birds.  Quite  an 
array  of  "don'ts"  could  he  arranged 
in  a  set  of  instructions  on  this  ques- 
tion, but  to  avoid  the  monotony  of 
tautology  the  adoption  of  another 
plan  will  be  perhaps  of  wider  interest. 

—  Housing.  — 

Tn  choosing  a  shed  for  breeding  at 
the  early  stages  a  southern  asneet 
is  advantageous,  and  if  the  sunlight 
is  Freely  admitted  Sri  long  as  its  rays 
remain  the  warmth  thus  obtained 
gives  health  and  vigour  to  the  birds 
and  encourages  them  in   their  duties. 

Tn  the  event  of  anv  stock,  cocks 
more  particularly,  having  been  in 
previous  years  occupants  of  certain 
breeding  boxes,  arrange,  as  far  as 
possible,  that  thev  asairi  become 
tenants  of  such  boxes.  Much  time  is 
thus  saved  from  the  invariably  tedious 
I  ask  of  compelling  a  bird  to  take  to 
a  box  that  does  not  coincide  with  his 
views. 

Bitter  have  been  the  experiences 
when  the  absurd  idea  of  overcrowding 
has  been  adopted,  so  devote  serious 
thought  to  this  problem.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  one-corn partment  one- 
nair  system  has  not  found  universal 
favour,  since  it  is  acknowledged  tha' 
the  birds,  being  deprived  of  each 
others  companv,  beoome  lost  and 
lazv.  From  experience,  three  to  four 
pairs,  the  latter  preferably,  in  a  shed 
of  suitable  size,  produce  the  best 
numerical  results,  as  it  tends  to  give 
equal  rights  to  each  male  occupant, 
and  lessens  the  chance  of  one  becom- 
ing "  cock  of  the  walk." 

—  Selecting  the  Breeding  Pairs.  — 

Selection  of  stock  becomes  a  most 
important  step,  and  one  that  calls  for 
continual  thoiight  from  the  closing 
scenes  of  the  season  that  has  gone. 
Take  a  note  of  those  '  in  stock  that 
have  caused  trouble  the  previous 
season  ;  for  example,  a  clumsy  cock 
that  continually  breaks  the  eggs,  an- 
other that,  will  not  feed  the  young 
after  a  week,  or  one  that  proves  of  a 
vicious  nature  and  vents  his  spite  on 
the  bobies  of  its  young  and  almost 
pecks  the  helpless  mite  to  death,  or 
another  that  is  decidedly  unhealthy. 
Again,  hens  which  lay  from  the  perch, 
or  are  clumsy  ion  nest  and  continually 
smashing  eggs,  or  are  not  free 
breeders.  Disregard  such  stock  with- 
out exception.  Large  breeders  use 
these  classes  of  birds  sometimes  with 


success  by  t  ransferring  eggs  to  feeders 
but,  where  the  limits  are  confined  t< 
good  stock  only,  this  section  is  best 
out  of  sight  and  mind. 

—  Type  of  Breeders.  — 

Now  for  a  few  words  on  the 
breeding  stock.  To  obtain  an  ideal 
of  stock  Show  Homers  your  aims  are 
thus  directed.  Reasonable  substance 
figures  prominently  in  head  of  cock, 
stout,  well-set  beak,  nice  wattle,  with 
full  front  .  Here  is  a  combination 
that  comprises  the  ideal  of  one 
breeder  whose  lot  can  boast  success. 
In  addition,  there  must  be  a  clear 
white  eye,  central  in  setting,  with 
dark,  fine"  cere.  Apparently  that 
pictures  the  model  of  perfection;  but 
no,  length  of  head  is  not  included, 
that  feature  is  not  required  in  abun- 
dance, but  moderation.  Throat 
should  not  display  any  signs  of  thick- 
n"ss,  while  the  body  is  conspicuous 
for  shortness.  The  short  head  \s\ 
peculiar  to  a  short  body,  so  that 
difficulty  is  easily  overcome.  Not  aj 
woid  has  been  mentioned  on  colour, 
but  the  more  true  it  is  in  the  male 
the  more  likelihood  of  similarity  in 
the  off-spring. 

A  heavy  beak  of  Antwerp  type  on  a 
hen  is  not  only  undesirable,  but  un- 
gainly ;   it   does  not  become  the  sex| 
from  the  point  of  view  of  those  seek-' 
ing    typical    and    characteristic  speci- 
mens.    This  excessive  beak  substance 
becomes  useful    at  times,  no  doubt, 
but  its  presence  removes  that  softness 
of  appearance  peculiar    to    hens,  and 
substitutes  a  decided  masculine  aspect. 
Tn  the  hen  quality  is  all  important 
not  only  in  head  properties  and  bodv. 
but  in  pedigree,  and  by  careful  and 
methodical  selection  the  difficulties  be- 
come more  easilv  removed  relating  to 
the  production  of  the  desired  features. 


O.K.  LOFTS. 


Have    some  real   beauties    to  sell 

in  TURBITS,  BLONDINETTES,  AFRI- 
CAN OWLS,  NUNS  and  S.  F.  TUMB- 
LERS. 

These  lofts  have  won  CHAMPIONS 
at  Sydney  Royal,  also  CUPS,  and 
MEDALS  at  S.A.  Canary  and  Pigeon 
Show  and  a  host  of  SPECIAL,  FIBS1 
and  SECOND  PRIZES. 

Price*  from  5/-  each. 

Apply — 

E.  A.  GROSSER, 

Hamilton,  S.A. 
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Do  your  hens  l»y  when  Eggs  are  high 
in  prioe,  or  when  they  are  dirt)  cheap  ? 

'  Botany 

EGG  PRODUCER." 

is  what  they  require. 

Composed  of  MEAT,  BLOOD,  BONE 
MEAL  and  BONE  GRIT. 

71b  bags,  1/9  ;  141b»,  2/9  ;  281b»  4/9 ; 
owts,  16/6. 

If  you  cannot  obtain  it  through  your 
Storekeeper,  write  to  the  Sole  Agents, 

King  &  Co.,  Waymouth  Street. 


—  Value  of  Pedigree.  — 

In  making  these  selections  for  stock 
there  is  one  point  of  more  than 
ordinarv  value  that  must  ever  be  in 
mind,  viz.,  pedigree.  So  many  pur- 
chases are  made  purely  and  simply  on 
the  value  of  the  bird  as  it  stands 
to  the  eye,  and  the  overlooking  or, 
rather,  neglecting  to  examine  its 
pedigree  is  regarded  of  little  conse- 
quence. A  good  pigeon  on  this  ac- 
count is  often  declared  a  poor  stock- 
getter  in  the  opinion  of  the  unin- 
formed on  that  noint.  whereas  had  a 
bird  with  suitable  pedigree  been  mated 
the  result  would  have  determined  the 
same  critic  in  a  favourable  direction 
on  the  results. 

—  Nesting  Material.  — 

Leaving  this  question  for  that  of 
nesting  material,  let  your  obiections 
prevail  against  recommendations  to 
•Be  anv  unnatural  litter  and  direct 
thought  towards  the  habits  of  birds 
in  happy  freedom.  Twigs  from  the 
hedges  will  always  be  used  by  the 
pigeon  en'ovinc  liberty,  therefore  take 
advantage  of  that  example  from  the 
pages  of  Nature's  book,  and  supply  a 
liberal  amount  of  short,  cut  thin 
■trigs  scatterf>d  about  the  ground. 
Rroom  i-  capital,  oti  account  of  its 
sort  and  pliable  nature.  Cuttings 
from  the  Weeping  Birch  are  much  ap- 
preciated, but  this  expensive  material 
is  only  at  the  disposal  of  a  selected 
few. 

Plain  sawdust,  on  account  of  its 
labour-saving  properties,  is  used  verv 
extensively,  but  the  dangers  involved 
create  appalling  results.  Often  has 
the  squab  just  introduced  to  the 
light  of  day,  unfortunatel--  inclined  to 
weakness,  been  chocked  through  bein- 
comoelled  to  rest  its  head  op  the 
(tawdust,  which,  in  a  short  time,  works 
Ms  way  into  the  little  beak,  too  weak 
to  reject  it,  with  a  finale  not  unex- 
pected.— Feathered  World. 

(To  be  continued). 
 *  

Clear  white  wattles  and  hard 
clean  cere  are  pood  indications  of 
health. 


Conversation. 


People  often  complain  that  the  com- 
pany by  which  they  are  surround- 
ed is  so  dull  they  cannot  talk  ;  but  if 
we  find  the  company  dull  we  should 
blame  ourselves.  The  thing  is  to 
touch  the  right  vein  in  people.  One 
of  the  chief  difficulties  to  good  con- 
versation is  to  know  how  to  open 
with  strangers.  There  is  nothing 
better  for  i  such  occasions  than 
Hazlitt's  advice  :  "  If  you  really  want 
to  know  whether  another  person  can 
talk  well,  begin  by  saying  a  good 
thing  yourself,  and  you  will  have  a 
right  to  look  for  a  Tejoinder." 

 <$>  

Mingle  With  Others. 

If  a  woman  is  to  protect  herself 
from  the  ravages  of  worry,  and  so 
retain  her  youth  for  a  longer  period, 
she  must  come  into  more  frequent 
contact  with  other  neople — as  her 
husband  does — and  read  good  books  ; 
she  must  relieve  the  monotony  of  her 
duties  and  the  limiting  influence  of 
confinement  within  four  walls  by  tak- 
ing outdoor  exercise — a  walk  everv 
day,  or  a  spin  on  a  bicycle  ;  in  short, 
she  must  excercise  the  body  and  nind 
in  a  healthful  manner,  and  she  will 
find  the  bloom  of  youth  and  health 


remain  with  her  for  years  after  it 
has  faded  in  other  women  of  the 
same  age.  "  The  ordinary  woman," 
says  a  celebrated  physician,  "  leads 
such  a  monotonous  existence  that  her 
mind  has  no  occupation  but  worry  ; 
she  is  almost  made  up  of  worry  upon 
worry.  What  she  needs  is  to  come 
out  of  herself  much  more  than 
she  does.  She  must  have  inter- 
course with  more  people  and  take 
more  excercise.  This  can  be  done 
without  neglecting  home,  and  every 
right-minded  man  will  do  his  best  to 
secure  for  his  mother,  or  his  sister, 
or  his  wife,  these  aids  to  the  retention 
of  y.outhfurness  of  body  and  mind." 

 ♦  

Disordered  digestion  in  adults  is 
often  the  outcome  of  being  compelled 
or  allowed  to  eat  rich  food  in  child- 
hood. 

Physicians  are  advocating  the  use 
of  pure  olive  oil  for  weak  lungs.  It 
bids  fair  to  take  the  place  of  cod 
liver  oil,  and  it  is  thought  by  manv 
pleasanter  to  take. 

To  clean  wall  paper,  use  bread 
about  a  day  old.  If  the  paper  is 
only  dusty,  flick  and  rub  it  with  a 
mop.  If  it  is  marked  with  grease 
hold  a  piece  of  blotting  paper  over  the 
spot  with  a  hot  flat-iron  for  a  few 
seconds. 


ARTHUR  BROWN  &  COMPANY, 

Corner  KINC  WILLIAM 
and  HINDLEY  STS., 

THE  IDEAL  CENTRE  FOR  MAN'S  SHOPPING 

  WE   

are   specialists   in  Hats.     FELTS   direct  from 
Makers  3/11,  4/11,  5/11,  6/6,  7/6,  8/6,  10/6  I2/6. 
Shirts,   Collars,  Ties. 

OVERCOATS,  21-,  27  6,  30  -,  42/- 
45-,  50/-,  63/-. 

Ask  for  the  Pegamoid  Coat,  the  most  wonderful 
invention  for  Rain  Coats,  will  not  crack,  will  not 
let  water  through,  35/- 
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How  to  Walk  Gracefully. 

A  FEW  HINTS  GIVEN  A  FRENCH 
SPECIALIST. 


"  The  one  great  fault  in  your  Eng- 
lish gills,"  said  the  proprietress  of  a 
large  school  of  deportment  in  Paris 
recently  to  the  writer,  "  is  that  they 
walk  loo  stiflly  and  take  far  to  long 
a  str'de.  In  my  opinion  the  women 
of  Spain,  and  Italy  are  by  far 
the  most  graceful  walkers  in  the 
world— and  why  ?  Because  they  are 
accustomed  to  carrying  weights  on 
their  heads.  The  Parisian  girls  also 
are  very  graceful  walkers,  on  account, 
I  put  it  down,  of  the  large  number  of 
deportment  schools  which  have  been 
opened  during  the  last  ten  years." 

".TTow  do  you  teach  the  young 
ladies  who  attend  vour  school, 
madame,  to  walk  gracefully  ?"  I  ask- 
ed. 

"  Ah,  monieur  wants  to  know  too 
much,"  she  replied:  "hut  still,  T  do 
not  mind  telling  him  a  little.  When 
n  young  lady  first  enters  mv  school 
she  has  to  practise  walking  straight 
with  a  weight  placed  upon  her  head, 
and  without  letting  it  fall  off.  When 
she  is  able  to  do  this  she  must  then 
learn  to  turn  backwards,  and  from 
side  to  side.  Also,  she  must  practise 
waltzing  with  a  weight  upon  her 
head,  and  then,  after  she  is  efficient 
in  this,  she  is  shown  something  a 
little  more  intricate.  When  practis- 
ing walking  with  a  weight  upon  vour 
head,  which  is  the  most  important 
point  of  all,  it  should  be  done  before 
a  large  toilet  glass,  so  that  ladies 
may  studv  their  walk  and  note  all 
their  little  defects. 

"  Another  good  way  to  become  a 
graceful  walker  is  to  take .,  lessons  in 
dancing,  as  a  really  good  dancer  has 
a  much  greater  chance  of  becoming 
uraceful  in  her  walking  than  a  poor 
dancer.  After  n  lesson  in  dancing,  a 
voung  ladv  should  go  home  and 
practise  what  she  has  been  told  before 
a  toilet,  glass,  and  then  walk  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  haur  round  the 
room  with  a  weight  upon  her  head. 

"  It  is  a  little  known  fact,  but  true 
for  all  that,"  continued  madam, 
"  that  more  courtship  are  begun  at 
the  wells  of  Italy  than  in  any  other 


part  of  that  country,  because  that  is 
where  the  girls  are  seen  to  advantage. 
They  go  to  the  wells  to  get  water  ; 
and,  after  getting  it,  they  place  the 
jars  on  th<eir  heads  an  I  carry  the<m 
away  with  a  grace  given  only  to 
Italian  girls  ;  and  the  the  young  men, 
knowing  this,  congregate  round  the 
wells,  and  of  course,  the  most  <race- 
ful  girls  among  the  water-carriers 
have  the  most  admirers,  and  so  have 
the  best  chance  of  securin  r  lim'-an'-. 
Mv  advice  to  you  English  girls  is 
this  :  A  pretty  walk  is  (l  lwauty  in 
itself,  and  everyone  who  will  can 
acquire  this  beauty,  so  do  it  at 
once — now.    without      losing  another 

dayi" 


General  Hints. 


Diet  Versus  Medicine.  — 

Medicine  is  too  cheap  nowadays,  or, 
at  least,  we  take  too  much  of  it.  Tf 
it  cost  us  more  we  should  take  less, 
trving  to  find  out  means  of  curing 
little  ailments  without  flying  to  the 
chemist.  For  instance,  a  little  atten- 
tion to  dailv  diet  would  save  miny  a 
dose  of  castor  oil  and  similar  medi- 
cines, and  do  us  much  more  good.  A 
pdnss  of  cold  water  is  often  of  use 
if  taken  directlv  we  <rvt  up  in  the 
morning  ;  while  brown  bread,  particu- 
larly- the  variety  known  as  whole- 
meal, is  preferable  to  white.  Oat- 
meal porridge  is  solcndid,  and  we 
ought  to  see  that  it  is  always  ready 
for  the  breakfast  table.  Vegetables, 
except  potatoes,  should  in  these  cases 
be  freelv  indulged  in  ;  and  fruits, 
•specially  prunes  and  aoples  ;  while 
regular  exccrcise  in  the  open  air  is  a 
nocessitv.  if  we  would  save  ourselves 
the  taking  of  purgatives. 


—  Tf  Your  Clothes  catch  Fire.  — 

Do  not  run  about  and  scream,  but 
sink  on  the  floor  and  roll  yourself 
up  in  a  hearthrug,  if  there  is  one,  or 
th"  flames  can  often  be  crush-d  out 
at  once  against  the  floor,  and  no 
further  harm,  incurred  than  burnt 
hands.  Tf  vou  seo  a  chil  l  or  anvone 
else  with  th-ur  clothes  on  fire,  seize 
the  first  heavy  woollen  thing  that 
comes  to  hand— i  blanket,  ru«r,  table- 
cloth or  thick  coat.    Throw  it  round 


That  You  can  Have  Your 

Worn  and  Discarded 

SILVERWARE  RE-PLATEP 

and   madt   to    Look    I  ik*   N«w    by    Sending   it  %n 

B.  WALLIS, 

78,  Flinders  St.,  Adelaide. 


the  person,  drag  her  to  the  ground, 
and  crush  the  fire  out.  Many  of  the 
deaths  from  burning  so  often  reported 
would  never  occur  if  proper  steps 
were  taken  immediately  to  extinguish 
the  (lames.  It  is  fatal  to  move  about, 
for  the  least  current  of  air  will  in- 
crease the  fire. 

—  An  Objectionable  Habit.  — 

"A  disagreeable  trick,  and  one  that 
children  easily  fall  into,  is  biting  the 
nails.    If  not  promptlv  checked  it  will 
continue  into  adult  life,  and  ruin  thle 
shape    of    nails    and    finger-tips.  Ex-: 
treme      nervousness    '  or  excitement 
generally  causes  the  child  to  bite  the 
nails  in  the  first  place,  and    if  not 
checked  it  quickly  it  ouickly  become 
a  habit.    DTelp    the  child  to  overcor 
the   nervousness,    and,   if  the  finge" 
still   find  their    way    to  the  mouth 
thev  must  he  dipped  in  a  solution 
something     bitter,    until     the  litt" 
culprit  Tins  learnt  better  manners, 
earlv  as  nossibln   teach  the  chil'l  t 
trim  and  keep'  th°  n*»ils  in  order  an 
endeavour  to  make  him  have  a  prid 
in   them,  which    will  greatlv  remove^ 
the  temptation  to  bite  them. 


—  TTot    Milk    as  a  Rtinr  1  n'.  - 

W  hc-n    overcome    bv  bodily  fatigueJ 
or  suffering  with  brain  exh"Ust:on,  no, 
stimulant  serves  so  well  the  purposd 
of  refreshment  and  rest,  both  bodilv 
ond  mentallv,  as  milk.    Make  it  ver<J 
•bo*.,  and  sin  it  slowly  from  a  flasaJ 
Milk   should  never  be  taken  ouickl"v 
ac  this    renders   it   indigestible.  Al- 
wavs    sip    milk,    taking  five  to  ten 
minutes    to    drink    a  tumblerful.  If 
milk   is   swallowed  quickly,   it  enterdf 
into  the  stomach,  and  then  forms  in! 
one  solid  curdled  mass,  most  difficult' 
of  digestion.    If,  however,  a  cdass  of 
milk  be  sipped,  and  five  minutes  at 
least  be  taken   in  drinking  it.  then, 
on    reaching    the    stomach,    it  is  so 
divided  that  when  coagulated,  as  it 
must  be  bv  the  gastric  juices,  while 
digestion  is  going  on,  instead  of  be- 
ing   in    one     hard    condensed  mass, 
nnon  the  outside  of  which  onlv  the 
digestive  fluid  can  act,  it  is  more  is 
th"  form  of  a  sponge,  and  in  and  out 
of  th°  entire  bulk  the  gastric  juices 
can  play. 


—  Glycerine  a  Cure  for  Dyspepsia.  — ' 
This  is  a  very  simnle  r°medv.  and 
one  so  inexpensive  that  it  is  within 
reach  of  all.  Mix  a  small  teaspoon- 
fnl  of  pure  iglvcerine  in  half  a  wine- 
glassful  of  water,  and  take  it  with, 
or  immediatelv  after  each  meal  until 
the  en-imy  is  routed,  which,  is  an 
ordinary  case,  will  be  in  a  few  days, 
and  in  obstinate  cases  probably  & 
fortnin-ht.  This  same  treatment 
should  be  repeated  if  indigestion 
again  manifests  itself. 


Coaahbuildem'  and  Bieyol«  fSnildera'  Nioknl-VWtint 
a  Speoiality. 


Husband  (reading  the  paner)  : 
"  What  idiots  some  men  will  make  of 
themselves  !"  Wife  :  "  Now,  John, 
what  have  you  done  this  time  ?"  ] 
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The  Science  of  Watering 
Gardens. 

Many  amateurs  fail  because  they 
do  not  know  how  and  when  to 
water  their  gardens  ;  hence  this 
offer  of  mv  practical  experience. 

Bog  plants  and  semi-aquatics  re- 
quiring excess  of  water,  also  plants 
which  grow  on  drv  rocky  ground 
are  not  referred  to  in  the  follow- 
ing remarks. 

Good  drainage  is  a  first  essential 
to  carrv  off  anv  excess  of  water. 
Sufficient  humus  acts  as  a  store- 
house giving  off  water  to  the  roots 
without  injuring  them.  A  proper 
amount  of  stone,  sand  and  grit  is 
required  to  keep  the  soil  particles 
from  clogging  into  lumps  too  hard 
for  the  roots  and  atmosphere  to 
penetrate.  Surface  tillage  keeps  a 
laver  of  fine  soil  (instead  of  a  hard 
cake  of  earth)  and  is  a  means  of 
aerating  the  ground  and  conserving 
its  moisture  instead  of  wasting  it. 

Water  is  required,  firstly,  to 
supply  the  plant  with  those  juices 
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in  the  sap  which  circulatfe  the  food 
it  moistens  .uid  absorbs  Erotn  the 
ground.  Secondly,  it  is  needed  to 
dissolve  the  mineral  and  earthy 
particles  which  otherwise  would  be 
unavailable  for  feeding  the  plant. 
Thirdly,  water  is  necessary  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  transpira- 
tion of  water  from  the  leaves 
which  is  a  necessity  for  their  well- 
being. 

Frequent  sprinklings  cake  the 
surface  and  make  it  mossy  thus 
preventing  the  atmosphere  from 
penetrating  the  ground.  How 
absurd  it  is,  too,  to  suppose  that 
a  fine  sprinkling  can  do  for  the 
plant  in  a  few  minutes  that  which 
Nature  does  with  hours  of  soaking 
rain. 

A  good,  soaking  once  or  twice  a 
week  will  store  up  sufficient  water 
for  the  use  of  the  plants.  We  see 
Nature  does  this,  and  that  she 
leaves  plants  for  a  long  time  with- 
out renewing  supplies,  and  they 
thrive  on  'it.  The  amount  of  water 
required  depends  upon  the  kind, 
aSe<  position,  development,  and 
health  of  the  plant  ;  also  upon  the 
season  of  the  year.  Succulent  and 
thin-leaved  plants  require  less 
water  than  other  kinds.  Except 
rapidly  growing  herbaceous  plants 
the  garden  will  thrive  all  the  better 
for  occasionally  feeling  the  want  of 
water. 

The  roots  of  a  plant  extend  q/uite 
as  far  as  the  branches,  and  all 
this  area  must  be  supplied.  The 
amateur  usually  pours  water  in  a 
thin  stream  aft  the  base  of  the 
stem,  thus  leaving  the  spreading 
roots  to  starve.  Plants  require 
liberal  supplies  of  water  when  thev 
are  producing  new  shoots,  and 
sometimes  the  addition  of  arti- 
ficial manure  to  enable  them  to 
build  up  fresh  growth  properly. 
Except  during  their  resting  time, 
one  cannot  run  anv  risk  by  water- 
ing rapidly  growing  herbaceous 
plants  freely. 

Water  sparingly  when  the  new 
shoots  are  developed,  or  the  plants 
will  crow  on  freely  without  form- 
ing flower  buds.  All  plants  have 
a  period  of  rest,  during  which 
some  require  very  little  water, 
and  others  none  at  all'. 

At  short  intervals  either  hose 
or  snrav  (according  to  the  kind  of 
plant)  the  leaves  and  stems,  not 
onlv  to  clear  awav  insects,  but 
also  to  remove  the  •  dust  which 
chokes  the  pores  of  the  leaves. 

By  enquiry  from  practical  men 
ajad  by  personal  observation  one 
mav  extend  these  few  hints,  and 
thus  make  the  garden  a  thing  of 
jov  and  beauty. 


When  you  buy  Hose,  buy 


'ELESTRie' 

and  get  the  Best. 
MADE  TO  OUTWEAR,  'NOT  TO 
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H.  L.  YOSZ,  LIMITED, 
Rundle  Street, 
—  and  — 
eOLTOM,  PALMER  HNO 
PRESTON,  LIMITED, 
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Variegated  Ficus  Elastica. 


The  bane  of  plants  kept  in  the 
dwelling-house  is  the  dry  atmosphere, 
and  the  dust  which  settles  on  the 
leaves.  To  counteract  this  they 
should  be  thoroughly  sponged  once  a 
week  in  tepid  water.  Drawing  the 
finger  across  the  leaves  will  leave  a 
districts  impression  in  the  layer  of 
dust,  which,  chokes  up  the  pores 
the  plants  dying  prematurely.  Cold 
currents  of  air  should  be  avoided, 
and  no  more  water  be  given  than  is  ab- 
solutely necessary.  A  feature  in  their 
beauty  is  that  large  specimens  of 
about  8  ft.  high  can  be  grown  in  a 
five  or  six  inch  pot,  but  in  such  cases 
food  must  be  given,  especially  during 
the  spring  months  ;  also,  when  re- 
potting, it  is  generally  necessary  to 
place  the  plants  in  the  greenhouse  to 
recover  the  check,  as  it  is  like  the 
Aspidistra,  and  does  not  recover 
quickly    after  a  disturbance. 

The  Ficus  is  a  little  difficult  to  pro 
pagate,  but  those  wishing  to  increase 
their  stock  should  fix  on  a  plant  of 
about  one  or  two  years  old,  as  the 
older  the  plant  the  more  difficult  to 
propagate.  After  securing  a  (rood 
stem,  cut  it  up  into  lengths  of  about 
two  inches,  leaving  about  the  same 
amount  of  wood  at  the  top  with  a 
pair  of  leaves,  as  the  top  shoot- 
forms  a  good  plant,  fnsert  these  in- 
to pans  of  sandy  soil,  and  plunge  in- 
to a  gentle  bottom  heat  under  glass. 

 *  

Pedestrian  :  "Hey  !  You  just  missed 
me  by  an  inch."  Chauffer:  "Be 
patient,     I'm  coming  back  directly  !" 
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Salt  on  the  Tail  of  an  Idea. 


Itead    before     tlio    Florists'  Club  of 
Philadephia . 

With  your  kind  permission  1  am  going 
to  tell  you  to-night  how  1  put  ''Salt 
on  tho  tail  of  an  idea."  Wo  all  know 
success  is  tho  result  of  hard  work,  no 
luck  in  it,  simply  petting  right  down 
to  it  and  hammering  away  at  it  ;  not 
only  hard  work  bui  energy  directed  in 
the  proper  channels,  Eocussed  Id  one 
direction,  concentrated  until  it  crys- 
talizes  into  Success. 

—  Ideas  are  Crystalized  Thoughts. 

So  it  is  with  Tdeas.  First  you  see 
or  hoar,  then  you  Think,  then  you 
Remember,  then  you  Imagine.  Tf  you 
drop  either  of  the  four  after  von  have 
seen  or  heard,  you  will  Never  have  an 
idea.  Ideas  are  crystalized  thoughts, 
and  you  will  not  have  ideas  unless 
you  see  or  hear.  Lots  of  people  see 
things  but  do  not  see.  To  get  ideas 
we  must  first  cultivate  our  power  of 
observation  ;  for  instance — I  want  to 
get  a  new  wagon,  I  do  not  know 
what  I  want  ;  but  I  do  know  I  want 
something  smart  and  different  from 
anything  about  town.  I  start  the 
observation  car  agoing,  and  every 
fine  wagon  that  goes  by  me  I  notice. 
I  see  wagons  everywhere,  partly  un- 
consciously. Then  I  start  the  thinkerv 
agoing,  and  I  think  about  what  I 
havo  seen,  then  I  remember  through 
thinking  about  them,  then  after  think- 
ing and  remembering  what  I  have  Been 
I  start  the  imagination  factors-  ago- 
ing. Oh  !  I  will  get  all  kinds  of 
crazy  notions  in  my  head,  but 
gradually  I  will  have  to  sift  them  out 
one  by  one,  and  may  settle  on  one 
shape  or  style,  but  the  Idea  is  not 
yet  clear.  Now  T  have  to  work 
harder  I  have  to  get  a  little  salt. 
1  drop  a  little  on  the  tail  of  that  last 
thought  or  idea  and  it  becorries  a 
little,  clearer.  Now  I  throw  out  a 
few  more  fantastic  ideas,  and  in  a  few 
more  days  I  have  to  add  a  little  more 
salt,  and  gradually  I  come  to  some- 
thing entirely  different  and  yet 
practical.  You  can  get  this  result  on 
any  subject  if  you  simply  hang  to  it, 
and  keep  on  adding  salt. 


—  Creating  Idea*.  — 

Now  to  create  ideas  in  any  specifio- 
lino  it  is  necessary  to  surround  your- 
self with  the  proper  environment — the 
right  sort  of  atmosphere.  You  will 
not  get  sporting  ideas  in  a  church, 
neither  will  you  got  moral  or  religious 
ideas  in  a  saloon.  If  your  hobby  is 
baseball,  and  you  are  a  very  en' 
thusiastio  scorecard  man  you  will  not 
see  anything  else  in  the  newspaper  or 
On  the  street  but  score  cards.  If 
automobiles  are  in  mind  you  will  see 
every  new  automobile  on  tho  road, 
know  all  about  transmission  and  gear 
and  the  resiliency  of  the  tires.  So  I 
am  trying  to  show  you  how  very 
necessary  it  is  to  have  the  proper 
environment  and  atmosphere  about 
you  to  make  a  success  in  any  given 
line.  You  can  draw  from  it  con- 
tinually, you  have  something  before 
you  to  see,  to  think  about,  and  ta 
exercise  your  imaginations  upon  when 
you  rest  at  night. 

Ah  !  gentlemen,  this  is,  I  think,  the 
great  secret  of  Ideas  —  Your  outer 
Office,  the  eyes  and  receptive  brain, 
are  busy  all  day  seeing  things  !'nd 
taking  them  in,  storing  them  up  until 
you  rest.  Then  vour  inside  office,  the 
subjective  brain  takes  it  up,  works  it 
out,  moidds  your  thought,  your 
imagination,  your  enthusiasm  into  the 
crystalized  product,  Ideas. 

—   Enthusiasm  Essential.  — 

Right  here  is  another  important  fac- 
tor T  almost  forgot  to  mention, 
Enthusiasm.  Tt  is  nigh  impossible  to 
take  the  initiative,  to  originate  any- 
thing, to  get  an  idea  without  enthu- 
siasm. You  must  believe  in  yourself, 
in  your  goods,  and  in  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  general  public.  I  do  not 
care  who  you  are,  you  are  bound  to 
get  credit  for  any  really  good  work 
or  thought  you  create.  Right  here  I 
want  to  tell  you  about  my  Surprise 
Box.  The  idea  was  the  result  of  ob- 
serving and  taking  up  a  remark  ;  a 
gentleman,  a  good  spender,  came  into 
my  store,  nothing  was  too  crood  for 
him,  but  he  was  always  looking  for 
something  better.  One  evening,  after 
buying  a  corsage  bunch  of  violets  and 
otchids  worth  20,000  dollars,  and  while 


T  was  arranging  it  in  what  I  though* 
a  very  good  looking  violet  box,  he 
leaned  over  the  counter  and  said. 
Why  don't  some  of  tho  florists  get 
up  something  now  in  the  way  of  a 
lino  box  that  would  present  the  (lowers 
to  th«  best  advantage  as  soon  as  it 
was  opened  "  My  ears  caught  it,  I 
thought  about  it  that  evening  going- 
home  in  the  car,  I  don't  believe  I 
would  havo  seen  a  five  dollar  note  on 
the  floor  of  the  car  that  night.  I 
saw  nothing  but  boxes,  boxes,  all 
kinds  of  boxes.  It  took  fully  one 
year  thinking,  remembering,  imagin- 
ing to  produce  the  Surprise  Rox. 

While  I  was  experimenting  with  this 
tho  box'maker  first  of  all  said  I  was 
crazy,  "another  of  these 'fan-dang- 
led ideas  of  yours."  Rut  T  said, 
"  Never  mind,  you  make  it  this  way." 
"  Rut  it  will  never  work,"  he  replied. 
"  Make  it  "  I  said,  "  I  will  pay  for 
it."  f  had  confidence  in  ray  goods,  in 
myself,  in  the  man  who  wanted  some- 
thing to  present  tho  flowers  to  their 
best  advantage.  I  first  used  paper  ; 
it  would  not  work  as  the  dampness  of 
the  flowers  made  it  soft  and  limber  j 
then  I  used  regular  doilies,  thev  were 
too  stiff,  so  I  bought  lace  and  had 
them  made  our  own  stvle  and  it 
worked  perfectly.  T  sent  the  first  ones 
to  a  few  prominent  people  and  they 
have  been  friends  and  customers  ever 
since.  1  had  confidence  in  the  public, 
I  was  enthusiastic  about  it  and  told 
them  so  and  they  became  enthusiastic 
too  and  bought  them. 

—  About  Flower  Roxes.  — 

Speaking  of  boxes: — I  have  just' 
brought  a  few  with  me  to  demonstrate 
the  evolution  of  the  florists'  boxes. 
When  I  first  began  my  experience  in 
the  business,  every  now  and  again  mv 
boss  would  say,  "  Charlie,  run  uo  to 
the  shoe  store  and  see  if  they  have 
any  boxes  for  us.  If  they  haven't  go 
across  the  street  to  McCreary's  and 
get  some  collar  and  shirt  boxes."  I 
can  well  remember  what  acrobats 
those  carnations  and  roses  were  ;  they 
had  to  bend  the  crab,  and  do  every 
other  stunt,  squeezed  in  tight  as  in 
a  coffin.  Then  after  T  got  a  lot  of ' 
boxes  I  had  a  steady  job  pasting  on 
our  labels  over  the  shoe  merchant's. 
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After  this  we  had  boxes  mads  with 
nice  green  paper  and  gold  trimming. 
Once  in  n  while  we  would  change  to 
yellow  with  white  labels.  Then  the 
ever-handy  cheap  folding  boxes  came 
into  use.  When  the  board  got  wet 
the  string  would  cut  through  and  hold 
the  flowers  to  the  lid.  At  last  we 
had  boxes  made  in  different  sizes  to 
suit  goods,  all  but  American  Beauties. 
You  can  to-day  see  fine  Beauties  com- 
ing out  of  fine  shops  with  the  stems 
sticking  out  as  long  as  the  box  itself. 
What  right  has  a  florist  to  send  roses 
out  in  this  style  ?  Would  a  dry  goods 
merchant  do  it  ?  Can  you  think  of 
any  other  line  that  would  ?  It  is  the 
first  impression  that  counts  every 
time  especially  in  our  business  you 
can't  command  a  price  if  you  your- 
self do  not  value  the  goods  worth  a 
decent  box. 

Ideas  are  always  created  through  a 
desire  for  something  :  Think,  Remem- 
ber, Imagine.  First  you  think  about 
what  is  wanted.  You  see  things  sug- 
gestive. You  remember  them,  you 
build  on  them,  you  imagine  ;  put  on 
a  little  more  salt  and  you  create. 

—  A  Need  Must  Precede  an  Idea.  — 

We  had  a  lot  of  one-sided  begonias, 
then  the  thought  came,  '"what  can  I 
do  to  enhance  the  value  of  these  plants 
to  sell  them  at  a  good  profit  ?  "  Mats 
were  old,  heavy  and  unsuited  to  the 
plant.  They  needed  some  kind  of  a 
crazy  basket  to  hide  the  defects.  I 
walked  through  the  supply  houses  but 
couldn't  find  anything  to  suit.  Must 
make  it  myself.  I  am  not  a  basket 
maker,  but  here  she  goes  ;  got  a 
basket  maker  to  make  a  skeleton  and 
we  did  the  rest  ;  here  is  your  plant 
worth  four  times  the  price  in  the 
basket  and  something  new  in  the 
bargain.  But  it  took  enthusiasm, 
thought,  confidence  in  the  goods,  in 
ourselves,  in  the  public  to  create  it. 
In  creating  ideas  you  wi'l  get  lots  that 
are  not  practical  and  that  may  be 
ridiculous  or  fantastic.  But  they  are 
divided  into  two  distinct  classes 
easily  defined  and  I  have  always 
found  this  is  a  good  rule  to  ob- 
serve : — An  idea  is  only  a  genuine 
idea  when  it  conveys  your  thought 
and  your  thought  shoujd  come  from 
some  useful  want  or  desire  ;  there  must 
be  an  excuse  for  doing  it  or  twisting 
a  shape  in  a  certain  way.  It  must 
express  that  thought  to  your  customer 
without  any  explanation  from  you 
then  you  have  a  genuine  idea  worth 
having. 

—  The  Misuse  of  Ribbon.  — 

I  believe  the  use  of  ribbons  with 
flowers  has  a  great  field  and  enhances 
the  beautv  and  value  of  them.  Re- 
member that  last  suggestion,  "value." 
A  bunch  or  basket  with  an  appropriate 
bow  artistically  placed  makes  it  worth 
as  much  again,  if  you  are  not  simply 
•elling  merchandise.  But,  put  the  rib- 
bon where  it  belongs,  where  the  eve 
suggests  the  need  of  something  being 
tied.  To  put  a  red  neckite  on  an  arau- 
caria  is  as  bad  taste  as  chiffoning  an 
earia  is  as  bad  taste  as  chiffon- 
ing an  azalea.  It  does  not  do  the 
azalea  any  good  and  wasts  the  ribbon. 
Ton  can  use  some  receptacle  with  the 


plant  that  offers  an  excuse  to  tie  on 
a  bow  of  ribbon  and  you  at  once  have 
the  satisfying  effect  on  the  eye.  Lots 
ol  people  will  notice  these  defects  but 
not  really  know  -what  it  is  that  does 
not  appeal  to  them.  They  may  buy 
them,  but  it  will  not  have  that  satis- 
fying effect  on  them  as  something  that 
conveys  and  carries  out  the  thought 
they  have. 

—  Plant  Decorations.  — 

Take  up  the  matter  of  plant  decora- 
tions :  I  remember  how  it  impressed 
me  when  a  boy  starting  in  the  busi- 
ness. The  word  decoration  carried 
with  it  the  thought  of  one  half  day's 
hustle  and  bustle,  the  tearing  out  of 
the  well-arranged  greenhouse,  break- 
ing of  pots,  freezing  of  plants,  and 
then  the  next  day  everything  repeated, 
bringing  them  home.  And  all  this  for 
about  a=  much  as  a  tailor  would 
charge  for  a  good  suit  of  clothes.  The 
reason  for  this  is,  we  sell  our  brains 
by  the  load,  so  much  a  load,  plants, 
brains  and  work  thrown  in  and  get 
them  all  back  again  the  next  day. 
This  idea  of  getting  them  back  again 
is  so  impressed  on  the  public  that  you 
will  not  get  a  good  price  for  your 
flowers  and  work  because  you  sell 
them  by  the  load  and  get  them  all 
back.  Sell  them  something  thev  will 
keep  ;  you  do  not  want  themiback,  and 
your  customer  will  be  satisfied  to  pay 
your  price.  It  is  the  mental  law  of 
sale,  something  they  will  get  for  their 
money,  belongs  to  them  and  which 
they  have  the  desire  to  possess.  Do 
not  take  it  away  the  next  day  by  the 
load.  Pack  up  cut  flowers,  use  them 
everywhere,  they  can  be  used  to  eood 
advantage  in  vases,  clusters  and  ear- 
lands.  Now  I  do  not  wish  to  be  mis- 
construed ;  we  do  not  want  to  eliminate 
plants  altogether  ■  we  always  want  to 
use  plants  but  let  them  be  specimens, 
plants  that  you  can  set  anywhere  on 
their  own  merits. 

lias  it  ever  occurred  to  vou  how  in- 
congruous and  bad  taste  it  is  to  fill  a 
house  with  a  lot  of  stuff  you  would 
not  otherwise  dare  show  a  customer 
individually  ?  Using  pot  covers  and 
pedestals  that  are  anything  but  orna- 
mental to  a  finely  appointed  house,  re- 
moving all  the'  subjects  of  art  and 
brie-a-brao  and  building  in  place 
banks  of  plants.  Fill  vases  with  cut 
flowers,  arrange  them  on  the  mantel 
and  you  williget  a  better  price  and  will 
not  have  to  take  then^  back  the  next 

day. 
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HOUSES ! 

GARDENS ! 

FARMS  ! 


If    you    want    a     House,    Farm  or 
Garden  satisfaction  will  be  guar 
anteed  if  you  consult 

H.  M.  CHARLICK, 

LAND  h  ESTATE  AGENT. 


Telephone  No.  850. 


Established  1880. 


GEORGE  LANDERS, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Saddler, 

251  &  253  RUNOLE  STREET  EAST. 
ADELAIDE,  S.H. 

New  Market,  opposite  English  and  Scottish  Bank 
and  at  No.  11  Ohappel  Street,  Norwood. 


MANUFACTURER  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  LEATHER 
GOODS. 

Harness,  Saddlery,  and  Vehicles  of  every  description 
Pliin  and  Fancy  Leather  Goods  Stocked  and  toOrder 
Seooiid-liand  Harness  and  Vehioles  Bought,  Sold, 

or  Kxchanged  for  New. 
All  Orders  and  Repairs  executed  with  dispatch. 
All  our  lines  can  b«  hired  hy  the  day  or  by  the  week 
at  lowest  rate* 

A  LARGE  STOCK  OF  VEHICLES  ALWAYS  ON 
HAND. 

Horses  and  Ponies  for  sale  (with  trials. 


—  Ideas  Again.  — 

You  cannot  get  ideas  or  produce  new 
things  if  y6ur  surroundings  are  out  of 
harmony  with  your  soul.  You  must 
first  get  in  line  with  your  inner  self 
and  nature,  then  you  must  radiate 
that  feeling,  that  sincerity,  that  en- 
thusiasm to  those  about  you.  Create 
the  atmosphere  of  happiness,  advance 
good  cheer  around  your  assistants, 
elevate  their  thought  and  standing;, 
make  them  respect  themselves,  their 
business  and  you.  Pay  them  well  so 
they  can  say  with  pride  "  I  am  a 
florist,"  and  charge  well  for  your 
goody  and  brains.  That  is  the  only 
way  to  evolve  ideas.  You,  your  assist- 
ants, your  store  must  be  in  harmony 
with  the  most  beautiful  things  of 
nature — flowers. 


HAMBURG  HOTEL 

RUNDLE    STREET,  ADELAIDE. 

HAS  SIXTEEN  ADDITIONAL  BEDROOMS, 

Electric  Light  Throughout. 
Hot  and  Cold  Baths.         'Phona  1130. 


J.  FLANNAGAN 


Proprietor. 


THE    GARDEN    AND  FIELD. 


M8  : 

Open  Border  Notes  for 
September. 

The  past  month  has  been  favor- 
able  For  gardening,  for  while 
there    has    been    an     absence  of 

heavy  rains,  genial  showers  have 

fallen,  and  vegetation  has  made- 
good  headway.  This  applies  es- 
pecially to  weeds  and  the  gar- 
dener is  under  the  necessity  of 
bestirring  himself  to  keep  them 
under. 

September  is  one  of  the  busiest 
months  in  the  flower  garden  in  all 
districts,  for  all  work  w  hich  should 
be  completed  at  once  in  early 
localities  mav  be  commenced  at 
the  end  of  the  month  in  the 
later  districts. 

Nearly  everything  that  is  on 
hand  in  pot,  frame,  or  box  suited 
to  outdoor  culture  can  be  planted 
at  once  in  early  localities.  Show- 
ery days  should  be  chosen  for  pre- 
ference, but  if  rain  holds  off  select 
cloudy  da\s  or  cool  evenings  for 
this  work. 

Cannas,  Carnations,  Verbenas, 
Pensteinons,  Ploxes,  Pelargoniums, 
Chrysanthemums,  Canterbury  Bells, 
Lobelias,  Snapdragons,  Gailiardi- 
as,  Hollyhocks,  French  Marigolds, 
Shrubby  Calceolarias,  Columbines, 
Marguerite  Daisies  (white  and  the 
blUe  flowered  Marguerite),  Aga- 
thaea  Collestes,  Centaureas  (in- 
cluding the  beautiful  Cornflowers), 
Sunflowers.,  Iberis  of  various 
kinds,  and  hosts  of  others  of 
ecpially  easy  cultivation,  lists  of 
which  mav  be  seen  in  the  seeds- 
'men's  catalogues,  may  be  set  out 
in  the  borders. 

For  all  plants,  but  especially  for 
Cannas,  Carnations,  and  Chrysan- 
themums, the  soil  should  be  well 
worked  up,  deep,  and  free,  and  well 
enriched  with  old  manure. 

Wherever  possible  Cannas,  Carna- 
tions, and  Chrysanthemums  should 
be  planted  in  special  beds,  because 
the  special  treatment  they  require 
can  then  be  given  them. 

Cannas  can  hardly  be  manured 
too  freely,  and  must    be  watered 


\ei\  liberally.  North  winds  and 
parching  dry  air  arc  their  worst 
enemies  ;  therefore,  make  the  beds 
where  there  is  splendid  shelter 
to  the  north.  The  south  side 
of  a  wall  or  fence  is  the  best 
position.  There,  arc  brickfielder 
days  every  summer,  when  they  ale 
almost    sure    to   be    scorched  if 

planted  in  the  open,  unless  they 

can  be  enveloped  in  a  sprav,  but 
they  are  showy,  useful  plants. 

—  Snails  and  Slugs.  — 

A  keen  waitch  must  be  kept  for 
snails  and  slugs.  The  standard 
remedy  for  the  former  is  to  col- 
lect them  early  on  some  morning 
after  a  showery  night  ;  and  for  the 
latter  dust  with  the  lime  bag  at 
night.  If  these  precautions  are 
followed  Up  with  vigor  for  a 
couple  of  weeks  there  will  be  a 
in, irked  diminution  of  these  pests, 
but  intermittent  attentions  are 
useless.  Some  can  be  poisoned  by 
the  use  of  pans  green  and  bran 
and  syrup,  as  recommended  for 
caterpillars.  Take  a  dipper  of 
bran,  a  teaspoonful  of  Blundel's 
pure  paris  green,  a  cupful  of 
treacle,  and  enough  water  to 
moisten  the  bran.  Mix  the  treacle 
and  water,  and  thoroughly  damp 
the  bran  ;  then  thoroughly  rub  in 
the  paris  green  until  it  is  well 
mixed.  Put  this  in  little  heaps 
the  size  of  marbles,  or  scatter 
round  the  beds  of  plants,  and 
they  will  eat,  and  the  gardener 
will  be  thankful.  To  kill  some  and 
sprinkle  them  with  paris  green  or 
arsenic  is  another  plan. 

Should  pressure  of  work  have 
caused  outlying  borders  to  be  neg- 
lected and  weeds  to  grow  until 
now,  they  should  be  dug  up  at 
once  before  the  weeds  seed  too 
freely,  and  unless  they  are  re- 
el uired  for  immediate  planting  the 
surface  should  not  be  broken 
down  too  finely. 

Bedded  out  Cinerarias  must  be 
looked  to,  and  if  the  weather  con- 
tinues dry  regular  waterings  must 
be  given  to  enable  the  display7  to 
last  longer. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  put  out 
evergreen  shrubs  and  hedge  plants. 
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Wait  lor  dull  or  rainy  weather, 
aiicj  move  carefully,  and  water  at 
once. 

I.auri'stinus,  Veronica,  Oleander, 
Rhamnus,  Myrtle,  Laurel,  Copros- 
ma,  Diosma,  Citrus,  Olea,  Eu- 
genia, Arbutus,  Tecomas  of  vari- 
otisi  sorts,  Ilabrothamnus,  Spar- 
mannia,  Wigandia,  Bougainvillea, 
Kenned vas,  and  Passion  Flowers 
should  be  planted  out  at  once. 
The  creepers  prefer  warm  walls 
with  an  eastern  or  northern 
aspect.  1 

Palms  suited  to  our  climate 
should  now  be  transplanted.  The 
following  are  well  proved  : — Pritch- 
ardia  lilifcra,  Corvphia  australis 
(fan  palm),  Sabal  umbraculifera, 
Phoenix  reclinata,  and  dactvlifera 
(l)at'  Palms),  Jubaea  spectabilis, 
and  Chamaerops  excelsa,  and 
huinilis.  These  should  not  have 
their  roots  torn  or  disturbed  in 
the  operation,  and  must  be  water- 
ed immediately  on  being  set  out  ; 
in  fact,  this  treatment  should  be 
applied  to  all  plants  now. 

Weeds  will  be  growing  apace, 
and  the  hoe  should  be  used  on 
bright  sunny  days  as  much  as 
possible  upon  border  and  path. 

In  wairm  pits,  in  pots,  boxes,  or 
pans  sow  Cyclamen,  Gloxinia, 
Beironia,  Coleus,  Tydaea,  Torenia, 
Gesnera  seeds. 

Make  cuttings  of-.  Fuchsias, 
Coleus,  Pelargoniums,  Begonias, 
I'lectranthus,  Iresines.  in  glass 
frames,  a  little  bottom  heat  to 
start  them  being-  a  great  advan- 
tage. A  fresh  manure  pit  made 
in  the  ordinary  wav  is  cheap  and 
effective. 

Give  tuberous-rooted  Begonias  a 
start  under  similar  conditions, 
putting  the  tubers  in  small  .  pots 
at  first,  and  giving  them  scarcely 
any  water  for  s  start. 

A  batch  of  Chrvsnathemum  cut- 
tines  may  be  put  \  in,  but  they  do 
not  require  heat.  The  strong 
young  top  growths  about  4  or  5in. 
long  are  most  suitable.  The  leaves 
should  be  trimmed  off  half  wav 
up  the  stem,  and  the  cutting  in- 
serted to  that  depth  in  well- 
drained  pots  rilled  with  pure  sand. 
These  cuttings  should  onlv  be  oc- 
casionally syringed  overhead,  and 
not  watered  to  any  extent. 

Sweet  Peas  may  be  sown  in 
cool  districts  now.  For  the  plains 
it  is  best  to  sow  in  March,  April, 
or  Mav.  Plots  are  now  to  be 
seen  about  Adelaide  in  flower, 
which  is  good,  for  there  is  less 
danger  from  hot  winds, 


ALBERT  O.  PIKE, 

(Late  GAMEAU  BROTHERS). 

Clairville  Nursery,  Hectorvilie. 

All  kinds  of  fruit  trees  for  sale.  Citru  s  trees,  Lemons  and  Oranges  a  special- 
ity.     Send  for    illustrated  catalogue. 

Telegraphic  Address— Pike,  Hectorvilie,  Payneham.    Telephone— Central  2768, 
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The  Greenhouse. 


Cyclamen,  Cinerarias,  and  Zon- 
ale  Pelargoniums  should  make  a 
good  show.     Pot  Fuchsias. 

Caladiums  should  be  potted  up 
into  convenient  sized  pots,  put  in 
a  waiim  corner,  and  given  a  little 
moisture  only.  Gloxinias,  Achi- 
menes,  Tvdaeas,  Gesneras,  St. 
Paulias  may  also  be  started. 

If  green  aphides  appear  on  the 
r.lants  in  the  house  close  all  aper- 
tures and  fumigate  with  tobacco 
in  the  evening.  Admit  plentv  of 
air  during  fine  days,  in  the  morn- 
ing more  particularly,  closing  the 
ventilators  fairly  early  in  the 
evening.  As  the  days  become 
warmer,  the  time  for  airing  can 
be  extended. 

Propagate  Crotons,  Dracaenas, 
Anthuriums,  and  Philodendrons, 
Impatiens,  etc.,  by  short  cuttings 
inserted  in  bottom  heat. 

Shake  out  and  divide  Cypripedi- 
ums  where  finished  blooming,  and 
pot  up  in  a  mixture  of  peat  or 
fern  fibre  Sphagnum  moss  and 
potsherds,  topping  up  with  Sphag- 
num around  the  crown  of  the 
roots. 

Treat  Bromeliaceous  plants  in  a 
similar  manner,  and  where  necer- 
sary  Marantas  could  be  treated 
accordingly. 

Pot  up  Rex  and,  other  ornamen- 
tal leafed  Begonias  into  rich,  free, 
peatv  soil,  in  well-drained  pots, 
keep  them  close  to  the  glass  after 
the  shift. 

Give  all  strong-grown  plants 
water,  and  many  of  the  sorts 
mentioned  above  weak  liquid  man- 
ure at  intervals  as  required.  Har- 
den off  any  plants  of  Iresines, 
Plectranthus,  and  Alternanthera 
used  for  bedding  outdoors. 

Prepare  to  put  blinds  or  frost- 
ing upon  the  roof  and  sides  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  as  the  plants 
are  very  weak  in  tissue  after  the 
dulness  of  the  winter's  light. 


Removing  Faded  Flowers. 

This  is  far  more  important  work 
than  most  people  realise,  indeed, 
some  think  so  little  of  it  that  it 
is  scarcely  done  at  all.  Yet  how 
much  the  future  vitality  and 
floriferousness  of  a  plant  is  helped 
by  the  continual  doing  of  this 
simple  task,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
added  neatness  the  removal  of  de- 
caving  flowers  must  mean.  The 
following,  among  others,  particu- 
larlv  repay  such  care  :  —  Sweet 
Peas,  Violas,  Linuins,  single  Roses, 
Mignonette,  and  Verbenas.  'A 
strong  pair  of  scissors  answers  ad- 
mirably for  this  purpose. 


The  Bush-House  and 
Fernery. 

Interest  in  these  structures  be- 
gins to  awaken  afresh  with  the 
sunshine,  and  plants  should  all 
receive  an  overfhaul. 

Most  plants  should  be  re-potted 
and  foliage  cleansed  and  re-ar- 
ranged, with  the  object  of  making 
the  interior  look  a  little  different 
to  what  it  appeared  last  war. 

Plants  that  cannot  be  repotted 
conveniently,  and  which  are  well 
drained,  may  be  top-dressed  with 
rich  compost.  This  applies  chiefly 
to  Tree  Ferns,  Palms,  Cyads, 
Camelias,  etc. 

Most  small  ferns,  such  a  Maiden- 
hairs, require  cleaning  of  old 
fronds  and  repotting.  Thev  mav 
be  divided  now,  but  seedlings  that 
are  collected  freely  from  time  to 
time  by  the  observant  cultivator 
from  among  the  pots  make  far 
better  specimen  plants  than  off- 
sets, growing  much  more  vigor- 
ously. 

Fern  baskets  can  be  filled,  and 
nothing-  can  possiblv  be  more 
handsome. 

Old  baskets  can  be  top-dressed 
with  ricn  comlpost,  and  as  thev 
grow,  weak  liquid  manure  should 
be  applied.  This  is  a  better 
practice  for  basket  ferns  than 
turning  and  tearing  them  out. 

Fresh  peat  or  soil  may  be 
packed  into  the  recesses  of  rock- 
eries. 

Cut  old  dead  fronds  from  the 
Tree  Ferns  and  Asparagus  plants. 

 <$>  

Asparagus  Fern. 


This  elegant  plant  is  far  superior 
to  Maiden  Hair  Fern  for  its  beauty 
;n  decorations  and  for  its  lasting 
qualities.  'Clip  latter,  after  being 
made  up  in  a  bouquet  or  buttonhole 
on  a  hot  day,  begins  in  the  course  of 
a  few  hours  to  droop,  but  Asparagus 
will  last  as  many  days  and  still  ap- 
pear quite  fresh. 

The  best,  and  Quickest  means  of 
propagation  is  undoubtedly  by  taking 
cuttings,  although  this  method  is 
known  only  to  a  small  percentage  of 
its  lovers. 

It  is  a  very  easy  operation  to 
strike  these  cuttings.  Cut  them  off 
just  below  a  joint  and  insert  them  in 
some  sandy  compost,  and  keep  moist, 
and  shaded  during  bright  Sunshine. 
In  a  few  weeks'  time  they  will  be 
found  to  have  rooted  freely,  and  if 
potted  up  in  a  compos:  of  peat,  leaf- 
mould     and     silver     sand,    will  soon 


make  beautiful  healthy  and  bushy 
plants. 

1'y  means  of  cuttings  a  larire  stock 
of  plants  can  be  quickly  raised  in- 
stead of  waiting  for  seed  to  continence 
growth.  Another  good  means  of 
propagation  is  by  division.  They  can 
also  be  raised  from  seed  which  how- 
ever takes  a  long  time  to  germinate. 
Wnen  a  pot  becomes  crammed  with 
roots  it  should  be  turned  out,  all  the 
old  soil  washed  off — not  torn  of 
haphazard,  thereby  destroying  most  of 
the  tiny  fibrous  roots — but  carefully 
got  away  with  clear  water,  the  roots 
afterwards  being  cut  up  with  a  sharp 
knife  and  carefully  placed  in  clean 
pots  and  new  compost.  Although 
this  is  a  good  and  sure  method  of 
propagation,  the  same  quantity  of 
plants  cannot  be  got  as  by  means  of 
cuttings. 

It  is  always  advisable  to  have 
young  plants  to  replace  the  old  ones, 
as  the  latter  are  of  too  rank  a 
growth  tor  purposes  ot  effective  Horal 
decorations.  New  growths  are  al- 
ways prettier  and  of  finer  texture, 
and  for  one  to  keep  up  his  reputation 
and  stock  he  must  propagate  by  the 
quickest  means. 

Asparagus  Fern  is  excellent  for  a 
table  decoration  of  for  window  dis- 
play. Place  the  fern  in  the  centre 
of  two  or  more  flowering  plants,  such 
as  Geraniums,  Begonias,  Calceolarias, 
or  any  other  of  the  bright  iloral 
subjects  of  two  or  three  different 
colours,  and  allow  the  sprays  of  the 
Asparagus  to  droop  gracefully  over 
each,  about  two  or  three  inches  above 
their  bloom.  The  result  will  provide 
a  particularly  effective  tloral  display 
and  one  which  will  prove  very  attrac- 
tive to  visitors,  for  its  novelty  and 
ior  its  lasting  qualities. 


How  I  Made  a  Garden  Roller. 


A  correspondent  to  "The  Garden- 
ing World  "  writes — "  I  wanted  to 
roll  a  gravel  path  in  my  garden  ; 
an  iron  roller  costs  more  than  I 
cared  to  spend  for  my  small  re- 
quirements, so  I  procured  a  two 
feet  length  of  12  in.  drain  pipe,  and 
cut  two  discs  of  wood  to  fit  tightly 
in  the  ends,  filling  the  pipe  with 
wet  clay,  rammed  tightly  as  pos- 
sible, and  drove  in  the  wooden 
discs,  fastening  them  with  thin 
wedges.  An  iron  rod  passed 
through  the  centre  acted  as  axle, 
and  fastening  to  the  projecting 
ends  two  stout  sticks  (binding  with 
wire)  I  had  a  complete  roller  that 
has  done  all  the  work  I  needed. 

 <3>  

The  Sparrow's  Appetite. — If  you 
could  eat  (writes  an  Kxchange)  as 
much  in  proportion  to  your  size 
as  a  sparrow  you  would  need  a 
whole  sheep  for  dinner,  a  couple  of 
dozen  fowls  for  breakfast,  and  six 
furkevs  for  your  evening  meal.  A 
tree  sparrow  has  been  known  to 
eat  700  grass  seeds  in  a  day. 
(Fortunately  we  cannot). 
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Fertilizers  and  Fertility. 


A  Paper  read  before  the  Society  of 
American  Florists.  — 


(Continued  from  -July  Issue). 

in  speaking  of  the  ferments  we  ure 
prone  Lo  mier  thai  the  worn,  is  all 
done  by  the  micro. oiyian.sms  already 
treierred  to,  but  it  seeins  that  stui 
more  important  in  the  economy  ol 
plant  us  woil  as  un.uiai  lile  are  tuti 
unorganized  ferments  or  enzymes,  it 
now  seems  liKely  that  these  enzymes 
mu\  hu\e  an  important  bearing  on 
the  fertilizer  question,  oust  what  the 
nature  ol  these  substances  may  nc,  ai 
tne  present  time  we  do  not  know  us 
it  is  tiiiiicuit  to  couect  thi-m  in  a 
pure  stale.  That  they  are  higliK 
nitrogenous  however,  is  generally  0.  • 
lievett.  But  it  is  their  action  which 
concerns  us  most.  it  is  said  thai 
these  ferments  bring  about  changes  ny 
their  mere  presence,  or  at  least  with- 
out loss  ol  their  own  substances, 
that  is  what  is  called  catalytic  ac- 
tion, just  as  the  presence  ol  certain 
metals  in  a  solution  will  precipitate 
other  metals. 

'Ihese  enzymes  exist  in  all  parts  of 
the  active  tissues  of  the  plant,  and 
are  found  in  abundance  upon  the 
growing  point  of  roots.  They  evident- 
ly have  the  power  of  reducing  the 
starches,  fats  and  proteids  to  forms 
which  can  be  direct  lv  assimilated  and 
used  in  the  building  up  of  tissue.  In' 
tact  it  appears  that  it  is  to  the  work 
of  these  enzymes  that  the  bacteria  and 
other  simple  forms  of  vegetable  life 
owe  their  power  of  rendering  up  in 
such  a  remarkable  degree  the  nitrogon 
contained  in  albuminoids  and  other 
compounds.  The  enzymes  have  been 
studied  principally  as  they  appear 
within  the  plant  body.  Tiiey  are  not 
themselves  organized,  and  are  prod- 
ducts,  not  parts,  of  the  vegetable  cell. 
They  can  bring  about  their  character- 
istic changes  as  well  outside  as  inside 
the  body  ;  and  an  interesting  question 
is  how  far  these  substances  may  ex- 
tend outside  the  plant  body,  and  if  it 
is  not  possible  that  in  some  genera- 
of  plants  the  work  of  collecting  nitro- 
gen from  the  soil  is  not  due  directly 
to  them  without  the  intervention  of 
the  fungus. 


In  discussing  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  there  are  other  factors  than  the 
presence  of  chemical  elements  neces- 
sary lor  plant  food.  The  food  must  be 
accessible,  there  must  be  a  supply  oi 
water  for  solvent  purposes,  and  there 
rrjust  'be  a  sullicieut  amount  of  heat 
to  encourage  the  action  of  the  dissolv- 
ing agencies.  The  physical  condition 
ol  the  soil  plays  a  very  important 
part  in  determining  the  fertility  of  the 
sod.  Air  and  water  are  not  usually 
spoken  ol  as  fertilizers,  but  they, 
nevertheless,  are  vital  to  the  success 
of  the  plant.  The  soil  must  be  of 
such  character  that  the  air  can  cir- 
culate among  the  particles  and  come 
in  contact  with  the  rootlets.  The  soil 
must  also  be  in  such  condition  that  it 
will  hold  a  certain  amount  of  water, 
and  it  must  be  of  such  consistency 
that  the  root  hairs  can  visit  every 
little  grain  of  earth  in  search  of'nutri- 
tnent. 

The  soil  must  not  be  so  line  as  to 
obstruct  the  free  passage  of  air  and 
water,  nor  so  coarse  as  to  allow 
either  to  flow  through  in  currents. 
What  we  need  is  a  huppy  medium 
where  the  spaces  between  the  soil 
particles  are  such  that  a  mere  him  of 
water  encircles  every  one,  or  what  is 
called  hygroscopic  holding  of  mois- 
ture. In  this  condition  the  soil  is 
capable  of  absorbing  and  holding  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  nutrients 
in  a  readily  accessible  manner.  In 
this  condition  too  it  will  maintain  a 
more  equable  temperature  and  become 
a  more  comfortable  home  for  nitrify- 
ing bacteria.  This  physical  condition 
of  the  soil  is  brought  about  by  tillage, 
and  it  is  frequently  the  case  that 
proper  handling  of  the  soil  makes  all 
the  ■  difVerence  between  success  and 
failure. 

So  much  for  some  of  the  factors 
which  we  have  to  consider  in  increas- 
ing the  fertility  of  our  -fields,  and 
now  let  us  consider  briefly  some  of  the 
causes  of  loss  of  fertility.  We  are 
apt  to  attribute  loss  of  fertility  en- 
tirely 'to  absence  of  available  plant 
food.  That  such  is  not  always  the 
ease  will  be  evident  'to  anyone  who 
has  had  long  experience  in  gardening 
operations. 

There  are  failures  which  are  often 
and  perhaps  justly  attributed  to  ex- 
hausl  ion  of    the    soil  or  at  least  of 


certain  of  the  elen'icnts.  The  theory- 
is  that  the  land  must  be  rested  or  a 
rotation  pursued  which  will  allow  of 
a  recovery  2  or  a  renewal  of  the  miss- 
ing element.  It  is  such  occurrences 
which  have  been  responsible  for  our 
systems  of  rotation  of  crops. 

The  unsatisfactory  part  of  this  ex- 
haustion theory  is  that  no  matter  how 
much  fertilizer  we  may  supply,  we 
can  not  get  certain  crops  to  succeed 
themselves  annually  through  a  long 
series  of  years  and  give  satisfactory 
returns  ;  while  certain  other  crops  can 
be  grown  annuallv  on  the  same  plot 
for  a  generation  and  increase  in  fruit- 
fulness  from  year  to  year,  In  look- 
ing for  an  explanation  which  explains 
we  naturally  recall  the  fact  that  all 
living  things  in  the  course  of  their 
growth  use  only  certain  portions  of 
the  crude  material  which  is  taken  in- 
to their  systems,  and  reject  other 
portions  more  or  less  changing  in 
character.  These  rejected,  waste  or 
by-products  may  be  thrown  off  from 
the  onganism  or  pacjked  away 
in  some  unoccupied  corner.  These 
refuse  portions  are  very  poisonous, 
particularly  to  the  organism  which 
produced  it.  You  will  doubt- 
less remember  that  the  bacteria 
and  other  microorganisms  are  notor- 
ious ih  this  direction,  they  not  only 
give  off  refuse  matters  which  are  ex- 
cessively poisonous  to  some  other 
forms  of  life,  but  in  the  end  destroy 
the  bacteria  from  whence  they  came. 

These  secretions  of  waste  matters 
have  been  given  the  name  of 
ptomaines,  and  instances  of  severe  ill- 
ness or  even  death  from  the  use  of 
ice  cream  or  cheese  containing  these 
ptomaines  will  perhaps  be  more  or 
less  familiar  to  you. 

Now  it  is  possible  that  our  "Clover 
Sickness  "  and  other  like  occurrances 
are  due  not  to  exhaustion  but  to  the 
presence  in  the  soil  of  these  ptomaine 
poisons.  Perhaps  the  clover  itself  may 
not  be  the  direct  victim,  but  the  nutri- 
fying  bacteria  so  necessary  to  the 
growth  of  the  plant  may  be  killed  by 
their  own  toxic  refuse.  If  this  is  true 
of  clover,  it  m&y  be  true  of  other 
plaints  which  decline  to  succeed  them- 
selves for  any  length  of  time. 

In  this  theory  of  ptomaines  is  ten- 
able, we  have  an  explanation  of  a 
puzzle.      There  is    of    course  a  great 
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difference  in  various  plants  in  the 
character  of  their  secretions.  The 
Rothamsted  experiments  showed,  if  i 
remember  rightly,  that  wheat  could 
be  grown  on  the  same  land    for  at 

least  twenty  years  and  the  yield  be 

on  the  increase. 

Some  other  crops  are  known  10  do 
well  year  after  year  in  the  same  soil, 

a  fact  well  known  to  gardeners,  and  I 
can  recall  one    instance  of  rye  being 

grown  on  the  same  field  for  twenty 
successive  years  without  any  apparent 
loss  of  vigor. 

Regarding  the  behaviour  of  man"  of 
the  flower  erops  which  are  grown  un- 
der glass,  we  have  but  comparatively 
few  facts  available.  The  o-eneral  im- 
pression is,.  I  think,  that  they  will  not 
do  their  best  unless  the  soil  is  entirely 
renewed  each  season.  Whether  this 
is  due  to  poisoning-  of  the  soil  or  to 
the  exhaustion  of  some  food  element, 


CURLEW  BRANDY. 
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or  to  a  change  in  the  physical  char- 
acter of  the  soil,  has  not  been  deter- 
mined as  far  as  1  am  aware.  If  the 
loss  of  fertility  of  the  soil  in  our  -reen- 
house  is  due  to  physical  changes,  it  is 
a  serious  matter,  for  it  repans  the  re- 
moval and  renewal  of  the  soil  once  or 
twice  a  year,  an  operation  both  labori- 
ous aud  costly.  In  the  broader  prac- 
tice of  field  work  these  losses  can  be 
more  readily  corrected,  at  least  we 
do  not  have  to  move  our  soil  to  the 
crops. 

We  stand  in  need  of  more  work  in 
the  investigation  of  the  losses  in  oor 
greenhouse  work,  ami  it  seems  to  me 
that    t  lie   experiment    stations  might 
help  us  in  that  direction. 

Horticulturists  have,  it  is  true,  done 
a  great  deal  of  experimenting  along 
these  lines,  but  most  of  the  work  has 
not  been  done  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
render  the  results  of  any  great  value 
to  the  public,  nor-  have  there  been 
records  kept  of  the  work  which  are 
available  for  study  and  comparison. 

These  are  some  of  the  factors  which 
we  have  to  consider  when  attempting 
to  increase  the  fertility  of  our  gar- 
dens. We  do  not  know  just  what  is 
the  best  thing  to  do  ;  we.  must  still  ex- 
periment a  little.  Fertilizers  do  not 
act  just  the  same  every  time,  but  we 
must  continue  to  use  them,  and  our 
experience  is  a  pretty  good,  though 
ofteD  costly  guide  in  their  applica- 
tion. 

We  must  remember  that  fertilizers 
do  not  always  mean  fertility  ;  we 
need  good  tillage,  good  cultivation 
ann  common  sense  mixed  with  them. 

It  seems  to  me  that  w  e  stawid  toda'v 
upon  the  threshold  of  the  door  which 
will  lead  us  to  a  vastly  better  under- 
standing, not  only  of  the  processes  of 
assimilation,  but  also  a  more  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  economical  produc- 
tion and  use  of  fertilizing  elements. 


A  SUCCESSFUL  INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Insurance  has  become  one  of 
the  routine  items  of  commercial 
and  private  life.  The  question 
now  is,  not,  shall  I  insure  ?  but, 
where  shall  I  insure  ?  People  in  South 
Apstralia  have  a  very  wide  choice. 
The  Liverpool  and  London  and  Globe 
Insurance  '  o.  Ltd.,  undertakes  prac- 
tically all  classes  of  insurance  work, 
such  as  l-'ire,  Accident  and  Disease, 
Employers'  Liability,  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation^ Live  Stock,  Motor  Car,  etc. 
This  Corporation  handles  an  immense 
amount  of  business  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  and  has  behind  it  a 
long  and  honourable  record.  Over 
£56,000,000  have  already  been  paid  in 
claims,  which  alone  is  sufficient  indica- 
tion of  the  wealth  and  standing  of 
i  he  Company.  Agents  are  statianed 
in  all  parts  of  the  State,  aud  in  ad 
diliou  the  Company  has  country  In 
spectors  which  affords  every  con- 
venience and  facility  to  farmers  and 


producers  in  covering  risks  connected 
with  their  particular  business.  It  is, 
perhaps,  not  necessary  to  remind  our 
large  circle  of  readers  of  the  farming 
and  producing  community,  of  the 
importance  of  insuring  against  loss  by 
fire,  and  the  wisdom  of  asking  a 
wealthy  Company  to  take  the  risk 
on  their  own  shoulders,  instead  of 
doing  it  themselves.  Many  fires 
occur,  destroying  buildings,  and  con- 
tents, hay  stacks  and  growing  crops, 
and  one  never  knows  when  it  will  not 
be  their  turn  to  be  visited  by  the  lire 
liend.  Perhaps,  the  reminder  that 
this  company  undertakes  all  classes 
of  business  w  ill  not  be  inopportune. 


Though  the  prohibit ioners  may  talk 
and  the  local  optionist  may  rave,  and 
many  other  people  imagine  various 
things, there  is  no  doubt  that  the  use 
of  stimulants  will  continue  as  long 
as  the  world  goes  round.  With 
spirits  as  with  all  commodities  there 
are  the  good  and  the  bad.  This  is 
unavoidable,  but  is  certainly  unjust 
to  condemn  the  former  for  the  faults 
of  the  latter.  There  are-  many  brands 
of  wines  and  spirits  which  the  con- 
sumer may  use  with  the  fullest  con- 
fidence and  in  getting  a  pure,  health- 
ful, and  unadulterated  article,  the 
"  Curlew  "  Brandy,  of  which  Messrs. 
Downer  &  Co.  are  agents,  has  stood 
every  test,  both  of  time,  as  well  as 
medical  and  analytical  examinations. 
It  is  largely  used  in  the  home,  and 
carries  the  recommendation  of  eminent 
physicians  as  a  desirable  stimulant 
for  use  in  public  and  privste  hospitals. 
The  "  Curlew  "  label,  therefore,  on  a 
bottle  may  be  taken  as  sufficient 
sruarantee  that  the  contents,  are  what 
they  are  said  to  be,  a  good  honest 
article. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SPRAY 
with 

Red  Spraying 
Oil 

for  SAN  JOSE  SCALE, 
RED  SPIDER, 
and  PEACH  APHIS. 

Sole  Agents — 

Charles  Atkins  &  Co. 

LIMITED. 
97,  CURRIE  STREET,  ADELAIDE. 

PAQrlprc  I  Can  you  writeus 

JAjOCLUCI  D  '  something  about 
your  methods  of  breeding,  rearing, 
and  managing  Live  Stock  ?  Let 
us  have  it  if  it  will  only  fill  the 
back  of  a  Pont  curd. 
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Some  Troublesome  Insects. 


—  And  the  Way  to  deal  with  them 
so  they  will  not  Rothcr.  — 

Cherry,  peach,  and  plum  trees 
are  sometimes  injured,  and  often 
disfigured,  by  gum  oozing  from 
the  bark  in  places.  A  little  gum, 
here  and  there,  may  do  no  special 
harm,  but  often  the  trouble  in- 
creases to  an  extent  that  calls  for 
treatment. 

The  gum  oo/.ing  from  the  bark 
of  your  trees  may  be  from  one  ol 
three  or  four  causes.    It  may  be 

1.  Mechanical  injury,  in  which 
case  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to 
clean  away  the  gum  and  paint  the 
wound  with  melted  grafting  wax 
or  beeswax,  or  even  common 
house  paint,  and  let  Nature  take 
care  of  it. 

2.  A  fungus  disease  sometimes 
caJled  "  guminosus,"  in  which  case 
severe  pruning-  back  of  trees, 
cultivation,  fertilization  of  soil 
and  watering  are  about  all  that 
can  be  done,  as  the  purpose 
should  be  to  stimulate  growth. 
This  can  not  be  reached  by  spray- 
ing, as  it  is  beneath  the  bark. 

3.  Bark  borers  or  shot-hole 
borers.  These  are  the  larvae  of 
very  minute  beetles  that  make 
tunnels  beneath  the  bark  and  are 
also  called  "  engraver  beetles." 
When  thev  mature  they  bore 
through  the  bark  and  leave  holes 
about  the  size  of  those    made  by 


gunshot,  or  about  the  size  of  a 
pin's  head.  This  is  why  they  are 
called  "  shot-hole  borers."  Thev 
attack  onlv  trees  that  are  declin- 
ing. There  is  no  wav  of  reaching 
them  in  the  sense  of  a  remedy, 
but  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to 
prune  back  the  trees,  cultivate  the 
soil,  and  water  abundantly  and 
frequently  with  water  containing 
a  teaspoonful  of  nitrate  of  soda 
in  each  gallon  of  water.  This  is 
to  stimulate  growth,  and  is  often 
successful. 

4.  The  fourth  cause  of  gum  is 
a  larger  kind  of  borer,  such  as  is 
to  be  seen  in  peach  and  plum  trees 
frequently.  This  can  be  killed  by 
inserting  a  soft  wire  with  a  sharp 
point,  or  by  cutting  out  with  a 
sharp  knife,,  slitting  lengthwise  ra- 
ther than  crosswise  in  the  bark  ; 
or  using  the  best  possible  re- 
medy for  borers,  which  consists  of 
a  liquid  called  bisulphide  of  car- 
bon, put  into  a  spring-bottom  oil 
can  and  injected  into  the  holes 
the  borer  occupies.  Close  up  these 
holes  with  mud  or  clay,  and  the 
pest  will  be  killed  at  once  and  the 
tree  not  injured  as  it  might  be  by 
cutting. 

An  American  grower  writes  of 
the  shot-hole  borer  :  I  think  that 
we  can  greatly  check  this  pest  by 
thoroughly  washing  the  bark  with 
a  strong  soap  solution,  say  one 
pound  whale-oil  soap  in  four  gal- 
lons of  water,  to  which  add  one 
half  pint  crude  carbolic  '  acid. 
This  shot-hole  borer   spreads  quite 
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slowly  in  an  orchard.  Keep  the 
trees  healthy  and  thrifty  by  culti- 
vation and  feeding,  and  it  will 
help  much  in  discouraging  the\ pest. 
This  insect  is  noticed  by  small 
holes  which  it  bores  in  the  bark. 
There  is  sometimes  a  hole  for  al- 
most each'  square  inch  of  bark. 
At  these  points  the  sap  or  wax 
comes  out,  in  lumps  about  the  size 
of  a  grain  of  wheat.  The  leaves 
will  drop  off  the  trees  when  the 
insect  has  got  fairly  started.  By 
examining  the  holes  one  finds  a 
small  black  insect  about  the  size 
of  a  Ilea.  When  a  tree  is  very 
badly  infested  there  is  usually  no 
hope  of  saving  it.  I  would  burn 
the  tree  at  once,  root  and  branch. 


Keeping  Apples. 


A  correspondent  of  an  exchange 
recommends  amateurs  who  have 
late  keeping  apples  to  store  to 
put  them  in  drain  pipes  of  12 
inches  diameter.  The  pipes  may 
be  placed  on  end  on  any  hard 
lloor,  with  a  covering  on  the  top 
to  exclude  light  and  vermin.  An 
odd  corner  of  an  outhouse  will  do. 
The  pressure  is  next  to  nothing, 
the  temperature  varies  little,  and 
(lure  is  no  shrivelling,  which  is 
so  frequently  found  in  a  fruit 
room . 
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Bordeaux  Mixture. 


The  Woburn  Bordeaux  mixture  re- 
ferred to  in  last  issue  is  discussed  as 
iollows  in  the  Agricultural  News  : — 

The  eighth  report  on  the  work  of 
the  Woburn  Experiment  Fruit  Farm, 
England,  deals  entirely  with  insecti- 
cides and  fungicides,  their  preparation 
and  uses.  Among  the  investigations 
carried  out  at  the  Station,  the  re- 
sults of  enquiry  into  the  chemistry  of 
the  well  -  known  fungicide  Bordeaux 
mixture  has  shown  how  the  cost  of 
that  mixture  may  be  reduced  by 
three-fifths  without  in  any  way 
diminishing  its  effectiveness.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract  from  the  report 
dealing  with  this  subject  : — 

The  investigation  into  the  nature  of 
the  compounds  formed  by  the  action 
of  lime  on  copper  sulphate  has  shown 
that  as  many  as  six  different  sub- 
stances may  be  present  in  Bordeaux, 
mixture.  The  substances  which  are 
present  when  the  mixture  is  made  in 
the  ordinary  way,  by  adding  excess 
of  lime  in  the  form  of  milk  to  coppei 
sulphate,  is  double  basic  sulphate  of 
copper  and  calcium.  The  carbonic 
acid  of  the  air  acts  on  this,  forminy 
carbonates  and  sulphates  of  the 
metals,  and  it  is  owing  to  the  graduaJ 
re-formation  of  sulphate  of  copper  ib 


this  way  that  the  mixture  possesses" 
fungicidal  properties.  But  the  basic 
sulphate  of  calcium  present  is  first 
decomposed  before  the  basic  sulphate 
of  copper  is  attacked,  so  that  a 
certain  time  always  elapses  before  thu 
mixture  begins  to  behave  as  a 
fungicide.  This  is  a  great  disad- 
vantage, but  can  be  obviated  by  us- 
ing only  just  sufiicient  lime  to  pre- 
cipitate all  the  copper  in  the  first 
instance,  lor  in  that  case,  a  pre- 
cipitate is  formed  which  contains  none 
ot  the  basic  calcium  sulphate.  There 
is,  iurther,  a  great  advantage  in  thus 
reducing  the  lime  used,  for  the  basic 
copper  sulphate  precepitated  is  a  less 
basic  compound  than  that  in  ordinary 
Bordeaux  mixture,  and  it  liberates 
two  and  a  half  times  as  much  copper 
sulphate  by  the  subsequent  action  of 
the  air  ;  so  that  a  mixture  as  efficient 
as  the  ordinary  one  may  be  obtained, 
with  the  use  of  only  two-fifths  of  the 
quantity  of  copper  sulphate. 

To  make  this  mixture,  clear  lime- 
water  instead  of  milk  of  lime,  must 
be  used  ;  6fb.  Gioz.  of  copper  sulphate 
are  dissolved  in  water  in  a  wooden 
pail,  and  into  another  large  tub  of 
water  2  or  3  lb.  of  fresh  lime  are  put. 
After  being  stirred  several  times,  and 
allowed  to  settle,  8(j  gallons  of  the 
clear  lime-water  are  tapped  off,  and 
mixed  with  the  copper  sulphate,  the 
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whole  being  made  up  to  100  gallons 
by  the  addition  of.  soft  water. 

The  mixture  must  always  be  tested 
to  make  sure  that  all  the  copper  has 
been  precipitated,  and  if  this  is  not 
so,  a  little  more  lime-water  must  be 
added,  and  the  testing  repeated.  If 
the  liquid  gives  no  red  colour  with 
potassium  ferrocyanide  it  is  in  a 
proper  condition  for  use.  The  stain 
produced  on  a  steel  knife  is  often 
recommended  as  a  test  for  unpre- 
cipatated  copper,  but  it  is  neither 
delicate  nor  safe.  Any  excess  of  lime 
added  above  the  nunimum  required 
for  the  complete  precipitation  of  the 
copper  weakens  the  mixture,  and 
represents  a  direct  loss  of  money. 
The  scorching  of  foliage  sometimes 
noticed  after  the  application  of  Bor- 
deaux mivture  may  be  caused  by  the 
same  substance  (the  copper  sulphate 
liberated)  as  that  which  gives  it  its 
fungicidal  properties,  and  if  so,  such 
scorching  is  invitable  ;  it  is  certainly 
a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  it  can  be 
avoided  by  using  excess  of  lime  :  in- 
deed, it  is  very  probable  that  the 
scorching  often  observed  is  due  to 
the  large  excess  of  lime  used. 

The  mixture  made  with  lime-water 
as  above  does  not  scorch  foliage  any 
more  than  (he  ordinary  mixture, 
probably  less,  and  has  been  in  con- 
stant use  in  Italy  for  many  years. 
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Flowering  Apples. 


From  "  Horticulture."  — 

The  various  ornamental  apples 
included  under  the  popular  term 
"  flowering  "  apples,  surpass  in 
floral  beauty  all  trees  and  shrubs 
blooming  at  their  particidar  sea- 
son- Vet,  notwithstanding  their 
great  attractiveness,  they  are  used 
very  little  as  compared  with' most 
ornamental  plants.  This  fact  is 
probablv  due,  to  a  large  extent, 
to  a  lack  of  any  widespread  know- 
ledge or  appreciation  of  their 
worth.     .Some  have  been  display- 


In  GARDEN 


ing  their  beauty  in  our  gardens 
for  a  long  time,  while  others  are 
comparatively  recent  introduc- 
tions. They  are  large  shrubs  or 
small  trees,  having  a  form  often 
somewhat  irregular,  yet  in  the 
case  of  some  specially  sym- 
metrical, bearing  an  abundance  of 
charming  flowers  with  a  range  in 
color  from  white  through  shades 
of  pink  to  almost  blood-red,  and 
frequently  bearing  fruit  which  is 
attractive  in  the  late  summer  and 
autumn. 

—  As  to  their  Demands.  — 

Thev  do  not  require  more  than 
the  average  ornamental    shrub  or 


tree  and,  for  the  most  part,  they 
are  not  fastidious  as  regards  soil 
or  situation.  Some  few  need  gar- 
den cultivation,  while  others  suc- 
ceed in  ordinary  soil  even  on 
somewhat  dry  banks.  However, 
thev  all  respond  earnestly  to  good 
deep  soil  and  careful  treatment. 
Moreover,  they  are  perfectly  hardy 
and  vigorous.  As  to  pruning,  in 
the  early  years  of  the  plant's  life 
it  is  practically  identical  with 
that  of  the  fruiting  apple,  while 
later  it  consists  essentially  in  re- 
removing  dead  and  interfering 
branches. 

—  The    Uses  to  wliich  they  may 
be  Put  are  Many.  — 

They  have  their  place  in  the 
small  garden  and  on  the  larger 
estate.  Some  may  be  appropri- 
ate in  the  garden  or  on  the  lawn 
as  specimens,  others  may  be  der 
sirable  in  the  back  of  the  shrub- 
bery, while  many  of  them  are 
particularly  well  adapted  to  bor- 
der plantations  and  screens.  Some 
as  the  Wild  Crab  Apple  (Pyrus 
coronaria),  are  very  attractive 
when  situated  on  the  borders  of  a 
natural  wood.  After  all,  there  is 
no  gainsaving  that  thev  are  most 
effective  when  in  masses,  especially 
where  there  is  a  background  of 
green,  as  that  offered  by  a  grassy 
bank  or  a  growth  of  coniferous 
trees.  Although  this  larger  use 
seems  to  be  most  desirable)  the 
fact  should  discourage  no  one 
from  planting ;  them  on  small  areas 
and  in  limited  numbers,  for  a 
single  plant  in  a  garden  or  on  a 
lawn  is  capable  of  affording  as 
much  pleasure  during  its  season 
of  bloom  as  any  individual  plant 
possiblv  can. 

How  unobtrusive  the  flowers  are 
as  thev  nestle  in  the  fresh  living 
green  of  the  unfolded  leaves  !  Yet 
how  certain  they  are  to  catch 
your  attention,  and  how  tenaci- 
ouslv  thev  hold  it  !  Is  not  their 
perfume  sweet  ?  It  is  that  of  the 
apple,  v  et  more  refined  and  withal 
more     intense    and  all-pervading. 

—  The  Siberian  Crab  (Pyrus 
Baccata).  — 

Now,  is  it  not  worth  the  while 
to  devote  ourselves  to  making 
their  personal  acquaintance  ■?  As 
the  Siberian  Crab  is  the  first  to 
greet  us,  it  is  onlv  courteous  to 
cultivate  its  friendship.  Although 
growing  wild  from  Siberia  and 
Manchuria  to  the  Himalayas,  it 
has  been  cultivated  in  Kurope  for 
a  long  time  and  in  China  and 
Japan  from  time  immemorial.  It 
is  a  small  spreading  tree  some! 
times  becoming  as  large  as  the 
apple  and  reaching  a  height  of 
thirtv  feet.  The  flowers  are 
usually  white  and  appear  in  abun- 
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dance  with  the  leaves  on  long 
green  Hower  stalks.  Following  the 
Howers  come  the  little  apples, 
ranging  in  size  from  a  quarter  to 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  yellow  or  red  in 
color.  When  in  bloom  the  tree 
is  a  beautiful  object,  and  again  at 
fruiting  time  it  is  interesting,  yet 
it  should  not  rank  high  in  this 
list.  What  will  shortly  be  said 
in  the  case  of  the  Flowering  Crab 
as  regards  hardiness,  vigjor  and 
ease  of  establishment,  applies  to 
the  Siberian  Crab,  and  likewise 
the  uses  to  which  they  may  be 
put  are  identical. 

—  The  Flowering   Crab  (Pyrus 
Flonbunda)..  — 

This  is  an  extremely  attractive 
plant  from  Japan.  It  is  a  shrub 
or  small  tree,  low  and  busihy  in 
form,  branching  from  near  the 
ground,  and  ultimately  growing 
to  a  height  of  twenty  feet.  The 
llowers  are  rose-colored,  an  inch 
across,  and  completely  cover  the 
plant.  The  slightly  loosened  buds 
with  their  bright  red.  hue  are 
nearly  as  attractive  as  the  unfold- 
ed blooms,  and  the  combination  of 
buds  and  open  llowers  is  charm- 
ing. Then  follow  the  small  red 
apples,  about  the  size  of  a  pea, 
borne  on  slender  stems.  These 
are  rather  interesting  during  the 
late  summer  and  earlv  fall  but  do 
not  persist  until  winter.  All  in 
all,  this  is  the  best  of  our  apples 
and,  in  fact,  ranks  very  high 
.imong  ornamental  plants.  It  is 
good  in  a  garden,  but  most  effec- 
tive when  used  in  masses.  This  is 
one  of  the  apples  very  well  adapt- 
ed to  forming  screens  or  to  use 
in  border  plantations.  It  is  hardv. 
sturdy  and  easy  to  establish  and 
grow. 

—  Parkman's  Crab  (Pyrus 
Hallianaj  — 

ris  a  bush  or  small  tree,  with  loose 
open  crown,  somewhat  unsym me- 
trical in  habit  and  as  a  rule  not 
exceeding  a  height  of  fifteen  feet. 
It  has  pleasing  feathery  foliage  in 
moderate  abundance.  The  llowers 
are  rose-colored,  usually  semi- 
double,  pendulous  on  slender  red- 
dish Hower  stalks.  The  fruit  is 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  brownish-red,  and  ripens 
in  late  fall.  Although  its  beauty 
denends  almost  entirely  on  the 
bloom,  it  is  particularly  hand- 
Some  and  as  regards  delicate 
modeling  and  exquisite  coloring  it 
is  the  most  charming  of  the  group. 
It  is  not  as  vigorous  a  grower  as 
most  of  these  plants  and  is  more 
exacting  in  its  demands  if  ont-  is 
1U>  pet  the   most  satisfactory  re- 


sults. It  is  decidedly  a  plant  for 
a  garden  or  lawn  and  should  not 
be  placed  in  poor  soil  or  in  try- 
ing situations. 

—  The    Chinese  Flowering  Apple 

(.Pyrus  Spectabilis)  — 

is  an  apple  which  has  been  long  in 
cultivation.  It  is  a  small  shrub- 
like  tree  growing  under  garden 
cultivation  from  twenty  to  twen- 
ty-five  feet  high.  The  branches 
are  upright  in  habit  of  growth, 
rather  symmetrical,  and  when  the 
plant  reaches  maturity  the  form 
is  vase-like.  The  foliage  is  of 
moderate  density  and  the  leaves 
are  thick  and  of  a  dark  green 
color.  However,  the  foliage  has 
no  particular  merit  and  is  in- 
ferior, as  I  believe,  to  that  of 
most  of  the  apples.  The  llowers 
of  the  forms  growing  in  cultiva- 
tion are  semi-double,  nearly  an 
inch  across  when  fully  expanded, 
pale  rose  in  color  fading  to  white, 
and  of  delightful  fragrance.  They 
appear  in  great  profusion  each 
year.  Fruit  is  rarely  borne  and 
is  of  no  consequence  for  ornamen- 
tal purposes.  It  is  easy  to  grow 
and  is  one  of  the  desirable  trees 
lor  a  small  place. 

—  The  Wild    Crab    Apple  (Pyrus 

Coronaria).  — 

Of  our  own  native  apples  the 
Wild  Crab  Apple  is  the  best,  com- 
paring favorably  with  the  most 
satisfactory  exotic  species.  It  is 
indigenous  to  the  forest  glades  of 
the  region  south  of  the  Great 
Lakes  and  among  the  Allegheny 
Mountains.  In  form  it  is  a  low, 
bushy  tree,  growing  under  favor- 
able circumstances  to  a  height  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  feet,  while 
its  branching  is  characteristically 
stiff  and  angular.  It  is  a  late 
bloomer  and  prolongs  the  display 
of  apple  blossoms,  a  fact  which 
gives  it  decided  value  aside  from 
its  other  merits.  Perhaps  it  is 
less  showy  than  most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  group  because  the 
leaves  have  unfolded  when  the 
llowers  appear.  These  are  white 
or  rose-color,  nearly  two  inches 
across  when  fully  expanded,  and 
delightfully  fragrant.  The  fruit  is 
about  an  inch  across,  waxy,  yel- 
lowish green,  possessing  some  or- 
namental value  and  serving  for 
jellies  and  preserves.  The  plant 
is  perfectly  hardv,  ui^qrous  and 
ens\-  to  grow.  It  is  best  used  in 
masses,  either  in  conjunction  with 
others  of  the  (lowering  apples  or 
with  strong  growing  shrubs  or 
low  trees.  It  coidd  be  successfully 
employed  in  screen  or  border 
plantations,  and  would  be  admir- 
ably placed  when  used  on  the 
m;irgin    of    a    natural  woodland. 


All  in  all  it  is  the  most  meritori- 
ous of  the  apples  as  well  as  one 
of  the  most  desirable  of  small 
trees. 

Now  to  assemble  the  attributes 
and  emphasize  the  fitness  of  our 
old  and  newly  acquired  friends.  We 
have  found  them  to  be  hardy, 
sturdy  and  far  from  exacting  in 
their  requirements.  Their  adapta- 
tion to  a  wide  field  of  usefulness 
is  evident  and  their  fitness  to  their 
particular  tasks  goes  without  say- 
ing, whether  it  is  to  gladden  a 
garden  or  lawn  as  specimens,  to 
enliven  the  back-ground  of  shrub- 
bery to  add  cheer  to  a  screen  or 
boundary  planting,  or  to  brighten 
the  borders  or  open  glades  of  some 
native  woodland.  Their  beauty  is 
beyond  portrayal.  The  rose  with 
its  suffused  fragrance  and  its  deli- 
cate splendor  is  no  rival  when 
their  branches  arch  beneath  the 
many  llowers,  all  modest  in  the 
presence  of  their  own  wonderful 
coloring. 
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Oidium  on  Vines. 


In  wet  seasons  the  mildew 
known  as  Oodium  tuekcri  causes 
considerable  drainage  among  vinos, 
but  this  loss  can  be  almost  en- 
tirely avoided  by  systematic  dust- 
ing of  the  plants  with  Hour  of 
sulphur.  Some  practical  remarks 
on  this  ■■  subject  werejmade  at  lyvn- 
doch  recently  by  Mr.  .1.  Woolcock, 
who  read  the  following  paper  be- 
fore members  of  the  local  agricul- 
tural bureau  : — Oidium  is  a  mould 
that  grows  exclusively  on  the  outer 
tissues  of  the  vines,  and  attacks 
only  the  green  organs  of  the 
plant,  viz.,  young  shoots,  buds, 
leaves,  tendrils,  flowers,  berries, 
and  stalks.  It  appears  first  as  a 
dirty  white  efflorescence,  extending 
like  "a  thin  film,  and  possessing  a 
characteristic  mouldly  smell.  After 
the  attacked  wood  has  become 
ripe  and  hard  the  imjprints  of 
oidium  may  be  seen  as-'  dark  brown 
patches  on  the  surface  of  the  bark, 
which  is  not  gnawed  through  as 
in  the  case  of  anthraenose  black 
spot.  The  wood  is  liable  to  dry 
up  in  winter,  and  should  never  be 


Selected  cither  for.  cuttings  or  as 
scions  for  grafting.  Very  often 
the  invasion  occurs  after  blossom- 
ing, and  in  that  case 'it  mostly  ait- 
tacks  the  leaves  and  bunches. 
Should  it  appear  early,  and  un- 
less proper  attention  is  paid  in 
due  time,  it  will  cause  the  flowers 
to  abort.  The  tender  leaves  are 
the  first  and  the  most  seriously 
attacked,  the  disease  showing  pre- 
ferably on  the  under  surface.  Its 
mesh-work  of  microscopic  shreds 
or  filaments)  spread  around  them, 
attld  tlu  v  soon  shrivel  and  dry  up, 
while  their  full  power  as  organs 
of  evaporation  and  of  assimilation 
of  some  of  the  constituents  of  the 
air  is  seriously  impeded,  and  the 
must  of  grapes  coming  from  af- 
fected vines'  is,  never  so  rich  as  in 
tire  case  of  well-matured  and 
healthy  grapes.  It  is  the  berry, 
however,  .that  the  fungus  seems  to 
most  particularlv  cherish.  They 
are  either  entirely  or  partially 
covered  with  a  whitish  greasy 
powder,  which  at  first  can  be 
rubbed  off  without  leaving  any 
trace,  but  which,  after  a  few  days, 
when  the  powdery  mould  has 
taken  a  greyish  tint,  leaves,  when 


rubbed  off,,  little  black  specks  on 
the  surface  of  the  skin.  The  effect 
of , the  fungus  on  the  skin  is  to 
tighten  it  and  prevent  it  from 
stretching,  so  that  the  berries 
cither  dry  up  or  burst  open.  The 
ripening  does  not  progress  satis- 
factorily ;  the.  berries  assume  a 
dull  and  sickly  color  after  thev 
have  turned,  and  are  none  too 
good  for  making  wine,  as  they 
have  a  mouldy  taste.  Oidium,  as 
a  rule,  flourishes  best  in  localities 
where  the  atmosphere  is  generally 
warm,  moist,  and  muggy,  while  it 
is  not  so  troublesome  in  a  hot 
and  dry  climate.  Again,  some 
varieties  of  vines  are  more  sus- 
ceptible to  the  disease  than  others, 
and  the  vincgrower  should  watch 
in  the  spring  and  early  summer 
lor  possible  invasion.  All  vine- 
growers  are  acquainted  with 
oidium,  and  a  great  majority  know 
that  sulphur  is  the  best  remedy 
for  the  pest.  A  great  many, 
however,  may  not  be  aware  that 
there  is  a  form  under  which  sul- 
phur is  more  active  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  also  that  the  state  of 
the  wieather  and  the  time  of  day 
when  the  application  is  mjade  have 
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I  direct  influence  upon  the  efficacy 
of  the  remedy.  Atmospheric  con- 
ditions have  a  considerable  influ- 
ence over  the  growth  of  oidium. 
A  warm  temperature  favors  its 
growth,  but  great  heat,  such  as 
when  the  thermometer  rises  up  to 
9.s  deg.  Fahr.,  stops  the  progress 
of  the  fungus,  which  actuallv  dies 
kout  when  the  temperature  reaches 
113  deg.  Far.,  though  its  debris, 
when  the  circumstances  become 
favorable,  soon  cause  a  new  in- 
vasion. It  is  often  noticed,  espe- 
cially in  warm  districts,  where 
the  temperature  close  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil  is  verv  high  owing 
to  the  radiation  of  heat,  that  the 
lower  leaves,  as  well  as  the 
bunches  that  hang  prettv  low,  are 
free  from  the  disease,  while  on  high 
trellises  under'  similar  circum- 
stances, it  is  seen  to  blight  the 
vine  and  wither  the  crop.  Experi- 
ments conducted  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  have  conclusively  de- 
monstrated the  action  of  sulphur 
against  oidium,  and  powdered  sul- 
phur, as  well  as  flour  of  culphur, 
is  now  used  everywhere.  It  is  not 
necessary,  moreover,  to  bring  the 
particles  of  sulphur  into  immedi- 
ate contact  with  the  spores  and 
fungus  threads  to  effect  their  des- 
truction, as  the  fumes  which  this 
substance  in  a  fine  condition  emits 
at  elevated  temperatures,  and  es- 
peciallv  by  exposure  to  the  sun 
and  heat,  are  the  only  active 
agents  of  destruction  of  the  mould. 
Under  the  action  of  heat  the  sul- 
phur is  oxidised,  and  sulphurous 
acid  is  formed,  which  is  an  emin- 
ent insecticide  and  mould  des- 
troyer. That  action,  it  has  been 
noticed,  is  more  pronounced  when 
the  sky  is  clear  and  without 
clouds  than  in  a  diffused  li<jht. 
In  Places  where  the  temperature 
of  the  soil  rises  as  hi{{h  as  no 
deg.  Far.,  spreading  the  sulphur 
on  the  ground  under  the  vines  is 
sufficient  to  accomplish  the  des- 
truction of  the  fungus.  Sulphur- 
ing, to  be  efficacious,  must  be  used 
&s  a  preventive.  If  the  treatment 
is  ^elaved  until  the  formation  of 
the  fruits  of  the  fungus  it  is  not 
likt-lv  to  do  much  good,  for,  al- 
though it  may  destroy  the  mvce- 
Hal  threads,  the  seeds  of  the 
fnnjrus  are  too  well  protected 
within  their  hard  coverings  to  be 
injured  by  the  application.  The 
best  time  for  sulphuring  is  early 
in  spring,  when  the  shoots  are  4 
fas.  lon^  ;  then  a^ain  just  about 
the  time  of  blossoming,  as  how- 
ever well  the  applications  m-v 
lave  been  made,  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  some  of  the  terminal 
cells  of  the  mvcelial  threads  swol- 
len and  filled  with  a  transparent 
granular  matter,  will  escape  des- 
truction.      These,      with  spores 


brought  from  othen  vineyards:,  may 
bring  a  new  infection  in  about 
three  weeks'  time.  At  this)  period 
the  blossoms  may  be  rendered 
sterile  bv  the  threads  of  the 
oidium  covering  the  newlv-expand- 
ed  flowers  and  causing  them  to 
abort.  A  third  application  should 
be  made  a  few  days  before  the 
turning  of  the  berries.  In  wet  sea- 
sons, or  in  a  moist  district,  as 
manv  as  five  and  sometimes  six 
sulphurings  mav  be  necessarv,  and 
no  hard-and-fast  rule  can  be  laid 
down  for  each  application.  The 
person  in  charge  should  use  his 
judgment  and  sulphur  more  especi- 
allv  the  varieties  most  subject  to 
oidium  until  the  pest  has  com- 
pletely disappeared.  There  are 
manv  ways  in  which  it  can  be  ap- 
plied, i.e.,  by  a  piece  of  branbag 
held  bv  the  four  corners  and 
shaken  over  the  vines,  a  dredging 
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box  similar  to  a  flour  dredge,  or 
a  sulphur  bellows.  The  bellows  are 
most  widely  used,  and  most  effec- 
tive, as  the  operator  can  get  at 
the  underside  of  the  foliage  where 
the  disease  will  appear  first.  Last 
season  I  saw  some  very  bad  cases 
of  oidium  on  vines,  and  the  owners 
did  not  know  what  the  trouble 
was.  It  was  then  too  late  to 
apply  the  sulphur  with  a  view  of 
saving  the  fruit. 
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Sweet  Potatoes. 


Under  the  above  title  a  very 
useful  and  interesting  pamphlet 
(Fanners'  Bulletin  324)  has  lattly 
been  issued  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  It 
contains  a  good  deal  of  informa- 
tion as  to  the  climatic  and  soil 
conditions  needed  by  the  sweet 
potato  .rop,  the  fertilizers  that  are 
most  suitable,  methods  of  prepar- 
ing the  land  and  setting  out  the 
plants,  after-cultivation,  harvest- 
ing of  the  produce,  different 
varieties,  etc.,  as  well  as  details 
in  relation  to  storing  the  crop. 

Sweet  potatos  thrive  best  on  ai 
moderately  fertile,  sandv  loam, 
which  does  not  contain  an  excess 
of  organic  matter.  Farmers  in 
the  Southern  States  of  America 
put  a  special  value  on  the  crop  be- 
cause it  is  one  that  can  be  grown 
upon  soils  which  are  too  poor  for 
the  production  of  the  majority  of 
farm  crops. 

Good  drainage  is  essential  for 
the  successful  cultivation  of  sweet 
potatos.  When  the  soil  is  too 
loose  the  potatos  tend  to  be  long 
and  irregular  in  shape.  For  this 
reason  it  is  not  advisable  to  plough 
more  deeply  than  6  or  8  inches  in 
preparing  the  land,  since  the  best 
shaped  potatos  are  produced  in  a 
fairly  loose  surface  soil  overlying  a 
firm  subsoil. 

Abundant  application  of  organic 
fertilizers  has  been  found  to  stimu- 
late the  growth  of  the  potato 
vines  at  the  expense  of  the  roots. 
It  is  not  advisable  therefore  to 
apply  heavy  dressings  of  farm 
manure  directly  to  the.  crop.  Such 
dressings  should,  in  preference,  be 
ploughed  into  the  soil  with  the 
crop  of  the  previous  season.  As  a 
general  rule  sweet  potatoes  will 
pay  for  judicious  manuring  with 
artificial  fertilizers.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  a  mixed  fertilizer 
suitable  for  use  on  most  sweet 
potato  lands  should  contain  from 
3  to  6  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  6  or 

7  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  and 

8  to  ia  per  cent,  of  potash.  Such 
a  mixture  as  the  following  would 
meet  the  above  requirements  : 
200  lb.  of  high-grade  sulpate  of 
ammonia,  200  lb.  of  dried  blood, 
1,200  lb.  of  superphosphate,  and 
400  lb.  of  high-grade  muriate  of 
potash.  Experience  has  indicated 
the  necessity  of  having  an  abundant 
supplv  of  potash  in  order  to  secure 
the  best  return  with  the  sweet 
potato  crop.  In  manuriaf  e2peri- 
ments  with  the  crop,  the  applica- 
tion of  potash  has  resulted  in  an 
increased  field  of  from  40  to  60 
per  cent.     When    large  quantities 


of  artificial  manure  are  given,  it  is 
better  to  distribute  the  fertilizer 
at  least  ten  days  before  planting 
and  thoroughly  to  incorporate  it 
with  the  soil,  than  to  apply  it  in 
the  row  at  the  time  the  crop  is 
being  planted.  Sweet  potator  are 
regularly  propagaited  by  vine  cut- 
tings from  which  the  next  crop  is 
is  raised  from  '  seed  '  potatos, 
which  are  in  some  cases  cut  in 
several  pieces,  and  planted  in  the 
row  where  the  plants  are  to 
mature,  or  more  frequently,  allowed 
to  sprout  and  grow  for  some  time 
in  the  soil,  and  the  vines  so  pro- 
duced, taken  and  divided  into  cut- 
tings from  which  the  next  crop  is 
obtained.  Propagation  by  vine 
cuttings  is,  of  course,  as  a  general 
rule,  cheaper  and  more  convenient, 
but  the  results  of  experiments 
haive  shown  that  it  is  advisable 
occasionally  to  have  recourse  to 
planting  '  seed  '  potatos,  since  the 
crop  certainly  tends  to  fall  off  in 
yield  when  reproduced  from  vine 
cuttings  only,  vear  after  vear  in 
succession. 

Small  potatoes  onlv  need  be  used 
for  planting  purposes,  or  for  the 
production  of  vine  cuttings.  They 
should,  however,  be  uniform  in 
size,  and  of  the  shape  desired  in 
the  following  crop, 

Land  that  is  best  suited  for 
sweet  potatos  growing  is  easy  to 
cultivate,  and  thorough  prepara- 
tion of  the  soil  will  be  repaid  by 
increased  return,  and  greater  ease 
in  handling  the  crop  later.  Sweet 
potatos  can  well  be  grown  in  a 
rotation  which  includes  cotton  and 
a  green  forage,  crop,  such  a  cow- 
peas,  beans,  etc. 

In  many  parts  of  the  Southern 
States  sweet  potatos  are  grown  on 
land  in  the  level  condition,  which 
has  not  been  raised  into  hills.  The 
vine  cuttings  or  voung  plants  .are 
set  out  about  24  to  30  inches 
apart  each  way,  so  that  from  7,000 
to  tt,oo  plants  are  required  per 
acre.  Where  the  crop  is  grown  on 
ridees,  or  hills,  it  is  customary  to 
have  the  ridges,  from  36  1  o  42 
inches  apart,  from  centre  to  centre, 
and  to  place  the  plants  14  to  18 
inches  apart  in  the  rows.  It  is 
alwavs  well  to  plant  the  crop 
when  the  conditions  are  most  suit- 
able to  a  ciuick  start  into  growth, 
either  just  before  a  rain,  or  as 
soon  afterwards  as  the  land  can  be 
worked,  since  the  sweet  potato 
plant  is  one  which  responds  readily* 
to  a  moist  condition  of  the  soil. 

After-cultivation  of  the  crop  con- 
sists chiefly  in  hoeing  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining:  a  mulch  of 
loose  surface  soil,  and  for  keeping 
down  weeds.    This  surface  cultiva- 


tion should  receive  attention,  more 
especially  when  the  soil  is  drying 
after  showers  of  rain,  since  at 
that  time  the  upper  layer  tends  to 
cake. — "  Agricultural  News." 


PROPAGATION  OF  SWEET 
POTATOES. 

In  a  later  issue  we  $ead  that 
in  order  to  desmonstrate  the  ad- 
visability of  occasionally  having 
recourse  to  the  tuber  in  the  propa- 
gation of  sweet  potatos,  and  the 
bad  economy  of  continuing,  year 
after  vear,  to  plant  vine  cuttings 
from  crops  which  have  been  them- 
selves grown  fron  vine  cuttings, 
some  trials  were  carried  out  at 
one  of  the  Cuban  Experiment 
Stations. 

In  these  tests,  sweet  potatos  of 
the  same  variety  were  grown 
on  adjacent  plots  which  received 
identical  treatment  in  all  respects. 
In  one  case,  however,  the  crop  was 
grown  from  vine  cuttings  which 
had  been  raised  in  this  way  con- 
tinuously for  many  generations, 
while  in  the  second  case  planting 
was  made  with  slips  grown  direct- 
ly from  potatos  themselves.  The 
plots  planted  with  slips  returned 
a  crop  three  and  a  half  times  as 
great  as  the  plots  planted  with 
cuttings.  It  is  evident  that  the 
gain  of  350  per  cent,  fully  repaid 
the  extra  expense  and  trouble  in-  1 
volved. 

 €>  

Nitrogen  as  a  Plant  Food. 

No  plant  food  is  of  more  im- 
portance than  nitrogen,  since  this 
is  the  element  removed  from  the 
soil  in  largest  quantity  by  the 
great  majority  of  crops.  The 
available  supply  of  nitrogen  in 
most  soils,  too,  is  very  readily 
exhausted  by  continuous  crop 
growing,  and  it  is  the  most  costly 
of  manurial  elements  to  replace. 
As  most  planters  are  aware,  an 
economical  method  of  increasing 
the  store  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil  is 
by  including  in  the  rotation  an 
occasional  crop  of  leguminous 
plants,  such  as  cow  peas,  velvet 
beams,  ground  nuts,  etc.,  which 
thus  serves  a  double  purpise.  The 
following  notes  dealing  with  the 
subject  of  nitrogen  as  a  plant 
food,  are  taken  from  a  lengthy 
article  entitled  '  Relation  of  Nutri- 
tion to  the  Health  of  Plants,'  that 
appeared  in  the  Yearbook  of  the 
United  States  Department  of 
A  griculture  : — 

Nitrogen  is  an  important  con- 
stituent both  of  plant  and  animal 
food.  It  is  essential  to  the  forma- 
tion of  albuminoids  and  of  various 
constituents  of  the  protoplasm  or 
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living  substance  of  the  plant.  By 
_  far  the  most  important  source  of 
nitrogen  for  most  agricultural 
crops  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, is  the  nitrates  of  the  soil. 
The  main  source  of  nitrogen  in  the 
I  soil,  besides  the  decay  of  organic 
matter,  is  the  fixation  of  the  nitro- 
gen of  the  atmosphere  through  the 
agency  of  micro-organisms.  Though 
about  75  per  cent,  of  the  volume 
of  the  air  is  nitrogen,  it  does  not 
become  available  to  ordinary  crops. 
In  the  case  of  leguminous  crops, 
however,  nitrogen  is  absorbed  by 
micro-  organisms,  and  converted 
into  nitrates  or  some  other  high 
nitrogen  compound  which  can  then 
be  utilized  as  plant  food  by  the 
growing  crop.  Many  varieties  of 
bacteria  and  fungi  have  been  found 
which  can  absorb  free  nitrogen  if 
thev  are  furnished  with  carbohy- 
drate food.  This  is  usually  derived, 
from  decomposing  vegetable  matter 
or  from  living  root  cells.  The 
bacteria  live  on,  or  in,  the  roots 
of  the  leguminous  plants,  forming 
swellings  or  tubercles  on  them. 
The  great  importance  of  this  to 
agriculture  is  at  once  apparent, 
and  the  studv  of  the  conditions 
favouring  the  growth  of  these 
beneficial  mico-organisms  is  of  the 
highest  practical  value. 

The  lack  of  a  sufficient  supply  of 
nitrogen  to  growing  plants  is 
usually  manifested  bv  reduced  leaf 
and  stem  growth  on  the  part  of 
the  crop,  and  a  tendency  to  the 
production  of  flowers  and  fruit  at 
a  very  earlv  period,  though  the 
amount  of  fruit  produced  is  cor- 
respondingly small.  In  this  respect 
the  effect  of  a  lack  of  nitrogen  .  is 
similar  to  that  of  a  lack  of  water. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  excess  of 
nitrogen  acts  likie  an  excess  of 
water,  stimulating  the  production 
of  vegetative  growth  at  the  ex- 
pense of  flowers  and  fruit.  This 
growth  is  rich  in  nitrogenous 
matter  and  water,  and  is  very 
easily  injured  bv  unfavourable  con- 
ditions. It  is  a  well-  known  fact, 
for  example,  that  many  cereal 
crops  have  not  only  soft  leaves 
and  weak  stems  under  such  condi- 
tions, but  the  plants  are  more 
subject  to  rust  and  mildew,  and 
various  other  parasitic  diseases. 
This  is  true,  not  only  of  cereals, 
wut  practically  of  all  ordinary 
plants.  In  culture  under  glass 
these  conditions  can  be  controlled 
and  remedied,  but  in  the  field  it 
is  more  difficult.  Drainage  and 
methods  of  cultivation  also  in  a 
measure  afford  means  of  check  tr 
rapid  and  succulent  growth  in  wet 
seasons. 

Besides  these  general  effects  of 
the  lack  or  excess  of  nitrogen  on 
growth,  attention  should  be  directed 


to  some  obscure  diseases  where 
nitrogen  assimilation  appears  to 
be  involved.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  1  mosaic  '  disease  of 
tobacco,  winter  blight  of  tomatos, 
'  die  back  '  of  the  orange,  and 
California  vine  disease.  As  al- 
ready stated,  plants  obtain  most 
of  their  nitrogen  through  the  ab- 
sorption of  nitrates  bv  the  roots. 
The  dilute  solutions  pass  up 
through  the  stem  to  the  leaves, 
where,  through  the  aid  of  the 
chlorophyll,  the  nitric  acid  unites 
with  sugars  to  form  the  more 
highly  organized  nitrogen  com- 
pounds such  as  amides  and  pro- 
teids, which  serve  as  food  for  the 
growing  cells.  the  young  cells 
cannot  use  the  original  isoil  nitrates 
any  more  than  animals  can,  so 
that  if  anything  interferes  with  the! 
process  of  proteid  organization, 
nitrogen  starvation  will  folfow. 
even  in  the  presence  of  large 
quantities  of  nitrate.  For  the 
organization  of  proteids,  sugars 
are  required,  and  sugar  cannot  be 
produced  unless  the  •  chloroplasts 
are  in  good  working  order,  and 
exposed  to  light  and  heat  of  the 
proper  intensity.  The  proper 
mineral  nutrients  —  lime,  potash, 
phosphoric  acid,  magnesium,  iron, 
etc.,  must  always  be  present.  With 
insufficient  light  or  heat  there  is 
no  proteid  formation  from  nitrates, 
neither  is  there  any  in  albino  leaves 
or  those  devoid  of  chlorophyll.  In 
both  of  these  cases,  therefore, 
nitrates  accumulate  in  the  plant. 
With  the  renewal  of  the  activity  of 
the  chloroplasts  the  accumulation 
of  nitrates  is  gradually  worked  up 
into  proteids,  except,  of  course,  in 
albino  leaves,  where  the  chloroplastsi 
may  have  permanently  lost  their 
functional  activity.  In  such  cases 
the  cells  usually  remain  com- 
paratively rich  in  nitrates. 

It  is  known  from  experimental 
investigation  that  a  large  excess 
in  nitrates  mav  in  itself  cause  a 
yellowing  in  the  assimilation.  At 
first,  plants  overfed  with  nitrate  of 
soda,  or  other  strong  nitrogenous 
fertilizer,  become  a  brighter  green 
and  btow  rapidly,  but  as  the 
nitrates  accumulate  in  the  cells 
faster  than  it  is  used,  the  leaves 
besnn  to  turn  yellow  on  the  ed^es 
and  along  the  vascular  bundles. 
fTowth  is  checked  and  the  nlant 
dies  back.  This  is  especially  likelv 
to  happen  in  the  case  of  crops  that 
are  not  gross  feeders.  Yellowing 
f»«d  death  of  the  edges  of  leaves 
i'thoufh  not  following  a  stimulated 
growth)  is  caused  bv  an  over- 
apnlication  of  almost  anv  quicklv 
soluble  salt  ( potash,  sodium 
chloride,  etc.y  In  the  case  of  the 
orange,  it  has  been  observed  that 
the  disease  known  as  '  die  back  ' 


appears  to  be  greatly  favoured,  if 
not  caused,  by  excessive  fertiliza- 
tion with  organic  manures  rich  in 
nitrogen.  It  is  not  known  whether 
nitrogen  from  mineral  fertilizers 
has  the  same  effect. 

Webber  also  observes  that  on 
the  poor  sandy  soils  of  Florida, 
sulphate  of  ammonia  and  nitrate 
of  soda  stimulate  not  only  vegeta 
tive  growth  of  the  orange,  but  the 
production  of  fruit  as  well,  while 
organic  manures  are  more  likely 
to  stimulate  vegetable  growth  at 
the  expense  of  fruit,  the  fruit  pro- 
duced with  organic  nitrogen  toeing 
coarser,  thicker  skinned,  and  of 
poorer  quality  than  when  mineral 
fertilizers  are  used.  Farm  manure 
acts  in  this  way  like  organic 
manures,  as  might  be  expected. — 
"  Agricultural  News." 


A.  F.  TELFER. 

Produce  and  General 

House  and  Land  Agent. 
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Vegetable  Garden. 


Notes  for  September. 


Spring  work  now  commences  in 
earnest  everywhere.  In  ihe  earlier 
districts,  of  course,  it  commenced 
in  August,  and  m|any  things  are 
well  advanced,  such  as  early 
tomatoes,  earlv  cucumbers,  and  so 
on  ;  but,  if  things  be  done  pro- 
perly, the  man  who  starts  now 
will  not  he  far  behind  the  one 
who  went  to  work  in  the  wet 
weather.  It  is  little  use  sowing 
cucumbers  or  tomatoes  or  melons 
in  the  open  till  the  end  of  the 
month.  Hut  if  the  bed  be  well 
prepared  and  plenty  of  suitable 
manure  put  underneath,  forming  a 
mild  hot-bed,  seeds  planted  at  once 
will  germinate,  and  get  a  good 
start.  Of  course,  early  tomato 
plants  should  be  now  ready  for 
planting  out.  If  you  have  not  got 
any  ready,  it  is  advisable  to  buy 
a  few  plants  from  the  nursery- 
men. 

I  have  frequently  written  about 
the  advantage,  or  shall  I  say  ab- 
solute necessity  of  properly  j  re- 
paring  the  ground  for  all  crops, 
but  I  cannot  refrain  from  again 
emphasising  this  most  important 
point.  I  would  sooner  have  one 
eucumjber  plant  on  a  well  prepared 
bed  than  a  dozen  put  in  care- 
lessly, and  the  same  applies  to 
other  vegetables.  For  the  home 
garden  mv  advice  is,  grow  a  few 
plants  and  grow  them  well.  You 
will  thus  get  more  pleasure  and 
better  results  with  very  much  less 
work.  The  advice  applies  with 
double  force  in  a  market  garden. 

If  not  already  done,  make  a 
sowing  of  French  beans  in  early 
districts  as  quickly  as  possible 
after  reading  these  notes.  Work 
the  ground  well,  manure  it  well, 
raise  it  well  above  the  surround- 
ing   bed    to     get     drainage  and 


Schmidt  ft  Catchlove 

106  Angas  Street,  Adelaide. 

GENERAL  ENGINEERS. 

Makers  of  all  classes  of  PUMPS. 
Specialists   in   Oil,    Gas,    and  Petrol 
ENGINES. 


Repair  Works  and  Tool  Makers 
'Phon.  316}. 


warmth,,  and  you  should  have 
French   beans  ill  November. 

For  the  early  beds  of  French 
beans  try  and  choose  a  sunny 
spot,  and  not  only  raise  the  bed 
slighth  above  the  surrounding  sur- 
face, but,  if  possible,  slope  it  to- 
wards the  north. 

Make  sowings  of  red  and  white 
beet,  spinach,  capsicums,  New  Zea- 
land spinach,  tomatoes,  cucumbers, 
sweet  ,uid  water  melons,  marrows, 

pumpkins,  trom'bones,  sugar  mai/.e, 

radishes,  lettuce,  turnips,  mustard, 
and  cress,  etc. 

In  the  earlv  districts  make  a 
final  planting  oi  cabbages,  onions, 
and  Potatoes,  and  in  late  districts, 
on  well  drained  soil,  make  the  first 
planting  of  these  same  vegetables. 
1  Ma nt  sweet  potatoes  where  the 
conditions  are  suitable.  These  are 
a  sandv  soil  and  sufficient  summer 
moisture.  The  sweet  potato  should 
become  a  verv  popular  vegetable  in 
South  Australia,  for  which  both 
soil  and  climate  in  very  many 
places  are  suitable. 

Keep  down  the  weeds  ;  keep  the 
soil  movingr  and  light.  It  does  not 
matter  so  much  about  earthing 
up  potatoes,  but  it  does  matter 
about  keeping  the  soil  loose,  and, 
if  the  potatoes  are  inclined  to 
be  near  the  surface,  then  thev 
should  either  be  mulched  or 
earthed  up. 

Don't  forget  a  bed  of  sweet 
corn,  this  most  neglected  and 
most  delicious  of  summer  veget- 
ables. This,  again,  is  a  vegetable 
which  should  be  very  largely 
grown  where  water    is  available. 

It  is  too  late  for  peas  and 
broad  beans  in  the  early  districts, 
but  in  late  districts  crops  should 
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be  sown  freely.  In  later  districts 
cabbages,  cauliflowers,  and  celery 
will  be  transplanted  from  now 
onwards.  The  onion  crop  will  be 
put  out,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
mouth  the  first  sowings  of  French 
beans,  capsicums,  tomatoes,  cu- 
cumbers may  be  sown  in  warmer 
localities,  but  October  will  be  soon 
enough  in  many  places. 

 <$>  

Storing  Lemons. 


Lemons  for  storing  should  be 
cut  from  the  tree,  not  pulled,  and 
handled  as  careifully  as  eggs  ;  thev 
should  be  gathered  just  as  thev 
are  becoming  yellow  and  ripe. 
After  picking,  they  should  be  al- 
lowed to  stand  well  exposed  in 
some  building,  until  the  surplus 
moisture  has  evaporated  from;  the 
skin,  and  the  latter  has  become 
toughened.  This  may  take  from 
five  to  ten  days,  according  to  the 
weather.  The  sun  should  not  be 
allowed  to  shine  on  them  after 
thev  are  taken  to  the  store  room. 
The  air  should  never  be  allowed 
to  strike  any  of  the  fruit  when 
once  it  is  stored  away,  so  thatj  it 
is  necessary  to  stack  the  fruit 
close  together  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  leaving  just  room  enough 
to  walk  around.  Old  bags  may 
be  hung  around  the  sides  of  the 
stacks,  then  the  tops  of  all  stacks 
of  cases  should  be  covered  with 
boards  or<  trays,  after  the  fruit  has 
been  covered  with  bags,  so  that 
neither  light  nor  currents  of  air 
may  find  their  way  into  the;  fruit. 
The  cases  should  be  lined  with 
paper,  and,  if  each  individual  fruit 
is  wrapped  in  soft  paper,  so  much 
the  better. — "  Exchange." 


Prospective  Purchaser  —  "  You  say 
this  is  a  healthy  place,  yet  the  man 
next  door  is  confined  to  his  bed.  How 
do  you  account  for  that  ?"  House 
Agent— <"  Oh,  he's  a  doctor  and  is 
slowly  dying  of  starvation." 


Rubberised  Leather  Belting. 

outlasts  all  other  kinds  and  is  not  affected  by  water  or  heat. 

RUBBERISED  LEATHER  for  Harness,  boots,  etc.,  is  second  to  none. 
Read  what  Mr.  Chris.  Venning,  of  "  Pearlah,"  Port  Lincoln,  says  : 

"  The  RUBBERISED  LEATHER  Harness  that  I  purchased  three  years  ago 
has  been  pretty  well  in  constant  use,  and  is  none  the  worse  for  wear  now. 
Belt  Laces,  bought  same  time,  I  used  for  two  seasons  for  lacing  Harvester 
belts  and  now  I  am  using  same  laces  on  a  Chaffcutter  Belt  ;  toughest  I 
ever  used.  Braces  bought  the  same  time  are  as  good  as  new,  and  will  last 
me  a  lifetime.  Boot  laces  and  Soles  carry  same  reputation,  and  now  the 
boots,  just  received,  highly  satisfactory.  I  shall  have  much  pleasure  ia 
recommending  RUBBERISED  LEATHER  to  all  my  friends." 

From  all  storekeepers.     For  further  particulars, 

HELMSLEY  JONES,  Basement,  Victoria   Buildings,    31    Grenfell  Street, 

Adelaide. 

Sole  agent  for  South   Australia  and  Broken  Hill, 
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Pollination  of  Tomatoes. 


The  question  of  the  pollination 
tomatos  has  been  undergoing'  in- 
:stigation  at  a  number  of  Ex- 
rirnent  Stations  in  the  United 
tates,  and  the  results  obtained 
•e  distinctly  interesting.  The  re- 
>rt  on  the  work  done  is  suin- 
aiized  as  follows  in  Farmers' 
ulletin  317  of  the  United  States 
:partment  of  Agriculture  : — 

As  far  back  as  1890-1  it  was 
und  at  the  Cornell  Station  that 


VITADATIO. 

The  well-known  remedv  that  wili 
re  Chest  Trou'iLs,  Hydatids,  Rlieu- 
itism,  Tumours,  Liver1  and  Kidney 
seases,   Eczema,  Indigestion,*  etc. 

Vitadatio  cures  are  PERMANENT. 

Read  what  Mrs.  Webster  says  about 
r  CURE  :— "  9  Marshall  St.,  New- 
arket,  Jan.  10,  1912.  To  Mr.  S.  A. 
ilmer,  Vitadatio,  Melbourne.  —  Dear 
lline  you  how  I  had  been  cured  of 
y-datids  and  Gall  Stones  through 
king  Vitadatio.  I  have  met  with 
ir,  —  About  12  years  ago  I  wrate 
veral  people  lately  to  whom  I  have 
commended  your  Great  Remedy,  and 
want  you  to  know  how  thankful  I 
n  that  I  met  you.  and  how  anxious 
am  that  those  who  suffer  as  I  did 
lould  know  wh>)t  n  crro-t  chance 
lere  is  of  gettina  cured.  I  have  no- 
ling  to  gain  by  writing  vou  this,  and 
would  not  write  it  if  there  was  any 
)ubt  about  my  cure,  but  I  think 
rery  sufferer  should  know  what  Vita- 
itio  has  done  for  me.  I  am  now 
ell  and  heartv.  and  have  reared  a 
;milv  of  four  children  since.  I  would 
>t  have  been  alive  to-day  if  it  had 
it  heen  for  Vitadatio.  If  anv  on- 
ould  like  to  call  and  see  m°,  I  w;ll 
e  glad  to  tell  them  all  about  my  cure, 
ours  truly  —  fRifmern  Mrs.  H.  Web- 
ter.    Witn°s«— William  Davies. 

Mr.  S.  A.  Palmer  has  had  10  vears' 
tperience  in  England,  curing  cases 
lat  have  baffled  the  great  specialists 
iere. 

Tf  vou  are  a  sufferer,  write  for  full 
■rticulars  about  VITA.OATTO.  Tt 
ill  cost  you  nothing  to  get  all  full 
tformation. 

old  by  Chemists  and  Storps  at  3/0 
and  5/6  bottle. 

ead  office — 439  Flinders  Lane,  Melb., 
Victoria. 


TIT  m  m  .  Hjl.  jfcLi  jez.  iS» 

191  GRENFELL  STREET 
(opp.  New  Market). 

Trolly,  Dray,  and  Buggy  Builder, 

Wheelwright  and  General  Smith. 
'mng  done  daily.        Hones  Shod. 
A  TRIAL  SOLICITED. 


the  amount  of  pollen  used  in  fer- 
tilization of  the  tomato  flower  had 
an  important  influence  on  the  form 
and  size  of  the  fruit  produced. 
More  recently  these  results  have 
been  confirmed  at  the  Michigan 
Station,  where  it  has  also  been 
shown  that  no  decided  advantage 
was  gained  bv  the  cross-pollina- 
tion of  varieties  as  compared  with 
self  -  pollination.  Four  plants  of 
each  of  six  varieties  were  employed 
to  determine  the  effects  of  using 
varying  amounts  of  pollen.  All 
the  flowers  on  one  plant  of  each 
variety  were  emasculated  and 
pollinated  on  one  side  of  the 
stigma  only.  These  invariably 
produced  lopsided  and  small  fruits. 
All  the  flowers  on  one  plant  of 
each  varistv  were  pollinated  with 
from  one  to  five  pollen  graiins. 
These  produced  very  small  solid 
fruits,  with  an  average  weight  of 
about  1  oz.,  and  having  no  seeds, 
or  but  one  or  two.  All  the  flowers 
on  one  plant  of  each  variety  were 
pollinated  with  a  large  amount  of 
pollen,  spread  all  over  the  stigma. 
These  produced  fruits  that  were 
smother  and  heavier  than  those 
produced  from  flowers  that  received 
but  a  small  amount  of  pollen.  The 
conclusions  deduced  from  these  ex- 
periments are  that  when  pollen 
falls  on  one  side  of  the  stigma 
onlv,  a  one  sides  tomato  always 
results,  and  the  larger  the  sigma 
the  greater  the  irretuilaritv.  The 
amount  of  pollen  applied  determines 
to  a  great  extent  the  size, 
and  smoothness  of  the  tomato, 
but  after  a  certain  amount  no 
further  increase  cam  be  obtained. 
The  small,  irregular  tomatos 
grown  under  glass  are  caused 
largely  by  insufficient  pollination. 

With  a  view  to  throwing  some 
light  on  the  relative  value  of  cross 
and  self-pollination,  the  blossoms 
of  four  plants  of  each  variety  were 
cross-pollinated  with  two  other 
varieties.  All  set  fruit  eqjuallv 
well.  The  265  fruits  produced 
from  cross-pollination  on  all  six 
varieties  had  an  average  weight  of 
79  t  grammes.  There  was,  there- 
fore, practically  no  gain  in  the 
total  number  of  cross-pollinated 
fruits,  but  a  slight  gain  in  weight. 
Although  it  does  not  appear 
necessary  to  raise  several  varieties 
for  the  purpose  of  cross-pollination, 
there  is  no  harm  in  altematinsr 
such  varieties  as  are  grown,  and 
in  some  cases  a  possible  benefit, 
such  as  a  slight  increase  in  weight 
may  l>e  obtained.  All  the  experi- 
ments, however,  show  that  the 
setting  of  a  good  crop  of  smooth, 
heavy  fruit  depends  largely  on  the 
distribution  of  the  pollen. — "Agri- 
cultural News." 


A  RECORD ! 

AULDANA 
WINES  .  . 

in    competition    against  all 

AUSTRALIA 

at  ADELAIDE  WINE  SIIOWS. 


19+4.    CHAMPION   CUP  f*r 

HOCK 

1806.    CHAMPION  CUP  lot 

CLARET 

1906.    CHAMPION  CUP  for 

SHERRY 

Besides   also  many 

FIRST  PRIZES 

too  numerous  to  mention 
Town  Office  : 

Australasia  Chambers, 
King  Wm.  St.,  Adelaide. 

Vineyards  a»d  Cellars  : 

Magi  11,  South  Australia 
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The  Black  Currant. 


This  is  quite  a  distinct  fruit 
from  the  red  or  white  currant, 
and  requires  an  entirely  different 

mode  of  treatment.  It  succeeds 
best  in  rich,  moist  soil,  thriving 
will  m  .1  coal,  somewhat  shaded 
position.  A  thorough  preparation 
of  the  land  before  planting,  by 
either  bastard  trenching  or  plough- 
ing and  subsoil  in»-,  is  essential. 
Although  delighting  in  an  abund- 
ance of  moisture,  the  black  cur- 
rant will  not  thrive  in  a  water- 
logged soil,  the  roots  being  des- 
ii-  ■  '  hv  too  much  water.  There- 
fore in  wet  situations  draining  is 
liecessary.  The  black  currant  be- 
ing a  ross  feeder,  an  abundance  of 
plant  food  is  required  to  produce 
fruit  of  the  finest  quality.  Farm- 
yard manure,  where  procurable  at 
a  reasonable  cost,  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred, but  where  it}  is  necessary  to 
apply  a  special  fertiliser,  this 
should  be  rich  in  nitrogen  and 
potash.  As  it  is  also  a  fibrous 
surface-rooting  bush,  digging  or 
deep  cultivation  of  the  ground 
after  planting  must  be  avoided  ; 
hoeing  and  surface-tilling  only  be- 
in""  necessary,  to  destroy  weeds 
and    keep    a   loose   friable  surface. 


K.  BECHTEL, 

SADDLER,  TRUSS  &  BANDAGE 
MAKER. 

59  O'Connell  Street, 
NORTH  ADELAIDE... 

Patent    Attachable    and  Detachable 

Buggy,  Spring  Cart,  Yankee,  and  Cab 
Saddles. 

Trusses,  Bandasrei,  Kneecaps,  Leather 
Jackets,  Shoulder  Straps,  etc.,  Made 
to  Order,  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  tke 
Commonwealth.      Fit  Guaranteed. 


LADY  IN  ATTENDANCE 


WATCHMAKERS,   JEWELLERS  and 
OPTICIANS. 


J.  TROWBRIDGE 

(15  years  with  Stevenson  Bros.) 
57    GOUGER    STREET,  ADELAIDE. 


Engagement  and  Wedding  Rings  are 
made  to  order.    Buy  from  the  maker. 

A  splendid  assortment  of  WATCHES 
CLOCKS,  JEWELLERY,  &  OPTICAL 
GOODS.  All  Lenses  ground  by  expert 
workmen.  Every  article  of  the  latest 
design,  suitable  for  presents. 

Repairs  a  Speciality  aod  Guaran- 
teed.   A  Trial  Solicited. 
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Fertilizers  should  be  applied,  as  a 
mulch  onlv,  audi  where  ■nitilicial 
manure  is  used  it  should  be  Lightly 
cultivated  in. 

The  black  currant  is  easily  pro- 
pagated 1>\  cuttings.  These  should 
be  made  about  i>ins.  long,  cutting 
tlie  lower  end  square*  off  dose  to 
a  bud,  also  cutting  oil  the  top  to 
make  them  branch  out.  Cuttings 
may  be  made  from  a  healthy\  one- 
v ear-old  shoot  any  time  after  the 
fall  of  the  leaf.  None  of  the  buds 
should  be  removed.  Thev  should 
then  be  planted  in  rows  iKins.  or 
so  apart,  a  few  inches  from  cut- 
ting to  cutting,  and  about  Xins. 
dee]).  Three  or  four  of  the  upper- 
most buds  will  then,  start  into 
growth  in  the  spring,  and  by  the 
following  autumn  should  have  pro- 
duced shoots  from  i2ins.  to  iSins. 
long.  These  one-vcar-old  bushes 
should  be  removed  and  planted  in 
their  permanent  positions,  ,sft. 
apart  on  the  square  being  the 
minimum  distance.  This  must  be 
regulated  bv  the  method  of  culti- 
vation intended.  When  the  plant- 
ing is  finished,  cut  the  branches 
well  back,  leaving  but  three  or 
four  buds  at  the  base  of  each 
shoot  :  this  will  cause  a  vigorous 
growth  of  healthv  vqung  wood  for 
the  follow  inv  season.  All  the  prun- 
ing necessary  for  the  second  sea- 
son after  planting-  will  be  thinning 
out  where  branches  are  crowded, 
leaving  the  centre  of  the  bush 
fair!--  open.  Do  not  shorten  back 
any  of  the  branches  left. 

Since  the  black  currant  produces 
its  finest  fruit  on  the  new  wood 
— that  is  to  say,  wood  of  the  pre- 
viousi  year's  growth — not  on  spurs, 
it  must  be  the  aim  of  the  cultiva- 
tor to  keep  his  trees,  well  furnished 
with  this  description  of  wood. 
To  do  this  it  is  necessary,  when 
pruning,  after  the  bushes  are  es- 
tablished, to  cut  out  the  old  wood 
that  has,  produced  a  crop,  to  make 
room  for  the  young;  growth.  In 
removino-  the  old  wood  cut  well 
back  to  a  healthy  bud,  which  will 
develop  into  a  shoot  or  branch 
to  carry  a  crop  of  fruit  the  follow- 
ing season.  Always  leave  the 
strongest  and  healthiest  of  the 
young  wood  to  bear  the  crop, 
cutting  out,  the  weakly  growths, 
finally  leaving  the  branches  five 
or  six  inches  apart.  If  this  sys- 
tem is  properly  carried  out  black 
currants  will  continue  to  produce 
heavy  crops  of  fine  fruit  for  many 
years. 

An  advantage  to  be  gained 
from  leaving  all  the  buds  when 
making  the  cuttings  is  that,  as 
the  bushes  get  older,  suckers  are 
sent  un  from  the  base,  and,  as  the 
best  fruit  is  produced  on  young 
wood,  these  suckers  are  beneficial; 
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all  that  is  necessary  when  pruning 
is  a   judicious  thinning-out    ol  tht 

same  to  prevent  crowding. 

An  additional  advantage  in  dis- 
tricts whejre  the  borer  is  prevalent 
is  the  abundance  of  young  wood, 
enabling  the  grower  to  cut  out 
almost  all  the  two-year-old  wood, 
besides  leaving  plenty  of  voting 
wood  to  select  from  ;  thus  he  is 
able  to  overcome  to  a  great  ex- 
tent the  ravages  of  this  pernicious 
pest. — New  Zealand  Journal. 
 <S>  

Keeping  Fruit. 


Although   many   of    the  experi- 
ments that  have  been  made  at  dif- 
ferent times  with  a  view    to  pro 
longins?  t  the   keeping    qualities  ■ 
fresh  fruit  have  not  proved  to  ■ 
all  that  may  be  desired    from  j 
commercial   standpoint,  yet  man' 
of  them  are  of  value.    It  has  beei 
shown    beyond    doubt     that  th 
decay  of  ripe  fruit  is  generally  du 
to  the,  presence  of  bacteria  on  th 
outer  surface  of  the  fruit.     With  i 
view    to    destroying    these  agent 
the  use  of  formalin  has  frequent! 
been    resorted    to,    and  althoug 
often  used  at  various  strengths,  i 
is  no  doubt  beneficial  in  extendin 
the    period    over   which    the  rip 
fruit    mav  be    preserved.  Recen 
experiments    at  the    Kew  labors 
torv  (London,  have  partly  detei 
mined  the  length  of  duration  ov* 
which  some  of  the    smaller  fruit 
and  berries  may  be  kept  in  goo 
condition.      A     number  of  goos» 
berries  were  recently  immersed  fc 
ten  minutes  in  cold  water  contaii 
in£  7  Per  cent,  of  commercial  fo 
malin,    after    removal    thev  wei 
placed  in  ordinary  fresh  water  fc 
live    minutes    before  being  place 
on  wire-netting  travs  to  dry.  Tl 
fruit    wais    purchased    through  tl 
ordinary    channels  of  distributic 
from  a  retail'  shop,  and,  althouj; 
it  was  perfectly  ripe  at   the  t<im 
it  was  found  that  it  kiept  in  goc 
condition  for  from  four    to  sey 
davs  after  similar  fruit  purchase 
at    the    same   time   had  decaye 
Strawberries  and  grapes  immersf 
in  the  solution  were  kept  in  .  ft 
fectb-    sound     condition   for  w 
davs  after  the  untreated  fruit  ha 
become    mouldy.       Cherries'  at 
gooseberries  remain  firm  for  sew 
davs  longer  than  untreated  frui 
Other  experiments  conducted  at  ti 
same  time  showed  that,  while  thi| 
had  a    beneficial    effect    upon  t! 
fruit,  they  were  by  no  means 
effective  in  prolonging  the  keepii 
power    of   the   specimens  treate 
and  also  that  the  cost    of  trea 
ment    bv   means    of   the  formal 
solution  was  very  considerably  k' 
than  bv  other  methods. 
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Rhodes  Grass. 


The  name  Rhodes  grass  has  been  ap- 
plied to  at  least  hvo  members  of  the 
Chloris  family,  which  has  led  to  much 
confusion  both  among  botanists  and 
those  who  have  given  these  two 
grasses  practical  trials  in  Cape  Colony 
and  New  South  Wales.  Even  Mr. 
•T.  H.  Maiden,  Government  botanist 
for  New  South  Wales,  fell  into  error, 
and  for  nearly  a  couple  of  vears  used 
the  popular  name  of  Rhodes  orass  for 
Chloris  virgata.  Personally,  I  think 
the  confusion  in  the  names  was  in  a 
great  measure  brought  about  by  the 
fact  that  the  late  Mr.  OcS  Rhodes, 
who  took  a  keen  i-te — st  'n  t'"-  intro- 
duction of  new  species  of  grasses  and 
in  agriculture  generally,  had  seeds  of 
the  Sweet  grass  of  the  Tranvaal  col- 
lected and  sown  in  large  nat"h~s  on 
his  estate,  "  Groote  Schur."  near 
Capetown.  The  grass  did  well  there, 
forming  heavy  sods  of  ^ood  herbage, 
and  the  manager  of  the  estate  had 
the  seed  collected  and  distributed 
among  the  planters  of  Cape  Colony, 
bv  whom  it  was  naturallv  called 
Rhodes  grass.  However  that  may  be, 
it  is  now  generalh-  accepted  that  the 
botanical  name  of  Rhodes  grass  is 
Chloris  gayana.  while  Chloris  virgata 
is  apnlied  to  the  Zoet  or  Swee<t  nrass 
of  the  Transvaal.  A  considerable 
amount  of  seed  has  been  sold  in  Aus 
tralia  under  the  oeneral  name  of 
Rhodes  grass,  and  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  confusion  that  has 
existed  in  regard  to  nomenclature,  it 
woold  be  a  hard  matter  without  a 
botanical  examination  to  say  whether 
such  seed  is  in  reality  C.  gayana  or 
C.  virgata. 

The  whole  of  the  Chloris  familv  de- 
light in  a  warm  climate,  and  mav  be 
found  through  the  troDics  in  both 
hemispheres  so  that  it  is  doubtful  if 
either  of  the  two  species  under  dis- 
cussion would  thrive  in  any  but  the 
warmer  portions  of  this  country. 

Rhodes  grass  was  first  introduced 
into  \Vw  South  Wales  six  years  ago 
by  Mr.  Sylvester  P.rown,  of  Minembah 
near  Singleton.  He  raised  a  vigorous 
»lot  of  it  on  his  own  property,  and 
besides  freely  distributing  seeds,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Maiden,  sold  large 
ouantities  of  it  under  the  name  of 
Chloria  abyssinica.  The  Singleton 
district,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  not 
a  place  of  high  rainfall,  and  Is  con- 
sidered rather  cold  in  winter. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are 
unacquainted  with  it,  I  must  state 
that  Rhodes  grass  is  a  hardv  perennial 
of  high  feeding  value,  which  on  fair- 
ly moist  land  makes  a  rapid  growth 
of  five  or  six  feet  in  summer.  Its 
stems  run  along  I  he  ground  for 
several  feet,  and  then  grow  upwards, 
rooting  at  the  joints  on  the  ground 
Under  favourable  conditions  Rhodes 
grass  is  exceedingly  hardy,  and  will 
produce  a  large  quantity  of  feed,  and 
it  will   undoubtedly  pay  stock-owners 


to  give  it  a  trial  on  suitable  places. 
It  is  claimed  tor  it  by  many  who 
have  tried  it  that  it  is  highly  re- 
sistant to  drought. 

Mr.  C.  T.  Musson,  of  the  Hawkes- 
bury  Agricultural  College,  supplhs  an 
interesting  note  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  X.S.W.  Gazette  on  the  seed  of 
Rhodes  grass.  He  paints  out  that 
the  flowers  are  small,  and  come  away 
from  the  supporting  stalks  in  two's 
and  three's.  If  two,  then  only  one 
good  seed  is  usually  formed.  The 
sesds,  which  are  remarkably  small 
for  the  size  of  the  grass,  are  spindle 
shaped  and  redish  brown,  the  weak 
seeds  being  short  and  whitish.  In 
size  and  numbers  they  come  near  the 
seeds  of  the  Poas,  and  approximately 
!00,flflO  plants  may  be  obtainable  from 
1  lb.  of  seed. 

In  consequence  of  its  having  come 
so  recently  into  cultivation,  there  is 
no  guide  in  the  use  of  this  particular 
species  as  to  quantity  required  for 
sowing.  It  is  such  a  strong  bulky- 
grass  when  well  grown  that  there 
would  seem  little  necessity  to  sow 
heavily  ;  more  particularly  so,  seeing 
its  capacity  for  "  running  "  and  root- 
ing at  the  nodes  (joints). 

The  main  difficulty  in  using  a  small 
quantity  would  lie  in  the  cohesive 
property  that  pertains  to  the  bulk 
sample.  Experiments  might  be  tried 
in  the  matter  of  mixing  it  withsharo 
dry  sand,  or  some  one  small  seed, 
such  as  white  clover  or  couch.  Seeds 
used  for  such  admixture  should,  how- 
ever, have  the  germ  killed  by  baking 
or  otherwise,  and  should  be  carefully 
and  thoroughly  mixed  with  the 
Rhodes  before  sowing. 

Ten  BE*,  of  this  seed  per  acre  would 
provide  ninety  plants  per  square  foot. 
Half  the  quantity  would  do,  pro- 
vided a  fairly  even  distribution 
could  be  obtained.  This  should  be 
ample.  In  the  long  run,  probably, 
only  half  a  dozen  would  live  on  that 
area,  those,  getting  the  best  start 
providing  all  the  successful  plants  ; 
those  coming  on  later  would  he 
smothered  out  by  the  earlier  ones  over- 
shadowing them.  Still  it  is  necessary 
fo  put  in  much  more  seed  than  is 
actually  required. 

Rhode.s  grass  should  be  sown  with 
caution,  for  its  creeping  habit  of 
growth  might  prove  troublejonie  in 
certain  situations,  and  its  gen  ral 
suitability  to  our  climate  has  yet 
to  be  proved.  Hut,  like  many  oth  r 
grasses,  the  best  thing  for  every 
farmer  to  do  is  to  test  it  on  his  own 
land  in  a  sm'all  experimental  plot, 
when  he  can  soon  decide  from  persoual 
observation  whether  it  is  a  grass  that 
will  prove  profitable  to  grow. 

It  has  been  stated  by  those  who 
should  be  in  a  position  to  know  that 
C.  virgata  is  a  far  better  grass  than 
C.  gayana.  It,  is  a  strong  grower, 
yields  heavily,  is  succulent  and  palat- 
able, grows  in  a  dry  season,  and  is 
Raid  to  be  less  affected  by  frost. 


As  a  sub-tropical  grass,  requiring 
warmth  to  germinate  it,  the  seed 
should  not  be  sown  till  late  in  spring 
and  where  small  areas  are  to  be 
dealt  with  it  is  better  to  'sow  in 
seed  beds.  The  seed  should  be  sown 
on  the  surface  and  patted  down  with 
the  back  of  a  spade,  and  in  six  or 
seven  weeks,  according  to  the  weather 
the  young  plants  will  be  strong  en- 
ough to  put  out  in  their  permanent 
situations. — The  New  Zealand  Farmer 
Stork  and  Station  Journal. 


'DURING  THE  HOT  FATIGUING  SUM- 
MER    OR      CHANGEABLE  WINTER 
MONTHS    TAKE    CLEMENTS  TONIC." 


Mr.  William  Pagdin,  of  213  Parra- 
matta  road,  Leichhardt,  writes  on 
7/7/11,  he  had  always  been  compelled 
during'  the  summer  months  to  seek 
doctors'  aid,  until  he  took  Clements 
Tonic.     Now  he  writes  thus  : — 

CLEMENTS  TONIC,  LTD. 

For  several  years  during  the  summer 
months  I  have  had  my  system  thorough- 
ly run  down,  and  have  been  a  martyr 
to  dyspepsia.  I  have  always  been  com- 
pelled during  January  and  February  to 
seek  medical  advice,  and  the  doctor  has 
always  ordered  absolute  rest.  I  was 
told  to  take  Clements  Tonic,  and  I  took 
one  bottle,  and  found  great  relief.  After 
taking  the  third  bottle  I  went  about  my 
work  with  renewed  health  and  vigour. 
Previously  I  felt  work  a  drudgery,  and 
had  not  even  energy  to  take  recreation. 
Everything  seemed  a  burden.  I  could 
not  eat,  and  never  felt  refreshed  after 
sleep,  until  I  took  Clements  Tonic.  I 
cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  efficacy 
of  this  tonic,  and  have  r?commended  it 
to  several  friends,  who  also  have  derived 
great  benefit.  When  I  feel  out  of  sorts 
T  always  use  it." 

"(Signed     WM.  PAGDIN." 


The  value  of  Clements  Tonic  cannot 
be  over-estimated.  In  cases  of  Poor 
Blood,  Wasting  Weakness,  Debility  Loss 
of  Sleep,  Poor  Appetite,  Biliousness. 
Sick  Headache,  Low  Spirits,  Insomnia 
(caused  through  worry),  Constipation, 
Liver  or  Kidney  Ailments,  it  is  most 
reliable.  All  chemists  and  storrs  sell 
it  everywhere.     Get  it  to-day. 


T.  SHEPPARD 

WATCH  IMPORTER. 
BOWMAN'S  ARCADE,  ADELAIDE. 

Sole   Importer  of   the  Famous 
Registered 

"Sheppo"  Brand  Watches. 

Silveroid  Double-cased  Keyless  Chrono- 
meter Lever«,  £1  10/-.  Open  Face, 
£1  5/-.  Sheppo  Double-cased  Key- 
winders,  £1  5/-.  Open  Face,  £1  1/-. 
Sheppo  Watches  are  Lifetime  Watches, 
no  other*  so  good. 
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The  Value  of  Lucerne. 

The  value  of  lucerne  in  a  general 
way  has  long  been  understood, 
but  the  full  possibilities  of  this 
crop  can  scarcely  be  comprehend- 
ed, it  wonderful  prolificacy,  its 
tenacity,  its  fertilizing  properties, 
and  its  merits  as  forage  are  well 
known  to  manv  farmers.  But 
these,  it  appears,  are  only  a  few 
of  the  properties  of  this  Wonderful 
plant.  At  first  it  was  generally 
supposed  that  it  would  thrive  <>nl\ 
by  irrigation,  and  needed  the  best 
of  all  soils  and  a  very  complete 
rainfall  to  establish  proper  growth 
Subsequent  experiments  have,  how 
ever,  convinced  many  farmers  that 
ft  can  be  grown  successfully  over 
a  large  proportion  of  our  agricul- 
tural areas,  where  soil  and  rain- 
fall arc  reasonably  propitious, 
Such  being  the  case  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  observe  that  each  year  the 
area  devoted  to  lucerne  has  been 
enlarged.  Besides  being  a  perfect 
food  for  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  pigs, 
and  poultry,  its  chief  virtue — and 
the  one  that  is  pronounced  to  be 
of  most  importance— is  that  which 
gives  it  its  value  as  a  fertilizer. 
Luoerne  has  the  faculty  of  gather- 
ing nitrogen  from  the  air  for  its 
own  support,  and  the    surplus  is 


added  to  the  soil.  It  is  a  deep 
Feeder,  its  roots  penetrating  the 
earth  to  extraordinary  depths, 
drawing  toward  the  surface  and 
1 1 1  i'J  i  /  i  n  >  ■  moisture  and  valuable 
mineral  elements  that  other  crops 
would  never  reach,  leaving  the  de- 
sirable elements  there  for  future 
crops  of  all  kinds.  By  capillary 
attraction  these  roots  and  rootlets 
draw  up  moisture  from  below  the 
surface  until  the  top  soil  becomes 
modified  and  the  nature  of  the 
paddock  changed.  The  chemical 
analysis  of  a  cubic  foot  of  earth 
of  a  llourishiiv  lucerne  paddock 
shows  a  wonderful  change  in  mois- 
ture contents  since  the  sowing. 

According  to  the  Kansas  Board 
of  Agriculture,  the  mere  mechani- 
cal effect  of  the  extensive  root  sys- 
tem can  scarcely  be  over-esti- 
mated. As  soon  as  germination 
begins  the  plant  starts  its  tiny 
roots  downward  in  seach  of  mois- 
ture. Roots  4ft.  long  have  been 
found  on  lucerne  onlv  four  months 
old,  and  when  nine  months  old 
roots  9ft.  long  have  been  located. 
After  the  taip  root  reaches  a  few 
inches  befow  the  surface  it  sends 
out  smaller  roots  that  have  a 
lateral  growth  of  a  few  inches. 
These,  too,  fin  turn  take  a  down- 
ward course  for  moisture,  and  for 


mineral  elements  needed  for  the 
growth  above.  The  first  smaller 
roots  decay,  and  others  start  out 
from  the  tap  root  lower  down. 
These  in  turn  decay,  and  still 
others  start.  The  decaying  roots 
add  humus  to  the  soil,  and  the 
openings  left  by  them  for  a  won- 
derful system  of  channels  for  the 
penetration  of  air  and  water,  into 
the  soil.  Soil  which  was  origin- 
ally compact  is  homeycombed,  and 
air  and  water  penetrate  the  space 
occupied  by  dead  roots  until — 
when  the  lucerne  paddock  is  ready 
to  be  used  for  a  different  crop — 
the  soil  has  been  wonderfully 
changed,  not  only,  in  its,  chemical 
elements,  but  in  its  physical  char- 
acter. 1  The  remilar  deposit  of  lu- 
cerne leaves,  even  when  the  ut- 
most care  has  been  used  in 
cuttine,  has  been  estimated  at  one- 
half  ton  or  more  per  acre  everv 
vear.  As  these  leaves  contain  a 
great  percentage  of  protein,  it  can 
readily  be  seen  that  thev  mak«  a 
heavy  contribution  to  the  soil's 
fertility.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  the  value  of  the  stubble  of  a 
lucerne  crop  and  the  roots  con- 
tained in  the  upper  6%in.  of  the 
soil  is  £4  per  acre  from  the  fer- 
tilitv  standpoint.  In  addition  to 
the  stubble  the  whole  root  sys- 
tem contains  as  much  fertility  as 
could  be  added  to  the  soil  bv  an 
expenditure  of  £7  per  acre  on  com- 
mercial fertilizers. 

Such  are  some  of  the  facts  con- 
cerning this  marvellous  plant,  ga- 
thered from  the  pamphlets  issued 
bv  the  experiment  stations  in  the 
United  States,  from  books  by  ex- 
pert students  of  the  plant,  and 
from  letters  bv  observant  farmers. 
The  discovery  and  extensive  use  of 
this  prodigy  of  all  plants  have  of 
late  been  welcomed  bv  scientists 
as  an  inestimable  blessing  to  agri- 
cultiire  and  an  incalculable  boon 
to  the  human  race.  One  scientist 
in  particular,  who  is  a  member  of 
the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, and  who  is  a  recognized 
authority  on  the  subject,  as  well 
as  the  author  of  several  valuable 
books  concerning  it,  says  that  to 
lucerne  alone  must  be  credited  the 
exeat  agricultural  development  of 
Kansas,  Xebraska,  and  other  dis- 
tricts. Without  lucerne  their  de- 
velopment would  have  been  slow 
and  unsatisfactory  :  with  it  thev 
are  leading  the  world  as  grain-pro- 
ducinir  States.  To  cite  instances 
of  improvement  made  by  the  iise 
of  this  nlant,  the  Wvomin«-  Kxoeri- 
ment  Station  found  that  wheat 
following  lucerne  yielded  thirty 
bushels  oer  acre,  ais  against 
eighteen  bushels  when  sown  after 
other  crops.  Oats  after  lucerne 
on  the  land  of  this    same  station 
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vielded  seventy-eight  bushels  per 
acre,  as  against  thirty-seven 
bushels  after  other  crops.  Hence 
there  is  a  widespread  interest  con- 
cerning this  plant  throughout  the 
entire  wor.d  of  agriculture.  Its 
fame  has  spread  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  America, 
not  onh-  bv  reason  of  its  virtues 
as  a  fodder,  but  because  of  the 
fertilitv  that  it  adds  to  soil  wher- 
ever it  can  be  grown. 

Farmers  are  warned  against 
sowing  it  on  wet,  cold  soil,  or  on 
land  that  is  subject  to  floods. 
The  ground  for  its  seed-bed  does 
not  requite  deep  ploughing,  but  the 
surface  needs  to  be  well  harrowed 
and  reduced  to  a  fine  tilth.  Some 
get  discouraged  if  the  crop  does 
not  do  well  the  first  season,  but 
if  it  is  mowed  everv  time  that  it 
comes  into  bloom  it  will  improve. 
Lucerne  has  wonderful  recuperative 
powers,  and  possesses  the  prover- 
lrial  nine  lives  of  the  cat.  It  has 
for  some  years  past  been  recog- 
nized in  this  countrv  as  an  ideal 
food  in  summer  time  for  all  kinds 
of  live  stock  ;  but  as  a  fertilizer, 
surpassing  in  character  anything 
known  to  the  chemistry  of  farm- 
ing, it  has  yet  to  make  local  his- 
tory. It  is  verv  desirable  to  keep 
voung  lucerne  clear  of  other  weed 
life,  and,  above  all,  to  guard 
against  the  appearance  of  an  in- 
veterate and  rapidly-spreading  foe 
in  dodder.  Pure  seed  is  the  best 
preventive,  but  if  this  parasite 
does  make  its  appearance,  the 
patch  of  lucerne  whereon  it  is 
first  detected  should  be  extra 
initiated  by  fire  and  sword,  or, 
more  correctly,  spade. — "  Rider's 
Kftview." 
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The  Value  of  Farm- Yard 
Manure  as  a  Fertilizer. 

The  value  of  farmyard  manure 
as  a  fertilizing  agent  in  connection 
with  the  cultivation  of  English 
crops  is  discussed  at  considerable 
length  in  the  June  number  of  the 
Journal  of  the  British  Board  of 
Agriculture. 

From  a  large  number  of  analysis, 
it  appears  that  farmyard  manure 
consists,  on  the  average,  of  about 
75  per  cent,  of  water,  about  two- 
tnirds  of  i  per  cent,  of  nitrogen, 
one-quarter  of  i  per  cent,  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  one-third  of  i  per 
cent,  of  potash,  or  per  ton  about 
15  it),  of  nitrogen,  5  lb.  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  7  lb.  of  potash. 
The  composition,  however,  natural- 
lv  varies  with  the  feeding  of  the 
animals  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  manure  has  been  stored. 

During  storage,  various  chemical 
changes  go  on  in  the  heaps  of 
manure.  As  a  result,  many  com- 
pounds are  given  off  in  gaseous 
form.  Some  nitrogen  is  lost  in 
this  way,  but  the  proportion  of 
non-nitrogenous  organic  matter 
which  passes  off  is  still  greater. 
Water  is  also  evaporated,  and  as 
a  result  of  all  the  changes,  the 
manure  which  has  been  stored  for 
a  considerable  time  is  more  con- 
centrated in  nitrogen,  potash,  and 
phosphoric  acid  and  in  dry  matter. 
One  effect  of  the  fermentation 
which  is  in  active  progress  is  that 
the  active  compounds  of  nitrogen, 
such  as  ammonium  carbonate, 
grow  less  on  storage  of  the  manure, 
as  the\'  are  convertied  into  in- 
soluble protein-like  bodies.  Hence, 
old  farm  manure  is  slower  in  its 
fertilizing  action,  and  less  caustic 
in  its  effect  upon  the  delicate  roots 
of  seedlings,  than  fresh  manure. 

As  a  direct  fertilizing  agent,  the 
chief  value  of  farm  manure  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  contains  all  the 
elements  of  a  plant's  nutrition  — 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and 
potash — although  the  phosphoric- 
acid  is  deficient  compared  with 
what  it  should  be  in  a  well-balanoed 
fertilizer.  As  a  result  of  the 
various  stages  of  availability  in 
which  the  nitrogen  is  present  in 
farm  manure,  its  effect  is  not  fully 
evident  shortly  after  application, 
but  its  influence  is  continuous  for  a 
more  or  less  considerable  time 
after  being  put  on  the  land. 

It  is  often  pointed  out  that  the 
value  of  farmyard  manare  to  the 
land  is  not  altogether  confined  to 
its  fertilizing  properties  ;  its  physi- 
cal effects  upon  the  texture  and 
water-holding  powers  of  the  soil 
are  equally  important,  and  indeed, 


in  droughty  seasons,  particularly 
with  some  crops,  these  effects 
count  for  more  than  fertilizers 
towards  ensuring  a  good  yield. 
This  manure  as  it  rots  down  into 
the  soil  goes  to  restore  the  stock 
of  humus  which  is  always  under- 
going oxidation,  and  tending  ,to  be 
diminished  in  quantity.  Humus 
acts  beneficially  both  on  light  and 
heavy  soils  ;  to  sands  it  gives 
cohesion  and  water  -  retaining 
power,  while  by  loosely  bringing  to- 
gether the  finest  particles  of  clay 
soil,  it  renders  them  more  porous 
and  pliable. 

As  already  mentioned,  a  soil 
which  has  been  enriched  in  humus 
by  continued  applications  of  farm 
maaiure  will  resist  drought  better 
than  one  in  .which  the  humus  con- 
tent is  low,  and  investigation  has 
shown  that  the  difference  does  not 
depend  so  much  upon  the  greater 
amount  of  moisture  present  in  the 
soil  containing  humus,  as  in  the 
way  this  soil  w.ll  absorb  a  large 
amount  of  water  temporarily  dur- 
ing heavy  rainfall,  aind  then  let  it 
work  more  slowly  down  into  the 
soil,  thus  keeping  it  longer  within 
reach  of  the  crop. — "  Agricultural 
News." 


An  officer  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Veterinary  Surgeons  in  Eogland 
savs  it  is  easy  to  tell  a  •  horse's 
character  by  the  shape  of  his  nose. 
If  the  profile  has  a  gentle  curve, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  ears  are 
pointed  and  sensitive,  the  animal 
may  be  depended  on  as  being 
gentle,  and  at  the  same  time 
high- spirited.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  horse  has  a  dent  in  the 
middle  of  his  nose  it  is  safe  to 
set  him  down  as  treacherous  and 
vicious.  The  Roman-nosed  horse 
is  sure  to  be  a  good  onieior  hard 
work,  and  safe  to  drive,  but  he  is 
Hkelv  to  be  slow.  A  horse  with 
a  slight  concavity  in  the  profile 
will  be  easily  'scared,  and  need 
coaxing,  while  one  that  droops 
his  ears  is  aptt  to  be  both  lazy 
and  vicious. 
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The  Shearing  Shed. 


From  Queensland  Agricultural 
.1  ouroal, 

To  the  small  owner  as  well  as 
to  the  large  proprietor,  one  of  the 
most  important  events  of  the  year 
is  tlie  shearing.  It  is  as  import- 
ant to  him  as  is  the  harvest  to 
tlie   agriculturist,    for   it   is  the 

sum  of  all  his  work  and  care 
for      the     past     twelve  months, 

so  that  ignorance  or  mismanage- 
ment may  result  in  serious  loss. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  article 
to  give,  in  as  clear  and  simple  a 
manner  as  possible,  the  essentials 
of  .shearing-she|l  management, 
which  includes  the  get-up  of  a 
small  clip — say  that  of  4,000 
merino  sheep  of  mixed  sexes  and 
ages. 

I  am  a  strong  advocate  of  the 
small  owner  having  a  shearing 
plant  of  his  own,  or,  in  the  alter- 
native, a  share,  as  one  of  a  group 
of  fellow-selectors,  in  such. 

There  is  no  need  to  particu- 
larise the  advantages  of  machine- 
shearing  over  hand-shearing,  for 
hand-shearers  good,  bad,  and  in- 
different aire  nearly  extinct.  The 
advantage  to  the  selector  in  hav- 
ing easy  access  to  machinerv  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  best  preven- 
tive to  the  ravages  of  the  maggot 
flv  is  crutching  by  machinerv. 

A  four-stand  plant,  with  oil  en- 
gine, head  plank,  and  all  appur- 
tenances complete,  can  be  procured 
at  Brisbane  for  less  than  £100,  and 
the  various  makers  of  that  class 
of  machinery  send  experts  to  any 


holding    to    erect    and     teach  the 

running  of  machinery  at  actual 
cost  of  his  wages  and  expenses. 
Over  hand-shearing,  too,  there  is 
,111  estimated  balance  in  favour  of 
machines  of  od.  per  sheep  in  re- 
turns. Crutching  l>v  hand  involves 
recrutching  six  weeks  or  so  later, 
during  the  By  season,  which  may 
be  said  to  extend  from  May  to 
August,  while  the  closer-cut  of  ma- 
chines sees  the  winter  well 
through.  It  is,  therefore,  necessarv 
that  an  owner  should  crutch  his 
sheep  by  machinerv,  and,  if  he 
has  his  own  plant,  it  can  be  done  at 
,i  minimum  of  cost.  One  man  can 
crutch  400  sheep  per  dav,  and  there 
is  no  mystery  to  a  man  with  com- 
mon sense  in  running  the  plant 
himself  after  a  little  instruction 
from  a  qualified  expert. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  owner 
possesses  his  own  pi, ml  and  is 
able  to  run  it  himself,  What  are 
the  essentials  to  successful  shed 
management  ? 

Taking  the  processes  in  due 
order,  they  consist  of — penning  up, 
shearing,  picking  up,  woolrolling, 
woolclassing,  and  pressing. 

—  Penning  Lp:  — 

The  duty  of  the  penner-up  in  a 
small  shed  is  so  light  that  for 
three  parts  of  his  time  he  should 
be  available  for  any  other  work 
in  the  shed.  He  should  see  that 
there  is  no  undue  delay  in  filling 
the  catching  pens,  and  that  tHfe 
sheep  are  not  'injured  or  smothered 
in  the  pens. 

—  Shearing.  — 

With  the  Arbitration  Court 
award  before  him,  the  owner  will 


have  very  few  contentious  matters 
to  deal  with.  If  he  be  fortunate 
enough  to  have  four  good  men, 
supervision  will  be  very  pleasant 
work.  (Jn  the  other  hand,  if  he 
has  even  one  "snagger"  (i.e., 
duffer),  his  pocket  and  temper  will 
suffer.  For  that  reason  it  would 
l>e  wise  for  him  to  arrange  his 
shearing  time  for  the  early  or  the 
late  month  of  the  year.  From 
July  to  October  most  of  the  big 
sheds  aire  in  full  swing,  and  there 
are  greater  inducements  for  fast, 
good  men  to  go  there  than  to 
shear  a  small  cut  of,  say,  1,000 
per  man.  In  that  connection  it 
is  well  to  remember,  provided  the 
sheep  be  strong,  that  Queensland 
can  shear  at  any  time  in  the  year 
without  loss  of  stock  from  the 
cold.  The  big  losses  through  in- 
clemency of  weather  generally 
occur  in  the  months  of  October 
and  November.  A  good,  fast  man 
has  learned — and  he  is  fast  because 
he  has  learned— that  the  shortest 
way  round  a  sheep  is  "on  the 
skin  "  ;  that  going  back  for  a  se- 
cond cut  is  waste  of  time  ;  there- 
fore he  gets  all  the  wool  first 
time.  Holding  a  sheep  easily  and 
comfortably  prevents  the  animal 
from  kicking,  and  so  prevents 
delay  ;  and  he  has  learned  to  know 
the  tool  with  which  he  earns  his 
living.  In  consequence  he  is  rare- 
ly seen  near  the  expert,  but  is 
shearing  away  merrily,  while  the 
average  man  is  waiting  for  re- 
pairs. The  average  man  only 
knows  whether  his  machine  is  go- 
ing well  or  ill,  or  at  least  very 
little  more,  while  the  "  snagger  " 
is  always  in  trouble.  These  last 
do  not  know  their  tools  of  trade. 

The  owner  will  know  that  he  is 
(retting  good  shearing  when  he  sees 
that  there  are  comparatively  few 
"  second  cuts  "  in  the  fleeces;  that 
there  are  no  loose  trimmings  on 
legs  or  head  ;  no  dead  or  injured 
sheep  in  the  counting  pens  ;  and 
no  knees  jammed  into  the  flanks 
of  the  sheep  on  the  "  long,  blow." 

A  good  shearer  rarely  cuts  a 
sheep.  It  is  generally  by  accident 
if  he  do  so.  A  serious  cut  should 
be  sewn  at  once,  and  a  proper 
antiseptic  applied  to  all  cuts.  It 
is  the  picker-up's  duty  to  see  that 
such  is  placed  in  a  handy  tin  on 
the  board  ready  for  accidents, 
and  to  apply  it.  A  good  shearer 
is  a  joy  ;  a  bad  one  should  be 
prosecuted  for  obtaining  money 
under  false  pretences. 

—  Picking  Up.  — 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  picker-up 
to  take  the'  belly  waol — which  is 
removed  first  by  the  shearer — 
pick  the  stained  part    from  it  in 
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:he  case  of  wethers  being  shorn, 
Uid  place  it  in  the  appointed  re- 
reptacle.  When  the  shearer  has 
hushed  his  sheep  and  "  lets  go," 
Jie  picker-up  should  put  the  ileece 
leide  on  a  clean  place,  for  a  mo- 
nent,  and  sweep  back  the  locks 
so  that  the  next  sheep-  may  be 
thorn  on  a  clean  board.  It  is  im- 
^rative  that  the  "  board  "  be 
[ept  clear  of  locks,  otherwise  the 
leece  wool  will  become  full  of 
ocks  and  fribs,  necessitating  extra 
vork  by  the  woolrollejrs  in  pick- 
ng  them  out,  or  else  dirty  fleeces 
roing  into  the  bins.  One,  source 
»f  loss  in  price  is  when  the  valuer 
(ees  "  fribby  "  fleeces.  When  the 
loor  is  swept  clean,  the  picker-up 
.akes  the  fleece  and  throws  it\  on 
Ik-  wool  table  with  the  breech  at 
he  end  nearest  him,  and  the  neck 
Lwav  from  him.  Good  picking  up 
s  a  big  factor  in  good  woolrolling. 
L  clean  "  board  "  is  imperative  in 
t  well-managed  shed.  A  good 
icker-up  is  usually  the  hardest 
worked  rouseabout  in  a  shed. 

—  Woolrolling.  — 

Four  good  shearers  will  shear 
Lb  average  of  400  to  600  sheep 
tccording  to  sex.  Two  men,  at 
;he  woolrolling  taibles  are  neces- 
;arv  to  handle  that  number  of 
leeces.  The  table  should  be  4ft. 
tide  and  not  less  than  10ft.  long. 
Chis  is  somewhat  longer  than  is 
isual  in  most  woolrooms. 

The  ordinary  method  of  dealing 
with  the  pieces  is  as  follows  : — 
fhe  ileece  is  thrown  out  by  the 
)icktr-up,  and  the  woolrollers 
mmediatelv  skirt  off  the  pieces, 
:hro\vin;r  them  on  the  floor  with 
ill  their  excellences  and  imperfec- 
tions. A  man  with  a  broom 
sweeps  them  over  to  a  piece-pick- 
ing table,  where  the  now  tho- 
roughly mixed  wool  is  unmixed  or 
sorted.  This  kind  of  piece-picking 
requires  skilled  men  ;  it  is  really 
i  woolsorter's  job.  If  they  be 
unskilled,  the  result  is  bad  work, 
and  consequent  loss  in  value.  If 
skilful,  vet  slow,  there  is  verv  soon 
an  accumulation  of  back  work, 
and  more  expensive  labour  ia(  re- 
quired to  keep  pace  with  the 
shearers.  Mostly  the  work  is 
slummed. 

'The  method  I  have  advocated, 
and  used  successfully  for  the  past 
twentv  years  does  away  with  the 
mixing  process.  It  is  as  follows: 
—When  the  picker-up  throws  out 
his  fleece,  the  woolrollers  take  off 
—first  the  stained  pieces  ;  then  the 
points  and  ed^es  of  flanks  (alias 
1st  pieces),  and  finally  the  broken 
fleece.  As  thev  are  taken  oil, 
each  sort  is  thrown  into  a  basket 
or  other  place,  and  the  Ileece  is 
then  shaken  to  dislodge  fricks  and 


its  proper  bin.  There  is  no  wool 
locks,  rolled,  and  then  placed  in 
tying  on  the  floor  ;  each  sort  of 
pieces  is  taken  off  bv  itself,  and 
there  cannot  be  any  slumming  or 
back  work.  In  short,  instead  of 
aj  single  skirting,  there  are  three  — 
stains,  points  or  1st  pieaes,  and 
broken  fleece.  This  method  is  just 
as  applicable  in  a  shed  oi  40 
shearers  as  in  one  of  4.  All  the 
men,  excepting  the  sweepers,  are 
on  the  woolrolling  tables,  doing 
work  that  is  easilv  supervised, 
and  intelligible.  A  day  or  two 
after  the  start,  the  ordinary  wool- 
roller  drops  into  the  method  as  if 
he  had  done,  nothing  else  all  his 
life.  Piece-pickers  in  the  old  sense 
are  unnecessary.  A  good  wool- 
roller  shakes  his  fleece  before  roll- 
ing it,  and  picks  out  any  inferior 
pieces  from  the  fleece  when,  he  sees 
them.  A  bad  one  puts  in  the 
dav.     Send  him  on  the  track. 

In  regard  to  skirting,  clear 
bright  fleeces,  free  from  seed, 
should  be  very  lightly  skirted. 
The  points  of  shoulder  and  breech 
and  verv  little  shoulder  or  neck 
wool  are  taken  off.  If  the  fleeces 
be  seedy  on  the  skirts,  the  seed 
should  be  removed,  leaving  the 
fleece  as  free  from  seed  as  pos- 
sible. Sheep  that  have  been  running 
in  mulga  country  often  have  dis- 
coloured wool  on  the  necks,  which 
is  full  of  small  twigs  and  seeds. 
This  wool  should  be  cut  out,  which 
in  the  case  of  a  small  clip,  well 
shaken  and  placed  with  the  ist 
pieces.  Most  of  the  sticks  will 
fall  out  if  the  wool  be  well  shaken, 
If  the  owner  has  much  of  it,  let 
him  keep  it  for  "  wet  sheep  " 
days,  and  put  all  hands  on  the 
job. 

—  Woolclassing.  — 

There  is  an  old  story  told  of  a 
blackfellow  who  was  put  on  to 
class  wool  on  a  station  where 
there  were  few  white  men.  He 
made  two  classes  and  called  them 
"  budgeree  "  and  "  baal  budgeree  " 
(good,  and  not  good).  It  is  told 
that  the  wool  sold  well. 

The  storv  may  not  be  true,  yet 
"  si  non  e  vero,  e  ben  trovato," 
and  the  appHcation  of  it  ,lies  in 
this: — 4,000  merino  sheep  of  regular 
breeding,  and  not  consisting  of 
de, tiers'  lots,  will  cut  about  20 
bales  of  350  lbs.  each  per  T,ooo — 
that  is,  80  bales.  It  woiqd  be 
foolish  to  cut  that  small  clip  into 
more  than  two  fleece  classes,  With 
a  possible  "  cast  "  for  verv  short, 
shabby,  cottv,  inferior  ;  therefore, 
"  budgeree  "  and  "  baal  budgeree  " 
will  fill  the  bill  in  respect  of  quali- 
ties. Two  classes  are  aimpfe  in 
most  small  merino  clips.  The  to]) 
class     should      be      the  lightest, 


brightest,  and  best-looking  fleeces. 
(I  am  writing  for  the  tyro,  re- 
member.) The  second  should  take 
in  all  the  heavy,  dull,  short,  and 
shabby  wools,  and  it  will  depend 
upon  the  judgment  of  the  owner 
where  to  draw  the  line.  If  he 
class  his  fleeces  to  condition,  he 
will  not  be  far  wrong.  Anyhow, 
it  will  be  better  to  underclass 
than  have  too  many  sorts.  Be- 
sides these,  he  will  have  broken, 
ist  pieces,  stained  pieces,  bellies, 
and  locks,  as  described  in  the 
woolrolling  part  of  this  article. 
Of  course  it  is  difficult  to  say 
what  should  be  done  with  any  clip 
without  inspection,  but  1  "budgeree" 
and  "  baal  budgeree  "  is  a  good 
working  rule.  He  should  keep  the 
fleeces  clean  of  locks,  stain,  and 
fribs.  If  the  wool  be  not  seedy 
or  burrv,  he  should  skirt  as  light- 
ly as  possible.  If  in  doubt  whe- 
ther a  fleece  is  good  enough  for 
the  top  class,  he  shoufd  put  it 
down.  He  should  keep  the  colour 
as  even  as  possible  in  the  top 
sort,  and  geft  advice  from  any  per- 
son who  he  hais  reason  to  believe 
knows  more  of  wool  than  himself. 
The  above  is  not  the  whole  of 
woolclassing,  but  it  is  i  a  big  per- 
centage of  it.  He  will  make  two 
sorts  of  lambs  only.  The  longest 
and  brightest  tops  ;  the  short 
wools,  bellies  and  locks  together 
(2nd  lambs).  I  find  that  I  have 
nearlv  reached  the  limits  of  the 
space  at  my  command,  so,  with- 
out comment,  I  shall  give  a  few 
rules  which  have  borne  the  test  of 
time,  and  conclude. 

Take  the  woolpacks,  and  turn 
them  inside  out.  Clip  all  the 
loose  ends  of  jute  to  be  found  in 
most  packs,  shake,  and  turn  them 
back  again.  Do  not  make  the 
bales  too  heavy,  nor  too  light — 
350  lbs.  for  fleece  wool  ;  400  lbs. 
for  2nd  pieces  ;  500  lbs.  for  locks; 
not  less  than  200  lbs.  in  any  sort. 

The  bales  should  be  branded  on 
the  narrow  side,  and  the  baler 
should  avoid  saving,  "  First," 
"  second."  Say  "  A,"  "  AA,"  as 
the  case  might  be.  He  should  also 
brand  with  initials,  and  also  the 
name  of  the  holding  beneath  the 
initials  ;  the  quality  next  ;  sex 
below  ;  and  the  number  lowest  of 
all.  He  should  also  brand  the 
initial  name  of  holding  and  the 
number  on  the  bottom  of  the 
bale.  He  should  see  that  there 
is  no  string  lying  about  the  floor, 
and  he  should  provide  a  bag 
wherein,  to  plaice  odd  ends  of 
string,  etc.  He  should  keep  the 
floor  clean,  the  shearing  board 
cleain,  (he  fleeces  clean  of  locks 
an;!  fribs,  and  Keep  an  eye  dn 
everybody  and  everything. 
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The  Whcatficlds  of  the 
Ancients. 

Egypt  holds  the  pride  of  place 

iinong  nations  of  antiquity  as  the 
land  in  which  wheatgrowing  was 
carried  out  on  a  very  large  scale. 
Frequent  references  are  made  to 
it  both  in  sacred  and  secular  his- 
tory as  a  land  rich  in  corn,  able 
not  only  to  supply  the  require- 
ments of  its  own  dense  popula- 
tion, but  also  producing  sufficient 
for  exportation  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. From  painting  and  in- 
scriptions, with  which  the  ancient 
Kevptiains  decorated  their  tombs, 
information  is  to  be  gleaned  con- 
cerning the  agricultural  pursuits 
of  these  remarkable  people.  These 
pictures  and  inscriptions,  which, 
after  a  lapse  of  several  thousands 
of  years,  still  retain  the  distinct- 
ness of  outline  and  brilliancy  of 
colour  of  recent  productions,  give 
confirmation  to  the  ancient  pro- 
verb, "  There  is  nothing  new  un- 
der the  sun."  The  pictures  refer- 
ring to  rural  affairs,  according  to 
an  authority,  reveal  a  state  of 
advancement  at  that  early  date 
which  may  lead  us  to  speak 
modestlv  of  our  own  attainments. 
An  Egyptian  villa  comprised  all 
the  conveniences  of  a  European 
one  of  the  present  day.  Besides 
a  mansion  with  numerous  apart- 
ments, there  were  gardens,  or- 
chards, fish  ponds,  and  preserves 
for  game.     Attached  to  it    was  a 


farm  yard,  with  sheds  for  cattle 
and  stables  for  carriage  horses. 
A  steward  directed  the*  operations, 
superintended  the  labourers,  and 
kept  account  of  the  produce  and 
expenditure.  The  grain  was  stored 
in  vaulted  chambers  furnished 
with  Openings  at  the  top,  reached 
by  steps,  into  which  it  was 
emptied  from  sacks,  with  an  aper- 
ture below  for  removing  it  when 
required.  In  one  painting,  in 
which  the  sowing  of  grain  is  repre- 
sented, a  plough  drawn  by  a  padr 
of  oxen  goes  first.  Next  comes 
the  sower  scattering  the  st:ed  from 
a  basket.  He  is  followed  by  an 
other  plough,  whilst  a  roller, 
drawn  bv  two  horses  yoked 
abreast,  completes  the  operation. 
The  ancient  Egyptians  were  fully 
alive  to  the  importance  of  the  ro- 
tation of  crops,  and  were  skilled 
in  adapting  these  to  the  soil  and 
the  seasons.  Besides  growing  suf- 
ficient corn  to  supply  the  needs 
for  local  consumption,  the  ordin- 
ary annual  supply  exported  to 
Home  has  been  estimated  at 
20,000,000  bushels.  The  abund- 
ance or  scarcity  of  the  harvests  of 
Egypt  depended  chiefly  upon  the 
height  of  the  annual  inundation  of 
the  Nile.  If  too  low,  the  crops 
for  the  most  part  could  not  be 
sown,  and  scarcity  and  famine 
followed.  On  the  other  hand, 
great  calamities  befell  the  country 
if  the,  Nile  rose  too  high,  or  above 
the  average  level,  as  in  such  cases, 
besides    the    destruction  of  cattle 


and  the  submerging  of  village: 
main-  of  the  fields  were  unde 
water  at  the  proper  seeding  timi 
The  nomads  of  the  patriarchs 
ages,  whilst  mainly  dependeT 
upon  their  llocks  and  herds,  ala 
followed  agricultural  pursuits.  Jc 
is  referred  to  as  not  only .  poises: 
ing  flocks  and  herds  in  large  nun: 
bers,  but  also  to  having  500  yolk 
of  oxen  which  he  employed  j 
ploughing  and  husbandry.  Isaa 
conjoined  wheatgrowing  with  pai 
toral  pursuits,  and  along  with  tl 
Babylonians,  Egyptians,  and  9 
mans  the  Israelites  are  classed  a 
one  of  the  great  agricultural  ns 
tions  of  antiquity,  the  land  < 
Palestine  being  fittingly  describe 
as  "  a  land  of  corn  and  wine, 
land  of  bread  and  vineyards, 
land  of  oil-olive  and  honey."  Th 
Mosaic  statutes  including  a 
agrarian  law,  based  on  an  equf 
division  of  the  soil  amongst  th 
male  adults,  a  census  of  which  wa 
taken ,  just  before  they  took  po| 
session  of  Canaan.  This  land  wa 
strictly  inalienable.  The  accumi 
lation  of  debt  upon  it  was  pri 
vented  by  the  prohibition  of  ii 
terest,  the  release  of  debts  ever, 
seventh  vear,  and  the  reversion  < 
the  land  to  the  proprietor,  or  hi 
heirs,  at  each  return  of  the  yea 
of  jubilee.  The  crops  chiefly  cult 
vated  were  wheat,  millet,  barley 
beans,  and  lentils.  Among  th 
ancient  Romans  agriculture  wa 
highlv  esteemed,  and  pursued  wit 
earnest  love  and  devoted  attei 
tion.  They  were  a  thoroughl 
agricultural  people,  and  it  wa 
only  at  a  later  period  that  con 
merce,  '  trades,  and  arts  were  in 
troduced  among  them,  and  evei 
then  thei-  occupied  a  subordinat 
place.  Their  passion  for  agricul 
ture  survived  long,  and  when  a 
length  their  boundless  conquest 
introduced  unheard-of  luxury  an 
corruption  of  morals,  the  nobles 
minds  among  'them  were  strongl 
attracted  towards  the  ancien 
virtues  of  the  purer  and  simple 
agricultural  times.  Cicero  put  in 
to  the  mouth  of  Cato  a  fine  pic 
ture  of  the  ancient  enthusiasm  ii 
agriculture.  "  I  come  now  to  th 
pleasure  of  husbandry,  in  which 
vastly  delight.  They  are  not  in 
terrupted  by  old  age,  and  the; 
seem  to  me  to  be  the  pursuits  ii 
which  a  wise  man's  life  should  bi 
spent.  The  earth  does  not  rebe 
against  authority  ;  it  never  give; 
back  but  with  usury  what  it  re 
ceives.  The  gains  of  husbandn 
are  not  what  exclusively  cofnmenc 
it.  I  am  charmed  with  the  nature 
and  productive  virtue  of  the  soil 
t  an  those  old  men  be  called  un- 
happy who  delight  in  the  cnltiva 
tion  of  soil.  In  my  opinion  there 
is  no  happier  life,  not  only  becaust 
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the  tillage  of  the  soil  is  salutary 
to  all,  but  from  the  pleasure  it 
yields.  Nothing  can  be  more 
profitable,  more  beautiful,  than  a 
well-cultivated  farm."  In  ancient 
Rome  each  citizen  received  at  first 
an  allotment  of  about  two  acres. 
After  the  expulsion  of  the  kings 
this  was  increased  to  about  six 
acres.  On  the  increase  of  Roman 
territory  the  allotment  was  in- 
creased to  fiftv,  aind  afterwards  to 
even  five  hundred  acres.  Plinv,  in 
commenting  on  Virgil,  savs  : — 
"  Our  poet  is  of  opinion  that  al- 
ternate fallows  should  be  made, 
and  that  the  land  should  rest  en- 
tirely every  second  year.  And  this 
is  indeed  both  true  and  profitable, 
provided  a  man  has  land  enough 
to  give  the  soil  this  repose.  But 
how  if  this  extent  be  not  suffici- 
ent ?  Let  him  sow  next  vjear's 
wheat  crop  on  the  field  where  he 
has  just  gathered  his  beans, 
vetches,  or  lupins,  or  such  other 
crops  as  enrich  the  ground." 
In  later  ages  of  the  Empire  agri- 
culture was  neglected,  and  those 
engaged  in  it  treated  with  con- 
tempt. Many  fair  regions  once 
carefullv  cultivated,  and  highlv 
nroductive,  wrere  abandoned  to  na- 
ture, and  became  a  scene  of  deso- 
lation, the  supplies  of  overgrown 
Rome  being  drawn  from  Egypt, 
Sicily,  and  other  provinces,  which 
became  notable  as  the  granaries  of 
the  empire.  In  the  most  prosper- 
ous davs  of  the  Empire  much  at- 
tention was  devoted  to  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  and  one  authoritv 
has  said  that  : — "  Perhaps  it  is 
not  too  much  to  assert  that  manv 
of  those  qualities  which  fitted 
them  for  conquering  the  world 
and  perfecting  their  so  celebrated 
jurisprudence,  were  acquired,  or  at 
all  events  nourished  and  matured, 
by  the  skill,  foresight,  and  per- 
severing industry  of  the  soil." 
Subjects  which  are  to-dav  being 
considered  and  discussed  were  also 
subjects  for  discussion  by  the 
Roman  farmer.  Referrence  has  al- 
ready been  made  to  the  opinion  of 
Virgil  concerning  the  fallowing  of 
land  and  rotation  of  crops.  Plinv 
says  :  "  Wheat  the  later  it  is 
reaped  the  better  it  casts,  but  the 
sooner  it  is  reaped  the  fairer  the 
sample.  The  best  rule  is  to  cut 
it  down  before  the  grain  to  too 
hard,  when  the  ear  begins  to 
have  a  reddish-brown  appearance. 
'  Better  two  days  too  soon  than 
so  many  too  late,'  is  a  good  old 
maxim,  and  might  pass  for  an 
oracle."   The  same  author  also  re- 

\  marks  :  "  Cato  would  also  have 
this    point    specially  considerd, 

,      that  the  soil  of  a  farm  1»e  good 

I  and  fertile,  also  that  near  it  be 
^  plenty  of  labourers,  and  that  it  be 

j      not  far  from  a  large  town  ;  more- 


over, that  it  have  sufficient  means 
for  transporting  its  produce,  either 
by  land  or  water.  Also  that  the 
house  be  well  built  and  the  laud 
about  it  be  well  managed.  When 
there  is  a  good  house  on  the  farm 
the  master  will  be  a  close  occu- 
pier, and  take  the  more  pleasure 
in  it,  and  truly  it  is  a  good  say- 
ing that  the  master's  eye  is  bet- 
ter than  his  heel." — Elder's  Re- 
view. 


Some  Facts  About  Horses. 


About  40  per  cent,  of  the 
weight  of  an  ordinary  horse  is 
muscle.  All  muscles  concerned 
with  locomotion  are  attached  to 
bones,  and  when  they  contract 
they  cause  the  bones  to  which 
they  are  fastened  to  move.  The 
lower  part  of  a  horse's  leg  is 
nearly  all  bone,  but  the  muscles 
in  the  body  and  upper  part  of  the 
limbs  are  attached  to  various 
parts  of  the  bony  construction  by 
tendons,  and  can  thus  produce  a 
motion  of  the  parts  located  some 
distance  away. 

The  amount  of  motion  produced 
by  the  action  of  the  muscles  of, 
say,  one  of  the  horse's  hind  legs 
will  depend  upon  the  length  of  the 
muscles  and  the  length  and  the  re- 
lation of  the  bones  to  which  they 
are  attached.  The  commonest 
idea  among  the  students  of  this 
subject  is  expressed  in  these 
words  :  "  Long  muscles  for  speed, 
short  muscles  for  power."  A  long 
muscle  enables  a  horse  to  get 
over  the  ground  rapidly.  A  short 
muscle,  however,  is  not  powerful 
because  it  is  short,  but  because 
in  horses  constructed  on  that  plan 
the  muscles  are  thicker,  contain 
more  fibres,  all  of  which  pulling 
together  when  contracted  exert  a 
much  greater  pulling  force  than  a 
long,  more  slender  muscle.  It  is 
because  of  this  that  in  buying 
horses  to  draw  heavy  loads '  we 
look  for  large  and  heavy  muscles, 
while  in  roadsters  we  must  attach 


importance  to  the  length  of  the 
muscles. 

The  most  of  a  horse's  muscle 
is  in  the  hindquarters.  This  rb\iy 
be  a  surprise  to  you,  said  7vli . 
Marshall,  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural 
College,  recently,  but  the  next 
time  you  have  an  opportunity  to 
see  a  horse  pulling  a  very  heavy 
load  study  him  carefully.  You  will 
be  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
most  of  the  work  is  being  done 
with  the  hind  legs.  When  the  hind 
foot  is  moved  forward  the  toe 
rests  on  the  ground  and  the  leg 
is  bent  at  the  hock  joint  ;  'if  the 
toe  does  not  slip,  and  the  horse  is 
strong  enough  for  his  load,  the 
muscles  above  pulling  on  the 
tendon  fastened  to  the  back  and 
upper  joint  of  the  hock,  will  close 
the  joint,  or,  in  other  words, 
straighten  the  leg,  and  cause  the 
body  to  move  forward.  It  is  by 
the  performance  of  this  act  at 
every  step  that  the  horse  moves, 
although  of  course  the  strain  on 
all  the  parts  is  much  greater 
when  pulling  very  hard.  This  will 
also  show  the  necessity  of  having 
large,  broad,  straight  joints  and 
legs  that  give  the  horse  the  most 
secure  footing.  You  have  prob- 
ably also  noticed  when  driving 
that  many  horses  put  their  hind 
foot  on  the  ground  in  front  of  the 
mark  left  by  the  fore  foot,  and 
the  faster  they  go  the  greater  will 
be  the  distance  between  the  marks 
made  by  the  fore  and  hind  feet. 
This  shows  that  the  length  of  a 
step  is  determined  by  the  hind- 
quarters ;  it  also  explains  the  need 
of  large,  strong  hocks  and  legs 
that  are  not  so  crooked  as  to 
seem  weak  or  so  straight  as  to 
lessen  the  leverage  afforded  by 
this  wonderful  arrangement  of  the 
parts. — Agricultural  Gazette. 


Mrs.  O'floggarty  :  Phwat  is  yuie 
husband  doin'  fer  his  rheumatism 
Mrs.  McLubberty  ? 

Mrs.  McLubberty:  Cussin'  at  every- 
fc'ing  else. 
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Lime  on  the  Farm. 


(Queensland  .1  ouraal). 

Time  was  wlu'ii  the  Queensland 
farmer  had  no  troubles  either  with 
worn-out  soils  or  with  the  mani- 
fold pests  which  now  cause  him 
so  much  trouble  aud  expense  ;  but, 
after  land  has  been  unceasingly 
worked  for  forty  or  fifty  years— 
as  is  the  case  with  many  of  our 
farms — both  scrub,  plain,  and 
forest — it  behoves  the  farmer  to  re- 
novate the  soil  by  means  of  more 
scientific  farming,  manuring,  drain- 
ing, irrigating,  etc.  Here  and  there 
we  find  heavy  clav  soils  j  else- 
where there  are  sour  soils,  and 
such  soils  are  those  to  which  the 
judicious  application  of  linte  is 
beneficial. 

Realising  the  value  of  lime  appli- 
cations to  soils,,  the  Florida  Kx- 
perkneu't  Station  has  issued  bis 
following  bulletin,  which  conveys 
the  information  that  of  fifteen 
plants,  arranged  in  the  order  they 


KALGOORLIE  -  HOTEL, 

HINDLEY  STREET. 


CHARLES  HONES,  Proprietor 
(Late  of  Theatre  Royal  Hotel). 


Good    accommodation     for  Country 
visitors.    Tariff,   25/-   per   week  ;  4/6 
per  day. 
Beds,  1/6  per  night.    Meals  1/- 
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The  Company,  having  been  duly 
registered,  is  prepared  to  act  as 
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tors. 
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are  benefited  bv  the  use  of  lime, 
sugar  cane  is  third  on  the  list  : — 

Quicklime  (CaO)  is  obtained  by 
burning  native  limestone  or  shells. 
It  combines  with  water  with 
avidity,  crumbles  down  to  line 
powder,  and  forms  what  is  best 
known  as  slaked  lime.  During,  this 
process  it  increases  about  one- 
third  in  weight  and  about  three 
times  in  volume. 

Air-slaked  lime  differs  from  fresh 
slaked  lime  in  that  it  contains  a 
large  amount  of  calcium  carbon- 
ate. In  deciding  the  condition  in 
which  to  purchase  lime,  it  is  well 
to  consider  that  loo  ft)©,  of  quick- 
lime are  equivalent  to  about  140 
lbs.  of  slaked  lime,  and  170  lbs.  of 
air-slaked  lime. 

Floats  is  finebj  ground  phosphate 
rock,  and  may  be  used  to  advan- 
tage on  lands  rich  in  organic 
matter. 

Besides  furnishing  lime,  it  also 
slowly  furnishes  phosphoric  acid. 
If  the  sod  is  in  need  of  lime,  other 
forms  are  better  for  supplying 
the  want. 

Wood  ashes  contain  from  30  to 
go  per  cent,  of  lime,  aoid  may  be 
used  with  good  effect.  Cypress 
ashes  may  be  had  for  nothing  in 
many  places  in  the  State.  They 
contain  about  50  per  cent,  of  lime, 
and  half  per  cent,  of  potash,  and 
may  be  used  to  advantage. 

Calcium  sulphate  or  gypsum  is 
found  in  deposits  in  many  parts 
of  the  country.  Much  of  the  lime 
in  acid  phosphate  is  in  this  form. 

Marl  is  earthy  matter  which 
contains  partly  decomposed  shells. 
Its  use  is  limited  to  farms  in 
close  proximity  to  the  deposits, 
since  the  cost  of  its  transporta- 
tion is  quite  high.  It  is  not  un- 
common for  a  marl  tq  contadn 
both  potash  and  phosphoric  acid 
in  addition  to  lime. 

—  How  Lime  Acts.  — 

Lime  enters  into  the  composi- 
tion of  all  plants,  and  is  undoubt- 
edly as  much  a  plant  food  as 
potash,  phosphoric  acid,  or  nitro- 
gen. A  plant  will  not  grow  in 
the  absence  of  lime,  but  this  sub~ 
stance  is  so  widely  distributed  m 
Nature  that  practically  all  lands 
contain  sufficient  lime  to  supply 
the  needs  of  the  plants  that  may 
bej  grown  on  it. 

The  benefit  derived  from  an  ap- 
plication of  lime  is  due  more  to 
its  ehemical^and  physical  action 
on  the  soil  than,  merely  an^i  crease 
of  lime  available  as  plant  food. 


Without  going  into  detail,  the 
following  are  chief  mechanical 
changes  brought  about ,  through 
the  agency  of  lime  : — Lime  as  sul- 
phate has  the  power  to  break  up 
certain  compounds  containing  pot- 
ash in  an  unavailable  copdition. 
It  also  aids  in  the  formation  of 
double  silicates  of  potassium  and 
aluminium,  in  which  form  the  pot- 
ash, though  available,  is  prevent- 
ed from  leaching  out  of  the  soil. 
It  promotes  a  rapid  decomposi- 
tion of  the  organic  matter  in  the 
soil,  and  causes  its  nitrogen  to  be 
converted  into  nitrates.  This  is 
the  form  in  which  nitrogen  is  best 
assimilated  by  plants.  If  there  is 
an  excess  of  soluble  phosphoric 
acid  in  the  soil,  its  tendency  is  to 
combine  with  compounds  of  iron 
and  aluminium  and  become  un- 
available. The  presence  of  lime 
prevents  this,  and  is  even  believed 
to  be  able  to  decompose  any 
iron  or  aluminium  phosphates 
which  are  in  the  soil,  so  that  the 
phosphoric  acid  may  be  utilised  as 
plant  food. 

Thus  it  appears  that  lime,  by 
its  peculiar  chemical  properties, 
is  capable  of  rendering  available 
all  three  of  the  plant  foods  which 
ma\  lie  in  the  soil  in  an  inert 
form. 

Another  important  function  of 
lime  is  to  correct  the  acidity  of 
soils  which  are  rich  in  organic 
matter.  Such  soils  are  frequently 
so  sour  that  certain  plants  will 
not  grow  on  them,  vet  they7  pro- 
duce abundant  crops  after  an  ap- 
plication of  lime.  A  moderate 
amount  of  lime  also  greatly  facili- 
tates the  growth  of  nutrifying  or- 
ganisms which  exist  on  the  roots 
of  leguminous  plants,  and  causes 
the  nitrogen  which  these  little 
helpers  secure  from  the  air  to  be 
converted  into  nitrates  and  in  this 
form  stored  up  in  the  soil. 

—  Physical  Action  of  Lime.  — 

Aside  from  its  chemical  action, 
lime  when  applied  to  stiff  clay 
soils  renders  them  more  friable, 
easier  to  cultivate,  and  better  able 
to  sun  1-  moisture,  heat,  and  air 
to  the'  plants.  Its  use  improves 
the  texture  of  sandy  soils,  making 
them  more,  compact  and  more  cap- 
able of  retaining  moisture  and  fer- 
tilisers. It  may  be  stated  here, 
however,  that  sandy  soils  will  not 
bear  very  heavy  applications  as 
will  the  heaivy  clay  soils. 

—  What  Soils  Need  Lime.  — 

From  foregoing  statements  it 
would  seem  that  most  soils  would 
respond  favourably  to  an  applica- 
tion of  lime.  If  a  soil  is  decided- 
ly acid  or  sour,  lime  may  be  ap- 
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ied  with  a  great  degree  of  as- 
rance  that  benefit  will  follow, 
s  application  to  heavy  clay  soils 
Jl  usually  prove  advantageous. 
ie  use  of  lime  on  poor  sandy 
ils  requires  caution.  When  added 

such  soils  it  renders  the  little 
ant  food  in  them  available  and 
nds   to    their  rapid  exhaustion. 

is  best  in  such  cases  to  add 
leral  supplies  of  potash  and 
losphoric  acid,  and  rotate  the 
ops,  using  cow  peas  or  velvet 
ans  to  supply  the  nitrogen  and 
ganic  matter. 

—  When  to  Apply  Lime.  — 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that 
iring  the  fall  is  the  proper  time 
•  making  application.  If  the  land 
sour,  the  application  may  be 
ade  just  previous  to  planting, 
tie  same  applies  if  only  a  small 
nount  is  to  be  used. 

—  How  to  Apply.  — 

In  case  quicklime  is  to  be  used, 
mav  be  placed  in  small  piles 
;  convenient  intervals  and  a  gal- 
n  of  water  poured  on  each  pile, 
ttese  should  then  be  covered  with 
ijth  to  protect  the  lime  from  the 
ft  The  following  day  the  lime 
lould  be  spread  as  evenly  as  pos- 
ble  on  the  land  and  immediately 
icorporated  in  the  soil  with  a 
arrow.  If  lumps  of  unslaked 
me  remain,  the  land  should  be 
arrowed  a  second  time  after  a 
m  davs.  It  is  important  that 
le  lime  be  thoroughly  mixed  with 
lie  soil,  and  it  should  never  be 
pplied  and  turned  under.  After 
:reening  the  slaked  lime,  it  may 
e  applied  to  advantage  with  a 
rain  drill  or  a  lime  spreader,  if 
bese  implements  are  at  hand. 

—  How  Much  to  Apply.  — 

This  depends  largely  on  the 
haracter  of  the  soil  and  the  crops 
o  be  grown.  It  is  considered 
etter  practice  to  use  small  quan- 
ities  and  to  applv  annually  than 
o  make  heavv  applications.  Many, 
owever,  apply  from  2  to  5  tons 
er  acre  at  intervals  of    from  five 

0  ten  years.  Half  a  ton  is  a  fair 
uantitv  for  an  acre  of  land  pos- 
essing  a  moderate  degree  of  fer- 

—  Kffect  of  Lime  on  Plants.  — 

All  plants  are  not  affected  alike 
y  lime.  Most  of  them  are  bene- 
ted  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  ; 
orne  are  indifferent  ;  and  a  few 
re  injured  when  j^rown  on  recent- 
\v  limed  soil.  The  following  is  a 
>st  of  the  more  common  plants 
rown  in  Florida,  arranged  in  the 

1  rder  in  whhh  tin  .  nre  benefited 
■V  the  lime  :—  I/Cttiue,  beet,  sugar- 

taoe,  celerv,  onions,  parsnips,  cab- 


bage, canteloupes,  tobacco,  egg 
plants,  pepper,  pea,  fruits,  corn, 
and  cotton. 

About  the  onlv  plant  grown  in 
the  State  which  is  injured  by 
the  lime  is  the  watermelon.  This 
applies  only  when  a  moderate 
quantity  is  used,  as  peas  and  other 
legumes,  corn,  and  cotton  are  in- 
jured by  large  quantities  of  lime.  It 
may  be  said  in  this  connection, 
that  it  is  better  to  avoid  the  use 
of  lime  on  soils  which  are  to  be 
planted  in  potatoes,  since  its  use 
.would  favour  the  development  of 
the  potato  scab  fungus. 

—  Does  it  pay  to  Lime.  —  • 

In  most  cases  the  answer  is  in 
the  affirmative.  A  vast  amount 
of  experimentation  has  been  con- 
ducted in  order  to  answer  this 
question — in  fact,  nearly  every  ex- 
periment station  has  done  more 
or  less  work  along  this  line  ; 
and  it  has  been  conclusively  de- 
monstrated that  lime  judiciously 
applied  is  an  efficient  means  for 
producing  large  crops  at  a  good 
margin  of  profit.  It  costs  about 
the  same  to  plant,  cultivate,  and 
harvest  a  given  area  without  re- 
gard to  the  size  of  the  crop  ;  and 
if  this  can  be  doubled  bv  the  ad- 
dition of  a  few  barrels  of  lime  to 
the  acre,  the  relative  profit  be- 
comes very  much  greater.  Besides, 
the  lime  will  manifest  a  good 
effect  for  a  number  of  years.  In 
closing,  I  wish  to  repeat  that  the 
habit  of  liming  may  become  per- 
nicious when  practised  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  wresting  from  the 
soil  its  locked-up  plant  food  ;  but 
when  practised  with  a  careful  sys- 
tem of  rotation  and  fertilising,  it 
yields  a  profitable  return. 


How  to  Handle  Old  Barb 
Wire. 


We  have  received  from  Mr.  A. 
J.  .larrett,  the  L'nion's  represen- 
tative at  Ardrossan,  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  very  simple  contrivance 
for  handling  barb  wire  which  has 
been  previously  used.  Many  far- 
mers make  running  fences  using 
one  barb  wire,  and  they  always 
experience  some  difficulty  in  roll- 
ing it  up  again  and  removing  it 
to  some  other  part  of  the  field. 
Mr.  Jarrett  writes  as  follows  in 
reference  to  this  simple  contriv- 
ance : — 

"  While  out  amongst  the  far- 
mers this  week  I  saw  a  simple 
contrivance  for  winding  barb  wire 
out  of  a  fence  for  the  purpose  of 
shifting  same  to  another  fence.  It 
is  simply  a  forked  stick  with  the 
end  of  the  barb  wire  fixed  to  the 
double  end  of  the  fork  (about  18 
inches  up  from  the  fork),  with  a 
bov  holding  the  single  end  and 
a  man  winding  at  the  other  end. 
By  this  means  the  wire  can 
be  wound  up  nearly  as  fast  as 
one  can  walk.  When  the  stick  is 
full  cut  off  and  get  another  fork. 
The  wire  can  then  be  carted  to 
the  new  fence  and  unwound  the 
same  way  as  wound  up. 

 <$>  

Of  late  considerable  discussion  has 
taken  place  as  to  the  best  age  to  use 
a  boar  for  breeding  purposes. 
Authorities  agree  that  in  no  case  is 
it  wise  to  use  a  boar  under  the  age 
of  nine  or  ten  months.  The  best 
age,  however,  is  when  the  boar  is 
from  three  to  five  years  old  ;  mated 
to  a  sow  of  similar  age,  the  result 
is  the  most  prolific,  and  produces 
vigorous  and  perfect  offspring. 
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Turkey  Raising  for  Farmers. 


One  has  but  to  walk  through  al- 
most any  stubble  field  in  the  State 
— more  especiaJly  in  the  North — to 
realize  that  there  is  a  large  pro- 
portion of  grain    going    to  waste 
upon    the   ground.      Cannot  this 
grain,    which     has    escaped  the 
stripper  by  the  angle  at  which  the 
stalk  and  head  lie,    or    else  been 
shaken  from  the  ear   at   first  con- 
tact with  the  stripper  combs,  be 
put  to  some  direct  use  and  con- 
verted into  cash  ?    To  lie  thus  on 
the  ground  meaais  complete  waste 
of  actual  live-giving  food  to  man, 
beast,  and  bird.     The  prospect  of 
recovering      something  therefrom 
during  the  next  season  in  the  form 
of  a  se:f-sown  crop  possibly  has  a 
few  advocates  in  the   maflee  and 
similar  wheat  land.    But  such  style 
of  farming  is   not  to    be  recom- 
mended.    Land  which  is  nominal]  v 
lying  fallow  should  not  be  allowed 
to    be    performing    scratch  duties 
by    exhausting    its    energies  over 
this   class  of  catch  crop.     In  the 
Did     country,    especially     in  the 
North  of  lingland,  one    is  accus- 
tomed to  see  huge  llocks  of  geese 
ranging    over    the    stubble.  This 
stubble  is,  of  course,  of  that  short 
nature  which  results  upon  reaping, 
as  distinct  from  the  residue  after 
stripping.      The      proportion  of 
grain  shed  on  the  ground  or  of  ear 
and    stalk    lying    thereon,  is  infi- 
nitely   less    than    in  Australian 
wheatfields.    And  yet  great  efforts 
are  made  in  the  old  countrv  to  put 
the  waste  to  some  direct  use.  The 
gleaner  is  quite  a  feature    of  the 
closing  scenes  which  precede  har- 
vest thanksgiving,   and    has  ever 
been     treated — usually     they  are 
women  and  children — with  an  al- 
most sacred  compassion,  from  the 
days    of    Biblical    history    and  of 
Ruth,      the     prototype      of  all 
gleaners.      There      is,  however, 
much  grain  shaken  out  of  the  ear 
by  wind  and  weather.    To  gather 
this   and    convert    the    food  into 
flesh,  and  flesh  into  money,  droves 
of  geese  are  employed.     They  are 


brought  over  by  boat  to  the  North 
of  England  from  Ireland,  and  on 
being  landed  are  driven  along  the 
main  roads  literally  in  droves, 
just  as  we  in  this  country  are 
familiar  with  the  process  of  tra- 
velling sheep.  Drafts  are  sold 
from  the  main  tlock  to  farmers 
alongside  the  road,  and  the  geese 
themselves  have  their  feet  tough- 
ened for  the  roads  by  being  driven 
across  alternate  strips  of  tar  and 
sand. 

This  has  the  effect  of  attaching  a 
very  effective  artificial  sole  to  the 
base  of  the  foot,  and  enables  the 
bird  so  provided  to  walk  scores  of 
miles  along  hard,  flinty  roads, 
without  any  risk  of  becoming 
footsore. 

In  New  South  Wales  almost 
every  farmer  and  selector  provides 
himself  with  a  flock  of  turkeys. 
They  are  to  be  met  with  of  an 
evening  lurched  up  in  rows  along 
the  dead  branches  of  timl>er  which 
lie  all  over  the  paddocks,  as  well 
as  about  the  farming  buildings.  In 
South  Australia,  notwithstanding 
the  vast  annual  waste  which 
occurs  in  the  grain  paddocks,  re- 
markably little  effort  is  made  to 
gather  up  the  waste  and  convert 
at  .  least  a  portion  thereof  into  the 
form  of  turkey  flesh.  The  ma- 
jority of  farmers'  wives  and 
daughters  will  bewail  their  want 
of  luck  in  rearing  turkeys,  and 
catalogue  their  list  of  failures  for 
years  past.  With  the  exception 
of  places  like  Martindale,  in  the 
I/ower  North,  aaid  Yalluna,  on  the 
West  Coast,  where  the  bronze- 
wing  turkey  has  been  established 
in  large  numbers,  one  rarely 
meets  with  the  turkey  in  numeri- 
cal strength  anywhere.  The  de- 
mand for  turkeys  as  an  article  of 
diet  is  not  restricted  as  much  as 
is  the  case  with  the  goose  to  one 
season  of  the  year  ;  they  are 
marketable  and  edibfe  at  any- 
time of  the  year,  and  for  that 
matter  all  the  year  round.  Some 
sort  of  prestige,  in  most  cases  the 
direct  result  of  high  prices,  re- 
duces the  appearamce  of  the  bird 
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on  the  table  to  Sundavs  and  fe' 
tive  occasions.  That  there  shou. 
be  money  in  turkeys  would,  on  tj 
face  of  values  asked  by  the  v« 
dor  poultryman,  seem  undeniabl 
Prices  have  never  been  known  1 
sag,  nor  the  bird  to  be  sold  reta 
over  the  counter  otherwise  tha, 
by  the  pound  weight.  If  sold  sj 
per  head,  one  may  rest  assure 
that  the  vendor  knows  to  a  nieet 
how  much  each  bird  will  weigh.' 

There  has  been  no  lack  of  exper 
ment  at  raising  turkeys  ^.mong  tl 
ranks  of  all  who  pay  somfe  fon 
of  attention  to  ordinary,  poultr 
Where,  however,  ai  want  of  succef 
has  attended  preliminary  efforts 
the  real  reason  has  seldom  bee 
sought  or  thought  out.  The  eq 
perience  of  the  successful  can  1) 
turned  to  advantage  by  novice) 
and  much  of  that  discouragem'er 
which  is  the  customary  role  of  tl 
beginner  removed  by  copying 
these  precedents.  The  turkey  n 
quires  to  be  raised  under  cond1 
tions  which  approach  as  nearly  a 
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sible  the  wild  state.  The  breed- 
stock  requires  wide  range,  over 
gh  land,  where  rocks  and 
hes  abound,  and  trees  are  few. 
:  hens  make  their  nests  in  the 
fees  according  to  their  own 
;et  wills.  When  one  has  begun 
lay,  a  stake  should  be  set  up 
mark  the  spot  and  the  eggs 
nW  be  gathered  each  dav. 
31  a  hen  becomes    broodv,  let 

have  2j  clutch  of  eggs.  After 
ching,  the  voung  should  be 
ned  and  cared  for  until  three 
four  weeks  old,  after  which  all 

be  turned  out  into  the  pad- 
ks.  Here,  where  the  pasture  is 
gh.  they  will  pick  up  a  fair 
lig  of  insect  life, !  especially  of 
grasshopper  order,  and  any 
rcity  of  natural  food  can  be 
sidized    with    a     little  grain, 

three  or  four  times  a  week, 
ifinement  of  the  young  chicks 
dose  coops  is  about  as  fatal  as 
Dsure  to  wet.  When  hatched 
fy,  the  chicks  do  not  get 
ggled,  through  the  wet  grass 
ig  too  long,  and  the  hen  is  the 
t  .shelter  from  rain  if  the  brood 
lot  too  large.  Young-  turkevs 
I  Bttle  food.  Stale  bread 
pped  fine,  with  an  equal  quan- 
I  of  green  stuff,  fed  on  a  pile 
pravel  or  sharp  grit,  is  an  ideal 
i.  Too  much  food  has  killed 
ft  turkevs  than  too  little, 
■tv  of  fresh  air  is  absolatelv  ne- 
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cessaj-y  to  success.  The  young 
should  be  taught  to  roost  with 
the  old  ln'rds  in  the  open,  so  that 
they  can  have  plenty  of  air.  Thev 
are  better  disposed  on  fences  and 
on  dead  timber  than  in  any  fancy 
tvpe  of  poultry  house,  either 
ancient  or  modern.  Turkevs  are 
extremely  susceptible  to  the  same 
diseases  as  chickens,  hence  it  is 
unwise  to  mix  them.  This  is  con- 
trary to  the  practice  on  many 
farms,  where  all  the  poultry  run 
together.  While  the  young  are 
very  tender,  and  reqLiire  1  much  at- 
tention, the  older  ones  are  ex- 
tremelv  hardy,  and  well  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves  when 
ranging  at  large.  In-breeding  and 
breeding  from  immature  or  weak 
stock  are  fruitful  causes  of  dis- 
ease, though  about  the  most  ag- 
gressive method  of  promoting  dis- 
ease is  to  keep  the  birds  for  a 
considerable  time  on  the  same 
rround.  Liver  trouble,  known  as 
blackhead,  appears  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal disease  from  which  thev 
suffer,  but  this  seems  more  the 
result  of  an  attempt  to  over- 
domesticate  the  bird.  Of  wild 
ancestry,  the  turkev  does  not 
need  coddling,  and  the  more  free- 
dom it  has,  and  the  nearer  to  na- 
tural conditions  it  is  kept,  the  bet- 
ter it  thrives.  The  reason  that 
turkevs  fail  on  many  a  farm  seems 
to  lie  in  the  fact  that  they  reciuire 
entirelv  different  treatment  from 
the  other  farm  poultry,  and  in  a 
majority  of  cases  do  not  tret  it. 
Domestication  threatens  to  thwart 
aill  natural  instinct  of  ranging 
abroad,  scaventringf,  etc.  In  the 
Indian  "Runner  duck  this  faculty 
will  soon  be  lost,  but  with  the 
turkev  this  instinct  seems  to  re- 
main, but  the  bird  itself  dies. 


Fattening  Turkeys. 


For  fattening  turkeys  thev  can 
be  either  cooped  up,  housed  in 
some  laree  outbuilding,  or  let  run 
in  the  meadows  and  well  fed.  If 
cooped  up,  two  or  more  should  be 
placed  together,  or  thev  will  fret 
and  lose  flesh  instead  of  making 
it.  Whether  cooped  or  shut  up 
in  a  roomv  building  thev  must  be 
provided  with  plenty  of  prtit  and 
rTeenstivfT,  or  instead  of  fattening 
thev  will  get  thin  and  waste. 

Three  weeks  are  considered 
-fficient  time  for  the  hens,  and  a 
little  longer  for  the  cocks,  pro- 
vided the  birds  are  in  good  condi- 
tion when  shut  up.  Letting  the 
turkevs  have  a  moderate  amount 
of  liberty  is,  without  doubt  the 


best  way,  and  necessitates  less 
labour,  for  if  shut  up  the  building 
must  not  only  be  well  ventilated, 
but  kept  scrupulously  clean,  and 
the  birds  be  provided  with  plenty 
of  fresh  green  food.  In  fattening 
turkeys,  the  chief  thing  to  be 
borne  in  mind  is  that  the  food 
must  be  of  an  oleaginous  or 
saccharine  kind.  Potatoes,  swedes, 
mangolds,  boiled  soft  and  mixed 
with  ground  oats,  barlev  meal, 
buckwheat  meal,  or  maize  meal 
constitutes  good  fattening  food. 

The  French  fatten  with  beet- 
root, artichokes,  or  potatoes, 
boiled  and  mixed  with  meal,  and 
give  acorns,  chestnuts,  and  wal- 
nuts. The  latter  they  consider 
gives  a  delicious  flavour  to  the 
meat.  It  is  best  to  vary  the  food 
as  much  as  possible,  which  gives 
the  birds  a  keener  relish,  and  so 
induces  them  to  consume  more  and 
fatten  quicker.  They  fatten  much 
faster  if  the  food  be  mixed  with 
milk,  and  milk  be  given  them  to 
drink  instead  of  water.  One  word 
of  warning  :  Care  must  be  taken 
not  to  give  too  much  maize,  or 
the  colour  of  the  flesh  will  be 
spoilt. 


Oiling  Boots. 


For  oiling  boots,  or  leather  of 
any  sort,  the  best  oil  I  have  ever 
used  is  draught  castor  and  neats- 
foot  mixed  in  equal  parts.  A  paint 
brush,  or  one  similarly  shaped 
made  of  binder  twine,  is  handy  to 
apply  the  oil  without  messing 
one's  hands.  Boots  should  be 
oiled  once  ai  month,  taking  care  to 
well  oil  the  leather  where  the 
sole  and  upper  meet.  This  part, 
if  unoiled,  will  sooner  perish  than 
any  .  other  part  of  the  boot.  With 
boots  well  oiled  I  have  worn  out 
three  soles  before  the  uppers  were 
done.  Fat  is  poor  for  winter  use. 
During  the  cold  weather  the  fat 
solidifies  and  renders  the  leather 
verv  hard  and  stiff.  If  fat  must 
be  used,  melt  a  quantity  and  add 
a  quantity  of  kerosene — aboiit  an 
equal  amount  should  do.  Keep  the 
mixture  well  stirred  to  thoroughly 
emulsify  the  kerosene.  This  pene- 
trates well,  and  is  much  better 
than  pure  fat.  Sometimes  a '  pinch 
of  kerorene  mixed  with  melted  fat 
does  very  well.  In  cold  weather, 
from  three  to  four  times  as  much 
kerosene  should  be  added  to  the 
fat.  In  warm  weather  much  less 
kerosene  will  do.  The  main  points 
are  to  have  the  fat  melted— but 
not  boiling— and  to  keep  stirring 
the  mixture  till  it  has  cooled,— 
Exchange, 
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Nitrate  of  Soda. 


WHERE  IT  IS  FOUND  AND  HOW  IT 
IS  USED. 


From  The  New  Pealand  Farmer  Stock 
Station  Journal 

Nitrate  of  soda  is  not  a  very  popular 
artificial  manure,  partly  owing  to  its 
comparatively  high  price,  and  partly 
because  its  economical  and  special  use 
is  not  understood  as  it  deserves  to  be. 
With  the  higher  standard  of  farming 
which  is  gradually  coming  to  the  front 
in  this  country,  it  is  however,  only  a 
question  of  time  before  it  is  much 
more  largely  used,  and  a  right  under- 
standing as  to  its  uses  and  applica- 
tion will  more  speedily  lead  to  this. 
In  a  special  article  which  appeared  re- 
cently in  the  "  Mark  Lane  Express," 
this  source  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant elements  of  plant  food  is  ad- 
mirably dealt  with  :  "  Imagine,'1'  says 
the  paper,  "  a  stretch  of  waste  land 
extending  from  London  to  beyond 
York  and  broad  as  from  Txmdon  to 
Bristol  !  an  absolure  waste,  covered 
with  sand,  without  rain  from  year  to 
year,  bearing  on  its  surface  on  plant,  no 
bird,  beast,  reptile,  or  insect.  ^uch 
was  the  wide  area  of  nit  rat  e  deposits 
in  1835  when  Darwin  visited  it,  as 
described  by  him  in  his  '  Journal  of 
a  Voyage  round  the  round  the  World.' 
It  seems  as  if  the  genious  of  desola- 
tion was  guarding  the  buried  treasure 
which  was  destined,  in  the  future, 
to  enrich  the  crops  of  the  world  From 
generation  to  generation. 
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"  At  that  lime  (quique  was  a  little 
port  with  a  few  small  vessels,  and  a 
group  of  miserable  holism.  The  nitrate 
industry  was  just  beginning.  Darwin 
rode  out  about  forty  miles  to  the 
saltpetre  works,  'across  an  undulating 
country,  a  complete  and  utter  desert. 
The  road  was  strewed  with  the  bones 
of  the  poor  boasts  of  burden  that  had 
died  on  it.  Excepting  a  few  vultures, 
which  prey  on  the  carcases,  there  was 
no  living  thing  to  be  seen.  He  saw 
only  one  vegetable  production,  a 
minute  lichen  growing  on  the  bones  of 
a  dead  mule." 

"What  a  difference  between  then  and 
now.  At  the  present  timp  Iquique, 
and  the  other  principal  nitrate  ship- 
ping ports  are  flourishing  towns  with 
large  populations.  The  desert  is 
dotted  with  nitrate  of  soda  works 
(oficinas),  and  an  army  of  about 
50, 0<1<)  men  is  engaged  in  mining,  pre- 
paring, and  shipping  the  nitrate. 
Several  railways  have  been  constructed 
to  convey  the  nitrate  from  the  mines 
to  the  coast  and  carry  back  to  the 
works  machinery,  food,  coal,  and  all 
the  paraphernalia  necessary  in  con- 
ducting important  mining  operations 
in  the  midst  of  a  desert  country. 

"  The  appearance  of  the  whole  arid 
district  is  remarkable,  as  it  is  covered 
by  a  thick  crust  of  salt  alluvium,  and 
looks  like  a  '  country  after  snow  be- 
fore the  last  dirty  patches  have 
thawed.'  Underneath  the  hard  top 
surface  at  the  depth  of  a  few  feet  is 
found  the  deposit  of  raw  crude  nitrate 
of  soda,,  largely  mixed  with  impurities. 
This  stratum  of  impure  nitrate  is 
called  'caliche,'  and  varies  in  thick- 
ness from  a  foot  and  a  half  to  12 
feet.  It  contains  from  20  to  40  per 
cent,  of  pure  nitrate  of  soda. 

"  The  caliche  is  blown  out  of  the 
ground  by  the  use  of  explosives, 
broken  up  sufficiently  small  to  handle 
and  then  carted  to  the  works,  where 
it  undergoes  the  refining  process  and 
is  turned  out  in  the  form  of  the  com- 
mercial commodity,  well  known  to 
all  intelligent  farmers. 

"  The  mining  and  preparation  of  ni- 
trate of  soda  is  by  no  means  a  simple 
operations.  It  requires  great  care, 
combined  with  technical  skill  and  ex- 
pensive machinery. 

"  Erom  the  crude  methods  first  em- 
ployed the  process  has  gradually  devel- 
oped into  a  highly  scientific  operation 
It  is  necessary  to  manufacture  the 
product  uniform!  in  quality  in  enormous 
quantities,  and  this  involves  constant 
and  careful  supervision. 

—  Origin  and  Extent  of  Deposits.  — 

"  The  origin  of  the  deposits  is  a 
problem  which  geologists  have  not 
been  able  to  solve  with  any  certainty. 
There  are  several  theories,  but  to  eacv 
of  them  objections  of  a  more  or  less 
apparently  conclusive  nature  can  be 
advanced. 

"  The  whole  strip  of  country  has 
evidently  been  subjected  to  primeval 
titanic  convulsions.  Earthquakes  and 
volcanoes  seem  to  have  used  that  part 
of  the  globe  as  a  playground.  To  the 
practical  men  speculation  as  to  the 
combined  causes  which  have  produced 


the  deposits  is  a  waste  of  time  Tl 
fact  suffices  for  him  that  there  oxia 
the  deposit  which  has  been  found  i 
extend  over  an  area  of  100  to  5( 
miles,  and  containing,  according  I 
the  recent  reports  made  to  the  Chilia 
Government,  sufficient  reserves  of  tl 
valuable  material  to  satisfy  the  V 
quirements  of  the  world  for  a  peri< 
far  beyond  our  lifetime." 

It  has  been  stated,  and  the  stafc 
ment  has  been  repeated  so  often  fr<J|| 
mouth  to  mouth,  that  it  lias  obtaine 
more  credence  that,  it  deserves,  th 
the  deposits,  iii  consequence  of  tl 
enormous  shipment,  will  be  exhaust! 
within  a  measurable  distance  of  tin) 
and  thirty  to  forty  years  has  bet 
mentioned  as  the  limit.  The  assertic 
ma}  have  been  made  as  to  the  presei 
mines  ;  it  certainly  is  not  true  -as  i 
the  whole  enormous  district.  FrJ 
mines  are  continually  being  opened  u 
new  nitrate  districts  have  been  di 
covered,  old  mines  are  being  exiende 
It  is  not  possible  to  estimate  evi 
approximately  the  actual  area  ai 
extenl  of  the  whole  nitrate  regio 
but  it  seems  certain  that  there  w 
be  no  scarcity  for  at  least  anoth 
century. 

The  following  complete  analysis  I 
presents  the  average  quality  of  co. 
mqreia]  agricultural  nitrate  : — 

Per  cei 

Chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt) 
Pure  dry  nitrate  of  soda 

Sulphate  of  sodium   

Insoluble  matter    C 

Moisture    '■ 

] 

The  characteristic  of  nitrate  of  so 
which  gives  it  such  a  great?  va1 
as  a  fertiliser,  is  that  it  is  a  higl 
concentrated  nitrogenous  materii 
containing  its  nitrogen  in  the  foi 
most  quickly  and  easily  available  i 
assimilation  by  plants.  Its  speci 
quality,  and  that  which  distinguisl 
it  from  other  chemical  manures,  is 
great  solubility  and  consequently 
speedy  diffusion  through  the  soil. 

A  ton  of  nitrate  of  soda  contai 
350  ,tb.  of  nitrogen,  so  that  a  dressi 
of  1  cwt.  to  the  acre  supplies  17% 
of  pure  nitrogen.    This  is  just  abc 
as  much  as  is  present  in  1?,  tons 
farmyard  manure,  with  the  differei 
that   the  nitrogen   in  the  nitrate 
soda  is  all  quickly    available,  wl 
that    in   farmyard   manure  is  in  1 
form  of  organic  substances  which  hi 
to  undergo  several  chemical  proces 
before    coming    to  the  condition 
which     it     is     available     for  pi; 
nourishment. 

As  we  have  said  in  the  precedi 
paragraph,  nitrate  of  soda  conta 
about  36  per  cent,  of  soda,  and,  ai 
rule,  no  value  is  attached  to  t 
constituent,  but,  as  Mr.  Hall,  Direc 
of  the  Rtothamsted  Experimem 
Station,  has  pointed  out  it  is  n 
sufficiently  realised  how  valuable  t 
soda  may  be  ;  not  on  account  of  ! 
nourishment  it  may  supply  to 
plant,  but  because  of  its  effect  u 
tin-  insoluble  potash  compounds  in  I 
soil  ;  indeed  to  such  an  extent  A< 
this  action  take  place  that  in  farmj 
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practice  a  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda 
on  any  but  tho  lighter  class  of  soils 
may  dispense  with  the  necessity  of 
any  separate  potash  manuring,  even 
for  potash  loving  plants.  This  fact 
appears  to  be  clearly  demonstrated 
by  some  of  the  Rothamsted  experi- 
ments on  the  mangel  crop. 

For  twenty-five  years  in  the  Rotham- 
sted experiment  the  use  of  nitrate  of 
soda  alone  enabled  the  soil  to  supplv 
a  mangel  crop  with  the  large  amount 
of  potash  it  wanted,  though  the  store 
of  potash  in  the  soil  apparently  soon 
becomes  exhausted  when  a  manure  is 
used  which  cannot  bring  it  into  solu- 
tion. 

With  other  crops,  continuing:  Mr. 
Hall's  remarks,  the  sarr<e  results  are 
manifest,  though  not  so  quickly  as  in 
the  case  of  mangels.  For  example,  it 
will  be  seen  from  the  barley  experi- 
ment that  when  the  manure  contains 
Dotash  the  ammonia  salts  vield  prac- 
tically the  same  crops  as  nitrate  of 
soda  when  the  nitrogenous  manure  is 
nitrate  of  soda  the  omission  of  potash 
from  the  manure  causes  no  diminution 
in  the  yield. 

Nitrate  of  soda  should  always  be 
bought  with  a  guarantee  of  p,5  per 
cent,  purity,  which  contains  15.6  per 
cent,  of  nitrogen,  equivalent  to  10 
per  cent,  of  ammonia. 

The  Chilian  Government  is  always 
anxious  to  keep  up  the  reputation  of 
an  article  that  brings  so  much  grist 
to  their  mill  in  the  shape  of  exoort 
dutv,  and  have  recently  issued  definite 
instructions  to  their  customs  officers 
that  all  bags  before  shipment  must 
be  clearly  marked  with  the  dis- 
tinguishing mark  of  the  Producing 
ofieina,  and  that  a  wat'h  should  be 
kept  on  any  firms  in  Chili  who  may 
be  considered  likelv  to  shio  ni'rato 
of  soda  of  inferior  grade. 

The  colour  of  nitrate  of  soda  is  no 
indication  of  quality.  Tt  may  be 
grey,  or  yellow,  or  white.  The  buyer 
need  not  worrv  about  that  point  so 
lone  as  the  guarantee  of  95  Der  cent., 
and  the  ouality  is  confirmed  by 
analysis.  Tf.  however,  a  ^aroel  ar- 
rives very  caked,  it  should  not  be 
accepted  as  a  good  delivery. 

Nitrate  of  soda  is  usual!"  annUed 
separately  as  a  ton  dressing,  bu', 
sometimes  a  farmer  desires  to  aop'v 
it  with  other  fertilisers.  It  may  be 
mixed  with  basic  slag,  potash  salts, 
phosnhnfir  enjano.  bone-meal,  and 
nraeticallv  all  fertiliser",  without  much 
inconvenience  ;  but  f  m'ved  with 
superphosphate,  dissolved  bones,  and 
anv  chemical  manure  prepared  with 
sulphuric  acid,  the  operation  should 
only  be  performed  iust  before  the 
mixed  manure  can  be  used. 

As  a  ride,  we  should  Bay  that 
nitrate  of  soda  does  not  lend  itself 
favourably  for  mixing1  purposes.  Fven 
when  no  chemical  action  is  set  up. 
as  in  mixtures  of  nitrate  of  soda  and 
superphosphate,  the  mixtures  are  very 
liable  to  cake.  Tt  is  better  to  apply 
the  manures  separately. 

When  nitrate  of  soda  is  emptied  out 
of  the  bags  a  little  of  the  nitrate  al- 
ways sticks  to  the  bags.  Tt  is  a  pitv 
to  lose  this   quantity,  and   the  best 


plan  is  to  soak  the  bags  in  water, 
thus  dissolving  the  nitrate  and  using 

it  as  a  liquid  manure.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  best  strength  for 
such  a  solution  is  Joz.  nitrate  to  a 
gallon  of  water.  This  solution  is  a 
capital  liquid  manure  for  the  garden 
or  to  thcow  over  the,  compost  heap. 

—  Use  and  Application  of  Nitrate  of 
Soda.  — ■ 

Tt  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon 
the  fact  that  all  cultivated  crops  re- 
quire for  their  proper  development  a 
supply  of  nitrogen,  phosphate  of  lime, 
and  potash.  The  crops,  according  to 
their  habit,  of  growth,  extract  these 
constituents  in  different  proportions 
and  varying  degrees  of  rapidly.  This 
is  the  point  to  be  borne  in  mind,  as 
upon  it  tho  proper  choice  of  th-p  fer- 
tilisers depends.  Nitrate  of  soda 
supplies  only  one  constituent  which  is 
a  direct  plant  food,  and  in  order  to 
derive  the  best  results  from  its  use 
the  soil  must  also  have  a  sufficiency 
of  the  other  ingredients  of  plant  food. 

There  may  be  a  balance  of  these  con- 
stituents left  over  from  the  manures 
applied  to  the  precedinb  crop  in  the 
rotation,  or  in  some  soils  there  n  iay 
be  a  sufficient  natural  supplv  of 
potash  rendered  available  by  the  soda 
in  the  nitrate  of  soda  •  but  if  not,  it 
is  essential  that  in  addition  to  the 
application  of  nitrate  there  should  al- 
so be  applications  of  phosphate  of 
lime  and  potash. 

It  is  better  to  give  nitrate  of  soda 
in  two  small  dressings  than  in  one 
large  application.  Numerous  experi- 
ments have  proved  this  fact.  A  small 
dose  just  when  the  plant  appears 
above  the  ground  followed  by  a  second 
dose  a  fortnight  ot  a  month  later  ac- 
cording to  the  weather,  is  the  best 
system. 

The  crops  which  essentially  benefit 
by  application  of  nitrate  of  soda  are 
the  deep-rooting  crops.  For  wheat 
and  mangels,  says.  Mr.  Hall,  the 
nitrogen  in  nitrate  of  soda  gives  a 
better  return  than  an  equivalent 
amount  of  nitrogen  in  ammonia  salts. 
With  the  mangels  particularly  it  is 
seen  that  the  plants  manured  with 
nitrate  continue  to  grow  long  after 
those  manured  w/ith  ammonia  salts 
have  so  completed  their  growths  that 
the  leaves  are  beginning  to  turn  yel- 
low and  flacid..  These  differences  are 
explained  by  the  deeper  rooting  habit 
induced  by  tho  nitrate,  the  plant  is 
less  affected  by  the  irought  and  the 
changes  of  trtmperat  ure  incident  to 
autumn,  growth  is  more  prolonged, 
with  corollary  of  a  larger  yield  but 
a  later  and  less  uniform  maturity. 

Tt,  may  be  generally  recommended  as 
a  manure  for  all  crops,  except,  per- 
haps, the  so-called  leguminous  crops, 
such  as  clover,  beans,  peas,  etc., 
whose  ability  to  obtain  nitrogen  for 
themselves  renders  the  application  of 
expen- i  ,o  nitrogenous  manures  unad- 
vi-able. 

An  interesting  point  is  the  curious 
effect  which  nitrate  of  soda  seems  to 
have  on  the  colour  of  the  leaves  of 
plants.  This  interesting  fact  has 
been  strikingly  demonstrated  at  the 
Rothamsted  Experimental  Station,  in 


the  contrast  in  the  colour  of  the 
leaves  of  different  experimental  grass 
plots,  manured  with  nitrate  of  soda 
and  sulphate  of  ammonia  respectively, 
the  plots  manured  with  nitrate  of 
soda  being  distinctly  darker  in  hue, 
obviously  owing  to  the  greater  pro- 
duction of  chlorophyll  or  green  matter. 
Such  a  depth  of  colour  would  seem  to 
indicate  a  more  healthy  development. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  in  their 
useful  leaflet  on  The  Purchase  of 
Artificial  Manures  "  express  the 
opinion  that  nitrate  of  soda  is 
specially  suitable  in  the  following 
sireumstances. 

(a)  For  use  on  heavy  land, 
(o)  For  use  as  a  top  dressing. 

(d)  For  use  in  a  dry  district. 

(e)  For  use  where  immediate  effect 
is  desired. 

It  has  often  been  said  —  more 
formerly  than  at  present — that  the 
use  of  nitrate  of  soda  is  calculated  to 
impoverish  the  soil,  and  that  it  tends 
to  produce  bulk  rather  than  quality. 

There  is  no  foundation  for  either  of 
these  charges  if  it  is  properly  em- 
ployed. The  effects  complained  of 
are  not  really  due  to  the  fertiliser  but 
to  the  injudicious  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  applied. 

If  used  for  a  crop  growing  in  a 
soil  poor  in  the  other  constituents  of 
plant  food  it  will  stimulate  the  plant 
to  rapid  growth,  and  the  poor  plant 
can  only  develop  one  side  of  its 
growth  ;  thus  an  impoverished  meadow 
dressed  with  nitrate  of  soda  and 
starved  as  to  phosphate  of  lime  and 
potash  will  produce  a  crop  of  rank 
grass,  whereas  if  the  other  con- 
stituents had  also  been  applied  the 
growth  would  have  been  normal. 

A  heavy  dressing,  especially  if  ap- 
plied late  in  the  season,  will  often 
cause  a  cereal  crop  to  lodge,  but  this 
is  not  nearly  so  likely  to  occur  if  the 
soil  has  a  sufficiency  of  available 
phosphate  and  potash,  so  that  the 
structure  of  the  plant  is  strengthened 
with  the  mineral  elements. 

As  to  exhausting  the  soil,  it  is 
quite  true,  that  nitrate  of  soda  en- 
ables the  plant  to  assimilate  a  larger 
quantity  of  the  plant  food  im  the  soil, 
but  this  is  simply  equivalent  to  say1 
ing  that  it  places  the  farmer  in  a 
position  to  turn  more  quickly  into 
money  the  raw  material  of  the  soil, 
Of  course,  when  this  raw  material  is 
worked  up  by  the  plant  into  a  crop, 
it  must  be  replaced  so  that  the  next 
crop  can  start  manufacturing  again. 
This  process  cannot  be  called  ex- 
hausting the  soil,  but  utilising  it  in 
the  best  way.  Tt  represents  the  policy 
of  the  "  nimble  ninepence." 
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Danish  Dairy  Cattle 
Breeding. 

Information  regarding  the  me- 
thods adopted  for  Improving  the 
dairy  herds  of  Denmark  is  always 
instructive,  and  some  particulars 
are  furnished  by  an  article  in  the 
"  Farm,  Field:,  and  Fireside,"  a 
condensation  of  which  will  be  of 
interest  to  local  breeders.  The 
selection  of  breeding  centres — that 
is,  a  systematic  selection  of  the 
best  herds,  which  then  receive 
official  recognition  as  "breeding 
centres,"  is  a  special  feature,  in- 
troduced in  1884.  The  herds  are 
entered  for  a  competition  which  is 
carried  for  two  whole  years  In-  a 
committee  of  judges,  who  visit 
the  herds  on  the  farms  five  or  six 
times,  while  assistants  on  everv 
twentieth  dav  during  the  two 
vears  visit  each  of  the  competing 
herds,  weigh  the  milk  of  each 
cow,  and  draw  up  the  family 
herd  book,  in  which  the  whole 
herd  is  arranged,  according  to 
maternal  descent,  each  animal  be- 
ing described  with  its  sire  and 
dam,  milk  production,  and  price. 
At  the  end  of  two  vears'  testing 
the  committee  of  judges  have 
acquired  reliable  information  as  to 
the  value  for  use  and  for  breed- 
ing of  the !  different  herds.  The  best 
herds  are  then  designated  as 
"  breeding  centres,"  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  demand  for  breeding 
animals  from  these  herds  is  en- 
hanced, and  higher  prices  paid  for 
them.  A  full  report  of  the  result 
of  the  two  years'  competition  is 
published.      The    Cattle  Breeders' 
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Association  have  lor  their  princi- 
pal aim  the  purchase  of  good 
bulls.  From  1887  the  State  gave 
ai  yearly  grant,  which  helped  the 
movement  on.  There  are  now 
1,300  cattle  breeders'  associations, 
with  1,500  bulls,  the  State  giving 
/J8  per  annum  per  bull,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  hulls  have  taken 
prizes,  that  the  committee  select 
the  best  cows  of  the  members  to 
be  served  by  the  bull,  and  that  the 
committee  at  least  once  a  year 
inspect  the  herds  on  the  farms  as 
to  state  of  health. 

 #  

What  is  Colostrum? 


Physiologists  all  admit  that 
milk  is  formed  by  the  degenera- 
tion or  breaking  up  of  the  cellular 
matter  contained  within  the  udder 
The  mrilk  glands  are  composed  of 
numberless  small  vesicles,  consist- 
ing of  thin  structureless  mem- 
branes lined  with  epithelial  cells  ; 
the  space  within  these  vesicles 
contains,  before  a  cow  becomes 
pregnant,  a  small  quantity  of  yel- 
lowish mucus,  and  when  concep- 
tion takes  place  the.  cells  begin  to 
enlarge  and  to  fill  with  fat  glob- 
ules. At  the  same  time  new  cells 
are  formed,  and  the  old  ones  are 
pushed  forward  and  fill  the 
vesicles,  and,  towards  the  end  of 
pregnancy,  even  reach  the  large 
milk  ducts  and  milk  [cistern.  When 
birth  takes  place  the  cell  building 
in  the  vesicles  becomes  more  rapid, 
and  is  somewhat  altered  in  char- 
acter. The  previous  secretions  are 
the  first  to  appear,    forming  the 
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colostrum,  which,  in  three  or  four 
days,  is  followed  by  true  or  nor- 
mal milk.  Colostrum  has  a  pur- 
gative action,  and  is,  on  this  ac- 
count, the  best  food  for  a  newly- 
born  calf,  clearing  the  bowels  of 
those  matters  which  have  there 
accumulated  during  the  foetal 
stage.  For  human  constinW  i  >  \ 
it  is  not  suited,  althougn  occa- 
sionally used  in  cooking.  Butter 
made  from  it  is  of  a  deep  reddish- 
oramre  colour,  soft,  and  quickly 
becoming  rancid,  while  for  cheese- 
makinir  it  is  still'  less  suited.  Some 
farmers  are  in  the  habit  of  letting 
the  cow  drink  part  of  her  own 
milk  directlv  after  calving,  but  this 
is  unnatural,  and  a  practice  not 
to  be  recommended.  There  is  no 
better  use  for  this  first  milk  than 
giving  it'  to  the  calf,  and  if  there 
is  more  of  it  than  the  calf  can 
take,  it  should  be  thrown  awav  or 
given  to  pigs. 

 *  

Following  is  the  method  adopt- 
ed by  a  big  dairy,  farm  in  New 
York  State  for  bringing  up,  calves: 
— "  The  calf  is  left  with  the  dam 
for  three  days.  We  believe  that 
there  are  elements  in  the  mother's 
milk  at  that  time  that  are  es- 
sential t0  the  calf.  Furthermore, 
it  is  but  natural  for  the  calf  to 
remain  with  the  cow  during  this 
time,  and  it  is  nothing  m/ore  than 
right.  At  the  'end  of  three  days 
the  calf  is  taken  iaway  and  taught 
to  drink  milk.  We  give  it  nine 
quarts  milk  per  dav  for  about  a 
month,  when  we  add  a  little  oil- 
meal,  mush,  and  skim-milk  from 
the  separator.  This  is  mixed 
with  the  whole  milk  and  gradu- 
ally increased  until  the  calf  is  six 
weeks  old,  at  which  time  the 
whole  milk  is  taken  away.  The 
calves  are  then  <>iven  ground  oats 
and  bran  and ,  a  little  clover  hay, 
which  is  increased  as  they  de- 
velop." 
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Dynamite  on  the  Farm. 


Last  month  we  reprinted  a  letter 
a  the  various  uses  of  dynamite  in 
)il  preparation.  From  the  same 
>urce  "  The  South  African  Journal 
E  Agriculture  "  we  take  the  following 
iteresting  editorial  comments.  Since 
le  appearance  of  the  last  issue,  con- 
lining  a  contribution  by  Mr.  Kenneth 
.  Quinan,  General  Manager  of  the 
ape  Explosives  Works,  Somerset 
rest,  Cape  Province,  on  the  use  of 
ynamite  in  agriculture,  we  have  had 
pportunities  of  witne.-sing  several 
6rj-  interesting  demonstrations  bear- 
ig  on  the  subject.  The  first  we  saw 
as  carried  out  by  Mr.  Wingate- 
right,  of  Johannesburg-,  on  Mr. 
ussel's  farm  at  Birchleicrh,  a  way- 
He  station  close  to  Zuurtontein,  on 
»e  Pretoria- J  c.hr.ann.sburg  railway, 
he  conditions  here  were  sun  ciently 
■  pica J  of  the  high  veld  to  pive  a 
pry  fair  idea  of  the  possible  value 
E  this  particular  method  to  farmers 
1  similar  circumstances.  The  soil  is 
deep  loam,  and  when  the  exped- 
ients were  carried  out  was  in  a  suit- 
ble  condition  to  show  sound  results, 
hat  is  to  say,  the  spot  selected  was 
ry,  and  the  sub-soil  seemed  well  corn- 
acted.  The  method  adopted  by  Mr. 
right  was  to  bore  holes  a  little 
lore  than  half  an  inch  in  d  ameter 
B_  depths  varying  from  about  3  feet 
inches  to  about  .5  feet  G  inches.  In 
ich  hole  he  lowered  one  cartridge, 
eighincr  about  2  ounces  of  ordinary 
elignite,  the  blgsting  compound  used 
>r  rock-breaking  in  the  mines.  Prior 
1  lowering,  the  usual  detonator  was, 
f  course,  attached  to  the  cartridge 
I  the  ordinary  way,  and  the  ne- 
sasarv  length  of  fuse  to  allow  of  same 


being  lighted  to  explode  the  charge. 
The  hole  was  then  tamped  with  damn 
earth,  and  the  fuse  lighted.  I  he 
effect  of  the  explosion  in  the  deeper 
holes  was  not  much  marked  on  the 
surface,  and  the  ground  being  so  hard, 
it  was  difficult  to  dig  down  to  the 
lower  depths  to  see  what  had  hap- 
pened below.  Hut  the  effects  of  the 
charges  in  the  shallower  holes,  say 
from  -i  feet  (5  nches  to  4  feet,  w-as  more 
satisfactory,  as  not  only  could  the  re- 
sult be  noticed  on  the  surface,  but 
the  action  of  the  explosix  e  was  such 
that  the  ground  was  easily  removed 
with  a  spade  and  cracks  and  fissures 
could  be  traced  in  some  instances  as 
far  as  6  to  7  feet  from  the  centre 
of  the  explosion.  On  removing  the 
top  soil,  the  effect  on  the  sub-soil 
was  most  marked  and  highly  satifac- 
tory,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  would 
have  been  possible  to  get  a  plough  in- 
to this  pacticular  piece  of  ground  in 
the  condition  it  then  presented,  so 
that  here  at  least  was  the  begin- 
nings of  the  solution  of  one  of  this 
country's  serious  cultural  problems. 

The  work  done  by  Wright  must  be 
taken  as  of  an  'entirely  experimental 
character,  for  though  an  expert  in 
the  handling  of  explosives  for  other 
purposes,  he  is,  we  believe,  nore  or 
less  of  an  amatiur  in  conducting 
agricultural  operations  by  its  means. 
I'n  addition  to  this,  it  lhas  to  be 
remembered  that  he  was  further 
handicapped,  in  that  he  had  I  to  fix  up 
all  the  implements  for  this  purpose. 
His  method  of  sinking  the  holes,  for 
instance,  was  to  use  an  auger,  which 
he  had  to  have  specially  made. 
Though  this  was  effective,  the  results 


of  later  demonstrations  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  show  that  the  work 
of  sinking  the  holes  for  the  charges 
can  be  done  better  and  with  more 
expedition  by  other  means.  The  ex- 
plosive he  applied  is  also  quite  dif- 
ferent to  that  which  has  been  brought 
into  use  for  this  purpose.  Therefore, 
Considering  all  the  circumstances.  Mr. 
Wrightffls  experiments  may  be  taken 
as  even  more  successful  than  they 
appeared,  and  it  is  hoped  that  may 
lead  to  encourage  others  to  lollow 
them  up  on  a  field  scale.  We  under- 
stand that  Mr.  Russel  intends  giving 
the  system  a  fair  trial  at  no  distant 
date.  That  he  and  others  similarly 
situated  should  be  encouraged  to  carry 
on  this  work  is  amply  shown  by  the 
results  which  have  been  obtained  not 
only  in  America,  where  these  practices 
are  quite  common,  but  in  the  districts 
of  the  Western  Province  of  the  Cape, 
where  Mr.  Quinan  has  been  carrying 
out  some  exceedingly  valuable  demon- 
stration work,  as  related  in  our  last 
issue. 

The  result  of  a  personal  attendance 
at  some  of  Mr.  BuinanfHs  demonstra- 
tions, and  considerable  discussion  with 
that  gentleman  and  members  of  his 
staff,    has  impressed  us  deeply  with 
the  conviction    that  this  method  of 
sub-soiling  should    prove  of  incalcul- 
able value    to    many  parts  of  South 
Africa.     But  to    assure    success,  the 
work  must  be  carefully  and  properly 
handled,  and   "  rule  of  thumb  "  wiil 
have     to  be    carefully  avoided.  In 
other  words,  everything   must  be  ad-  • 
justed  to  the  local  conditions  of  soil 
and  climate  and  from  the  first,  noth- 
ing but   the  correct   implements  and 
the    correct    explosive  used.    The  fact 
has    been    noted    that    Mr.  Wright 
used  gelignite,  a  highly  powerful  com- 
pound.     That     gentleman,  of  course 
used     that    article    because     it  was 
easiest  obtainable  for  his  experiments. 
Now  the  make  of  explosive  used  for 
these  purposes  in  America  is  what  has 
come  to    be  known     as  agricultural 
dynam  te,  a  blasting  compound  wh  ch 
acts  in  a  differentmanner  to  gelignite. 
As   the  latter  is  made  specially  for 
blasting    rock,  its  explosive  velocity 
is  very  high.     Its  action  in  soil  is 
accordingly   rather  different     to  that 
of  the  specially  compounded  an-ricultu- 
ral  dynamite,  which  is  specially  made 
to   use  in   soil   instead   of  rock.  In 
other  words,  the  agricultural  blasting 
compound  explodes    slower    than  the 
rock-blasting     compound.  Therefore 
any  one  who  is  desirous  of  p-oing  in 
for  this  system   should  see  that  the 
right    explosive    is   obtained.     It  can 
be     manufactured    by     any  explosive 
factory,  but  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
(he  Cape  factory  is  the  onlv  one  turn- 
ing it  out  in  this  country  at  present. 

The  necessity  of  paying  careful  at- 
tention to  this  detail  was  fully  ap- 
parent at  demonstrations  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  witnessing  at  the  Covern- 
ment  Viticultural  Station  at  Paarl 
and  on  Sir  Thomas  Smartt's  farm  at 
Stellenboseh.  Though  the  ground  at 
each  of  these  places  was  not  is  such 
a  favourable  condition  for  blasting  as 

(Continued  on  page  ISO), 


THE  BURNING  SUMMER  HEAT 

MAKES  MAN  AND  HORSES  LANGUID  AND  WEARY,  BUT  IT 

Makes  no  difference  to  the  "  VICTORIA." 

And  that  is  just  the  reason  why  you  should  have  a  "  VICTORIA  "  Petrol 
Engine  on  your  Farm  AT  ONCE,  if  you  do  not  already  possess  one.  .Men 
that  are  tired  and  weary  with  the  Summer  heat  cannot  get  through  their 
tuual  amount  of  work,  and  the  same  applies  to  horses,  and  hence  '.heir 
labour  becomes  more  costly.  Not  so  with  the  "  Victoria,"  it  will  go  just 
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1.  Uses  only  3  pints  of  Petrol   per  hour  on  full  load. 

2.  No  circulating  pump  for  cool  ing  purposes. 

3.  Easy  starting. 

4.  Petrol  supply  by  gravitation. 

5.  Magneto  driven  by  oscillation. 

6.  Floor   space  4  feet  6  inches    by  3  feet. 
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Water    Requirements   of  Crops. 


By  John  W.  Pateraon,  P.. Sc.,  ph.  I)., 
Experimentalist, 

Of  the  various  requirements  for  the 
grow  ',  h  of  a  crop  the  most  obvious 
i  st  a  sufficient  supply  of  water. 
Ordinary  experience  points  "to  the  ('(in- 
clusion that  the  quantity  required 
must  be  large.  Green-house  plants  re- 
quire frequent  watering  or  they 
shrivel  and  dry  u|>.  A  crop  of  lucerne 
cut  in  the  morning  is  soon  "withered, 

because  it  ceases  to  receive  -water  from 
the  roots.  Year  after  year  the  yields 
from  dry  farming  depend  more  upon 
rainfall  than,  practically  speaking, 
upon  anything  else.  In  the  drier 
wheat  areas  of  Victoria  the  soil  may 
not  receive  enough  rainfall  to  grow  a 
crop  every  year,  but,  by  fallowing 
in  alternate  years  the  water  may 
sufficiently  accumulate  to  grow  a  crop 

every  second. 

To  determine  exact  ly  how  much 
water  is  required  by  growing  crops, 
attempts  have  been  made  by  ditTerent 
investigators  in  dilferent  countries  of 
the  world.  In  all  such  investigations, 
apart,  from  those  of  botanical  interest 
only,  the  method  is  the  same.  The 
amount  of  water  evaporated  or 
*'  transpired  "  by  a  crop  during  its 
entire  growth  is  found  by  weighing. 
At  harvest,  the  crop  is  cut  off  close 
to  the  ground  and  dried.  When  the 
weight  of  water  transpired  is  now- 
divided  by  the  weight  of  crop,  there 
is  found  w  hat  is  called  the  "transpira- 
tion ratio."  Tins  gives  the  number 
of  pounds  (parts)  of  water  transpired 
by  the  crop  during  growth  for  each 
pound  (.part)  of  dry  matter  produoed. 

In  such  investigation  the  water 
transpired  is  found  by  growing  the 
plants  in  pots.    A  pot  is  Idled  with  a 
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certain  standard  weight  of  soil 
(usually  from  20  to  121)  lb.)  of  a 
certain  wetness,  and  the  crop  is 
planted  or  sown.  The  pot  is  watered, 
usually  daily,  or  four  times  a  week  ; 
and  I  Ins  is  done  on  the  scales.  At 
watering,  the  loss  of  weight  since  the 

previottH  watering  is  noted  down,  and 
the  pol  is  then  brought  up  to.  its 
standard  weight  again  bv  adding 
more  water.  The  water  lost  from  a 
cropped  pot  will  include  water 
transpired  by  the  plant,  also  water 
evaporated  directly  from  the  soil, 
the  latter,  is  most  simply  discounted 
by  selling  up  similar  pots  without  a 
crop,  and  deducting  the  losses  there 
from  I  hi'  losses  on  the  cropped  pots 
throughout  i he  season  In  transpira- 
tion experiments  the  pots  must  be 
protected. (from  rain  in  order  to  reserve 
control  of  the  water  supply.  This  is 
usually  done  by  placing  the  pots  on 
low  trolleys  standing  on  rails,  so 
I  hat  they  can  be  run  under  cover  at 
night  and  on  wet  days. 

Proceeding  on  the  general  lines  of 
investigation  indicated,  the  following 
results  have  been  obtained  bv  different 
w  orkers  : — 

TABLE  I. 


5  Jfl 


'/>  _  •-  ST 


Wheat 
Bar  lev 
Oats 
live 

Mai/.e 

Beans 

Peas 

( 'lover 

Buckwheat 

Rape 


247  338  —  850 

257  —  393  680 

—  376  522  370 
_  353  —  — 

,   _  _  310  _ 

209  282  —    '  — 

259  273  477  830 

209  310  453  — 

—  363  —  — 
_  329  —  — 


Contains  H4  p«r  o«nt.  Proof  Spirit. 


The  figures  state  the  transpiration 
ratios  found  by  different  observers. 
Before  going  on  to  discuss  them,  it  is 
necessary  to  glance  briefly  at  the 
uses  of  water  to  the  plant.  . 

Water  enters  the  plant  body  by  the 
roots,  passes  upwards  through  the 
plant,  and  performs  certain  use- 
ful work.  It  carries  dissolved  phos- 
phates, nitrates,  etc.,  from  the  soil 
into  the  plant  ;  it  is  necessary  for 
the  life  and  growth  of  the  protoplasm 
or  living  part  of  the  plant,  and  for 
the  action  of  ferments  ;  a  small  part 
of  the  water  absorbed  enters  chemi- 
cally into  orcanic  material  in  the 
process  of  carbon  assimilation. 

Carbon  assimilation  is  the  process 
whereby  green  plants  feed  from  the 
carbon  dioxide  gas  of  the  air  and 
from  water.  About  9.?  per  cent,  of 
the  dry  matter  of  crops  is  formed 
from  air  and  water  in  this  way. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  in  which  of  its 
uses  to  the  plant  it  becomes  necessarv 
that  so  much  water  should  pass 
through  it  during  the  period  of 
growth.  The  inward  passage  of  soil 
constituents  probably  does  not  alto- 
gether require  It,  as  the  water  current 
and   the  soil  nutrient  movement  are 


within  inside  limits  independent.  It  i 
more  likely  that  the  partial  parchuj 
of  a  crop  restricts  growth,  in  thi 
lirsl  instance,  by  increasing  the  dii 
liculty  of  carbon  assimilation.  Thi 
up-hill  chemical  change  requires  thj 
presence  of  very  much  water  in  th 
plant  leaf,  in  addition  to  the  re 
latively  small  amount  which  is  d( 
composed  there. 

Transpiration  of  water  takes  place 
chieflv  through  little  pores  or  openings 
called  stomata,  which  are  most  abunl 
dant  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf! 
These  pores  or  stomata  open  and  close 
automatically,  according  as  the  wateiM 
supply  is  greater  or  less  ;  but  sun  andl 
wind  modify  their  control  by  tendingj 
to  open  them.  W  ith  the  pores_  openj 
transpiration  proceeds  apace,  but  il 
naturally  more  rapid  with  a  dry  tham 
a  humid  atmosphere.  It  is  also  vera 
much  greater  in  light  than  darkness* 
and  plants  wilted  at  night  may  ad 
pear  fresh  in  the  morning. 

Looking  to  the  effect  of  sun,  wind, 
and   ;l  dry  atmosphere  upon  evaporJ 
tion   from  the  leaves  of  plants,  onfl 
would     expect    that    the    amount  ofl 
water  lost  would  in  large  measure  be 
dependent  upon  the  climate.     It  has 
been  mentioned  that   much  water  M 
essential  to  carbon  assimilation.  Thj 
takes  place  in  the  gram  leaves,  andl 
only  by  day.    As  water  is  continuallj 
passing  through  the  leaves  on  its  wJ 
out  by  day,  it  follows  that  the  watej, 
is    only     available    as    an    aid  t« 
assimilation    in     the     course    of  itf 
passage.    Now,  as  transpiration  fro* 
the   leaves   is  more   active  in   a  dr» 
sunny    climate,  it    would  seem  that 
more   water   must  pass,  through  tbf'l 
plant   to  maintain  a  suitable  supply 
for     carbon  -  assimilation  in  such  a, 
climate    than    in    a    dull   humid  ong 
where  it  lingers  longer  in  the  leaf.  lA- 
other   words,     a  definite   amount  cj 
water  may  be  necessary  for  carbon? 
assimilation  at  its  best,  in  a  certaig 
plant,    under    a  certain     intensity  of 
light,  and  at  a  given  instant,  but  as 
transpiration  is  more  rapid  in  a  dry 
climate,   a  larger     amount    of  water 
must     be  absorbed  there  than  in  a 
humid  one  in  order  to  maintain  equal- 
ly good  water  conditions  in  the  leaf. 

Returning  now  to  the  figures  of 
Table  L,  it  will  be  seen  that  an 
attempt  has  been  made  in  each  case 
to  fix  the  transpiration  ratio  as  a 
specific  character  of  the  crop.  If  how- 
ever as  we  have  endeavoured  to  show, 
the  usefulness  of  water  is  dependent, 
in  the  first  degree,  upon  the  length  of 
time  the  leaf  is  able  to  retain   it,  it 

becomes  obvious  that  the  transpira- 
tion ratio  is  less  a  factor  depending 
unon  the  kind  of  crop  than  upon  the 
climatic  conditions  of  the  country  in 
which  the  experiments  are  carried  out. 

Cpmparision  of  the  results  of  the  dif- 
ferent workers  bears  in  a  rough  way 
this  theory  out.  The  transpiration 
ration  for  production  seems  to  be 
lowest  in  the  country  with  the  most 
humid  climate,  and  differences  due  to 
crop  are  generally  sn>all  as  compared 
to  differences  due  to  country. 

While  the  rate  of  transpiration  from 
plants  is  largely  dependent  upon  tH9 
physical  conditions  of  climate  which 
determine   rate  of   drying,   it  cannot 
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be  supposed  to  be  altogether  so.  The 
cells  of  the  stomata  respond  to  sun 
and  wind,  but  this  response  bears  no 
relation  to  their  drying  effect.  Con- 
sideration of  the  vigour  or  tone  of  the 
plant  also  comes  in.  Nevertheless  it 
is  certain  that  the  climatic  conditions 
which  cause  drying  have  a  very  great 
influence  upon  the  transpiration  ratio 
of  growing  crops,  and  that  bv  know- 
ing the  relative  rates  of  evaporation 
from  a  free  water  surface  at  t\/o 
places  the  transpiration  requirement's 
at  one  place  could  be  approximat^lv 
calculated  for  the  - other. 

As  transpiration  experiments  of 
other  countries  seemed  unlikely,  tor 
the  reasons  stated,  to  be  of  direct  ap- 
plication to  Australian  conditions, 
some  test  pots  were  set  out  at  Burn- 
ley Horticultural  Gardens  during  the 
past  season.  Wheat  and  oats  were 
selected,  and  the  general  method 
adopted  was  that  already  d:s^ribed. 
The  pots,  which  were  ada}  t.d  to  the 
Wagner  pattern,  contained  37  lbs.  1  oz. 
of  dry  soil, ,  made  up  to  contain  18.5 
per  cent,  of  water  (equal  to  50  per 
cent.  of  the  total  water-holding 
capacity  reckoned  on  the  soil  volume). 
The  pots  were  watered  on  the  scales 
with  a  fine  spray.  The  amount  of 
water  transpired  by  the  plants  was 
got  by  deducting  the  loss  of  weight 
in  similar  fallow  pots.  To  avoid 
rain,  the  pots  wre  placed  under  cover 
in  the  best  position  available  ;  but, 
soon  after  starting,  it  was  evident 
there  was  too  little  light,  and  the 
wheat  pots  were  discarded.  The  grow- 
ing oats  suffered  less.  The  experi- 
ments lasted  159  days,  starting  from 
f.th  September. 

At  harvest,  the  crops  were  cut  c  ft 
close  to  the  ground,  and  the  trans- 
piration ratios  calculated  out  and 
the  results  were  as  follows  :— 


should  then  have  a  transpiration 
ratio  of  725  for  oat  plants  grown  in 
the  open.  The  Indian  figure  for  oats 
is  870,  and  it  appears  likely  that  725 
more  nearly  expresses  the  ratio  for 
the  Australian  climate  than  the  re- 
sults given  in  the  table. 

In  discussing  the  question  of  assimila- 
tion it  has  been  pointed  out  that  the 
transpiration  ratio  is  chief! v  dependent 
upon  the  climate,  but  that  it  is  not 
altogether  so.  In  this  connection  an 
important  practical  point  was  recently 
established  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Leather  of 
the  Agricultural  Research  Institute, 
Pusa.  In  the  dry  climate  of  India 
the  transpiration  ratio  tends  to  be 
high.  It  was  found,  however,  that 
crops,  in  which  evavoration  is  rapid, 
better  use  of  the  water  than  croos 
with  no  manure,  as  is  seen  by  the 
decreased  ratios  in  everv  case. 


TABLE  III. 

Unmanured.  Manured. 


Whea< 
Barlev 
Oats  " 
Peas 
Maize 


850 
680 
870 
830 
150 


550 
480 
550 
530 
330 


The  first  four  are  cold  weather 
crops,  in  w  hich  evaporation  is  rapid, 
the  last  a -monsoon  crop,  during  which 
season  the  atmosphere  is  humid  and 
moist  giving  generally  low  ratios.  In 
discussing  J,he  results  the  author 
points  out  that  not  onlv  does  super- 
phosphate have  effect  in  narrowing 
the  ratio,  but  that  nitrates  also,  if 
required  for  plant  food,  and  as  might 
not  be  anticipated,  have  a  like  nfFect 
After  an  elaborate  series  of  experi- 
ments lasting  some  years,  it  is  stated 
that  "  the  effect  of  a  suitable  manure 
in  aiding  the  plant  to  economize 
water   is  the  most    important  factor 

TABLE  II. 
Total        I*. x cess  over 


Water  Lost   Average  of 
(150  days).  Fallow  Pots. 
'Irams 


Pot  4  (Fallow) 
Pot  4'  (Fallow) 
Pot  29  (Oats) 
Pot  29'  (Oats) 


12,785 
12,785 

n.,832 
18,342 


Grams. 


5,075 
f>,585 


Weight 
of 

Dry  Crop 

Grams 


10-32 
10-  76 


Iran  3piration 
Ratio. 


19-2 
475 


On  comparing  the  results  with  those 
given  for  other  countries  on  Tablel., 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  ratio  is  higher 
than  those  obtained  for  cereals  in 
Furope,  but  lower  than  American  and 
Indian  results.  It  cannot  be  said, 
however,  that  the  comparison  with 
the  Burnley  pots  is  quite  satisfactory. 
In  the  earlier  stages  of  growth  the 
crops  suffered  from  undue  shadin". 
and  in  the  latter  stage  from  the 
same  influence  at  certain  hours  of  the 
day.  It  has  already  been  mentioned 
that  transpiration  is  most  active  in 
bright  light,  and  practically  ceases  at 
night.  In  connection  with  this,  it 
would  be  expected  that  the  transpira- 
tion ratio  would  be  higher  for  plants 
grown  in  the  open  air  than  in  plants 
partially  shaded  most  of  the  time.  It 
has  recently  been  shown  by  Dr.  II. 
Brown  that  it  would  be  about  one- 
half  greater.  Accepting  this  figure 
instead  of  tin-  average  figure  1S3,  we 


which  has  yet  been  noticed  in  relation 
to  transpiration." 

In  concluding  consideration  of  this 
subject  it  should  be  point,  d  out  that 
the  provision  of  a  pot-culture  house, 
on  lines  similar  to  those  erected. in 
other  countries,  is  essential  if  the 
influence  of  local  conditions  upon  the 
water  relations  of  plants  in  Victoria 
is  to  bo  successfully  studied.  At  Burn- 
ley a  large  number  of  pot  cultures 
failed  owing  to  the  want  of  suitable 
equipment,  and  the  results  from  those 
few  which  have  been  completed  have 
had  to  be   discussed   with  reserve. 

The  following  conclusions  have  been 
arrived  at  : — 

1.  In  cold  humid  climates,  from  200 
to  300  tons  of  wafer  is  lost  by  trans- 
piration For  each  ton  of  dry  crop 
yield, 


2.  Experiments  in  different  countries 
indicate  that  this  ratio  is  increased 
in  drier  climates. 

3.  In  Victoria  tha  ratio  for  crops 
of  moderate  development  possibly  lies 
somewhere  about  701'. 

4.  Suitable  manures,  by  rendering 
the  plants  more  vigorous,  reduce  the 
transpiration  ratio,  and  enable  them 
to  make  a  better  use  of  available 
moisture. 

5.  Local  conditions  indicate  that, 
about  600  tons  of  water  (equalls  6in. 
rain)  must  pass  through  a  13-bushel 
crop  of  wheat  during  its  period  of 
growth. 
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(  Continued  from  page  1<7). 

was  (hat  at  Birehleigh,  the  results 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
agriculturist  were  more  satisfactory. 
Tlie  explosions  in  most  eases  (except 
in    the  holes    where    specially  heavy 

charges  were  used  to  show  what 
eould  be  done,  if  so  desired,  for 
deep     t  renchini;  purposes)     were  onlv 

just  noticeable  at  tin  surface,  the 
aCtUal  soil  displacement  beinti  scarce- 
ly as  <rreat  as  that  of  an  ordinary 
molehill.  But  when  the  soil  was 
opened  up,  it  was  found  to  be  fissured 
and  shaken  in  all  directions,  and  in 
in  those  cases  where  holes  were  sunk 
to  demonstrate  its  uses  for  '.re  or 
vine  planting,  there  was  a  regular 
pot-hole  below,  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  most  exacting.  Again,  when  the 
holes  were  left  undisturbed,  columns 
of  smoke  were  noticed  to  gradually 
rise  out  of  the  ground  through  the 
cracks  and  fissures,  demonstrating  '.he 
extent  of  the  underground  shock.  .'And 
all  this  occurred,  thoutrh  one  could 
almost  stand  over  the  hole  while  the 
explosion  occurred.  Of  course,  no 
one  did  so,  but  that  was  the  im- 
pression the  operation  left  on  all  who 
were  present.  At  the  same  time,  the 
shock  below  ground  was  distinctly 
felt  for  some  distance.  This  seems  to 
be  the  cardinal  difference  between  us- 
ing gelignite,  a  high  velocity  explosive 
and  this  specially  prepared  agricultu- 
ral dynamite  or  low- velocity  explosive 
In  this  case  the  ground  was  very  wet 
and  elastic  from  recent  rains,  so  it  is 


onlj  fair  to  assume  thai  had  the 
ground  been  dry,  the  results  would 
have  been  even  more  satisfactory  so 
far  as  the  sub-soil  disturbances  were 
concerned,  for  explosives  act  with 
better  effect   in  dry  ground. 

Another  great  difference  between  the 

method  1',  shown  at  Birehleigh  and 
those  in  use  by  Sir,  Quinan,  was  in 
the  actual  implements  employed.  At 
Birehleigh  an  auger  was  used  to  make 
the  holes,  Mr.  (Quinan  us  s  an  ordinary 
drill  driven  into  the  ground  by  a 
heavy  hammer.  The  drill  is  over  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  is  made  of  the 
lies!  hardened  steel.  The  drill  is  over 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  is  made  of 
the  best  hardened  st  cl.  The  point 
is  se!  rather  short,  but  it  will  make 
its  way  into  anything,  short  of  the 
very  hardest  rock,  in  very  quick  time. 
The  holes  are  punched  into  the  soil, 
and  they  are  made  very  quickly  and 
at  very  little  cost.  The  only  trouble 
is  get  i  in<j  i  he  drill  out  again,  1  ut 
that  is  overcome  by  a  very  ingenious- 
ly contrived  little  implement  in  the 
shape  of  a  grip,  on  the  fulcrum  and 
Jever  principle.  So  that  all  the  out- 
lit  needed  is  one  of  these  specially 
made  drills,  a  10-lti.  hammer,  and  the 
grip.  The  lever  can  be  supplied  on 
the  farm  by  using  a  piece  of  strong 
hard  wood,  say  an  old  disselboom. 
resting  on  a  couple  of  blocks  of 
similar  material.  The  sei  complete 
including  hammers  for  driving  the 
drill  into  the  ground,  and  appliance 
for  cutting  the  fuse  and  fixino  the 
detonators   on     the  cartridges,  costs, 


we  understand,  something  less  than 
£3.  And  with  this  a  couple  of 
ordinary  farm  hands,  even  raw  Kallirs, 
can  make  tin1  holes  at  a  great  pace, 
once  the  selected  spots  are  marked 
out.  After  the  holes  are  made,  the 
rest  is  quite  simple.  The  preparation 
of  the  dynamite  cartridge  is  not  dif- 
ficult, consisting  of  fitting  the  d  tona- 
tor  and  fuse.  A  wooden  tamping  rod 
is  all  '.hat  is  necessary  for  setting  the 
charge  in  the  hole,  and  an  ordinary 
broom-handle  serves  this  purpose.  It 
is  necessary  to  be  careful  in  tamping 
the  charge  in  the  hole,  otherwise  some 
of  the  effect  of  the  explosion  may  be 
lost,  but  gll  these  details  can  be 
learned  from  a  special  booklet  which 
Mr.  Quinan  is  issuing  shortly,  and 
which  we  had  the  pleasure  of  looking 
over  in  advance  proofs.  So  that  any 
one  wanting  fuller  particulars  can 
obtain  their  on  writing  to  the 
General  Manager  of  the  ('ape  Ex- 
plosives Works,  Somerset  West,  Cape 
Province. 

The  real  considerations  for  the  prac- 
tical agriculturist  are,  however,  not  so 
much  the  details  given  above,  as  the 
further  consideration  of  how  the 
system  there  outlined  is  likelv  to 
affect  him,  in  his  industrial  operations 
All  that  can  be  said  at  this  stage  is 
it  looks  very  promising.  The  actual 
benefits  can  only  be  shown  by  trial 
gnd  experiment.  This  much  further 
can  be  said,  however,  that  in  certain 
well -recognized  and  well-known  condi- 
tions in  this  country,  the  use  of  '.his 
method  of  sub-soil;ng  can  only  result 
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in  certain  advantage.  In  heavy,  sti.i. 
compacted  clays,  it  is  bound  to  act 
beneficially  provided  the  soils  are 
deep.  In  those  cases  where  contiuous 
ploughing  has  left  what  is  known  as 
a  "  hard  pan,"  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  of  a  better  or  easier  method 
of  restoring  soil  fertility  by  breaking 
up  the  lower  strata  and  thus  render- 
ing available  the  latent  stores  of 
plant  food.  For  the  establishment  of 
orchards  or  vineyards,  where-  heavy 
and  expensive  trenching  work  is  now- 
necessary,  .  hand  spading  being  the 
only  means  available,  this  system 
should  prove  both  cheap  and  effective. 
In  fact  in  a  dozen  different  ways  there 
should  be  both  advantage  and  profit 
in  its  use.  Hut  there  are  conditions 
in  which  its  use  might,  conceivably, 
be  attended  with  results  far  from  bene- 
(ic  al.  And  there  are  other  conditions 
where  no  benefit  might  follow  though 
no  actual  harm  would  be  done. 
It  has  always  to  be  remembered  that 
certain  classes  of  soil  may  not  be 
benefited  by  the  disruption  of  the 
lower  strata,  while  others  again  v  ould 
be  greatly  improved,  'in  short,  this 
system  needs  to  be  most  carefully  ex- 
perimented with  except  in  those  cases 
where  the  conditions  point  distinctly 
to  the  possibility  of  improvement.  To 
give  two  probable  cases  in  point. 
Some  of  the  Karoo  s'.lts  in  the  river 
valleys  of  the  ("ape  Province  set  so 
hard  that  the  crying  need  of  sub-soil- 
ing has  been  felt  for  years.  In  such 
a  case  this  system  should  work  well. 
There  are  others  of  these  same  silts 
so  loose  and  friable  that  it  is  doubt- 
full  if  any  advantage  would  be  gained, 
even  if  positive  harm  did  not  follow  .  It 
must   never  be  forgotten  that    it  is 


possible  to  over-drain  certain  types  of 
soils,  just  as  it  is  possible  to  have 
others  too  closely  impacted.  And 
that  is  just  the  one  point  to  be 
guarded  against  in  this  systi  m,  for  in 
loose,  light,  well-drained  soils  with, 
say,  a  gravel  or  boulder  drift  bed, 
there  is  always  the  chance  of  this 
occuring. 

If  all  that  is  claimed  for  this 
method  of  opening  up  soils  proves  to 
be  correct,  and  on  the  face  of  things 
there  seems  little  reson  to  cast  doubt 
upon  the  statements  put  forward 
there  is  a  great  future  for  the  system 
in  South  Africa.  The  majority  of  the 
practical  men  who  have  seen  the 
demonstrations  have  been  \  convinced 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  in  it,  and 
many  have  already  started  trials  on 
a  fairly  large  scale.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  others  -will  follow  suit,  and  not 
only  carry  out  the  work,  but  keep 
careful  records  and  let  the  country 
know  exactly  what  the  results  may  be 
when  the  crops  come  in.  There  are 
many  sets  of  conditions  where  much 
could  be  done,  notablv  in  some  of  the 
older  established  lucerne  lands,  that 
would  bring  comparative  results  in  a 
fairly  short  time,  and  we  hope  to  see 
a  set  afoot  as  soon  as  possible 
with  that  object  in  view.  Another 
set  -  of  experiments  that  should  be 
promising  would  be  the  treatment  of 
"  brak  "  soils  by  this  method.  Given 
a  sufficiency  of  water,  and  this 
method  of  sub-soiling,  and  it  would 
be  a  very  obstinate  case  of  '•'  brak  " 
that  would  not  be  improved.  This,  of 
course,  opens  up  the  allied  question 
of  sour  or  acid  soils.  But  that  is  too 
large  an  issue  to  be  discussed  lightly 
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or  briefly.  No  possible  harm  could, 
however,  accrue  from  a  few  carefullv 
arranged  experiments,  for  on  their 
successful  result  great  industrial  and 
even  social  problems  might  hinge. 
Much  of  the  best  districts  of  this 
country,  so  far  as  rainfal  is  con- 
cerned, are  more  or  l?ss  "  «oiir  " 
especially  near  the  coast,  and  if  the 
opening  up  of  the  subsoils  offered  any 
prospect  of  pal'iation,  it  miiht  pay 
to  bring  more  of  these  sections  under 
cultivation,  even  though  they  had  to 
be  heavily  limed  to  complete  the  cure. 
In  any  case,  the  use  of  this  particu- 
lar class  of  dyamite  for  agricultural 
purposes  has,  we  feel,  come  to  stay 
in  South  Africa,  and  it  would  be  as 
well  for  all  interested  in  increasing 
production  and  restoring  soil  fertility 
to  watch  with  care  the  result  of  the 
experimental  work  now  being  carried 
on.  The  question  of  costs  has  been 
fully  gone  into,  and  we  can  state 
positively  that  in  most  parts  of  the 
Union  this  should  not  prove  pro- 
hibitive, but  information  under  this 
heading,  and  all  other  particulars 
may  be  obtained  on  writing-  to  M. 
Quinan  at  the  address  given  above. 

As  far  as  South  Australia  is  con- 
cerned Messrs  Chas.  Atkins  &  Co.,  of 
Currie  Street,  are,  we  believe  interested 
in  this  question  and  would  no  doubt 
be  pleased  to  supply  information. 


Oilskin  Clothing. 

A  correspondent  writes  : — "  In  the 
current  issue  you  have  an  excellent 
method  given  on  the  preparation  of 
oilskin  clothing.  Would  you  pardon 
a  suggestion  from  me  which  I  think 
would  he  an  improvement  ?  T  refer 
to  that  portion  dealing  with  the 
sticking.  If  it  is  made  with  boiled  oil 
it  will  stick  beyond  a  doubt.  A  most 
simple  way  to  overcome  it  is  the  fol- 
lowing : — Alter  the  last  coat  is  applied 
and  perfectly  dry,  them  immerse  in  a 
bath  of  clean  cold  water  for  three 
days.  The  remove  and  dry  in  shade. 
Then  apply  some  warmed  vaseline, 
with  a  soft  rag,  working  in  well,  espe- 
cially where  most  friction  occurs,  such 
as  the  elbows  and  shoulders.  This  I 
tried  myself,  and  found  it  by  far  the 
'  best  method. — A.C.  (We  are  obliged 
hi  pur  eorrespondenl  for  I  his  nolo. 
Ed.) 
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Interesting  Comparisons. 

The  total  area  covered  by  wood- 
lands in  (irrat  Britain,  both  state 
und  privately  owmcd,  is  but  1  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  area  of  the  land. 
In  K  ranee  (he  percentage  is  12,  in 
Sweden  '27,  in  Germany  33,  and  in 
liussia  til.  The  state  in  Germany 
own  10,0110,000  acres  of  land,  md 
they  bring  in  annually  £18,000,000. 
The  German  forests  maintain  a  popu- 
lation  of  7410,000.  Of  stale  and 
privately  owned  land  in  Germany 
there  arc  35.000,000  acres  of  reclaimed 
[and,  and  the  average  profit  is  8/- 
pcr  acre.  The  French  lands  supply  to 
collieries  in  Wales  pitwood  to  the 
value  of   £1,000,000  yearly. 

It  is  estimated  that  it  would  cost 
some  £20,000,000  to  lay  out  in  planta- 
tions the  waste  lands  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  that  they  would  yield  from 
£3  10/-  per  acre  to  Co,  exclusive  of 
the  cost  of  maintainence.  A  short 
while  ago  the  British  Government 
purchased  in  Argyllshire  the  Inverlevrr 
Estate,  of  12,000  acres,  at  a  cost  of 
£30,000,  and  the  land  is  to  be  planted 
with  coniferous  trees.  The  ground  is 
merely  rough  heather  and  moor,  at 
present  treeless  and  uninhabited.  It 
is  calculated  that  under  syatematie 
forest  treatment  ten  irpn  will  be 
permanently  employed  for  every  one 
man  hitherto  engaged  on  the  estate. 

In  the  Hartz  mountains,  a  place 
w  hich  does  not  enjoy  any  special  ad- 
vantages in  regard  to  weather,  soil, 
or  accessibility,  the  forests  yield  a 
steady  annual  return  of  14/-  per 
acre.  In  Saxony,  the  net  revenue  is 
22/6  per  acre,  'and  many  of  the 
forests  in  the  mountains  of  wild 
Siberia  regularly  yield  20/'-  per  acre. 


alfalfa  or  clover -hay  cut  up.  mixed 
with  bran  ami  moistened,  is  excellent. 
An  ostrich  will  consume  about  3  lb. 
of  hay  and  1  fb.  of  bran  daily.  They 
should  have  gravel  and  broken  bone 
at  all  times.  Occasionally  an  ostrich 
will  gel  a  piece  of  bone  lodged  in 
ils  throat.  In  such  case,  if  the  bone 
cannot  be  worked  up  or  down  by 
external  manipulation,  the  throat  may 
be  cut,  the  bone  removed,  and  the 
incision  sewed  up.  It  will  heal  very 
quickly.  Ostriches  may  he  fed  on 
any  kind  of  grain — corn,  wheat,  bar- 
lev,  oats  or  peas.  Some  farmers  feed 
a  little  grain  while  the  birds  are  nest- 
ing. Ordinarily,  however,  if  ostriches 
arc  in  good  flesh,  and  have  plenG-  of 
good  green-feed,  they  need  no  grain. 
Besides,  if  fed  much  grain,  they  are 
liable  to  become  cross  and  hard  to 
manage."  As  regards  ostrich-farm- 
ing as  a  profitable,  industry,  the 
author  points  out  l  hat  an  acre  of 
alfalfa  will  keep  four  birds,  yielding 
annually  L.5  lb.  of  feathers,  with  an 
average  value  of  20  dollars  per  lb., 
and  ::<)  to  oo  eggs,  weighing  3.5  tl>., 

which  may  be  used  for  incubation  or 
for  food  ;  and  if  the  ostriches  are 
sold,  which  is  rarely  the  case,  the 
price  ranges  from  100  dollars  for  six- 
months,  old  birds  to  S00  dollars 
or  more  per  pair  at  four  years. 
Ostriches  are  too  valuable  for  food 
purposes  at  present  ;  but  it  is  pointed 
out  that  the  (lesh  is  said  to  be  much 
relished  by  those  who  have  eaten  it, 
while  the  eggs  are  palatable  when 
made  into  omelets,  etc. 

 <$>  

Locust  Beans  for  Stock. 


Ostrich  Farming. 

The  U.S.A.   F.xperiment  Record  con- 
denses an  article  in  the  "  Yearbook  " 
for  1905  as  follows  :— "  An  historical 
account  is  given  of  ostrich-farminT  in 
Arizona,    and    general  problems  con- 
cerned with  ostrich-raising  are  spoken 
of,  such  as  egg-laying  and  incubation, 
feeding  and  care  of  the  chicks,  pluck- 
ing and  sorting  feathers,  handling  and 
feeding  ostriches,  and  the  possible  pro 
fits    of  the  ostrich  industry.  Young 
ostriches,    according    to    the  author, 
are  usually  kept  in  troops  of  25  to 
50,  and    when  a  year  old  the  males 
should  be  separated  from  the  females. 
When  three  years  old  the  birds  should 
be  paired,  and  each  pair  placed    in  a 
separate  enclosure.     If  they    are  to 
graze  on  alfalfa  or  other  green-feed, 
the  enclosure  should  be  large  enough 
to    supply    them    all    they    need.  If 
given  dry  feed,  the  enclosure  need  oulv 
be  large  enough  for  exercise.      One  of 
the  very  best   feeds  for  ostriches  is 
alfalfa.     One  acre  of  good  alfalfa  in 
Arizona     will   maintain   four  ostriches 
without  their  receiving  and  additional 
feed.    "When  pastured  or  fed    on  green 
alfalfa     they      are     always  healthy. 
Ostriches  thrive     well  on     any  tender 
green    forage,    and    they    prefer  tin* 
kind  they  have    been  taught  to  cat. 
Birds   fed  on   hay,    when    turned  out, 
often    refuse    lo  eat   ttrass   until  they 
become  very  hungry.     For   dry  feed, 


In  point  of  palatabilit  y,  locust 
or  carrot  beans  and  bean  meal  easily- 
rank  first  on  the  list  of  commercial 
foodstuffs  that  are  at  the  disposal  of 
the  stock-breeder  and  feeder.  Locust 
beans  contain  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  saccharine  matter,  and  in  con- 
sequence have  a  very  swe?t  taste,  for 
which  reason  they  are  exceedingly 
relished  by  cattle,  and,  in  fact,  by  all 
descriptions  of  live  stock  —  equine, 
ovine,  and  porcine,  as  well  as  bovine. 
Manufacturers  of  compound  feedins- 
cakes  know  full  well  how  palatable 
and  tasty  this  foodstuff  proves  to 
stock,  and  largely  make  use  of  it  as 
an  ingredient  in  manufacturing  their 
cake,  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  a 
sweet  and  pleasant  flavour  to  it  so 
as  to  render  it  of  great  palatability. 

Being  very  starchy  and  sugary  in 
character,  locust  beans  are  decidedly 
fattening  in  their  effects  when  they 
are  fed  to  cattle  in  appreciable 
quantities,  say,  at  the  rate  of  three 
pounds  and  more  per  diem  ;  and  they 
are,  therefore,  a  most  useful  and  suit- 
able concentrated  food  for  cattle  that 
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are  being  fed  off  for  the  butcher. 
Many  feeders  of  cattle  make  use  of 
them  pretty  largely  and  regularlv  in 
fattening  beasts,  using  them  in  con- 
junction with  cake  and  meals.  By 
mixing  some  locust  beans,  or  the 
meal,  with  other  food  a  n?|08t  ap- 
petizing flavour  is  imparted  to  it, 
and  this  fact  is  frequently  of  the 
greatest  .benefit  and  assistance  when 
beasts  are  being  fed  off,  as  they  feed 
so  much  better  and  more  readily 
when  they  relish  their  food  by  means 
of  its  pleasant  flavour.  Thus  in 
making  use  of  locust  beans,  the  feeder 
is,  as  it  were,  killing  two  birds  with 
one  stone,  as  this  food  stuff  proves 
useful  in  two  different  ways,  being 
both  of  a  fattening  effect,  and  helping 
to  impart  special  palatability  to 
other  fopd.  It  shoutd  not,  however, 
be  forgotten  that  locust  beans  when 
given  with  too  liberal  a  hand  may 
clog  the  apptite  on  account  of  their 
sweetness,  and  the  feeder  riust  be 
careful  not  to  exceed  a  reasonable  al- 
lowance in  apportioning  the  amount 
of  this  foodstuff  that  is  fed  to  the 
cattle. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  sav  whether 
locust  beans  in  a  kibbled  state  or 
in  meal  form  are  superior  for  feeding 
purposes  ;  practically  there  is  very 
little  or  nothing  to  choose  between 
the  two,  and  this  question  is  mainly 
a  matter  of  opinion,  some  feeders 
preferring  to  use  kibbled  locust  beans, 
while  others  are  partial  to  the  meal 
form.  The  meal  is,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned, liable  to  adulteration. 

Locust  beans  are  at  times  useful  as 
a  condimental  food  for  dairy  cows, 
and  a  few  handfuls  may  be  mixed 
with  food  in  order  to  render  it  more 
appetizing  for  the  cows.  They  are 
not,  however,  a  milk-making  food, 
and  it  would  be  uneconomical  to  fe;d 
an  appreciable  quantity  to  milch 
cows.  The  foodstuff  is  essentially 
suitable  and  of  value  as  a  food  for 
feeding  and  fattening  beasts  only.  But 
as  a  condimental  food — that  is  to 
say,  in  so  far  as  regards  its  great 
and  unusual  palatability — it  is  of 
usefulness  for  all  kinds  of  farm  stock. 


BRITTEN'S  REGISTERED  DENTISTRY. 

ARTIFICIAL  TEETH  ON  EASY  WEEKLY  PAYMENTS. 
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#  Poultry  Notes  <$> 


Roup. 


There  are  (Several  forms  in  which 
his  highly  infectious  disease  may 
ppear  in  the  poultrv  yard,  and  on 
his  account  is  very  confusing'  to 
be  novice.  % 

The  commonest  form  is  a  purulent 
attarhal  disease,  attacking  the 
jiembranous  lining  of  the  mouth, 
hroat  and  nose,  which  causes  a 
hiekening  of  the  secretions,  and 
iterferes  with  the  breathing,  caus- 
a  huskv  cough  and  sneeze, 
tothv  bubbles  appear  in  the  mouth 
nd  with  the  advance  of  the  disease 
he  lachrvmal  ducts  get  choked, 
jith  the  result  that  the  bubbles 
re  forced  out  at  the  corners  of 
he  eyes  too. 

The  second  form  is  generaily 
errned  diptheric,  and  often  follows 
B  the  neglect  of  the  catarrhal 
jrrc,  though  it  also  appears  with- 
llt  being  preceded  by  the  first 
Inn,  and  in  my  experience  is  a 
rrettv  sure  indication  of  a  tuber- 
Bar  bird. 

The  third  form  is  distinctly  a 
tibercular  disease,  wherein  can- 
erous  and  tubercular  growths  ap- 
ftar,  and  in  this  form  is  highly 
■rtagious  and  hereditary. 

The  drst  form  arises  from  a  cold, 
ttTodueed  bv  a  draughty  house, 
aultv  ventilation,  clamp  quarters, 
■  a  situation  exposed  to  wind  and 
ain. 

The  .second  form  is  the  direct 
mtcomc  of  filth  as  a  general  rule, 
rhich  sets  up  septic  poisoning  of 
:he  blood,  caused  by  having  to 
»reathe  the  in  vitiated  and  polluted 
lir  of    a    dark,    dirty    and  damp 


fowlhouse,  or  a  lilthv  damp  run, 
in  fact  any  insanitary  condition  is 
a  predisposing  cause.  Defective 
nutrition,  arising  from  a  deficiency 
of  nitrogeneous  matter,  with  excess 
of  carbonaceous  or  the  lack  of 
saline  matter  in  the  food  are  un- 
doubtedly powerful  predisposing 
causes  also. 

The  third  form  will  follow  the 
other  two  on  account  of  their 
devitalizing  influences,  rendering 
the  bird  ai  fit  subject  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  tubercle  bacillus, 
which  everywhere,  and  particularly 
so  where  uncleanliness  exists,  and 
of  course  mav  be  latent  in  the 
svstem  of  the  bird,  onlv  requiring 
an  invitiated  condition  of  the 
flesh  and  blood  to  bring  it  into 
active  life,  then  setting  up  acute 
tuberculosis  in  some  of  its  many 
forms. 

There  are  two  factors  at  work 
in  the  transmission  of  the  disease, 
and  they  are  the  infective  and 
receptive.  The  germ  is  the  same, 
vet  the  disease  is  not  always 
equally  virulent,  and  no  doubt  this 
is  influenced  bv  the  conditions 
under  which  it  is  developed,  for 
where !  a  virulent  form  exists  it 
ranidl"'  spreads  to  the  whole  Hock, 
while  on  the  other  hand  birds  will 
be  found  sound  and  healthv  where 
others  have  it  in  a  mild  form. 

There  are  other  existing  causes 
which  devitalize  the  system  of  the 
birds  and  make  them  susceptible 
to  the  disease, '  chief  of  which  is 
impoverishment  of  the  system  bv 
lack  of  food,  and  improper  or 
bad  feeding.  This  cause  prevails 
here  during-,  and  to  the  latter  end 
of  summer,  where  green  food  has 
not  been  given  is  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  keep  the  birds'  health  up. 


Then,  of  course,  there  are  vermin 
(the  tick,  the  louse  and  the  mite), 
which,  il  allowed  to  exist,  will 
undermine  the  health  of  your  birds. 

Roup  proper  can  be  distinguished 
from  a  simple  catarrh  bv  the  fact 
that  the  former  has  a  highly  dis- 
agreeable odor,  and  in  the  last 
form/ it  is  always  accompanied  by 
ulcerated,  mouths  and  growths 
forming  in  the  head,  eye  or  neck, 
and  sometimes  in  other  parts  of 
the  body. 

The  latter  form,  is  a  most 
dangerous  and  undesirable  subject, 
and  for  ypur  own  future  suc.cess 
aind  the  welfare  of  "poultry  breed- 
ing, you  should  always  kill  and 
burn  all  such  birds.  There  is  no 
getting  away  from  the  fact  that 
birds  which  have  once  been  attack- 
ed with  a  severe  type  of  roup  are 
never  the  same,  though  •  vou  may 
not  see  it,  it  will  come  out,  in  the 
next  generation.  Herein  lies  the 
secret  of  weakly  chicks,  and  what- 
ever you  do  with  such  birds  ;  it  is 
not  right  to  sell  eggs  from  them 
for  incubating  nor  to  dispose  of 
any  of  the  birds  either,  and  there- 
by spreading  the  trouble  to  your 
own  detriment  as  well  as  to 
others. 

Roup  is  most  difficult  to  eradi- 
cate if  once  it  gets  hold  of  a  place, 
w  hich  is  a  good  reason  why  every 
bird  on  manifesting  sure  -symptons 
should  at  once  be  destroyed,  no 
matter  how  valuable.  The  dis- 
charge of  mucous  matter  from  the 
membranes  'rets  thrown  all  over 
the  houses  and  yards  by  the  sick 
birds  shaking  the'ir  heads  to  throw 
it  off  :  and  being  highly  infectious 
there  is  no  wonder  then  that  we 
hear  of  so  many  getting  their 
stock  wiped  out  for  them. 

The  treatment  of  roup  has  to  be 
studied  according  to  the  stage  it 
has  reached  and  the  severity  of 
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BarrMi  Plvmniith  Rnrks  ■  '  kl. 181  an,i  SP-  at  Victoria  p.  &  K.  c. 

Barrea  nymouin  kocks  .  M  ow  .  m  an(>  Meda,  Fgsendon  Show 

Vic;  1st  and  Sp.  Adelaide  P.  &  K.  Club  Show,  1911  ;  Hens  and  Huliets, 
all  winners.  P.  *  K.  <'.  Show,  Adelaide,  1911  :  lei,  2nd,  and  3rd  Pullet, 
March  Boy  al  Show.    Good  Utility,  £1  Is 

Buff   Clrninntnns  •    Birdi  lH'  and  2nd  Ckl.,  lit  and  2nd  Pullet,  Marr-h 
mi  vi  pmijtvii*  .  Boya|  Snow>    (jood  sound  color  and  healthy  stock  ; 
alio  good  winter  layers  and  splendid  birdi  for  Export  trade.  £1  Is.  setting. 


Rhode  Island  Reds 


America's  leading  utility  birds,  lately  imported 
into  Australia  by  me. 


U/hito  Plwmnnth  Rnrlrc  ■  Snow-white  birds,  easy  lo  breed  and  rea  r 
Willie  nymOUin  KOCKS.  typicai  Farnier.8f0wiiK0Od  Winter  Layers 

»nd  excellent  Table  Birds.    1st  and  2nd  Ckl.,  lit  and  2nd  Pullet,  March 

Royal  show.    £|  Is. 

U/hito  nrninntnnc  ■  Imported  and  ptize-winning  stock.  Won  1st  Ckl, 
Villi Ic   urpiliyiuna  .   ut  pMel  Roya,  show^  Adelaide  September,  1910. 

1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  Ckl.,  1st  and  2nd  Pullet,  March  Royal  Show.  Uieat 
Winter  Layers  and  good  Table  Birds.    £1  Is.  setting. 

Dak  in  Dupk«  •  Never  beiten  in  show  pen.  Four  Firsts,  l  Second,  2  Sp 
rcivm  uukiu  •  at  p  &  K  C|ul)  show  Adelaide,  1911,  out  of  five  entries 

Two  Firsts,  1  Second  and  Special  at  Royal  A.  &  H.  Show,  Adeleide,  Sept. 

1910,  out  of  three  entries.    A  limited  number  of  Settings  at  £2  2s. 


I  am  now  booking  orders  for  breeding  peni>.    I  mate  my  breeding  pens  in  J 

Book  early  avo 

E#|<  securely  packed  and  delivered  on  Rail  or  Coach  (buyer  pays  carriage).  Kg 
Terms:  Cash  with  Order.      I  keep  nothing  but  Al 


Could  not  supply  all  oiden  last  season. 


une  and  will  supply  eggi  for  setting, 
id  difsapointment. 

;s  All  Stamped  koononwarra.  My  Stotfk  won  23  prizes  at  Royal  Show,  March  2921. 
Stock.      I  cull  heavily  and  breed  only  from  the  Best. 


P.  O.  MANUEL,   Enfield,  S.A. 


Telephone :  Central  273. 
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the  attack.  With  the  catarrhal 
form  you  can  effect  a  cure  by 
washing  the  mouth,  nostrils  and 
eyes  with  warm  water  and  Condv's 
fluid,  in  its  first  stapes.  In  the 
later  stages,  or  diptheric  form,  von 
must  also  remove  the  cheesy 
growths,  which  have  collected  in 
the  throat,  and  mouth,  and  then 
paint  tile  parts  with  kerosene. 
Alcohol,  such  as  whiskey  or  brandy] 
diluted  with  water  can  be  used  for 
cleansing  the  mouth  ;  and  to  be 
successful  in  the  treatment  of  roup 
you  must  give  persistent  attention 
to  vour  stock,  for  at  least  two  or 
three  times  a  day  ;  the  mouth  and 
nostrils  require  washing. 

All  affected  birds  must  be  kept 
in  clean  and  comfortable  quarters, 
and  fed  on  soft  food.  An  equable 
temperature  of  about  sixty  decrees 
is  best  to  maintain  where  ,  the,  sick 
birds  are. 

An  effectual  treatment  we  have 
seen  used  in  the  early  stapes  of 
roup,  is  to  give  a  peppercorn  every 
day,  or  a  pill  made  of  lard,  Hour, 
mustard  and  cayenne.  The  drink- 
ing water  should  have  a  little 
sulphate  of  iron  added  as  a  tonic, 
and  one  drop  of  creosote  to  every 
pint  of  water,  which  acts  as  a 
grand,  antiseptic  and  preserver  of 
animal  tissues. 

To  minimise  the  spread  of  roup 
observe  absolute  cleanliness,  and 
in  the  case  of  back  yards  or  small 
runs  the  droppings  should  be  re- 
moved every  morning,  and  the 
sleeping  quarters  kept  sweet  and 
clean. 

Where  the  majority  of  poultry 
keepers  who  get  this  trouble  in  an 
aggravated  form  fail,  is  to  realise 
the  great  importance  of  removing 
a  sick  bird  from  the  health}-  ones 
the  moment  it  is  noticed.  In 
many  cases  do  we  find  the  diseased 
birds  at  liberty  with  the  whole 
flock.  Can  it  be  wondered  at  then 
that  the  whole  lot  go  bad  some 
day,  and  this  particularly  so  where 
birds  are  poorly  fed  and  neglected. 

In  England  and  America  roup  is 
most  evident  in  the  damp  and 
winter  season,  whereas  here  its 
ravages  are  mostly  felt  when  we 
get  well  into  the  hot  weather  and 
always  mostly  towards  the  end  of 
the  dry  season. 

I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  the 
lack  of  proper  nourishment  has 
much  to  do  with  the  origin  of  this 
malady,  as  well  as  the  predispos- 
ing causes  mentioned.  During  the 
winter  season  in  England  and 
America,  and  during  the  hot  season 
here,  is  tne  time  that  natural  green 
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stuff  and  animal  life  is  scarce,  con* 
sequentlv  the  fowls  are  denied 
the  best  life-giving  constituents  ; 
unless  it  be  that  their  owner  tho- 
roughly understands  these  natural 
phenomena  and  make  up  for  it  by 
supplying  artificially  what  they 
require  to  maintain  normal  health 
and  strength.  I  meet  the  question 
occasionally,  why  is  it  Air.  So  and 
so  never  seems  to  get  roup  in  his 
yards  !  1  sav,  simply  because  he 
feeds  well,  tends  to  the  creaturu 
comforts  of  his  Hock,  does  not 
allow  his  place  to  become  foul  or 
dirty  and  sees  to  it  that  thev'  have 
ample  fresh  green  food  regularly, 
and  a  little  fresh  butcher's  offal 
occasionally- 

Reverting  to  the  treatment  ol 
the  diptheric  form,  the  ulcerated 
parts  should  be  painted  with  the 
following  lotion  : — 

Carbolic  Ac.  ...  i  drachm 

Sulphurous  Ac.  Sol.  3  drachms 

Tinct  Per  Iron  ...  4  drachms 

(ilvcerine  ...  4  drachms 

Care  should  lie  taken  that  none 
of  the  lotion  gets  over  the  birds- 
throat.  It  can  be  put  on  with  a 
fine  cairiel  hair  pen,  or  a  feaither, 
and  these  should  be  carefully  pro- 
tected when  out  of  use,  and  burned 
when  done  with. 

It  is  generally  advisable  when  a 
bird  is  convalescent  to  build  them 
up  as  soon  as  possible  by  giving 
nourishing  food,  and  a  little 
Parrishes,  or  Cod  liver  oil. 

The  tuberculosed,  birds  are  easily 
marked  by  the  fact  thev  soon  gc 
light  and  get  emaciated.  Con- 
sumption or  liver  disease  are 
either  or  both  present,  and  if 
thev  assume  a  rapid  course  the 
bird  soon  succumbs.  If  such  birds 
should  be  temporarily  restored  tc 
health,  thev  should  never  be  bred 
from,  and  are  unsound  as  human 
food.  Thei-  are  a  serious  menace 
to  vour  flock,  and  if  you  retain 
them  you  will  assuredly  have  much 


September,  l9l2 


Eqqs!  Eqqs! 

Sittings  from  Heavy  Laying 

White  Leghorns 
Black  Leghorns 
Black  Orpingtons 
SilverWyandottes 

15  Eggs  to  cacli,  setting.  Guaranteed 
fertile  or  replaced.    10/6  per  setting. 

T.  E.  YELLAND, 
S. A.  Farmers'  Co-Op.  Union,  Ltd.  S 


trouble;  and  this  I  must  here  im- 
press on  breeders  is  the  reason  ■ 
so  much  disease  in  certain  yards. 

Moreover,  when  the  tubercolosis 
is  in  the  liver,  it  is  claimed  by 
authorities  that  the  bacilli  will 
reach  the  oviduct,  consequently 
will  become  incorporated  in  th« 
white  of  the  egg  amd  probably  is 
the  yolk  too.  Where  is  the  limit 
to  trouble  then  ?  With  experience! 
have  been  won  over  to  absolute 
belief  in  this  hyothes'is,  and,  at 
that  account  must  stromdv  counsel 
breeders  here  to  give  over  retain- 
ing this  trouble  but  use  the  an 
and  see  that  all  bodies  are  burie; 
deeply,  or  consumed  by  fire,  m 
that  there  is  no  possibility  of  cle(ai 
birds  coming  in  contact  witJ 
them. — "  Fanciers'  Gazette." 

 <$>  

The  chirp  of  a  happy  chick  is  plea 
sant.  but  the  cry  of_  the  comfortles 
is  worse  than  a  tin  whistle. 

Chicks,   like     children    don't  wan 

coddling.      Warmth,    fresh    air,  sur 

shine,  exercise,  and  food  is  all  the 

ask     for.     Don't    forget    the  fres 

air  and  sunshine  and  exercise  an 
warmth — see  ? 

Warmth  for  the  first  few  days  i: 
perhaps,  the  most  important,  wit 
pure  air,  but  don't  roast  them.  Tha 
should  come  later. 


South  Australian  poultry  owners  hav 
found  that  the  very  best  remedy 
for  the  TICK  CURSE  is 

Faulding's 
Phenytas. 


Periodically  dip  the  infested  birds  and  spray  infested  houses  and  runs  witl 
Faulding's  Phenytas  and  there  will  be  no  further  fear  of  tick. 
FAULDING'S  PHENYTAS  la  AfcaalnU  OBHTH   TO  THE  Tl«! 


September,  LJH2 
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Do  your  hens  l»y  when  Eggs  are  high 
in  prioe,  or  when  they  are  dirt  cheap '! 

'  Botany 

EGG  PRODUCER." 

is  what  they  require. 

Composed  of  MEAT,  BLOOD,  BONE 
MEAL  and  BONE  GRIT. 

71b  bags,  1/9  ;  141bs,  2/9  ;  281bs  4/9 ; 
owt9,  16/6. 

If  you  cannot  obtain  it  through  your 
Storekeeper,  write  to  the  Sole  Agents, 

King  &  Co.,  Waymouth  Street. 


Breeding  Table  Birds. 


In  producing  table  fowls,  the 
primary  consideration  is  rapidity 
of  growth  and  the  proper  distri- 
bution and  quality  of  flesh.  In 
this  direction  first  crosses  are  of 
great  value — i.e.,  a  cross  between 
two  pure  breeds,  which  results  in 
strong  yigorous  chickens  able  to 
withstand  the  amount  of  forcing 
necessary  to  prepare  them  for  the 
market  in  the  shortest  possible 
time.  The  more  quickly  the  birds 
mature,  the  more  profit  will  be 
made.  The  birds  should  be  ready 
for  market  at  from  16  to  20  weeks 
from  the  time  of  hatching.  The 
temperament  of  the  breeds  select- 
ed .should  also  be  considered — a 
restless,  active  breed  will  not  fat- 
ten well,  and  should  therefore  be 
avoided.  The  following  will  be 
found  among  the  best  crosses  for 
the  purpose  : — An  Indian  Game 
cockerel  with  anv  of  the  following 
hens  :  Dorkings,  Faverolles,  Or- 
pingtons, and  Wyandottes.  All  the 
above  are  very  docile,  and  will 
give  excellent  results.  In  select- 
ing the  birds,  care  must  be  taken 
to  choose  those  specimens  show- 
ing the  best  table  properties — viz., 
short-legged,  blocky  birds  with 
fine  bone  and  having  good  round 
full  breasts.  The  progeny  from 
these  will  mature  much  more 
quickly  than  those  from  long-legged 
heaw-l>oned  birds.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  breed  onlv  from  strong 
robust  birds,  those  that  mature 
most  quickly,  and  that  have  also 
been  bred  from  quickly  maturing 
ancestors.  The  above  are  speci- 
ally recommended  for  table  birds. 

—  Feeding.  — 

To  get  the  quickest  returns,  the 
birds  should  be  fed  largely  on  soft 
food,  as  it  is  more  easily  assimi- 
lated than  hard  grain.  For  the 
first  week,  feed  every  two  hours, 
haird-boiled  eggs,  and  stale  bread 
crumbs  alternately  with  small 
seeds,  such  as  panicum  or  small 
millets.  Then  leave  off  the  egg 
and  bread  crumbs,  and  substitute 
a  mash  consisting  of  1  part  bran 
and  2  parts  pollard  mixed  into  a 
crumbly  mass,  not  sticky,  with 
hot  separated  milk.  After  three 
weeks,  a  little  cracked  maize  and 
wheat  will  be  relished  by  the 
chickens.  Four  feeds  a  day  will 
now  be  sufficient,  two  of  which 
should  be  bran  and  pollard.  A 
little  Sunlight  oilcake  mixed  with 
the  latter  every  other  time  will 
give  variety.  Feed  a  little  fresh 
meat  or  green  bone  once  a  day, 
as  nothing  else  will  make  them 
grow  so  q trick ly.  Give  the  chicken*! 
all    the    run    possible  during  the 


first  three  mouths,  then  place 
them  in  small  yards  in  limited 
numbers.  This  is  to  retard  their 
exercise  ;  otherwise  they  will  not 
fatten,  and  a  large  amount  of  food 
will  be  utilised  m  making  muscle 
rather  than  ilesh.  Give  plenty  of 
green  food,  lucerne  for  preference, 
and  as  much  separated  milk  as 
they  will  drink.  Keep  clean,  cool 
water  always  before  them.  Plenty 
of  good  sharp  grit  and  crushed 
oyster  shells  are  indispensable. 
Crushed  charcoal  will  also  be 
beneficial  in  keeping  the  crops 
sweet  and  preventing  diarrhoea. 
During  the  last  fortnight,  the 
birds  should  be  put  in  coops  and 
fed  on  soft  food  only,  to  which 
should  be  added  5  per  cent,  of 
coarse  fat  or  suet.  This  should 
be  fed  three  times  a  dav,  as  much 
as  they  will  eat.  The  birds 
should  now  be  kept  in  semi-dark- 
ness between  feeds  ;  this  will  keep 
them  quiet.  With  the  above  treat- 
ment they  should  be  prime  condi- 
tion in  20  weeks. 

 €>  

Compating  Mites  and  Lice 
on  Poultry. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  lice 
that  attack  poultry.  They  subsist 
mainly  on  the  feathers,  and  perhaps 
an  the  epidermal  scales.  They  are 
found  largely  on  the  head  and  neck, 
under  the  wings  ancj  about  the  vent, 
and  when  present  in  large  numbers 
they  cause  the  fowls  much  discomfort. 
I'vrethrum,  or  Persian  insect  powder, 
powdered  sulphur,  and  some  of  the 
various  preparations  on  the  market, 
such  as  the  louse  powders,  are  good 
in  combating  these  pests.  The  "hens 
can  be  dusted  with  one  of  these  pow- 
ders after  they  have  gone  to  roost. 
Have  the  powder  in  a  box  with  a  per- 
forated cover,  grasp  the  fowl  by  the 
legs,  and  shake  the  powder  well 
among  the  feathers.  Dust  at  least 
three  times,  at  intervals  of  about  a 
week,  in  order  to  catch  the  lice  which 
hatch  out  after  the  first  dusting.  The 
mites  subsist  on  the  blood  of  the 
fowls,  and  are  not  usually  found  on 
tbe  bodies  of  the  bird,  except'when  at 
roost  or  on  the  nest.  During  the  day 
they  inhabit  cracks  and  crevices  of 
the  walls,  roosts,  and  nests.  Sitting 
hens  an-  often  so  annoyed  that  they 
are  compelled  to  leave  the  nest  in 
order  to  relieve  themselves  of  these 
parasites.  The  free  use  of  kerosene 
about  the  nests  and  perches  is  useful 
in  fighting  the  mites.  The  walls  of 
the  house  may  be  sprayed  with  kero- 
sene, the  operation  being  repeated 
every  three  or  four  days  for  two 
weeks.  Trisect  powders  are  of  little 
avail. 

Hie  following  method  has  proved 
excellent  in  ridding  houses  of  mites 
and  tice  when  the  weather  conditions 
an-  such  as  to  permit  I  he  birds  being 
kept   outside    the    house    for    five  or 


six  hours  :  Close  all  the  doors  and 
windows,  and  see  that  there  are  no 
cracks  or  other  openings  to  admit 
air.  (iet  an  iron  vessel  and  set  it  on 
gravel  or  sand  near  the  centre  of  the 
house  ;  place  a  handful  of  shavings  in 
the  vessel,  saturate  this  with  kero- 
sene oil,  and  then  sprinkle  on  the  top 
of  the  shavings  a  quantity  of  sulphur, 
estimated  at  the  rate  of  1  ft.  to 
every  80  or  100  square  feet  of  floor 
space.  Instead  of  using  the  shavings 
and  kersene,  the  sulphur  can  be 
saturated  with  wood  alcohol.  When 
everything  else  is  in  readiness,  light 
the  material  and  hastily  leave  the 
house.  There  is  very  little  danger  of 
fire  when  proper  precautions  have 
been  taken  to  have  plenty  of  soil 
beneath  the  vessel.  Allow  the  house 
to  remain  closed  for  three  or  four 
hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  one 
can  safely  conclude  that  there  are  no 
living  beings  inside.  Now  throw  all 
the  doors  and  windows  wide  open,  so 
as  to  drive  out  the  sulphur  fumies 
thoroughly,  and  then  the  fowls  may 
be  allow-ed  to  enter.  Let  them  in  one 
by  one,  and  as  each  enters  catch  it 
and  dust  it  well  with  insect  powder, 
which  will  destroy  the  pests  on  the 
birds. 

Tobacco  dust  is  also  good  to  use 
instead  of  insect  powder.  The  birds 
and  house  will  have  been  freed  from 
vermin  for  a  time,  but  the  eggs  of 
the  insects  have  not  been  destroyed, 
and  in  a  week  another  swarm  will 
be  hatched  out.  Therefore,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  repeat  t  he  operation  once 
or  twice  before  the  pests  are  exter- 
minated. After  this,  care  should  be 
taken  to  see  that  no  strange  fowl  be 
admitted  to  the  house  or  yard  with- 
out having  been  thoroughly  rid  of 
lice,  as  one  affected  hen  will  con- 
taminate all  the  rest. — "  Agricultural 
News." 


"RftflHprQ  I  Can  y°UWPiteus 

IVCttUCl  O  :  something  about 
your  methods  of  breeding,  rearing, 
and  managing  Live  Stock  ?  Let 
us  have  it  if  it  will  only  till  the 
baefc  mt  a  Poet  ca#d 
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Period  of  Mating  for  Fer- 
tility. 

Tin  following  experiment  was 
undertaken  to  determine  how  soon 
after  mating  eggs  became  suf- 
ficiently fertile  to  yield  chicks  savs 
the  Rural  World  : — For  this  purpose 
there  were  selected  twenty  Ply- 
mouth Rock  hens  one  vear  old, 
that  had  been  laying  heavily  dur- 
ing the  five  to  seven  months  pre- 
ceding, but  had  not  been  in  the 
company  of  male  birds  since  they 
were  young  chickens.  Late  on  the 
evening  of  May  2.sth  a  cockerel 
twelve  months  old  was  placed  in 
the  pen  with  them,  and  kept  there 
until  the  close  of  the  test.  The 
eggs  laid  each  succeeding  day  until 
June  the  6th  were  incubated.  The 
eleven  eggs  laid  May  the  26th 
were  all  removed  after  being  in 
the  incubator  eight  davs.  Eight 
of  them  were  clear,  and  the  three 
others  showed  yery  slight  traces 
of  fertility.  At  the  same  time  the 
eight  eggs  laid  May  the  27th  were 
examined,  and  three  of  them 
showed  clear,  three  were  slightly 
cloudy,  and  two  had  good  stroii}> 
centres  and  radiating  lines.  From 
these  eggs  two  good  strong  chicks 
were  hatched  on  the  twentieth  day 
of  incubation.  The  best  results 
were  obtained  from  the  eggs  laid 
on  June  the  2nd,  eight  davs  after 
the  introduction  of  the  male  bird. 
From  the  twelye  eggs  laid  that 
dav  ten  good  chicks  were  hatched 
and  two  e<rgs  were  complct  1  in- 
fertile. These  tests  shows  that 
development  may  commence  early 
for  eggs  laid  by  two  of,  the 
hens  on  MayT  the  27th,  not 
more  than  40  hours  after  mating, 
yielded  vigorous  ehickis. 


Winter  Feeding  of  Poultry. 


The  best  results  cannot  be 
achieved,  either  with  laying  hens 
or  growing  stock,  if  the  same 
foods  are  employed  throughout  the 
yeaf  ;  yet  many  practical  poultry- 
keepers  make  the  serious  mistake 
of  using  identically  the  same  meals 
and  grains  during  the  cold  as  dur- 
ing the  hot  weather,  apparently 
oblivious  to  the  fact  that  certain 
foods  are  only  suitable  for  sum- 
mer, while  others  give  better  re- 
sults during  the  winter  months. 
With  the  season  of  the  year  the 
diet  pi  the  fowls  should  be  varied, 
as  this  not  only  assists  in  keep- 
ing them  healthier,  and  conse- 
quently more  profitable,  but  in 
many  instances  food  is  actually 
saved.  It  is  a  fact  needing  no 
proof  that  if  the  same  foods  are 
used  week  after  week,  and  month 
after  month,  the  birds  become 
satiated,  and  do  not  eat.  so  readily 
as  healthy  and  vigorous  birds 
should. 

The  most  suitable  foods  for 
winter  use  are  those  containing  a 
fairly  high  proportion  of  carbohyd- 
rates, this  being  the  element  that 
assists  in  the  production  of  heat, 
and  as  far  as  possible  foods  should 
be  selected  that  contain  some- 
where in  the  neighbourhood  of  65 
pel'  cent.  For  summer  use  55  per 
cent,  is  ample.  The  fait,  while  it 
assists  in  the  production  of  heat, 
has  a  fattening  effect,  and  the  pro- 
portion should  not  vary  greatly 
between  winter  and  summer  ;  for 
fattening  birds  the  food  should' 
contain  about  5  per  cent.,  and  for 
laving  hens  or  growing  stock 
about  2  per  cent.     The  remaining 


essential  element  is  albuminoids,  or 
nitrogenous  matter,  which  goes  to 
the  formation  of  bone,  feathers, 
muscle,  blood,  eggs,  and  the  like. 
Young  stock  or  laying  hens  re- 
quire a  more  generous  proportion 
than  fattening  or  other  classes  of 
fowls,  and  the  food  for  the  former 
should  contain  about  15  per  cent., 
and  for  the  latter  12  -per  cent. 

Barleymeal  is  an  extremely  use- 
ful food  for  cold  weather,  as  it,  is 
fairly  strong  in  carbohydrates  and 
fat.  Mixed  with  middlings  in  the 
proportion  of  two  of  the  former  to 
one  of  the  latter  it  makes  a<n  ex- 
cellent ration,  one  upon  which  the 
birds  do  exceedingly  will.  Barley- 
meal  is  not  so  extensively  used  as 
it  might  be  with  advantage,  and 
man\  people  appear  to  prefer 
middlings,  under  the  impression 
that  it  is  cheaper.  Mai/.emeal  in 
small  quantities  gives  good  results 
but  it  should  be  only  sparingly 
used,  not  more  tha.u  one  part  to 
live  or  six  of  the  barleymeal  and 
middlings.  In  larger  quantities  it 
produces  fat  too  quickly  at  the 
expense  of  eggs  and  flesh.  Pea 
and  bean  meals  are  very  strong,  in 
albuminoids,  and  are  therefore  of 
no  particular  use  for  winter  ;  the 
excess  of  nitrogenous  matter,  how- 
ever, assists  in  the  formation  of 

First  thing  in  the  morning,  when 
the  crops  and  intestines  of  the 
birds  are  quite  or  almost  empty, 
it  is  advisable  to  give  mash,  as 
this  is  so  much  more  easily 
assimilated  than  grain.  During  cold 
weather  it  should  be  supplied 
warm,  because  it  is  obvious  that 
if  a  large  quantity  of  cold  water 
is  taken  into  the  system  more  oi 
the  food  will  be  required  to  main- 
tain the  bodily  temperature,  thus 
leaving  less  for  the  production  of 
eggs-  When  the  weather  is  hot 
cold  mash  may  be  great,  but 
rather  than  allow  the  birds  to  eat 
it  in  this  condition  during  the 
winter  I  would  feed  on  grain  alone. 
If  it  is  possible  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  cooking  the  food  over- 
night so  much  the  better,  as  this 
renders  it  considerably  more 
digestible,  besides  saving  the  laboui 
of  preparing  it  first  thing  in  the 
morning,  when  there  is  nearly  al- 
wavs  somewhat  of  a  rush  to  get 
all  the  feeding  over  before  break- 
fast. Excellent  steamers  or  cookers 
can  be    bought    very  reasonably 

The  cooker  is  extremely  useful 
for  other  purposes,  such  as  steam- 
ing clover  hay,  soaking  grain,  01 
cooking  small  potatoes,  or  house- 
hold scraps  for  mixing  with  the 
morning  mash. 

In  ths  afternoon  hard  grain 
should   be   employed,    for   the  op- 


"THE  KELLY" 

DUPLEX  GRINDING  MILL. 

We  receive  many  enquiries  for  a  mill  to  be  operated  by 
hand  power,  and  we  are  pleased  to  say  that  th its  mill  is  the 
moit  practical  Mill  for  hand  power  we  have  ever  seen.  One 
man  can  easily  grind  HOlbs.  per  hour, 

Cracks  grain  for  Poultry.         No  end  thrust  on  shaft. 
Call  and  inspect,  or  write  us  for  further  particulars. 

NORMAN  &  CO., 

BANK  STREET,  ADELAIDE. 

CJ-     X^.  LILL, 

HOUSE,  LAND,  AND   ESTATE  AGENCY. 
257,  GRENFELL  STREET  (opp.  New  Market!. 
Properties  of  all  descriptions— City  an  d    Suburban — for    investment.  Acre9 
near  Morphetf  ville,  just  suit  gardener  s  for  nursery  work,  especially  adapted 
for    it  — real    good    honest    bargains.      Plans   forwarded   on   application.  A 
fust    class  Separator  small  size,  as  good  as  new,  for  sale    at  half  price. 
Note  address— 257,  Grenfell  Street. 
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posite  reason  to  that  for  supplying 
tn&sh  in  the  morning  ;  in  this  ease 
a  food  is  required  that  takes  a 
long  time  to  digest,  so  as  to  last 
the  birds  through  the  night,  in 
winter  sometimes  thirteen  or  four- 
teen hours  long.  Wheat,  barley, 
and  a  very  little  maize  are  the 
most  suitable  grains  for  the 
purpose.  The  last-mentioned  needs 
to  be  used  carefully,  and  should 
□nlv  be  given  in  very  small 
quantities,  and  then  only  when  the 
weather  is  cold.  As  already  in- 
Jicated,  maize  has  the  effect  oi 
producing  fat  rather  than  eggs, 
ind  thus  is  unsuitable  for  laying 
lens  or  stock  birds.  It  is  unwise 
to  mix  the  grains  together,  as  in 
the  case  of  barley  and  maize,  for 
instance,  the  birds  eat  all  the 
atter  and  lea.ve  the  barley,  o) 
A-hich  thev  are  not-  particularly 
ond  ;  the  better  plan  is  to  suppK 
Jte  grains  separately,  thereby  en- 
suring the  birds  receiving  a  propel 
supply. 

Some  poultry -keepers  are  in  the 
labit  of  providing  their  hens  ver\ 
iberallv  with  stimulants,  in  the 
lope — sometimes  a  false  one — that 
■gg  production  will  thereby  be 
T-eatlv  encouraged.  Stimulants 
indoubtedlv  serve  a  very  useful 
mrpose,  but  they  must  be  used 
vith  care,  as  if  overdone  thev  pro- 
>ablv  do  more  harm  tham  good, 
ja  no  circumstances  should  the 
lirections  be  disobeyed,  and  a 
arger  supply  given  to  the  hens,  as 
jt  is  evident  that  the  manufac- 
urers  are  not  likely  to  err  on  the 
ide  of  recommending  too  little.  A 
triking  instance  of  this  came 
nder  rav  notice  a  little  while  ago 
k  poultry-keeper  secured  a  fairly 
irge  supply  of  one  of  the  well- 
nown  powders,  and  in  the  direc 
[ions  is  stated  that  so  much  was 

0  be  supplied  on  alternate  morn- 
lgs.  He  conceived  the  brilliant 
lea  that  if  he  provided  the  birds 

1  ith    the    same    quantity  every 

2  Poultry  Papers  for  Is. 


THE  AUSTRALIAN  HEN 
AND  FANCIERS'  FRIEND 


"  best  Poultry  &  Fancie'»'  Caper 

the  Commonwealth.  It  is  published 
rice  a  month  and  costs  5i.  a  year,  p<  at 
But  to  prove  iti  raloe,  we  (hall  tend 
>u  12  back  numbers — a  liberal  poultry 
Ineation— post  free,  for  It.  Money  back 
yon  are  not  satisfied.  Write  to-day  before 
ey  hare  all  gone. 

'he  Australian  Hen 

AND  FANCIERS'  FRIEND, 
754  GEORGE  ST.,  SYDNEY,  N.S.W. 


morning  he  would  procure,  if  not 
twice  the  number  of  eggs,  at  all 
events  a  much  larger  supply.  As 
any  practical  man  will  guess,  he 
quickly  ruined  the  digestions  of  his 
hens,  and  he  actually  obtained  m 
the  long  run  considerably  fewei 
eo&s-  A  small  quantity  during 
very  cold  weather,  or  with  rathei 
backyard  birds',  is  to  be  recom- 
mended, but  its  constant  use  is 
bv  no  .means  advocated.  The  best 
method  of  giving  the  powder  is  by 
mixing  it  with  the  morning  mash, 
as  in  this  manner  each  bird  re- 
ceives an  equal  share.  "  Poultry." 

 §  

Fowls  for  Everybody. 


If  vou  have  a  back  yard  in  town 
vou  can  keep  from  six  to  a  dozen 
laving  hens,  and  if  you  haive  a 
suburban  allotment  of  from  quarter 
to  one  acre,  then  you  could  keep 
up  to  roo  hens,  and  then  the 
mistress  of  the  house  could  be 
adding  a  little  to  the  income  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  eggs. 

From  the  kitchen  of  every  house- 
hold there  is  sufficient  refuse  to 
keep  a  few  fowls,  which  conse- 
quently keeps  down  the  feed  bill. 

Those  keeping  a  small  number  of 
hens  in  a  backyard  for  egg  produc- 
tion should  never  have  a  rooster 
with  them,  for  the  following 
reasons  : — You  will  get  a  better 
percentage  of  eggs  without  him. 
The  eggs,  not  being  fertilized  will 
keep  longer  and  better. 

Another  hen  could  be  kiept  in 
place  of  him  (the  rooster),  there- 
by giving  you  more  eggs.  His 
crowing  propensities  are  often  ob- 
jectionable. Lastly,  chicks  off  him 
are  no  use  to  you,  as  they  can 
never  get  proper  justice  reared  in 
a  back  yard. 

The  plan  is  to  replenish  your 
yard  every  second  year,  by  buying 
in  six  to  eight  months  old  pullets. 

This  sarnie  course  can  be  pro- 
fitably adopted  by  those  who  go 
in  for  egg  production  on  a  large 
scale,  and  who  have  not  a  satis- 
factory run  to  breed  and  rear 
birds  on. 

Then,  again,  no  one  living  in  the 
country,  or  anywhere  in  the  bush, 
should  be  without  a  few  fowls,  for 
there  is  no  more  absurd  proceed- 
ing, to  our  mind,  than  that  of  a 
person  living  in  the  country  going 
to  the  store  for  eggs,  while  they 
are  throwing  away  refuse  from  the 
kitchen  which  would  produce  them 
eggs,  along  with  the  vegetation 
and  herbage  growing  about,  which 


is  equal  to  hail  a  fowl's  dietary 
when  they  can  get  it. 

At  this  season  all  will  be  busy 
hatching,  or  putting  down  eggs  for 
that  purpose.  During  these  months 
the  atmospheric  conditions  are 
conducive  to  good  results,  as  the 
temperature  is  fairly  equable,  and 
the  necessary  moisture  is  avail- 
able, thait  is  for  hatching  naturally 
under  birds.  With  the  incubators, 
of  course,  the  conditions  are  pro- 
duced artificially  at  pleasure  in 
cold  or  warm  weather. 

In  setting  a  fowl  it  is  preferable 
to  have  them  on  the  ground,  -either 
in  a  vacant  shed  or  under  a  bush. 
Select  the  situation  with  the  open 
side  facing  the  east,  so  that  the 
hen  will  get  a  little  of  the  early 
morning  sun,  but  otherwise 
roughly  shaded,  and  protected  from 
other  fowls  or  vermin.  Firm  soil 
is  best,  and  to  prepare  the  nest 
vou  should  scoop  out  a  hollow 
about  the  size  of  the  fowl  to  about 
two  to  three  incher  deep,  and  fill 
in  with  a  fair  quantity  of  fine 
straw  or  hay. 

In  removing  a  clucky  hen  to 
your  nest  it  should  be  done  under 
cover  of  darkness,  and  immediately 
before  doing  so  you  should  take  a 
shovel  and  fill  with  soil,  and  heat 
over  fire  till  warm  enough  to 
handle,  and  place  under  straw  in 
nest.  Then  warm,  a  few  china 
or  dummy  eggs  and  place  in  nest. 
Then  you  can  carefully  remove  the 
hen  and  place  oh  her  new  nest. 
Some  readers  will  say,  why  this 
trouble  in  warming  the  soil  and 
the  eggs.  Well  it  ensures  vou  of 
the  hen  taking  kindly  to  her  new 
nest,  and  now  some  of  -you  will 
see  the  secret  of  your  nonsuccess 
on  previous  occasions,  when  hens 
absolutely  would  not  settle,  down 
on  new  cold  eggs,  the  temperature 
being  about  40  degrees,  while  the 
nest  vou  took  her  off  was  103  deg. 
After  vour  clucky  has  settled  down 
and  you  come  to  give  her  her 
proper  eggs,  it  is  also  advisable  to 
warm  them  before  placing  them 
underneath  her. 

It  is  attention  to  all  the  minor 
points  such  as  these  that  ensures 
better  results. 

If  at  all  possible,  the  run  or 
locality  where  a  hen  is  set  should 
have  green  feed  of  some  sort  grow- 
ing about,  so  that  she.  can  have 
what  she  wants,  and  always  have 
a  trav  with  some  wheat  and  a 
dish  of  fresh  water  beside  her  and 
y©ti  need  not  trouble  about  her 
much.  Orain  is  preferable  for  sit- 
ting hens.  Soft  food  causes  scours, 
which  is  very  irritating  to  the 
bird,  and  is  the  reason  of  many 
forsaking  their  nest. 
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<$>   Pigeon  Notes.  <# 


Diseases  of  Pigeons. 


"  From  the  Pigeon-' 

In  a  healthy  pigeon  the  feathers 
should  be  i'lose-1'it ing  and  the  ground- 
colour clear  and  clean. 

In  self  -  coloured  birds  the  bars 
should  stand  out  clear  and  well.  Any 
dulness  of  one  colour  against  the 
other  is  an  indication  that  all  is  not 
right. 

Pigeons'  feet  should  lie  moderately 
cool,  and  the  colour  of  the  legs  and 
feet  clear  and  bright. 

When  the  colour  of  the  feet  is  pale 
and  dull,  combined  with  dull  plumage, 
it  is  a  sure  sign  all  is  not  well. 

The  eye  is  an  important  factor  from 
which  health  or  condition  can  be 
judged. 

The  experienced  fancier  can  learn 
much  from  t he  eyes  of  his  pigeons. 
They  appear  to  speak  to  him  and  tell 
him  just  how  the  subject  feels.  Im- 
mediately the  birds  become  sick  the 
eye  indicates  the  trouble  sooner  than 
anything.  A  cljear  bright  eye  is  the 
surest    indication   of   health,     and  as 

soon  as  a  fancier  can  understand  read- 
ing the  health  of  his  pigeons  through 

the  optic  organs  he  has  learnt  much. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  mouth  and 
throat. 

In  young  and  old  the  most  common 
disease  amongst  pigeons  is  throat 
trouble. 

Open  the  beak  examine  the  throat 
well,  and  look  for  a  small  yellow  spot 

If  these  or  yellow-growths  are  to  be 
found  anywhere  in  the  mouth  it  is  a 
certain  indication  that  the  blood  is 
diseased. 

In  young  birds  of  from  four  or  five 
weeks  old  canker  is  very  common  e  ther 
in  the  pharynx  or  mouth.  When  the 
surface  can  be  got  at,  it  can  be 
treated  and  cured  ;  but  if  the  growth 
is  low  in  the  pharynx  treatment  is 
very  difficult,  and  it  is  best  to  kill 
the  subject. 


Examine  the  qeak.  It  should  be 
dry  and  free  from  stain. 

.Should  there  be  any  indication  on 
the  beak  of  stain  under  the  wattle, 
carefully  press  the  wattles  and  see 
if  there  is  any  mucous  discharge. 
Catarrh  and  one-eyed  cold  show  them- 
selves first  in  this  form. 

Birds  in  good  health  are  lively, 
vivacious,  their  feathers  tight  and 
close-fitting,  appetites  good,  droppings 
firm  and  clean,  nicely  tipped  with 
urine,  which  is  the  white  against  the 
coloured  ground  of  the  droppings. 

Too  much  importance  cannot  be 
attached  to  the  examination  of  the 
excretions  in  order  to  judge  as  to  the 
health  or  disease  of  subjects. 

Green,  watery,  foetid  droppings  are 
a  sure  sign  that  the  health  of  the 
bird  is  faulty. 

Small,  clear,  pebbly  excretions  from 
youngsters  in  the  nest  and  old  birds 
is  a  sign  that  the  food  is  right,  and 
that  they  are  thriving. 

Once  learn  exactly  how  the  subject 
should  be  in  its  normal  state,  and 
you  will  readily  appreciate  when 
disease  is  present.  A  pigeon  is 
diseased  when  any  of  its  functions  are 
not  carried  on  in  a  normal  manner, 
when  there  are  unusual  growths,  in- 
juries, or  parasites  affecting  any  of 
the  organs. 

One  of  the  most  important  habits 
to  acquire  is  to  look  at  a  bird  not  as 
an  individual  object  but  as  an  in- 
dividual made  of  .miany  parts,  each 
of  which  has  its  special  function  to 
periorir-w 

Thus  the  beak,  the  tongue,  the 
oesophagus,  the  crop,  the  ventricle 
succulent,  the  liver,  the  gizzard,  the 
gall,  the  duodenum  pancreas,  the 
small  intestine,  the  caecum,  the  large 
intestine,  the  ureters,  the  oviduct,  and 
the  rectum  all  perform  their  respective 
parts  to  give  nutrition  to  the  subject. 

The  health,  the  condition,  and  the 
very  life  of  a  pigeon  depends  upon 
the  organs  of  nutrition  doing  their 
work  well  and  effectively. 


After  being  eaten  the  food  passi 
into  the  crop. 

The  crop  is  simply  a  store  to  el 
able  a  bird  to  carry  food  from  i' 
feeding  ground  to  its  nest. 

from  thtt  crop  the  food  passes  in 
the  stomach  (ventricle  succulent). 

Viewed  from  the  front,  this  has  tlj 
appearance  of  a  small  subterranea 
passagu  leading  from  the  crop  to  tl 
gizzard. 

In  the  crop  the  grain  beconj 
softened  and  swollen  in  the  wat 
mixed  with  it.  After  this  and  dura 
its  passage  through  the  stomach  1 
the  gizzard  it  is  impregnated  wi" 
gastric  juice.  It  then  passes  into  tl 
gizzard,  which  is  really  the  secoi 
stomach,  or  last  stage  of  corn  in  i' 
complete  form,  for  although  swolh 
in  the  crop  and  mixed  with  gasti 
juice  in  the  stomach,  it  remains  whe 
corn,  and  affords  no  nourishment  I 
the  bird  until  it  reaches  the  gizzan 
The  gazzard  is  the  true  jaw  of  t 
pigeon  and  here  it  is  that  digesti 
has  its  seat  of  action.  In  the  gizzal 
by  the  help  of  grit  and  its  contract ioj 
corn  is  reduced  to  a  pulp  and  afti 
wards  discharged  into  the  intestine 
The  intestines  are  composed  of  t/\ 
parts,  the  small  and  the  large  1 
testine.  The  small  intestine  is  J 
long  narrow  tube  folded  many  tinr 
The  large  intestine  is  the  last  sta, 
of  the  food.  The  digestive  canal  t 
mi  nates  at  the  rectum. 

1  took  upon  the  organs  of  nutriti 
as    amongst    the    most  important 
pigeons.    Let  these  be  deranged  in  ej 
so  slight  a  maner,  loss  of  power  i 
mediately  follows,  for  the  blood 
comes  disordered,  leading  to  inaniti 

A  free,  easy  digestion  is  the  suri 
sign  that  birds  are  in  good  health. 

A  full  crop  at  night  and  an  emp 
crop  in  the  morning,  with  soui 
healthy  excretions  in  the  nest -bo 
or  on  the  floor  of  the  loft  is  a  hap 
augury  for  the  fancier  for  his  bii 
are  well. 

'Ihe  very  first  symptoms  that  f 
organs  are  deranged  is  the  remain: 
of    food    in    the    crop  beyond 
normal  time. 

'fake  as  an  example  the  hen  t 
has  just  laid  her  eggs. 

Generally  it  will  be  found  that 
forty-eight    hours     after  laying 
dibestion  is  slow,  and  the    crop  1 
contain    food    in     the     morning  { 
taken  of  the  previous  night. 

Resides  the  organs  of  nutrition 
find    in    a  bird's    body  the  nosti 
larynx,    trachea,   lungs  and   air  si 
which  together  constitute  the  resp 
tory  apparatus. 

The  principle   functions   of  this 
paratus  are  to  supply  oxygen  to j 
blood,  and  receive  in  return  carb< 
acid  gas  and  watery  vapour. 

Then   we  have   (he  circulatory 
paratus,     composed     of     the  he; 
arteries,     capillaries,    veins,  and! 


The  "  Comet "  is  the  Incubator 
You  should  buy. 


for^you  can  rely  on  getting  a  good  hatch.  Why  wait 
for  broody  hens,  when  you  can  get  eggs  hatched  so 
cheaply  and  without  trouble. 

Call  and  inspect  or  write  ns — 

NORMAN  &  CO., 

BANK  STREET,  ADELAIDE. 
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tiat ic-s.  which  carries  the  nutriment 
id  the  oxygen  to  every  part  of  the 
adv.  ami  brings  away  the  waste  and 
ist-oti"  material. 

A  liberal  covering  on  the  floor  of 
>ur  lofts  of  good  sawdust  to  .the 
ipth  of  half  an  inch  will  be  helpful 
checking  insects  and  vermin  among 
>ur  birds. 

The  depth  is  necessary,  because  if 
read  too  thinly,  directly  any  of  the 
rds  rise  to  fty^  or  even  flap  their 
ings,  they  will  blow  it  all  into 
laces  on  the  floor,  besides  causing  it 
i  enter  the  eyes  of  other  birds,  and 
ius  producing  inflammation  ;  but  if 
klf  an  inch  deep  none  will  rise,  but 
1  will  lie  "  dead  "  on  the  floor. 

Ticks,  lice,  fleas,  etc.,  are  dreadful 
rments  to  pigeons  if  allowed  to 
cumulate,  which  they  will  do  if  the 
oppings  are  allowed  to  remain  in 
aps. 

Have  your  lofts  roomy,  well  lighted 
id  amply  ventilated  ;  without 
aught,  though. 

Pigeons  are  nearly  all  perfectly 
frdv  as  regardc  cold,  and  will  care 
lr    themselves  as    regards    rain,  but 

*  tender  in  regard  to  draughts. 

lav?  your  perches  about  5in.  from 
ill  by  2 Jin.  wide  and  lOin.  apart, 
ith  corners  rounded  off  to  prevent 
Bury  while  flying. 

—  Food.  — 
As  regards  food,  maples,  tick  beans 
»d  tares  constitute  the  staple  diet, 
ith  a  relish  of  barley,  dari,  hemp- 
ed  and  canarv.  Cleanliness  above 
I  th  ings  in  the  houses  right  through 
conjunction  with-  regularity  in  feed- 
g,  will  ensure  success  so  far  as 
alth  of  stock  is  concerned. 

—  Off  Colours.  — 

In  conclusion,  a  thought  towards 
ie  growing  demand  for  off  colours 
worthy  of  serious  consideration 
om  many  points  of  view.  The  blue, 
yw  long  and  well  established,  can 
y  claim  to  a  wide  market,  which  is 
H  surprising,  since  the  variety 
resents  a  lovely  spectacle  mustered 
large  or  small  numbers. 

rapid  strides  of  silvers  made  in 
cent  rears  have  brought  the  colour 
to  a  highly     honourable  position. 
iey    have  command     of  widespread 
four,    and    are     continually  linking 
'»h    recruits  to  their  forces.  The 
ily  improvement  on  the  choicest  of 
■is  colour  lies    in    the   beak,  which, 
ten   produced    tet   black,  will  place 
the  "  queen  of  all."     The  fabulous 
TOes   paid    for   single   specimens  of 
is    blend    of    either     sex-  provide 
pie  proof  of  its  popularity. 
'With   the  mealy,   its  charm  and  at- 
iCtion  have  produced  finite  an  army 
followers,  who  cling  to  their  choice 
many  reasons,  amongst  which  is 
be    found     stability    of  qual'tv, 
upled    with    value  for  cross  colour 
Ting.      Tike    its   companions,  dis- 

•  iguished  honours  have  reen  gained 

I  the  classics  above  all  other 
jneties  of  pigeons.  Safty  is  thus 
loured  of  the  continued  advance,  of 
!t»  colonr.  , 


Yellows  are  a  colour  that,  have 
travelled  fast  upon  the  road  with 
apparent  success.  Classes  for  "  Any 
other  colour  "  are  more  than  likely 
to  contain  representatives  of  this 
species   at  every  show. 

The  remainder  of  the  off  colours 
are  growing  in  numbers,  quality  end 
demand  so  one  can  safely  venture  to 
support  either.  Encouraging  prices 
continually  reported  from  north, 
south,  east  and  west,  and  their  at- 
tractive appearance,  combined  with 
the  premier  club's  earnest  endeavour, 
should  amply  satisfy  the  mind,  and 
erase  any  doubt  of  their  winning 
powers  or  marketable  value. 

—  The  Suppression  of  Faking.  — 

It  cannot  be  necessary  to  plead  in 
this  small  article  for  support  to 
honest  and  straightforward  principles, 
but  faking  has  gained  so  fast  a  hold 
that  it  becomes  a  task  to  close  with- 
out a  word  of  warning.  Let  our 
hobby  be  free  from  the  dastardly 
cruel  ways  of  deceit,  that  the  honours 
gained  may  be  looked  upon  as  those 
secured  under  pure  and  sportsmanlike 
conditions.  Show  your  birds  as  they 
are.  not  make  them  what  they  ought 
to  be. 

 O  

Victorian  Pigeon  Club. 


—  A  Brilliant  Function  '  — 

As  shown  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
G.  &  F.,  the  North  Suburban 
show  was  in  many  ways  a  record 
and  a  great  spectacle,  but  I  think 
that  the  show  under  consideration 
bears  off  the  palm,  as  against  all 
its  rivals  and  predecessors.  Ouan- 
titv  and  cmalitv  both  were  there, 
and  I  for  one  feel  that  pigeons  in 
Victoria  are  not  onlv  on  the  up- 
grade, but  have  reached  a,  level 
never  before  attained.  A  feature 
of  the  show  was  the  great  number 
of  sales  of  birds  at  the  catalogue 
price.  Besides  this,  I  know  that 
very  manv  private  sales  took 
place. 

There  were  in  all  23  cups, 
trophies,  and  specials  competed 
for,  which  is,  I  think,  a  record  in 
itself.  As  I  feared,  the  Fantail 
class  did  not  get  the  support  it 
deserved  from  the  Famtail  Club, 
but  the  future  may  see  this 
altered. 

Specials  were  won  as  follows  : — 
Pouters,  F.  Crotty  ;  Dragons, 
R.  .T.  Courtnay  ;  Fantails,  F. 
Crottv  (two  cups)  and  W.  Wheeler 
also  two  cups  ;  Jacobins,  W. 
Ilearne,  snr.  ;  Turbits,  J.  Guest  ; 
Knglish  Owl's,  Messrs.  C.  Hall  and 
A.  Stewart  ;  African  Owls,  G.  S. 
Sanderson  ;  Saddlebacks,  T.  P. 
ITendrie  and  G.  Shee  ;t  Magpies,  G. 
J.  Mead  ;  Short-faced  Tumblers, 
Donald  Seddon  (including  best 
pigeon  in  show)  ;  Long-faced 
Tumblers,     Master    Rewi     Fallu  ; 


Archangels,  Claude  ILill  ;  Homers, 
lCrnest  Mills,  II.  Nixon,  McFarlaiic 
and  Read,  W.  Sinclair. 

Besides  the  winners  above  men- 
tioned there  were  a  great  lr^anv 
who  gained  prizes,  some  winners 
walking  off  with  manv7  firsts,  al- 
though they  happened  to  miss 
specials.  Among  there  were  Mr. 
Claude  Hall,  who  swept  the  board 
in  Archangels  ;  Mr.  Mansfield, 
who  rivalled  Mr.  Courtnav  in 
Dragons  ;  Mr.  Ingram,  who  did 
very  well  in  Saddles  ;  and  Messrs. 
Searle  and  Wellington,  who  each 
did  exceedingly  well  in  Tumblers. 

On  the  whole  the  judging  gave 
satisfaction,  the  onlv  thing  in  the 
nature  of  trouble  occurring  in  the 
Magpie  section.  In  Black  Hens, 
and  in  Yellow  Hens  the  judge  at 
first  awarded  onlv-  the  first  prize, 
the  other  birds  in  the  class  being 
passed  because  thev  were  rung 
with  the  wrong  ring,  although 
thev  were  adult  birds  and  bore 
adult  rings.  Naturally  a  protest 
waa  entered,  and  the  committee, 
after  a  few  minutes'  deliberation, 
ordered  the  classes  concerned  to  be 
judged  attain. 

The)  result  of  the  committee's  de- 
cision in  this  case  is  that  the  ring 
on  adult  birds  does  not  matter, 
and  that  it  is  immaterial  whether 
adult  birds  are  rung  or  not. 

Interstate  competition  was  keen, 
and  I  was  glad  to  notice  that 
birds  from  New  South  Wales,  Ade- 
laide and  Tasmania  did  their  fair 
share  in  taking  honours. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  pigeon 
fanciers  generally  to  learn  that 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
Victoria,  for  the  first  time  in  its 
history,  is  providing  classes  for 
pigeons.  The  prizes  are  good, 
but  for  some  unscrutable  reaison 
the  Homers  are  catered  for  in  a 
more  liberal  way  than  the  fancy 
birds.  The  prizes  are  15/-,  10/-, 
and  5/-  for  Homers,  and  10/-,  5/- 
and  card  for  the  fancy  birds. 
However,  it  is  not  for  us  to  look 
a  <n"f£  horse  in  the  mouth,  but 
be  thankful  for  a  good  classifica- 
tion, and  to  trust  that  time  will 
equalize  things  in  the  matter  of 
the  rival  varieties. 


WOODWARD     &  MFAO 

PIGEON  SPECIALISTS, 
Have  now  some  1911  youngsters  ready 
in 

MAOPTES,  JACOBINS,  HOMERS, 
NUNS. 
Prices  to  suit  all  purses. 

G.    J.  MEAD, 
"  Chiltern,"    Sycamore  Grove, 
BALACLAVA,  Victory. 
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Rheumatism  in  Pigeons. 


As  some  of  the  Byinptons  of  rheuma- 
tism closely  resemble  those  of  let; 
weakness  it  may  be  mistaken  for  the 
latter  at  lirst  sight,  but  a  little  ob- 
servation Will  soon  show  that  the 
double  is  of  quite  a  different  nature, 
and  that  it  has  been  brougnt  about 
by  altogether  different  causes.  The 
similarity  exists  in  the  patient  losing 
wholly  or  in  part  the  UB8  of  the  legs  ; 
but,  except  in  very  bad  cases,  it  is 
generally  found  that  onlv  one  of  the 
legs  is  so  affected.  Lameness  is  the 
first  indication,  and  the  bird  squat- 
ting down  to  rest  after  a  few  steps 
have  been  taken.  Then  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  appetite  becomes  affected 
and  in  addition  feverishnes  is  shown, 
and  the  bird  is  inclined  to  drink  more 
than  is  the  case  in  the  former  com- 
plaint or  is  good  for  it.  If  now  a 
thorough  examination  is  made,  other 
and  more  conclusive  symptoms  may 
bf>como  apparent.  Thus  when  the 
bird  is  taken  in  hand  it  will  generally 
be  found  that  the  scat  of  the  trouble 
is  at  one  of  the  joints,  which  soon  be- 
comes inflamed  and  tender,  much  pain 
being  evinced  when  the  place  is  touched 
and  shown  by  the  bird  llinching  and 
endeavouring  to  escape  from,  contact 
with  the  hand.  Following  this  close- 
ly, and  more  especially  if  the  case  is 
ignored  or  neglected,  the  joint  becomes 
swollen  arid  stiff,  the  lameness  be- 
comes more  pronounced,  and  if  both 
legs  are  affected  the  patient  may  even 
lose  all  power  of  movement  and  squat 
about  helplessly  upon  the  ground. 

In  such  eases  the  patient  should  be 
removed  from  the  loft  to  prevent 
molestation  by  the  other  birds,  and  be 
kept  quiet  on  a  bed  of  soft  hay.  In 
treating  for  this  complaint  it  will  be 


O.K.  LOFTS. 


Have    some  real    beauties    to  sell 

in  TURBITS,  BLONDINETTES,  AFRI- 
CAN OWLS,  NUNS  and  S.  F.  TUMB- 
LERS. 

These  lofts  have  won  CHAMPIONS 
at  Sydney  Royal,  also  CUPS,  and 
MEDALS  at  S.A.  Canary  and  Pigeon 
Show  and  a  hott  of  SPECIAL,  FIRST 
and  SECOND  PRIZES. 

Price*  from  5/-  each. 

Apply— 

E.  A.  GROSSER, 

Hamilton,  S.A. 


found  advantageous  to  apply  both 
outward  and  internal  remedies.  For 
(he  former  it  has  generally  been  found 
that  painting  the  affected  part  with 
tincture  of  iodine  will  give  relief,  but 
should  this  prove  ineffective  after  be- 
ing used  for  about   a  week,  some  other 

preparation  should  be  given  a  trial 
such  as  ITliman's  Embrocation  or  a 
simple  liniment  eonposed  of  oil  of 
turpentine  and  camphorated  oil  in 
equal  quantites,  which  3hould  be 
well  shaken  before  it  is  applied  to 
the  joint.  For  internal  treatment  a 
little  cooling  medicine,  such  as  Epsom 
salts,  will  be  found  most  beneficial 
and  tend  to  cool  and  purifv  the  blood, 

while  a  oil!  containing  two  or  three 

grains  of  salicylate  of  soda  has  also 
been  found  of  great  service  with  birds 
sull'ei  ing  from  th  s  complaint. 

So  far  I  have  only  spoken  of  the 
treatment  to  be  followed,  but,  as  T 
have  said  many  times  before,  preven- 
tion is  better  than  cure,  and  as  the 
next  few  months  may  be  rather  prolific 
in  such  cases  it  might  be  well  to  see 
what  are  the  chief  causes  of  the 
disease. 

Tn  some,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
a  great  many,  cases  it  may  be  found 
that  there  is  an  hereditarv  tendency, 
but  the  immediate  cause  of  its  an- 
pearance  may  in  most  cases  be  traced 
to  some  defects  in  the  building  of  the 
loft,  whereby  the  birds  are  exposed  to 
damp  and  draught.  Then  again,  with 
Homers  (he  exposure  to  wind  and 
weather  when  the  bird  is  tired  and 
hungry,  as  will  sometimes  happen  dur- 
ing a  journev  when  driven  out  of  its 
course  by  wind  or  storm,  or  obliged 
in  settle  for  the  night  on  some  cold 
housetop,  may  also  bring  on  an 
attack  of  this  disease,  but  as  a  rule 
in  cases  of  this  kind  it  is  the  wings 
that  are  the  seat  of  the  trouble  more 
often  than  the  legs. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
make  certain  that  the  loft  is  made 
wind  and  rain  proof.  Other  precau- 
tion may  be  well  taken  as  far  as  the 
loft  is  concerned,  and  that  is  to  see 
that  the  highest  shelves  or  perches 
are  arranged  so  as  not  to  be  in  a 
direct  line  with  ventilating  holes  or 
apertures,  for  if  thus  placed  the  birds 
resting  upon  them  at  night  will  be 
exposed  to  a  direct  cold  current, 
which  will  not  be  to  their  advantage 
either  in  respect  to  this  disaese  or  to 
that  of  roup  and  kindred  ailments. 
The  floor,  too,  should  be  kept  as  dry  a* 
possible  by  means  of  a  covering  of 
sawdust  where  the  flooring  is  of  wood, 
or  sand  when  the  floor  is  of  earth  or 
cement,  and  that  the  covering  material 


OUT  OF  DOOR  WORKERS 

Men  who  cannot  stop  \ 
for  a  rainy  day-will 
find  the  greatest 
comfort  a™1  freedom 
of  bodily  movement 

in  TffNERs 


^A/BRAS® 
WATERPROOF 

OILED  GARMENTS 

EVERY  GAffNENT  CHARING  u 
"THE  SIG.i  OE  WE  E/SN" 
GUARANTEED  WATERPROOF  " 

A.J.Tower  Co. 

MELBOURNE  -  SYDNEY- BRISBANE  -  PERTH  on  AUCKLAND 

r\CTORIE3  AT  BOSTON.  U.S.A. 


is  removed  as  soon  as  there  are  ■■my 
indications  of  dampness  or  foulnesl 
observed  and  a  fresh  supply  of  thfl 
dried  material  put  dovvn.— FeathereB 
World. 


Place  a  lOin.  board  slightly  slant- 
ing under  your  perches,  as  it  saves  I 
little  t  ime  in  cleaning. 

Tho  best  nest-pans  are  those  madj 
of  rough  earthware.  The  size  fop 
ordinary  pigeons  is  8in.  across,  fM 
Carriers,  Pouters,  and  Runts  lOin. 

Ventilation  must  be  thoroughlv  pro- 
vided for. 

 e>  . 

—  Com rrjon wealth  Year-Book.  — 

Prom  the  Commonwealth  Statist! 
cian  (Mr.  G.  H.  Knibbs)  we  have  re( 
ceived  a  copy  of  the  ollicial  Year: 
Book  of  the  Commonwealth  for  1910-1! 
We  have  in  former  years  made  com 
mendatory  reference  to  this  valuabl 
annual  volume,  and  as  the  lates 
edition  is  equal  in  every  respect  m 
previous  issues,  it  is  unnecessary  A 
comment  on  it.  Statistics,  to  th 
average  mind,  are  pretty  "  dry  "  read 
ing,  but  Mr.  Knibbs  so  clothes  hif 
valuable  facts  and  figures  that  the; 
are  readily  assimilable  by  even  th 
superficial  mind.  This  volume  furnishe 
corrected  statistics  for  the  whol 
period  of  Australian  settlement,  vis 
from  1788  to  1911.  In  addition  t 
purely  statistical  matter,  the  publica 
tion  contains  special  articles  dealin 
at  length  with  some  particular  sul 
jects  or  subjects  of  more  or  les 
permanent  interest.  The  1911  editio 
contains  several  new  featuces. 


THE  NEW  STAR  RESTAURANT. 

29  MARLBOROUGH  CHAMBERS,  WAYMOTJTH   STREET   (a  few  doors 
from  "Advertiser"  office). 

Three  Courses  for  9d.,  or  Tickets  8/-  per  dozen.  Everything  new  and 

up-to-date.        First-class   Chef  direct  from  Paris.     Special  room  for  ladies 

T.  GEORGE  &  CO.,  Proprietors. 
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How  to  Nurse. 


A  sick  room  should  have;  little 
furniture  ;  a  single  bed  is  better 
than  a  double  one.  It  is  im- 
portant that  the  chimnev  should 
be  clear.  In  place  of  fireirons 
there  should  be  a  wooden  poker  ; 
and  the  coal,  wrapped  in  paper  in 
pound  packets,  to  be  put  on  with- 
out noise.  Cheerful  pictures  on 
the  wall,  often  changed.  Oil- 
painted  walls  are  better  than 
papers  of  dis"ra:tinpr 'patterns.  A 
fire  is  the  best  ventilator.  Doors 
are  made  to  shut,  windows  to 
open.  Air  without  draught  is 
what  is  needed. 

The  room  should  be  kept  clean 
by  dusting  with  a  damp  cloth, 
rubbing  the  floors  in  the  same 
*way.  The  less  carpet  the  better. 
Fresh  flowers  are  not  deleterious. 
Visitors  should  sit  betw  een  the 
.door  and  the  patient  getting  the 
benefit  of  the  air,  and  not  between 
him  and  the  fire,  thus  getting  in 
the  direct  current  of  foul  air  rush- 
ing towards  the  fireplace  ;  they 
shouM  be  well  in  sight  of  the 
patient,  and  never  be  admitted  at 
•meal  times. 

Amateur  nurses  should  not  show 
over-anxiety  to  hover  continuallv 
Epver  the  patient,  asking  what 
thev  will  take  or  wear  creak- 
ing boots  or  rustling  silks,  or  be 
bustling  or  fussy,  nor  stealthv  nor 
.catlike,  and  whispering  should  be 
,«nercilessly  tabooed.  A  nurse 
^should  be  of  all  things  cheerful, 
Compassionate,  kind  but  never 
sentimental.  Decision  and  firmness 
are  needed. 

I  Medicine  must  be  given  with  the 
regularity  of  clockwork.  A  Sick- 
room should  be  kept  tidy  ;  plates, 
cups,  etc.,  that  have  been  used 
should  be  turned  out  at  once.  In 
cases  of  faintness,  where  stimulants 
are  not  ordered,  the  patient 
should  be  made  to  si')  some  liquid 
slowly  ;  the  mere  effort  of  sipping 
accelerates  the  action  of  the 
heart.  A  reaction  is  setting  in 
against  beef  tea  ;  to  make  it 
veritably  nutritious  it  should  be 
mixed  with  farinaceous  food.  Milk 
is  the  most  nutritive  of  all  such 
diets. 

The  several  symptoms  should  be 
written  down  by  the  nurse  from 
time  to  tune  on  a  slip  of  paper, 
always  at  hand,  for  the  doctor. 
In  infections  disorders  nothing 
should  be  kept  in  the  room  except 
for  use.  Clothes  in  a  wardrobe 
under  such  <  ircnmst;inces  have  been 
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known  to  spread  infection  ten 
years  after.  A  sheet  should  be 
kept  suspended  outside  the  door 
always  wet  by  keeping  one  end 
dipped  .in  carbolic  or  Sanitas. 
Handkerchiefs  should  be  replaced 
by  rags,  burnt  when  used.  Letters 
from  the  patient  should  be  baked 
or  written  on  postcards  dipped  in 
carbolic  ;  they  are  capable  of 
spreading  disease  otherwise. — From 
an  old  Scrap  Book. 


Best  Gifts  for  Children. 


Talking  of  suitable  gifts  Naomi 
Wolcot,  in  "  American  Agricul- 
turist," savs  the  best  and 
one  that  will  give  pleasure 
the  longest  is  that  out  of  which 
a  child  can  evolve  hours  of  profit 
and  pleasure.  A  toy  soon  loses 
its  charm.  A  set  of  tools  for  a 
bov  will  oive  pleasure  for  vears  and 
develop  the  mechanical  skill  latent 
in  most  boys.  A  workbox  with 
evervthin<r  for  sewing,  a  lot  of 
gav  embroidery  silk  with  patter^, 
a  good  paper  or  magazine  that 
comes  with  its  broad  information 
and  good  cheer,  a  set  of  drawing 
pencils  with  studies,  a  photo 
camera,  and  many  other  things  to 
instruct  the  eve,  the  hand,  and 
the  mind,  will  give  the  greatest 
value  for  the  money  expended,  will 
make  children  more  contented  at 
home,  and  get  them  in  a  habit  of 
investing  instead  of  wasting  their 
time. 

 <$>  

Eating  Between  Meals. 


How  ever  slight  the  me  d  may  be, 
it  should  be  fixpd  as  to  time  and 
quantitv,  these  being-  determined  by 
the  hours  of  the  family  meals  and 
the  amount  the  child  then  eats.  The 
kind  of  food  should  also  be  as  care- 
fully looked  to  as  at  other  meals. 
Promiscuous  'and  irren-ular  eating 
should  not  he  allowed.  Children  often 
ask  for  food  apparently  to  fill  CBe 
traps  between  games,  or  when  n-> 
letter  amusement  than  eating  presents 
itself.  And  the  child's  d^m  inds  are 
often  supplied  with  no  greater  intelli- 
gence—'biscuits,  fragments  of  cake, 
or  "  whatever  comes  handy  "  in  the 
pantry  are  given  to  it. 

So  far  as  one  can  iudpc.  it  >s  more 
frer|Ue)ntlv  these  irregularities  th  m  the 
food  taken  at  meal  times  that  cause 

th'!  fre  nt  indigestion  of  childhood. 

Wrrn  a  child  is  old  enough  to  have 
h's  meals  with  the  adults,  th™ 
"  between  meals  "  should  he  very 
li'rht  ;  a  little  milk,  a  biscuit,  or  a 
slice  of  bread  and  butter  is  usually 
enough.  Of  course,  different  diet  is 
required  for  different  ages. 


Keeping  Ants  Away. 

To  keep  ants  away,  sprinkle  the 
shelves  with  powdered  borax,  or 
steep  a  sponge  in  molasses  and 
water,  then  lay  it  on  a  plate 
where  the  ants  run.  They  will  All 
the  sponge,  when  it  should  be 
scalded  ;  repeat  until  thev  are 
exterminated.  This  is  a  slow  but 
sure  remedy. 


Miss  Alice  Mitchell 

A  MEMBER 

OF 

THE 

NEW  OPERA  CO. 
WRITES  OF 

Clements  Tonic 


Many  members  of  the  theatrical  pro- 
fession have  testified  to  the  health-giving 
strength-creating  powers  of  Clements 
Tonic.  The  letter  published  below  in 
the  form  of  a  Clements  Tonic  testimony 
was  received  from  Miss  Alice  Mitchell, 
a  member  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Williamson's 
New  Comic  Opera  Company,  at  that 
time  appearing  in  Sydney.  Miss 
Mitchell,  who  keeps  in  the  best  of 
health,  speaks  as  follows  :  — 

Theatre  Royal,  Sydney, 
5th  June,  1911. 

CLEMENTS  TONIC  LTD., 

**  After  taking  your  tonic  for 
some  considerable  tim?  during  an 
extended  tour  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  New  Zealand,  I  find 
myself  in  perfect  health,  and 
strongly  recommend  Clements 
Tonic  to  anyone  run  down  or 
suffering  from  over-taxation  of 
the  nerves.  I  also  find  it  keeps 
the  singing  voice  clear  and  strong. 

Yours  faithfully, 

ALICE  MITCHELL." 

The  medicine  that  saves  human  life, 
that  checks  and  prevents  disease,  and 
restores  health  tn  cases  where  recovery 
had  been  considered  hopeless,  even  after 
the  best  medical  treatment  had  failed, 
surely  such  a  medicine  must  be  the  best 
for  all  mankind.  Clements  Tonic  not 
only  restores,  it  lengthens  life.  This  is 
the  general  expressed  opinion  all  over 
Australasia.  v*  ALL  CHEMISTS 
AND  STORES  SELL 
CLEMENTS  TONIC  EVERY- 
WHERE THROUGHOUT  AUS- 
TRALASIA.   Send  for  it  and  health . 
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The  Benefit  of  Apple  Eating. 


Apple  inline;  is  very  beneficial  to 
health.  Apples  are  very  nutritious, 
for  they  contain  more  phosphoric 
acid  than  any  other  fruit  or  vegetable. 
Tf  eaten  before  retiring  the  brain  and 
liver  are  benefited  :  undisturbed  sleep 
is  promoted  ;  the  odour  of  th.e  mouth 
is  disinfected  ;  the  superflous  acids  of 
the  stomach  are  restrained  ;  hemor- 
rhoidal disturbances  are  paralysed  ; 
secretion  of  the  kidneys  is  accelerated, 
and  the  formation  of  stone  is  pre- 
vented. 


T.  J.  RICHARDS  &  SONS, 


CARRIAGE,  BUGGY 
SULKY  BUILDERS 


THE  LARGEST  PRIZE  TA  KER  IN  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 
Two  years'  guarantee  with  all  new  Vehicles.    Tyreing  included.    All  ma- 


terial kept  in  stock  until  naturally  seasoned. 

Prices. 


Write  for  Catalogues  and 


INSPECTION   1NVITE1J  TO   MY  SHOW-ROOM    AND  FACTORY. 
Established  in  1886. 

Hindmarsh  Square,  Adelaide. 


The  Fruits  to  Eat. 

Prunes  afford  the  highest  nerve  or 
brain  food,  supply  heat  and  waste, 
but  are  not  muscle  feeding.  They 
should  be  avoided  by  those  who  suffer 
from   the  liver. 

Oranges  are  refreshing  and  feeding . 
but  are  not  good  if  '.lie  liver  is  out 
of  order. 

Green  figs  are  excellent  food.  Dried 
figs  contain  nerve  and  muscle  food, 
beat,  and  waste,  but  are  bad  for  the 
liver. 

The  great  majority  of  small  fresh 
seed  fruits  are  laxative. 

All  stone  fruits  are  considered  to  be 
injurious  for  those  who  suffer  from  the 
liver,  and  should   be  used  cautiously. 

Lemons  and  tomatoes  should  not  be 
used  daily  in  cold  weather  ;  they  have 
a  thinning  and  cooling  effect. 


Warts. 


Warts  on  the  face,  comb,  ear-lobes, 
and  wattles  can  be  cored  by  the  appli- 
cation of  crude  phenyle,  but  as  this 
disease,  commonly  known  as  chicken 
pox,  so  often  occurs  too  close  to  the 
eyes  to  allow  of  the  application  of 
such  a  severe  remedy.  Holloway's 
ointment,  if  well  smeared  over  each  no- 
dule, and  then  rub  in  powdered  sul- 
phur,   one  application  will  generally 


suffice  to  kill  the  fungus  or  parasite 
which  causes  the  complaint  ;  the  scabs 
drop  oil'  in  about  a  week's  time  after 
being  treated. 


Relief  for  Tired  Eyes. 


When  (he  eyes  ache,  relieve  them  by 
closing  the  lids  for  five  or  ten  minutes. 
When  stinging  and  red  through  crying 
they  should  be  bathed  in  rose-water, 
or  wet  a  handkerchief  with  rose-water 
and  lay  it  over  them  for  a  few 
minutes.  If  they  are  bloodshot,  you 
need  more  sleep,  or  have  been  sitting 
in  a  draught.  If  they  have  a  burnin<r 
sensation,  bathe  them  with  hot  water 
to  which  a  dash  of  witch  hazel  has 
been  added.  If  the  whites  of  the  eves 
are  yellow  and  the  pupils  dull,  strict 
attention  should  be  paid  to  diet. 


Women  as  Gardeners. 


There  is  one  thing  very  certain  in 
relation  to  women  in  connection  with 
the  vocation  of  gardening.  It  is, 
says  a  writer  in  the  Gardener's 
Chronicle,  that  thev  bring  to  its 
study  far  more  earnestness,  steadi- 
ness, attention,  and  study  than  the 
superior  males  do.  If  men-students 
were  but  endowed  with  woman's  liv- 
ing- earnestness  it  would  be  much 
better  for  them.  I  saw  pretty  well 
he  writes.  when  giving  lectures 
weekly  to  some  twenty-five  young 
women   and    from  fifteen    to  sixteen 


young  men  at  the  same  time  that 
while  the  males  took  no  notes  and 
gave  little  attention,  the  females 
gave  the  closest  attention  and  took 
notes  freely,  also  at  the  close  asking 
questions. 


Baby's  Bed. 


(live  (he  balrv  and  each  child  a 
bed  to  himself.  Two  single  beds  take 
but  little,  if  any,  more  room  than 
a  large  bed.  Have  the  sleeping  room 
furnished  with  only  such  furniture  as 
it  necessary. 

See  that  the  clothing  of  the  little 
sleeper  is  lose  at  the  neck,  waist j  and 
arms,  and  keep  the  head  uncovered. 
If  there  is  anything  children  cannot 
do  without  it  is  fresh  air. 

Through  the  pores  of  the  skin  the 
body  is  continually  throwing  off 
poisonous  vapours. 


No  extract  of  poppies  can  compare 
in  sleep-inducing  power  with  Old  Sol 
himself.  Therefore,  it  is  easily  under- 
stood that  poor  sleepers  should  pass 
as  many  hours  as  possible  in  the  sun- 
shine. Many  women  are  martyrs  and 
do  not  know  it.  They  shut  the  sun- 
shine out  of  their  houses,  wear  veils, 
and  carry  sunshades,  they  do  all  that 
is  possible  to  keep  off  the  subtlest  and 
yet  most  potent  influence  which  is  in- 
tended to  give  strength  and  beauty 
and  cheerfulness. 


THE   DIFFERENCE   IS    JUST   THIS  :  WHEN   YOU  USE 

Burford's  Prize  INo.  1  Soap, 

Burford's  INo.  Starch, 
Burford's  Extract  of  Soap, 

YOU   SAVE   YOUR  MONEY. 

WHEN   YOU   USE   A    SUBSTITUTE    THE   OTHER   MAN    SAVES   YOUR  MONEY. 

DON'T    LET    HIM   HAVE  IT. 
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Editorial  Notices. 


AOKNTS.— Messrs.  ATKINSON  Sc.  CO. 
Dd  MESSRS.  GORDON  &  GOTCH.  Ltd. 

The  Editor  will  he  pleased  to  receive 
irrespondence  and  answer  questions, 
nese  replies  will,  for  the  most  part,  be 
►nt  by  mail,  unless  received  just  prior 
»  date  of  publication. 

PUBLISHING  DATE. — On  the  2."»th  <»( 
ich   month   preceding   title  date. 

DlSCO.N  1  l  N  L  AM-  IJS  — Responsible  sub- 
rribers  will  continue  to  receive  this 
(urnal  until  we  are  notified  by  letter  to 
If  continue,  when  all  arrears  must  be 
lid. 

SUBSUUJ'TION.— Posted  to  any  part 
r  Australasia  5/-  per  year,  in  advance, 
orelgn,  6/. 

ADDRESS — 85,  Currie  St..  Adelaide, 
olephone.  1284. 

TO  ADV  ERTISERS. — Alteration  of  ad- 
ertisements  should  be  in  our  bands  not 
iter  than  the  15th  of  the  month. 


Open  Border  Notes  for 
October. 


Put  out  all  summer  annuals. 

Get  on  with  the  planting  of  lawns 
a  green  sward  is  desired  in  Janu- 
ry.  Sow  or  plant  Couch  ;  but  for 
uffalo,  plants  put  in  3  or  4  inches 
part  are  best.  Dress  old  lawns  with 
ne  sandy  loam  ;  with  a  sprinkling  of 
iiano,  or  artificial  manure  to  force 
le  gTass. 

Tie  up  Carnations,  and  mulch  with 
imp  manure.  Disbud  for  large 
looms,  and  keep  covered  as  they 
pen.  Plants  in  pots  or  rooted  cut- 
ings  mav  be  put  out  ;  but  striking 
Ittings  should  be  discontinued. 

Med  out  hardy  Begonias.  Any  good 
K  of  spring  annuals  ought  to 
e  Saved  find  put  bv  for  next  season, 
his  also  applies  to  Anemones  and 
anunculi. 

October  is  the  time  for  mulching, 
lanure  should  be  fairly  well  rooted, 
nt  not  too  fine. 

Roses  should  have  a  {rood  mulch  of 
rw  -  manure,     and     applications  of 
|uid  manure  once  a  w-eek    to  ensure 
good  display. 

If  large  perfect  blooms  are  required 
shading  must  be  put  over  each 
loom,  this  can  be  done  with  a  small 
">x  covered  with  scrim  or  darkened 
lass.  To  ^et  large  blooms  all  but 
■e  centre  bud  must  be  cut  off. 

Any  bulbs  which  have  yellowed  their 
aves  can  be  taken  up  and  stored, 
je  refer  to  Narcissus.  Anemones, 
«as,  Freesia3,  Hyacinths,  Gladiolus, 
inunculus,    Snow-flakes,  etc. 

Any  seedling  petunias  ready  may  be 
anted  out. 

,  Cut  Rhammis,  privet,  pittosporum, 
iiid  coprosma  hedges. 

lilt  is  not  too  late  to  divine 
mnas. 

.  All  Chrysanths  for  large  blooms 
onld  be  in  their  flowering  quarters, 
jt  for  the  garden  or  pots  keep  grow  - 


ing on  for  some  time.  Cuttings  can  lie 
EnSruck  for  later  potting.  Those  in 
beds  would  be  improved  by  mulching. 

Sweet  pea's  need  some  attention  in 
the  way  of  thinning,  training;  mulch 
ing,  watering,  and  later,  shading,  if 
quality  is  desired. 

Shrubs  etc  can  still  be  planted  out  of 
pots.  Seeds  of  biennials  and  peren- 
nials can  be  sown  for  the  n?xt 
season's  flowering.  , 

I?  desired  a  bed  of  single  or  double 
Violets  may  he  put  out.  These  will 
make  strong  stuff  and  llower  earlier 
than  plants  put  out  in  autumn. 

Polyanthus  and  primroses  can  be 
treated  the  same  way,  but  they  must 
have  a  shady  position  if  fine  flowers 
are  wanted.  Use  good  firm  loarp| 
enriched  with  rotten-cow-manure  for 
all  the  above. 

 ®  

Gladiolus. 


Now  is  a  good  time  to  look  up 
surplus  bulbs  for  overhauling,  and 
see  that  they  hold  no  trace  of 
miealv  bug,  a  white,  fluffy  insect 
which  seems  very  partial  to  both 
gladiolus  and  waitsonias.  You  will 
•renerallv  find  this  pest  settling  in 
between  the  remains  of  the  old 
bulb  and  the  new  one.  Break  off 
all  the  dried,  old  stuff,  and  take 
a  look  for  the  bugs.  If  there  is 
aiiv  trace  of  the  pest  drop  the 
bulbs  for  a  few  minutes  into  a 
fairlv  strono-  solution  of  soda 
One  pound  of  washing-  soda  to  four 
quarts  of  water  will  do.  I  The  insect 
usually  infests  the  stock  i  that  is 
kept  too  long  out  of  the  ground. 

When  taking  awav  the  old  bulbs 
vou  also  remove  the  small  corms 
which  hang  round.  These  you 
can  .plant  a  few  at  a  time  between 
the  big  bulbs.  Thev  increase  in 
size  rapidlv,  and  make  flowerers 
the  second  season.  Bv  no  means 
waste  the  little  ones.  Thev  always 
come  true,  and  are  not  difficult  to 
handle. 

A  light,  rich,  friable  loam  is  the 
best  medium  in  which  to  grow 
these  plants.  Be  free  with  the 
manure,,  and  add  ai  good  sprinkiling 
of  bonedust  to  stiffen  and  lengthen 
the  growths.  Orladiolus  stand  a 
lot  of  feeding.  Thev  give  good  re- 
turns for  all  vou  give  them.  Our 
plan  is  to  plant  about  fiftv  toge- 
ther in  a  row.  When  looked  after 
the  blooms  are  beautiful.  One  or 
two  stragglers  are  of  no  use  to 
anvone.  You  can  always  get  a 
more  brilliant  display  from  the 
(rood  varieties  than  vou  can  get 
from  ativ  of  the  flowering  bulbs. 
And,  what  is  better,  the  returns 
are  had  at  a  very  little  cost.  If 


When  you  buy  Hose,  buy 

'ELEeTRie' 

and  get  the  Best. 
MADE  TO  OUTWEAR,  NOT  TO 
WEAR  OUT. 

Obtainable  from 
H.  L.  YOSZ,  LIMITED, 

Rundle  Street, 
—  and  — 

(2OLT0N,  PALMER  AND 
PRESTON,  LIMITED, 

Currie  Street. 


vou  cannot  plant  in  rows,  place 
eight  or  ten  bulbs  in  a  circle,  and 
leave  the  centre  open  for  carrying 
a  stake  to  support  the  spikes. 
From  three  to  four  inches  below 
the  ground  is  deep  enough  for 
planting.  Tight  soils  permit  one 
to  place  the  bulbs  a  little  deeper. 

When  buying  bulbs  get  the  best 
vou  can  afford.  Good  quality 
stock  is  always  worth  whait  it 
costs.  One  loses  time  and  money 
fiddling  with  what  is  cheap  and 
nasty.  Don't  be  afraid  to  use  a 
mass  of  any  brilliant  variety. 
Whenever  you  can  get  a  pocket  of 
rich  so,l  in  a  sunny  position  is  the 
spot  for  "  glads." 

Lift  the  bulbs  as  soon  as  the 
foliage  begins  to  vellow.  Cure  them 
for  a  while  in  a  dry  place,  and 
then  prepare  for  the  planting.  Two 
crops  of  flowers  may  be  taken  in 
one  vear. 

Where  the  ground  is  only  of 
moderate  quality  it  should  be  en- 
riched with  old  cow  manure,  sand, 
and,  if  possible,  leaf  mould.  Dig 
this  trio  well  down,  and  allow 
the  bed  to  settle  again  for  plant- 
ing the  bulbs.  In  heavy  soils  let 
the  plantings  be  somewhat  shal- 
lower than  is  done  in  sandy  stuff,— 
TCxchange. 
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<$>    Table  Decorations  <f 


—  An  Article  full  of  Interest  and 
help  to  the  Women  and   Men  who 
use  their   Flowers  for  Decorating 
the  Home.  — 


From  The  Amateur  Gardener. 


To  be  a  successful  decorator  the 
man  must  love  his  work.  I  know 
that  many  of  my  craftsmen  look 
upon  this  branch  of  their  profes- 
sion with  anything  but  pleasure, 
perhaps  because  of  the  large 
amount  of  dowers  required,  plant! 
that  are  ruined,  the  extra  work  it 
entails,  or  they  are  of  that 
school  who  think  the  proper  place 
for  (lowers  is  the  garden  only. 
But  they  are  outvoted  everywhere. 
The  increasine  demand  for  house 
adornment  with  plants  and  llowers 
(some  of  you  mav  si\  craze) 
is  growing  every  vear.  The  idea 
that  plants  amd  flowers  in  living 
rooms  make  the  atmosnhere  im- 
pure has  been  exploded  lone  ago, 
in  fact,  it  is  now  recognized  that 
plants  tend  to  make  the  air 
purer.  A  few  ornamental  foliage 
plants  pronerb-  placed  with  vases 
of  flowers 'dotted  about,  adds  much 
to  beautifying  the  home,  and  when 
vou  see  the  same  home  unadorned, 
it  does  not  matter  how  choice  and 
well  furnished  it  mav  be,  the  rooms 
look  cold  and  have  a  desolate  ap- 
pearance. Let  the  <rardener  cut 
and  arrange  the  flowers  himself, 
and  look  after  the  weFare  of  the 
plants  while  thev  are  in  the  house, 
and  the  complaints  about  scarcity 
of  flowers  and  the  disfigurement  of 
plants  through  the  inexperienced 
cntiiiv  and  hacking  them  about 
will  cease,  while  the  plants  in  the 
house  will  not  suffer  near  so  much 


as  thev  did  when  he  left  them  to 
tlie  tender  mercies  of  the  house- 
in. ml. 

A  mistake  is  often  made  at  the 
commencement.  "  A  new  broom 
Sweeps  clean,"  and  a  new  gardener 
always  like  to  make  a  good  im- 
pression at  first,  and  commits  him- 
self to  many  things  he  would  glad- 
ly be  relieved  of  later  on.  He 
should  first  look  carefully  round 
and  judge  what  his  work)  must  be 
by  the  material  at  his  disposal, 
always  allowing  for  something  up 
his  sleeve  for  Mghdays  and  festive 
occasions  ;  for,  however,  lie  makes 
the  drawing  room,  boudoir,  or 
staircase,  he  must  make  them 
smarter  still  for  special  events, 
and  if  he  uses  his  best  material!  for 
ordinary  days,  he  will  find  it  a 
difficult  matter  to  keep  up  the 
good  impression  he  may  have  given 
when  he  was  a  "  new  broom." 

The  first  arrangement  of  plants 
in  the  house  mav  not  please  those 
who  have- the  right  to  enjoy  them, 
but  a  short  interview  at  the  out- 
set, pointing  out  that  delicate 
plants  can  be  used  to  advantage 
with  very  little  damage  to  them 
if  they  are  allowed  sheltered  nooks 
aw. iv  from  the  cold  morning 
draughts  when  the  housemaids  are 
ventilating,  and  that  plants  with 
stronger  constitutions  will  stand  a 
reasonable  time  in  the  exposed 
positions,  will  soon  put  that  right 
— that  is,  if  the  gardener  has  the 
gift  of  being  a  good  listener,  not 
too  much  of  an  adviser,  and  whose 
bearing  is  that  of  one  wishing  to 
please.  Then  he  must  devise  some 
svstem  by  which  he  intends  to 
work,  and  whatever  his  arrange- 
ments are  he  must  stick  to  them. 


The  servants  in  the  house  have 
their  systems,  and  thev  will 
gradually  learn  to  fit  their  world 
in  with  yours.  The  best  time  to 
arrange,  change,  clean  or  water 
the  plants  or  arrange  flowers  in 
vases,  is  early  in  the  morning  be- 
fore the  family  are  astir.  Let  your 
work  be  in  evidence  only.  If  thm 
day  is  going  to  be  a  festive  one, 
and  a  large  number  of  plants  and 
[lowers  are  required,  the  work 
should  be  done  by  the  same  hour. 
If  you  should  unavoidably  make 
any  litter,  the  maids  have  then  <t 
chance,  before  the  family  make 
their  appearance,  but  their  work 
may  be  pressing  too,  and  theie  will 
be  no  complaint  about  the>«iiess 
the  gardener  made.  This  can  be 
done  by  making  all  arrangements 
the  day  before,  knowing  exactly 
where  each  plant  has  to  go. 
Everything  going  into  the  house, 
the  drawing  room  and  boudoir  es- 
pecially, should  be  scrupulously 
clean,  both  pot  and  foliage,  also  the 
gardener  as  far  as  possible.  The  soil 
in  the  uots  should  bot  be  seen,  in 
most  cases  receptacles  are  used  to 
put  the  pots  in,  but  where  th» 
jardiniere  or  vase  is  too  small  to , 
hide  the  soil,  moss  or  even  small 
shells  mav  be  used  to  advantage. 
When  von  select  a  plant  for  any 
given  position,  it  should  be  in 
keeping  as  far  as  possible  with  its 
surroundings.  An  aspidistra  would, 
look  well  in  one  position,  place  it 
behind  some  light  piece  of  furni-, 
ture  or  near  some  light  drapings, 
and  it  would  not  hold  a  candle  to, 
say,  cocas,  weddleyana,  euialia  ja-. 
ponica,  and  zebrina,  some  light 
dracaena  or  croton  ;  while  these 
would  not  fulfil  the  purpose  that 
an  aspidistra  would,  where  the 
surroundings  are  heavy  and  som- 
bre, such  as  vou  generally  find  in 
the  hall,  library  or  staircase.  The 
only  hard  and  fast  rule  should  be 
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that  where  house  decoration  is  re- 
quired the  best  plants  possible 
should  be  used,  not  leggy  worn-out 
plants  that  the  gardener  mav  put 
on  one  side  to  be  used  up  in  the 
house.  If  the  work  is  properly 
managed  a  collection  of  plants  can 
be  used  with  very  little  damage. 
Some  plants  are  so  delicate  that 
one  day  and  night  is  quite  long 
enough,  especially  where  gas  is 
used,  others  require  changing  bi- 
weekly, the  majority  weekly,  whi,e 
others  will  stand  for  months  if 
kept  regularly  sponged.  Newly- 
potted  stuff  suffers  the  quickest. 
Alontr  with  the  permanent  plants 
of  which  palms  form  the  largest 
number,  grow  annuallv  batches  of 
dracaenas,  crotons,  aralias  and 
others  of  that  class  of  stuff,  not 
forgetting  the  commoner  kinds  of 
plants  that  a  bush-house  can  sup- 
ply, which  in  their  places  often 
beat  the  above,  such  as  eulalia, 
cvperus,  begonias,  plenty  of 
adeiantum,  pteris,  nephrolepis,  not 
forgetting  asparagus,  all  in  their 
different  kinds  afford  splendid  ma- 
terial, not  to  mention,  coleus 
and  other  hardv  plants  which,  if 
grown  quick,  will  help  wonderfully 
in  relieving  better  or  more  perman- 
ent and  valuable  plants.  The  whole 
subject  hangs  on  the  first  item  of 
this  paper,  whether  a  man  reallv 
loves  his  work  ;  if  he  does,  all 
things  will  run  smooth. 

Table  decoration  is  a  branch  of 
the  gardener's  work  wl  .ch  calls 
for  more  careful  attention  than  all 
the  other  decorative  work  put  to- 
gether. To  have  a  supplv  of  suit- 
able material  for  every  dav  of  the 
year  is  no  easy  matter,  especially 
if  h:.s  employers  entertain  a  good 
deal  in  the  wav  of  luncheon  and 
dinner  parties.  These  functions 
exhaust  a  lot  of  material,  fern,  as- 
paragus, simlax  and  grass  especi- 
ally. Flowers  are  the  least  item. 
If  a  few  stocks  beds  of  suitable 
flowers  are  kept  going,  handv  to 
water  and  manure,  it  is  surpris- 
ing what  a  quantity  and  succes- 
sion of  bloom  can  be  had  from 
a  small  piece  of  ground  without 
drawing  from  the  bedc  and  borders 
in  the  pleasure  grour.l.  Sav  a  piece 
of  ground  v>  feet  bv  30,  cut  into 
12  beds  4  feet  by  14,  put  24  of 
hunnemannia  into  the  first  l>ed, 
and  anyone  who  has  tried  it  will 
bear  me  out  when  I  sav  that  the 
quantity  of  flowers  that  can  be 
cut  from  two  dozen  plants  for  6 
or  8  months  is  enormous  ;  and 
then  von  fill  the  other  beds  with 
bouvardia,  rhodanthe,  carnations, 
violets,  larkspur,  coriopsSs.  gypso- 
phylla,  narcissus,  jonquiHa,  ane- 
mone and  ranunculus,  also  eragros- 
tis,  tricolina,  penisetum  and  other 
grasses.     There  are  times  in  the 


year  when  you  would  tee]  proud 
and  thankful  for  that  piece  of 
ground,  especially  if  you  could 
work  in  somehow  a  succession  of 
sweet  peas,  which  in  their  season 
will  take  some  beating  in  this 
particular  work. 

The  breakfast  table  requires  no 
set  arrangements  of  flowers,  a 
bowl  here  and  there,  say  of  roses, 
violets,  mignonette,  wallflowers,  or 
a  few  water-lillies  in  finger  bowls 
are  all  that  is  required  ;  only  let 
them  be  fresh. 

A  lunch  table  should  be  xpretty 
and  dainty,  the  decorator  can 
take  advantage  of  many  shades  and 
lints  that  would  be  dull  and  cheer- 
less under  artificial  light,  such  as 
mauves,  most  of  the  blues  and 
some  of  the  yellows  ;  simple  ar- 
rangements are  the  best.  Use  more 
plants  on  the  table  for  this  meal 
than  for  any  other,  they  save 
flowers,  give  change,  and  always 
look  well  if  properly  placed.  No 
larger  pot  than  a  6in.  should  be 
used,  but  don't  overlook  a  well 
furnished  plant  that  can  be  had 
in  a  five.  Never  let  the  pots  be 
seen.  If  vou  have  no  vases  or  re- 
ceptacles of  any  kind  to  put  the 
pot  in — and  it  is  perhaps  just  as 
well  if  vou  have  not,  for  the 
general  run  of  these  things  are  far 
too  heavy  and  stiff  looking  to  be 
on  the  table — place  the  plant,  pot 
and  all,  in  a  soup  platie  or  saucer, 
mound  up  to  the  pot  with  wet 
sand,  cover  the  sand  with  moss 
or  selaginella,  place  a  few  (lowers 
with  fern  or  grass  through  the 
moss  into  the  wet  sand,  and  if 
you  follow  this  out,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  table,  with  smaller 
plants  and  smaller  mounds,  a  very 
prettv  and  cool  ariangement  of 
plants  can  be  obtained  without  a 
vase  or  specimen  glass  on  the 
table. 

A  tea  table  at  garden  parties  or 
similar  entertainments  where  re- 
freshments are  not  handed  round, 
but  spread  out  on  long  tables  in 
marquees  or  on  verandahs,  should 
he  bright  and  cheerful.  Takie  your 
cue  from  the  gav  dresses,  hats  and 
parasols  vou  generally  see  on  the 
lawns  at  such  functions,  and  you 
will  have  all  you  can  do  here  in 
Australia  to  vie  with  them.' 

A  dinner  table  should  either  be 
rich  and  beautiful  or  light  and 
graceful.  If  the  former,  care  must 
taken,  that  it  is  not  the  heavy  or 
"  table  of  dowers  style"  which 
often  prevails.  No  decorator  should 
by  his  work  force  the  host  or 
hostess  to  crane  their  necks  to  get 
a  glimpse  of  half  their  guests  on 
the  other  side  of  a  hedge  of  flowers 
and    foliabe.    Yet    this   is  done," 
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and  by  professionals,  too,  who 
seem  to  aim  at  giving  good  calue 
in  material,  rather  than  their  art, 
even  going  so  far  as  to  place 
bows  of  ribbon  on  lloral  arrange- 
ments on  the  dinner  table..  Centre 
pieces  or  epergns  when  used 
should  be  arranged  with  suitable 
material  that  will  enable  you  to 
see  through  or  under  it,  and  in 
this  matter  ai  good  deal  depends 
on  the  stvle  of  the  receptacles. 
Too  much  care  cannot  be  used  in 
selecting  your  colours.  The  most 
pleasing  dinner  table  is  that  on 
which  one 'colour  or  shade  predom- 
inates. I  once  saw  a  dinner  table 
beautifully  arranged  with  lilly  of 
the  valley  and  niphitos  roses.  I 
felt  I  would  have  liked  to  supplant 
everv  niphitos  with  Retine  Maries, 
or  the  lilly  of  the  valley  with 
heuchera  sanguinea.  Something 
was  wanting,  liven  a  dozen  blooms 
of  anthurium  Schererianum  would 
have  helped  it,  or  a  few  sprays  of 
euphorbia  jacquiniaflora,  of  which 
which  there  was  plenty  on  the 
premises.  Yet  the  guests  sat 
down  at  that  beautiful  but  cheer- 
less table.  A  scarlet  table  always 
looks  well  if  you  use  the  one  shade 
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Fuchsias. 


Fuchsias  are  the  most  handsome 
flowering  plants  we  have,  if  pro- 
nerlv  treated,  though  unfortunate- 
ly they  haiVe  been  very  much 
Reelected  of  late  years.  Some 
years  ago  they  were  thought  a 
great  deal  of.  Mow  is  it  that  it 
is  not  so  now  ?  I  think  it  is 
because  people  have  taken  to  other 
varieties  of  llowers,  which,  in 
many  cases,  are  very  inferior  to 
the  fuchsia.  All  thev  do  with 
them  is  to  put  them  out  in  the 
gmrden  and  let  them  do  as  they 
like,  as  best  they  can,  without 
water  or  attention.  The  fuchsia 
is  far  easier  giovvn  than  many 
other  varieties  that  are  grown  to- 
day. But  they  must,  like  many 
other  llowers,  have  special  atten- 
tion to  be  grown  well.  By  giving 
them  that  attention  they  will 
amply  repay  you  both  in  quality 
and  appearance.  They  like  shade 
and  moisture,  and  without  they 
will  not  give  the  satisfaction  you 
expect  from  them.  But  do  not 
grow  too  many  ;  grow  a  few,  and 
grow  them  well.  There  are  some 
kinds  that  are  not  easily  grown 
to  good  specimens,  because  their 
habit  is  to  grow  rather  loose. 
You  will  have  to  look  after  them 
Carefully,  or  get  kinds  that  are 
of  more  compact  habits  ;  also  re- 
member mix  vour  colors  so  that 
thev  blend  well  together.  Now  the 
question  is  what  is  the  treatment 


thev  require  ?  First  of  all,  von 
strike  vour  cuttings  in  some  light 
peat  and  white  sand  as  quickly  as 
possible,  so  as  to  keep  them  soft  : 
keep  them  growing  ;  do  not  let 
them  get  hard  and  stunted,  if  vou 
do  vou  will  have  little  or  no  satis- 
faction. While  vour  cuttings  are 
striking  get  your  pots  and  soil 
ready;  so  that  you  can  pot  off 
as  soon  as  thev  are  ready. 

The  soil  shotdd  be  made  up 
thus  : — One  part  of  cow  manure, 
one  part  of  leaf  mould,  one  part 
of  peat,  not  broken  too  fine,  and 
one  part  loam.  Mix  well  together, 
let  it  lie  foi  a  while,  then  clean 
vour  pots  thoroughly'.  Let  them 
be  well-dried  before  using.  When 
potting-,  do  not  pot  too  hard,  as 
they  like  moderately  loose  soil,  so 
that  the  roots  will  be  able  to 
penetrate  better.  You  must  keep 
them  under  glass  or  canvas.  The 
former  is  best,  as  you  have  them 
better  under  command.  To  be 
successful  with  them  you  must  keep 
them  moderately  shaded  from  the 
hot  winds  and  sun,  and  thev  will 
require  to  be  turned  round  twice 
or  three  times  a  week,  so  as  to 
get  them  to  grow  all  round  alike. 

—  Showing.  — 
Thev  will  have  to  be  pinched  off 
as  their  shoots  prow.  Do  this  to 
within  about  ten  weeks  before  the 
show.  You  must  keep  shifting 
them  on  from  one  size  pot  to  an- 
other, until  you  get  them  to  what 
size   vou    want.     Also   keep  them 


moist  with  a  svringe.  This  will 
greatlv  help  to  keep  down  the 
thrip,  as  well  as  keep  them  grow- 
ing and  clean.  After  this  they  will 
begin  to  bud  for  ilower,  and  make 
splendid  specimens  for  show.  I 
think  that  vou  will  find  that  loin, 
pots  will  be  quite  large  enough  to 
handle.  You  must  feed  them  twice 
or  three  times  a  week  with  good 
cow  manure  or  some  other  manure. 
The  best  way  is  to  put  the 
manure  is  a  bag,  and  put  the  bag 
with  the  manure  in  a  tank  or  cask. 
When  using  it  add  some  water  as 
it  may  be  too  strong.  It  is  better 
to  use  it  weak  than  too  strong. 
Remember  to  put  a  stake  to  the 
plant  as  soon  as  possible  to  keep 
them  from  breaking  off,  which 
would,  of  course,  spoil  the  plant, 
and  you  labor  would  be  lost. 

We  have  grown  them  in  one 
year  from  2  to  4  ft.  high,  and  in 
a  few  years  to  5  and  6  ft.  high,  so 
thick  and  bushy  that  you  could 
scarcely  see  through  them,  and  so 
well  grown  that  one  side  was  as 
good  as  the  other. 

—  After  the  Show.  — 

Put  the  fuchsias  outside  to 
harden  off  till  time  to  start  them 
again.  Then  take  them  fn  again 
under  glass  or  canvas  and  begin 
to  svringe  ;  clean  off  all  dead 
leaves  and  wood,  and  keep  them 
clean.  When  started  again  reduce 
the  ball  as  much  as  you  reason- 
ably can,  and  put  them  back  in 
as  small  pots  as  possible.  Treat 
them  as  before,  and  vou  will  have 
fine  specimens  vear  after  year. 

 ♦  

About  Asters. 

With  the  first  breath  of  summer 
the  knowing  flower-grower  turns 
up  his  favourite  seed  catalogues, 
and  makes  straight  for  the  aster 
list.  He  intends  to  be  in  early, 
so  as  to  get  a  show  while  asters 
are  at  their  best.  And  by  order- 
ing his  fancies,  and  by  sowing 
them  he  "  gets  there."  You  never 
find  him  late.  His  plants  are 
clean,  nicely  grown,  and  in  full  bud 
by  the  middle  of  January  when 
someone  else's  aster  patch  is  only 
in  its  infancy,  or  struggling 
against  unfavourable  conditions, 
mostly  brought  about  through 
ignorance  and  neglect. 

Asters  are  as  easily  grown  as 
weeds.  Anyone  who  will  give  the 
seedlings  half  a  chance  can  get 
moderately  rood  blossoms  ;  those 
who  are  willing  to  trv,  and  under- 
stand the  ways  of  the  asters,  will 
do  very  much  better,  and  reap  a 
lot  of  pleasure  for    their  labour. 


BRITTEN'S  REGISTERED  DENTISTRY. 

ARTIFICIAL  TEETH  ON  EASY  WEEKLY  PAYMENTS. 
Painless  Extractions  One  Shilling.    Gold  Fillings.        Crown  and  Bridge 
work.         Only  Address — 

20,  CURRIE  STREET  (Opposite  Savings  Bank). 

Open  Saturday  Evening*  7  to  9  p.m.  Daily,  9  to  5.30.     Saturday,  9  to  1. 


HOUSE,  LAND,  AND  ESTATE  AGENCY. 
257,  GRENPELL  STREET  (opp.  New  Market!. 
Properties  of  all  descriptions — City  and  Suburban — for  investment.  Acres 
near  Morphettville,  just  suit  gardeners  for  nursery  work,  especially  adapted 
for  it  — real  good  honest  bargains.  Plans  forwarded  on  application.  A 
first  class  Separator  small  size,  as  good  as  new,  for  sale  at  half  price. 
Note  address— 257,  Grenfell  Street. 

ALBERT  O.  PIKE, 

(Late  GAMEAU  BROTHERS). 

dairville  Nursery,  Hectorville. 


All  kinds  of  fruit  trees  for  sale,  Citru    s  trees,  Lemons  and  Oranges  a  special 
ity.      Send  for      illustrated  catalogue. 

Telegraphic  Address— Pike,  Hectorville ,  Payneham.    Telephone— Central  2768. 
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All  the  same,  there  are  just  a  few 
things  to  know,  some  of  which 
assist  one  materially. 

As  with  almost  everything  else 
the  beginning  of  all  good  llower 
work  lies  in  having  the  right  soil 
conditions.  Give  asters  a  bit  of 
nice,  sweet,  loose  loam  that  has 
not  had  an  overdose  of  manure, 
and  thev  get ,  something  to  their 
liking.  Be  particular  ah  out  the 
friabilit}-  of  the  soil.  Lumpy 
land,  well  filled  with  new  manure, 
is  of  no  use  to  this  familv  of 
llowering  plants.  You  must  let 
them  have  good  soil  conditions  to 
start  with.  A  very  sandy  soil  is 
not  the  ideal,  as  it  gets  too  hot 
during  the  summer  months,  and  re- 
quires more  mulching  than  the 
plants  can  stand.  A  piece  of  land 
that  has  been  well  manured  for  a 
previous  crop  is  the  right  sort  of 
thing  for  this  popular  annnual. 

Manuring  for  asters  is  usually 
done  on  too  liberal  a  scale,  ilanv 
of  us  have  been  trving  to  grow 
our  llowers  as  we  raise  lettuce  or 
beans,  in  a  bed  that  contains  a  lot 
too  much  forcing  food.  That  sort 
of  thing  is  quite  wrong.  We  must 
shorten  the  manure  supplies  some, 
and  use  more  leaf-mould  and  light 
material.  Altogether  too  much 
nitrogenous  manure  has  been  used 
of  late  years.  The  "green  llower" 
trouble,  which  for  the  past  few 
seasons  has  spoiled  quite  a  lot 
of  shows,  can  be  attributed  to  an 
over-supply  of  water  and  nitrogen. 
Time  after  time  we  have  been  at 
our  wits'  end  to  account  for  this 
failure,  and  could  not  hit  on  the 
right  idea.  Only  a  night  or  two 
since,  in  reading  through  Professor 
Osterhout's  "  Kxperiments  with 
Plants,"  we  came  across  this  ex- 
planation. The  professor  says  : — 
"  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  man- 
uring with  nitrogen,  combined  with 
abundant  watering,  very  common- 
ly produce  '  green  flowers,'  i.e., 
llowers  in  which  petals,  stamens, 
and  ovules  are  transferred  into 
green  leaf-like  bodies.  This  hap- 
pens frequently  in  garden  asters 
and  other  compositaes.  So  use  less 
stable  manure,  and  try  a  light 
sprinkling  of  the  chemical  mixture 
which  is  used  for  stone  fruits 
and  flowers."  Get  the  seedlings 
started  in  a  well-tilled  bed,  and 
relv  more  on  chipping  the  surface 
and  watering  tham  on  anv  forcing 
materials.  When  the  plants  are 
well-grown,  and  are  showing  bud, 
then  you  can  mulch  with  stable 
litter  and  l>egin  to  force  the  pace. 
Get  the  llower  habit  fixed  ,  after 
that  the  extra  feeding  will  do  no 
injury. 

Sow  the  seed  as  early  as  you 
can.    Just  follow  the  ordinary  me- 


thods, and  be  sure  that  the  soil' 
cover  is  only  a  very  light  one. 
Watch  the  seedlings  carefully  until 
they  begin  to  lengthen  ;  then  let 
them  get  plenty  of  water.  The 
warmer  the  weather  the  better  for 
the  young  asters,  provided  you 
water  them.  And  don't  be  afraid 
to  transplant  the  seedlings  in  the 
hottest  weather.  A  shading  for 
the  first  few  davs  after  shifting 
will  usuallv  put  the  youngsters  on 
their  feet  again.  Be  ordinarily 
careful,  and  matters  will  go  nicely. 
Asters  are  no  trouble  to  the 
worker.  Place  the  seedling  1 2 
inches  apart.  Arrange  tnem  m 
beds  or  rows  to  suit  your  own 
liking.  Remember  that  asters 
make  a  bunchy  root,  and  do  not 
go  very  deep.  Let  everv  voting 
plant  get  a  handful  of  light  soil  in 
which  to  make  its  start. 

 $  

Erica  or  Heath. 


Ericas,  or  heaths,  most  of  which 
are  natives  of  South  Africa,  a 
place  having  a  climate  very  much 
like  our  own,  have  usually  been 
considered  unsuited  for  cultivation 
on  the  Adelaide  plains.  But  this 
of  late  years  has  been  proved  a 
fallacy,  for  treated  in  a  proper 
manner,  they  will  do  as  wiell,  if 
not  better,  than  many  things  con- 
sidered much  more  hardy.  First 
and  foremost  they  must  have  a 
bed  or  border  specially  prepared 
for  their  reception.  This  is  done  in 
the  following  manner.  Take  out 
the  whole  of  the  original  soil  to  a 
depth  of  two  feet  or  eighteen 
inches.  Fill  in  the  bottom  of  the 
trench,  four  or  five  inches  deep 
with  broken  potsherd,  scraps  of 
slate,  or  stone,  pieces  of  charcoal, 
and  similar  rubbish  ;  thisl  is  for 
drainage.  Next  mix  with  the  best 
soil  taken  out  an  equal  proportion 
of  sandy  peat,  and  fill  in  the 
trench  with  it  till  the  soil  is  an 
inch  higher  than  the  path.  Before 
planting  give  a  thorough  watering. 
Planting— Turn  the  plants  out  of 
the  pots,  disturbing  the    roots  as 


WATCHMAKERS,   JEWELLERS  and 
OPTICIANS. 

J.  TROWBRIDGE 

(15  years  with  Stevenson  Bros.) 
57    GOUGER    STREET,  ADELAIDE. 


Engagement  and  Wedding  Rings  are 
made  to  order.    Buy  from  the  maker. 

A  splendid  assortment  of  WATCHES 
CLOCKS,  JEWELLERY,  &  OPTICAL 
GUODS.  All  Lenses  ground  by  expert 
workmen.  Every  article  of  the  fatest 
design,  suitable  for  presents. 

Repairs  a  Speciality  aod  Guaran- 
teed.   A  Trial  Solicited. 


little  as  possible  and  removing  the 
crock  and  drainage  before  planting 
in  the  bed.  Give  each  a  good 
soaking,  as  it  is  transplanted,  and 
immediately  mulch  with  either 
very  old  stable  manure  01  with 
pure  seedweed.  In  the  cultivation 
of  the  erica  or  heath,  three  things 
must  be  remembered  before  success 
can  be  attained— 1.  Never  allow  the 
roots  to  suffer  from  the  slighest 
scarcity  of  water.  2.  Don't  mix 
manure  with  the  soil  of  the  bed 
in  which  they  are  growing.  3. 
Disturb  the  soil  between  the  plants 
as  little  1  as  possible  ;  in  fact,  all 
the  cultivation  they  require  can  be 
done  with  the  rake.  If  these  direc- 
tions are  followed,  I  am  sure  that 
those  who  have  failed  with  this 
plant  will  have  causa  to  be  well 
satisfied  with  the  result.  They  are 
propagated  by  means  of  cuttings 
taken  from  the  points  of  the 
shoots.  Fill  a  five-inch  pot  half 
full  of  drainage,  on  which  place  a 
layer  of  sandy  peait  to  within 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  of  the 
rim  of  the  pot,  and  then  a  half 
inch  of  pure  silver  sand.  Insert 
the  cuttings  round  the  edges  of 
the  pot,  give  a  good  watering,  and 
cover  with  glass  until  struck,  when 
they  may  be  potted  off  singly, 
using  a  sandy,  peaty  soil,  and  tak- 
ing care  that  each  pot  is  pro- 
perly drained. 


ORMSBY  &  SPICER, 

Fashionable  Tailors,  Hatters,  and  Mercers. 

174,  RUNDLE  STREET, 

(Opposite  FOY  &  GIBSON'S). 

The  Latest  Men's  Wear  always  on  hand. 
Fit,  Style,  and  Workmanship  Guaranteed. 
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Continued  from  page  195). 

throughout,  but  il  yon  mix  with 
reds  and  rose  pinks  tlic  one  kills 
the  others.  ] Slues  can  be  effective- 
ly used  with  most  pinks,  yellow 
must  always  stand  by  itself.  Ilun- 
ncmannia  looks  ime  by  Itself. 
I\lix,  say,  Cosmos  Klonaykc  with 
it  and  you  spoil  the  eifget.  Ia  fact 
it  becomes  vulgar.  There  are  ex- 
ceptions in  yellows,  but  udwa\  s  let 
the  lighter  shade  oil  from  the 
deeper,  as  the  canary  yellow!  ol  the 
hunnemannia  would  irom  a  ground 
work  oi  old  gold.  The  soil  pink 
tints  of  sweet  peas  make  a  lovely 
table,  so  do  the  deeper  rose  tints 
and  some  reds,  with  white,  but  il 
you  go  to  four  row  of  sweet  peas 
and  cut  indiscriminately  regardless 
oi  colour,  there  will  be  no  har- 
mony, and  in  what  might  have 
been  a  refined  and  ele  eating  table 
you  only  get  a  display  of  colour. 

The  same  might  be  said  of  roses 
and  chrvsanths.  What  a  lovely 
table  one  of  the  ramblers  make  by 
themselves  ;  mix  them  altogether 
and  what  a  conglomeration.  Sotm 
of  you  are  saying,  "  we  know- 
that  "  ;  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
repeating,  that  when  roses  are 
used,  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  mix- 
ing system  is  in  evidence.     I  once 


Drink 

COOPER'S 

PURE  BEER. 


Orders  to  the  Brewery, 
Upper  Kensington. 


E.  A.  LASSCOCK, 

IX)CKLEYS  NURSERY. 
LOCKLEYS. 


FLOWER  SEEDLINGS,  Present  plant- 
hig»  2/-  per  100  ;  postage  6d. 
extra.  Best  strains.  Assorted 
colours.  DELPHINIUMS,  Strong 
plants,  1/6  per  dozen.  PETUNIA 
GRANDIFLORA,  1/-  per  dozen. 

Good  assortment  of  Ferns  at  reason- 
able   prices.     Bazaars    and  Fetes 
supplied  at  wholesale  rates. 

Catalogues  Free. 


Telephone    No.    34,    Henley  B«aob. 


had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  5c 
tables  arranged  in  the  basemeut  of 
the  Sydney  Town  Hall,  each  by 
different  persons,  with  each  ]  crson 
trying  to  outdo  the  others.  V  few 
were  real  good,  but  when  1  walked 
round  those  tables  alter  thev  were 
all  finished,  my  feelings  got,'  mixed 
up,  just  like  the  llowers  and 
colours.  Roses  were  there  galore, 
all  mixed  colours,  specimen  blooms 
jammed  in  with  decoratiye  ones. 
Sweet  peas  came  next,  all  mixed 
colours.  On  main  of  the  tables 
the  elaborate  receptacles  for  the 
llowers  wete  more  in  evidence  than 
the  llowers — bridges  of  llowers,  ela- 
borate w  ire  works  with  gold  paint- 
ed funnels  for  holding  water,  ar- 
ranged painfully  light  so  that  vou 
could  see  the  wire  works.  This 
display  was  no  exception,  for 
wherever  vou  go,  3011  sec  very 
little  good  table  work.  The  dis- 
plays we  see  at  the  llower  shows 
in  Sydney  and  suburbs  are  not  a 
good  guide  for  practical  work.  If 
the  decorator  had  just  a  white 
cloth  on  a  table,  and  the  whole 
of  that  cloth  was  at  his  disposal 
on  condition  that  he  left  just 
enough  room  for  a  knife  and  fork, 
then  he  could  sometimes  take  a 
pattern  in  a  show  room,  but  in  a 
well  appointed  dining  room  he  has 
candelaibra  to  contend  with, 'pieces 
of  silver,  more  or  .less  according  to 
the  wealth  of  the  owner,  dishes  of 
fruit,  smaller  dishes  of  preserved 
fruits  or  nuts,  and  many  little 
things  that  all  go  to  make  a  din- 
ner table  complete.  Tnese  with 
the  llowers  are  all  part  of  the  de- 
coration. The  examples  we  see  at 
the  shows  are  not  practical  decor- 
ation at  all,  but  simply  tables  of 
llowers. 

Why  the  schedules  should  specify 
"  llowers  and  their  receptacles 
only,"  I  cannot  tell.  The  best  ar- 
ranged dinner  table  to  seat  a  given 
number  of  persons,  without  any 
specification  at  all  would  be  far 
better,  and  would  be  educational  to 
those  visiting  the  shows.  Why 
should  dishes  of  fruit  be  omitted 
in  the  show  room,  or  the  glass 
and  cutlery  not  be  set  in  a*  cor- 
rect manner.  You  see  it  in  the 
show  rooms  in  other  States  and 
in  the  Old  Country;  why  not  here  ? 
W  ith  ai  judge  worthy  oi  the  name, 
it  would  not  be  the  value  of  the 
appointments  that  would  tell.  The 
gardener  could  compete  with  the 
wealthy  amateur  bv  hiring  at  a 
veryr  small  sum  all  he  required. 
Where  daily  table  decorations  are 
required,  change  of  stylo  is  neces- 
sary. Take  a  bad  season  when  we 
have  to  rely  so  much  on  the  Chry- 
anthcinum.  We  mav  be  obliged  to 
use  her  on  three  successive  days, 
Robert     Williams     with  Madam 


Carnot  for  one,  Mavana  or   A.  J. 
Balfour  for  another,    with  l<>lward 
Andre  or  Pvdwin  Molyneaux   for  a 
thiid.     The  first  would  look  pretty 
with  the  grass  of  tricolina  rosea 
over  a  mirror,  draped    with  old 
gold  silk,  with  yellow    shades  for 
the    candellabra    or    candles  ;  the 
second  with  pink  camellias  loosely 
arranged  among  sprays  of  aspara- 
gus trailing  about  the  cloth,  with 
pink  shades  ;  while  the  third  would 
make  a  good  relief  over  a  ground 
work    of    the    yellow    and  bronze 
tints  of  autumn  foliage  and  berries. 
I  don't  like  to  see  a  mirror  on  a 
table.      Nothing    beats    a  white 
damask  cloth,  but  change  is  some- 
times   necessary    and    the  mirror 
Supplies,  that   change.    Glass  is  an 
important  item  in  this    work.  A 
set  of  glass  just  suited  for  the  ma- 
terial vou  are  using  goes   a  long 
wav     towards     successful     work  ; 
the  vases  should  be  as  simple  as 
possible    and    of  plain  workman- 
ship.    There  is  no  need  for  beauti- 
fully    figured     designs     on  your 
glass.     Coloured  glass  is  bad,  for 
it    often    clashes    with    what  you 
want  to  put  into  it.  A  plain  clear 
glass,  or  a  smoky  dull  white  is  far 
the  best  for  the  llowers  are  to  be 
the  ornaments  of  the    vase®,  not 
the  vase  of  the  llowers.    The  best 
centre  piece  I  have  seen  is  a  shal- 
low glass  dish  or  bowl,  out  of  the 
centre  of  which  rises  a  long  slender 
glass  stem  expanding  at   the  top 
into   a     cornucopiga    or  trumpet 
like   vase.     This,    when  lightly  ar- 
ranged and  not  made  lil  le  a  huge 
bouquet,  looks   well,    stands  well 
up  above  the  line  of  sight  of  those 
sitting  at  the  table,  while  the  bot- 
tom   bowl    can    be   arranged  low 
enough  to  be  seen  over,    or  light 
enough  to  be  seen  through.  With 
two  smaller  stands  of  this  descrip- 
tion for  half  centres,  and  six  on 
eight  smaller  stands  on    flat  bot- 
toms with  smaller  trumpets  make 
splendid  vases.     All  that  is  then 
required  to  make  the  best    set  of 
glass    possible  for  most  purposes 
to  seat  24  persons  is  a   set   of  24 
specimen    glasses.      This     set  is 
suitable  for  almost    anv     kind  of 
(lowers  that  can  be  used  for  table 
decoration.      Change     is  mostly 
wanted  in  the  specimen  glasses,  a 
good  selection  of  these   is   a  great 
help.     The  kind  most  useful   is  a 
tubef-like  glass  about  3  inches  long, 
set    on    broad     bottoms    so  that 
there  is  little  danger  of  them  been 
toppled  oyer,  a  fault    with  many 
of  the  sets  on  the  market  is  that 
they    topple*  over  too  easily.  If 
you    are    compelled  to  use  glass 
like  that,  a  little  shot  in  the  bot- 
tom is  a  good  plan.      The  next 
best  kind  to  have  if  you  arc  nar- 
rowed down  to  two  sets  are  small 
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lobe  like  glasses  suitable  for 
owers  with  short  stalks  like 
zalia,  camellia,  ivy-leaved  ger- 
nium,  berries  and  autumn  foliage, 
is  a  ground  work  to  an  autumn 
jliage  tables,  heads  of  highly 
oloured  amaranthus  or  bits  of 
roton  are  well  adapted  for  this 
lobe  like  glass.  There  are  many 
ther  kinds  in  pretty  shapes  that 
rould  be  very  helpful.  Specimen 
lasses  pure  and  simple  are  suitable 
jr  one  bloom  only,  say  of  the 
ose,  Jules  Grolez  or  Belle  Sie- 
reight  under  an  arrangement  of 
be  lighter  Maman  Crochet  or 
lomtesse  Labarthe.  Nothing  beats 
,  few  linger  bowls  when  such 
owers  as  water  lilies  are  to  be 
sed. 

The  mode  of  going  to  work  on  a 
able  should  be  studied  so  as  to 
educe  the  time  actually  spent  in 
he  dining  room  to  a  minimum. 
first  decide  what  your  table  is  to 
e  like  before  you  cut  a  flower  ; 
t  is  a  bad  practice  to  cut  a  lot 
i  stuff  before  you  fix  in  your 
lind  what  the  design  is  to  be. 
It  good  decorator  is  arranging  his 
able  while  out  cutting  the  ma- 
erial — long  stems  of  this  and 
hort  stems  of  that  ;  just  the  pro- 
er  quantity  of  this  or  that — and 
y  the  time  he  has  dressed  his 
owers,  fern  foliage  or  grass,  the 
able  to  him  is  practically  finished, 
i  anv  rate  the  largest  amount  of 
rork  is  done,  and  this  should  be 
one  outside  the  dining  room, 
lever  use  wire  when  you  can  pos- 
iblv  help  it.  Wire  is  indispensable 
or  personal  adornment  or  funeral 
rork,  but  out  of  place  on  the 
able,  and  flowers  had  better  be 
liscarded  altogether  if  they  can- 
lot  be  used  without  it.  If  it  be  a 
Hnntr  you  have  to  decorate  for 
ut  your  ilowers  before  the  sun 
;ets  powerful,  and  get  to  work  on 
:he  table  as  soon  as  it  is  vacant 
iter  lunch,  you  then  get  the  best 
ight,  and  the  quicker  you  finish 
.he  sooner  the  butler  or  waiters 
:an  j^et  at  their  work.  First  ar- 
range the  stands  and  vases  with 
[if  pas  is  not  used)  the  candelabra, 
:andlesticks,  pieces  of  silver  such 
is  cups,  chalices,  fruit  baskets  or 
iruit  dishes.  See  that  the  whole 
valance,  and  fill  you  receptacles 
#ith  water,  allowing  sufficient 
'oom  for  the  stems  of  flowers  and 
oh'age.  Then  arrange  the  foliage, 
whether  it  be  fern,  foliage  or 
rrass.  More  care  should  he  taken 
n  this  than  aoiv  other  part  of  the 
work,  for  if  it  is  well  done,  the 
lowers  will  almost  find  their  own 
>laces  when  the  table  is  properly 
lothed.  It  is  surprising  how  very 
ew  flowers  are  sufficient.  I/<-t  tin- 
lowers  act  as  the  lace,  bows,  and 
|)rettv  bits  of  ribbon  do  to  a  well 


dressed  girl.  The  mistake  of  usini; 
too  many  Ilowers  is  often  made, 
just  as  the  pretty  girl  often  over- 
does it.  When  the  ilowers  are  ar- 
ranged place  a  specimen  glass 
wherever  one  is  needed,  the  num- 
ber required  will  depend  on  the 
material  you  have  already  used. 
With  some  flowers  and  a  table  to 
seat  24  persons  I  have  used  24 
specimen  glasses  in  addition  to  the 
centre  piece,  two  half  centres,  and 
8  vases  ;  with  other  foliage  and 
flowers  12  would  be  ample.  These, 
if  not  wanted  for  specimen  blooms, 
should  be  arranged  light  and 
dainty,  with  tit-bits  of  the  best 
material  at  your  disposal,  for  these 
stand  up  individually  under  the 
noses  of  the  guests,  while  the  other 
pieces  should  blend  one  into  the 
other  to  make  one  whole  effect. 
If  the  Ilowers  were  properly  dressed 
before  they  saw  the  dining  room, 
there  will  be  very  little  cleaning 
lip.  A  good  plain  is  have  a  tray 
say,  4ft.  by  2ft.  6in.,  with  sides 
4in.  deep  ;  this  can  be  pushed  or 
pulled  on  a  light  stand  round  the 
table  as  you  work,  and  acts  all 
the  time  as  a>  work  bench.  Anv 
bits  of  stem  or  surplus  foliage 
then  have  a  resting  place,  and  do 
not  find  their  way  on  to  the  edge 
of  the  table,  carpet,  or  worse 
than  all,  into  your  pockets  ;  for 
pocketing  anything  in  the  dining 
room,  even  if  it  be  only  bits  of 
stem  and  foliage,  looks  bad. 

These  remarks  atpply  mostly  to 
the  work  required  of  gardeners  in 
piivate  establishments,  or  as  we 
used  to  say  in  Kngland,  in  gentle- 
man's service.  Decorations  at  pub- 
lic functions  in  public  halls,  hotels, 
and  restaurants,  scarcely  come 
within  the  scope  of  house  decora- 
tion, and  has  food  for  a  paper  in 
itself,  while  my  remarks  on  table 
decoration  applies  equally  to  public 
and  private  functions. 


The  Popular  Delphinium. 

Delphiniums  should  only  be 
planted  in  the  deepest  and  richest 
soils.  Ground  that  is  impoverished 
is  of  no  use  to  this  class  of  plant, 
(jood  cultivation  and  transplanting 
into  a  new  situation  ait  the  end 
of  each  resting  season  is  the  way 
to  get  the  high-quality  blooms. 
The  annual  transplanting  and  divi- 
sion tend  to  stimulate  the  root 
growth,  upon  which  the  future 
foliage  and  flower  sl>ikes  so  much 
depend.  The  method  of  procedure 
is  to  lift  the  clumps  in  spring,  as 
soon  as  the  new  shoots  begin  to 
push  through  the  earth,  Use  a 
sharp,  strong  pruning  knife  to 
cut  away  a  section  of  the  old  root 


stock,  with  a  nice  clump  of  roots 
attached.  Pot  these  up  for  a  few 
weeks  in  four  or  five  inch  pots, 
using  a  nice,  friable  loam.  Place 
the  pots  in  a  bush-house  or  frame 
for  a  week,  and  see  that  they  are 
well  attended  to.  Let  the  water- 
ings be  no  more  than  sufficient  to 
keep  the  soil  nicely  moist. 

As  soon  as  the  growths  are  a 
few  inches  high,  plant  the  new 
stock  out  in  the  best  position  you 
have.  Shade  may  be  necessary 
for  the  first  few  days.  See  that 
none  of  the  old  rotted  or  hollow 
pieces  are  taken  with  the  new 
clump.  All  diseased  parts  should 
be  cut  clean  away.  The  new  bed 
should  be  prepared  some  months 
ahead  of  the  planting  time,  and 
will  do  with  a  plenteous  liming. 

Seedling  plants  that  are  being 
held  over  through  the  winter  must 
be  protected  from  the  slugs  and 
snails  at  the  time  they  are  show- 
ing their  first  shoots,  and  be  plant- 
ed out  in  the  way  alluded  to 
above.  If  you  are  only  growing 
good  sorts,  allow  no  duffers  to 
(lower  in  their  company,  or  you 
spoil  vour  chance  of  getting  seed 
trood  for  sowing  next  season.  But 
it  is  not  a  good  plan  to  grow  for 
seed.  Remove  the  first  spikes  as 
soon  as  they  fade,  and  mulch  with 
some  old  manure  to  feed  the  next 
crop. 


G.  L.  MUELLER'S 

Aromatic  Schiedam  Schnapps 


This  universal  cordial  is  manufactured 
and  bottled 

IN  SCHIEDAM  (HOLLAND) 

with   special    care  and   is  warranted 
free  from  every  injurious  property  and 
ingredient. 

It  is  highly  recommended  by  most  of 
the  hotelkeepera  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Australasia. 

Please  take  notice  of  the  signature  on 
the  labels,  and  beware  of  inferior 
imitations. 


Containa  M  p«r  c«nt.  Proof  Spirit. 


L>00 

Thinning  of  Blooms  and 
Pollination. 


As  pears  and  apples  come  into 
bloom  it  will  be  easy  to  disoexo  how 
far  each  variety  or  tree  has  been 
thinned  and  generally  shaped,  accord- 
ing to  its  needs.  The  spring  is  full 
of  interest  for  the  fruit  grower,  and 
I  hough  he  may  not  find  time — nor  is 
(here  any  need  that  he  should — to  pry 
into  subtleties  of  plant  growth,  he 
will  find  it  greatly  to  his  advantage 
to  watch  the  unfolding  of  leaves  and 
flowers  with  the  object  of  noting  th  ir 
value  as  they  appear  in  Open  or  close 
confined  parts  of  the  tree.  The  sex 
and  vitality  of  flower  buds  is  largely 
determined  by  the  leaves  which  gave 
birth  to  them,  and  which  disappeared 
during  the  autumn  or  winter  months. 


KALGOORLIE  -  HOTEL, 

HINDLEY  STREET. 


CHARLES  HONES,  Proprietor 
(Late  of  Theatre  Royal  Hotel). 


Good     accommodation     for  Country 
visitors.    Tariff,   25/-   per   week  ;  4/6 
per  day. 
Beds,  1/6  per  night.    Meals  1/- 

UNLEY  PARK  PRESERVED 
FRUITS  &  JAMS 

(GHAS.  TERRY,  Manufacturer). 

Made  from  locally  grown  fruit  ol 
best  selected  quality. 

Every  tin  guaranteed.     Pure  and 
unadulterated. 

Storekeepers  supplied  direct  from  the 
FACTORY,  UNLEY  PARK,  or  from 
E.    F.    DEANS,    distributing  Agent, 
Waymouth  Street,  Adelaide. 

IT  WILL  PAY  FRUIT  GROWERS  TO 
TRY  UNLEY  PARK  WHEN 
SELLING. 


J.  T.  TUNBRIDGE. 

]  Vienna  Dining 
Rooms. 

HINDLEY  STREET, 
ADELAIDE. 

Opposite  Wait  's  Exchange 
GIVE  HIM  A  CALL 
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but  even  when  a  bud  lias  been  well 
formed  and  endowed  with  all  the 
requisite  qualities  to  yield  fruit;  it 
may  still  fail  through  receiving  de- 
fective treatment  in  the  spring.  Apart 
from  bad  weather,  space  or  the  want 
of  it,  and  insufficient  sun  beat,  liglu 
and  air,  may  prevent  the  elaboration 
of  the  pollen  grains,  in  which  case 
it  is  impossible  for  Mowers  to  yield  to 
fruit.  An  examination  of  the  different 
parts-  of  trees  will  show  some  (lower- 
ing or  setting  most  freely  on  the 
Windy  or  well  lighted  side,  whilst  in 
the  event  of  very  boisterous  and  harsh 
weather  prevailing  the  lies  I  results 
may  be  on  the  protected  side.  Again, 
trees  bear  throughout,  or  only  in 
part,  of  their  in  or  exterior,  in  which 
case  the  lesson  should  be  easily 
learned.  With  many  who  have  grown 
.old  in  the  orchard,  bearing  is  sup 
Ppsed  to  be  possible  onlv  on  the  out- 
side of  trees,  but  this  shows  want  of 
insight  and  woeful  lack  of  capacity 
for  the  business  pf  fruit  growing.  Now, 
whilst  the  buds  are  unfolding,  do  BOttna 
thinning  of  crowded  spars  and  their 
blooms.  See  also  to  the  tops  of 
trees  that  they  may  have  abundant 
light,  and  not,  be  able  to  make  double 
growth  at  the  extremities.  In  a  few 
weeks'  time  it  will  be  plain  enough 
what  degrees  of  openness  proved  most 
conductive  to  setting  and  the  even 
distribution  of  fruit.  Naturally  the 
most  vigorous  trees  will  bear  with  the 
most  open  branch  and  spur  arrange- 
ment, and  it  will  probably  be  an 
advantage  to  thin  the  new  wood  as 
well  as  the  old— that  is,  when  shoots 
have  grown  to  four  or  six  inches  in 
length,  as  then  they  snap  off  easily 
and  save  a  lot  of  winter  pruning. 
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Burn  nothing  but  dangerous  rub- 
bish. All  litter  which  is  not  infected 
by  any  insect,  pest,  or  disease, 
should  be  collected  and  placed  where 
trees  stand  in  need  of  mulching.  Old 
hay  and  straw  stacks,  if  they  can  be 
soaked  with  water,  will  decay  suffici- 
ently to  make  splendid  orchard  mulch. 
Sometimes  a  ditch  or  dam  can  be 
filled  with  dry  straw  or  other  litter, 
and  so  converted  into  a  soil  dressing. 
The  man  who  keeps  his  eyes  open  to 
see  whatever  exists  in  the  form  of 
humus  and  a  soil  dressing,  and  regu- 
larly applies  it  to  his  trees,  is  bound 
to  receive  a  good  return  for  his  later. 
— Ex  eh  atage. 

 «  


Bagot,  Shakes  and  Lewis,  Ltd., 
Stock  and  Station  Agents,  Wool 
Brokers,  Live  Stock  Salesman,  and 
Licensed  Land  Brokers,  hold  periodi- 
cal sales  in  any  part  of  the  State. 
During  recent  years  some  of  the 
largest  Estates  in  South  Australia 
have  been  disposed  of  by  them  for 
closer  settlement,  with  very  satisfac- 
tory results  to  all  concerned.  Advice 
is  given  by  the  firm  as  to  the  best 
means  of  realisation,  plans  are  pre- 
pared according  to  instructions,  and 
valuation  made  in  any  part  of  the 
State.  The  real  property  depart- 
ment inaugurated  for  the  firm  by 
Ool.  A.  C.  Catt  a  few  years  ago  has 
had  a  very  busy  time  ever  since  its 
inception.  An  efficient  staff  deals 
with  City  and   Suburban  properties,  for 


TURNER,  ROBERTSON  &  CO., 

Electrical  Engineers, 
Contractors  and  Suppliers. 

126,  GREN  FELL  STREET,  ADELAIDE. 

(Basement  of  Robert  Harper's). 

Estimates  Given  Free  for  all 
Electrical  Work. 
NOTE.— SPECIAL   QUOTATIONS  for 

BUILDERS  and  ARCHITECTS. 
Ring  up  Telephone  No.  996  (central). 
Mr.  Turner,  late  Elevator  and  Motor 
Foreman,  Messrs.  Unbehaun  &  John* 
stone  ;  Chief  Electrician  Zinc  CorporV 

ation,  Broken  Hill. 
126,    GRENFELL    ST.,  ADELAIDE 


which,  owing  to  the  very  large  num- 
ber of  retiring  farmers  who  desire  Lo 
settle,  down  in  the  vicinity  there  hat 
been  a  very  keen,  if  not  unprtf. 
cedented  demand.  Sellers  of  house 
and  land  property  in  City,  Suburb*, 
and  Country  will  do  well  to  suppji 
Bagot  Shakes  and  1-ewis  Ltd.,  with 
full  particulars  of  same,  as  thai 
large  connection  (over  20  Branches) 
furnish  them  with,  exceptional  off 
portunities  for  effecting  sales.  On  the 
other  hand,  knowing  so  well  the  ri>; 
quirements  of  farmers  who  desire  to. 
settle  down  near  the  City,  they  ari 
as  a  rule,  able  to  suit  such  without 
difficulty.  The  average  individual 
who  has  spent  his  life  on  the  laiS 
usually  requires  a  reasonable  amount 
of  breathing  space,  even  when  near 
ihe  city,  and  Bagot,  Shakes  and  Lewis 
have  been  very  successful  in  placing 
their  clients  in  possession  of  pr* 
pertics,  which,  whilst  possessing  all 
the  advantages  of  town  life,  W 
retains  to  a  great  degree  the  charms 
of  the  country.  Such  properties,  it 
need  hardly  be  said,  are  getting 
scarcer  to  procure  with  each  succeed^ 
ing  year,  many  of  them  falling  a  prey 
to  the  requirements  of  the  speculative 
builder.  The  attention  of  farmers 
who  desire  a  change  of  locality,  B 
wish  to  place  their  sons  on  a  good 
farm  in  one  of  the  sister  States,  is 
directed  to  the  fact  that  the  lirm 
have  splendid  estates  in  New  South 
Wales  and  Queensland  for  disposal. 
The  directors  are  Messrs.  Geo  W. 
Hagot  and  John  Lewis  (wool  man- 
agers—and this  department  is  now  an 
important  feature)— Messrs.  Geo.  Dow- 
ling  and  Ceo.  Jeffery  (inspector  ]K 
Branches),  Mr.  -lames'  Willinson,  with 
Mr.  John  Jacob  as  secretary.  The 
head  office  for  the  State  is  at  IS  King 
William  Street,  Adelaide 


SURE  SYMPTOM. 


"  So  ho  took  you  out  auto-riding  the 

other   evening  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  what  of  it  ?  " 

"  Do  you  thiuk  he  is   in  love  with 

you  ?  " 

"1  think  so.  1  know  that  every 
time  I  spoke  to  him  the  auto  tried 
to  climb  a  tree  or  jump  a  fence.  9 
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Notes  for  October. 


In  most  districts  with  the  ad- 
vent of  October  the  danger  iof  frost 
is  over,  and  active  work  should  be 
no  longer  delayed  in  preparing  for 
summer  vegetables.  All  live  gar- 
deners will  already  have  crops 
coming  on  in  favorable  situations, 
and  plants  of  melons,  tomatoes, 
encumbers,  etc.,  in  the  hot  beds 
readv  for  planting  out  during  this 
month.  In  the  earlv  districts 
carlv  tomatoes,  melons,  cucum- 
bers, and  marrows,  will  already 
have  made  good  growth  under  the 
protection  given  them  bv  means 
of  shelters  and  glass  coverings. 

The  amateur  in  earlv  districts  is 
reminded  that  now  is  the  time  to 
sow  in  the  open  seeds  of  cucum- 
bers,   sweet     and    wat.tr  melons, 


trombones,  marrows,  pumpkins, 
tomatoes,  capsicums,  and  egg 
plants,  but  is  also  reminded  that, 
to  ensure  success,  he  must  care- 
fully prepare  the  land.  It  is  far 
better  to  plant  one  quarter  of  the 
area,  properly  prepared,  than  to 
divide  the  work  over  a  large  plot 
onlv  partially  cultivated.  Dig  and 
manure  the  ground  deeply,  how 
deep  depends  to  a  certain  extent 
on  the  character  of  the  land.  For 
example,  a  heavy  land  with  a  good 
subsoil  requires,  and  will  pay  for, 
deeper  and  more  thorough  cultiva- 
tion than  a  light  sandy  loam.  But 
whatever  the  nature  of  the  land, 
complete  success  in  gardening  can 
only  come  with  complete  cultiva- 
tion. 

No  time  should  be  lost  in  getting 
in  a  bed  of  French  beans,  and  here 
again   thorough  cultivation  is  the 


to  THIS    IS    THE  PLACE! 

|  STAND  STILL  MY  STEED  ! 

9>  Let  me  review  the  scene. 

For  the  sum  of  £2  Cash  we  will  deliver  to  the  Adelaide  Railway  Station  the  following  goods 

jg  carefully  packed.   If  you  want  them  put  on  board  boat  at  Port  Adelaide,  add  1'-  extra. 

£  Bag  best  White  Sugar,  iA,  66  lbs.,  at  one  penny  per  lb. 

£  1  handy  Scrub  Brush,  3d.                1  bar  No.  1  Soap,  3d. 

to  i  tins  Jam,  1/-                                1  tin  Kippered  Herrings,  3d.  ~ 

to  2  lbs.  best  Currants,  6d.                   1  lb.  best  Raisins.  3d.      ...  _ 

£  1  lb.  White  Starch,  3d.                    1  lb.  Candles,  3d  ». 

to  l  ib.  tin  Baking  Powder,  M.            1  doz.  Matches,  Id.  ...  „. 

A  1  lb.  Extract  Soap.  2d.                     2  packets  Mixed  Spice,  Id.  _ 

A  i  lb.  Lemon  Peel,  Id.                     2  tins  Fresh  Herrings,  6d. 

$  l  ib.  tin  Alkali  for  Scrubbing,  2d.     1  lb.  Mixed  Lollies.  2d.  ... 

to  20-lb.  tin  gross  weight  Our  2'-  Tea  reduced  to  buyers  of  this  parcel  for 

*  £2   O  O 
9>  A  £1  parcel  may  be  arranged  by  taking  hall  quantities  of  ihe  larger  items,  others  will  be  added 
9>  to  make  up  the  amount.   Customers  desiring  may  have  goods  of  equal  value  not  mentioned  in 
A  this  list  substituted  in  place  of  any  of  the  smaller  lines  not  wished  for.  When  goods  are  intended 
%  for  prepaid  rail  sidings  or  ports,  it  will  prevent  delay  if  cost  of  carriage  or  freight  is  added. 

♦  Special  Lines— Wines,  Choice  Vintages,  a  dozen  varieties  to  choose  from,  1/3  bottle ;  Ale  and 
m  Stout  8/-  doz. ;  Aerated  Waters.  51- ;  Tonic  Ales  and  Hop  Beer,  5/6  doz. ;  English  Ale,  qrts.,  13/9  ; 

•  Guinness'  Stout,  quarts,  13/9  ;  Brandy,  25/-  gallon  ;  Dry  Gin,  20/- ;  Whisky,  22/- ;  Rum,  20/- ; 
A  Old  Tom  Gin,  20/-    Assorted  Jam,  4  doz.  case,  24/-.   Assorted  Fruits,  9/.  dor. 

A  Seasonable  Fresh  Fruits  and  Vegetables  supplied. 

%  HENDERSON  BROS.,   286  and  288  Rundle  Street,  Adelaide, 

Return  a  copy  of  this  Advertisement  with  Order. 
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THE  SLICKEST  PHOTOGRAPHER 


ol  the  Kiddies 
in  the  State. 


FRANK  A.  MCNEIL 


At  GAWLEk  PLACE  ONLY  (between  Harris  Scarfe  &  Simpson's). 

Every  Fashion  of  High-fir»d«  Portraiture  at  th-  Lowest  Prices  in  the  Citjr.  Special 

Facilities  for  Baking  Wedding,  Family,  Sporting  and  all  other  largs  groups. 
ALL  THE  RAGE.— Our  Post  Card  Portrait  of  Yourself  at  5/-  a  dozen.  Enlargements 
and  Copies  ti5?de  from  any  Photo  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

MAKE  NO  MISTAKE  :    GAWLER  PLACE  ONLY  ADDRESS. 


R.  CORRELL, 

MUSTCSELLER  &  IMPORTER 

Brass  Band  Instruments. 

Violins,  Flutes,  Piccolos,  Aocordeons. 
all  kinds  of  Music,  Latest  Songs,  etr. 

Sole  Agent  Boosey  &  Co.'s 

Adrlres*  :  Flinders  St,  Comer  Hyde  St.,  Adelaide.  Compsnsatinr  Piston  Brass  Band  Tb 

stramenta.     "Correll"  Cornets  frow 
£i  V    Bossey  Cornets  froon  £5  uk 


lirst  essential  to  success.  Work  the 
ground  deeply,  manure  it  tho- 
roughly, plant  it  carefully,  and 
keep  the  surface  loose.  Of  course, 
water  must  be  applied  as  required, 
but  no  amount  of  water  will  com- 
pensate for  lack  of  effective  culti- 
vation. 

Put  in  beds  of  salad  plants, 
such  as  radishes,  cress,  red  and 
silver  beet,  spring  onions,  affid  so 
forth.  Make  another  sowing  oi 
spinach,  and  don't  forget  to  try 
that  most  useful  summer  veget- 
able, the  New  Zealand  spinach  ;  it 
will  keep  one  supplied  all  through 
the  summer,  if  properly  watered. 

In  the  early  districts  it  is  now 
too  late  to  plant  a  general  crop 
of  celery,  cabbage,  turnip,  etc.,  but 
in  the  late  districts  full  sowing  and 
planting  of  these  vegetables  should 
not  be  neglected. 

Very  few  people  know  the  value 
of  kohlrabi,  or  turnip-rooted  cab- 
bage. It  is  a  most  delicious,  veget- 
able, and,  like  asparagjus  and  spin- 
ach, should  be  grown  a  hundred 
times  oftener  than  it  is.  It  should 
be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  cab- 
bage, being  planted  out  in  rows 
18  inches  apart,  and  a  foot  in  the 
rows,  and  should  be  used  like  tur- 
nips when  the  bottoms  aire  about 
as  large  as  a  cricket  ball.  In  the 
late  districts,  the  careful  gardener 
is  now  commencing  nearly  every 
kind  of  crop,  suiting  each  to  its 
locality,  or  the  locality  to  each. 
Cabbages,  cauliflowers,  celery,  po- 
tatoes, peas,  beans,  carrots,  pars- 
nips, turnips,  red  and  silver  beet, 
kohlrabi,  cucumbers,  melons,  to- 
matoes, capsicums,  must  all  be 
put  in  as  the  weather  permits,  the 
coming  month  being  soon  enough 
for  the  more  tender  plants. 

Keep  the  ground  clean,  the  sur- 
face loose,  and  see  that  the  bed  is 
kept  moist.  When  planting  out 
treat  the  plants  gently  and  plant 
them  carefully,  select  cool,  showery 
weather  for  this,  or,  if  you  have 
to  plant  at  other  times,  water  im- 
mediately the  plants  are  trans- 
planted, and,  if  necessary,  shade 
them  from  the  direct  sun. 

In  early  districts  the  asparagus 
will  soon  be  coming  on.  If  not 
already  done,  all  weeds  should  be 
cleared  off  the  beds,  the  surface  of 
which  should  be  kept  free,  so  that 
the  asparagus  has  no  difficulty  in 
making  its  way  through  the 
ground,  and  if  a  mulch  of  seaweed 
is  available,  so  much  the  better. 


She  : 
writer  ? 


"  Can 
"  He  : 


you  manage  a  type- 
No.  I  married  one." 
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Notes  for  October. 


—  Soil  Mulch.  — 

By  the  Lime  these  notes  appeal  the 
Spring  work  in  the  fruit  garden 
sJioulU  be  well  011  towards  coiiniJletiou. 
'ihe  ground  should  all  have  been 
ploughed  or  dug,  and  the  .surfuce  re- 
duced to  a  Hue  tilth,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide the  soil  mulch  to  conserve  the 
moisture  during  summer.  ihe  im- 
portance of  this  muhii  depends  in  a 
large  degree  ou  the  climatic  coudi 
tions  and  also  on  tiie  nature  of  the 
soil.  The  effectiveness  of  the  mulch 
depends  largely  upon  its  dryness  and 
fineness.  'this  sounds  like  contradic- 
tion, but  is  nevertheless  true,  that  in 
order  to  keep  the  moisture  in  the 
grouud  you  want  to  keep  the  surface 
perfectly  dry.  The  reason  being  that 
a  suitable  thickness  of  line  dry  dust 
conserves  the  moisture  as  fully  as 
does  a  mulch  of  seaweed.  The  thick- 
ness of  the  mulch  required  to  conserve 
the  greatest  amount  of  moisture 
depends  to  a  large  extent  on  the 
character  of  the  soil,  but  the  orchardist 
will  be  working  on  practical  lines  if 
he  keeps  the  mulch  between  two  and 
three  inches  deep,  and  I  must  again 
repeat  that  the  drier  and  looser  the 
mulch,  the  more  effective  it  is. 

The  principle  on  which  soil  mulch 
acts  is  by  breaking  the  lines  of 
capillarity  between  the  air  and  the 
moist  soil  ;  in  other  words,  it  inter- 
poses a  foreign  /body  between  the 
atmosphere  and  the  earth.  If  a 
board  or  a  blanket  or  a  layer  of 
short  grass  or  seaweed  is  laid  upon 
the  earth,  the  soil  is  found  to  be 
moist  right  to  the  surface,  and  the 
layer  of  line,  dry  soil  acts  in  precisely 
the  same  way.  And  it  is  therefore 
necessary  to  renew  the  layer  as  fre- 
quantlv  as  it  becomes  set,  as  it  will 
after  every  shower  of  rain. 

This  soil  mulch  has  other  advan- 
tages it  keeps  the  under  soil  cool  dur- 
ing the  hot  spells  of  summer,  it  also 
keeps  it  warm  during  any  very  cold 
weather.  It  has  a  beneficial  effect 
also  on  the  formation  of  available 
plant  food,  tillage,  and  proper  condi- 


tions of  moisture  and  temperature, 
being  the  essentials  lor  promoting 
nitriiication.  It  also  assists  in  the 
decomposition  of  organic  matter  be- 
cause it  prevents  the  ground  from 
baking  or  drying  out,  and  is  a 
necessary  accompaniment  of  plou^hin^ 
in  green  manure,  whether  it  be  a 
leguminous  crop  or  merely  the  weeds 
winch  have  grown  in  winter. 

The  soil  mulch,  to  be  effective,  must 
be  made  before  too  ir^ich  moisture  has 
escaped,  irom  the  soil,  thereiore,  x 
would  strongly  urge  the  truit  grower 
to  gel  ins  grouud  cultivated  at  once 
U  lie  has  not  already  done  so,  and 
then  keep  the  surface  loose  all  through 
the  season.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  mulch  can  have  comparative 
ly  little  ettect  in  keeping  the  ground 
moist  it  most  of  the  moisture  has 
been  allowed  to  escape  before  i  lie 
mulch  is  put  on. 

ihe  cultivation  of  the  surface  to 
provide  the  soil  mulch  has  the  eliect 
of  keeping  down  weeds— a  desirable 
thing  in  sum,uier  time,  though  in  the 
winter  the  more  weeds  or  other  plants 
there  aie  growing  in  the  orchard  the 
better. 

1  have  previously  said  that  the 
necessity  lor  the  soil  mulch  detenus 
largely  upon  the  climatic  conditions, 
and  i  have  also  indicated  that  the 
drier  the  country  the  greater  the 
necessity  for  the  soil  mulch.  There 
are  districts  in  Australia  where  com- 
paratively little  cultivation  is  re- 
quired for  apple  and  pear  orchard 
work  during  some  portions  of  the  life 
of  the  tree.  Speaking  in  general 
terms,  I  think  it  may  be  laid  down  as 
an  absolute  rule  that  every  orchard 
should  be  cultivated  as  completely  as 
possible  during  the  first  three  lyears  of 
its  life,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  wise 
to  say  four  years.  Between  the 
fourth  or  fifth  and  eighth  or  ninth 
years  the  apple  grower's  chief  anxiety 
in  a  modern  orchard  is  to  get  his 
trees  to  settle  down  fully  into  the 
fruit  bearing  habit,  and  in  districts 
with  a  heavy  rainfall,  such  as  occurs 
in  many  parts  of  Victoria,  the  Mount 
Lofty  hills  of  South  Australia,  and 
the  south-west  of  Western  Australia, 


it  is  often' desirable  to  check  the  free 
growth  of  the  tree  by  neglecting  the 
cultivation  during  the  summer  time. 
The  complaint  is  very  common  in  the 
districts  named  that  the  young  apple 
and  pear  trees  will  run  to  wood,  and 
will  not  set  fruit.  The  more  you 
cultivate  and  the*  more  you  prune  in 
w  inter,  the  more  do  the  trees  grow, 
and  after  studying  the  question  for  a 
number  of  years  and  conducting  ex- 
periments on  an  extensive  scale,  •  I  am 
of  opinion  that  it  is  sound  policy  in 
many  districts  to  limit  cultivation  of 
apple  and  pear  orchards  to  one  plough- 
ing and  harrowing  in  spring  time. 

The  reader  will  notice  that  in  this 
advice  with  respect  to  restricting 
cultivation,  I  have  limited  myself  to 
speaking  ,of  apples  and  pears  because 
it  is  these  fruits  which  it  is  usually 
difficult  to  bring  into  early  bearing, 
and  it  is  these  fruits  also  which  are 
particularly  adapted  for  the  country 
in  which  summer  cultivation  is  not 
so  necessary.  In  districts  with  any- 
thing under  27  inches  of  rain,  sys- 
tematic cultivation  should  never  on 
any  account  be  neglected. 

—  Grafting.  — 

It  is  not  too  late  to  crown  bark 
graft  old  trees,  and  side  grafts  may 
be  put  in. 

—  Disbud.  — 

Watch  all  young  trees,  particularly 
those  which  have  been  grafted  or 
budded,  and  rub  off  all  buds  or  youn^r 
shoots  which  are  growing  in  places 
where  not  wanted,  also  remove 
suckers. 

—  Tie  up  Grafts.  — 

Tie  up  the  shoots  of  grafted  and 
budded  trees  when  they  are  six  or 
nine  inches  long  to  prevent  their 
being  blown  off,  and  at  the  same 
eime  tie  them  in  such  a  way  that 
they  will  grow  in  the  d  rection  re- 
quired to  make  good  shaped  trees. 

—  Plant  Citrus.  — 

Oranges,  lemons,  and  other  citrus 
trees  may  still  be  planted  with 
success,  and  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  care  in  planting  and  in 
the  previous  preparation  of  the 
ground  will  often  be  equivalent  to 
the  saving  of  a  year  or  two  in  the 
development  of  the  tree.  Good  trees 
are  worth  care,  and  if  it  is  worth 
planting  a  tree  at  all,  it  is  worth 
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looking  after  it.  It  does  seem  unwise 
to  pay  for  a  young  tree  and  then 
stick  it  in  the  ground,  where  the 
chances  are  that  it  will  either  die  or 
[ail  to  make  good  growth. 

—  Bud  Oranges.  — 

Oranges  may  be  budded  or  grafted 
now.  The  best  method  of  re-working 
»ld  trees  with  stems  one  inch  and  a- 
iald  upwards  in  thickness,  is  to  use 
me  crown  bark  graft  about  s  x  inches 
torn  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  heap 
ip  the  soil  over  the  graft,  the  same 
is  is  done  for  vines. 

»       —  Curl   leaf.  — 

If  curl  leaf  appear  on  the  peach 
drees,  take  off  the  affected  leaves  and 
Br  y  the  tree  thoroughly  with  either 
Bordeaux  mixture  or  soda  copper 
ipray. 

—  Peach  Aphis.  — 

Look  out  for  peach  aphis,  and  keep 
it  in  check  by  spraying  with  tobacco 
fitter,  kerosine  emulsion,  or  Burford's 
•xtract  of  soap,  using  four  ounces  of 
the  extract  to  the  gallon  of  water. 

—  Codlin  Moth.  — 

Spray  for  codlin  moth  when  the 
vtals  of  apples  and  pears  have  just 
fallen. 


ABSENT- M  IN  DEI). 


Distressed  mother  :  "  .John  !  -John  ! 
■by's  swallowed  my  latch-key." 

.V Absent-minded  father  :  "  Never  mind 
■bar — use  mine." 
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A  Scale  Insect  Destructive 
to  Citrus  Trees. 

The  Olive  Scale  is  one  of  the 
principal  pests  affecting  citrus  trees. 
It  causes  much  damage  and  is  liable 
to  attack  almost  any  kind  of  plant. 
Orange  and  lemon  trees  are  some- 
times smothered  with  the  wellknown 
Sooty  Mould,  a  fungus  caused  by  the 
sugary  secretion  from  the  scale  insects 
which  closes  the  pores  of  the  leaves. 

—  Life  History.  — 

The  colour  of  the  covering  of  the 
young  scales  is  light  brown,  some- 
times yellowish,  and  when  fully 
matured  is  a  dark  brown  or  almost 
black.  The  number  of  eggs  laid  by 
each  female  varies  from  200  to  250  ; 
they  are  of  a  light  yellow  colour,  the 
young  insects  being  of  the  same 
colour.  When  fully  matured,  the 
female  occupies  almost  all  the  space 
under  the  covering,  but  when  she 
begins  to  deposit  her  eggs  she 
becomes  smaller  and  smaller  until 
she  withers  completely  away. 

—  Parasites.  — 

Fortunately,  this  scale  is  liable  to 
the  attacks  of  small  parasitic  wasps 
and  other  insects  which  destroy  a 
great  number  of  the  eggs.  When  in 
the  caterpillar  state,  the  Scale-Eat- 
ing Moth  (lhalpocharis  coccophaga), 
is  carnivorous,  and  destroys  vast 
numbers  of  the  scales.  I  have  not 
seen  the  eggs  of  this  useful  moth,  but 
.Mr.  Frogbatt  says—"  They  are  laid 
among  the  foliage  and  branchlets  of 
the  infested  tree,  from  which  the  tiny 
ca  terpillars  emerge . ' ' 

When  fully  grown  and  about  to 
pupate,  the  caterpillars  form  a  cover- 
ing over  themselves,  consisting  of 
pieces  of  the  partly  destroyed  scales. 
They  remain  in  the  pupal  state  for 
some  w-eeks,  then  emerge,  and  com- 
mence their  useful  work.  This  moth 
attacks  many  other  kind  of  scales, 
and  is  particularly  abundant  on  the 
destructive  Eucalyptus  scale  Erioccocus 
coriaceus,  which  is  absolutely  the 
worst  scale  infesting  our  timber 
trees,  especially  the  JSugar  Gums 
(Eucalyptus  corynocalyx). 

A  small  mite  is  often  found  in 
hundreds  amongst  partly  destroyed 
eggs  of  this  scale,  but  whether  it  is 
a  parasite  on  the  scale  is  not 
definitely  settled. 

The  Frontal  Shrike  Tit  (Falcunculus 
frontatus)  is  a  great  destroyer  of 
this  scale.  I  have  often  watched  this 
line  bird  busily  engaged  knocking  off 
the  coverings  of  the  scale  and  devour- 
ing the  young  insects. 

Red  oil  emulsion  —  1  in  45  —has 
proved  very  effectual  in  destroying 
this  and  other  scales.  Several  spray- 
ings will  probably  be  necessary.  The 
formula  for  making  red  oil  emulsion 
is  as  follows  :— Boil  1  lb.  of  hard 
sliced  up  soap  in  a  gallon  of  water 
till  the  soap  is  dissolved.  itemove 
the  vessel  from  the  (ire  and  add  2 
gallons  of  oil  to  the  boiling  mixture. 
Agitate  v  olentfy  for  a  few  minutes 
with  a  syringe,  or  replace  the  vessel 


on  the  fire  and  allow  the  mixture  to 
boil  again  for  five  minutes. 

Red  oil  wash  covers  bark  and 
insects  more  thoroughly  than  crude 
petroleum  wash  at  the  same  strength. 
Winter  treatment  has  been  found  to  be 
most  effective  against  insects. 

When  the  young  scales  are  just 
hatched  and  are  moving  about  the 
trees,  kerosene  emulsion  will  readily 
destroyed  them,  C.  French,  .!r.,  Vic. 
Journal  of  Agriculture. 


Professor  :  "The  average  American 
girl  is  poorly  educated." 

Girl  graduate  :  "  You  think  so  ?  " 

Professor  :  "  Yes,  but  there  is  one 
consolation  :  the  average  American 
boy  will  never  find  it  out." 


CURLEW  BRANDY. 


For  years  the  Only   Brandy  used 
in  the  Adelaide  Hospital. 
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Ringing  and  Cincturing 
Non-Bearing  Trees. 


Trots  fail  to  llowur  and  fruit  from 
various  causes.  Unu  ol  the  most 
common  is  excessive  sap  flow,  which 
loads  to  what  is  commonly  termed 
overgrowth.  Extra  growth  not  only 
means  more  wood  man  is  wuut.n, 
but  albo  a  courser  and  more  rooust 
or  masculine  type  ol  wood  than  is 
indispensable  to  iruit  bearing,  it  re- 
quires to  be  known  that  every  time 
the  volume  and  rate  ol  spe.d  of  the 
sap  is  altered,  its  nature  is  liable  10 
vary  too.  Thus  we  have  Crude  or 
ripe  sap,  according  to  the  rapidity 
with  winch  it  spreads  itself  over  a 
given  part  of  any  tree.  Trees  m 
damp  hollows,  by  irrigation  channels, 
in  sheltered  and  shady  positions,  or 
wherever  capable  of  growing  over  the 
bulk  of  the  warm  season,  are  liable 
to  form  crude  wood  growth,  and 
hence  yield  no  fruit  of  a  complete  and 
useful  kind.  In  such  circumstances 
the  lirst  concern  should  be  to  steady 
the  sap  How.  This  means  putting  a 
check  on  its  ascent  from  the  roots 
and  at  the  same  time  allowing  for  a 
more  complete  drying  and  hardening 
of  the  yjoung  wood  formed  in  the 
head,  'io  this  end  ringing  or  cinctur- 
ing may  be  employed.  The  difference 
between  these  two  operations  is  that 
one  consists  of  pressing  and  the  other 
of  cutting  through  the  bark.  Either 
method  should  be  followed  only  in 
spring  and  early  summer,  and  it  is 
also  necessary  to  limit  the  work 
solely  to  strong  wooded  trees,  for 
where  we  see  a  tree  of  weak  habit 
fail  to  bear  flower  or  fruit  we  know 
that  overgrowth  or  too  much  crude 
sap  is  not  the  cause  of  failure.  Ring- 
ing is  the  safer  method  for  trees 
which  gum  badly,  such  as  almonds, 
apricots,  peaches  and  cherries,  but 
cincturing  is  more  appropriate  to 
apples,  pears  and  plums.  For  ring- 
ing, a  wide  piece  of  galvanised  hoop 
iron  or  a  stout  piece  of  zinc  answers 
very  well  if  drawn  tightly  round  the 


trunk  just  below  the  brunches,  and 
there  held  in  position  iry  u  strong 
heauou  nail,  or  by  a  ooil  of  wire,  it 
l no  liunu.  uarw  iH  at  ail  course,  the 
lough  material  should  be  scraped  oil, 
so  mat  a  good  gl'iJJ  may  be  made  ol 
iho  more  *ital  bar*.  <mee  a  tree 
ims  ueen  rung  it  requires  frequent  oo- 
servation,  so  as  to  make  sure  ihut 
the  neud  is  not  being  uuuuly  starved, 
und  also  to  muKe  sure  thut  no  SU.Ca.eri 
grow  from  the  base  ol  the  iruniv,  or 
irom  the  roots.  The  ringing  inuteriul 
hnity  stay  on  throughout  the  summer, 
but  it  should  ul\va,\s  to  ta^en  oti  in 
the  autumn  or  waiter,  otherwise  the 
bark  beneath  is  liable  to  become 
sensitive,  und  a  bad  and  cankerous 
wound  form.  Cincturing  consists  in 
making  a  circular  cut  or  two  right 
bhrougn  the  bark  ol  the  trunk;  or 
any  extra  strong  und  unprofitable 
branches,  il  deeiaedly  strong  two  or 
three  incisions  may  be  made  an  inch 
or  two  upart,  and  a  piece  of  greased 
or  waxed  string  should  be  luid  in 
the  cut,  so  as  to  keep  it  open,  and 
at  the  same  time  e.volude  the  air. 
The  good  or  bad  results  of  either 
ringing  or  cincturing  may  very  quick- 
ly be  noticed  by  anyone  with  a 
capacity  for  orchard  work.  Trees 
impotent  from  excessive  growth  re- 
quire fewer  or  smaller  leaves,  and 
wherever  the  sap  How  is  restricted 
the  leaves  are  bound  to  be  of 
moderate  size,  and  also  ripen  them- 
selves and  the  buds  at  their  bases. 
So,  if  in  doubt  about  the  value  of 
this  work,  practise  on  a  strong  tree 
nr  two,  and  note  carefully  the  results. 
To  obtain  the  most  prompt  and  con- 
vincing lesson,  it  is  as  well  to  ring 
or  cincture  certain  branches  of  the 
head  of  the  tree,  leaving  others  un- 
touched, it  will  then  be  quite  easy 
to  see  how  the  character  and  the 
growth  is  altered,  and  a  year  or  two 
at  most  will  show  if  the  work  has 
been  the  means  of  bringing  the  tree 
into  fruit.  Finally,  these  two  opera- 
tions are  the  most  complete  sub- 
stitute for  root  prunning,  which  is 
too  expensive  and  generally  un-. 
necessary  in  orchards  of  any  extent. 


Ringing  the  Peach. 


In  the  May  issue  ol  the  Queenfl 
land      Agricultural      Journal,  al 
short  paragraph  appeared,  referring!! 
to   some  experiments  carried  ou'tf 
in  ringing  peach  trees  at    an  ex-S 
periment      station    at  Bologna,'! 
Italy.     In  the  most    recent  issue* 
the  manager  of  the  Roma  State! 
Farm,  writes,  "  As  something  in 
the  same    direction    was  entered| 
upon  at  the    Roma   State  Farmv 
last  season,  a  lew  notes  on  the  re* 
suits,    as   far   as  has   been  gone, 
may  prove  interesting. 

For  the  uninitiated  ai  brief  out-* 
line  ol  the  process  will  be  given.  ; 

Cincturing  consists  in  the  '  r&f 
moving  of  a  ring  of  bark  from,  the 
stem  or  a  branch  or  branches  of  a| 
tree,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
more  fruit,  better  fruit,  and  earlie» 
fruit.  It  is  also  used  by  the  horti-»< 
culturist  for  other  purposes. 

The  incisions  for  removing  the 
bark  in  the  case  of  trees  are  gene-rl 
rallv  made  with  an  ordinare 
strong  pocket  knife,  as  deep  as  the' 
alburnum,  or  woody  portion  of  the) 
branch,  and  great  care  must  be 
exercised  so  as  not  to  injure  this 
in  any  way. 

This  operation  does  not  interfere^ 
with  the  upward  journey  of  the' 
sap,  if  carried  out  carefully,  as  it; 
is  the  sap  wood  or  alburnum,' 
which  takes  the  principal  part  in 
'its  conveyance,  but  it  does  upon 
its  return  bv  the  liber,  or  inner' 
bark,  after  having  become  elabor- 
ated, with  the  consequence  that  it 
accumulates  above  the  incision, 
resulting  m  a  thickening  of  the 
stem,  the  production  of  more 
flower  buds,  which  set  better,  and 
ultimately  better  and  earlier  ma- 
turing fruit  are  obtained. 

The  operation  cannot  be  prac- 
tised every  year,  as  it  enfeebles 
the  plants  or  trees  to  a  more  or 
less  extent. 

For  the  experiment  here  three 
trees,  set  out  five  years  previously, 
which,  though  they  had  miade 
extra  vigorous  growth,  had  pro- 
duced very  little  fruit,  and  were, 
therefore,  very  suitable  subjects, 
were  sefected,  and  treated  as 
follows  : — 

No.     i.— Had  all    its  branches 

cinctured. 

No.  2.— Control. 

No.  v—  -Had  one,  branch  cintured. 

A  dressing  of  the  fertiliser  re- 
commended by  Mr.  Brunnich  for  de- 
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iduous  trees  was  applied  to  each, 
nd  resulted  in  the  untreated  tree 
roducing  more  fruit  than  it  had 
one  previously.  The  bark  was 
emoved  from  the  branches  in  a 
piral  fashion,  so  that,  although 
bev  had  been  circumscribed,  a 
otal  severance  of  the  top  from 
he  bottom  portion  did  not  take 
lace.  The  operation  was  carried 
ut  when  the  buds  commenced  to 
well. 

On  No.  I,  cuts  from  half  an  inch 
0  an  inch  in  width  were  made, 
'here  was  no  marked  difference  in 
he  vield  of  fruit  resulting  from 
his,  but  at  the  close  of  the  sea- 
on  it  was  noticeable  that  the 
mailer  incision  had  completely 
ealed  over,  therejbv  affording  no 
lducement  for  borers,  etc.,  to  get 

footing,  whereas  the  wider  inci- 
ions,  though  nearlv  covered  over, 
id  so.  It  raav  be  stated  here 
hat  aJl  cuts  were  tarred  over  as 
precautionary  measure  against 
irtside  injury.  The  tree  bore  a 
ood  crop,  considering  the  dry 
sason  and  its  previous  perform- 
nces,  of  good,  even  quality  fruit, 
be  earliest  of  which  ripened  before 
nv  on  the  untreated  tree  by  from 
cn  to  fourteen  days.  Though  no 
est  was  made  as  to  whether  the 
nit  would  hang  after  ripening, 
cacticallv  no  windfalls  were  ga- 
hered  ;  a  very  few  dropped  off  at 
toning  time. 

From  appearances  it  is  believed 
hat  the  effects  of  the  treatment 
nil  be  more  marked  next  season, 
lore  especially  on  the  wider-cinc- 
ured  branches,  as  verv  few  sterile 
nds  are  noticeable  throughout  the 
ree,  thev  being  much  plumper  and 
etter  grown  than  usual.  This 
lav    be  due  to  a  certain  extent 

0  the  manure  already  mentioned, 
ut  not  wholly  so,  as  the  remarks 
n  No.  2  tree  will  show. 

No.  2 — Though  so  far  as  appear- 
nce  went,  there  was  no  great  dif- 
Tence,  if  any,  in  the  amount  of 
lossom  on  this  tree  and  No.  i, 
:wer  set  for  fruit,  and  again,  at 
toning  time  many  more  were  de- 
ached,  so  that  at  maturity  onlv 
alf  as  manv  were  found.  Individual 
Tiits  of  as  good  quality  as  on 
Jo.  I  were  met  with,  but  as  a 
'hole,  thev  were  uneven  in  size 
nd  of  poorer  appearance  and 
avour. 

This  tree  contains  many  more 
Hnd  buds,  and  from  present  ap- 
earanees  will  not  produce  one- 
narter  the  blossom  that  No.  I 
-ee  will  ;  but  it  is  sligh+1  early 
et  to  make  comparison- s  in  this 
irection. 

No.  v — The  branch    operated  on 

1  this  tree  bore  the  bulk   of  the 


fruit,  all  of  which  was  of  even  size 
and  quality.  It  produced  also 
the  first  ripe  fruit  on  the  tree. 
The  fruit  on  the  other  portion  w  as 
similar  to  that  found  on  No.  2. 

No  differences  in  quality  of 
•growth  were  noticeable  in  any  in- 
stance. 

 $>  

Cultivating  Strawberry 
Plantations. 

It  is  late  for  setting  out  young 
plants  in  all  but  the  coldest  and 
latest  situations.  The  essentials  to 
free  fruiting,  health  in  the  plants  and 
fine  size  and  quality  in  the  fruit  mav 
be  summed  up  in  the  words  —  a 
favorable  soil  and  climate.  The  straw- 
berrv  will  grow  almost  anywhere,  but 
it  attains  perfection  as  a  fruit  only 
in  eotnparativelv  cool  and  protected 
regions,  therefore  its  proper  place  is 
our  highest  hpls.  Young  plants 
should  now  be  rooting  freely,  and  the 
main  concern  of  the  grower  should  be 
to  provide  a  large  bodv  of  free,  swe^t 
soil.  Plants  more  advanced  and 
capable  of  vielding  fruit  should  not 
be  deeply  cultivated,  as  surface  root- 
iner  is  more  conducive  to  fruitfulness 
than  is  deep  rooting,  and  it  is  only 
«  h"n  plants  are  voung  and  weak  that 
the'r  roots  should  be  encouraged  to 
descend.  Until  the  flowers  anpear  th^ 
land  should  be  freely  worked  and 
"leaned,  the  hand  hoe  being  emnloved 
between  the  rows  where  cross  work- 
ing with  a  horse  implement  is  not 
nossibl".  Onlv  weak  plants  should  be 
mulched  before  the  appearance  of 
flower,  for  if  strong  plants  are 
mulched  earlv  they  are  liable  to  run 
to  leaf  and  prove  fruitless.  Tt 
nearlv  alwavs  happens  that  in  planta- 
tions of  anv  si/e  som°  parts  bear 
much  more  fre>clv  than  do  others,  and 
this   should   furnish   a   guide  for  the 


manuring  cultivating  and  general 
treatment  of  the  plants.  Don't  man- 
ure and  cultivate  all  alike,  where  the 
varieties,  soils  and  situations  vary, 
but  give  each  attention  according  to 
its  own  special  wants.  Lime  should 
be  freely  used  in  all  strawberry  plan- 
tations at  this  season.  Lime  sweetens 
the  soil  and  makes  available  all  its 
inert  food  supply.  It  also  creates 
new  stores  of  plant  food,  is  a  neces- 
sity of  itself,  and  does  more  to  keep 
down  rust  and  insect  pests  than  any- 
thing else  which  can  be  employed. 
Slake  the  lime  in  small  heaps  under- 
ground, that  is  by  burying  in  holes 
where  the  soil  is  no  more  than  damp, 
and  when  the  lime  is  like  flour  sow 
it  evenlv  over  the  strawberry  land, 
taking  care  to  well  dust  under  the 
leaves  of  all  dirtv  and  sickly  plants. 
A  good  liming  before  the  leaves  start 
will  secure  a  clean,  free  growth,  and 
go  far  towards  securing  an  even  crop 
of  well  grown  fruit.  Where  mulching 
is  practicable  the  material  should  be 
got  ready  at  once.  Many  object  to 
mulching,  on  the  ground  that  it 
begets  insects  and  disease,  but  that 
is  absurd,  for  the  plant  must  be  fed, 
and  if  the  mulching  material  is  clean 
itself,  and  it  ought  to  be,  and  placed 
in  clean  ground — and  lime  will  secure 
cleanliness  to  both — then  the  planta- 
tion stands  to  benefit  in  every  war. 
Fill  all  gaps  with  strong  voung 
plants,  which  can  be  lifted  with  a 
ball  of  parth  to  their  roots.  'Slice  off 
some  of  the  leaves  from  excessivelv 
strong  plants  which  show  no  signs  of 
fruiting,  and  carefully  note  result,  as 
it  often  happens  that  a  little  more  or 
less  foliage  has  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  the  .powers  of  fruiting. 

 $  

PLENTY  ON  HAND. 

Servant,  :  "  Please,  sir,  there's  a 
man  at  the  door  with  a  bill." 

Mr.  Owens  :  "  Tell  him  we  are  well 
supplied." 


WANTED  :  A  MOTOR  DRIVER. 

Arr  vou  satisfied  with  vour  present   position,  if  not.  we  can  make  you  a 
proficient  Drivnr-MeehfiniV.  capable  of  fdling  one  of  the  numerous  openings 
for  Drivers  for  Motor  Lorrv.  Taxi-Cab  and  Touring  Cars. 

THE  AUSTRALASIAN  MOTOR  SCHOOL'S 

Tuitio»  is  entirelv  practical.  First  the  pupils  are  thoroughly  taught  the 
mechanism,  which  is  given  first  on  a  single  cylinder  engine  to  enable  the 
pupils  to  rjuicklv  grasp  the  action  of  the  working  parts.  They  are  next 
taken  on  a  22-horse  power  car.  and  the  important  moving  parts  taken 
to  pieces  to  enable  the  pupils  to  obtain  a  thorough  and  practical  kaow- 
ledge  of  the  mechanism  in  general,  viz.  :  —  Carburration,  ignition,  gearing, 
transmission  of  power,  wiring  up,  timing,  water  circulation,  cylinder,  tyre 

removing,  etc.,  etc. 

The  second  parts  deals  entirely  with  the  Driving  and  Managing  of  Cars  — 
at  first  in  more  quiet  thoroughfares,  and  afterwards  in  traffic. 

Faults   are  created  en  route,   which  have  to  be  remedied  by  the  pupils,  as 
this  is  the  only  effective  way  of  teaching  learners  how  to  attend  to  running 
repairs.  We  guarantee  proficiency. 

Office  :  Alfred  Chambers  (a3^S,&.)  Currie  Street. 

ENROL  AT  ONCE  AND  R ETTER  YOTTR  POSTTTON.  SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED.  Open  Day  and  Evening.— Hours,  10  a.m.  to  12  no0n  ; 

2  p.m,  to  5  p.m.;  Evening,  from  7  p.m.  to  9  p.m. 
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Early   Tomatoes   at   the  Hawkesbury 
Agricultural  College. 


—  £130  from  One-Third    of  an 
Acre.  — 

The  prices  received  for  tomatoes 
raised  at  the  College,  writes  the 
Agricultural  Gazette  of  N.S.W., 
and  placed  upon  the  market)  before 
the  bulk  crops  come  in,  are  so  very 
satisfactory  that  a  description  of 
our  methods  should  prove  valu- 
able. It  is  necessary  to  force  the 
growth  of  the  young  plants  dur- 
ing the  winter  months,  and  to  pro- 
tect them  frost  ;  and  it  is  also 
essential  to  plant  them  in  the  field, 
and  prune  them  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  ensure  their  ripening  as 
earlv  as  possible  ;  but  the  resiilts 
more  than  justify  the  small  expen- 
diture and  the  considerable  amount 
of  light  labour  required. 

We  have  sold  £130  worth  of 
fruit  from  a  third  of  an  acre  of 
land.  It  is  not  our  practice  to 
dispose  of  all  the  fruit  grown  on 
this  third  of  an  acre,  devoted  to 
earb-  tomatoes  each  year,  as  the 
needs  of  the  College,  with  its  staff, 
students  and  visitors,  averaging 
more  than  250  per  day,  have  to)  be 
met  first.  Our  verv  earliest  toma- 
toes are  not  sold,  but  the  price,  is 
ascertained  at  the  date  thev  are 
available,  and  the  account  for 
maintenance  is  debited  with  the 
value  of  all  tomatoes  supplied  for 
College  consumption. 

The  following  prices  were  those 
actually  received  for  tomatoes 
grown  at  the  College,  and  sold 
through  an  agent  at  the  Sydney 
fruit  markets  : — 

Price  per 

Date.  half  case. 

30  November,  191 1    8  o 

4  December,      ,,    80 

8    .'V;;     >;    7  0 

11       „    6  6 

14  '  „  „    6  6 

15  i,         „     —  .  ...60 

20         „  „    *  o 

27         „  „       ...      ...   6  o 

2  January,  1912    4  6 

11  '         „    6  o 

15         ,,  „    5  o. 

In  November  they  were  10/-  per 
half  case,  but  none  were  actually 
sold  at  that  price,  though  a  supply 
was  available  for  College  con- 
sumption. 

These  figures  will  show  the  re- 
turn which  may  be  expected  from 
the  labour  devoted  to  the  growth 
of  early  tomatoes.  To  a  man  who 
has  a  small  area  of  sandv  loam, 
hamdy  to  market,  with  facilities 
for  irrigation  and  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  farmyard  manure,  the  in- 


dustry oilers  a  splendid  chance. 
Probably  there  is  no  other  crop 
which  will  give  such  quick  returns 
from  a  small  area. 

—  The  Method  Outlined.  — 

The  dates  upon  which  the  several 
operations  cam  be  safelv  performed 
naturally  depend  upon  thei  district. 
The  tomatoes  should  not  be  plant- 
ed out  in  the  field  until  all  rea- 
sonable damper  of  severe  frosts  is 
passed.  Consequently,  an  "early" 
district  has  an  advantage  over  a 
"  late  "  one.  Ours  is  not  an  early 
district  by  anv  means,  as  the  belt 
of  countrv  in  which  the  College 
is  situated  is  far  more  subject  to 
frost  than,  for  example,  the  lower 
part  of  the  Hawkesbury  Valley. 

Our  seed  is  sown,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  Julv,  in  seed  boxes  covered 
with  glass  and  placed  ifij  a  hot  bed, 
where'  the  growth  of  the  young 
plants  is  forced,  and  they  can  be 
covered  from  frosts  at  night.  When 
the  plants  are  about  2  inches  high 
they  are  transplanted  into  3-incih 
pots,  and  the  pots  are  plunged 
into  the  hot  bed,  where  the  voung 
plants  can  still  be  protected  at 
night.  About  the  third  week  of 
September  thev  are  set  'out  in  the 
field.  If  the  weather  looks  threat- 
ening after  that  (a  peculiar  hard- 
ness in  the  air  generally  indicates 
a  coming  frost),  a  ti-tree  bush  is 
placed  on  the  south-west  side  of 
each  plant.  The  tomatoes  are 
grown  on  trellises,  4  feet  or  4  feet 
b  inches  apart,  and  are  placed  15 
inches  apart.  Thev  should  be 
pruned  to  one  main  stem.  The 
average  yield  is  about  2olbs.  of 
fruit  per  plant,  and,  as  indicated 
above,  the  first  fruit  is  ripe  to- 
wards the  end  of  November. 

Now  for  the  details. 

—  Varieties.  — 

The  variety  always  used  for 
earlv  fruit  at  the  College  is 
Spark's  Earliana.  This  is  a  very 
good  tomato,  fairly  smooth  and 
round,  and  admirably  adapted  for 
trellisinp-  and  pruning.  Tn  a  num- 
ber of  comparative  triaifs  at  the 
College  it  has  always  come  out 
best  for  earlv  fruit. 

Burwood  Prize,  a  tomato  largely 
srrown,  is  not  suitable  for  this  pur- 
pose. Its  growth  is  very  sturdy, 
and  it  is  not  adapted  for  trellis- 
ing  ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  not  near- 
ly as  prolific  as  Earliana. 

Dwarf  Champion  is  a  good  bear- 
ing variety,  and  does  not  require 
staking,    It  is  used  ait  the  College 


for  midseason  sowing  for  main 
crops.  As  tomatoes  arc  cheap  in 
season  we  do  not  attempt  to  trel-i 
lis  or  prune  this  variety. 

For    late    fruit,    In    a  district 

suitable  lor  such  crops,  Spark's; 
Barliana  could  be  used  again.  We 
do  not  attempt  the  winter  crops,! 
our  latest  tomatoes  being  picked 
about  the  middle  of  May.  These 
are  Dwarf  Champions,  and  the 
seed  for  tins  is  sown  late  in  J  amy 
ary. 

To  sow  half  an  acre  of  Spark's 
Karliana,  two  ounces  of  seed  will 
be  found  sufficient. 

—  The  Hot  Bed.  — 

For  half  an  acre  of  tomatoes 
the  hot  bed  will  'need  to  be  about 
24  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide,  if  it  isi 
proposed  to  set  out  the  plants 
al  )Out  2  inches  apart  each  way[ 
without  pots.  If  3-inch  pots  are 
to  be  used,  which  we  practise  and; 
recommend,  the  hot-bed  will  need- 
to  be  proportionately  larger  for 
the  same  area  of  tomatoes. 

A  few  loads  of  fresh  stable  man- 
ure are  put  in  a  heap,  aind  allowed 
to  heat  for  about  a  fortnight.; 
When  quite  fresh  it  heats  too  raj 
pidlv,  and  will  burn  the  plants,  so 
it  should  be  allowed  to  ferment  £ 
little  before  use,  and  turned  over 
at  least  once  to  regulate  the  heat.. 
This  should  be  spread  out  evenly 
to  a  depth  of  2  feet  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground  facing,  for  prefer- 
ence, the  north-east.  The  quan- 
tity of  manure  required  can  be 
gauged  from  the  size  of  the  hot 
bed  proposed  to  be  made. 

Around  the  hot  bed  build  a 
frame  of  battens,  2  feet  high  at  the 
back,  and  18  inches  high  at  the 
front  above  the  level  of  the  man- 
ure. Cover  the  sides  and  ends 
with  bagging  or  other >  such  ma- 
terial. Over  the  top,  place  a  hes- 
sian  blind  fastened  at  the  back, 
and  at  the  front  put  a  long  piece 
of  round  wood,  upon  which  the 
blind  can  be  rolled  baick  to  admit 
sunlight  and  air.  Glass  is  largely 
used  for  covering  the  frames,  but 
we  find  the  hessian  blind  quite  as 
satisfactory  and  much  less  expen- 
sive. The  blind  is  let  down  at 
night  to  protect  the  plants  from 
frost,  and  rolled  up  in  the 
morning. 

—  The  Seed  Boxes.  — 

These  may  be  made  from  kero- 
sene cases.  One  side  of  a  case  is 
removed,  and  the  top  closed  so  as 
to  give  a  flat  box  about  10  inches 
deep.  Put  3  inches  of  rotten  man- 
ure or  similar  material  in  the  bot- 
tom for  drainage    purposes,  and 
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then  3  inches  of  nice,  free,  sandv 
soil.  This  will  leave  about  4 
inches  of  space  for  the  seedlings  to 
grow.  Sow  the  seeds  in  the  box, 
and  place  a  sheet  of  glass  over  it 
in  order  to  exclude  the  cold  air. 
Plunge  the  box  into  the  hot  bed, 
so  that  the  heat  mav  germinate 
the  seeds.  Draw  down  the  hessian 
blind  each  night.  As  the  plants 
come  up,  the  glass  cover  is  gradu- 
al'lv  tilted  back  to  give  ventilation, 
until  eventuallv  it  is  removed  al- 
together. 

Four  such  boxes  will  be  enough 
for  half  an  acre  of  tomatoes. 

The  seedlings  must  be  taken  out 
of  the  boxes  as  soon  as  thev  are 
strong  enoug-h  —  generallv  when 
about  2  inches  high.  If  left  too 
long-  thev  will  grow  spindly  and 
possiblv  "  damp  off." 

—  Planting  in  Hot  Bed.  — 

The  practice  of  pricking:  the 
vounor  seedlings  into  3<nch  pots, 
an'l  nlunping  the  pots  into  the 
hot  bed,  is  nreferable  to  nlanting 
direct  into  the  hot  bed.  The  ad- 
vantage is  that  the  plants  can 
afterwards  be  turned  out  of  the 
nots  into  the  field  without  suffer- 
ing anv  check.  In  case  the  pots 
are  not  available,  however,  41ns 
of  soil  may  be  put  on  top  of  the 
hot  bed,  and  the  seedlinp-s  planted 
out  2  inches  apart.  This  will  ne- 
cessitate much  care  when  planting 
in  the  field  afterwards ;  otherwise 
the  plants  may  receive  a  severe 
set  back. 

In  the  hot  bed,  whether  in  Dots 
or  not,  the  nlants  should  be  shad- 
ed from  the  brieht  sun  for  three 
or  four  davs  after  setting  out. 
Then  all  shading-  is  removed  bv 
dav,  but  at  ni^ht  the  hessian  blind 
is  let  down  to  protect  them  from 
frost.  The  tomatoes  are  kept  un- 
der shelter  in  this  wav  until  all 
reasonable  danger  of  severe  frosts 
is  T>ne. 

—  Trellising.  — 

As  alreadv  stated,  the  plants  are 
put  in  trellised  rows  4  feet  or  4 
feet  6  inches  apart,  and  15  inches 
apart  in  the  rows.  The  trellises 
at  the  College  are  made  of  ;Vin.  bv 
2in.  or  Mn.  bv  "Un.  posts,  9  feet 
apart,  with  light  2in.  bv  Tin.  bat- 
tens nailed  to  them,  and  laths  fas- 
tened perpendicularlv  everv  t;s 
inches.  But  where  a  man  has 
land  in  such  a  position  that  long 
rows  can  be  laid  out,  it  will  be 
cheaper  to  use  wire  to  support 
the  laths.  Posts  can  be  placed  iR 
feet  apart,  and  two  wires  run — 
one  a  foot  from  the  ground  and 
the  other  4  feet  above — so  that  t^ 
top  wire  is  s  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  posts,  of  course,  need  not  be 


of  sawn  timber.  The  laths 
may  be  fastened  to  the  wires 
every  13  inches  with  string  or  tie 
wire.  Builder's  laths,  bamboo 
sticks,  or  light  saplings  will  do  for 
the  laths.  Thev  should  be  long 
enough  to  extend  from  the  ground 
to  well  above  the  top  wire.  Stout 
wire  is  sometimes  used  for  laths, 
but  this  often  burns  the  plants  in 
hot  weather.  A  tomato  plant  is 
set  out  at  the  base  of  each  lath. 

After  planting  out,  we  watch 
the  weather  for  late  frosts.  In  such 
cases  our  practice  is  to  put  a  ti- 
tree  bush  on  the  south-west  side  of 
each  plant.  This  shelters  the  plant! 
from  the  cold  winds,  but  leaves  it 
open  to  the  sun  on  the  north.  We 
have  never  lost  anv  tomatoes  by 
frost. 

—  Pruning.  — 

This  is  the  most  important  oper- 
ation in  the  whole  process.  It  is 
no  exaggeration  to  sav  that,  bv 
careful  pruning,  tomatoes  can  be 
made  to  ripen  a  month  earlier 
than  thev  otherwise  would. 

All  lateral  growth  of  shoots  is 
pinched  off,  leaving  onlv  the  main 
stem,  which  is  trained  up  the  lath. 
A  lateral  shoot  starts  from  just 
above  a  leaf  on  the  main  stem. 
The  leaf  must  not  be  interfered 
with,  but  the  shoot  pinched  off  as 
close  to  the  stem  as  possible  with- 
out damaging  the  leaf. 

The  trusses  of  bloom  which  give 
the  fruit  are'  thrown  out  along  the 
main  stem.  Care  must  be  taken 
not  to  injure  these  when  pruning. 
When  the  main  stem  reaches  the  top 
of  the  lath  it  may  be  pinched  off, 
but  not  before.  This  pruning 
should  be  practised  regularlv, 
about  once  a  week.  Wherever  lat- 
erals appear  thev  should  be 
pinched  off. 

The  tomatoes  will  start  to  ripen 
from  the  base  of  the  plant,  and  the 
ripening  will  proceed  gradually  to- 
wards the  top. 

—  Watering.  — 

The  tomatoes,  whether  in  the 
seed  box,  hot  bed,  or  in  the  field, 
must  be  regularlv  but  not  exces- 
sively watered.  The  soil  should 
be  kept  always  in  a  moist,  grow- 
ing condition.  Harm  can  be  done 
bv  too  much  watering,  but  soil 
should  never  be  allowed  to  get 
dust  drv.  At  the  College  we  irri- 
gate tomaitoes  and  vegetables  with 
effluent  from  the  septic  tank. 

If  there  is  danger  of  frosty 
ri  hts,  the  best  practice  is  to 
•.aiter  the  voung  seedlings  in  the 
mornings.  If  the  plants  are 
watered  in  the  evening  and  a  cold 
night  follows,  the  plants   will  re- 


ceive a  check.  In  warm  weather, 
however,  watering  at  night  is  the 
rule. 

—  Spraying.  — 

Our  earlv  tomatoes  are  sprayed 
occasionally  to  prevent  Black 
Spot,  using  Bordeaux  Mixture  at 
the  summer  strength.  This  is  pre- 
pared from  copper  sulphate,  61bs.  ; 
lime,  4lbs.  ;  water,  50  gallons. 

If  the  weather  is  wet,  we  may 
spray  once  a  fortnight,  but  in  fine 
weather  it'  is  not  necessary  to 
sprav  so  often. 

—  Conclusion.  — 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  growth 
of  earlv  tomatoes  is  an  industry 
which  gives  large  returns  from  a 
small  area,  and  one  which  requires 
the  expenditure  of  verv  little  capi- 
tal though  a  good  deal  of  labour. 
This  class  of  agriculture  is  one 
which  has  not  vet  been  developed 
in  this  "land  of  great  distances," 
but  we  are  fast  *  approaching  the 
time  when  land  close  to  large  mar- 
kets will  be  valued  for  its  total 
productive  capacity.  In,the>  mean- 
time these  notes  mav  be  of  use, 
not  only  to  those  who  mav  wish 
to  make  a  complete  living  from  the 
industry,  but  aJso  to  those  who 
love  this  delicious  fruit-vegetable, 
and  wish  to  have  a  supply  for 
household  use  at  a  time  when  fresh 
tomatoes  are  obtainable  in  the 
market  only  at  fancy  prices. 

 ♦  

A  fellow  whose  appearance  warrant- 
ed the  belief  that  he  had  auarrelled 
with  soap  and  water  some  years  ag^o 
applied  for  a  position  as  porter  with 
a  large  concern  where  help  was  badly 
needed.  The  manager  looked  him  over 
doubtfully.  Finally  he  handed  him 
half-a -crown. 

"  Go  up  town  and  take  a  bath,"  he 
told  him.  "'Then  come  back,  and 
maybe  T'll  be  able  to  take  you  oni," 

The  fellow  started  for  the  door. 

"  And,  oh,  by  the  way,"  the 
manager  called  after  him,  "  if  there's 
any  change  left  take  another  bath." 
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&  Budding 


M.  Blunno,  Yiticu.toral  Expert  in  the 
Agricultural  Gazette  of  N.S.W. 


The  system  of  grafting  vines  general- 
ly known  and  accepted  is  practised  at 
the  end  of  winter  or  early  in  spring. 
The  stem  of  the  vine  to  be  grafted  is 
cut  off  level  with  the  ground,  and  a 
scion  in^rted  into  a  cleft  made  in 
the  stem  ;  or  if  the  vine  to  be  crafted 
is  but  12  months  old,  and  the  stem 
about  the  thickness  of  a  vigorous 
cane,  the  whip  and  tongue  craft  is 
used  instead. 

I  shall  deal  in  this  article  with  a 
svstem  of  grafting  which  is  really 
"  budding,"  but  it  is  a  different  kird 
of  budding  from  that  often  attempted 
on  the  \ire,  and  ever  attended  by 
failure.  The  system  of  budding 
adopted  for  rosps  and  fruit  tre^s 
seldom  if  ever  succeeds  when  at- 
tempted on  the  vine.  The  method 
which  I  am  about  to  describe  is  based 
on  the  same  principle,  but  varies  in 
its  details. 

This  system  of  budding  was  called 
the  "  flute-graft  of  the  vine  "  by  the 
late  lienor  Sante  Oaravella.  Foreman 
at  the  Tioyal  Viticultural  Station, 
Palermo,  Italv,  who,  after  a  series  of 
experiments  in  vine-budding.  Tadual- 
ly  improved  on  the  old  one,  which 
was  hardly  ever  attended  by  success. 
The  name  adooted  to  indicate  this 
method  of  grafting  is  perhaps  not 
cntirelv  illustrative,  it  being  some- 
what different  from  the  real  flute-oraft 
adopted  in  the  case  of  certain  trees — 
[e.g.,  the  chestnut.  However,  we  will 
accept  the  name  as  more  indicative 
than  illustrative. 

The  reconstruction  of  vineyards  on 
Phylloxera-resistant  stocks,  in  whicli 
I  a  large  number  of  growers  are  engaged 
throughout  nearlv  all  the  vine-.'Towing 
countries  of  the  world,  made  the 
question  of  vine  grafting  a  »'ery  im- 
portant one,  because  the  European 
vine  is  grafted  on  a  stock  which  tmlv 
is  also  a  vine  ;  but  it  ia  a  vine 
originating  in  another  continent. 
Botanicallv  they  are  close  to  on" 
another,  but  not  identical  ;  they 
belong  to  different  genera. 

Persons  interested  in  the  viticultural 
industry  have  heard  often  enough 
that,  in  the  reconstruction  of  vine- 
yards on  Phvlloxera-resistant  stocks, 
Care  must  be  taken  that  a  suit- 
able affinity  exists  between  stock 
and  scion.  Those  engaged  in  the 
work  have  met  with  various  dif- 
ficulties, and  some  of  the  difficulties 
encountered,  as  some  of  the  failures 
Wcorded,  were  wronglv  nut  down  to 
causes  often  wide  of  the  mark,  but 
evolved  to  give  some  plausible  reason 
for  the  failure,  or  partial  success,  of 
the  reconstruction.  Many  vicnerons 
would  more  easily  and  directlv  find 
the  reason  by  examining  that  part  of 
the  vine  where  the  grafting  was  done. 
The  time  honoured  system  of  grafting 
the  vine  is  good  and  irreproachable 
from  the  theoretical  as  well  at  from 
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the  practical  point  of  view.  Never- 
the  less,  when  the  devastion  caused 
by  Phylloxera  rendered  it  nec.ssary  to 
graft  several  thousand  millions  of  in- 
dividual vines  within  a  relative  short 
number  of  years,  it  was  then  found 
that,  in  addition  to  the  want  of 
affinity  between  certain  kinds  of 
resistant  stock  and  certain  /arieties 
of  vines,  there  was.  and  there  is  still, 
another  difficulty-,  viz..  that  connected 
with  the  necessary  skilled  labour  to 
do  tne  operation  neatly  and  carefully. 
The  operation,  although  of  a  very 
simple  kind,  reoxrires  a  certain  amount 
of  patience  and  practice.  When  vine- 
grow-ers  in  Europe  had  before  them 
the  gigantic  task  of  having  to 
reconstruct  millions  of  acres  on 
Phylloxera-resistant  stocks,  the  penius 
of  a  few  of  them  evolved  several  new- 
systems  of  field  and  indoor  grafting, 
some  of  which  got  the  sanction  of 
experience,  and  these,  if  they  have 
not  come  into  general  use,  at  least 
have  been  adopted  in  special  districts, 
where  the  man  who  conceived  the 
idea  popularised  the  system  among 
his  neighbours. 

These  two  questions  —  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  resistant  stock  to  the  soil, 
and  the  affinity  between  stock  and 
scion— are  often  considered  the  two 
principal  ones  on  which  depends  the 
successful  reconstruction  of  a  vine- 
yard. Having  had  many  years  of 
experience.  I  would  sav  that  recon- 
struction also  depends  largely  uoon  a 
good  and  suitable  m-thod  of  crraftiiw, 
as  well  as  upon  the  number  of  vine- 
dressers skilled  in  the  o^erst;on  that 
are  available  in  the  district. 

Budding  can  be  done  on  a  vine- 
rootling  as  well  as  on  an  older  vine. 

—  Budding   Old  Vines.  — 

On  an  older  vine  the  operation  is 
carried  out  as  follows  :— 

lake  a  vine  shoot  of  the  ordinary 
European  vine,  from  which  all  the 
side  shoots  were  nipped  off  when  just 
starting  to  grow— that  is.  when  not 
more  than  1  inch  long.  With  a  sharp 
budding  knife  make  a  cut  ri<dit  round, 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  above,  and 
another  below  a  bud  :  also  a  cut 
lengthwise  opposite  to  the  bud.  Lift 
the  bark  carrying  its  eye.  The  same 
operation  is  done  on  a  shoot  of  the 
Phylloxera-resistant  vine. 

The  bud  of  the  European  vine,  with 
its  section  of  the  bark,  is  then  placed 
on  the  denuded  section  of  the  shoot  of 
the  resistant  vine,  fitting  the  bud  on 
the  spot  from  which  the  bud  of  the 
America  vine  was  removed,  and  cover- 
ing the  section  of  the  wood  denuded 
of  its  bark  with  the  bark  of  the 
European  vine,  so  as,  if  possible,  not 
to  leave  any  part  of  the  wood  un- 
protected. It  follows  that  the  shoots 
of  the  European  vine  which  serves  as 
scion,  and  that  of  the  resistant  vine 
serving  as  stock,  should  if  oossible 
have  the  same  diameter,  so  that  the 
bark  of  the  former  shall  completely 
cover  the  denuded  wood  of  the  latter 
right    round.      If    the    shoot    of  the 


European  vine  be  somewhat  sm,  Her 
in  diameter,  then  in  removing  the  bud 
and  bark  from  the  shoot  of  the  re- 
sistant vine  a  small  strip  of  bark  is 
left  in  the  position  opposite  to  the 
bud.  This  strip  should  never  be 
larger  than  one-fourth  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  shoot.  In  other  words, 
if  the  bark  of  the  European  vine  covers 
less  than  the  three-fourths  of  the 
circumference  of  the  shoot  of  the  re- 
sistant vine  the  operation  \\  ill  fail. 
The  European  bark  should  at  least 
coincide  on  one  side  with  the  strip 
of  the  bark  of  the  resistant  vine. 

Then  raflia  or  wool  is  wound  round 
the  graft.  The  ligature  should  he 
close  and  tight,  so  as  not  to  leave 
interstices,  and  should  also  be  ex- 
tended about  one  eighth  of  an  inch 
beyond  the  top  and  bottom  ends  of 
the  operated  section.  The  ligature 
near  the  bud  should  fix  the  bud 
tightly  on  the  small  wooden  knob  on 
which  the  bud  of  the  resistant  vine 
rests.  Naturally  the  European  bud  is 
not  covered  by  the  ligature  ;  <  n  the 
contrary  it  should  remain  quite  free 
and  unhampered.  The  ligature  is 
wound  near  the  bud,  so  as  to  catch 
it  in  a  V. 

As  the  operation  is  carried  cut  in 
summer,  a  vine  leaf  is  placed  round 
the  section  thus  treated,  in  order  to 
protect  it  from  the  direct  sun  for  the 
fust  few  days.    A  fortnight  later  the 
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top  and  bottom  hoops  of  the  ligature 
are  cut,  to  ease  the  ligature  as  the 
shoot  grows  in  thickness,  and  to  pie- 
vent  strangling.  A  week  later  n 
longitudinal  cut  is  made  on  the 
ligature,  but  it  is  left  in  its  place  ; 
the  shoot  as  it  grows  in  thickness 
will  shell  off  the  ligature. 

For  the  success  of  the  operation,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  place  the  Kuropean 
bud  on  the  place  from  wh  ch  ihe  bud 
of  the  resistant  vine  was  removed, 
but  it  may  be  put  on  the  ..ood  be- 
tween the  two  knots. 

Not  only  can  more  than  one  bud  be 
put  on  the  same  vine,  but  on  the 
same  shoot  of  the  resistant  \  me  mere 
than  one  bud  can  be  placed.  A 
grower  who  wants  to  produce  budded 


cuttings  can  place  buds  at  a  dis- 
tance of  15  to  18  inches  apart  oh  the 
same  shoot.  To  do  this,  the  shoots 
of  the  resistant  vine  are  run  up  to  a 
tall  vine  stake,  so  to  avoid  their 
tv.istiue  and  bending.  At  nruning 
time  the  shoots  is  Cut  into  lengths, 
taking  care  to  leave  on  top  of  the 
Kuropean  bud  the  full  length  of  a 
meritbal,  with  a  bud  of  the  resistant 
vine,  which  bud  is  removed  before 
planting.  This  operation  is  called 
"  stagging." 

I  have  described  the1  system  of 
budding  when  it  is  desired  to  leave 
the  bud  dormant — that  is  to  say, 
when  the  bud  will  sprout  in  the 
following  spring.  However,  the  bud 
placed  in  summer  can  be  made  to 
shoot  in  the  same  season.    All  that  is 


required  to  obtain  this  is  to  cut  the 
shoot  off  (i  or  7  inches  above  the  bud, 
after  making  sure  that  the  bud  has 
taken.  A  fortnight  after  the  shaot 
has  been  so  cut  off,  tne  bud  begins  to 
sprout,  and  by  the  time  the  vegeta- 
tive period  ends,  the  shoot  from  the 
European  bud  will  have  attained  a 
considerable  development  in  length, 
diameter,  and  general  vigour. 

—  Preparing  for  Budding.  - 

The  vigneron  intending  to  adopt 
this  form  of  grafting  on  vines  should 
begin  by  suckering  the  Phylloxera-re- 
sistant vines  in  the  early  spring,  and 
also  by  thumb  -  pruning  all  super- 
fluous shoots,  leaving  only  four  or 
five,  and  should  tie  these  upright  to 
a  stake.  If  the  stock  is  very  young, 
then  only  one  or  two  shoots  are  left, 
so  that  they  may  attain  sufficient 
vigour  ;  all  the  others  are  removed. 
Then  all  the  side  shoots,  or  second 
growth  on  the  remaining  shoots, 
should  be  nipped  off  as  soon  as  they 
show  themselves.  They  should  not  be 
allowed  to  grow  more  than  an  inch 
or  two  before  they  are  pinched  off  j 
otherwise  t  he  bud  and  bark  cannot  be 
removed  clean  off.  The  European 
vines  from  which  it  is  intended  to 
tako  the  buds  must  be  likewise  at- 
tended to  ;  the  shoots  that  will 
supply  the  buds  must  have  the  side 
shoots  nipped  off  as  soon  as  they  ap- 
pear. If  this  is  neglected  then  the 
side  shoots  grow  too  touirh,  and  the 
bud  with  its  section  of  the  bark  can- 
not be  detached  clean  ;  also  it  is 
likely  that  the  bud  will  come  off  the 
shoot  with  a  hole  corresponding  to 
the  position  of  the  side  shoot,  and  if 
such  a  bud  is  used  the  operation  is 
sure  to  fail.  Sometimes  even  if  the 
leaf-stem  is  too  thick  and  ligneous,  as 
is  often  the  case  with  certain  varieties, 
in  detaching  the  bud  with  the  section 
of  bark  attached,  a  clean  round  hole 
is  seen  near  the  bud,  corresponding  to 
the  position  of  the  leaf-stem.  Such 
buds  cannot  be  used  and  must  be  re- 
jected. It  is  also  necessary  that  the 
cavity  under  the  bud  corresponding  to 
its  core  be  clean  and  free  from  any 
woody  tissue. 

The  shoots  of  the  European  vine 
which  have  to  supply  the  buds  are 
cut  off  the  mother  vine.  All  the 
feaves  are  cut  off.  The  cutting  off  of 
the  leaves  helps  the  shoot  to  keep 
fresh  by  preventing  the  evaporating 
which  otherwise  would  take  place. 
The  shoots  are  then  put  in  a  bucket 
with  5  or  6  inches  of  water  ;  that  wi'l 
be  sufficient  to  kesp  them  fresh. 
Enough  shoots  are  cut  in  the  morning 
to  last  for  the  number  of  buds  that 
can  be  made  by  noon.  A  fresh  supnlv 
is  got  on  resuming  the  work  in  the 
afternoon,  to  last  till  the  end  of  the 
day's  work. 

—  When  to  Bud.  — 

Of  course,  all  depends  on  the 
season,  as  well  as  on  the  varietv  of 
vine  that  it  is  desired  to  nropagate. 
It  can  be  started  when  the  shoots 
have  attained  such  size  that  the  bark 
can  be  easily  removed.  Tf  too  early 
the  bark  cannot  be  removed,  because 
what  the  botanists  call  "  differentia- 
tion of  tissue  "  is  not  complete  yet. 
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—  Budding  on   European   Stocks.  — 

In  the  foregoing  I  described  the 
operation  of  budding  on  a  Phylloxera- 
resistant  stock,  and  I  hardly  need  to 
say  that  the  system  applies  to  any 
oniinary  vine.  Buds  of  a  certain 
variety  of  European  vine  can  be  ap- 
plied on  another  European  sort,  when 
the  grower  wishes  to  change  the  kind 
of  grapes.  So,  if  he  be  not  satisfied, 
say,  with  Late  Sherry,  and  he  ,vants 
to  change  it  into  Black  Hamburg,  he 
may  put  a  couple  of  buds  05.  more  of 
Black  Hamburg  on  to  the  Late  Shem 

—  Budding  Young  Vines.  — 

Young  vines  can  be  budded  in  the 
nursery  bed — that  is  to  say,  on  a 
young  rootling.  In  this  casa  it  is 
not  likelv  that  any  of  the  shoots  will 
be  strong  enough  the  first  year  to 
allow  the  operation  to  be  success- 
fully performed,  unless  the  voung 
plants  were  purposely  planted  distant 
enough  from  one  another  for  the 
shoots  to  attain  a  sufficient  size.  The 
practice,  therefore,  is  to  put  the  bud 
on  the  stem — that  is,  on  the  wood 
which  is  already  in  its  second  vear. 
In  placing  the  bud  it  is  desirable  to 
put  it  on  the  small  knob  which  marks 
the  spot  where  the  bud  was  on  the 
cutting  from  which  the  plant  was 
raised. 

—  Advantages   of   Budding.  — 

This  system  of  budding  has  some 
special  advantages  over  the  ordinarv 
split  or  whip  and  tongue  graft. 

The  union  is  perfect,  as  there  is 
no  splitting  of  wood  as  in  the  two 
systems  mentioned  ;  thus  many  in- 
conveniences peculiar  to  vines  "-rafted 
by  those  methods  are  avoided,  such  as 
dwarfed  and  pinched  shoots,  dry  not 
round  or  inside  the  zone  of  the  graft, 
chlorose  or  yellow  desease,  and  the 
reddening  of  the  leaves,  which  are  all 
symptoms  that  the  union  between 
stock  and  scion  is  not  perfect. 

The  shoot  coming  from  a  bud  will 
bear  grapes  the  following  year,  there- 
fore there  is  a  gain  of  one  vear's 
crop. 

It  is  a  system  of  graft  that  will 
succeed  in  all  soils,  whereas  the  other 
systems  will  give  a  lower  percentage 


of  successful  unions  in  heavy  and  cold 
grounds. 

Alter  some  practice  a  man  can  do 
from  110  to  120  a  day.  By  the  other 
systems  a  good  man  can  do  as  many 
as  300  in  a  day,  provided  he  be 
assisted  by  a  lad,  who  removes  the 
soil  round  the  vines,  cuts  the  stem 
off,  puts  clay  or  grafting  wax  round 
the  graft,  and  earths  up  the  soil 
round  the  graft  in  a  mound,  thus 
leaving  to  the  man  the  splitting  of 
the  stock,  the  widging  of  the  scion, 
its  insertion,  and  tying  up  the  graft. 
If  one  man  had  to  do  everything,  it 
is  not  likely  that  he  would  average 
more  than  180  a  day.  In  any  case, 
budding  is  a  slower  process  of  vine- 
grafting,  but  the  great  advantages 
which  it  has.  consequent  on  a  perfect 
union  being  formed  between  stock  and 
scion,  justify  the  adoption  of  the 
system. 

■  At  any  rate,  a  vine-grower  mav 
apply  both  systems  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  his  vineyard.  He  can  utilise 
the  end  of  winter  and  beginning  of 
spring  for  the  usual  grafting,  and 
when  he  can  carry  it  on  no  longer 
because  of  the  vegetation  being  too 
far  advanced,  he  can  make  ready  for 
the  budding.  In  a  word,  by  bringing 
into  use  the  system  of  budding,  the 
time  available  for  field-o-rafting  is 
doubled,  and  that  is  certainly  a  great 
boon. 

Eurthermore.  all  those  grafts  that 
were  done  by  the  split  or  whip  and 
tongue  systems,  and  have  failed,  can 
be  budded  later  in  the  season.  On 
such  grafts  shoots  will  soon  grow 
from  the  stem.  Two  of  them  are  left 
and  allowed  to  grow  :  all  the  others 
are  rubbed  off.  On  those  left  a  bud 
or  two  are  placed  as  soon  as  the 
shoots  are  strong  enough. 

Before  closing  the  discussion,  one 
last  hint  will  be  found  useful.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  take  the  buds  of 
the  European  kind  from  a  grape-bear- 
ing shoot.  A  non-bearinp'  shoot,  or 
even  a  side  shoot,  can  supply  the  buds, 
which  experience  has  shown  to  be  as 
fruitful  as  the  others. 

The  original  article  which  appeared 
in  the  July  issue  of  the  Gazette  is 
uell  illustrated  from  photographs. 
Any  one  interested  in  the  matter 
would  do  well  to  send  for  a  copy  to 
the  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Sydney. 


The  Olive. 

By   L.    Maicdonald,  Horticulturist, 
Dookie  Agricultural  College. 

The  olive  is  one  of  the  easiest 
trees  to  raise.  It,  is  propagated 
either  from  seeds,  cuttings  (as 
trucheons,  hard  wood,  or  ter- 
minal cuttings^,  sprouts,  stools,  or 
the  excrescences  found  on  thej  1  bfase 
of  'the  tree. 

—  Seeds.  — 
Like  the  peach,  apricot,  and  other 
deciduous  trees,  the  olive  fails  to 
to  come  true  from  seed  ;  amd,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  there  is  a 
reversion  to  more  or  less  wild 
and  worthless  types.  Hence,  all 
seedlings,  except  those  that,  are  re- 
tained where  it  is  desired  to  raise 
new  varieties,  should  be  worked 
over  with  selected  varieties,  either 
by  budding  or  grafting. 

The  seed  may  be  planted  out  in 
the  open  nursery  or  started  in 
small  beds  where  conditions  can 
be  controlled  better,  and  planted 
out  in  their  second  season's 
growth.  The  latter  is,  perhaps, 
the  more  suitable  method.  In  either 
case,  the  soil  should  be  well  pre- 
pared. The  seed  should  be  ob- 
tained, if  possible,  from  selected 
trees.  The  pulp  should  be  tho- 
roughly removed  before  planting. 
A  good  method  of  doing  this  is 
by  soaking  the  seed  in  an  alkaline 
solution  made  up  of  %  to  x/2  lb.  of 
caustic  soda  to  1  gallon  of  water. 
Cracking  the  outer  shell  can  also 
be  adopted,  but  should  be  carried 
out  with  care  so  that  no  injury 
mav  be  done  to  the  kernel.  This 
is  a  slow  process  and  is  not  re- 
commended for  general  purposes. 

The  seed  should  be  sown  1  to  2 
in.  in  depth  and  covered  with  some 
friable  material.  Where  surface 
watering  is  adopted,  a  light  mulch 
of  short  horse  manure,  or  some 
such  material,  is  advantageous,  as 
it  prevents  the  ground  "  caking  " 
on  top  or  cracking. 

Germination  is  often  tardy  and 
it  regular  where  no  injury  has  been 
done  to  the  outer  shell,  the  seed 
sometimes  remaining  in  the 
ground  many  months  without 
making  growth.  Quicker  results 
are  obtained  with  those  seeds 
whose  outer  shell  has  been  injured 
in  some  way,  thus  permitting  the 
moisture  to  gain  more  ready 
access  to  the  kernel.  Seeds  may 
be  sown  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is 
fully  ripe  or  at  any  time  through 
the  winter  months,  say  from  May 
to  September. 

—  Cuttings.  — 

The  various  sorts  of  cuttings 
are    used    chiefly  for  reproducing 
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selected  varieties.  They  maiv,  how- 
ever, be  worked  over  with  other 
kinds  by  cither  budding  or  graft- 
ing. This  is  sometimes  done  to 
diminish  of  increase  the  vigour  of 
certain  varieties. 

—  Truncheons.  — 

These  mav  be  obtained  from 
heavy  limbs  split  in  quarters",  or 
from  round  branches  i  to  3  ins. 
in  diaflneter.  Those  of  a  diameter 
from  2  to  3  ins.  are  the  most  suit- 
able for  planting  out.  They  should 
be  about  15  to  20  ins.  in  length 
and  should  be  taken  from  the 
trees  in  June,  July,  or  August. 
All  side  shoots  should  In-  removed 
and  care  taken  not  to  bruise  the 
bark.  When  planting  in  the  nur- 
sery, it  is  ;ti  good  plan  to  place 
the  truncheons  at  an  angle  in  the 
furrow,  tread  firmly,  and  cover 
over  completely  with  soil,  baking 
care  to  leave  the  top  of  the  cut- 
ting close  to  the  surface  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  will  remain  moist 
and  gain  a  sufficiency  of  air.  Se- 
veral trees  may  be  obtained  from 
each  truncheon  in  this  manner,  as 
thev  often  develop  sprouts  and 
roots  along  the  greater  part  of 
their  lehfero.  If  only  one  shoot  is 
desired,  the  most  suitable  should 
l>e  selected  and  the  others  re- 
moved. 

—  Terminal  Cuttings.  — 

These  are  made  from  the  tips  of 
the  shoots  after  thev  have  passed 
the  herbaceous  stage  ;  thev  should 
be  cut  about  6  in.  in  height.  All 
of  the  lower  leaves  should  be  re- 
moved immediartelv  after  cutting, 
to  prevent  evaporation  of  moisture 
and  consequent  wilting.  The  end 
for  planting  should  be  cut  off  close 
to  a  node,  as  thev  callus  and  root 
better  when  cut  in  such  manner. 
Those  cuttings  with  the  buds  close 
together  are  the  best.  Thev  should 
be  planted  in  a  compost  contain- 
in?  a  good  proportion  of  sharp 
sand  and  be  kept  continually 
moist.  This  kind  of  cutting  is 
best  started  in  lath  or  shelter 
houses  or  in  frames,    and  planted 
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out  when  well  rooted.    Cuttings  of 
old  wood  below   an  null  in  thick 
ness   should    be  of   lesser  length 
than   the  truncheons,    and  should 
be  started  in  the  nursery. 

Cuttings  are  considered  the 
quicker  method  of  raising  selected 
varieties.  'They  come  into  bearing 
earlier,  but  are  supposed  to  be 
shorter  lived.  It  is  possible  that, 
in  poor  soils  or  trying  situations, 
the  seedling  mav  be  the  more 
thrifty  and  long  lived  tree,  but  ex- 
perience in  this  country  has  not 
gone  to  prove  that  this  is  the 
case.  Many  of  the  oldest  trees  in 
Australia  were  raised  from  trun- 
cheons and  are  still  doing  well. 
However,  their  age  is  comparative 
youth  in  the  life  of  the  olive  tree, 
and  perhaps  it  is  as  well  to  accept 
the  opinion  of  continental  writers 
on  the  gi  eater  longevity  of  seed- 
long  trees  until  there  is  greater 
evidence  at  hand  to  the  contrary. 

—  Sprouts.  — 
These  may  be  obtained  from  the 
base  of  old  trees,  a  good  shield- 
shaped  piece  being  cut  off  with 
each.  They  should  then  be  short- 
ened and  treated  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  terminal  or  small  cuttings. 
They  may  also  be  obtained  from 
truncheons  where  good  growth  is 
made  and  a  rapid  multiplication  of 
numbers  is  necessary. 

—  Stools.  — 
This  is  a  rapid  and  effective  me- 
thod of  obtaining  rootlings  for 
transplanting  and  working  over  or 
for  increasing  a  selected  variety. 
Well  established  young  trees  are 
cut  down  close  to  the  ground. 
A  number  of  shoots  develop  from 
the  adventitious  buds  that  break 
out  on  the  stub.  The  earth  is 
then  moulded  up  over  the  base  of 
these  and  if  kept  moist  rooting 
soon  takes  place.  Wiiea  the  shoots 
are  well-rooted,  the  soil  is  broken 
away  and  the  shoots  removed 
with  a  sharp  knife  or  secateur.  A 
fresh  batch  mav  then  break  out 
and  can  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner. 

—  Eyes.  — 

This  is  a  term  used  for  the  excre- 
scences that  occur  around  the  lower 
part  of  aged  trees.  Thev  may  be 
used  for  propagation  and  succeed 
best  where  bottom  heat  is  avail- 
able. After  removal  with  a  sharp 
knife,  thev  should  be  planted  about 
an  inch  in  depth  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  seeds,  covered  with  some 
friable  material,  and  kept  continu- 
ally moist.  When  sprouting  occurs, 
they  should  be  removed  to  the 
nursery.  They  require  skill,  and 
are  not  recommended  except  under 
circumstances  where  conditions 
may  be  controlled. 
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Lavender  Cultivation. 


By  Joseph  Knight. 

The  establishment  of  the  essen- 
tial, oil  industry,  like  many  others 
of  a  similar  nature,  has  been  at- 
tempted in  this  State,  but,  from 
various  causes,  has  not  been  fol- 
lowed' up  —  notwithstanding  that 
liberal  assistance  was  offered  by 
the  State  Government,  and  satis- 
factory results  as  to  yields,  etc., 
obtained. '  Things  are  now,  how- 
ever, becoming  more  satisfactory 
for  the  grower  (in  this  regard,  and, 
with  proper  care  and  attention, 
it  irjay  well  take  its  place  amongst 
the  profitable  minor  industries  of 
the  rural  population.  The  pro- 
ducer should  be  content  to  produce 
the  How  ers  and  dispose  of  them 
lo  the  distiller,  or  where  this  is 
inconvenient,  distill  them  and  dis- 
pose of  the  oil  to  the  wholesale 
chemist,  and  not  try  to  manipu- 
late it  further  by  attempting  the 
making  up  of  perfumes.  Such  at- 
tempts have  often  been  made  here- 
tofore and  failed. 

Lavender    (Lavendera     Vera  or 
Levendula   Aui/ustifolia)  is  one  of 
the  hardiest  of  herbaceous   plants,  . 
and  thrives  under  a  wide  range  of  ' 
conditions   of   both   soil   and  cli- 
mate— even  poor,  sandy,  or  loamy 
soils  are  agieeable  to  it,  and  these 
conditions  are  recognised  as  result-  i 
ing  in  the  production  of  the    finer  < 
class  of  escential  oil.     One  condi- 
tion of  soil  is  very  necessary,  and 
that  is,  it  should  be  free  from  pos- 
sibility   of  water-logging.  Exces- 
sive  moisture  at   the   roots  soon 
causes  the  plant  to  perish.  Low, 
wet    land    should,    therefore,  be 
avoided,  unless  it  is  well  drained. 

—  Raising  Plants.  — 
Plants  may  be     obtained  from 

either  seed  or  cuttings,  but  the 
best  method  of  propagating  is  by 
cuttings,  and  these*  should  always 
be  selected  from  the  best  plants 
available.  Slips  from  4  to  5  inches 
long — no  matter  how  fine  or  small 
—may  be  planted  out  in  a  nursery 
bed,  close  in  the  rows,even  touch- 
ing. If  the  cutting  be  4  or  5 
inches  long,  1  inch  to  T%  inches 
above  the  ground  is  sufficient.  The 
nursery  rows  should  be  sufficiently 
far  apart  to  permit  of  the  ground 
being  kept  loose  and  clean. 
The  cuttings  should  be  planted 
early  in  the  autumn,  when  they 
will  reach  the  stage  in  which  they 
may  be  planted  out  in  their  per- 
manent places  in  the  following 
spring.  A  few  blooms  will  show 
up  sufficient  to  indicate  what  the 
plant  is  like. 

—  Planting  Out.  — 

In  planting  out  permanently  the 
distance   apart  must  be  regulated 
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by  the  class  of  labour  to  be  sub- 
sequently employed.  If  horse  la- 
bour is  to  be  used  in  the  after 
cultivation  the  distance  between 
rows  should  be  from  4  to  5  feet. 
If  manual  labour  only  is  available 
then  the  plants  may  be  grown 
closer,  say,  3  to  4  feet,  or,  if  it 
can  only  be  ploughed  or  worked 
one  way  with  the  aid  of  horse 
labour,  then  the  plants  may  stand 
4  feet  by  5  feet  or  3  feet  6  inches 
by  5  leet.  The  plant,  when  de- 
veloped, will  spread  out  to  cover 
ground  from  1  foot  6  inches  to  2 
feet  in  diameter.  There  is  no 
economy  in  close  planting — the 
plant  should  have  sufficient  feeding 
ground,  or  it  will  become  stunted, 
and  the  vield  of  llowers  small  and 
pinched. 

The  securing  of  proper  cuttings 
is  important,  and  care  should  be 
taken  in  this  respect.  There  are 
a  number  of  mother  patches  avail- 
able, and  a  limited  quantitv  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Labour 
Colony,  Leongatha,  by  writing  to 
the  manager,  who  will  supply 
them  in  bunches  f.o.b.  rail  Leonga- 
tha at  3/9  per  1,000  cuttings.  Id 
commencing  this  business  it  is 
important  that  plants  should  be 
secured  early.  Cuttings  may  be 
planted  out  at  any  time  in  the 
autumn  or  spring,  but,  if  too  late 
in  autumn,  the  growth  will  be  re- 
tarded by  the  cold,  wet  bed,  and 
if  late  in  spring,  with  dry,  hot 
weather.  In  planting,  little  can 
be  done  by  way  of  regulating  the 
length  of  stem  above  or  below, 
but  deep  planting  should  be 
avoided.  The  plant  should  stand 
the  same  depth  as  when  m  the 
nursery  bed  ;  mistakes  are  made 
in  this  respect  frequently,  and  the 
plant  too  much  buried.  Spread  the 
roots  well  and  tramp  the  soil 
firm.  Avoid  planting  when  soil 
is  wet  or  otherwise  out  of  condi- 
tion. 

—  Preparation  of  Soil.  — 

As  the  profitable   lifetime  of  the 
plaint    runs   for     seven     or  eight 
years  the  soil  should  be  proper  lv 
prepared  prior  to  planting,    as  is 
is  impossible  to    do     much  after, 
beyond     cleaning    and  ploughing 
shallow  betwixt  the  plants.  The 
plant  will  repay  the  labor  for  sub- 
soiling,  as  the  roots    will    be  en- 
abled to  penetrate    to     a  depth 
that  will  enable  it    to  withstand 
the   changes  of  excessive  drought 
t  and  wet.     Subsoiling  is  preferable 
\  to  deep,  single  ploughing,    as  the 
1  surface  soil  should  l>e  kept  to  the 
(surface;    and    the  cold,  stubborn 
'bottom  soil  should  not  be  brought 
I  to  the  surface,  as  this  soil  is  usu- 
taflv  infertile  and  difficult  to  woik. 
I  Whatever  system  is  adopted,  the 


soil  should  be  well  worked  and  pul- 
verized to  a  fair  depth,  so  that 
the  young  plant  may  be  enabled 
to  push  its  roots  freely. 

—  Cutting  or  Harvesting.  — 

The  llower  opens  out  on  the 
stem  somewhat  irregularly,  so  care 
should  be  taken,  when  harvesting, 
to  take  them  when  the  maximum 
amount  of  Hower  has  opened  out. 
The  llowers  are  gathered  in  one 
hand  and  cut  with  a  hook  or  knife 
befow  the  bloom  and  above  the 
foliage,  and  laid  out  on  sheets  of 
hessian,  but  not  exposed  to  the 
burning  sun  any  more  than  can 
be  helped,  as  the  essential  oil  is 
apt  to  escape.  If  intended  for 
sale  in  the  green  state,  the  cut 
llowers  may  be  spread  out  for  a 
few  hours  in  the  shade,  but  the 
quicker  it  is  taken  to  the  still  the 
better  for  all  concerned.  Avoid 
placing  in  bags,  as  it  heats  readi- 
ly, and  damages.  If  sending  it 
away  any  distance  it  should  be 
sent  in  crates  and  packed  in  thin 
layers — not  more  than  2  or  3 
inches  thick,  so  as  to  avoid  pres- 
sure. The  present  price  for  this 
form  of  produce  is  3d.  per  lb.  in 
the  green  state  delivered  in  Mel- 
bourne. It  it  is  inconvenient  to 
market  it  in  this  form  the  flower 
may  be  spread  out  on  trays, 
boards,  or  hessian  in  the  shade,  and 
dried,  when  it  may  be  packed  care- 
fully, so  as  to  save  the  blooms, 
which  separate  freely  from  the 
stem.  As  the  bloom  is  the  most 
valuable  portion  of  the  product, 
care  must  be  taken  in  this  re- 
spect. The  dried  llowers,  with 
stems,  are  valued  at  about  5d. 
per  lb.,  but  buds  alone  are  sold 
for  a  price  much  beyond  that., 

The  cutting  of  lavender  com- 
mences about  December,  and  ar- 
rangements should  be  mad©  before- 
hand with  the  distilleries,  as  their 
intake  must  be  regulated  by  their 
capacity  for  treating  same.  Fail- 
ure in  this  respect  mav  mean  the 
loss  of  the  crop. 

—  Treatment  of  the  Flower.  — 
As  stated  above,  the  llowers  are 
gathered  and  laid  out  on  hessian 
and  taken  to  the  still.  If  they 
are  sold  to  the  distiller  they 
must  reach  him  in  a  sound  condi- 
tion, and  it  would  be  advisable, 
where  they  cannot  be  delivered 
within  twenty-four  hours  or  so,  to 
spread  them  on  some  kind  of 
travs,  in  a  thin  layer,  so  as  to 
avoid  heating,  which  destroys  the 
blooilis..  It  is  better  to  market  in 
boxes,  fitted  with  travs  inside,  to 
prevent  the  weight  of  llowers 
pressing  on  each  other.  The  depth 
ol  these  011  the  boards,  or  netting, 
should  not  be  over  3  inches,  and 


they  should  carry  their  own  weight 
of  llowers  separately.  By  this 
means  there  would  be  little  danger 
of  it  damaging  by  heating.  It  is 
frequently  the  case  that  llowers  are 
gathered  and  put  up  in  sacks  and 
sent  on;  on  arrival  at  the  destin- 
ation they  are  found  heated  and 
and  black,  and,  of  course,  value- 
less. 

It  is  desirable  to  market  green 
if  possible,  but  when  this  cannot 
be  clone  then  the  llower  may  be 
spread  out  on  any  clean  bottom 
and  dried,  and  marketed  dry,  but 
the  drying  should  be  done  in  the 
shade  and  not  in  the  sun. 

The  other  alternative  is  distilling 
and,  as  but  little  skill  is  ne- 
cessary, women  and  youths  can  be 
entrusted    with     the     work,  and, 
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with  proper  appli  .  .es,  should  be 
light  and  pleasant  employment. 

—  After  Treatment  of  Plant.  — 

The  annual  cutting  back  of  this 
low,  busby  plant  forces  out  a 
super-abundance  of  branches,  and 
the  plant  becomes  so  close  and 
dense  that  it  is  readily  attacked 
by  fungoid  and  other  diseases  ; 
and,  in  order  to  avoid  this,  the 
plant  should  be  thinned  out  dur- 
ing the  dormant  season,  and  the 
air  let  in.  This  will  considerably 
improve  its  vigor  aund  increase 
the  yield  of  blooms,  which  is  the 
object  aimed  at.  The  pruning 
should  be  done  as  low  as  possible 
so  as  to  avoid  the  production  of 
superfluous  buds,  and  much  may 
be  done  bv  rubbing  these  when 
going  through  the  plants.  Laven- 
der, like  most  other  plant  life, 
when  employed  for  man's  use, 
will  repay  for  a  little  attention. 

—  Yield.  — 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  give 
actual  yields,  as  much  depends  on 
the  varying  conditions  under  which 
4hey  are  produced.  For  instance, 
the  Governor  of  Pentridge,  Mr. 
Cody,  planted  out  a  small  area, 
about  half  an  acre  or  so,  and 
the  returns  given  from  this  were 
highly  satisfactory,  but,  as  por- 
tions were  taken  from  one,  two, 
and  three  year  old  plantings,-  the 
actual  returns  would  be  of  little 
service.  Suffice  it  to  say  that, 
on  his  retirement  from  the  Gov- 
ernment service,  he  is  entering 
into  lavender  cultivation  on  a 
much  larger  scale.  The  yield  of 
llowers  per  acre  varies,    but  may 


be  put  down  to  about  3  to  4 
tons.  The  price  at  present  is  3d. 
per  lb.,  and  gives  over  per 
acre. 

Mr.  J.  Blogg,  of  Messrs.  Blogg 
Brothers,,  Melbourne,  the  well- 
known  perfumers,  estimates  the 
vield  of  oil  at  4olbs.  per  acre. 
The  late  Mr.  Slater,  who  was  well 
up  in  this  business,  gave  the  yield 
at  561bs.,  but  when  we  come  to 
the  price  of  this  we  are  lost.  Some 
time  back  I  had  a  parcel  of  a  few 
pounds  to  dispose  of  on  behalf  of 
the  Government,  and  I  invited 
quotations  from  three  or  four 
lirms.  One  offer  was  made  to  me 
at  7/-  per  lb.,  and  another  at  14/- 
per  II >.  The  third  said  he  would 
give  me  the  market  value,  but 
could  not  say  what  that  was  until 
testing  it,  so,  on  the  second 
offerer  rising  to  15/-  per  tb.,  bis 
offer  was  accepted.  The  third  man 
then  complained,  and  said  he  was 
prepared  to  go  to  20/-,  or  21/-. 
had  I  given  him  a  chance.  Herein 
lies  the  difficulty  in  dealing  with 
all  such  special  products,  viz.,  the 
want  of  an  established  market 
value  to  regulate  the  price  j  but 
this  will  remedy  itself  when  the 
trade  becomes  more  established. 

—  General  Remarks.  — 

There  are  other  species  of  laven- 
der grown,  but  none  other  than  the 
one  under  review  can  be  recom- 
mended for  commercial  purposes, 
as  the  class  of  oil  produced  is  low 
in  value.  Lavcndera  Vera,  or 
E&vendula  Augustifolia,  is  the  only 
one  worthy  of  consideration,  and 
this,  like  many  other    plants  or 
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animals,  may  be;' improved  by  care- 
ful selection  and  other  means.  This 
should  be  the  aim  of  all  entering 
into  its  cultivation.  With  the  aid 
of  a  small  test  still  individual 
plants  may  be  treated,  and  those 
of  the  best  quality  carefully  se- 
lected for  propagation.  No  doubt, 
if  this  were  carried  out  systemati- 
cally, the  yield  would  be  much 
improved. 

If  we  look  over  a  field  of  laven- 
der in  bloom  we  cannot  help  no- 
ticing the  great  variation  of  colour 
of  flower  and  form   and  quantity 
of  bloom  on  each,  and,  no  doubt, 
the  oil  that  each  contains  would 
varv  equally  so.     Some  plants  are 
much  more  robust  than  others,  but ' 
the  plant  is  hardy,  and  gives  but 
little  trouble  if    properly  handled.' 
If    neglected,    it  suffers   from  an 
attack  of  fungus,  which  appears  to 
kill  out  portions  of  the  plant,  but 
if  kept  open,  as  advised,   and  air 
admitted  freely,  there  will  belittle' 
ground    for     complaint     on  this 
score. — Victorian  Journal  of  Agri-! 
culture. 


A  Good  Whitewash. 

The  method  of  making  white- 
wash used  by  the  United  States 
Government  on  public  buildings  is 
as  follows  : — 

(Put  two  pailfuls  of  boiling  water 
in  a  barrel,  and  add  one  hsJf- 
bushel  of  well-burnt  fresh  quick- 
lime ;  put  in  quickly  one  peck  of 
common  salt,  dissolved  in  hot 
water,  and  cover  the  barrel  tight- 
ly to  keep  the  steam  in  while  the 
lime  is  slaking.  When  the  violent 
bubbling-  is  over,  stir  until  well 
mixed,  and  if  necessary  add  more 
boiling  water  so  as  to  have  the 
mass  like  thick  cream.  Strain 
through  a  sieve  of  coarse  cloth. 
Make  a  thin  starch  of  3 lbs.  of 
rich  Hour  and  one  pound  of  strong 
glue,  having  first  soaked  the  glue 
in  cold  water,  and  to  the  latter 
add  2lbs.  of  whiting.  Add  this  to 
the  lime  wash,  and  also  sufficient 
hot  water  to  dilute  to  the  proper 
consistency  ;  kteep  hot  while  apply- 
ing. Six  quarts  of  this  mixture 
will  cover  100  square  feet. 
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Stack  Ensilage. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  the  base  of  a  stack  shall  be 
of  right  dimensions,  so  as  to  en- 
sure the  least  possible  amount  oi 
surface  exposure  and  the  exercise 
of  the  greatest  possible  pressure  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  stack  by  the 
upper  portion  of  the  material.  It 
is  inadvisable  to  build  small 
stacks,  owing  to  the  greater 
waste,  consequent  on  the  larger 
surface  exposure  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  matsrial.  A 
stack  to  contain  25  tons  should 
be  the  least  size  that  should  be 
attempted,  and  where  only  this 
quantity  of  fodder  is  available, 
it  will  be  found  preferable  to  use 
a  pit  or  a  disused  room  or  build- 
ing, if  such  is  available,  as  in  the 
latter  case  even  a  much  less  quan- 
titv  may  be  conserved.  The  base 
of  a  25-ton  stack  shoidd  be  put 
about  10  x  10  feet.  About  45 
cubic  feet  of  good  silage  will  maike 
a  ton.  Stacks  to  contain  from  50 
tons  upwards  will  be  found  prefer- 
able, owing  to  the  lower  propor- 
tionate waste,  and  the  larger  they 
can  be  conveniently  built  the  bet- 
ter. A  base  of  14  feet  square  will 
carry  5a  to  60  tons,  and  18  feet 
square  will  carry  120  tons,  and  so 
on  in  proportion,  if  not  built  too 
rapidly.  It  is  preferable  to  allow 
intervals  for  settlement,  as  by  thus 
allowing  time  the  stack  may  be 
more  compactly  built  and  the  lift 
mav  be  considerably  reduced. 
Where  a  laige  quantitv  of  material 
is  available,  the  erection  of  two 
or  more  stacks  may  be  proceed- 
ed with  alternately,  and  thus  no 
time  need  be  lost.  A  well-drained 
site  should  be  selected,  and,  if  ne- 
cessary, it  should  be  levelled  to 
ensure  a  secure  base.  The  ground 
should  be  covered  with  timl>er  or 
a  good  bed  of  straw,  to  prevent 
moisture  rising  from  the  soil,  and 
all  surface  water  should  be  cut  off. 

The  best  time  to  commence  to 
cut  grass  and  other  natural  herb- 
age is  when  in  flower,  and  cutting 
may  be  continued  as  long  as  the 
crop  is  in  a  succulent  condition. 

Wheat,  barley,  vetches,  and  peas 
should  be  in  a  similar  stage  of 
growth  in  the  drier  districts,  while 
in  coastal  or  other  moist  localities 
they  may  safelv  be  cut  in  a  more 
advanced  condition,  as  in  the  lat- 
'ter  places  the  fodder  is  likelv  to 
contain  more  moisture  than  is 
usual  under  the  former  conditions 
and  they  do  not  dry  off  so  rapidly. 


In  dry  districts  it  will  be  found 
advisable  also  to  cut  sorghum  and 
maize  at  an  earlier  stage  of 
growth  than  is  usual  on  the 
coast,  and  to  use  pits  or  buildings 
in  preference  to  stacks,  as  the  com- 
parative dryness  of  the  fodder 
causes  greater  loss  in  stacks  than 
that  which  occurs  in  the  case  of 
fodder  plants  of,  finer  texture, 
w  hich  admit  of  more  compact 
stacking  than  is  possible  with 
those  of  coarser  growth. 

The  chaffing  of  maize  and 
sorghum  is  recommended,  and 
therefore  their  conservation  in  a 
walled  receptacle  is  necessarv  to 
secure  the  best  results  in  quantity 
and  qualitv  of  silage.  The  material 
should  be  spread  evenly,  and  if  cut 
with  reaper  and  binder  the  bands 
should  be  cut  and  drawn,  so  as  to 
admit  of  more  compact  building 
and  the  more  effectual  exclusion  of 
air.  If  the  bands  are  left  intact, 
there  are  liable  to  be  considerable 
spaces  between  the  sheaves  if  they 
are  of  full  size.  The  butts]  of  the 
sheaves  should  be  placed  outwards, 
each  row  binding  the  next,  and 
the  material  should  be  well  trod- 
den from  the  start.  Special  at- 
tention should  be  paid  to  the  sides 
and  corners,  so  that  they  may  be 
as  compact  as  possible.  The  sides 
should  be  kept  plumb,  and  the  cor- 
ners may  be  rounded  off.  ,  The  sur- 
face of  the  stack  should  be  kept 
quite  level  while  in  course  of  erec- 
tion, as  if  the  middle  be  raised 
the  material  when  saturated  with 
moisture  has  a  tendency  to  slip 
outwards  ;  and  an  outward  slip 
is  much  worse  than  an  inward 
one,  as  it  is  difficult  to  remedy. 

At  the  close  of  each  day's  work 
it  is  advisable  to  apply  some  pres- 
sure to  assist  in  consolidating  the 
material,  and  some  heavv  timbers 
of  good  length  will  be  found  very 
useful  for  the  purpose.  The  weights 
should  be  removed  on  resuming 
work,  but  at  the  completion  of  the 
stack  they  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  on  top.  If  a  stack  is  well 
trodden  while  in  course  of  erec- 
tion comparatively  little  pressure 
will  be  required,  3  or  4  tons  being 
sufficient  to  compress  the  upper 
portion,  which  in  its  turn  provides 
pressure  for  the  lower  part. 
Should  it  be  desired  to  take  the 
temperature,  a  piece  of  metal  pipe 
should  be  built  into  the  stack,,  so 
as  to  admit  of  a  thermometer  be- 
ing suspended  by  means  of  a 
flexible  wire,  fairly  in  the  middle 
of  the  stack.   The  thermometer  can 
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then  be  withdrawn  when  it  is  de- 
sired to  ascertain  the  temperature. 
Fermentation  commences  at  90  de- 
grees F.,  and  as  it  is  undesirable 
that  the  temperature  should  rise 
above  150  degrees  F.,  more  pres- 
sure should  be  applied  should  it 
appear  likelv  that  the  limit  will  be 
exceeded. 

The  stack  when  bui.t  to  the  re- 
quired height  may  be  rounded  on 
top  and  well  covered  with  straw, 
so  placed  as  to  throw  off  the  wet, 
or  it  may  be  covered  with  galvan- 
ized iron  or  roofing  felt.  The  more 
permanent  roofing  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred in  districts  liable  to  heavy 
rain. 

A  stack  may  be  opened  and  fed 
out  in  eight  to  twelve  weeks  after 
completion,  but  sufficient  fodder 
only  for  the  day's  supply  should 
be  removed.  A  hay  knife  should 
be  used,  and  as  little  of  the  stack 
as  possible  exposed,  the  face  thvis 
opened  being  covered  with  straw 
or  with  a  tarpaailin. 

In  free  soils,  or  in  the  sand- 
hills, which  latter  are  frequently 
met  with  in  parts  of  Riverina, 
pits  for  ensilage  may  be  economic- 
ally excavated  be  means  of  plough 
and  scoop,  as  used  for  tank 
sinking. 

The  material  used  for  fodder 
may  be  trodden  by  the  teams  en- 
gaged in  filling  the  pits,  by  driv- 
ing them  in  ait  one  end  and  out 
at  the  othei,  and  the  earth  which 
has  been  removed  may  be  used  as 
cover  for  the  fodder,  which  may 
be  raised  above  the  ground  level 
if  so  desired. 

All  surface  water  should  be 
cut  off- — Exchange. 
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Broom  Fibre  Industry. 

From   Victorian   Journal  of  Agriculture. 


The  growing  of  Broom  Corn  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  material 
for  the  manufacturing  oJ  what  are 
known  as  American  House  Brooms 
is  an  industry  capable  of  greater 
development  in  Victoria,  aaid  it  is 
one  that  should  be  of  value  to 
holders  of  small  blocks  of  land, 
and  particularly  so  where  irriga- 
tion is  possible.  Whilst  it  has  been 
amply  proved  that  the  fibre,  of 
excellent  quality,  and  yielding  a 
good  profit,  can  be  grow  n  in  many 
parts  of  Victoria,  considerable 
quantities  are  imported  annually 
from  oversea,  and  also  from  the 
neighbouring  States  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

At  the  present  time,  the  area 
under  cultivation  is  approximately 
450  acres.  The  bulk  of  the  locally 
grown  fibre  comes  from  the  Ovens 
and  King  Rivei  Valleys,  where  it 
is  grown  on  the  alluvial  Hats 
having  a  fair  rainfall,  or  where  the 
land  is  irrigable.  There  are  many 
localities  in  the  State  in  w  hich  the 
crop  could  be  grown  equally  well, 
and  I  believe  that,  were  the  know- 
ledge necessary  to  produce  the  crop 
more  generally  acquired,  the  indus- 
try would  be  largely  increased  and 
widely  distributed. 

—  Soils  and  Manures.  — 

Broom  corn  will  grow  well 
wherever  maize  will  thrive.     It  is 


a  hardier  crop  than  the  latter, 
standing  dlQUght  to  a  greaiter 
extent,  and  making  better  growth 
under  adverse  conditions. >  It  will 
not  stand  frost  and  is  essentially 
a  summer  crop.  Sandy  loams  and 
rich  river  Hats  are  most  suitable  ; 
still  heavy  clays  aie  very  unsuit- 
able. Rich  chocolate  soils  will 
also  give  good  crops. 

In  order  to  get  the  best  results, 
the  following  fertilizers  should  be 
applied  about  four  to  six  weeks 
before  the  seed  is  sown  :— 

Superphosphate,  100  lbs.  ;  bone- 
dust,  100  lbs.  ;  sulphate  of  am- 
monia, 50  lbs.  ;  sulphate  of  pot- 
ash, 30  lbs. 

The  cost  of  the  whole  will  be, 
approximately,  20/-  per  acre. 
Farmyard  manure,  at  the  rate  of 
10  tons  per  acre,  is  especially 
valuable.  If  obtainable,  it  should 
be  applied  in  the  autumn,  and 
worked  into  the  land. 

—  Sowing.  — 

The  seed  should  not  be  planted 
until  danger  of  frost  is  past — from 
October  to  December.  The  land 
must  also  be  well  drained  and  in 
a  warm  condition.  If  sown  in 
cold  wet  soils,  it  is  liable  to  rot 
and  poor  germination  will  result. 
Seeding  at  the  rate  of  4  lbs.  per 
acre  is  sufficient  if  sown  regularly; 
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the  drills  should  be  3  feet  apart 
and  the  plant  7  to  8  ins.  in  the 
drills.  If  sown  too  thickly,  the 
plants  Will  require  to  be  thinned 
out,  which  will  add  at  least  20s. 
per  acre  to  the  labour  bill  ;  the 
crop  will  also  suffer  in  both  quali- 
ty and  yield,  the  broom  being 
faulty  and  of  smaller  >growth.  The 
seed  should  never  be  sown  more 
than  2ins.  below  the  surface,  as 
the  first  shoot  is  thin  and  delicate 
and  cannot  force  its  way  through, 
if  sown  deeply. 

As  seed  is  so  cheap  and  is  re- 
quired in  such  small  quantities,  it 
is  advisable  to  grade  it,  and  to 
sow  only  heavy  samples.  Many 
immerse  the  seed  in  water  and 
iloat  the  light  seed  to  the  surface; 
the  latter  is  then  skimmed  off  and 
thrown  to  the  fowls.  It  is  also 
wise  to  treat  the  seed  with  a  2 
per  cent,  solution  of  Milestone, 
similarly  to  wheat  and  oats. 

Maize  sowers  are  now  fitted  to 
sow  broom  seed  ;  and,  in  clean 
sand\-  soils,  the  hand  Planet  Jr. 
seed  sower  answers  well. 

—  Cultivation.  — 

The  land  should  be  fallowed  and 
well  worked  through  the  winter  to 
kill  the  weeds  and  to  get  the  land 
in  good  order.  Firming  the  land 
with  a  roller  before  drilling  is  a 
good  system.  As  soon  as  the 
young  plants  are  4  to  6  ins.  high 
the  whole  field  should  be  harrowed. 
If  slightly  on  the  thick  side,  an 
extra  hairowing  can  be  given,  al- 
ways working  across  the  drills. 
Lntil  the  crop  is  6  or  7  feet  high, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  use  a 
Planet  Jr.  horse  hoe  between  the 
rows  to  keep  down  the  weeds  and 
to  keep  the  soil  loose  on  the  sur- 
face. 

Where  irrigation  is  practised, 
two  applications  of  water  should 
suffice  ;  one  when  the  crop  is  about 
I2ins.  high,  and  another  just  after 
the  last  hoeing. 

—  Sheds.  — 

Sheds  for  drying  can  be  built  of 
bush  timber  ;  provided  the  roof  is 
watertight,  any  material  will 
suffice.  Plenty  of  ventilation  is  an 
essential,  especially  under  the  eaves 
and  gable  ends  so  as  to  allow  the 
moist  air  every  opportunity  of  es- 
caping freely.  Doors  at  each  end, 
and  sides  that  can  be  easily 
opened  up,  will  be  found  advan- 
tageous, so  that  the  air  can  be  ad- 
mitted from  whichever  side  the 
wind  is  coming. 

The  quickei  the  curing  process, 
the  better  the  sample  of  fibre,  so 
far  as  colour  is  concerned.  The 
green  colour  is  fixed  by  fast  dry- 
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ing,  whereas  a  slow  process  ad- 
mits of  bleaching,  which  is  not  de- 
sirable. 

The  lloors  of  the  shed  can  be 
from  2  to  4ft.  apart,  one  above  the 
other.  The  former  distance  econo- 
mizes the  space  where  shed  room 
is  not  abundant.  The  4-ft.  height, 
however,  admits  of  easier  working. 

—  Harvesting.  — 
A  crop  planted  the  first  week  in 
November  will  generally  be  ready 
to  harvest  in  March  and  April. 
The  stage  at  which  fibre  is  cut  is 
important.  It  should  commence 
directly  the  seed  begins  to  harden, 
as  it  is  advisable  to  have  the  green 
colour  kept  in  the  fibre.  This  gives 
it  a  greater  value.  When  cut  at 
this  stage,  the  stalks  will  also  be 
more  useful  as  fodder  for  stock. 
In  many  cases,  harvesting  is  ex- 
tended over  two  and  sometimes 
three  months,  but  the  colour  of  the 
fibre  is  bound  to  suffer  if  the  crop 
is  allowed  to  become  over-ripe.  As 
a  slight  compensation,  the  seed, 
however,  will  develop  to  a  greater 
extent  under  such  circumstances. 

There  are  several  methods  of 
harvesting.  The  most  popular,  es- 
pecially where  the  stalks  are  re- 
quired for  fodder  or  silage,  is  to 
break  down  all  the  stalks  to  the 
ground  in  every  fifth  row,  lapping 
them  on  one  another  the  whole 
length  of  the  row.  During  the 
process,  the  heads  are  ciit  off 
from  4  to  6ins.  below  the  junction 
.  of  the  panicles  with  the  main  stalk. 
This  operation  is  performed  with 
a  heavy  butcher's  knife. 

The  6in.  lengths  are  left  on  the 
short  heads  and  the  4-in.  lengths 
on  the  long.  Any  sheaths  at- 
tached to  the  stalk  must  be  rubbed 
off,  and  the  heads  kept  straight  in 
the  hand  with  the  butts  all  one 
way  until  a  handful  is  gathered. 
These  are  then  laid  across  the 
stalks  on  the  ground  in  such  a 
way  that  the  panicles  are  kept 
clean  of  dirt,  and  the  air  allowed 
to  circulate  freely  throughout  to 
dry  any  surplus  moisture  as  fast 
as  possible. 

The  standing  rows  are  bent  over 
Tand  the  tops  cut  off  in  the  same 
way  and  laid  on  the  broken-down 
row. 

It  is  found  more  expeditious  for 
each  cutter  to  take  two  rows  at  a 
.  time  ;  it  will  require  five  quick 
men  to  cut  am  acre  in  one  day. 
If  the  crop  has  been  sown  thickly 
it  will  take  longer,  as  three  small 
heads  must  be  handled  as  against 
an  equivalent  weight  in  one  large 
head  ;  the  sample  will  also  be  in- 

I  ferior.  Very  small  heads  and  bad 
heads  are  bettcT    not  cut   ait  all, 

I   as    they   will  not  pay    to  handle 


and  are  also  liable  to  damage  the 
market  value  of  the  whole. 

Unce  cut,  the  fibre  should  not  be 
left  in  the  field  more  than  one  day . 
If  rain  is  feared,  the  fibre  should 
be  taken  straight  to  the  curing 
shed  where  it  should  be  laid  on 
lloors  of  saplings,  battens,  or  wire- 
netting  to  dry.  The  layers  of  fibre 
should  not  be  more  than  3ms.  in 
depth  and  the  air  should  be ,  al- 
lowed free  circulation  from  under- 
neath. In  conveying  the  broom 
to  the  shed,  the  use  of  large 
baskets  will  effect  a  great  sav- 
ing of  time  in  loading  and  unload- 
ing. In  dry  weather,  the  fibre 
will-  cure  or  dry  out  in  six  or 
seven  days  ;  it  can  then  be  bulked 
with  the  heads  all  one  way,  and 
the  floor  used  for  a  fresh  supply. 
In  wet  weather,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  put  log  fires  under  the 
floors  to  assist  in  drying  out,  but 
this  is  rarely  required. 

The  bulk  should  be  examined 
every  few  days  to  ascertain  if 
heating  is  taking  place  ;  if  the 
temperature  is  rising,  it  should  be 
broken  down  and  re-spread  for  a 
dav  or  two.  If  allowed  to  heat, 
the  fibre  1  will  turn  black ,  and  in 
bad  cases  will  rot  away. 

—  Threshing.  — 

The  seed  is  threshed  by  means  of 
a  roller — a  drum  2ft.  in  length  and 
i2ins.  in  diameter.  This  drum  is 
studded  with  spikes  which  are 
screwed  in  4ms.  apart,  spirally  or 
diagonally.  The  spikes  should  be 
3ins.  in  length  from  the  surface  of 
the  drum,  and  the  distance  be- 
between  the  rows  from  6  to  8ins. 
A  spindle  with  a  pulley,  on  one  end 
is  run  through  the  centre  of  the 
drum. 

The  roller  should  be  driven  by 
any  power  available,  at  the  rate 


of  1,500  revolutions  per  minute. 
The  draught  is  very  light.  Hand 
power  may  be  used,  but  some  mo- 
tive power  will  be  found  best. 
Where  a  large  quantity  is  dealt 
with  double  rollers  are  used,  the 
machine  being  generally  home 
made.  A  very  useful  single  ma- 
chine can  be  bought  for  £10. 

The  method  of  threshing  is  sim- 
ple. To  do  the  work  expeditious- 
ly, four  hands  are  required.  The 
first  gets  the  fibre  down  and 
passes  the  stalks  to  the  second 
man  on  the  roller,  four  to  five 
stalks  at  one  time.  The  seed  ends 
are  lightly  laid  by  the  latter  on 
the  revolving  roller,  and  turned 
once.  By  this  action  practically 
all  the  seed  will  be  taken,  off.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  thresh  too 
severely,  as  damage  to  the  brush 
at  the  end  of  the  fibre  will  be 
caused.  It  is  better  to  err  on  the 
light  side,  if  at  all. 

When  finished,  the  stalks  are 
thrown  on  to  a  table  where  a 
third  man  grades  the  fibre  and 
ties  each  sample  into  bundles, 
about  5'ins.  diameter,  with  twine, 
and  throws  them  on  to  the  floor 
of  the  shed  ready  for  packing.  All 
the  crooked  or  bent  broom  should 
be  kept  separate,  and  two  quali- 
ties made  of  the  straight.  The  best 
in  length  aaid  colour  is  made  the 
first  sample,  and  the  shorter  and 
slightly  inferior,  the  second. 

—  Care  of  the  Seed.  — 

After  threshing,  the  seed  should 
be  dried  thoroughly.  If  found  to 
be  heating,  turn  it  with  a  shovel 
in  order  to  cool  it.  It  should  then 
be  well  winnowed  and  bagged.  If 
stored  in  a  dry  place,  it  will  keep 
,for  years.  A  four-bushel  bag  of 
seed    weighs    200  lbs.   and  over, 
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whilst  poor  seed  will  weigh  i6u 
lbs.  or  less. 

—  Seed  Selection.  — 

Seed  selection  should  be  carried 
out  in  the  held  as  the  crop  ripens. 
Choose  only  those  stalks  which 
show  healthy  growth,  with 
straight,  line,  and  long  fibre.  Be- 
fore cutting,  these  should  be  al- 
lowed to  ripen  until  the  seed  is 
hard.  They  should  then  be  marked 
with  a  piece  of  red  ilannel  to  dis- 
tinguish them  Irom  the  general 
crop.  The  varieties  which  give 
the  best  results  are — Italian,  Green 
Missouri,  and  Dwarl  Missouri. 

—  Baling.  — 

Though  seldom  done  in  Victoria y 
each  sample  should  be  baled  se- 
parately. The  operation  is  per- 
formed in  a  box  specially  made  for 
the  purpose.  It  has  movable  sides 
and  no  bottom.  The  inside  mea- 
surements are  421ns.  by  3oins.,  the 
sides  being  48ms.  high. 

The  press  is  placed  on  level 
ground,  with  wires  to  the  uumjber 
of  five  placed  across  the  bottom. 
The  fibre  is  then  laid  lengthwise 
in  the  press,  keeping  the  butt  to 
the  outside  and  as  level  as  pos- 
sible. A  false  top,  with  battens 
nailed  across  the  top  at  intervals 
of  3ins.,  is  put  on,  battens  down- 
wards, and  a  lever  or  screw  press 
applied.  This  can  be  put  down 
twice  or  three  times,  refilling  the 
box  until  a  bale  containing  250 
lbs.  is  made.  The  sides  are  then 
taken  away,  the  pressure  on  the 
lid  being  maintained.  The  wires 
are  brought  up  and  put  through 
beside  the  battens  and  tied.  After 
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removing  the  lid  the  bale  is  rolled 
out.  In  addition  to  the  body 
wires,  it  is  wise  to  put  a  wire 
from  end  to  end  of  the  bale,  if  the 
libre  has  to  be  sent  any  great  dis- 
tance, especially  by  rail.  Slats 
are  sometimes  used  on  each  edge 
of  the  bale,  but  the  custom  is  rare 
in  this  State. 

—  Commercial  Returns.  — 

The  amount  of  marketable  fibre 
taken  from  an  acre  is  from  7  to 
10  cwt.,  the  value  ranging  from 
J~2o  to  ^35  per  ton.  Taking  the 
yield  of  fibre  at  7  cwt.  per  acre, 
and  the  average  value  at  £25  per 
ton,  the  fibre  alone  is  worth  £8 
I5/-)  whilst  the  value  of  the-  seed 
(.3  bags  per  acre,  at  7/-  per  bag) 
is  £1  1/-,  or  a  total  of  £9  16/9 
per  acre,  without  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  value  of  the  stalks 
as  fodder. 

If  all  labour  is  paid  for,  the  cost 
of  growing  will  be  as  follows  : — 

Ploughing  twice,  and  harrowing, 
15/- ;  seed  (4  lbs.  per  "acre),  8d.  ; 
sowing,  1/-  ;  horse-hoeing  (three 
times  between  rows,  6/-  ;  harvest- 
ing, £1  10/-  ;  curing  and  threshing, 
10/-  ;  baling  for  market,  10/-  ; 
winnowing  seed  (three  bags  at  1/), 
3/-  ;  bags,  1/6  ;  sundries,  including 
wire,  twine,  etc.,  1/-  ;  total,  ^3 
18/2.  Leaving  a  profit  of  £5 
17/10  per  acre. 

Where  the  grower  has  his  own 
labour  and  that  of  the  members  of 
his  family,  much  of  the  foregoing 
expenditure  would  be  saved,  and 
with  heavier  yields  than  those  used 
for  an  estimate  the  returns  would 
be  considerably  enhanced.  Growers 
on  the  King  River  reckon  the  net 
average  returns  at  from  £6  to  £8 
per  acre. 

—  Fodder  Value.  — 

Besides  the  utility  of  broom  corn 
for  manufacturing  purposes,  it  has 
a  high  fodder  value.  The  crop 
should  be  harvested  before  it  is 
thoroughly  ripe  and  the  stalks 
made  into  silage.  On  analysis,  the 
quality  of  the  latter  is  equal  to 
maize  ;  the  cattle  eat  it  greedily 
and  thrive  upon  it.  The  stalks  are 
more  easily  harvested  than  maize 
for  this  purpose,  and  can  be 
handled  better  for  the  chaff-cutter. 
The  seed,  which  is  of  value  for  fowl 
food,  and  for  pigs,  contains  a  fair 
percentage  of  oil  and  flour.  As  its 
properties,  however,  are  fattening, 
it  is  not  conducive  to  egg-laying 
when  fed  to  poultry.  Horses  do  well 
on  the  feed  for  winter  feed,  but 
care  must  be  taken  to  have  it  well 
cleaned  and  winnowed,  otherwise 
the  dust  is  liable  to  have  bad 
effects.  * 


—  Prospects.  — 

As  stated  previously,  the  libre 
is  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of 
American  brooms  ;  whisks  are  also 
made.  Mr.  Albert  Oatez4  of  North 
Melbourne,  one  of  our  largest 
manufacturers,  to  whom  I  am  in- 
debted for  photographs  of  the  fin- 
ished articles,  states  that  the  mar- 
ket for  whisks  is  a  growing  one, 
and  that  he  is  compelled  to  im- 
port fine  textured  libre  for  their 
manufacture.  He  has;,  however, 
obtained  for  the  purpose,  some 
locally-grown  fibre  of  which  he 
thinks  highly.  He  is  of  opinion 
that  the  growing  of  fine  fibre 
would  pay,  as  the  price  per  ton 
would  be  considerably  higher,  rang- 
ing to  £40  per  ton. 

In  addition  to  our  local  market, 
there  should  be  a  fair  opetiing  for 
broom  fibre  in  Tasmania  and  Wes- 
tern Australia.  A  sample  of  Vic- 
torian millet  sent  to  England  was 
valued  at  £22  per  ton,  and  in- 
quiries made  for  a  supply. 

Good  millet  will  always  pa's'  and 
a  careful  grower  will  never  fall 
short  of  a  market.  On  any  fairly- 
equipped  farm,  the  crop  can  be 
grown  with  little  expense  for  ma- 
chinery ;  and,  in  conjunction  with 
other  farming  pursuits,  is  worthy 
of  a  trial  in  suitable  districts. 
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Killing  Green  Timber. 


—  How  to  Treat  with  Arsenic.  — 
The  use  of  arsenic   and  caustic 

soda  for  killing  green  timber  has 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention 
within  the  last  year  or  two,  espe- 
cially in  the  western  districts  oi 
the  State,  where  several  farmers 
have  employed  the  poisons  with 
success,  writes  the  Queensland 
Journal  of  Agriculture. 

—  The  Auger-Hole  Method.  — 

The  Government  Botanist  has 
suggested  to  mix  caustic  soda  and 
arsenic,  in  the  proportians  of  two 
parts  of  the  soda  to  one  oi 
arsenic,  in  a  paste,  and  then,  hav- 
ing bored  a  hole  in  the  tree  with 
an  auger,  fill  it  to  about  two- 
thirds  with  the  paste  and  firmly 
plug  it  up  again.  The  size  and 
depth  of  the  hole  will  depend  on 
the  size  of  the  tree.  If  the  work 
is  done  in  the  autumn,  the  retiring 
sap  will  carry  the  poison  into  the 
roots  of  the  tree,  which  should 
show  the  effects  at  once,  and  will 
probably  be  dead  in  a  few  weeks. 
Success  depends  largely  upon  the 
thoroughness  with  which  the  work 
is  done.  For  instance,  some  far- 
mers last  year  tried  to  poison  hol- 
low trees  in  this  way,  with  the 
result  that  the  paste  percolated 
through  the  dead  centre,  and  had 
no  effect. 

—  Ringbarking  and    Poisoning.  — 

The  system  that  has  recently 
been  extensively  adopted  by  Mr. 
J.  E.  M.  Gilmour,  of  Gilgandra, 
and  by  Mr.  J.  Sawyer,  of  Dubbo, 
combines  ringbarking  with  the 
poisoning. 

They  cut  an  ordinary  overlapping 
frill  while  ringbarking,  and  pour  a 
solution  of  arsenic  and  soda  into 
the  cut.  Mr.  Gilmour  testifies 
that  the  foliage  shows  the  effect 
of  the  treatment  within  a  day  or 
two,  and  that  im  seven  weeks'  time 
he  fired  a  large  box  tree  and 
found  it  burnt  out  splendidly. 

—  The  Preparation.  — 

These  gentlemen  do  not  use 
caustic  soda.  They  find  ordinarv 
washing  soda  as  effective  and  much 
cheaper.  They  boil  four  gallons  of 
water  in  a  kerosene  tin,  and  add 
7lbs.  of  washing  soda  and  3^1bs. 
of  arsenic,  stirring  it  frequently  as 
it  boils,  and  then  allow  it  to  sim- 
mer quietly  for  an  hour  or  two, 
stirrine  occasionally.  Care  must 
be  taken  to  avoid  getting  the  mix- 
ture on  the  hands,  as  it  is  a  blood 
poison,  anrl  the  fumes  (A  the 
boiling  mixture  must  be  avoided, 
as  thev  have  upset  one  or  two 
farmers  who  have   inhaled  them. 


As  the  mixture  cools,  add  water 
to  fill  the  tin  up  again,  and  the 
liquid  may  then  be  applied  hot 
or  cold.  Mr.  Gilmour  finds  an  old 
teapot  particularly  suitable.  About 
a  third  of  a  cup  of  the  mixture  is 
poured  into  the  ringbark  cut,  and 
after  waiting  a  couple  of  minutes 
he  adds  a  little  more,  to  make  sure. 
The  "  ringing  "  must  be  fresh.  An 
old  cut  is  of  no  use  at  all.  Gloves 
should  be  used  as  a  protection  for 
the  hands. 

—  Effects  on  Soil  and    Stock.  — 

Mr.  Gilmour's  experience  is  that 
soft,  sappy  timbers  take  the  poison 
best,  but  it  is  harder  to  get  it 
into  tougher  timber,  and  possibly 
the  auger  hole  would  be  worth 
trying  in  such  cases.  The  secret 
of  the  method  is  thoroughness,  for 
slumming  will  prove  itself  very 
soon  in  a  crop  of  suckers,  which 
means  further  work.  No  anxiety 
need  be  entertained  about  the 
effect  of  the  arsenic  on  the  soil, 
for  the  quantity  used  is  infinitesi- 
mal, and  as  for  stock,  Mr.  Gil- 
mour testifies  that  he  had  some 
horses  in  a  small  paddock  during 
the  work  and  a  large  numbei 
of  sheep  immediately  afterwards, 
without  any  injurious  results. 
However,  Mr.  F.  B.  Guthrie, 
Chemist  of  N.S.W.  Department,  re- 
commends that  stock  be  kept  off 
the  land  for  three  or  four  weeks, 
when  there  would  be  no  danger. 

The  ringbarking  should  be  done 
as  near  the  ground  as  possible, 
and  the  axe  should  cut  through 
the  bark  into  the  timber  a  little, 
in  order  to  make  sure  that  the 
poison  does  not  escape  between  the 
bark  and  the  wood. 

 «  

Utilizing  Straw. 


There  are  good  indications  that 
straw  will,  in  the  near  future,  take 
a  prominent  position  as  a  stock 
fodder.  Some  highly  interesting 
experiments  have  been  lately  made, 
with  the  view  of  modifying  the  na- 
ture of  the  cellulose  in  straw,  so 
as  to  improve  its  value  as  a  stock 
fodder.  In  1899  Keller  made  some 
important  experiments  in  this 
direction.  He  employed  a  special 
method  of  disintegration,  ana- 
logous to  that  employed  in  paper 
making.  He  submitted  rye  straw, 
under  pressure,  to  a  solution  of 
caustic  soda,  carbonate  of  sulphur, 
and  hyposulphate  of  soda.  The  re- 
sult was  satisfactory,  the  product 
showing  a  digestible  value  equal  to 
that  of  starch.  The  nutritive  value 
of  the  straw  thus  treatedi  he  found 


was  from  eight  to  nine  times  that 
of  straw  in  its  natural  condition. 

The  results  obtained  by  Kellner 
induced  Professor  Iyeehmann,  of 
Goettingen,  to  undertake  a  series 
of  experiments  on  a  large  scale, 
with  a  view  to  proving  the  prac- 
tical value  of  the  process.  He  sub- 
mitted chaffed  straw  to  a  solution 
of  three  per  cent,  of  caustic  soda, 
under  a  pressure  of  five  atmos- 
pheres, and  heated  the  mixtures  for 
six  hours.  The  product  obtained 
was  s  lightly  alkaline,  but  this 
might  be  remedied  bv  heating  for 
a  longer  period.  The  cattle  took 
the  fodder  thus  prepared  readily, 
and  did  not  suffer  the  least  incon- 
venience. The  practical  results 
speak  well  for  the  new  fodder, 
Two  lots  of  sheep  were  penned. 
One  was  fed  on  3lbs.  of  clover  per 
day,  while  the  other  received  2% 
lbs.  of  the  treated  straiw  and  4% 
ozs.  cotton  seed  meal.  Both  lots 
did  equally  well.  The  result  of 
this  experiment  excited  a  deal  of 
notice  in  some  parts  of  Germany, 
and  already  some  of  the  best 
sugar  making  plants  are  being 
utilised  in  the  preparation  of 
straw  fodder  after  Professor 
Lehmann's  process. — Exchange. 


TT-  EI.  LxEES 

191  GRENFELL  STEEET 
(opp.  New  Market). 

Trolly,  Dray,  and  Buggy  Builder, 

Wheelwright  and  General  Smith. 
Tyring  done  daily.        Horses  Shod. 

A  TRIAL  SOLICITED. 


H.  DENNIS 

IMPLEMENT  MAKER. 
(Late  of  MORGAN). 
YOUNG  STREET 

(Old  Methodist  Hall)  between 
FRANKLIN  &  WAYMOUTH  STS. 

DENNIS'  PATENT 
STEEL  BUCKSCRAPER  AND  SILT 
SCOOPS,  GATES,  ETC. 

Writ*  for    Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Ptiae  Levi. 
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Lucerne  for  Dry  Districts. 


Stock  owners  in  dry  districts 
are  constantly  endeavouring  to  de- 
vise means  by  which  the  natural 
pastures  can  be  improved  in  order 
to  increase  their  carrying  capacity. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  more  profit- 
able and  surer  way  to  do  this 
than  to  convert  some  of  the  graz- 
ing or  cultivation  areas  into  lu- 
cerne paddocks.  Sowing  imported 
and  indigenous  grasses,  or  top- 
dressing  with  fertilizer  the  grazing 
areas,  has,  in  dry  districts,  never 
met  with  such  a  degree  of  success 
as  lucerne-growing. 

How  easily  lucerne  adapts  itself 
to  fairlv  drv  climatic  conditions]  is 
constantly  brought  under  notice  by 
the  ever-increasing  areas  being  put 
under  lucerne  in  the  drv  areas  of 
the  southern  and  south-westein 
parts  of  the  State.  Many  thou- 
sands of  acres  in  these  districts, 
generally  considered  only  fit  for 
wheat  growing,  will,  if  thorough- 
ly prepared,  give  a  satisfactory  re- 
turn in  average  seasons  when  sown 
with  lucerne. 

—  Preparation  of  the  Soil.  — 

The  land  should  be  ploughed  in 
autumn  or  early  winter  the  year 
before  it  is  intended  to  sow  the 
seed.  Plough  nine  inches  deep,  pro- 
vided the  top  soil  reaches  down 
to  thait  depth.  In  case  the  top 
soil  is  onlv  live  to  six  inches  deep, 
then  the  land  should  be  ploughed 
to    that    depth  ;    and     a  second 


plough,  with  the  mould-board 
taken  off,  should  follow  the  first 
plough,  and  stir  the  subsoil  to  a 
further  depth  of  six  inches.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  bring  any 
of  the  subsoil  to  the  surface. 

The  ploughed  land  should  then 
be  allowed  to  lie  on  the  rough 
state  during  winter,  aind  be  broken 
down  in  the  beginning  of  spring 
with  harrows.  During  the  summer 
months,  the  laind  must  be  fre- 
quently worked  with  harrows,  or 
cultivator,  so  as  to  allow  neither 
growth  of  weeds  nor  the  forma- 
tion of  a  hard  ciust  on  top.  i  If 
the  seed-bed  cannot  be  worked 
down  sufficiently  fine  with  the  har- 
rows, a  one-way  disc  cultivator  or 
1  oiler  will  soon  do  all  that  is  ne- 
cessary. If  the  laud  is  rolled,  it 
should  be  harrowed  immediately, 
after  the  rolling. 

The  success  of  lucerne  growing  in 
drv  districts  depends  almost  en 
tiii  1  upon  the  thorough  prepara- 
tion of  the  soil,  and  the  ideal 
conditions  to  be  aimed  at  are  a 
deeplv  ploughed  soil,  in  which  the 
previous  year's  rainfall  has  been 
conserved,  together  with  a  finely 
worked  surface  as  a  seed  bed. 

—  Method  of  Sowing.  — 

Lucerne  can  be  sown  in  the 
southern  or  south-western  districts 
either  in  autumn  or  in  spring.  The 
farmer  must  use  his  own  discre- 
tion in  this  respect.  Should  late 
summer  rains  have  fallen,  and  the 
soil  be  in  a  condition  to  ensure  an 


immediate  germination,  an  autumn 
sowing  should  be  made. 

From  lolbs.  to  I2lbs.  of  seed 
per  acre  will  be  found  to  be  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  if  evenly  applied. 
Broad-casting  by  hand  is  not  re- 
commended, as  the  seed  cannot  be 
so  evenly  sown  as  when  a  drill  is 
used.  If,  however,  it  is  necessary 
to  broaideast  the,  seed,  it  should  be 
mixed  with  treble  its  bulk  of  sand, 
asnes,  or  fine  soil. 

It  is  advisable  to  apply,  at  time 
of  sowing  seed,  from  70tbs.  to 
8olbs.  of  superphosphate  per  acre. 
This  will  ensure  a  good  start  for 
the  young  plants,  and  encourage 
them  to  develop  a  good  root  sys- 
tem. 

One  of  the  best  methods  of  sow- 
ing the  seed  is  to  mix  thoroughly 
7nll.s.  of  superphosphate  with  12 
lbs.  of  lucerne  seed  ;  put  the  mix- 
ture into  the  manure  box  of  an 
ordinary  seed  drill,  and  set  the 
drill  to  sow  about  8olbs.  of  man- 
ure per  acre.  The  discs  or  hoes 
of  the  drill  should  not  be  set  into 
the  soil  too  deeply.  Some  drills, 
especially  when  new,  cannot  be  set 
to  a  shallower  depth  than  to 
2  inches  ;  in  such  a  case  a  good 
plan  to  follow  is  not  to  set  the 
lever  of  the  drill  into  the  first 
notch,  but  to  let  it  dangle.  The 
cogs  of  the  drill  will  be  in  gear, 
but  the  hoes  will  not  go  down,  as 
deeply  as  if  the  lever  had  been  set 
into  the  first  notch.  In  this  way 
the  seed  will  be  sown  about  ;^-inch 
deep. 

Special  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  fill  the  manure  box  right  up. 
Not  more  than  sufficient  seed  and 
manure  for  one  acre,  i.e.,  about  80 
fts.,  should  be  put  into  the  drill 
at  one  time,  and  this  should  be 
stirred  up  occasionally  to  prevent 
the  seeds  rising  to  the  top  of  the 
manure. 

In  order  that  the  seed  may  be 
thoroughly  covered,  it  is  advis- 
able to  either  improvise  a  brush 
harrow  at  the  back  of  the  drill, 
or  to  harrow  after  sowing  with 
light  poppy  harrows. 

—  Treatment  of  Paddock  after 
Sowing.  — 

Barley  grass,  trefoil,  or  other 
foreign  seeds,  germinating  with  the 
lucerne  seed,  are  frequently  a  men- 
ace to  the  voung  plants.  If  such 
should  be  the  case,  the  mower 
should  be  run  over  the  paddock 
before  the  foreign  grasses  run  to 
seed.  As  the  cutting  thus  ob- 
tained is  a  very  light  one,  and  of 
little  value,  it  is  advisable  not  to 


THE  BURNING  SUMMER  HEAT 

MAKES  MAN  AND  HORSES  LANGUID  AND  WEARY,  BUT  IT 

Makes  no  difference  to  the  "VICTORIA." 

And  that  is  just  the  reason  why  you  should  have  a  "  VICTORIA  "  Petrol 
Engine  on  your  Farm  AT  ONCE,  if  you  do  not  already  possess  one.  Men 
that  are  tired  and  weary  with  the  Summer  heat  cannot  get  through  their 
usual  amount  of  work,  and  the  same  applies  to  horses,  and  hence  their 
labour  becomes  more  costly.  Not  so  with  the  "  Victoria,"  it  will  go  just 
as  well  in  the  Summer  Sun  as  at  any  other  time  ;  it  does  just  the  same 
amount  of  work.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  start  it  and  leave  it — it  will 
look  after  itself.  Running  costs  are  only  ONE  PENNY  PER  HOUR.  This 
is  one  of  the  many  reasons  which  prove  the  sound  sensibility  of  instal- 
ling one  or  more  "  VICTO  RIAS  "   on  your  property. 

Leading  features  of  the  "  VICTORIA  "  :— 

1.  Uses  only  3  pints  of  Petrol  per  hour  on  full  load. 

2.  No  circulating  pump  for  cool  ing  purposes. 

3.  Easy  starting. 

4.  Petrol  supply  by  gravitation. 

5.  Magneto  driven  by  oscillation. 

6.  Floor   space  4  feet  6  inches    by  3  feet. 

Sole  Agent 

D.  THOMSON, 

EAGLE  FOUNDRY      -      -      -  GAWLER. 
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gather,  but  to  leave  it  to  act  as 
a  mulch  to  the  voting  lucerne  crop. 

In  average  seasons  two  cuttings 
will  be  obtained  from  the  pad- 
docks, besides  providing  excellent 
pastures  for  topping  off  sheep  or 
lambs  for  market. 

The  sheep  should  never  be  al- 
lowed long  enough  in  the  paddock 
to  eat  too  deeplr  into  the  crown, 
and  thus  destrov  the  plant.  After 
each  feeding-off,  the  paddock  should 
be  thoroughlv  harrowed  in  both 
directions  with  heavy  harrows. 

If,  after  a  few  rears,  the  lucerne 
shows  signs  of  going  off,  a  top- 
dressing  will  be  found  beneficial. 
To  do  this,  a  mxture  of  about 
8oIbs.  of  superphosphate  and  2olbs. 
of  sulphate  of  potash  should  be  ap- 
plied with  the  drill.  The  tubes 
leading  into  the  hoes  of  the  drill 
should  be  taken  off,  as  otherwise 
the  manure  will  be  sown  in  rows 
7  to  8  inches  apart.  If  sowrnv  how- 
ever, without  the  tubes,  the  man- 
ure will  be  evenly  broadcasted.  A 
heavv  harrowing  must  follow  the 
top-dressing. — Agricultural  Gazette 
of  N.S.W. 

 S>  

Cowpeas. 

These  are,  as  at  matter  of  fact, 
beans,  not  peas,  and  belong  to  the 
same  family  of  plants  that  provide 
us  with  lima,  haricot,  and  other 
garden  beans.  We  have  experi- 
mented during  the  past  9even 
years  with'  a  large  number  of  vari- 
eties to  arrive  at  some  definite 
data  in  selecting  those  most  likely 
to  provide  us  with  a  suitable  fod- 
der during  the  heat  of  summer. 
The'  'value  of  the  cowpea  as  a  fod- 
der is  augmented'  through  its 
known  properties  in  restoring  fer- 
tility. We  are  realising  'its  value 
now  in  the  rotation  of  farm  crops. 
It  flourishes  at  a  period  when  other 
crops  are  useless  as  a  soil  renova- 
tor, and  is  thus  particularly  use- 
ful in  warm  climates.  It  is  now 
known  that  during  its  period  of 
growth  it  possesses  the  special 
function  of  gathering  nitrogen 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  thus 
increases  the  sum  of  available 
plant  food  Tn  the  soil.  When  turned 
in,  the  plant  provides  humus,  so 
essential  in  dry  soils,  not  only  for 
increasing  its  organic  contents, 
but  also  to'  increase  the  moisture- 
holding  capacity  of  a  soil.  Among 
the  leguminous  crops,"  cowpeas 
stand  very  prominent  during  nir 
summer  months,  in  providing  suc- 
culent fodder  as  well  as  nouiishing 
the  soil.  Cowpeas  thrive  on  light 
sandy   soils,    where   other  plants 


would  starve.  In  the  rotation,  il 
may  follow  cereals,  and  when 
eaten  off  with  sheep  or  pigs  will 
<nve  a  return  providing  a  good 
profit  on  the  cost  of  seed  and 
cultivation,  with  the  additional 
advantage  of  leaving  the  soil  in 
good  condition  to  be  followed  by 
an  exhaustive  crop.  The  crop  may 
be  eaten  off  by  stock,  converted 
into  hay,  or  preserved  as  ensilage; 
being  a  highlv  nitrogenous  food  it 
ranks  with  lucerne,  bran,  and 
clover  in  the  production  of  red 
flesh  and  the  solids  in  milk.  The 
mode  of  culture  is  to  give  the  soil 
thorough  tillage,  getting  the  sur- 
face into  a  fine  condition.  Plant 
the  cowpeas  in  drills  3  feet  apart, 
with  the  seeds  6  to  8  inches  from 
each  other.  Use  7  lb.  to  iolb.  of 
seed  per  acre,  according  to  the 
variety.  We  use  an  ordinary 
maize  drill,  fitted  with  a  plate 
having  3,,-inch  holes.  After  plant- 
ing, when  the  peas  just1)  appear 
above  the  ground,  a  scuffle  should 
be  9ent  along  the  drills  once  a 
fortnight  to  keep  the  soil  clean 
and  loose.  This  is  necessary  until 
the  vines  grow  too  dense. 

Where  the  soil  is  deficient  in 
lime,  it  will  be  advisable  to  use 
about  half  ton  of  gypsum  to  the 
acre  three  months  prior  to  the 
final  cultivation.  A  dressing  of 
superphosphate,  at  the  rate  of  i'< 
to  3  cwt.  per  acre,  is  useful. — 
X.S.W.  Gazette. 

 ®>  

Improvement  oi  Dairy  Herds. 


Results  at  Hawkesburv  Agricul- 
tural College. 

The  value  of  herd-testing  is  il- 
lustrated in  the  records  of  the  191 1 
milk  vields  for  the  Hawkesburv 
Agricultural  College  dairv  herd, 
which  are  now  available.  The  herd 
has  been  steadily  improved  since 
1898  by  the  use  of  imported  pure- 
bred bulls,  or  of  /  bulls  descended 
from  imported  stock.  In  this  wav 
it  has  been  graded  up  until  it  has 
reached  a  highlv  satisfactory  stan- 
dard, especially  when  it  is  recol- 
lected that  fifteen  vears  ago  the 
herd  was  only  yielding  an  average 
of  about  3,or)olbs.  oi  milk  per  cow 
per  annum,  and  when  also  the  class 
of  country,  is  taken  into  account. 

—  High  Averages.  — 

The  records  of  the  milk  and  but- 
ter yield  from  each  cow  during 
one  period  of  lactation  in  191 1 
shows  that  the  herd  of  sixty-three 
cows  averaged  5,395lbs.  of  milk 
per  head,  and  25T.2I0S.  of  butter. 
Taking  the  value  of  the  butter  as 


lod.  per  lb.,  the  average  value  of 
the  butter  produced  was  jCro  9/4 
per  cow. 

The  first  three  cows  on  the  list 
produced  respectively,  butter  worth 
£l9  5/6,  £15  1 7/1,  and  £14  18/2, 
or  an  average  of  £16  10/3.  The 
last  three  on  the  list  gave,  respec- 
tively, £5  3/8,  *=4  8/8,  and  £4 
6/2. — an  indication  that  even  in  a 
good  herd  there  ale  those  that  fall 
a  good  wav  below  the  average. 
The  produce  of  the  first  few  cows, 
in  weight,  was  as  follows  : — Jersey- 
Kerrv-Jersey — 9,364  milk,  462  lbs. 
butter  ;  Kerrv- Jersey — 7,896  lbs. 
milk,  380  lbs.  butter  ;  Shorthorn 
Jersey — 7,360  lbs.  milk,  345  lbs. 
butter  ;  Holstein — 7,9 ti  lbs.  milk, 
333  lbs.  butter  ;  Ayrshire — 7,552ft>s. 
milk,  327II1S.  butter. 

—  Butter  Breeds  that  do    Well.  — 

This  is  a  good  average  for  such 
a  numerous  herd,  especially  as  it 
contains  a  large  percentage  of 
heifers  on  their  first  calves.  The 
value  of  butter  breeds  like  the 
.Terser  and  Kerry,  on  light  lank 
such  as  that  formine  the  greatei 
part  of  the  College  lands,  is  de- 
monstrated by  the  fact  that  the 
first  ten  include  four  animals  of 
the  Kerry- Jersey  cross.  The  milk 
is  weighed  night  and  morning  at 
the  College,  and  is  tested  for  but- 
ter fat  at  regular  periods,  the  re- 
cords being  carefully  kept  and  fur- 
nishing- interesting  comparisons 
with  the  vields  of  rears  ago.  Most 
of  the  animals  now  milked  have 
been  bred  on  the  farm,  and  the 
averages  show  a  vast  improvement 
on  past  records. 


OLD  WASH  WAYS  ARE  GOOD 

but  the 

CLEANSO  WAY  IS  BETTER. 

The  old  washing  ways  had  to  be  tho- 
roughly tested  before  they  could  really 
be  called  O00D.  Tf  vou  do  the  same 
with  COX'  CLEANSO— give  it  a  tho- 
rough test,  use  it  according  to  the 
instructions  on  each  bottle  (net  using 
too  much)  there  is  only  one  conclu- 
sion vou  can  come  to,  and  that  is, 
that  it  is  far  better  than  the  old  way 
of  rubbing  with  a  lot  of  soap,  for 

CLEANSO  saves  half  your  time, 

CLEANSO  saves  a  good  deal  of  soap 
CLEANSO  dispenses  with  the  need 
of  a  washboard. 

CLEANSO  obviates  all  tiresome  rub- 
bing and  scrubbing  ;  and  there- 
fore clothes  last  much  longer. 

CLEANSO   cleanses  THOROUGHLY 

CLEANSO  is  non-injurious  to  even 
the  most  delicate  fabrics  and 
lac**. 

EVERY  GROCER  SELLS  CLEANSO. 
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The  Starling 

By  Walter  W.  Froggatt,  F.I.S.,  in  the  Agricultural  Ga/.ette  of 

N.S.W. 


Various  European  birds  were  in- 
troduced into  Australia  many  years 
ago,  when  the  Englishman,  in  sen- 
timental mood,  wished  to  see  the 
birds  of  his  boyhood  days  about 
him  ;  and  some  well  meaning'  but 
misguided  persons  introduced  the 
sparrows,  blackbirds,  and  most 
of  the  song  birds.  Among  these 
birds  was  the  common  starling. 
It  landed  somewhere  on  the  shores 
of  Hobson's  Bay,  and  soon  made 
its  wav  into  the  citv  and  suburbs 
of  Melbourne,  where  it  was  firmly 
established  over  thirty  wars  ago. 
There  may  have  been  a  special  im- 
portation from  England,  but  I 
think  that  the  ancestors  of  the 
Svdnev  starlings  were  brought 
from  Victoria. 

In  the  davs  when  acclimatisa- 
tion was  in  the  air,  Australiam 
birds  were  not  considered  in  anv 
wav  interesting.  Even  as  far  back 
as  1843,  Assistant  Surgeon  Bart- 
lett  ("  New  Holland,  1841  ") 
wrote  : — 

At  night  no  more  he  hears  the 
delightful  warblings  of  the  queen 
of  songsters — the  charming  night- 
ingale. The  hoaorse  croaking  of 
the  offensive  bull  frog,  and  the  in- 
cessant buzzing  of  the  hideous  mos- 
quito, he  takes  in  exchange  for 
the  gladdening  tones  of  "England's 
fairv  songsters. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Horn  voiced  this  un- 
Australian  feeling  in  "  Australian 
Facts  and  Prospects,"  published  in 
1859,  wherein  he  bewails  the  fact 
that  the  uglv  gum-trees  spoilt  the 
beautiful  park-like  land  near  Mel- 
bourne, and  says  , "  if  they  could  all 
be  cleared  away,  and  replaced  with 
oaks,  elms,  etc.,  the  landscape 
would  be  greatly  improved.'' 


The  starling  was  known  in  old 
Kngland  as  the  "  stare  "  or 
"  starred,"  starling  being  the 
modern  name  of  this  bird.  The 
members  of  the  starling  family  be- 
long to  the  genus  Sturnus,  of 
which  the  common  starling  (Stur- 
nus vulgaris)  is  a  typical  form, 
breeding  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  temperate  Europe. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  adaptive  of 
what  we  might  call  domestic  birds, 
and  not  onlv  has  it  extended  its 
rang-i-  across  Asia  to  Japan,  but  it 
has  travelled  downward,  over  the 
Mediterranean,  to  the  southern 
parts  of  Africa,  while  it  has  also 
found  its  way  to  the  Canary 
Islands,  the  Azores  and  Madeira. 

Artificiallv  it  has  been  intro- 
duced into  Tasmania  and  New  Zea- 
land, as  well  as  Australia,  and 
wherever  it  comes  it  remains  a 
settled  resident. 

The  common  starling  is  not 
found  in  North  America,  but  its 
place  is  taken  bv  a  closely  allied 
form  that  was  once  known  under 
the  scientific  name  of  Sturnus 
Proeditorius,  and  has  many  popu- 
lar names  which  denote  its  des- 
tructive habits,  such  as  the 
"  Corn -thief  "  or  "  Rice  Bird," 
though  another  popular  name,  the 
"  Red-winged  Blackbird,"  defines 
it  much  better.  This  is  the 
Bob-o'-Link  of  the  popular  natural 
history  books  of  the  United  States 
which,  as  the  Rice  Bird,  plays 
such  havoc  with  the  rice  and  grain 
fields  of  the  south  in  summer,  mi- 
grating in  millions  to  South 
America  at  the  approach  of  win- 
ter. 

We  have  one  native  representa- 
tive   of  the    family,   the  Glossy 
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Starling  (Calornis  calybeius),  which 
ranges  from  south-eastern  Asia 
through  New  Guinea  into  Northern 
Australia.  Its  coat  is  jet  black, 
with  am  intense  metallic  green 
gloss  that  gives  it  a  very  distinc- 
tive character. 

— The  Starling  in  Great  Britain. — 
In  olden  days  in  England,  the 
starling  was  looked  upon  as  a 
friendly  domestic  bird  that  did 
much  good  and  comparatively  lit- 
tle harm.  In  Knight's  "  Encyclo- 
paedia of  Natural  History,"  pub- 
lished in  1856,  the  editor  says  : — 

Common  starling  or  stare,  one 
of  the  handsomest  of  our  birds, 
and  a  general  favourite.  It  is  in- 
telligent, sprightly,  and  has  a  re- 
tentive memory,  and  when  kept  in 
confinement  the  male  learns  to 
whistle  tunes  and  imitate  the  hu- 
man voice. 

In  Marris'  "  British  Birds,"  there 
is  no  mention  of  the  starling  doing 
any  serious  damage  to  fruit  or 
crops,  though  it  is  stated,  when 
noting  its  food,  that  it  includes 
grain,  fruit,  and  seeds. 

Theodore  Wood,  in  his  "  Far- 
mers' Friends  and  Foes,"  1888,  in 
reference  to  the  starling,  says  : — 

Save  that  it  is  a  little  too  fond 
of  ripe  cherries,  indeed,  and  will 
sometimes  make  free  with  a  little 
fruit  of  other  kinds  as  well,  I  know 
of  no  accusation  that  can  justly 
be  brought  against  it,  and  this  fruit 
is  a  very  trifling  price  to  pay  for 
the  services  of  the  bird  in  the  way 
of  insect  destruction.  The  starl- 
ing, in  fact,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
of  the  farmer's  friends,  the 
counterbalancing  mischief  which  oc- 
casionally mars  its  services  being 
in  most  cases  so  small  as 
scarcely  to  be  worthy  of  mention. 

However,  in  the  last  work  deal- 
ing with  the  starling  in  England, 
"Harmsworth's  Natural  History," 
191 1,  we  find  that  conditions  at 
the  present  time,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  are  quite  altered.  The 
authors  sav  : — 

The  starling  is  one  of  the  most 
adaptive  of  birds,  in  consequence  of 
which  its  range  is  steadily  in- 
creasing, especially  in  the  British 
Isles,  in  which  its  numbers  have 
augmented  of  late  years  to  an  ex- 
traordinary extent. 

Noting  its  insectivorous  quali- 
ties, thev  go  on  to  say  : — 

At  the  same  time  account 
should  be  taken  of  the  heavy  loss 
which  fruitgrowers  sustain  from 
the  inroad  of  hordes  of  hungry 
starlings,  the  extraordinary  num- 
bers of  these  birds  which  visit  or- 
chards of  ripe  fruit  almost  defying 
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description.  Recently  the  starling 
has  developed  a  special  fondness 
for  ripe  pears  and  apples,  and  does 

[not  altogether  disdain  wild  fruit, 
even  the  berries  of  the  rowan  or 
mountain  ash  being  much  to  its 
taste.  When  feeding  on  -grass 
lands,  in  company  with  thrushes, 
the  starling  is  apt  to  play  the  part 

tof  a  bullv,  robbing  gentler  neigh- 
bours of  their  fairlv  earned  sub- 
sistence. 

—  The  Starling's  Voice.  — 

The  starling  is  remarkable  for 
its  wonderful  flow  of  bird  language, 
and  though  the  usual  note  when 
feeding  on  the  lawn,  or  foraging  in 
the  fowl  vard,  is  a  somewhat 
harsh  chuckle,  they  cultivate  a 
great  variety  of  notes.  Hall  and 
Gillies,  in  their  "  Nature  Studies 
in  Victoria,"  describe  them  well 
as  follows  : — 

One  bird  called  plaintively  as  if 
in  trouble.  The  call  of  another 
suggested  the  not  unpleasant 
9ound  of  a  good  violinist  tuning 
his  instrument.  In  a  third  call  we 
"heard  the  slight  crack  of  a  child's 
-whip,  and  in  still  another  the 
harsher  sound  of  a  boy's  rattle. 
Then  we  were  startled  to  hear  a 
spirited  imitation  of  the  blue 
wren's  notes.  Bait  the  leading 
note,  the  note  most  characteristic 
of  the  starling,  was  one  which  sug- 
gested the  breath  drawn  in  with  a 
musical  sound. 

Dr.  Bowdler  Sharp,  in  the 
I  Royal  Natural  History,"  tells 
how  the  starling  mimics  other 
birds.     He  says  : — 

We  have  heard  individual  starl- 
ings reproduce  the  call  note  of  the 
■kylark,  goldfinch,  wagtail,  and 
other  small  birds.  Sometimes  we 
nave  been  startled  on  a  winter's 
dav  to  recognise  the  cry  of  the 
common  sandpiper,  or  the  grating 
call-note  of  a  fern  owl,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  crowded  city,    and  have 
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discovered  the  author  of  our  as- 
tonishment in  the  person  of  ai  star- 
ling that  is  pouring  forth  his 
rhapsodies  from  some  neighbouring 
chimney. 

It  was,  and  perhaps  may  still 
be,  a  common  practice  on  the  Con- 
tinent to  keep  the  starling  as  a 
talking  cage  bird.  Years  ago  it 
was  a.  cruel  custom  to  sear  their 
eyes  with  a  red  hot  wire,  under 
the  impression  that  blinded  birds 
alwavs  talked  best. 

Readers  will  remember  the  pa- 
thetic chapter  on  the  starling,  in 
Lawrrence  Sterne's  "  Sentimental 
.Tourney  in  France,  where  he 
says  : — 

On  my  return  through  the  pas- 
sage T  heard  the  same  words  re- 
peated twice  over,  and  looking 
up,  I  saw  it  was  a  starling  hung 
in  a  little  cage.  "  I  can't  get 
out,  I  can't  get  out,"  said  the 
starling.  The  bird  flew  to  the 
piace  where  I  was  attempting  his 
deliverance,  and  thrusting  his  head 
through  the  trellis,  pressed  his 
breast  against  it  as  if  impatient. 
"  I  fear,  poor  creature, "  said  I, 
"  I  cannot  set  thee  at  liberty." 
"  No,"  said  the  starling,  "  I  caai't 
get  out  ;  I  can't  get  out." 

Pliny  says  that  two  Caesars,  Ger- 
manicus  and  Drusifus,  had  a  stare 
and  sundry  nightingales  taiught 
to  speak  Greek  and  Latin.  "More- 
over, thev  would  study  on  their 
lessons,  and  meditate  all  daw  ■  long, 
and  from  dav  to  dav,  come  out 
with  new  words — yea,  amd  were 
able  to  continue  a  long  speech  and 
discourse." 

The  question  of  the  value  or 
otherwise  of  the  starling  from  an 
economic  standpoint  is  such  a 
vexed  one  that  it  is  well  worth 
considering,  and  the  writer  pro- 
poses to  place  both  sides  of  the 
question  before  the  readers  of  these 
notes. 

—  A  Domestic  Pest.  — 

In  the  suburbs  of  our  large 
cities,  and  some  of  our  country 
towns,  the  starling  has  become 
such  a  domestic  bird,  that  it  often 
tumbles  down  the  chimney  and 
startles  the  inmates  of  the  house. 
Tt  is  domestic,  or  rather  too  fami- 
liar in  its  nesting  arrangements, 
for  it  carries  a  mass  of  sticks, 
grass,  and  other  material  into  the 
roofs  of  houses,  wherever  it  can 
find  an  opening  large  enough  to 
sqee/.e  through;  consequently,  where 
starlin  -s  are  numerous,  as  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Melbourne  and 
Sydney,  thev  soon  form  large  ac- 
cumulations of  these  nesting  mar 
terials.    These  heaps  then  become 


infested  with  a  minute  semi-trans- 
parent mite,  which  lives  upon  the 
birds  themselves  ;  and  under  fat- 
vourable  conditions  the  mites  in- 
crease in  such  numbers  that  tbey 
often  spread  throughout  the  house, 
and  getting  into  the  beds  and 
clothes  of  the  occupants,  cause  a 
great  deal  of  annoyance  and  pain 
bv  biting  and  suckling  blood. 
From  its  minute  size  and  colour- 
less body  (until  it  has  sucked 
some  blood),  this  mite  is  very 
difficult  to  detect,  and  it  is  not 
an  uncommon  thing  in  Sydney  for 
a  doctor  to  be  called  in  to  exam 
ine  the  suspicious  red  rash  caused 
on  delicate  skins  by  the  objection- 
able starling  mite. 

The  only  way  to  cleanse  the 
house  thus  infected  is  to  get  rid 
of  all  the  rubbish  in  the  roof, 
close  up  all  openings  through 
which  the  birds  can  enter  the 
eaves,  and  thoroughly  disinfect  the 
whole  place. 

In  the  suburbs  thev  also,  with 
their  friends  the  sparrows,  eat  a 
lot  of  food  and  scraps  in  the  fowl 
yard,  and  thus  are,  to  a  certain 
extent,  depredators  on  the  poultry 
keeper. 

—  An  Orchard  Pest.  — 

It  is  in  orchards,  however,  that 
thev  do  so  much  damage  ;  but 
around  Svdnev  they  have  not 
become  such  notable  pests  as  in 
Victoria,  probably  because  the 
class  of  fruit  grown  in  the  area 
around  Svdnev  consists  chiefly  of 
apples  and  citrus  fruits.  It  is  also 
a  well-known  fact  that  thev  have 
hitherto  been  more  numerous,  and 
were  established  at  a  much  earlier 
date  in  Victoria  than  in  New 
South  Wales. 

Within  the  last  few  years  there 
has  been  a  verv  marked  increase 
in  their  numbers  about  Sydney, 
and  thev  are  spreading  in  all  di- 
rections into  the  country  districts, 
either  for  good  or  for  ill  in  the 
so  that  they  will  be  a  great  factor 
near  future. 

Admitting  that  the  starling  does 
destroy  insect  pests  in  Atistralia, 
as  it  |is  still  credited  with  doing  in 
Europe  in  the  winter  months — it  is 
not  of  much  advantage  to  the  or- 
chardist  if  the  starlings  destroy 
his  fruit  crops  in  the  summer,  for 
as  a  general  thing  the  insect  pests 
would  have  left  him  something. 

The  Dutch  NaturaJist,  Dr.  J. 
Retzema  Bos,  in  his  "  Agricultural 
Zoology,"  says  : — 

Very  serviceable.  Devours,  es- 
pecially in  autumn,  many  field 
snails  ;  also  cockchafer  grubs,  wire 
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worms,  grass  caterpillars,  grass- 
hoppers,  leaf  life,  and  many  insects 
destructive  to  fruit  trees.  The 
starling,  however,  is  able  to  do 
considerable  damage  to  garden 
fruit,  since  it  eats  cherries,  cur- 
rants, and  sometimes  even  peas. 

Last  year  it  was  reported  in  the 
British  agricultural  papers  that 
the  starlings  were  more  numerous 
in  the  eastern  counties  than  thev 
have  ever  been  in  modern  history. 
Millions  of  starlings  and  thousands 
of  birds  of  other  species  have 
ruined  manv  wheat  crops.  Here 
also  there  is  no  advantage  to  the 
farmer,  if  the  starling  eats  both 
pests  and  his  crop. 

Prior  to  1904,  the  starling,  with 
other  introduced  birds,  had  been 
protected  in  Victoria,  but  owing 
to  the  reports  of  the  increase  of 
these  birds  in  the  suburban  areas, 
and  their  spread  into  the  fruit 
orchards  beyond,  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  (Mr.  Swinburne)  sent 
a  circular  round  to  the  various 
councils,  fruit-cTowers,  and  horti- 
cultural associations,  asking  for 
their  advice  as  to  whether  they 
considered  the  starling  a  pest  or 
otherwise.  This  led  to  a  large 
amount  of  correspondence,  in  which 
all  the  people  interested  in  fruit 
were  emphatic  in  their  condemna- 
tion of  the  starling.  Several  point- 
ed out  that  while  the  starline  was 
insectivorous  during  the  winter 
months,  it  was  a  most  destructive 
pest  in  fruit  orchards,  not  only 
eating  up  all  the  smaller  fruits, 
but  pecking  holes  in  the  larger 
fruits,  and  spoiling  them  for  mar- 
ket. In  such  districts  as  Doncas- 
ter,  Somerville,  Pakenham,  Ring- 
wood,  and  Yarra  Glen,  thev  were 
said  to  eat  nearly  every  kind  of 
fruit  in  the  orchards,  and  cherries 
had  to  be  watched  from  the  time 
thev  first  began  to  colour  until 
thev  were  readv  to  market.  A 
few  associations  in  Ginpsland  and 
other  farming  districts  claimed 
that  the  starlinsrs  were  their 
best  friends,  and  killed  manv  in- 
sects, particularly  caterpillars,  cut- 
worms, and  er  ass-hoppers. 

Mr.  C.  French,  jun.,  writinsr  upon 
fruit-eatino-  birds  in  the  Victorian 
Journal  of  Agriculture,  190s,  gives 
?i  brief  account  of  the  starling.  He 
savs  : — 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about 
the  starling  being  a  most  pernici- 
ous enemy  to  the  fruitgrower  and 
viticulturalist  in  this  State.  The 
starlings  are  increasing  a  thousand 
times  faster  than  their  natural 
food  :  hence  thev  must  avail  them- 
selves of  such  as  is  obtainable. 

From  the  evidence  placed  before 
him,  the  Minister   offered  to  place 


£500  on  the  Estimates  to  aid  in 
the  destruction  of  the  starlings,  it 
the  Councils  would  pav  half  the 
bonus  of  M.  per  dozen  for  star- 
lings' heads  ;  but  difficulties 
cropped  up,  and  this  form  of  bonus 
was  dropped.  The  Victorian  fruit- 
growers in  starling-infested  areas 
are  just  as  positive  at  the  present 
time  that  the  starling,  as  far  as 
thev  are  concerned,  is  one  of  their 
most  serious  foes. 

In  the  March  number  of  the 
Agricultural  Gazette  of  Tasmania 
aire  published  the  results  of  the 
discussion  raised  at  the  meetings!  of 
the  country  Boards  of  Agriculture, 
"  Should  starlings  be  protected  ?  " 
We  find  that  eight  of  the  associa- 
tions declared  that  the  starling 
was  mote  beneficial  than  other- 
wise, and  several  Boards  reported 
in  favour  of  their  being  protected. 
Colonel  Legge,  hon.  secretary  of 
the  Agricultural  Board  of  St. 
Marv's,  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that  starling  were  purely  in- 
sectivorous; that  they  had  acquired 
the  habit  of  eating  fruit  in  Tas- 
mania, and  ailso  the  objectionable 
habit  of  nesting  in  the  chimney- 
spouts  and  roofs,  because  they  had 
been  liberated  in  the  towns  and 
not  in  the  country.  Such  state- 
ments are  certainly  not  borne  out 
by  the  investigations  of  their  habits 
at  the  present  time  in  England 
In  one  report— that  of  the  Tamar 
Farmers  and  Fruitgrowers'  Associ- 
ation— the  starling  was  recorded 
doing  much  harm  bv  attacking 
fruit  and  sprouting  grain  ;  but  this 
was  qualified  by  the  following 
statement  : — 

But  thev  rendered  yeoman  ser- 
vice in  other  ways,  as  grub  ex- 
terminators, being  especially  help- 
ful in  mitigating  the  grass  grub 
pest. 

This  is  a  remarkable  example  of 
the  same  bird  under  different  con- 
ditions developing  different  habits, 
for  while  a  bonus  is  being  paid 
for  starlings'  heads  in  Victoria, 
just  across  the  Straits  in  Tas- 
mania the  farmers  are  advising 
their  protection. 

—  The  Stalling  and  the  Sheep 
Maggot  Fly.  — 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  in- 
crease in  the  starling  population  of 
our  towns  has  led  to  a  striking 
migration  of  these  birds  in  large 
flocks  from  the  town  into  the 
country.  In  the  southern  and 
south-western  districts  these  flocks 
have  been  observed  among  the 
sheep  on  the  plains  and  have  been 
seen  upon  their  backs  picking  off 
the  ticks.    This  is  a  common  habit 


in  Europe.  Rctzema  Bos,  previ- 
ously quoted,  says : — 

Sterlings  often  settle  on  the 
hacks  of  sheep  and  cows  to  pick 
off  the  vermin. 

It  has  been  noticed  also  in  Vic- 
toria. The  secretary  of  the  Cas- 
terton  Pastoral  and  Agricultural 
Society,  writing  in  1904  to  Mr. 
French,  said  : — 

Nor  is  the  damage  confined  to 
fruit  trees,  but  in  flocks  of  sheep, 
thev  alight  on  thr  sheep's  back), 
and  hurt  the  evenness  of  the  wool 
to  a  great  extent.  It  has  been 
noticed  that  so  terrified  are  the 
sheep  when  a  flight  of  starlings 
approach  that  they  run  away  as 
though  rounded  up  bv  dogs. 

This  new  migration  into  the 
farming  and  pastoral  districts  of 
this  State  has  brought  the  star- 
lings very  prominently  before  the 
public,  and  a  great  many  letters 
from     residents    in   the  country 
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have  l>een  published  in  the  news- 
papers, leading  to  further  com- 
ment. Fanners  have  claimed  that 
thev  were  destroying  the  sheep- 
maggot  flies,  and  have  extolled 
the  starlings  as  the  solution  of 
this  serious  insect  pest.  Thus  far, 
attic  actual  evidence  has  been 
brought  forward  to  substantiate 
these  general  statements  ;  though 
on  the  southern  tablelands  it  is 
daimed  bv  some  landholders  that 
B*ev  are  an  effective  check  upon 
the  sheep-maggot  Uv,  that  for  the 
last  few  vears  has  been  doing  so 
much  damage  to  the  sheep  and 
leool  industry. 

From  an  extended  studv  of  blow- 
lies  and  their  maggots,  in  conjunc- 
tion  with  careful  observations 
upon  the  habits  of  the  starlings, 
[  am  verv  doubtful  whether  these 
jirds  make  anv  appreciable  differ- 
ince  in  the  numbers  of  blow-flies 
ind  their  maggots.  Starlings, 
when  hunting  for  insects  and  such 
mimal  food,  find  it  upon  the 
Tound.  Caterpillars,  cut  worms, 
»eetle  grubs,  grasshoppers,  and 
Jther  ground-haunting  insects  are 
heir  natural  food,  together  with 
leeds  and  fruits  when  obtainable, 
fhev  do  not  catch  flies,  which 
sven  when  resting  on  the  ground 
ire  too  alert  to  allow  a  bird  like 
he  starling  to  eaten  them.  The 
nore  or  less  clumsv  starling  is  not 
milt  like  a  flv  catcher,  and  would 
lave  considerable  difficulty  in 
Oapning  up  a  flv  if  it  were  rest 
ng  on  a  sheep's  back. 

It  is  therefore  onlv  in  the  imma- 
«re  or  maggot  stage  of  these  des- 
tructive flies'  existence  that  we  can 
ount  on  the  assistance  of  the 
starling.  Thev  will  certainlv  pick 
lp  anv  exposed  maggot  dropping 
rom  the  sheep  on  the  ground;  but 
he  maggots  that  hatch  from  the 
Ugs  deposited  on  the  surface  of 
he  fleece  are  soon  out  of  reach, 
fhese  tinv  maggots,  too  small 
vhen  first  hatched  to  lye  gathered 
nto  the  starling's  stout  beak, 
iraste  no  time,  but  work  their 
vav  through  the  fibre  of  the  wool 
ieht  down  to  the  skin,  a.nd  are 
inder  the  protection  fin  a  full 
leeced  sheep)  of  the  close  wool 
>efore  thev  are  anv  size.  There- 
ore,  to  obtain  a  siipplv  of  mag- 
'Ots  of  a  reasonable  size  for  food 
Of  a  bird  as  large  as  a  starling, 
he  bird  would  have  to  delve  into 
he  wool  for  a  considerable  dis- 
ance,  or  else  tear  out  the  wool 
bove  them.  Now.  as  far  as  I 
ave  person  all  v  observed  their 
ctions,  and  from  everything  I  have; 
ead.  the  starlin"  does  not  fossick 
ito  the  wool,  but  simplv  picks 
hhv's  off  the  surface. 

So  far  there  has  been  no  positive 
roof  given   bv   anvone   that  the 


starling,  when  he  becomes  a  bush- 
man,  destroys  sheen  rhaiggot  or 
other  'allied  species  of  flies.  The 
onlv  way  to  obtain  reliable  evi- 
dence of  its  value  or  otherwise  as 
an  insectivorous  bird  in  this  par- 
ticular line,  would  be  to  shoot 
half  a  dozen  birds  during  their 
feeding  hours'  among  the  she?])  and 
cattle  (w:e  know  quite  well  what 
thev  find  in  the  gardens  and  back 
yards).  These  birds,  or  their 
stomachs,  the  latter  for  prefer- 
ence, could  be  placed  in  a  5  per 
cent,  solution  of  formalin  in  small 
bottles,  and  forwarded  to  the  En- 
tomological Laboratorv ,  where 
their  contents  could  be  tabulated. 

—  The  Future  of  the  Starling.  — 

The  most  important  question 
arising  from  the  migration  of  the 
swarms  of  starlings,  into  our  bush 
lands  is  what  the  effect  will  be 
upon  our  many  useful  native  in- 
sectivorous birds  that,  in  spite  of 
indiscriminate  poisoning  of  rab- 
bits and  other  dancers  attendant 
on  the  advent  of  civilisation,  still 
carrv  on  their  work  in  orchard, 
field,  and  forest.  We  have  shown 
the  wonderful  adaptive  power  of 
the  virile  starling  to  invade  new 
lands  and  mUltiplv  under  all  kinds 
of  climatic  conditions.  It  mav 
happen  that  the  invaders  mav  lie- 
come  the  sole  feathered  occupants 
of  our  bush  lands,  and  the  greater 
portion  of  our  wonderful  native 
bird  fauna  mav  be  banished  from 
the  face  of  Australia.  Hordes  of 
hunoTv  starlings  competing  for  the 
food  supplies,  often  circumscribed 
in  winter  months  and  times  ol 
droup-ht,  will  soon  clear  up  the 
local  insects,  seeds,  and  berries  of 
our  bush,  and  all  native  birds  with 
similar  food  habits  will  have  to  go 
hungrv,  and  fimillv  give  wav  to 
the  aggressive  intruders.  Then, 
a<rain,  thev  will  dispossess  our 
birds  of  their  nesting  places  :  and, 
not  counting  our  smaller  birds, 
even  the  laughing  jaeViass,  magpie, 
shrike,  etc.,  will  run  short  of  suit- 
able nesting  grounds.  It  is  also 
stated  on  food  authoritv  that 
starlines  do  not  turn  no  their 
1  eaks  at  the  egfs  of  anv  other 
birds  when  thev  find  th'-m  unpro- 
tected ;  and  that  thev  turn  birds 
nut  of  their  nests  to  occupy-  them, 
if  suitable  in  size  and  location. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  not  what  the 
starling  is  doing  at  the  present 
time  that  is  open  to  question,  but 
what  he  mav  do  in  the  future, 
even  allowing  that  he  is  only  a 
nest  in  some  districts,  and  that  in 
others  he  pavs  for  the  damage  he 
does  to  the  fruit  orchards  bv  nolic- 
in"-  the  gardens  and  fields.  Given 
a  free  hand,  a  virile,  adaptive,  ag- 
gressive bird  of  this  type,  with  no 


natural  enemies,  living  io  a  land  of 
almost  perpetual  summer  like  the 
greater  part  of  Australia,  where 
there  is  no  necessity  lor  an  annual 
migration  with  its  attendant  dan- 
gers, there  is  no  restriction  on  an 
excessive  increase,  in  their  num- 
bers. Where  will  thev  stop  ? 
When  all  the  insects  are  gone,  they 
will  not  starve,  with  the  wheat 
fields  and  cultivation  paddocks  at 
their  mercy  ;  and,  as  has  been 
shown  in  Victoria,  when  once  thev 
acquire  the  habit  of  fruit  eating, 
these  omnivorous  birds  do  not 
trouble  about  insects.  It  mav  be 
the  same  with  the  wheat,  and  it 
will  not  surprise  anvone  who  has 
'.  iven  the  matter  close  attention  if 
the  migration  of  the  starling  into 
the  country-  does  not  in  the  near 
future  mean  another  verv  serious 
and  far-reaching  pest  to  the  great 
wheat  fields  of  Australia. 

There  is  certainlv  no  reason  to 
extend  anv  protection  to  the  star- 
ling bv  Act  of  Parliament.  If  he 
proves  himself  a  destroyer  to  the 
sheep-maTtrot  flies,  the  sheep 
oyvners  will  see  to  his  protection 
far  better  than  law  can  do  the 
work. 
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Influenza  in  Horses. 


The  first  symptoms  may  develop  in 
from  one  to  (luce  days  from  the  time 
the  horse  has  been  exposed  io  the 
infection.  The  symptoms  persist  11 
one  form  or  another  throughout  the 
attack  which,  in  cases  which  recover, 
will  run  its  course  in  from  six  to  ten 
days.  Of  course,  at  the  end  of  this 
period  the  horse  will  be  in  a  much 
weakened  slate,  and  unfit  to  resume 
work  until  convalescence  is  complete. 
The  disease  is  of  a  febrile  type,  and, 
as  mentioned  above,  its  onset  is  very 
rapid  and  marked  by  extreme  prostra- 
tion and  dejection.  In  a  simple  case 
there  is  high  fever,  the  head  hangs 
low,  the  eyelids  are  swollen,  there  is 
an  effusion  of  tears,  and  the  eyes  are 
sensitive,  making  swallowing  very 
difficult.  The  appetite  is  impaired  ; 
the  patient  n,ay  take  a  small  mouth- 
ful occasionally,  but  wrill  not  com- 
plete the  mastication  ;  and  the  thirst 
is  great.  The  urine  is  high-colored 
and  scanty,  staling  of  small  quantities 
at  frequent  intervals.  The  faeces  are 
also  scanty,  a  few  small  balls  covered 
with  mucus  being  passed.  The  pati  nt 
is  indisposed  to  move,  and,  if  made 
to  do  so,  staggers  and  sways  with 
weakness.  The  sore  throat  is  mostly 
accompanied  by  a  cough,  and  may 
also  be  associated  w  th  an  external 
swelling  or  fulness  of  th"  throat. 
The  internal  temperature  is  usually 
increased.  Tf  may  run  from  10 1  dee. 
'F.  to  106'  deg.  P.,  a  rise  of  from  2Ji  to 


•V,  deg.  above  normal.  A  temperature 
above  103  deg.  F,  is  indicative  of  the 
thorough  establishment  of  the  com- 
plaint, and  the  necessity  for  rest  and 
appropriate  t  reatment . 

In  an  ordinary  case  the  pulse  may 
not  be  greatly  disturbed,  and  any  con- 
siderable increase  from  the  normal  (40 
beats  per  minute),  say  to  60,  30,  or 
100  heats  should  be  taken  as  premoni- 
tory of  definite  inflammation  of  some 
interna]    organ.      Tin?    breathing  is 
quickened,  particularly  in  those  cases 
which    tends     to     develop  pneumonia. 
The  inside  of  the  eyelids  and  the  eye- 
ball are  abnormally  reddened,  and,  in 
cases     with    liver   complications,  may 
present  a  yellowish  tinge. 

The  previously  mentioned  disinclina- 
tion to  move  would  appear  to  indicate 
in  the  light  of  one's  personal  sensa- 
tions during  an  influenza  attack,  the 
presence  of  severe  aching  pains  in  the 
muscles.  This  is  ("specially  suggested 
when  an  attempt'  is  made  to  turn  the 
Patient  round  :  the  head,  neck  and 
body  are  allowed  to  partly  swim; 
round  before  the  limlis  are  moved, 
and  as  much  space  as  possible  as 
taken  to  turn  in.  Forcibly  tinning 
the  patient  in  a  short  space  distresses 
him  considerably,  and  is  generally  pro- 
ductive of  a  prolonged  grunt  or 
groan. 

Theso  are  the  most  commonlv  mani- 
fested symptoms  in  an  ordinary, 
benign  case.  Tn  those  in  which  com- 
plications  occur,    symptoms  are  pre- 


sented which  arc  specially  indicative 
of  the  disease  which  is  developed. 

—  Complication  and  Sequelae.  —  ^ 

The     most     serious     aspect    of  in- 
fluenza  is    its  liability    to  complica- 
tions, and  what  may  appear  to  be  a  1 
severe  cold  may  develop  into  a  serious 
attack    of  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
intestines   or   joints.     In  those  cases! 
where    inflammation     of     the  lungs 
(pneumonia)    supervenes,    death  often} 
takes  place  with  startling  suddenness.! 
A  horse  that  had  been  seen  apparently' 
well  a  few  hours  previously  may  beij 
found  dead.     The  pneumonia  is  fre-l 
quently  double,  that     is,  both  lungs, 
are  involved,    The  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing  is   very  pronounced. 

Tn  the  intestinal  fonr,  of  the  disease,] 
in  addition  to  the  primary  symptoms,] 
there    is    slight   colic   and  uneasiness..! 
The    state    of    constipation    will  be 
succeeded     by    diarrhoea,   the  faeces 
being    watery   and     escaping   from  8l 
constantly  open  fundament,  with  much 
straining     to    evacuate,     Death  may 
ensue  by  the  third  or  fourth  day.  In 
a  small  pereentafre  of  cases,  inflamma- 
tion    of     the     feet     follows    on  the\ 
premonitory   symptoms,  and  the  horse-' 
becomes  "  foundered." 

Other  troubles  may  supervene.  Therei 
may  bo  the  development  of  abscesses'! 
about  the  throat,  joints,  or  int  ernally.' 
Rheumatism  of  muscles  and  joints, 
with  accompanying  lameness,  is  of 
frequent  occurrence,  and  swellings  oh 
head  and  limbs  are  common.  Re- 
covery, however,  takes  places  in  the 
majority  of  cases  if  care  and  attention' 
are  given,  the  disease  runn:ng  its 
course  in  from  six  to  ten  days.  , 

—  Nursing  and  Medical  Treatment.  — 

The  prime  essentia]  is  rest.  The 
medical  man  orders  the  influenza 
patient  to  bed  immediately,  and  warns 
him  aeainst  attempting  to  battle 
the  disease  out  while  performing  his 
ordinary  work.  So  with  horses  :  few 
of  the  cases  will  develop  into  anything 
serious  if  the  patients  are  relieved  of 
work  immediately. 

During  an  attack  of  horse  influenza 
good  nursing    is  of  supreme  impor- 
tance.     Tmless    steps    are    taken  to 
insure  the  patient's  comfort,  the  rrivine 
of  medicine  will  be  futile.    He  should,) 
therefore,  be  placed  in  a  roomy,  well' 
ventilated,  but  warm  box,  with  olent> 
of  bedding,  and  should  be  well  clothed 
and  bandaged.    Plenty  of  pure  water 
to  drink,  frequently  offered  in  a  cleari 
bucket,    is    desirable.     A  teaspoonful1 
of  saltpetre  or  of  chlorate  of  potash! 
may  be  dissolved  in  each  half-bucket 
of  water.     Green    stuff,  if  available, 
should  be  presented  in  an  apnetisine 
manner.    Cruel,  milk  with  eggs  heatern 
up,  linseed  or  hay  tea,  boiled  oats  or 
barley — in   fact,    anything    that  will 
tempt   the    patient  to  eat — should  hf 
offered,    Only  small  quantities  of  foo< 
should  be  offered  at  a  time,  and  any 
food  that  is  not     irnmrdntc'y  r-«tei 
should     be     taken     away.  Noihins: 
nauseates  a  horse  quicker  than  allow 
ing  stale  or  mouthed  food  to  remair, 
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in  front  of  him  v\  hen  he  has  no  desire 
for  it. 

As  a  homely  and  readily  available 
remedy,  three  ounces  of  whisky  four 
times  a  day,  \\  ith  one  drachm  of 
quinine  in  it  twice  a  day,  may  be 
given.  An  ounce  of  sweet  spirit  of 
nitra  may  be  substituted  for  the 
whisky.  When  convalescent,  one 
drachm  of  extract  of  gentian  may  be 
substituted  for  the  quinine.  In  a 
simple  case,  inhalations  of  hot  at-r 
vapours  (steam),  into  which  a  little 
eucalvptus  oil  has  been  introduced,  is 
good.  A  stimulating  liniment  applied 
to  the  throat  will  be  serviceable.  Tn 
cases  where  there  is  difficulty  in 
swallowing,  medicine  in  the  liquid 
form  should  not  be  given.  Tn  such 
cases,  portion  of  the  drench  is  apt 
to  pass  down  the  windpipe,  in  which 
case  grave  lung-  complications  w;ll 
follow.  Instead,  an  ammonia  ball 
fas  prescribed  below  I  should  be  oiven 
twice  a  day  ;  or  an  electuary,  con- 
sisting of  belladonna  extract  and 
chlorate  of  potash.,  two  drachms  of 
each  with  a  sufficiency  of  treacle, 
should  be  smeared  on  the  teeth  three 
times  a  day. 

In  the  lung  cases,  liniment  or  mus- 
tard paste  may  be  applied  to  the 
sides  of  the  chest.  The  constipation 
may  be  relieved  with  injections  of 
warm  soapsuds.  Purgative  medicine 
should  not  be  given,  one  peculiarity  of 
influenza  being  the  extreme  irritability 
of  the  lining  membrane  o,  the  bowels, 
and  the  consequent  intense  response  to 
purgative  or  even  laxative  medicine, 
whereby  violent  purgation  and  in- 
flammation of  the  bowels  may  be 
readily  induced. 

In  the  intestinal  form  of  the  disease 
the  constipation  will  be  succeeded  bv 
diarrhoea,  when  the  linseed  tea  will 
be  useful.  A  solution  of  gum  rnav  be 
added  to  the  drinking  water,  and  lau- 
danum given  in  ounce  doses  "wice  a 
dav.  Where  the  attendant  can  ad- 
minister a  ball,  perhaps  the  best 
medicinal  treatment  throughout  the 
attack  is  to  administer  twice  or  three 
times  daily  a  ball  composed  of 
ammonia  carbonate,  gentian  and 
ginger,  of  each  two  drachms. — Vic- 
torian "  Journal  of  Agriculture." 
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Alleged  Milk  Tainting. 


Complaints  that  milk  raised  from 
lucerne  paddocks  is  tainted  and  fails 
to  produce  sound  keeping  butter,  are 
described  by  Mr.  If.  W.  Potts,  prin- 
cipal of  the  TTawkesbury  Agricultural 
College,  as  untenable,  since  the  intro- 
duction of  pasteurisation  (the  old 
milk  "  scalding  "  system)  and  it  is 
only  a  question  of  time  and  technical 
education  to  demonstrate  the  immense 
undeveloped  resources  placed  it  our 
disposal  throughout  the  irrigated 
areas.  There  is  a  season,  too.  for 
the  feeding  of  concentrated  foods, 
such  as  copra  and  linseed  cake.  The 
former  stands  out  as  an  excellent 
fodder  in  dry  seasons  for  rearing 
voting  stock,  maintaining  the  mil'c 
flow,  and  especially  suitable  for  cows 
when  suffering  from  diabetic  troubles 
as  a  result  of  depleted  pasture.  The 
production  of  linseed  as  a  by-product 
of  flax  growing  will  provide  the 
dairy  farmers  with  another  useful 
and  nutritious  cattle  food.  With  the 
adoption  of  pasteurisation  the  nrobl-m 
can  be  readily  faced  of  feedino-  the 
cattle  on  a  variety  of  prohibit  ei 
fodder,  such  as  root  crops,  kale, 
cabbage,  artichokes,  potntofs  arid  such 
l'ke.  The  prevailing-  weakness  in  our 
dairy  system,  speaking  generally, 
cannot  be  ignored.  Take  the  average 
supplier.  A  glance  at  the  homestead 
disnlays  the  inadequate  provision 
made  for  feeding-.  A  haoh  a  'ard  r  - 
liance  seems  ever  present  in  the  shape 
of  unlimited  confidence  in  latural 
pasturage.  When  this  fails,  as  it 
must  of  necessity  do,  then  bad  times 
are  bewailed. 

To  avoid  this  loss,  and  to  attain 
the  most  profitable  result,  the  farnier 
should  possess  a  reasonable  know  - 
ledge  of  the  ration  fed  to  his  cow, 
and  its  possible  effects.  Tf  the  food 
be  properly  proportioned,  it  must  con- 
tain defined  quantities  of  milk  and 
muscle  forming  mater;al,  which  the 
chemist  calls  protein.  But  should  the 
carbohydrates  predominate,  or  ex- 
ceed the  ration  previously  mentioned, 
then  fat  will  accumulate  in  the  bodv. 
and  a  low  quality  of  milk  and  butter 
fat  will  be  the  result.  There  is  no 
more  useful  field  than  that  of  the  ex- 
tension of  technical  education  to  the 
dairy  farmers  in  relation  to  the  ririn- 
cioles  underlying  the  fcedinrr  of  dairy 
stock  in  order  to  secure  the  greatest 
refums  from  a  minimum  quantity  of 
food.  The  margin  of  profit  emphasises 
the  urgency  for  reducing  the  cost  in 
production. 

To  feed  well  and  economically  is  the 
point  to  be  aimed  at.  To  feed  a  cow 
with  more  than  she  absolutely  reotlires 
to  produce  a  given  ouantity  of  milk  is 
simply  waste.  Nutritive  ratio  is  the 
term  now  used  to  describe  the  rx.ict 
nroportions  in  which  these  two  lead- 
ing elements  are  economically  pre- 
sented in  cattle  food.  The  \ind  of 
food  is  practically  immaterial  so  Ion"- 
as  the  proportionate  amounts  are 
utilised  and  balanced  in  a  Palatable 
and  digestible  form.  Moreover,  food, 
no  matter  how  given,  rrjist  be  in  a 
healthy,    sweet    and    relishable  condi- 


tion. Damaged  food  such  as  musty 
chaff  and  mouldy  bran  has  a  bad 
effect  not  only  on  the  digestive 
capacity  of  the  cow,  but  also  on  the 
quality  of  the  milk.  The  evidence  to 
be  obtained  by  an  inspection  of  the 
operations  of  all  the  most  successful 
dairy  farmers  gives  the  most  con- 
vincing conclusions  that  generous  and 
intelligent  feeding  pays,  and  no  high 
returns  are  shown  except  where  the 
feeding  from  the  pasturage  is  supple- 
mented by  other  sound  fodders.  The 
supply  of  food  for  a  Profitable  dairy 
farm  must  be  constant  and  sufficient. 

 <S>  

A  Giant  Oat. 


There  is  growing  in  Lancashire  on 
Carton's  seed  grounds  at  Warrinwton 
(says  the  London  "  Daily  Mail  ")  a 
single  oat  plant  which  surpasses  by 
several  hundred  points  any  c°real  ever 
produced  in  the  world.  The  single 
head  conta  ns  a  few  short  of  lflOO 
grains,  in  times  as  many  as  you  will 
find  in  the  best  crops.  The  plant  is 
a  more  or  less  accident  d  r  suit  of  the 
original  system  of  what  may  be  cal'ed 
accelerated  evolution,  which  has  been 
practised  on  thes  "-rounds  for  the 
last  27  years.  This  particular 
prodigy  has  be-=n  obtained  by  crossing 
highly  developed  oats  with  the  wild 
oat,  which  has  an  in  "a  IcnlabL 
capaeitv  for  bearing  seeds.  These  are 
small  and  useless,  but  the  strange 
fact  has  been  discovered  that  the 
wild  oat  may  in  crossing  even  enlarge 
the  grain  of  the  cross,  as  well  as  in- 
crease the  number.  This  oaricular  oat 
is  but  an  extreme  instance  of  thfe  new- 
productions  in  cereals  of  all  sorts,  it 
is  an  indisputable  fact,  though  prac- 
tical farmers  will  have  difficulty  in  e- 
lieving  it.  that  on  these  grounds  oat 
crons  of  lfifl  bushels  to  the  acre — that 
is  twice  the  weight  of  a  hioh'  average 
of  present  crons — have  been  reaped 
without  any  artificial  manure  or  any 
mt'-nsive  cultivation.  It  may  be  years 
before  the  most  prolific  of  these  grains 
"orrp  into  commerce  :  but  a  inncture 
has  been  reached  when  a  great  part 
of  the  world  has  suddenly  come  to  see 
♦hat  England  is  the  greatest  plant- 
breeding  country  in  the  world,  even 
^reat"1-  in  p'ant-bre-ding  than  animal 
breeding.  Fspecially  in  TVnmark  and 
the  T'nites  States  have  these  scientific 
results  at  Warrington  caused  a  sensa- 
tion, and  *h'fi  pitch  certainly  has  hem 
reached,  that  each  country  can  get 
from  England  inst  what  it  re-iuires — 
a  large  ear,  or  short  °traw  or  loose 
husk,  or  tight  and  i's  now  be'Etg; 
supplied. 

 <$>  — 

TTTTC  PREDOMINANT  PARITENER 


The  agitator  :  "  I  have  here,  my 
friend,  a  leaflet  giving  seven  reasons 
why  you  should  come  out  on  strike — " 

The  other  :  "  Look  'ere,  old  mate, 
I've  got  ONfi  reason  why  I  don't 
come  aht —  an'  there  she  is  !  You  go 
an'  argue  with  'ER  1  " 
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On  a  Small  Farm  in  the 
Hills. 

By  "  Think  of  It." 

There  are  navel  really  slack  times 
on  the  above,  but  al  this  lime  of 
I  he  year  there  is  as  a  rule  a  little 
time  that  can  he  devoted  to  the  fences 
and  cow  and  sheep  yards.  Nine  out 
of  ten  farms  have  small  yards  and 
eight  of  the  nine  yards  are  made 
with  old  rails,  etc.,  which  need  re- 
placing, and  assuming  that  the  or- 
chard and  garden  have  lieen  ploughed 
and  dug,  and  t  he  primings  all 
cleared  up,  it  would  be  time  well 
spent  in  getting  new  rails,  etc..  for 
these  yards  and  then  when  busier 
times  come,  one  can  yard  his  cows 
or  sheep  without  the  fear  of  having 
to  chase  them  around  the  paddock 
after  yarding  them  ;  it  is  very  annoy- 
ing to  get  a  voung  heifer  in  to  milk 
and  in  chasing  her  round  to  get  her 
in  the  bail  for  the  first  time  (a  thinv 
which  should  never  be  done,  although 
it  is)  she  bumps  against  an  nil 
rail  and  breaks  it  and  both  she  and 
calf  make  for  the  farthest  corner  of 
the  paddock,  and  probably  an  hour 
elapses  before  she  is  yarded  again. 
This  not  only  makes  one  (whose  time 
is  precious)  wish  he    had    a  strong 
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yard,  but  it  also  upsets  the  young 
cow  and  makes  her  timid  when  at 
last  she  is  hailed  and  milked.  Cows 
have  a  good  meinorv  and  it  never 
fails  them   in  a  case  like  this. 

The  same  is  to  be  said  of  the  sheep 
wird  :  most  small  fanners  keep  a 
few  ration  sheep  and  in  thn  .\armer 
weather  kill  just  before  dusk.  Now 
if  after  driving  a  mowing  machine  all 
day  you  milk  the  cows  and  then  turn 
at  lent  ion  to  '.he  sheep,  which  have 
probably  been  yarded  by  the  son, 
who  has  not  long  been  home  ti'Ojn 
school,  or  the  hoy  you  keep  (if  you 
are  not  blessed  with  a  son  at  school) 
to  do  the  odd  jobs  and  running  about , 
they  make  a  rush,  when  you  go  into 
the  yard,  knife  in  hand,  and  go 
through  some  weak  place  in  the  yard, 
and  you  miss  catching  the  last  one 
through  the  hole  it  makes  you  feel 
like  selling  the  sheep  and  patronising 
the  butcher,  who  comes  round  your 
Way  once  or  twice  a  week.  Tn  the 
W&t  weather,  and  between  showers,  it 
may  save  a  lot  of  tropical  language, 
etc.,  later  on,  if  these  are  just  given 
an  eye  (of  course  there  may  be  plenty 
elso  to  do,  but  why  make  more  to 
do  in  the  busv  time  by  omitting  this 
now  ?)  Resides,  a  nice  strong  and 
mat  yard  adds  to  the  appearance  of 
a  place.  It  is  an  easy  matter  on 
most  places  in  the  hills  to  go  out  in 
the  paddock   and  cut    a    few  round 
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SADDLER,  TRUSS  &  BANDAGE 
MAKER. 

59  O'Connell  Street, 

NORTH  ADELAIDE.. 

Patent    Attachable    and  Detachable 
Buggy,  Spring  Cart,  Yankee,  and  C»b 
Saddles. 

Trusses,  Bandages,  Kneecaps,  Leather 

Jackets,  Shoulder  Straps,  etc.,  Made 
to  Order,  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the 
Commonwealth.      Fit  Guaranteed. 


LADY  IN  ATTENDANCE 


Rrum  rails  fairly  straight,  and  they 
will  last   for  several  years. 

Never  use  wire  netting  for  a  sheep 
vard.  as  the  sheep  do  not  see  it  when 
they  become  frightened,  and  rush  into 
it  :  if  it  is  not  exceptionally  strong 
then  the  whole  side  of  the  yard  is 
knocked  down,  and  if  it  does  stand 
ilic  impact  the  sheep  is  bruised,  and 
a  bruise  on  a  sheep  shows  more  after 
the  pelt  is  off  than  before,  I  oan 
assure  you.  T  saw  a  gate  recently 
with  three  bars  in  it  18  inches  apart 
and  wire  netting  tacked  on  it,  this 
was  on  a  sheep  yard  and  when  the 
man  went  to  catch  a  sheep,  some  of 
the  others  had  an  idea  they  could 
go  between  18-ihch  bars,  and  they 
did.  Some  people  are  not  blessed 
with  rails  on  their  farms,  especially 
(he  people  on  the  plains,  and  of 
course  they  cannot  make  these  im- 
provements, but  those  who  can  will 
perhaps  save  themselves  a  lot  of 
trouble  when  the  cows  come  in. 

 <$>  

A  Warning. 

The  destruction  wrought  by  the  bush- 
fires  in  January  last,  should  prove 
sufficient  warning  to  those  who  have 
much  rubbish  about  their  places.  As 
one  travels  about'  he  sees  in  many 
places  people  are  cutting  their  hedges 
back  fairlv  well  especially  where  a 
hedge  has  been  allowed  to  grow  verv 
high,  evidently  with  a  view  to  hiding 
some  building  or  other.  I  notice 
several  of  them  are  being  cut  back  to 
about  8  or  9  feet  high  ;  this  will  not 
onlv  guard  against  risk  of  fire,  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  will  also  improve 
the  hedge  :  as  everyone  must  know 
that  a  hedge  that  is  allowed  to  grow 
high  and  never  trimmed  will  become, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  very 
thin  at  the  bottom. 

A  hedge  is  worth  looking  after  end 
it  woidd  be  a  shame  to  ^ee  some  of 
them  burnt.  T  am  not  saying  that 
cutting  it  back  will  be  a  sure  guard 
against  fire,  but  it  must  to  a  certain 
extent  lessen  the  danger.  To  get 
them  to  grow  thick,  cut  with  a  hook 
of  some  description  (not  a  saw)  as 
leaving  them  roughly  cut  on  top  /(but 
level)  fends  to  thicken  the  hedge 
below   as    the   sprouts   will   shoot  out 

bel  I  er, 


IMPERIAL  HOTEL 

Corner  King  William  and  Grenfell  Streets. 
ADELAIDE. 

Hot  and  Cold  Baths.      Electric  Light  Throughout.      'Phone  327. 

J.  FLANNAGAN   .    .    .  Proprietor. 


IT  PAYS  to  Rug  Your  Cows. 
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Various  Qualities  and  Prices.     Write  for  Our  List. 

HniriT7W    £t  Saddlers  an(*  Importers, 

nUJLUILll     06    T  nUO  1  ,  GRENFELL  ST.,  ADELAIDE. 
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Publications  Received. 


—  Potash  on  Che  Farms.  — 


This  is  the  title  of  a  very  useful 
booklet  of  64  pages,  written  by 
Messrs.  J.  M.  Haittrick,  F.H.A.S., 
N.D.A.,  and  G.  F.  Kibblewhite,  ana 
published  by  the  Agricultural 
offices  of  the  Potash  Syndicate. 
It  deals  with  the  use  of  potash 
for  farm  crops,  cereal,  root,  etc., 
and  is  largelv  based  on  the  results 
of  practical  held  experiments  con- 
ducted in  paat  on  Government  ex- 
periment farms,  agricultural  col- 
leges, and  high  schools,  but  for  the 
gi  eater  part  of  leading  agricultur- 
ists on  their  own  farms.  The 
booklet  is  illustrated  by  photo- 
graphs of  comparative  results  of 
various  experiments,  which  serve 
to  increase  the  favorable  impres- 
sion, which  the  very  complete 
figures,  which  are  quoted,  create 
in  favor  of  potassic  manures  as  an 
important  factor  in  the  production 
of  crops. 

The  authors  are,  we  believe,  con- 
servative in  their  estimate  of  the 
value  of  this  manure  ;  in  any  case, 
thev  stiongly  emphasise  the  equal 
importance  of  other  elements  of 
fertility  and  of  good  and  thorough 
cultivation.  They  recognise  the 
impossibility  of  fixing  a  standard 
of  quantities  to  be  used  which 
will  meet  all  cases  and  conditions, 
but  fair  average  application  is  sug- 
gested in  the  case  of  crops  treated 
of  and  farmers  are  strongly  urged 
to  experiment  for  themselves.  We 
have  not  space  to  quote  individual 
experiments,  but  the  following  is  a 
sample,  and  a  particularly  favor- 
able one,  of  the  gains ;  to  be  made 
by  adopting  a  system  of  complete 
m&nuring.  It  is  the  result  of  an 
experiment  carried  out  by  Mr.  W. 
Sharpe,  on  a  dark  loamy  soil  at 
Wamberal,  N.S.W.  : — 

Plot  I. — Witt  no  manure,  yielded 
1,500  lbs.  of  cabbagejs.  Plot  2 — 
with  1  cwt.  sulphate  of  ammonia 
and  2  cwt.  superphosphate,  yielded 
35,ooo  lbs.,  whilst  the  addition  of 
I  cwt.  muriate  of  potash  to  the 
.  foregoing  dressing  increased  the  re- 
turn to  78,000  lbs.  In  this  test, 
which  the  authors  state  is  a  com- 
mon result,  the  nett  profit  due  to 
potash  at  3/-  per  do/en  was  no 
less  than  ^72  19/-  per  acre,  a  mar- 
vellous return  for  fifteen  shillings 
worth  of  manure. 

A  brief  summary  of  twentv-four 
experiments    with    potatoes  indi- 
cates that  the   increase     in  crop 
obtained  from  plots  manured  with 
«   potash,  phosphoric  acid,  and  nitro 
,   gen,   as    against    plots  receiving 


phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen  only, 
rano-ed  from  three  quarters  of  a 
ton  for  half  hundred  weight  sul- 
phate of  potash  to  as  high  as  3% 
tons  for  1  cwt.  sulphate  of  potash. 

We  should  mention  that  the 
various  forms  of  potash  arc  dis* 
cussed,  and  their  special  suitability 
for  varying  conditions. 

We  stronglv  advise  our  readers 
interested  in  the  subject  to  send  to 
7  Bridge  Street,  Sydney,  N.S.W., 
for  a  copy. 

We  have  received  from  the  Gov- 
ernment Statist  a  copy  of  the  re- 
port on  the  Statistics  of  Vine- 
yards, Orchards,  and  Gardens  and 
Root  Crops  for  1911-1912.  Fruit- 
growers and  others  will  find  in  it 
much  that  is  interesting  and  in- 
structive. The  figures  deal  with 
the  last  five  years,  and  satis- 
factory increase  is  noted  in  al- 
most every  item  treated  of. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  F. 
W.  Maiden,  of  Botanic  Garden, 
Svdnev,  a  copy  of  pairt  5,  Vol.  2, 
of  his  Critical  Revision  of  the 
Genus  Eucalyptus.  The  subjects 
treated  of  in  this  part  are 
Eucalyptus  Oleosa,  with  varieties 
Longicarnis  and  Glauca.  Eucalyp- 
tus Gillii,  named  after, Mr.  Walter 
Gill,  of  S.  Australia,  from  whom 
Mr.  Maiden  originally  received 
specimens.  Mr.  Gill  mentions 
that  the  only  local  name  that  he 
could  pick  up  was  "  curly  " 
Mallee,  Eucalyptus  Falcata,  artid 
variety  Ecostata.  In  each  case 
Mr.  Maiden  supplies  concise  des- 
criptive notes  with  svmonvms, 
range  of  distribution,  and  other 
particulars  of  interest. 


Perhaps  no  hostelry  in  the  city  is 
better  known  or  enjoys  a  more 
popular  reputation  throughout  the 
country  districts  than  the  Imperial 
Hotel,  situated  at  the  corner  of 
(jrenfell  and  King  William  Street, 
now  under  the  supervisiin  of  Mr.  S. 
Flannagan,  late  of  the  Hamburg 
Hotel.  The  Imperial  has  always  been 
regarded  as  a  most  comfortable 
house,  but  the  new  and  genial  host  (Mr. 
I'Tannagan)  is  having  very  extensive 
and  superior  additions  made,  where- 
by the  hotel  will  be  practically  re- 
litted  throughout,  as  it  is  his  in- 
tention to  make  it  one  of  the  most 
up-to-date  and  convenient  in  South 
Australia.  To  the  visitor  the  Im- 
perial is  a  veritable  "  home  from 
home."  Mr.  Flannagan's  friends  are  by 
no  means  confined  to  Crawler  and  Port 
Pirie,  where  he  was  previously  en- 
gaged in  the  same  line  of  business, 
but  are  to  be  found  North  and  South, 
East  and  West,  in  all  parts  of  the 
State,  as  he  had  the  happy  knack  of 
making  his  guests  feel  at  ease,  and 
visitors  so  treated,,  we  need  hardly 
say,  have  rarely  any  desire  to  go 
elsewhere.  The  situation  of  the  Im- 
perial is  unexcelled,  being  convenient 
for  the  railway  station  as  well  as  for 
engagements  of  business  or  pleasure; 
Ben  Johnson  when  he  said,  "  l^et  me 
take  mine  ease  in  my  inn  "  desired  no 
higher  standi  of  comfort  than  tiiis, 
and  we  feel  sure  that  will  be  the  ex- 
perience of  all  who  decide  to  put  up 
at  the  Imperial. 

 <S>  

A  traveller  was  obliged  to  patromise 
a  man  who  had  only  a  rickety  old 
craft  to  carry  passengers  across  the 
bay. 

"  Say,  cap'n,  has  anyone  ever  been 
lost  in  this  boat  ?  It  seems  very  un- 
safe." 

"  Well,  not  as  1  know  of,"  the 
boatman  answered. 

Then  the  old  boatman  added  : 
"  There  was  four  drowned  from  her 
last  week,  but  we  found  'em  all  next 
mornin'  at  high  tide." 


A.  SIMPSON  &  SON'S 


Cream  Transport  Cans 

3  gallons,   14/6  ;  5  gallons,  17/6  ;  10 
gallons,  22/6  each. 

(User's  name    put  on    without  extra 
charge) . 


The    STRONGEST    arid  CHEAPEST 
Pattern  on  the  Market. 

Obtainable  from    all  Storekeepers  or 
the  Makers. 

A.  SIMPSON  &  SON 

LIMITED. 
Gawler  Place,  Adelaide. 

Makers  also  of  Sheep,  Cattle  and  Pig 
Troughing,  Tanks,  Field  Gates,  Wheel 
and   Water  Barrows,  etc. 
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Over-Run  in  Butter. 


Mr.  A.  Jenaon,  an  American  dairy 
authority j  speaking  on  tho  above  sub- 
ject, says  : — 

in  this  progressive  world  the  rela- 
tion oi  production  to  coat  ia  an  ever 
important  question,  and  so  we  iind  it 
in  tho  work  of  butter  making.  Due 
crcan^ry  will  have  11)  per  cent,  over- 
run and  another  will  have  2v  per 
cent.,  and  both  may  be  working  under 
nearly  the  same  condition.  As  Over- 
ran is  only  the  extra  ingredients  found 
in  butter  other  than  butter  fat,  but 
being  part  of  the  finished  product,  and 
the  butter  fat  being  the  basis  of  lirst 
cost,  the  economical  relation  between 
butter  and  butter-fat  necessarily  be- 
comes a  greater  factor  in  determining 
the  success  of  a  creamery.  (jp  to 
within  a  lew  years,  very  limited  know  - 
ledge was  at  hand  as  to  how  to  con- 
trol over-run  in  butter,  but  the 
question  presented  itself  how  to  ob- 
tain more  money  from  a  given 
quantity  of  butter  fat  in  the  . -haoe  of 
finished  butter.  Busy  brains  set  to 
work  looking  into  the  composition  of 
butter,  with  the  result  that  a  great 
range  of  ingredients  other  than  butter 
fat  was  found.  Further  work  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  the  over-run  is 
largely  controlled  mechanically,  and 
can  be  increased  and  decreased  and  the 
question  of  quality  also  plays  an  im- 
portant part,  as  with  the  increase  of 
artificial  over-run  there  will  be  a 
noted  decrease  in  the  quality.  I  now 
wish  to  name  a  few  of  the  principal 
factors  that  affect  over-run.  Ripe 
cream  churns  better,  and  leaves  less 
butter  fat  in  the  butter  milk  than 
partly  ripe  cream,  thereby  affecting 
over-run.  Large  granules  retain  more 
moisture  than  small  ones.  A  full 
churning  will  show  larger  water 
content  in  the  butter  than  a  small 
one,  although  the  same  method  is 
used.  Warm  wash  water  causes  the 
butter  to  retain  more,  moisture  than 
ordinary  cold  water,  through  affecting 
the  body  of  the  butter.  Heavy  cream 
shows  a  larger  yield  than  thin  cream, 
although  made  under  apparently  the 
same  conditions.  The  amount  of 
working  of  butter  affects  the  yield 
also,  and  it  is  possible  to  increase  or 
decrease  the  percentage  of  water  by 
manipulation  of  the  churn.  These  be- 
ing some  of  the  effects  on  yhld,  and 
all  being  controllable,  it  is  clearly 
seen    that    the    question    of  yield  is 


primarily  mechanical  ;  still  I  would 
not  attempt  to  describe  how  to  ob- 
tain a  specified  over-run,  unless  1  were 
absolutely  familiar  with  all  condi- 
tions; but  I  can  state  positively  that 
regularity  in  all  details,  from  the 
lirst  handling  of  the  raw  material  to 
the  finishing  of  the  work,  is  abso- 
lutely essential  in  the  control  of  over- 
run. 


Country  for  Horses. 


As  to  what  soils  or  class  of  counrty 
are  best  suited  for  growing  hoof,  no 
rule  can  be  laid  down  ;  but  on  soft, 
swampy  land  the  hoof  is  apt  to  grow 
soft.  The  sponginess  of  the  ground 
generally  allows  of  the  sinking  of  the 
toot  to  the  coronets,  and  sometimes 
to  the  feltock  joints.  Though  this 
causes  expansion  and  width,  good  firm 
Country  allows  of  even  wear  and  tear, 
and  at  the  same  time  develops  in  the 
pastern  that  slope  which  is  essential 
to  free  extensive  action  in  a  hors" 
with  a  wdlset  shoulder  for.  the  collar. 
Nature  does  much  to  adapt  the  hoof 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  horse's 
environments,  creating  an  almost 
perfect  shoe  of  the  hardest  horn 
imaginable  among  horses  born  and 
reared  on  the  stoniest  table  lands. 
One  has  only  to  examine  the  feet  of 
horses  that  come  from  the  region  of 
Central  Australia  to  see  a  practical 
demonstration  of  this  effect..  On  the 
other  hand,  some  of  the  worst  shaped 
feet  can  be  found  upon  horses  bailing 
from  sand-hill  country. 


Plant  Food. 


An  American  authority,  Pro- 
fessor Eroberts,  savs  : — 

"  The  vast  store  of  plant  food 
is  the  farmer's  stock  in  trade,  the 
bank  upon  which  he  may  draw. 
Its  value  can  never  be  accurately 
determined,  since  a  part  of  the 
plant  food  is  not  available,  and 
since  the  power  of  the  plant  to 
secure  that  which  is  available  de- 
pends upon  many  conditions,  such 
as  the  correct  preparation  of  the 
land,  the  kind  of  crops  raised,  the 
relative  amounts    of    the  various 


Ci.  TOYNE 

Practical  Saddle,  Harness  and 
Collar  Maker  and  Repairer  . . . 

wishes  to  notify  the  public  that  he  has  removed 
from  20  Franklin  Street  to 

Corner  Pu'teney  and  Flinders  Streets 

and  respectfully  solicits  the  continuanoe  of 
your  patronise.      All   kinds  of  New  and 
aeoond-hand  SADDLERY.     Harness  and 
Stable  Requisites  stocked. 

All  Orders  promptly  attended  to.  Repairs 
a  Speciality.  Old  Harness  taken  as  part 
payment  for  New,  and  full  v;i)ue  allowed. 
All  work  guaranteed  and  the  most,  reasonable 
prices  cfririred.  Price-  ist  fieeon  application. 
Buy  direct  from  the  Maker. 


Paarlorc  I  Can  you  wr,te  us 

nCOUCl  O  :  something  about 
your  methods  of  breeding,  rearing, 
and  managing  Live  Stock  ?  Lot 
us  have  it  if  it  will  only  All  the 
back  of  a  Poet  card. 


required  constituents,  and  the 
amount  of  moisture  present.  Those 
farmers  who  are  most  expert  in 
their  methods  in  recent  years  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  in- 
creased production  on  good  land 
is  more  cheaply 'secured  by  superior 
tillage  than  by  the  purchase  of 
large  quantities  of  fertilizers." 

To  raise  a  good  crop  of  veget- 
ables, every  farmer  knows  that  the 
garden  must  be  put  in  good  tilth. 
A  piece  of  ground,  no  matter  how 
rich,  if  left  lumpy,  hard,  or  with  a 
very  loose  surface  soil,  or  poorly 
ploughed,  will  not  make  a  suitable 
garden.  The  surface  soil  wants  to 
be  in  more  or  less  loose  condition, 
but  not  so  loose  that  the  waiter 
from  the  subsoil  cannot  pass  up 
through  it  to  the  roots  of  the 
plants.  An  inch  or  two  of  ex- 
tremely loose  soil  is  a  good  thing, 
for  it  serves  as  a  mulch,  and  pre- 
vents the  water  from  evaporating 
but  it  is  not  well  to  have  it  in 
such  condition  to  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow  slice. 


GLOBE  TIMBER  MILLS.) 

TIMBER  OF  ALL  KINDS.    Galvanized  Iron,  Joinery,  Mouldings,  Turnery,  Shadehouse  Battens.Treuis  Laths. 
Boxes  and  Cases  of  Every  description  made  up  or  packed  in  Snooks. 

Butter  Boxes  and  Fruit  Cases  a  peciality.      Write  for  Prices. 


Flinders  Street,  Adelaide,  and  at  Port  Adelaide. 
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<f  Poultry  Notes  # 


The  Crate-Fed  Chicken 
Industry. 

The  fattening  of  poultry,  even 
for  house  use,  is  very  little  prac- 
tised in  South  Australia,  vet  there 
is  no  doubt  that  for  home  pur- 
poses a  reasonably  fattened  fowl 
is  much  more  satisfactory  than 
one  pickjed  up  out  of  the  run  with- 
out preparation,  while  a  few  pence 
per  head  spent  in  this  way  would 
make  a  very  great  difference  in  the 
returns  received  for  table  poultry 
sold  in  the  citv  auction  rooms. 
There  ate,  of  course,  many  me- 
thods, each  of  which  has  its  spe- 
cial suitability  for  the  conditions 
under  which  it  is  employed.  The 
following  notes  on  the  subject  from 
the  Reliable  Poultry  Journal,  will 
probablv  prove  helpful  to  any  of 
our  readers  who  may  wish  to  add 
some  weight  and  much  improved 
qiiaiitv  to  the  next  pair  of  fowls 
they-  may  use  for  table  purposes  : 
The  crates  can,  of  course,  be  of 
the  most  simple  description,  and 
can  be  raised  on  slatted  floors 
or  be  left  without  bottom 
and  moved  to  fiesh  ground  from 
flay  to  day.  Quickness  and  semi- 
darkness  plus  heavy  feeding  on 
suitable  mashes  cover  all  there  is 
about  this  class  of  fattening. 

The  general  run  of  range-fed 
chickens  can  be  fatted  for  three 
weeks  profitably.  They  are  placed 
in  the  fattening  crates  in  a  lean 
condition,  have  a  vigorous  consti- 
tution and  a  good  hearty  appetite 
and  develop  into  high-class  roas- 
ters. The  chickens  that  are  reared 
in  confinement  and  liberally  fed 
from  birth  are  in  moderate  ilesh 
when  placed  in  the  crates  ;  they 
haiVe  not  the  same  rugged  consti- 
tution and  hence  will  not  feed  as 
long  as  the  hardy  range-feds.  Thev 
should  be  removed  from  the  crates 
and  slaughtered  when  they  refuse 
their  food,  which  will  frequently  be 
at  the  end  of  the  second  week. 

It  is  difficult  to  alter  the  color 
of  the  llesh  of  chickens  that  art- 
fatted  in  the  crates  ior  only  two 
weeks  ;  to  change  yellow  flesh  to 
white  color  three  weeks'  crate- 
feeding  is  generally  requirrd. 

—  Killing  the  Lice  liefore  Fatten- 
ing. - 

The  chickens  should  be  thorough- 
ly dusted  with  lite  powder  or  sul- 
phur either  before  <«r  iiumediatcK 
after  plating  them  in  the  feeding 
crates.    Bv  dusting  each  fowl  over 


a  box  or  paper  the  powder  can 
be  well  rubbed  among  the  quills 
of  the  feathers  and  the  excess  will 
not  be  wasted.  It  is  very 
important  and  should  not  be  neg- 
lected, for  the  reason  that  the 
constant  irritation  and  loss  of 
blood  due  to  the  presence  of  para- 
sites will  materially  reduce  the 
profits  from  the  crate-feeding. 

The  time  the  chickens  are  in  the 
crates  can  be  divided  into  three 
for  convenience — the  first,  second, 
and  third  weeks. 

—  Care  and    Feeding    During  the 
First  Week.  — 

When  the  chickens  are  placed  in 
the  fattening  crates  they  are  sub- 
jected to  very  different  conditions 
to  those  under  which  they  were 
formerly  kept.  They  are  not  al- 
lowed to  roam  over  the  fields  and 
secure  vegetable  and  animal  life, 
nor  fed  whole  grain  and  permitted 
to  exercise.  It  is  therefore  impera- 
tive that  thev  be  fed  sparingly  the 
first  week  thev  are  in  crates.  If 
the  chickens  are  overfed  at  this 
time  it  is  not  possible  to  continue 
the  feeding  beyond  the  second 
week  with  profit.  They  should  not 
be  fed  for  several  hours  after  they 
are  placed  in  the  crates  in  order 
to  accustom  them  to  the  confine- 
ment. A  small  quantity  of  the 
fattening  mash  should  be  spread 
along  the  troughs  and  as  this  is 
eaten,  more  mash  should  be  added, 
but  not  as  mueh  ais  the  chickens 
would  consume.  The  mash  should 
be  fed  three  times  per  day.  After 
feeding,  the  troughs  should  be 
cleaned  and  turned  over.  The 
thickens  should  receive  fresh  water 
twice  per  day  and  grit  two  or  three 
times  during  the  week.  Any  of 
the  prepared  .grits  can  be  fed  the 
chickeins,  or  l/roken  stone,  or  sifted 
hard  coal  ashes. 

—  The  Second  Week.  — 

The  second  week  is  the  llesh 
maker.     The  chickens  should  be  fed 


liberally  twice  per  day,  and  the 
hours  of  feeding  should  be  divided 
as  equally  as  possible;  that  is, 
when  the  morning  mash  is  fed  at 
7  a.m.,  the  evening  meal  should 
be  about  7  p.m.  During  the  win- 
ter months  artificial  light  is  fre- 
quently required  at  the  time  of 
feeding.  The  chickens  feed  practi- 
cally as  well  by  lamplight  as  by 
daylight.  The  feeding  trough 
should  be  cleaned  and  turned  over 
one-half  hour  after  feeding.  Water 
and  grit  are  supplied  as  in  the 
lirst  week . 

—  The  Third  Week.  — 
The  third  week  is  the  finishing 
period.  In  order  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  flesh  it  is  advisable 
to  add  a  quantity  of  taillow  to  the 
mashes.  The  special  object  in 
view  is  to  increase  the  globules  of 
fat  throughout  the  llesh,  and  to 
obtain  thereby  a  greater  juiciness 
when  it  is  served.  The  proper 
quantity  of  tallow  is  one  pound 
per  day  for  every  70  chickens. 
Towards  the  latter  parts  of  the 
week  the  weight  of  tallow  should 
be  increased  so  that  one  pound  is 
fed  to  every  50  chickens.  The  tal- 
law  tan  be  melted  and  while  hot 
thickened  with  dry  meal;  this  paste 
is  mixed  with  the  mash.  The 
tallow  can  also  be  cut  up  and  fed 
in  the  troughs  as  a  separate  meal. 
The  chickens  should  receive  two 
heavy  feeds  of  mash  per  day,  and 
also  water  and  grit. 

Where  it  is  not  profitable  to  con- 
tinue the  feeding  for  three  weeks, 
the  tallow  should  be  added  to  the 
food  given  the  second  week. 

—  Starving  is  Necessary  Before 
Slaughtering.  — 

When  the  chickens  are  plucked  at 
the  home  plant  they  should  be 
thoroughly  dusted  with  lice  pow- 
der before  they  are  starved.  This 
prevents  the  presence  of  vermin  at 
the  time  of  plucldng.  A  12  to  24 
hours'  starving  is  necessary  in 
order  that  the  chickens  retain  an 
attractive  appearance  after  kill- 
continued  on  page  2M). 


South  Australian  poultry  owners  have 
found  that  the  very  best  remedy 
for  the  TICK  CURSE  is 

Fauidings 
Phenytas. 


Period ically  dip  the  infested  birds  and  spray  infested  houses  and  runs  with 
Faulding's  Phenytas  and  there  will  be  no  further  fear  of  tick. 

PAULDING'S   PHENYTAS  is  Absolute  DEATH   TO  THE  TICK 
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Notes  in  Passing. 


In  our  Julv  number  of  this 
paper. under  the  heading,  "Notes  in 
Passing,"     we      published  some 

strong  comments  on  the  attitude 
of  the  Minister  for  Agriculture  to- 
wards the  Poultry  and  Kennel  Club 
and  upon  the  Government  Poultry 
Expert,  Mr.  D.  F.  Laurie.  On  con- 
sideration we  admit  that  in  our 
controversial  zeal  we  nnnle  eom- 
mentos  and  statements  with  regard 
to  Mr.  Laurie  which  were  unjustifi- 
able, and  we,  therefore,  withdraw 
them.  In  justice  to  ourselves 
we  would  add  that  portions  of  the 
article  were  based  on  what  we 
then  thought  was  reliable  informa- 
tion. The  contrary,  however,  is 
the  case  and  we  have  expressed 
our  regret  to  Mr.  Laurie  "that 
the  comments  and  statements  re- 
ferred to  have  been  made. 


set  of  rules,  which  would  have  ob- 
Vtated  any  difficulty  in  this  direc- 
tion. 11  there  was  failure  to  do 
so  last  year,  no  one  can  take  ex- 
ception to  the  action  of  those  who 
Stepped  in  to  pick  up  some  easy 
money.  Another  and  more  pleas- 
in</  reason  for  the  shortage  of 
numbers  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  prominent  breeders,  especial- 
ly in  the  general  utility  bird 
elasses,  such  as  Messrs.  Wimble, 
Manuel,  Bennett,  Oliver,  Cope,  and 
the  manager  of  vSargeiifri  Poultry 
Yards — have  had  an  unusually 
good  selling  season,  both  as  re- 
gards country  and  interstate  busi- 
ness. An  acceptable  sign  this 
that  the  recent  monopoly  ol  in- 
terest in  the  White  Leghorn  is 
coming  to  an  end.  It  was  not, 
we  believe,  altogether  a  good  thing 
for  the  poultry  industry. 


THK  ROYAL  SHOW. 
Good  quality  was,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  judges,  conspicuously  pre- 
sent at  the  recent  show,  though 
numbers  showed  a  considerable  de- 
crease on  last  year's  totail.  This 
deficit  was  largely  accounted  for 
by  lapsing  of  the  farmers'  classes 
which  the  Government  appear  to 
have  dropped  like  the  proverbial 
hot  potato.  Even  if  we  grant 
that  last  year's  affair  was  badly 
stage-managed  the  idea  had  sul- 
iicient  to  recommend  it,  to  sug- 
gest that  its  continuance  would 
have  been  advisable.  We  have  seen 
it  in  print,  as  one  of  the  reasons 
whv  the  Government  dropped  it, 
that  a  number  of  non-qualified 
competitors  were  aanongst  the 
prize  winners.  Surely  a  sufficiently 
puerile  reason.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  any  experienced  committee- 
man would  have  been  perfectly 
willing  to  knock  up  a  schedule  and 


A  DISAPPOINTMENT. 

Writing  of  shows  reminds  us 
that  when  it  wais  announced  that 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  would 
not  fulfil  his  advertised  engage- 
ment to  open  the  Maclaren  Vale 
Show  owing  to  pressure  of  politi- 
cal work,  we  felt  soma  disappoint- 
ment, for  we,  with  others,  had 
hoped  for  a  definite  pronounce- 
ment of  a  policy  to  be  adopted 
towards  those  who  have  found 
work  and  interest  in  preserving 
breed  characteristics  in  the  vari- 
ous races  of  poultry.  After  turn- 
ing down  the  P.  &  K.  Club  iin  the 
matter  of  the  subsidy,  the  Minis- 
ter's attitude  towards  one  of  its' 
off-shoots  was  a  matter  of  specula- 
tive interest.  It  did  occur  to  us 
that  pressure  of  Parliamentary 
duties  might  upon  occasion  afford 
convenient  cover,  or,  diplomatical- 
ly   speaking,    thau.    the  Minister's 
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action   might  be   described  as 
strategical  movement  to  the,  rear 
but,  lest  a  worse  tiling  befall  us 
we  hasten  to  apologise  for  placing, 
even  for  ai  nioment,  so  improper  a} 
construction  upon    what     was,  6fl 
course,  a  coincidence,  curious  per-1 
haps,  but  then  most  coincidences] 
may  be  so  described. 


A  SHA  ivR  LINING. 
Every  cloud,  we  are  told,  has  a] 
silver    lining.     Sometimes,  fortu-. 
uately  the  lining  is  bigger  than  the 
cloud.     Anyway,    Mr.     Bice,  whoa 
took  Mr.  Pascoe's    place  at  Mac-1 
lan  ii    Vale,  being  uninspired,  or, 
should  we  say,  unhampered  by  anyl 
shreds    of     departmental  policyJ 
was  able    to  bless  the  industry  in 
general,  and  the  society  in  parti-| 
cular,     with    a    whole- hear  ted  ness! 
which    was   as  creditable   to  hisl 
understanding  as  it  was  pleasing! 
to  his  auditors.     Some  years  ago 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  a  long  con-? 
veisation  with  Mr.  Bice  on  poultry 
matters,  and  we  have  not  ceased 
to    regret     that  a  kindly  fortune 
has  not  ordained  that  he  should 
be  Ministerial  head  of    an  indus* 
trv,  which  is  not  without  import- 
ance to  the  State.     Another  bit 
of  lining,  perhaps,  was  that  MtT. 
Duncan,  responding  for  the  judges 
and    other  well  tried  poultrymenl 
were  able  to  express  their  opinion 
as  to  the  tendency  of  Government 
work  in  the  poultry  world  with- 
out their  controversial    zeal  lead- 
ing them  into  danger    of  hurting' 
anyone's    feelings,    or,  metaphori- 
cally  speaking,  landing  themselves 
between  the  "  devil  and    the  deep 
blue  sea." 

A  SOP. 

We  have  read  the  published  con- 
ditions for  the  next  laying  con* 
petition.  We  besfan  with  interest, 
and  ended  with  disappointment. 
Probably    we    were  not    alone  in 


K00N00WARRA  POULTRY  YARDS. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  : 


Ckl,  lsl  and  Sp.  at  Victoria  P.  &  K.  C. 
Show  ;  1st  ami  Medal  Kssendon  Show, 
Vic;  1st  and  Sp.  Adelaide  P.  &  K.  Club  Show,  1911  ;  Hens  and  Pullets, 
all  winners,  P.  *  K.  C.  Show,  Adelaide,  1911  :  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  Pullet, 
March  Royal  Show.    Good  Utility,  £i  Is 


Buff  Orpingtons  : 


U/hito  Plumnnth  Rnrlrc  ■  Snow-white  birds,  easy  to  breed  and  rear 
Wnite   r lymOUM  KOCKS  .  typica,  F„mer.s  fowl)  good  winter  Layers 

and  excellent  Table  Birds.    1st  and  2nd  Ckl.,  l»t  and  2nd  Pullet,  March 

Royal  Show.    £1  Is. 

Ufhitn  nvninntnne  ■  Imported  and  prize-winning  stock.  Won  1st  Ckl 
Wmie   Urpmgiun*  .  lst  pu„et  Boya,  SnQW  AdeIaidej  September,  1910 

1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  Ckl.,  lst  and  2nd  Pullet,  March  Royal  Show.  Great 

Winter  Layers  and  good  Table  Birds.    £1  Is.  setting. 

Pot  in  nurlre  ■  Sever  beaten  in  show  pen.    Four  Firsts,  1  Second,  2  Sp, 
rCMII  UUW»  .  at  p  &  K  C]ub  shQW   Adelaide)  I9U,  out  of  five  entries, 
Two  Firsts,  1  Second  and  Special  at  Royal  A.  &  H.  Show,  Adeleide,  Sept. 

1910,  out  of  three  entries.    A  limited  number  of  Settings  at  tl  2s. 
I  am  now  booking  orders  for  breeding  pene.    I  mate  my  breeding  pens  in  June  and  w  ill  supply  eggs  for  sitting.     Could  not  supply  all  orders  last  season. 

Book  early  avoid  disappointment. 

Eggs  securely  packed  anil  delivered  on  Kail  c  Coach  (buyer  pays  carriage).    Eggs  All  Stamped  Koonoovarra.     My  Stodk  won  23  prizes  at  Royal  Show,  March  2921. 
Terms  :  Cash  with  Order.      I  keep  nothing  but  AI  Slock.      I  cull  heavily  and  breed  only  from  the  Besl. 


Birds  lst  and  2nd  Ckl.,  l»i  and  2nd  Pullet,  March 
Royal  Show.    Good  sound  color  and  healthy  stock  ; 
also  good  winter  layers  und  splendid  birds  for  Export  trade.   £|  Is.  setting. 


Phnrio  Iclanrl  Rorlc  ■   America's  leading  utility  birds,  lately  imported 

nnuue  isiann  neub  .  int0  Au3lralia  by  me 


P.  O.  MANUEL,  Enfield.  S.A. 
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Telephone :  Central  273. 
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hoping  that  something  useful 
would  be  attempted  in  addition 
to  the  purely  competitive  element. 
Not  only  has  this  not  been  done, 
but  the  present  Section  3  has  been 
dropped,  also  like  a  hot  potato  or 
at  least  with  what  mav  be  Lu\. 
described  as  undue  haste.  In  the 
next  competition  sections  1  and  2 
remain  as  before,  while  section  3 
is  to  be  eligible  only  for  those  who 
are  pastoralists,  farmers,  orchard- 
ists,  or  market  gardeners.  This 
is  probably  a  sop  thrown  to  those 
who  hoped  for  better  things,  and  a 
pretty  pappy  sop  it  is,  just  the 
sort,  in  fact,  we  should  expect  un- 
der the  present  conditions  of  com- 
petition management.  Assuming 
that  competitions,  as  at  present 
conducted,  are  run  for  the  purpose 
of  discovering  what  breeders  from 
year  to  year  have  the  best  laying 
birds  as  a  guide  to  other  breeders 
in  purchasing  stock  or  eggs — and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  suggest  any 
other  value — it  does  not  appear  to 
l^e  of  any  practical  importance 
whether  the  birds  are  owned  and 
similar  stock  sold  by  a  pastoralist 
or  a  pawn  broker.  W  hat  the  gene- 
ral public  want  to  know — as  far  as 
they  want  to  know  anything — is  : 
Who 'has  the  best  and  most  profit- 
able stock,  and  the  occupation  of 
the  owner  can  hardly  be  considered 
of  any  consequence.  We,  in  this 
State,  should  have  passed  the 
A  B  C  of  competition  work.  We  do 
not  know  who  is  really  respon- 
sible^— whether  minister  or  expert — 
but  we  do  know  that  the  competi- 
tion conditions  appear  to  us  to 
afford  signal  evidence  of  incapacity. 


A  MISFIT. 
It  is  not  often  that  our  fellow 
scribe,  "  Breeder,"  runs  to  humour, 
but  the  following  quotation  recent- 
ly from  his  pen  is  probably  an  un- 
conscious effort  in  that  direction. 
He  writes,  in  the  course  of  a  grum- 
ble apparently  directed  against  the 
Government,  because  they  would 
not  allow  the  expert  to  spend 
what  he  calls  a  paltry  two  hun- 
dred pounds  on  single  testing  for 
private  breeders  at  the  competi- 
tion : — "  A  little  bird  is  persistent 
in  its  chirping  that  certain  au- 
thorities, who  broke  up  the  poul- 
try industry  elsewhere,  are  on  the 
same  warpath  here.  The  bird  says 
that  you  can  judge  a  man's  intel- 
lect by  his  attitude  towards  poul- 
try bleeding,  and  this  bird  is 
quite  right,"  As  probably  nine  out 
of  ten  readers  would  consider  that 
the  cap — ill  made  as  it  is — is  in- 
tended for  Professor  Lowrie's  wear 
(no  other  candidate  being  visible 
on  the  horizon)  it  is  a  little  in 
teresting  to  consider  whether  it  is 
a  reasonably  good  fit.  Facts  pro- 
claim that  the  little  bird  to  whose 


fanciful  twitterings  breeder  has 
been  listening  is  very  wide  of  the 

mark.   

A  few  years  ago  West  Australia 
imported  over  ^70,000  worth  of 
eggs.  Recently  it  came  down  to 
^40,000.  Rather  a  solid  answer 
to  the  wrecking  idea  (.anyway,  we 
should  like  to  be  simdarly  wrecked) 
and  a  plain  demonstration  that 
the  cap  is  a  farcical  misfit.  If  our 
own  industry  had  increased  at  the 
same  rate  as  that  of  W.A.  our  ex- 
port oi  eggs  would  have  increased 
by  scores  of  thousands  of  pounds 
more  than  has,  we  believe,  been 
the  case.  So  in  the  friendliest 
spirit  we  suggest  that  "  Breeder  " 
should  screw  the  neck  of  that  very 
inaccurate  and  misleading  little 
brrdling'.     He  would  also  be  well 

o 

advised  to  get  the  idea  of  the  im- 
portance of  official  countenance  out 
of  his  head.  It  merely  scratches 
the  surface  of  things. 

ON  DOCTORING  FOWLS. 

Many  people  pride  themselves  on 
the  successful  doctoring  oi  their 
sick  fowls.  Is  it  worth  while  to 
waste  time  over  remedies  which 
mav  effect  a  cure  of  some  particu- 
lar disease,  but  which  leaves  a  bird 
in  no  condition  to  afterwards 
breed  from  ?  This  is  what 
"  Farm  and  Home  "  says  about 
it  : — "  Don't  make  the  mistake  of 
doctoring  sick  chicks.  Most  al- 
ways you  will  fail  to  cure  ;  you 
will  waste  time  that  could  be  bet- 
ter employed  on  the  well  Dirds  ; 
and,  even  if  you  succeed,  the  weak- 
ness will  always  be  there.  In  the 
general  run  of  things,  you  will 
breed  from  one  of  these  cured  birds 
later  on,  and  then  you  will  find 
the  particular  weakness  consider- 
ably intensified.  The  dactoring 
habit  grows.  It  is  a  fearsome 
thing,  and  the  man  who  gets  it 
bad  is  apt  to  become  a  pest  to  his 
family.  He  soon  begins  to  think 
that  Jacky  is  not  1  looking  quite 
the  thing,'  and  so  poor  JacKy  gets 
a  dose  of  something  or  other  put 
under  his  little  waistcoat.  Writer 
has  seen  (and  dodged  with  great 
speed  and  earnestness)  some  of 
these  doctoring  chaps.  From  every 
point  of  view,  the  proper  way  to 
deal  with  sick  chickens  is  to  kill 
them  out  of  hand." 


BOTANY  EGG  FOOD. 

The  question  of  meat  feeding  and 
the  giving  of  stimulating  spices  to 
poultry  are  questions  which  have 
been  very  much  discussed  by 
breeders.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  weight  of  evidence  is  in  favor 
of  the  practice.  The  question  then 
arises  as  to  the  best  form  in 
which  it  can  be  given.  Fresh  ineat 
and  bone  is  probably  the  best,  as 


long  as  it  is  perfectly  fresh,  but 
the  difficulty  of  providing  this,  and 
the  labor  of  preparing  it,  especial- 
ly during  the  summer  months,  can 
onlv  be  appreciated  by  those  who 
have  had  to  do  it.  It  is  just 
here  that  the  manufacturer  comes 
in,  and  by  the  preparation  of 
ai  dry,  inodorous,  long  keeping 
meat  meal  they  have  immensely 
benefited  the  individual  poultry 
man.  Such  is  the  Botany  Egg 
Producer,  a  food  which  is  rich  in 
the  protein  and  mineral  elements 
which  are  such  an  important  a 
portion  of  poultry  foods.  The 
manufacturers  state  that  just  suf- 
ficient spice  is  added  to  stimulate 
appetite,  but  not  enough  to  bring 
about  any  of  the  detrimental  re- 
sults which  are  generally  ascribed 
to  heavy  feeding  with  these  sub- 
stances. The  Botany  egg  food  is 
very  laigely  used  throughout  Aus- 
tralia— it  is  an  Australian  produc- 
tion, is  cheap  and  has  behind  it 
the  recommendations  of  many 
large  breeders  of  repute.  If  you 
are  not  already  using  it,  we  sug- 
gest that  it  will  pay  you  to  pro- 
cure at  sample  bag,  either  from 
your  Ideal  storekeeper  or  the  Ade- 
laide agents  (Messrs.  King  &  Co., 
Waymouth  Street,  Adelaide). 


AN  ENTERPRISING  BREEDER. 

In  renewing  his  advertisement 
Mr.  P.  C.  Manuel  is  good  enough 
to  say  that  the  greater  part  of 
his  business  has  come  to  him 
through  this  paper.  We  are  glad 
to  have  done  our  part  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  very  excellent 
stock  which  Mr.  Manuel  has  been 
putting  out  from  the  "  Koonoo- 
warra  "  Yards.  Mr.  Manuel  is  still 
almost  a  beginner,  but  he  very 
quickly  grasped  that  there  was 
only  one  quality  worth  handling, 
and  that  the  best.  Money  did  not 
stand  in  the  wav  of  getting  his 
breeding  pens  together,  with  the 
result  that  his  work  in  poultrv 
has  been  pleasant  and  profitable 
to  himself  and  eminently  satisfac- 
tory to  those  who  have  dealt 
with  him.  The  list  of  winnings 
by  birds  from  these  yairds  at  the 
principal  shows  of  the  year,  is  a 
lengthy  one,  and,  as  his  breeding 
pens  have  been  well  mated  and  in 
excellent  condition,  the  chickens  he 
is  turning  out  in  large  numbers 
are  likely  to  do  him  equal  credit 
in  future.  Mr.  Manuel  is  an  en- 
thusiast, and  as  a  membei  of  the 
committee  of  the  Poultry  and 
Kennel  Club,  he  is,  we  believe, 
likely  to  do  much  good  work'  for 
that  society.  He  has  also  been 
laitrel'v  instrumental  in  bringing 
the  Plymouth  Rock  Club  to  its 
present  position,  which  is  certain- 
ly a. creditable  one  for  so  young  a 
society. 
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(Continued  from  P»g«  231). 
ing.  'The  starving  removes  the 
food  from  the  intestines  and  pre- 
vents decomposition.  A  drink  of 
water  two  hours  after  the  last 
meal  is  advisable  for  the  thorough 
cleansing  of  the  internal  organs. 
Where  the  chickens  are  consumed 
within  a  few  days,  the  shorter 
starving  is  satisfactory  ;  where 
they  are  held  in  cold  storage  lor 
stronger  prices,  or  exported,  it  is 
necessary  to  starve  the  hill  period 
of  24  hours.  The  shrinkage  from 
live  weight  due  to  the  24  hours' 
starving  is  about  6  to  8  ounces. 
The  shrinkage  is  less  in  a  moder- 
ate than  cold  temperature. 

When  the  chickens  are  properly 
starved  there  is  no  necessity  for 
their  being  drawn  until  they  are 
prepared  for  cooking  ;  there  are 
positive  reasons  why  the  operation 
should  not  take  place  before  fchait 
time.  In  order  to  consume  the 
flesh  of  a  chicken  in  its  most 
palatable  condition  the  atmos- 
phere should  not  have  access  to 
any  raw  or  exposed  flesh  until  just 
previous  to  cooking.  A  drawn 
chicken  gradually  loses  moisture 
from  the  day  it  is  drawn  until  it 
is  cooked.  When  eaten  it  is  often 
dry  and  for  no  other  reason  than 
the  effect  of  the  atmosphere  on 
the  exposed  internal  flesh.  Mold 
spores  are  present  in  the  atmos- 
phere. These  spores  will  germin- 
ate rapidly  in  exposed  flesh,  but 
they  require  certain  conditions  to 
develop  on  outside  skin.  Undrawn 
chickens  that  have  been  starved 
will  keep  fresh  for  double  the 
length  of  time  of  a  drawn  chicken. 
The  intestines  of  a  starved  chicken 
are  free  from  impurities — there  is 
no  necessity  for  their  removal. 


THE  GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 
Success  With  Turkeys. 


The  manner  of  handling  the  tur- 
key hens  and  little  poults  when 
the  poults  hatch  and  during  the 
ten  days  that  immediately  follow 
depends  considerably  upon  the  con- 
ditions to  which  they  are  subject. 

Some  turkey  breeders  prefer  to 
give  old  and  young  free  range  and 
throw  them  wholly  upon  their  own 
resouices.  Other  breeders  give 
them  full  liberty  to  go  where  they 
like,  but  feed  the  hen  and  brood  re- 
gularly. Still  others  find  it  best 
to  confine  the  poults,  or  the  hens, 
until  the  young  turkeys  are  well 
started. 

The  owner  of  the  Hock  that  runs 
practically  wild  on  a  wide  range 
and  secures  its  food  by  foraging 
cannot  do  much  to  care  for  them 
if  he  would,  for  the  female  cannot 
always  be  found  after  they  make 
their  nests  and  are  sometimes 
too  wild  to  be  approached  if 
found. 

Turkeys  that  are  kept  fairly 
tame  and  persuaded  to  make  nests 
near  the  farm  buildings  can  be 
controlled  and  sometimes  even 
handled  without  frightening  them. 

A'  good  rule  is  to  let  the  turkey 
entirely  alone  at  hatching  time, 
but  under  certain  circumstances  a 
little  assistance  may  be  given. 
Sometimes  it  is  next  to  impos- 
sible to  arrange  the  nest  so  that 
a  poult  that  has  dried  off  and  be- 
come strong  quicker  than  his  fel- 
lows may  not  fall  out  and  be  un- 
able to  get  back.  If  one  is 
hatched  a  few  hours  eaorliei  than 
his   fellows,    he   is   likely    to  find 
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himself  in  that  predicament  if  the 
conditions  are  as  suggested.  Once 
it  gets  outside  the  nest  it  sets  up 
a  plaintive  cry  and  the  mother,  in 
an  endeavour  to  take  care  of  it, 
frequently  neglects  the  nest  and  a 
whole  nestful  of  newly  hatched 
poults  die  from  exposure. 

If  the  nest  can  be  fixed  to  pre- 
vent the  young  getting  out  with- 
out the  operation  frightening  the 
sitter  so  that  she  will  leave  the 
nest,  or  break  the  eggs,  such  loss 
can  be  prevented. 

If  the  turkey  is  not  wild,  <  boards 
may  be  set  on  edge  around  the 
nest  to  confine  the  young  ones. 

Turkeys  that  sit  in  an  enclosure 
aire  handled  and  cared  for  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  sitting  hen  of 
the  smaller  species. 

—  Care  of  the  Broody.  — 

The  natural  way  for  a  hen  to  do 
alter  the  hatch  is  complete  is  to 
take  her  brood  into  the  fields,  or 
into  the  brush  if  there  is  any. 
There  she  protects  them  from  en- 
emies and  feeds  them  with  such 
animal  and  vegetable  food  as  she 
can  find.  The  young  raised  in 
that  manner  ace  strong  and  heal- 
thy and  when  they  get  well  start- 
ed they  grow  rapidly.  But  heavy 
rains  and  periods  of  damp  weather 
sometimes  cause  heavy  losses  in 
broods  so  raised  and  various 
means  are  taken  to  prevent  such 
loss  by  limiting  the  range  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  time  after  hatch- 
ing. One  method  is  to  set  up  a 
fence  (perhaps  two  feet  high)  of 
boards,  or  small  mesh  wire,  to 
inclose  an  areai  of  two  or  three 
hundred  square  feet,  on  a  dry  spot 
where  no  water  will  stand  during 
a  rainstorm.  This  fence  will  con- 
fine the  poults,  but  will  permit  the 
hen  to  leave  them  for  a  few  min- 
utes, if  she  desires  to  do  so.  Dur- 
ing the  cool  weather  of  early 
spring  the  board  fence  will  protect 
the  early  hatched  brood  against 
harsh  winds  better  than  wire  ;  but 
later  in  the  season,  when  the  sun 
beats  hot  upon  the  ground,  wire  is 
better  because  it  permits  a  free 
circulation  of  air.  These  fences 
should  be  moved  to  a  flesh  loca- 
tion as  often  as  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  ground  thoroughly  clean. 
Poults  thus  confined  are  allowed 
their  liberty  when  they  are  strong 
enough  to  get  out  of  the  en- 
closure. 

Another  plan  is  to  confine  the 
turkey  hen  in  a  coop  and  allow  the 
poults  to  run  .il  large.  The  coop 
tor  this  purpose  should  not  be  less 
than  lour  feet  long  by  three  wide, 
and  high  enough   to  allow  the  hen 


ADELAIDE  SEWING  MACHINE  EXCHANGE. 

All  makes  Sewing  Machines  Stocked.  Singers,  almost  new,  £3  10/  ;  Drop 
Heads,  £4  10/-  ;  Wertheim's,  £2.  Other  makes  less,  all  guaranteed  tea 
years.  Terms  arranged.  Machines  Bought.  Repairs  guaranteed  for  five 
years. 

23,  Adelaide  Arcade,  and  1,  Carri*  gton  Street  (Opp.  King's  Theatre). 


The  "  Comet "  is  the  Incubator 
You  should  buy. 

for~you  can^  rely  011  getting  a  good  batch.  Why  wait 
for  ^  broody  hens,  when  you  can  get  eggs  hatched  so 
cheaply  and  without  trouble. 

Call  and  inspect  or  write  us — 


NORMAN  &  CO., 

BANK  STREET,  ADELAIDE. 
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to  stretch  to  her  full  height.  Hens 
that  have  not  been  accustomed  to 
anv  kind  of  restraint  seldom  can 
be  confined  in  a  coop  successfully. 

These  coops  must  l>e  moved  daily 
to  fresh  locations  and  the  hen 
must  be  dusted  with  lice-killing 
powder  once  a  week  to  keep  down 
the  lice,  which  breed  and  increase 
rapidlv  when  the  turkev  in  unable 
to  take  a  thorough  dust  bath. 

Unless  the  hen  is  very  tame  she 
cannot  be  let  out  for  an  occasional 
run,  for  it  is  not  often  possible  to 
get  her  to  go  back  to  the  coop. 

The  poults  grow  well  and  appear 
,to  be  strong  and  vigorous,  but 
when  the  hen  is  finallv  set  at 
libertv,  as  she  must  be  at  the  end 
of  a  month  or  six  weeks,  she  may 
lead  them  so  hard  a  chase  that 
some  of  them  become  worn  out 
and  lost. 


—  Feeding  Little  Poults.  — 

Little  turkevs  whose  parents  are 
accustomed  to  getting  their  food 
by  foraging  seldom  need  to  be  fed 
anvthing  from  the  farmer's  stores; 
[in  fact,  thev  can  seldom  be  found 
and  approached. 

For  those  to  be  raised  under 
other  conditions  there  is  nothing 
better  than  stale  (not  moldy) 
bread,  dampened  with  milk,  for. 
the  first  two  days.  After  that  a 
good  quality  of  prepared  chick 
food  made  of  small  and  finely 
cracked  grains  is  a  safe  and  desir- 
able ration  until  the  poults  are 
large  enough  to  eat  whole  wheat, 
maize  and  other  coarse  food.  Those 
that  are  in  pens,  or  whose  mothers 
are  confined  in  coops,  must  be  fed 
three  full  meals  a  day.  Some  whole 
maize  should  be  provided  for  the 
hen,  and  fresh  water  should  be 
supplied  at  least  twice  each  day. 

The  youngsters  should  not  be  fed 
as  soon  as  thev  are  hatched  and 
dried  off.  They  will  be  healthier 
and  grow  faster  if  no  food  is  sup- 


plied until  they  are  at  least  two 
days  (forty-eight  hours)  old.  They 
are  supplied  naturally  with  enough 
nourishment  to  last  them  two  or 
three  days,  and  to  give  them 
more,  before  that  is  assimilated, 
disturbs  the  action  of  the  diges- 
tive organs. 

My  turkey  nests  are  either  bar- 
rels or  large  boxes.  I  prefer  bar- 
rels, because  the  turkeys  seem  to 
like  them  better  than  anything 
else.  I  get  as  large  barrels  as  I 
can.  Salt  barrels  are  very  good. 
Place  them  on  their  sides  under 
some  brushes  or  trees,  and  cover 
with  brush.  Fasten  the  barrel  so 
it  will  not  roll,  by  driving  a  stake 
on  each  side  of  it,  or  blocking  it 
with  stones.  I  put  in  each  plenty 
of  dried  g<rass  or  soft  wheat  straw 
to  make  the  nests.  When  one  tur- 
kev goes  to  a  nest  nearly  every 
other  one  will  try-  to  lay  in  the 
same  nest.  For  this  reason  I 
make  two  nests  as  close  together 
as  possible.  Never  allow  a  turkey 
to  know  vou  are  watching  her 
when  she  is  going  to  her  nest,  for 
she  will  not  go  on  while  she  thinks 
she  is  watched. 

Keep  the  eggs  that  are  gathered 
in  a  cool  place  and  turn  them 
every  few  davs.  When  the  turkey 
becomes  broody,  if  possible,  set  her 
just  where  she  elects  ;  but  when 
this  is  not  convenient,  let  her  re- 
main on  that  nest  until  she  can 
be  moved  without  danger  of 
breaking  her  up.  I  was  told, 
though  I  found  diffeient  by  experi- 
ence, that  a  turkey  would  hatch 
more  of  the  eggs  if  set  on  the 
ground  ;  but  that  is  a  mistake. 
Unless  care  is  taken  to  build  "p 
under  the  nest  if  the  weather  is 
verv  wet  the  eggs  will  sometimes 
spoil,  or  the  poults  will  be,  like 
incubator  chicks  where  too  much 
moisture  is  used,  unable  to  get  out 
of  the  shells. 

<)ne  thing  I  learned  quite  early, 
that  a  turkev  hen  could    not  be 


Eqqs!  Eqqs! 

Sittings  from  Heavy  Laying 

White  Leghorns 
Black  Leghorns 
Black  Orpingtons 
SilverWyandottes 

15  Eggs  to  each  setting.  Guaranteed 
fertile  or  replaced.     10/6  per  setting. 


T.  E.  YELLAND, 
S.A.  Farmers'  Co-Op.  Union,  Ltd. 

trusted  absolutely  with  the  care 
of  her  brood.  Some  writers  say  : — 
"  She  can  keep  the  poults  dry  and 
warm  no  matter  how  hard  it 
rains."  They  say  this  in  advocating 
giving  the  little  birds  to  her  after 
the  first  few  days,  to  take  whither 
she  will.  It  is  certainly  true  that 
the  turkey  hen  can  keep  the  wee 
fellows  "  dry  and  warm,"  but  if 
the  rain  catches  her  and  her  flock 
a  distance  from  home,  she  will  lead 
them  through  the  dripping  grass 
to  serious  detriment.  It  is  also 
true,  as  they  assert,  that  a  hen 
will  not  willingly  go  into  a  coop 
to  roost  at  night.  If  she  is  al- 
lowed to  choose  hei  own  place  in 
the  open,  she  will  be  up  and  off  on 
the  range  with  the  brood  at  al- 
most the  first  glimmer  of  daylight, 
no  matter  what  the  conditions. 
Dew  and  chill  make  no  diff  erence  in 
her  movements,  and  the  poor  little 
turks  are  soon  at  rest. 

Turkeys  do  not  always  have 
good  judgment.  The  mother-in- 
stinct regarding  chill  and  damp- 
ness seems  to  have ;  been  left  out 
of  their  cpmposition.  They  are 
cpuicklv  alert  to  scent  danger  in 
the  direction  of  enemies,  but  of  the 
most  subtle  of  all  dangers — wet 
grass  and  the  like — they  seem  to 
know  very  little.  Hence  we  can- 
not trust  them  with  the  unre- 
stricted care  of  their  broods. 


THE   DIFFERENCE   IS    JUST   THIS  :   WHEN   YOU  USE 

Burford's  Prize  INo.  1  Soap, 

Burford's  No.  Starch, 
Burford's  Extract  of  Soap, 

YOU    SAVE   YOUR  MONEY. 

WHEN    YOU   USE   A   SUBSTITUTE   THE   OTHER   MAN    SAVES   YOUR  MONEY. 

DON'T    LET    HIM    HAVE  IT. 
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#  Pigeoi\ 

Fantails  and  (heir  Manage- 
ment. 


The  Fantail  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  attractive  pigeons 
tnat  grace  an  aviary  or  show 
bench,  and  one  really  never  tires 
of  watching  its  graceful  move- 
meats. 

My  present  article  is  intended  for 
the  benelit  of  young  fanciers  of 
this  variety,  and, those  anxious  to 
take  up  this  hobby  for  pleasure. 

My  principal  breeding  aviaiy  is 
20ft.  long,  a  most  convenient  sue, 
with  partitions  at  yft.  from  either 
end,  leaving  a  space  of  2lt.,  in 
which  I  keep  two  barrels  for  food 
and  a  little  cupboard  nailed  to  the 
back   for  medicine,  etc. 

In  each  side  1  keep,  in  the  breed- 
ing season,  five  carefully  selected 
pairs,  each  pairing  having  its  own 
partition.  Fantails  require  no  fos- 
ter parents.  These  partitions  are 
each  2ft.  6in.  long,  by  2ft.  3in. 
high,  with  a  lightly-made  lath- 
work  door,  which  I  koep  closed 
when  pairing  the  birds,  and  they 
very  easily  get  accustomed  to 
their  cmarters  ;  then  I  remove  the 
gates  and  they  haive  liberty.  By 
pairing  in  this  way  it  stops  nearly 
all  fighting,  and  the  birds  always 


O.K.  LOFTS. 

Have    some  real    beauties    to  sell 

in  TURBITS,  BLONDINETTES,  AFBI- 
CAN  OWLS,  NUNS  and  S.  F.  TUMB- 
LERS. 

These  lofts  have  won  CHAMPIONS 
at  Sydney  Royal,  also  CUPS,  and 
MEDALS  at  S.A.  Canary  .and  Pigeon 
Show  and  a  ho»t  of  SPECIAL,  FIRST 
and  SECOND  PRIZES. 

Price*  from  5/-  each. 
Apply— 

E.  A.  GROSSER, 
Hamilton,  S.A. 


Notes.  <f 


In  each  partition  where  you 
have  the  nest  bowls  (each  pair 
should  have  two  bowls),  a  thin 
covering  of  sand  should  also  be 
added,  mak  ug  it  quite  easy  each 
morning  to  remove  droppings.  1 
use  coarse  sawdust  in  my  nest 
bowls,  and  when  the  birds  are  just 
going  to  nest  I  cut  up  bits  of 
straw  and  throw  them  on  the 
lloor,  giving  the  birds  great  enjoy- 
ment in  picking  these  up  and  tak- 
ing them  to  their  mates,  who  sit 
in  the  bowls  and  build  the  bits 
brought  to  them  in  a  carefully- 
formed  nest.  Birds  get  to  know 
vou,  and  do  not  mind  your  walk- 
ing about  close  to  them  when  they 
are  sitting. 

After  the  eggs  are  hatched, 
about  the  eighth  or  ninth  day, 
when  putting  on  the  ring,  the 
nest  pan  should  be  thoroughly  well 
cleaned  out,  and  the  young  made 
comfortable  in  a  new  nest  of  saw- 
dust.  Watch  each  morning  when 
the  parents  are  feeding  the  youchg 
if  one  is  a  bit  neglected  ;  if  so,  re- 
move the  big,  well-fed  one  for  a 
bit,    simply    keeping    it    in  vour 
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hand  ;  then  replace  when  the  neg 
lected  one  has  been  fed. 


THEN  AND  NOW. 


The  young  wife  had  ;,iven  her 
husband  a  dance. 

"  You've  improved  womleriully, 
Jack,"  she  said  as  they  aut  down. 
"  Don't  you  remember  how  vou  ■AsU 
to  tear  my  dress  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  replied.  "  I  wasn't  buy- 
ing them  then." 


12  Poultry  Papers  for  Is. 

'jjljP  THE  AUSTRALIAN  HEN 

'JvS       AND  FANCIERS'  FRIEND 

*\  *  is  the  generally  acknowledge 

I  best  Poultry  &  Fanciei  a' Paper 

in  the  Con  monwealth.  It  is  published 
twice  a  month  and  costs  5s  a  year,  pi  si 
free.  But  to  prove  its  value,  we  shall  tend 
you  12  back  number> — a  liberal  poultry! 
•ducal  ion— post  free,  for  Is.  Money  back 
if  you  are  not  satisfied.  Write  to-day  befor*  . 
they  have  all  gone. 


The  Australian  He 

AND  FANCIERS'  FRIEND. 
756  GEORGE  ST.,  SYDNEY,  N.S.W. 


seem  content  with  the  quarters  al- 
lotted to  them. 

From  the  base  of  each  bird's  tail 
seven  or  e  gh±  feathers  should  be 
cut  quite  close  to  the  root  —  sav, 
three-quarters  of  an  inch,  thus  giv- 
ing the  birds  a  much  better  chance 
of  fertilising  their  eggs.  Vou  hear, 
from  time  to  time,  great  grumb- 
ling from  young  fanciers  about 
their  birds  eggs  being  always 
clear  ;  if  the  above  suggestion  be 
carried  out  such  grumblings  will 
soon  cease.  There  are,  of  course, 
exceptions  (.this  proves  the  rule), 
as  sometimes  the  male  bird  hais 
strch  excessive  action  that  it  is  no 
use  for  a  season,  and  aften  two  sea- 
sons. Of  course^  I  have  known 
birds  that  have  never  fertilised 
their  eggs,  but  such  cases  are  rare. 

The  lloor  of  the  aviary  should 
be  covered,  say,  to  the  depth  of 
I'.in.  to  2in.,  with  sea. sand,  which, 
alter  being  laid  down  and  riddled 
through  a  line  sieve,  is  the  most 
healthy  covering  to  the  lloor  ; 
but  it  is  often  most  difficult  to 
procure  in  small  quantities;  there- 
fore, when  impossible,  1  recom- 
mend coarse  pine  dust. 

Tht  aviary  should  be  cleaned  out  , 
every  day,  and  fanciers  using  sea 
sand  will  lind  great  advantage,  as 
it  does  not  take  nearly  so  long, 
and  the  waste  is  far  smaller  than 
where  sawdust  is  used. 


When  the  youngsters  are  about 
five  weeks  old,  sometimes  younger,, 
thev  should  be  removed  from  this 
aviarv  into  another  aviary  keptj 
expressly  for  youngsters.  This 
aviary  should  have  no  shelves— 4 
simply  blocks  of  wood,  about  tha 
size  of  a  brick,  placed  on  the  lloor; 
(of  course,  the  lloor  being  covered] 
with  sea  sand  or  sawdust),  just' 
enough  apart  to  stop  lighting.  As) 
the  youngsters  grow  older,  thd 
cocks  should  be  divided  from  the 
hens  simply  by  placing  a  partition] 
in  the  centre  of  this  aviary.  Tha 
front  of  this  aviary  should  be, 
from  the  ground  to  3ft.  high,  ofl 
wood,  the  remaining  4ft.  smalf 
mesh  wire. 

The  youngsters  should  have  a 
bath  given  them  every  other  day* 
which  greatly  helps   the  moulting 

process. 

Then  a  few  of  the  best  forward!1 
young  ones  should  be  "penned  offl 
and  trained  for  the,  shows  ;  I  mean! 
by  trained,  to  behave  themselves 
in  a  pen  and  get  accustomed  to  it* 
and  not  as  some  birds  you  see  at! 
shows  dashing  themselves  about' 
and  breaking  their  feathers.  Birds 
that  get  this  training  are  never, 
anv  trouble  to  the  judge,  whereai, 
a  wild,  untrained  specimen  often' 
has  to  take  a  back  seat  through? 
its  owner's  bad  managament  ot- 
neglect. — "  Feathered  World." 

 <8>  
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;  Dreamers  die  young.  Good  manage- 
ment is  -what  brings  Ln  the  profits  of 
pigeon  keeping. 

1  Be  kind  and  gentle  with  the  birds. 
Tame  pigeons  are  more  profitable  than 
"scary  "  ones. 

The  pigeon  raiser  who  is  con.stantlv 

kpmplaming     about  ''  bad    luck  "  is 

idvertising  the  fact  that  hir  methods 
we  at  fault. 

Pigeons  keeping  is  not  a  get-rich- 
quick  business.  It  is  real  business 
Squiring  careful  attention  and  natijn?e 
iiat  can  wait  for  results. 

Bad  luck  investigated  will  invariablv 
|rove  to  be  wrong  management.  Good 
uck  and  proper  management  ire  verv 
ntimate  acquaintances. 

It  is  the  oily  nature  of  hemp  seed 
that  causes  pisreons  to  crave  it. 

.'  Pigeons  w-ant  oil.  and  if  the  nroper 
jnantitv  of  vegetable  oil  can  not  be 
iiionlied,  they  will  take  an'mal  oil. 
ffcis  is  whv  they  keep  peeking  at  a 
new  beef  bone  with  marrow  and  fat 

A  person  visiting  the  lofts  but  once 
a  week,  may  find  a  pair  of  nice, 
plump,  helpless  squabs  this  wee':,  and 
rm  returning  next  week  would  find 
the  nest  not  only  empty,  but  the 
Mjuabs  mingled  and  flying  with  the 
dock.  and  not  easv  to  detect  and 
sateh  by  a  novice. 

■A  very  useful  mixture  to  keep  in  the 
loft,  to  be  used  in  case  of  canker,  is 
en  per  cent  carbolic  arid.  This  can 
be  used  on  either  old  birds  or  snuabs. 
and,  to  use  it,  take  a  loner  feather, 
Bck  it  in  the  bottle  and  swab  the 
nouth  out  each  day.  The  che*sv 
Hbstance  can  be  removed  after  the 
econd  or  third  application,  unless  in 
ji  extremely  severe  case. 


WANTED  TO  SELL 


TNCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS, 
limplex,  awarded  firat  price  (silver 
wdal)  Adelaide  Exhibition.  1910 
»eent  for  Cort'e  Patent  Cooler-aafe. 

boon  in  summer.  Send  for  price 
Jt.— D.   LANYON,   Manufacturer,  48 

orth  Terrace.  Kent  Town.  6-12 


VOODWARD     *     VIE  AO 

PIGEON  SPECIALISTS, 
ave  now  some  1911  youngsters  ready 
in 

MAGPIES,  JACOBINS,  HOMERS, 
NUNS. 
Price*  to  suit  all  pur^n 

G.    J.  MEAD, 
"  Chilt«rn,"    Sycamore  Grove, 
BALACLAVA,  Victoria. 
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Although  the  weather  is  cold,  do 
Hot  neglect  a  bath,  where  the  birds 
have  been  used  to  it.  The  feathers 
are  proof  against  the  water  reaching 
the  body,  and  with  dull,  damp 
weather  there  is  a  tendency  to  dis- 
color the  plumage  of  the  birds,  which 
the  bath  will  help  to  keep  a>way. 

"  Practical  Squab  Raising,"  says 
that  a  cock  bird  is  a  very  bashful 
fellow  at  times  if  there  happens  to  be 
two  odd  hens  trying  to  iriftte  to  him. 
He  seems^  all  bewildered,  and  does  not 
know  which  to  take.  When  eggs  are 
laid  in  such  cases,  there  are  usually 
three  or  four,  but  the  continued 
fights  between  the  two  hens  cause  the 
eggs  to  get  chilled  and  thev  wdll  not 
hatch.  The  greatest  trouble  in  a 
coop  is  when  two  cock  birds  want  the 
same  hen,  or  same  nest.  Pigeons 
then  are  not  doves,  and  in  order  that 
they  may  be  peaceful  nothing  but 
mated  birds  should  be  in  an  estab- 
lished breeding  coop. 

Tn  the  pigeon  business,  "youngsters" 
are  young  pigeons  between  the  time 
they  are  squabs  and  six  months  of 
age,  or  when  thev  have  a  full  coat  of 
the  second  crop  of  feathers.  During 
this  time,  their  feathers  at  urst  are 
dull  in  color  and  appearance,  then 
thev  begin  to  shed  this  first  coat— 
verv  slowly,  onlv  a  few  feathers  at  a 
time— and  bright  new  ones  take  the;r 
places.  This  continues  until  they  are 
six  months  old.  The  last  feathers  to 
change  are  those  on  the  back  of  the 
neck,  the  three  top  wing  feathers  and 
the  big  tai'  feathers  at  both  sides. 

Pigeon  authorities  agree  that  there 
is  no  comparison  in  the  relative  ages 
and  breeding  value  of  .jio-eons. 
Breeders  from  five  to  twelve  vears  old 
seem  to  be  more  settled  and  domestic, 
and  will  give  a  larger  average  Pro- 
duct of  squabs  than  the  younger  on;s. 

There  is  an  instinct  in  nitreons  which 
oausns  them  to  be  afraid  of  mvfhiiv 
which  kills  any  of  their  number. 
Therefore,  never  wring  a  pigeon's 
neck,  nor  kill  snuahs  wi'hln  view  of 
=toek  birds,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to 
make  them  wilder  or  more  tinvd  of 
you. 

All  arrangements  for  the  coming 
breeding  seea«on  should  have  heeu 
made  by  this  time,  all  surplus  birds 
having  been  o-ot-ter,  rid  of,  and  the 
mating   well  handled. 

A  healthy  pigeon  is  not  readily 
susceptible  to  eold  or  to  changes  in 
temperature.  Dampness  is  the"  main 
thing  to  avoid. 

A  correspondent  in  the  \merican 
Pigeon  Ke-per  says  :  Don't  let  any 
breeder  fell  you  that  he  can  so  mate 
his  birds  that  thev  will  all  hold  their 
matings  when  delivered  to  vou.  be- 
cause thev  will  not,  and  a  large 
number  of  pairs  will  split  and  remate. 
But  you  have  one  oreat  advantage 
over  the  roan  who  buvs  unmated 
birds— the  fact  the  Jhcv  have  been 
mated  guarantees  that  the  number  of 
each  sex  is  equal.  Should  mmated 
birds  be  purchased,  thev  will  be 
several  months  longer  in  going  to 
work  then  maTed  working  pairs. 
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Pigeon  Notes. 

By  Carrier. 


Since  last  notes  appeared  "Car- 
rier "  has  been  rather  in  demand. 

It  has  been  decided  by  the 
S.A.C.  &  P.  Society  to  continue 
their  young  bird  shows,  and  also 
to  resume  their  monthly  meetings. 
Both  are  likely  to  make  for  the 
betterment  of  our  fancy. 

Sales  of  19 1 2  rings  have  been 
brisk. 

'There  has  been  some  talk  of 
adopting  the  Victorian  method  of 
stamping  instead  of  ringing  voung 
Saddleback  f  of  the  feathered- 
foot  variety.  My  own  experience 
proves  to  me  that  stamping  is  a 
fajlure,  as  I  have  found  it  possible 
for  a  bird  to  lose  all  the  stamped 
feathers  months  before  the  date  of 
the  show,  for  which  the  stamp  is 
the  guarantee  of  age. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  a 
ring  for  feather-footed  varieties 
seems  unprocurable.  An  oval 
shaped  ring  rather  larger  than  that 
made  for  Pouters  and  about  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  depth  should 
fill  the  want,  and  since  the  Saddle- 
back promises  to  make  its  mark 
in  this  State,  it  is  a  matter  for 
the  consideration  of  those  who 
cater  for  the  sale  of  pigeon  rings. 

Would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  next 
rear  if  we  pigeon  men  were  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  Malav 
men  and  send  a  massed  team  of 
pigeons,  making  a  big  attack  cm 
a  leading  show  in  one  of  the  sister 
States  ?  Something  of  tis  sort 
should  prove  of  more  than  passing 
interest,  biinging  a  return  visit 
from  ,  lofts  on  the  other  side  to  our 
shows. 


Do  your  hens  lay  when  Eggs  are  high 
m  prioo,  or  when  they  are  dirb  cheap  ? 

'  Botany 

EGG  PRODUCER." 

is  what)  they  require. 

Composed  of  MEAT,  BLOOD,  BONE 
MEAL  and  BONE  GRIT. 

711  bags,  1/9  ;  141hs,  2/9  ;  281ba  4/9; 
owts,  16/6. 

If  you  cannot  obtain  it  through  your 
Storekeeper,  write  to  the  Sole  Agents, 

King  &  Co.,  Waymouth  Street. 
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@  Home 


Sleeping  in  Damp  Beds. 

If  a  statistical  return  could  be 
prepared  showing  the  number  of 
deaths  occurring  in  one  year  which 
are  directly  traceable  to  persons 
sleeping  in  damp  beds,  we  fear 
that  the  total  would  be  ai  start- 
ling one.  There  is  no  detail  in  the 
whole  management  of  house  keep- 
ing to  which  greater  attention 
should,  in  our  opinion,  he  paid 
than  ,to  the  important  question  of 
protecting  a  sleeper  from  occupy- 
ing a  bed  in  which  the  sheets  are 
not  thoroughly  aired.  Neglect  an 
this  particular  has  been  followed 
by  the  most  serious  consequences. 
The  dampness  of  beds  is  generally 
in  the  sheets,  for  blankets  and 
mattresses  are  not  changed  with 
every  occupant,  and  are  therefore 
less  liable  to  this  defect. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  old- 
fashioned  test  of  putting  a  looking 
glass  between  the  sheets  and  not- 
ing whether  or  not  its  surface  is 
obscured  by  dampness  is  a  simple 
and  effectual  method  for  the  dis- 
covery of  damp  sheets.  The  re- 
medv  is  clear — namely,  to  take  off 
the  sheets,  where  dry  ones  cannot 
be  procured,  and  to  sleep  between 
the  blankets. 

 ♦  

Useless  Girls. 

Thank  fortune  the  days  of  useless 
girls  are  pretty  well  over,  but 
some  specimens  of  the  class,  un- 
fortunately, linger  even  vet.  Thev 
are  generally  the  daughters  of 
people  well  enough  off  to  have 
given  them  a  comfortable  home, 
and  prevented  them  learning  much. 
They  come  of  a  generation  which 
considered    a    lady  did  not  need 


FURNITURE! 


wny  Pay  high  prices  ? 

Buy  'from  tho»e  who  make  it  and  Bell 
from  workshop  to  public  direct. 

RENOVATIONS  A  SPECIALITY. 

Write,  call,  or  'phone— Central,  2403,  ; 

Furniture  Manufacturers. 


Borthwick  Reirt  &  Harper, 

GAWLER  PLACE. 
(Between  Flinders  and  Wakefield  Sts.) 


Notes.  & 

mueh  education,  but  it  was  a  hall- 
mark of  gentility  that  she  should 
he  able  to  strum  upon  a  piano  and 
daub  very  badly  in  water  colours. 
As  to  making  a  frock  orvtrimming 
a  hat — the  thing  was  impossible  ! 
To  cook  or  dust  !— only  servants 
did  those  things,  not  ladies.  Well, 
we  haven't  many  of  those  girls 
nowadays,  and  yet  some  still  re- 
main. They  haven't  large  in- 
comes, as  a  rule,  and  thev  are  fre- 
quently anxious  to  add  to  them, 
but  if  anv  suggestion  is  made  to 
them  on  that  point,  they  cry  : 
"  Oh,  I  couldn't  do  that  I  I  don't 
want  to  work  like  a  slave  !  I 
want  something  light  and  easy 
that  pays  well."  These  girls  can 
afford  but  few  gowns  and  can 
neither  make  nor  alter  them  ; 
consequently,  thev  never  look  well 
or  suitably  dressed  for  any  occa- 
sion. They  get  unbecoming  hats, 
because  they  cannot  alter  a  flower 
or  a  bow  to  make  all  the  subtle 
difference  a  useful  girl  understands 
so  well.  The  useless  girl  amuses 
herself  all  day  long— or,  rather,  she 
tries  to  do  so — for  amusement,  un- 
dertaken as  an  occupation,  becomes 
the  most  wearisome  thing  in  the 
world.  She  wastes  time  that  busy 
girls  would  give  anything  to  pos- 
sess. She  ,is  never  cheerful,  happy, 
or  contented.  She  makes  a  miser- 
able daughter  and  sister,  and  woe 
betide  the  man  who  gets  her  for 
his  wife  ! 

 <$>  

Wanted — A  Servant. 


Some  person  who  had  trouble 
with  his  servants  adveitised  for  a 
girl.  He  says  : — "  Wanted — a  girl 
to  dwell  in  mv  family,  assist  mv 
wife  in  doing  the  work,  and  give 
directions  generally.  Wages  not 
much  object,  if  she  will  only  leave 
me  enough  of  mv  income  to  pay 
for  the  crockery  she  breaks.  If 
she  should  not  be  satisfied  with 
five  evenings  in  a  week,  an  effort 
shall  be  made  to  give  her  eight  ; 
she  may  decide  what  she  shall  have 
to  eat,  and  whether  it  shall  be 
overdone,  underdone,  or  done  at 
all,  and  do,  in  fact,  as  she  pleases, 
except  wear  my  wife's  gloves  and 
shoes  (unless  her  hands  and  feet 
are  within  four  sizes  of  being  too 
small).  We  always  give  our  ser- 
vants Christmas  and  New  Year's 
gifts.  Feather  beds  or  mattresses, 
as  preferred.  A  sick  sister  or  old 
mother  will  be  no  objection,  as  we 
have  a  spare  chamber,  and  will,  if 
necessary,  hire  a  nurse  to  take  care 


of  her.  P.S.— A  piano  and  music 
supplied  free  of-  charge.  The  use 
of  the  parlour  '  for  company.  No 
account  taken  of  the  tea  or  sugar 
that  enters  or  leaves  the  house. 

 $  

Glove-Cleaning  at  Home. 


A  "  shiny  "  kid  glove  is  difficult 
to  clean,  because  the  polish  is  re- 
moved in  the  process  of  the  wonk,  i 
and  cannot  be  restored  ;  but  .gloves 
of  the  soft-linished,  undressed   kid,  ; 
if  they  aire  of  the    first  quality, 
may    be    repeatedly   cleaned,  aod 
only  grow  softer  and    prettier    in  g 
the     process.      Purchase     at     a  ] 
chemist's  a  pint  of  the  nicest   re-  1 
fined  benzine.    Do  not   attempt  to 
get    the    deodorised    fluid.     If  the 
gloves    are   properly   aired,   every  ; 
particle    of   the  unpleasant    odour  $ 
will  pass    away,    and     they  will 
quickly  take  on  the   fragrance  of 
violets  or  any  perfume  which  lines  . 
your    glove   sachet.      Stretch  the 
gloves    on    your  hands  one    at    a  ? 
time.     Tt  is  a  great    convenience  > 
for  two  persons  to  do    this  work 
together — one  putting  on  the  gloves  ' 
and  the  other  cleaning  them.  A 
pair  of  wooden  hands  of   the  size 
of  vour  hands  is  a  great  conveni- 
ence.     Have  a   supply    of  small 
cloths  of  white  cotton,  or,   better  ' 
still,  of  linen.     Dip  one    of    these  ; 
cloths   in    a   little  of  the   benzine,  ' 
and     begin    rubbing     the     gloves.  • 
Clean  them  first  carefully    at  the 
tips,  and  wherever  they   are  most 
soiled.  Do  not  saturate  the  leather 
with  benzine  at  any  time,  but  apply 
just  enough  of  the  benzine    to  re- 
move  the    dirt.     It    will  require 
vigorous  rubbing  to  do  this.    In  a 
few  minutes  the  cloth  will   be  so 
soiled  that  a  clean  one   must  be 
used.     Renew  the  cloth  frequently 
as  it  absorbs  the  dirt.      Rub  the 
gloves     with     downward  strokes 
from  the  fingers    to     the  wrist. 
After  a  short   time  the  gloves  will 
be  found  perfectly  clean,  but  they 
have   now    the  haarsh  look    of  a 
"  cleaned  glove."    Bring  forward  a 
bowl  of  talcum  powder.     Rub  the 
rfoves   thoroughly  with  it,  apply- 
ing it  with  a  flannel  cloth.  This1 
powder  absorbs  anv    remnant  of 
oil,  such  as  is  found   in   even  the 
best   refined  benzine,    and  restores 
the   soft   velvety    surface   of  the 
glow.     After  the    glove   has  been 
rubbed  thoroughly  with  the  pow- 
der, clean  it  off  with  a  fresh  flan- 
nel, shaking  the  gloves  well.  Hang 
them  out  in  the  open  air  for  a  few' 
hours  where  tin*  sun  cannot  reach 
them.    In  a  little  while  take  them 
in    and   lay   them    a  way   in  vour 
glove  sachet. 
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Home-made  Wardrobes. 


Lack  of  cupboaird  room  necessi- 
tates wardrobes  ;  but,  as  these  are 
expensive,  the  busy  fingers  of  the 
housewife  must  often  be  depended 
upon  to  improvise  substitutes.  If 
there  is  a  corner  of  the  room 
with  sufficient  space,  it  may  be 
utilized  in  the  manner  herewith 
described  : — Two  strips  of  wood 
as  long  as  vou  desire,  and  four 
inches  wide  bv  one  inch  thick,  are 
screwed  in  the  angle  of  the  wall 
about  six  feet  from  the  iloor  ; 
boards  are  cut  off  to  fit  in  the 
corner  and  resting  on  these  strips; 
this  will  form  the  roof.  A  brass 
or  wooden  rod  is  then  run  across 
the  front  of  this  board  from  wall 
to  wall,  from  which  the  curtain  is 
suspended  bv  rings.  Cretonne, 
chintz,  or  printed  cotton  will  make 
a  good  list  to  choose  from,  and 
are  inexpensive.  One  may  screw, 
upon  the  under  side  of  the  roof  as 
many  hooks  as  are  required,  and, 
if  desired,  a  shelf  may  lie  intro- 
duced about  fifteen  inches  below  the 
roof,  and  on  that  attach  the  hooks. 
Such  an  emergency  cupboard  will 
often  be  found  of  great  convenience 
and  the  cost  will  be  found  trilling. 
It  will  be  well  to  stretch  a  piece 
of  muslin  or  paper  across  the 
upper  side  of  the  roof  to  keep  out 
the  dust. 

 <$>  

Vegetables  as  Medicine. 


are  not  inviting  ;  but  when  well 
rooked  and  served  with  proper 
dressing,  there  is  nothing  more  en- 
ticing. 


Few  people  know  the  medicinal 
value  of  vegetables.  Asparagus, 
for  instance,  forms  part  of  the  cure 
for  rheumatic  patients  at  such 
health  resorts  as  Aix-les-Baines. 
Sorrel  is  cooling  to  the  mind  as 
well  as  the  blood,  and  forms  the 
staple  of  that  "  soup  aux  herbes," 
which  a  French  ladv  will  order  for 
herself  after  a  long  and  tiring 
journev.  Carrots,  as  thev  contain 
a  quantity  of  sugar,  are  fattening, 
and  are  avoided  bv  some  people  as 
indigestible.  It  is  the  vellow  core 
of  the  carrot,  however,  that  is  in- 
digestible .  for  the  outer  red  layer 
is  tender  enough.  In  many  parts 
of  France  the  peasants  have  re- 
course to  an  infusion  of  carrots  as 
a  specific  for  jaundice.  The  large 
sweet  onion  is  verv  rich  in  those 
alkaline  elements  which  counteract 
the  poison  of  rheumatic  gout.  If 
slowlv  stewed  in  weak  broth  and 
eaten  with  a  little  cavenne  pepper, 
it  Is  said  to  be  an  admirable  article 
of  diet  for  people  of  studious  and 
sedentarv  habits.  The  stalks  of 
cauliflower  have  a  similar  value, 
onlv  too  often  thev  are  so  ill- 
boiled  and  unpalatable    that  they 


Frying  as  an  Art. 


The  failure  of  so  many  cooks  in 
frying  is  due  to  the  fact  that  thev 
"  dry  fry  "  everything,  having  no 
notion  whatever  of  "  wet  frying." 
To  "  sauter,"  as  the  French  call 
it,  or  "  dry  fry,"  is  to  cook  food 
in  a  small  quantity  of  hot,  fat  ;.nd 
in  a  shallow  pan.  Omelets,  pan- 
cakes, liver  and  bacon,  chopped 
vegetables  cut  small,  are  samples 
of  the  sort  of  food  which  may  be 
cooked  thus.  Small  pieces  of  meat 
and  fish  may  also  be  sautes,  and 
when  done  are  verv  good,  although 
it  is  open  to  question  whether  it 
would  not  be  much  more  satisfac- 
tory if  fried  in  a  larger  pan  with 
a  more  generous  proportion  of  fat. 
When  sautes,  articles  should  be  in 
constant  motion  bv  jeiking  the  pan 
to  keep  them  from  sticking,  and 
the-*-  should  be  turned  so  that  thev 
may  be  equally  cooked  on  both 
sides.  To  wet  fry  is  to  immerse 
in  hot  fat,  and  this  method,  of 
which  cooks  are  so  much  af*  lid, 
constitutes  real  frying.  The  irst 
necessity  is  to  have  enough  fat 
to  cover  the  food  all  over,  so  that 
the  heat  shall  be  conveyed  to 
every  Part  alike,  above  and  be- 
low. This  is  not  extravagant.  It 
is,  on  the  contrary,  economical,  as 
the  fat  can  be  used  a  train  and 
asrain.  But  the  fat  must  be  hot 
enough.  A  brown  colour  or  a 
crisn  drv  surface  are  the  marks  of 
cood  frvintr.  Fat  must  not  boil. 
It  must  be  iust  hot  enough  to  con- 
tract the  iuices  of  the  meat  and 
carbonise  its  surface.  Fat  has  at- 
tained this  condition  when  it  is 
still,  and  when  a  fume  rises  from 
the  centre.  Throw  a  piece  of 
bread  into  the  fat  :  if  it  browns 
immediately  the  fat  is  hot  enough: 
if  i+  remains  Pale  the  fat  must  heat 
a  little  lonn-er.  The  smaller  tbe 
article  to  be  fried  the  hotter 
should  be  the  fat. 


The  Morning  Bath. 


The  cold  or  tepid  sPonge  bath, 
taken  in  the  morning  before  break- 
fast, with  friction  to  make  the  skin 
red,  is  one  of  the  most  health- 
PVf$n~  actions  we  know.  It  pro- 
'""tes  the  healthv  circulation  of 
the  skin  and  all  the  organs  of  our 
bodv,  and  keeps  them  in  a  good 
condition  and  healthv    in  appear- 


ance. Some  persons  cannot  in- 
dulge in  a  '•'  morning  tub,"  by  rea- 
son of  some  peculiarity  of  their 
constitution,  or  from  liver  affec- 
tions, and  are  unable  to  take  the 
bath  quite  cold.  It  should,  in  this 
case,  have  just  the  chill  taken  off, 
but  the  skin  should,  in  all  in- 
stances, immediately  after  the 
bath,  be  thoroughly  rubbed  with  a 
coarse  towel. 


NERVOUS 
BREAKDOWN 

A  REMARKABLE  CURE 


What  Clements  Tonic  can  do  in 
restoring  the  nerves  to  healthy  power 
and  making  the  weakened  system  strong. 
A  letter  in  point  which  is  worth  reading. 


No.  6  Post  Office  Place, 
South  Melb..  2/7/11. 

CLEMENTS  TONIC  LTD., 

"  Your  tonic  is  one  of  the  quickest 
nerve  and  brain  cures  known.  I  tried 
all  kinds  of  doctors'  medicines,  and  got 
no  relief  as  I  have  from  your  tonic. 
I  could  not  stand  anyone  talking  to 
me,  or  the  noise  of  the  town  traffic. 
I  lost  appetite  and  weight.  I  was  that 
weak  at  times  a  child  could  push  me 
over.  I  had  to  give  up  work.  I  lay 
hour  after  hour  awake,  now  I  can 
go  to  bed  and  almost  sleep  at  once. 
My  case  was  one  of  the  worst  I  ever 
heard  of.  I  thought  I  would  never 
get  well.  I  can  hardly  believe  the 
relief  I  have  got  from  Clements  Tonic. 
Nearly  all  those  symptoms  I  told  you 
of  have  left  me,  and  two  or  three 
more  bottles  will  make  me  strong. 
Before  this  I  was  going  twice  a  week 
to  the  Melbourne  Hospiial,  and  many 
people  were  there  with  the  same 
complaint,  but  not  so  bad.  I  went 
afterwards  to  the  hosp  tal  to  see  them. 
They  all  told  me  liow  well  I  was 
looking,  and  asked  me  what  I  was 
taking.  I  told  them  Clements  Tonic, 
and  strongly  advised  them  to  try  it. 
They  all  promised  to.  What  a  relief 
the  sufferers  will  get  judging  by  myself. 
You  can  use  my  statement  as  you 
think  fit. 

(Signed)       W.  G.  SIMPSON." 


For  NERVOUS  BREAKDOWN, 
LOSS  OF  SLEEP.  POOR 
APPETITE,  STOIVIACH  SICK- 
NESS or  WEAKNESS  FATL.UE 
caused  throuch  SUMMER  HEAT 
or  BILIOUSNESS,  uke  i!  i-,  nerve 
and  blood  lonir.     IT    IS   S    LD  Y 
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<®  Tried  Recipes  <® 


—  Chicken  Mould.  — 

Mince  the  remains  of  a  chicken  have 
ready  some  boiled  macaroni,  butter, 
and  line  a  basin  with  it  ;  then  take  a 
little  of  the  macaroni  and  mix  with 
it  one  tablespoonful  of  bread-crumbs,, 
a  little  grated  cheese,  one  egg,  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  milk,  pepper  und 
salt  to  taste.  Beat  well  together,  and 
steam  for  twenty  minutes.  Serve  with 
white  sauce  poured  over  it. 

—   How   to   servo   Pork   Chops.  — 

Season  four  pork  chops  with  sal! 
and  pepper,  fry  them  over  a  slow 
fire  till  done.  Cut  two  apples  -  into 
slices,  lay  them  with  the  pork  in  the 
pan,  and  frv  till  done.  Lay  the  pork 
on  a  hot  dish  and  place  the  apples 
around  it. 

—  To  use  up  cold  meat.  — 
Make  a  batter  of  three  tablespoon- 

fuls  of  flour,  half-a-pint  of  milk,  and 
one  egg  }  chop  up  the  meat,  add  to  it 
a  half-boiled  onion,  half-a-tabl<spoon- 
ful  of  chopped  parsley  and  salt,  and 
stir  all  into  the  butter  :  grease  a  pie- 
dish,  stir-in  the  omelet,  and  hake 
half-an-hour  ;  turn  out  on  a  dish  and 
SiTve  with  gravy  round. 

—  Fish  Puffs.  — 

Two  tablespoonfuls  of  boiled  salt 
fish,  minced  fine,  and  the  same 
qtiantity  of  mashed  potatoes  ;  beat 
thoroughly,  then  add  two  tabl'spoon- 
fuls  of  melted  butter,  half  a  salt- 
spoonful  of  white  pepper,  and  two 
well-beaten  eggs.  Fill  buttered  pans 
with  the  mixture,  brush  the  tops  with 
melted  butter,  and  bake,  in  a  hot 
oven. 

—  A  Delicious  Supper-Dish.  — 

Take  three  large  Spanish  onions, 
boil  them  until  tender  ;  have  ready 
fried  a  pound  of  sausages  i;  arrange 
round  a  dish,  placing  onions  in  the 
centre  ;  thicken  a  little  of  the  onion 
water,  boiling  it  in  the  oan  in  which 
the  sausages  have  been  fried,  when  it 
will  make  a  nice  brown  gravv,  which 
then  pour  over  onions  on  dish. 

—  Braised   Steak.  — 

Three  or  four  pounds  of  >hin  of 
beef.  Wash  saucepan  out  with  cold 
water,  lay  in  meat,  and  cover  closelv 
for  two  hours    before  adding  veget- 


ables, shaking  often  to  prevent  burn- 
ing. Add  two  carrots,  one  turnip, 
three  onions,  and  some  celery  cut  in 
pieces  one  inch  long.  Tx>t  all  simmer 
together  for  another  two  hours,  with 
pepper  and  salt.  Make  a  little 
thickeninLr  of  a  tablespoonful  of  flour, 
and  add  to  the  steak,  with  a  little 
burnt  sugar  for  colouring.  A  little 
sauce  im  noves  it . 

—  To  Cook  New  Potatoes.  — 
Placei   the    potatoes  in  a  bowl  of 

cold  water,  and  leave  them  for  a  few 
minutes  ;  then  rub  or  scrape  off  the 
skin.  Place  in  cold  water  in  a  sauce- 
pan with  some  salt,  and  boil  gently 
for  twenty  minutes,  drain  and  dry. 
Put  into  the  dish  with  a  tiny  piece 
ol  butter  on  each  potato,  and  sprinkle 
with  chopped  parsley. 

—  Potato  Soup.  — 
To  a  saucepan  of  cold  water,  saPed, 
add,  when  it  boils,  six  to  twelve 
potatoes,  according  to  the  quantity 
of  soup  required  ;  and  when  the 
potatoes  are  nearly  soft,  add  four  or 
six  good-sized  onions,  and  let  them 
simmer  until  the  whole  is  a  puree. 
Havfi  readv  a  clean  sauceoan,  in 
which  you  have  nlaced  the  well-V»eatftn 
yolks  of  two  fresh  eggs  ;  pass  the 
puree  through  a  colander  on  to  the 
eggs  ;  add  a  good  piece  of  fresh 
butter,  allow  it  to  warm  nr>,  and 
serve  in  a  tureen,  with  croutins  of 
bread,  fried  a  golden  brown,  on  n 
small  dish. 

—  Savoury  Minced  Mutton.  — 
Chop  an   onion   finelv   and   frv  till 

a  light  brown.  Mince  the  mutton  you 
wish  to  use  ;  free  it  from  skin  and  fat; 
sprinkle  over  it  some  powdered  sweet 
herbs,  and  mix  all  with  the  onion. 
Moisten  the  mince  with  a  little  good 
gravy  ;  season  it  with  black  pepper, 
and  dredge  with  flour.  Put  a  layer 
of  mashed  potatoes  at  the  bottom  of 
a  pie-dish,  in  which  olace  the  minced 
rr.utton  with  a  thin  layer  of  potatoes 
over  the  top,  and  bake  for  half-an- 
hour. 

—  Fish  Salad.  — 
Free  the  remains  of  any  cold  fsh 
from  skin  and  bone,  cut  into  small 
pieces,  and  season  with  oepr>er,  salt, 
oil,  and  vinegar.  Wash,  drv,  and 
tear    up   sufficient    lettuce.     Make  a 


mayonnaise  sauce  by  beating  the 
yolks  of  two  oggs  with  a  wooden 
spoon,  adding  pepper,  salt,  a  little 
made  mustard,  and  a  pinch  of  castor- 
sugar,  and  pouring  in  very  slowly 
some  olive  oil.  When  the  sauoe  is 
quite  thick  add  enough  oommon 
vinegar  .and  tarragon  vinegar  to  -give 
a  sharp  taste.  If  the  oil  is  poured 
on  the  eggs  quickly  they  will  curdle. 
Put  the  fish  and  lettuce  in  alternate 
layers,  and  pour  the  sauce  over  them 
at  the  last  moment. 

—  Treacle  Tart.  — 
TAna  a  pie-dish  with  some  'mstry  ; 
then  put  in  a  layer  of  bread-crumbs 
well  moistened  with  treacle  and 
flavoured  with  chopped  lemonpeel  ; 
then  a  layer  of  thin  pastry,  next 
treacle,  etc.,  and  so  on  till  the  dish 
is  full.  Place  a  top-crust  over,  and 
bake.  To  serve,  turn  out  with  the 
botlom  upwards,  and  sift  suger  over. 

—  Tongue  Toast.  — 
Take  some  cold  boiled  tongue  and 
mince  it  fine.  Mix  it  with  cream  and  the 
beaten  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  let  it  get 
thoroughly  hot.  Cut  off  the  crust  of 
some  slices  of  bread,  and  toast  them 
nicely  :  butter  them,  lay  them  on  a 
hot  platter,  and  cover  each  slice  thicklv 
with  the  tongue  mixture.  Serve  at 
once. 

—  Buns  for  Tea.  — 
Boil  a  pint  of  sweet  milk,  add  half 
a  cupful  of  butter,  and  let  stand  to 
coo]  ;  stir-in  half  a  cupful  of  yeast 
and  a  quart  of  flour  ;  beat,  and  set 
in  a  warm  place.  When  1  ght.  stir-in 
the  yolks  of  six  eggs  and  half  a  tea- 
cupful  of  sugar,  also  a  teaspoonful  or 
cinnamon  :  work  in  flour  until  stiff. 
Boll  out,  cut  with  a  round  cutter, 
put  on  baking  tins,  and  set  awav  in 
a  warm  place  until  very  light.  Bake 
in  a  quick  oven. 


CTjEMENTS'  tonic,  ltd. 

"  My    present     excellent    health   is  due 

entirely     to    the     virtues     of  Clements 

Tonic. 

"  T  sufferod  from  Rheumatism  for,  a  long 
time.  Tn  spite  of  medical  treatment  it 
grew  worse,  until  finally  T  got  so  bad 
that  I  could  not  even  stand  erect.  My 
suffering  affected  my  general  health  an- 
my  nervous  system  quite  broke  down. 

"  As  a  last  resource  the  doctors 
ordered  me  away  for  a  change  of  air. 
Even  that  did  not  benefit  me.  One  day 
I  read  of  a  cure  effected  by  Clementf 
Tonic  and  T  decided  to  give  it  a  trial, 
with  the  happiest  results.  After  taW- 
Ing  five  bottles  T  was  free  from  pain, 
and  could  get  about.  Seven  bottles 
restored  me  to  perfect  health.  T  am 
always  recommending  it  to  my  frituds. 

"(Signed)    (Mrs.)    J.    J.  FROST." 


Mrs.  Frost  is  but  one  of  hundreds  who 
voice  opinions  /thus,  and  who  also 
recommend  this  medicine  because  they 
know  by  RENEFITS  received  that  in 
giving  it  to  thffir  sick  friends  they  are 
giving  them  the  medium  to  something 
beyond  price — lasting  and  robust  health. 
Send  to  your  CHEMISTS  and  STORE 
for  it  to-day.  Do  hot  wait  until  to- 
morrow- 


T.  J.  RICHARDS  &  SONS, 


CARRIAGE,  BUGGY 
SULKY  BUILDERS 


THE  LARGEST  PRIZE  TAKERS  TN  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

Two  years'  guarantee  with  all  new  Vehicles.  Tyreing  included.  All  ma- 
terial kept  in  stock  until  naturally  seasoned.      Write  for  Catalogues  and 

Prices. 

INSPECTION  INVITED  TO  OUR  SHOW-ROOM  AND  FACTORY. 
Established  in  1885. 

Hindmarsh  Square,  Adelaide. 
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Editorial  Notices. 


AlzKNTS. — Messrs.  ATKINSON  &  CO. 
and  MESSRS.  GORDON  4  GOTCH,  Ltd. 

The  Editor  will  be  pleased  to  receive 
correspondence  and  answer  questions. 
These  replies  will,  for  the  most  part,  be 
sent  by  mail,  unless  received  just  prior 
to  date  of  publication. 

PLHLJ6HING  DATE.— On  the  25th  of 
each   month   preceding  title  date. 

DISCONTIN'UA-N  LES.— Responsible  sub- 
scribers will  continue  to  receive  this 
journal  until  we  are  notified  by  letter  to 
discontinue,  when  all  arrears  must  be 
paid. 

SUBbCRil'TlON.— Posted  to  any  part 
of  Australasia  5/-  per  year,  in  advance. 
Foreign,  6/. 

ADDRESS— 95.  Currie  St..  Adelaide. 
Telephone,  1284. 

TO  ADVERTISERS.— Alteration  of  ad- 
vertisements should  be  in  our  hands  not 
later  than  the  15th   of  the  month. 


Potting  and  Watering 
Ferns. 

As  a  rule  ferns  only  need  repot- 
ting once  in  two  vears.  When  es- 
tablished thev  do  not  like  being 
disturl>ed  ;  sometimes  thev  mav 
even  do  without  repotting  for  three 
or  four  seasons,  but  about  this 
time  every  one  of  them  should  be 
turned  out  of  the  pots,  and,  if 
evervthing  be  right,  the  drainage 
and  every  inch  of  the  outer  part 
of  the  ball  will  be  one  mass  of 
fibres.  If  worms  have  been  run- 
ning amongst  the  roots,  and  the 
drainage  is  choked  up  with  small 
particles  of  soil,  with  no  roots  in 
it,  then  success  need  not  be  expect- 
ed if  they  are  allowed  to  remain 
in  that  condition.  The  drainage 
at  least,  must  be  removed,  and 
clean  materia]  and  a  clean  pot 
substituted  ;  but  in  most  cases  of 
the  kind  it  is  best  to  repot  alto- 
gether, and  in  doing  this  all  bad 
soil  and  decaved  roots  should  be 
removed.  This  will  allow  the 
plant  to  be  replaced  in  a  pot  about 
the  same  size  as  that  from  which 
it  came,  and  I  would  not  use  anv 
much  larger,  as  the  roots  do  not 
require  much  space,  especially 
irben  reduced.  If  plants  in 
large  pots  are  required  it  is  those 
furnished  with  large  roots  that 
should  be  transferred. 

2  A  mixture  of  rough  loam,  rough 
peat,  and  plenty  of  sand  suits  all 
kinds  of  ferns  well.    In  potting  the 
finest  of  the  mixture  should  never 
be  put  at  the  bottom.    It  must  be 
on  top  if  anywhere,  but  very  fine 
material  should  not  be  used.  What 
'  soil    requires    to   be   put   at  the 
I  bottom  should  be  placed  careful]  v 
j  rammed  down  before  the  plant  is 
put  in,  and,  when  space  is  limited 
'  between  the  old  ball  s  -d  the  sides 
'  of  the  pot,   it  may  be  a  difficult 


matter  to  get  rough  pieces  filled 
in,  but  thev  should  be  pressed 
firmlv  down  with  a  piece  of  stick, 
and  care  should  be  taken  that  no 
little  vacancies  are  left.  After 
potting,  one  thorough  watering  at 
the  root  should  be  given,  and  the 
soil  will  not  become  dry  again  for 
some  davs.  By  watering  I,  how- 
ever, mean  more  than  once  filling 
the  space  left  for  this  purpose. 
After  the  first  quantity  ha.s  soaked 
in,  another  should  be  given,  and  if 
it  is  thought  that  this  may  not  be 
enough  to  wet  all  parts  of  the 
soil,  more  may  be  applied.  Once 
the  whole  of  the  material  has  be- 
come thoroughlv  wet,  the  roots 
are  sure  to  go  on  well,  but  if 
onlv  the  surface  soil  is  wetted, 
growth  will  neither  begin  nor  con- 
tinue satisfactorily. 

Ferns  whose  fronds  have  be- 
come ragged  and  discoloured  should 
be  cut  down  to  the  crown.  Plants 
which  are  treated  in  this  wav 
fore  thev  have  begun  to  grow, 
and  those  which  are  repotted 
should  be  cut  over  when  that 
operation  is  being  performed.  It  is 
astonishing  how  much  ferns  may 
be  benefited  by  weak  doses  of 
liquid  manure  given  twice  a  week 
or  so.  Soot  water  and  cow  man- 
ure water  are  both  good,  and  when 
these  are  used — especially  in  the 
case  of  plants  which  have  not  been 
repotted — the  result  is  most  satis- 
factory. 

 ♦  ■ 

The  Delphinium. 


Delphiniums  should  onlv  be 
planted  in  the  deepest  and  richest 
soils.  Ground  that  is  impoverished 
is  of  no  use  to  this  class  of  plant, 
Good  cultivation  and  transplanting! 
into  a  new  situation  at  the  end 
of  each  resting-  season  is  the  way 
to  get  the  high-quality  blooms. 
The  annual  transplanting  and  divi- 
sion tend  to  stimulate  the  root 
crowth,  upon  which  the  future 
foliage  and  flower  spikes  so  much 
depend.  The  method  of  procedure 
is  to  lift  the  clumps  in  spring,  as 
soon  as  the  new  shoots  begin  to 
push  through  the  earth.  Use  a 
sharp,  strong  pruning  knife  to 
cut  awav  a  section  of  the  old  root 
stock,  with  a  nice  clump  of  roots 
attached.  Pot  these  up  for  a  few 
weeks  in  four  or  five  inch  pots, 
using  a  nice,  friable  loam.  Place 
the  pots  in  a  bush-house  or  frame 
for  a  week,  and  see  that  thev  are 
well  attended  to.  Let  the  water- 
ings be  no  more  than  sufficient  to 
keep  the  soil  nicely  moist. 


When  you  buy  Hose,  buy 

*  ELECTRICS' 

and  get  the  Best. 
MADE  TO  OUTWEAR,  NOT  TO 
WEAR  OUT. 

Obtainable  from 
H.  L.  V©SZ,  LIMITED, 
Rundle  Street, 
—  and  — 
C0LT0IV,  PALMER  MO 
PRESTON,  LIMITED, 
Currie  Street. 


As  soon  as  the  growths  are  a 
few  inches  high,  plant  the  new 
stock  out  in  the  best  position  you 
have.  Shade  may  be  necessary 
for  the  first  few  davs.  See  that 
none  of  the  old  rotted  or  hollow 
pieces  are  taken  with  the  new 
clump.  All  diseased  parts  should 
be  cut  clean  away.  The  new  bed 
should  be  prepared  some  months 
ahead  of  the  planting  time,  and 
will  do  with  a  plenteous  liming. 

Seedling  plants  that  are  being 
held  over  through  the  winter  must 
be  protected  from  the  slugs  and 
snails  at  the  time  they  are  show- 
ing their  first  shoots,  and  be  plant- 
ed out  in  the  way  alluded  to 
above.  If  vou  are  onlv  growing 
good  sorts,  allow  no  duffers  to 
flower  in  their  company,  or  you 
spoil  your,  chance  of  getting  seed 
good  for  sowing  next  season.  But 
it  is  not  a  good  plan  to  grow  for 
seed.  Remove  the  first  spikes  as 
soon  as  thev  fade,  and  mulch  with 
some  old  manure  to  feed  the  next 
crop. 

 ♦  ■ 

Father  (reprovingly  ):  Do  you  know 
what  happens  to  liars  when  they,  die  ? 
Jonny  :    Yes,  sir  •    they  lfe  still. 
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Mulch  the  surface  of  beds  contain- 
ing small  seedlings.  Keep  the  soil 
moist  and  loose  Between  the  plants. 
Keep  beds  and  paths  free  from  Weeds 
and  rubbish, 

The  rose  bushes  must  be  kept  clear 
of  aphis.  Syringe  with  Gishurst's 
compound  or  tobacco  water.  Snrinkle 
with  sulphur  those  roses  attacked  by 
mildew.  Remove  as  soon  as  noticed 
all  shoots  from  the  stock.  Give  liquid 
manure. 

Prepare  dahlia  beds  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  month,  and  plant  out  the 
dahlia  plants  towards  the  end  of  the 
month . 

Plant  seed  of  capsicums,  dahli-is. 
French  and  African  marigolds,  bal- 
sams, svalias,  hunnemannia,  asters, 
celosias,  amaranthus,  nicotiana,  phlox, 
verbena,   mina-lobata,   Sturt's  pea. 

Lilies  are  now  tunning  up  into 
flower,  and  some  of  the  taller  kinds 
will  need  staking.  Keep  them  oil 
growing  ;  let  none  need  water. 

Evergreen  shrubs  and  creepers  may 
still  be  transplanted,  but  will  require 
a  little  more  care  than  those  planted 
earlier  in  the  season.  Mulch  all  trees 
and  shrubs  planted  out  this  year,  and 
see  that  they  get  a  regular  watering. 

Delphiniums  need  watering,  hoeing, 
and  manuring.  The  slugs  are  verv 
fond  of  the  perennial  larkspur,  and 
attack  the  young-  shoots  hist  as  they 
appear  above  ground.  Thev  there- 
fore need  some  protection,  such  as  a 
zinc  ring. 

Plant  grass  in  lawns,  and  dress  old 
with  sandy  soil  or  lio-ht  sorinklings 
of  fertilizers.  Ke.  p  the  grass  in  good 
order  by  cutting  with  scythe  or 
machine. 

Continue  striking  cuttings  of  Ger- 
aniums and  Chrvsanthrmums  for  late 
blooming.  Mulch  the  latter  and  water 
when  needed. 

Cut  back  roses  ■which  have  bloomed, 
if  this  is  done  a  fresh  lot  will 
appear.  Cood  dressing  of  rough 
cow-manurd  will  benefit  the  nlants 
and  increase  the  size  of  the.  blooms, 
give  water  according  to  the  weather. 


Pay  strict  attention  to  Carnations 
in  the  way  of  watering,  tying  up, 
liquid  manure,  and  covering  over  the 
buds  when  about  to  open.  Still 
plant  out  young  stock.  Some  spring 
sorts  may  be  layered. 

Take  up  all  bulbs  which  are,  or 
haye  turned  yellow,  such  as  Hya- 
cinths, IxraS,  Rannnculus,  Sparaxis, 
Freeeias,  Narcissus,  and  Gladiolus. 

Stake  up  all  Hclphinums  which  are 
coming  into  bloom,  and  mulch  with 
verv  rough  pieces  of  cow-manure  in 
preference  to  horse,   if  it   can  be  got. 

Turn  over  heaps  df  garden  refuse, 
also  manure  heaps.  To  keep  the 
ammonia  fixed  sprinkle  a  little 
gypsum  as  the  lots  are  brought  out 
of  the  stable. 

Look  after  paths,  and  keep  the 
weeds  from  borders,  (specially  the 
small  Euphorbia,  as  it  seeds  so  freeh- 
and is  poisonous. 

This  and  next  month  is  the  best 
time  to  plant  out  Phlox  Drumtmondi. 
also  Verbenas  for  bedding  too  if  out 
of  pots.  It  is  a  pitv  this  old 
fashioned  flower  has  gone  out  o'f 
favor,  as  for  small  beds  on  lawns  it 
makes  a  grand  display. 

Where  a  place  can  be  found  in  some 
sandy  loam  sow  or  plant  a  mass  of 
Centauria.  They  make  one  of  the 
best  flowers  for  cutting  purposes  thev 
also  have  a  sweet  perfume. 

Salpiglossis  should  be  grown  exten- 
sively- even  if  they  do  not  do  so  well 
as  in  the  hills. 

Rnlbs  with  a  vellowing  foliage  can 
be  lifted,  and  dried  off  in  some  cool, 
shady  nlace.  When  dry,  store  them 
in  shallow  trays. 

Gladioli  bulbs  should  be  treated  in 
the  same  way.  Any  seed  that  you 
save  of  either  Watsonias  or  gladiolus 
should  be  sown  at  once,  so  as  to 
get  thp  small  bulbs  for  planting  again 
next  autumn. 

Anemone  bulbs,  and  ranunculus  as 
well,  are  better  kenf  in  dry  air- 
slaked  lime.  This  will  keep  them  free 
from  vermin. 

Pelargoniums  that  have  finished 
flowering,  and  are  carrving  ripened 
shoots  ere  in  fit  state  for  giving  cut- 


tings.   Pot  up  in  light  soil,  and  keep 

in  partial  shade. 

Watsonias  that  have  done  flowering, 
atid  are  not  in  the  way,  should  be 
left  in  the  ground,  unless  they  have 
been  there  long  enough  to  make  too 
thick  a  clump.  Lift  those  you  must 
shift  as  soon  as  they  are  yellowing, 
clean  the  bulbs,  and  store  in  lime. 

Any  fern  seeds  you  have  left 
should  be  sown  this  month  in  shallow 
pans,  containing  a  very  sweet,  light 
soil.  Merely  dust  the  seed,  which  is 
very  small,  on  the  firm,  moist  surface, 
and  then  cover  the  pan  or  box  with 
glass.  In  watering  any  very  fine  seed 
use  a  mist  spray,  or  let  the  pan 
stand  in  some  shallow  dish  containing 
water  until  the  soil  gets  a  thorough 
wet  ting. 

Hoe  out  the  weeds.  This  is  easier 
written  than  done.  'Just  now  the 
garden  pe«ts  are  in  great  array.  You 
must  shift  them. 

'Fuchsias  and  calceolarias  that  are 
being  flowered  in  the  bush-house  must 
be  kept  constantly  moist.  Spraying 
morning  and  evening  is  nceessairy  all 
through  the  hottest  of  the  summer 
days.  Pot -grown  stuff  should  never 
be  allowed  to  dry  out. 

Plant  bouvardias  now.  The  hotter 
the  weather  the  better  for  the  young 
plants.  T.et  them  have  a  liberal  man- 
uring and  plenty  of  free  soil.  Place 
the  young  plant  in  a  hole  of  rich 
compost,  shade  for  a  few  davs,  and 
see  that  it  does  not  get  dry.  Bouvar- 
dias  transplant  at  this  tjmp  of  year 
quite  as  readilv  as  anv  of  the  hardv 
annuals.  Tf  you  have,  not  manured 
your  old  plants,  scrape  the  earth 
awav  from  their  stems  and  -give  them 
a  "  feed."  No  manure,  no  flowers. 

Water  during  the  sunlight  if  youj 
cannot  find  time  for  the  work  early 
in  the  morning  or  after  the  sun  has 
gone  down.  The  o-rent  thin^r  is 
to  rake  the  surface  after  a  soaking. 
If  you  do  this  it  does  n-oit  matter 
when  vou  let  the  sprinkler  run.  Lawn 
and  grass  plots  are  best  watered  in 
the  m  iddle  of  the' dav.  For  roses 
and  all  the  flowering  shrubs  a  good 
soaking  once  in  ten  days  is  infinitely 
better  than  a  bit  of  a  sprinkle  everyj 
other  day. 

All  azaleas  and  rhododendrons  must 
be  watered  freely  now  that  they  are- 


h.  wicks  %  Riverside  &  Balhannah  Nurseries 

FRUIT  TREES— All  the  Leading  Varieties,  Hardy  and  Well-Rooted. 

GRAPE  VINES;  NEW  APPLE  (Glengyle  Red);  BURBANK'S  NEW  PLUMS;  APPLES    in    70    varieties;  large 
Stock  PEARS.        SPECIAL  QUOTATIONS  FOR  QUANTITIES.     VERY    LARGE    STOCK    BEST  PEACHES 
AND  NECTARINES.     40  ACRES  NURSERY  STOCK.    CATALOGUES  POST  FREE. 
NEW  JAPANESE  PLUM  VESUVIUS    VESUVIUS  MAGNIFICENT  METALLIC  CRIMSON  FOLIAGE. 


H.  WICKS,  RIVERSIDE  AND  BALHANNAH  NURSERIES. 


Postal  Address  :  PAYNBHAM,  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 
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vry  sign  of  seed  pod  off,  and  prune 
akinsr  their  new  growths.  Take 
ifi  azaleas  into  shape  now.  Leave 
ie  rhododenrons  alone.  Any  cut- 
rig  done  now  will  rather  injure  the 
Efts. 

Mulch  wherever  you  can.  A  good 
jvering  of  manure  at  this  time  of 
>ar  will  save  a  lot  of  watering.  Dig 
ie  beds  first  and  do  the  manuring 
Fterwards. 

De-lav  no  further,  but    set  to  work 

0  get  in  your  summer  flowering 
lants.  Amananthus,  zinnias,  sun- 
owers,  portulacca,  dianthus,  mari- 
olds.  salpiglossis,  gaillardiarf,  must 
11  go  out  at  once.  Asters,  too, 
boufd  be  looked  after,  as  they  are 
non?  the  very  best  of  the  late 
anrmer  annuals  that  we  grow. 

All  the  newly -planted  shrubs  and 
helter  trees  should  be  given  a  mulch 
A  bush  leaves  or  manure. 

Remember  to  top-dress  any  lawns 
a  earlv  now  as  possible.  Grass  is 
rowing  freely,  and  will  soon  come 
brough  any  soil  cover  that  you  put 
bwn. 

The  zinnia  is  one  of  the  best  of  our 
ommer  and  autumn  flowers.  It  is 
K>W  and  showy,  very  free  with  blos- 
»m  and  as  hardy  "  as  a  nail."  You 
Bust  give  the  large  flowered  varieties 
ikntv  of  room,  as  they  grow  almost 

1  high  as  a  dahlia.  In  exposed 
daces  "light  stakes  should  be  used  for 
ying.  as  the  stems  are  rather  brittle. 
)ne  good  thing  about  the  zinnia  is 
E  willingness  with  which  it  comes 
>ark  into  blossom  after  being  cut. 
rake  each  flower  stem  off  just  above 
%  set  of  leave«  and  the  new  growth 
will  break  within  a  few  davs.  Rich 
roil  for  all  the  zinnias.  and  anv 
amount  of  water  is  what  is  wanted. 


Window  Boxes. 


Window  box  work  is  not  over  popu- 
lar- in  Australia.  We  get  so  much 
l>etter  results  from  the  out-of-door 
garden  that  there  is  little  or  no  dis- 
position to  put  any  great  effort  into 
the  cultivation  of  plants  in  boxes. 
Still  there  may  be  some  places — there 
are  many  such  in  and  about  every 
great/  city — where;  no  space  dan  be 
given  for  ordinary  work.  Then  the 
window  box  or  the  tub  garden  be- 
comes a  necessity.  One  must  have 
something  to  add  a  touch  of  beauty 
to  the  home.  Even  a  few  pots  of 
flowers  are  better  than  nothing. 

For  window  work  hpve  boxes  made 
to  suit  the  length  of  the  openings. 
For  windows  within  reach  of  a'| 
balcony  or  verandah  the  box  can  be 
a  tight  fit.  Where  the  openings  are 
high  above  the  ground  thev  will  do 
better  in  being  no  lonorer  than  will 
allow  an  easv  transfer  in  or  out. 
Make  them  at  least  eight  inches  deep. 
The  width  can  be  fixed  according  to 
vour  fancv  or  to  suit  the  sill. 


To  Prevent  Seed  Failures. 

First.— A  proper  condition  of 
moisture  is  essential  in  raising 
plants  from  seed.  Saturating  the 
soil  is  as  injurious  as  conditions 
that  are  dry. 

Secondly— Cover  the  seeds  with 
no  more  earth  I  than  will  permit  the 
young  plant  to  push  its  way 
through  without  unduly  taxing  its 
powers.  The  depth,  of  course, 
will  vary  according  to  .the  seed  and 
the  nature  of  the  soil.  Small  seeds 
i only  require  covering,  larger  stock 
will  take  a  fair  coat  of  earth. 

Instead  of  using  a  piece  of  glass 
to  cover  a  box  in  which  seeds  have 
been  sown,  use  a  piece  of  blanket, 
and  keep  it  moist  for  a  few  days. 
Remove  same  as  soon  as  the  seed- 
lings are  through  the  soil.  , 

 ♦  ' 


The  New  Zealand  Insurance  Companv 
provides  Stock  owners  with  special 
facilities  for  securing  live  stock 
policies  with  most  lenient  conditions, 
specially  prepared  to  me^t  local  re- 
quirements, and  earning  death  from 
fire,  natural  causes  and  accident, 
whilst  foaling  risks  are  made  a 
speciality.  Most  farmers  recognise 
the  imnortanee  of  securing1  themselves 
ag-ainst  that  always  dread  possi- 
bility- of  fire,  and  many  of  our 
readers  are,  we  know,  insured  in  this 
direction  with  the  New  Zealand  Insur- 
ance Co.  Quite  a  large  number,  how- 
ever, who  regularly  insure  in  regard 
to  fire  do  not  seem  to  adequately 
realise  the  importance  of  holding 
policies  on  their  live  stock,  and,  ow- 
ing to  this  attitude,  heavy-  losses  on 
the  farm,  which  might  be  avoided, 
are  incurred.  Up  to  the  time  such 
policies  were  issued  by  the  New 
Ziealand  Insurance  Company  these 
losses  were,  of  course,  unavoidable 
but  under  present  conditions  the 
farmer  who  decides  to  carry  such  a 
risk  on  his  oyvn  shoulders  is  small, 
and  the  peace  of  mind  secured  there- 
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HOUSES  I 

GARDENS ! 

FA  RMS  ! 


If    you    want    a     House,    Farm  or 
Garden  satisfaction  will  be  guar- 
anteed if  you  consult 

H.  M.  CHARLICK, 

LAND  &  ESTATE  AGENT. 


Telephone  No.  850. 


Established  1880. 


GEORGE  LANDERS, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Saddler, 

251  &  253  RINOLE  STREET  BBST' 
ADELAIDE.  S.H. 

Npw  Market,  opposite  Knslish  and  (/jcottish  Bank 
and  at  No.  11  Ohappel  Street,  Norwood. 


MANUFACTURER  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  LE  ATHER 
GOODS. 

Harnees,  Saddlery,  and  Vehicles  of  every  description 
Plain  and  Fancy  Leather  Goods  Stocked  and  to  Order 
Seoond-hand  Harness  and  Vehicles  Bought,  Sold, 

or  Exchanged  for  New. 
All  Orders  and  Repairs  executed  with  dispatch. 
All  our  lines  can  b«  hired  by  the  day  or  by  the  week 
at  lowest  rate* 

A  LARGE  STOCK  OF  VEHICLES  ALWAYS  ONE 
HAND. 

lionet  and  Ponies  for  sale  (with  trials. 


by  is  itself  yvorth  the  outlay.  Rates 
and  particulars  can  be  obtained  from 
the  District  Agencies  of  the  Company, 
which  may  be  located  by  the  well- 
knoyvn  "  Maori  Head  "  agency  plate, 
or  from  the  manager,  ill2  King 
William  Street,  Adelaide.  In  addi- 
tion to  live  stock,  policies  are  issued 
by  the  Company  covering  the  policy 
holder  against  fire  and  marine  losses, 
accident,  employers'  indemnity,  plate 
glass,  fidelity  guarantee,  burglary, 
etc.,  thereby  reducing  the  risks  that 
need  necessarily  be  carried  by  the 
farmer  to  a  minumum  and  largely 
contributing  to  his  peace  of  m|ind. 
In  conclusion,  it  may  be  added  that 
the  claims  already  paid  by  the  New 
Zealand  Insurance  Companv  exceed 
the  large  sum  of  £8,250,000'. 


Wife  :  What  would  you  do,  George, 
f  you  were  left  a  widower?"  Hub: 
Oh,  I  snpposie  the  same  as  you  would 
I  if  you  were  left  a  widow.     Wife:  You 
•tlbrrid   wretch  !     You   told    me  you 
JOuld  never  care  for  anybody  else. 


BRITTEN'S  REGISTERED  DENTISTRY. 

ARTIFICIAL  TEETH  ON  EASY  WEEKLY  PAYMENTS. 
Painless  Extractions  One  Shilling.    Gold  Fillings.         Crown  and  Bridge 
work.         Only  Address — 

20,  CURRIE  STREET  (Opposite  Savings  Bank). 

Open  Saturday  Evening*  7  to  9  p.m.  Daily,  9  to  5.30.     Saturday.  0  to  1 

O.  F. 

HOUSE,  LAND,  AND  ESTATE  AGENCY. 
257,  GRENFELL  STREET  (opp.  New  Market!. 
Properties  of  all  descriptions — City  and  Suburban — for  investment.  Acres 
near  Morphettville,  just  suit  gardeners  for  nursery  work,  especially  adapted 
for  it  — real  good  honest  bargains.  Plans  forwarded  on  application.  A 
first  class  Separator  small  size,  as  good  as  new,  for  sale  at  half  price, 
Note  address— 257,  Grenfell  Street. 
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The  Cactus. 


The  Cactus  is  worthy  of  a  larger 
measure;  of  attention  than  it  lias  yet 
received,  both  a(  the  hands  of  the 
general  amateur  gardener  and  at  the 
hands  of  the  more  scientific  amateur 
florist,  who  delights  in  the  Miper- 
excellence  of  individual  blossoms.  The 
Cactus  in  ordinary  gardens  under 
simple)  conditions,  but  in  suitable 
situation  as  to  sun,  is.  during  its 
(lowering  season,  an  object  of  great 
beautv,  and  when  carefully  grown  the 

individual  blooms  can  be  made  attain 
a  size,  lustre,  and  delicate  beauty  sur- 
passing anything  in  the  floral  world, 
orchids  not  excepted,  and  some  of  the 
night  flowering  cereus  have  blooms  as 
an  ordinary  matter  12  inches  across, 
which  under  special  cultivation  can  be 
produced  as  large  as  2(1  inches  across. 

The  Cactus  (commonly  so  called), 
is  of  many  kinds,  amongst  which  arc 
the  echlinoeaclus,  mn'millaria,  opuntia, 
and  phyllocactus,  and  t  h  ■  epipliylum. 

All  classes  may  be  grown  from  seed, 
but  this  is  a  very  tedious  process,  as 
the  time  from  the  springing  of  the 
seed  to  the  flowering  period  is  from 
three  to  six  years,  according  to  the 
class  and  the  conditions  of  crow  ill,  so 
the  ordinary  .gardener  had  better 
leave  growing  cactus  from  seed  alone. 
However,  to  the  enthusiast  the  pro- 
duction of  new  forms  and  colours  in 
cacti,  by  cross  fertilisation,  presents 
a  wide  and  interesting  field,  and  one 
in  which  the  results  have  often  amply 
justified  the  care  and  time  given  to 
the  matter. 

The  seed  mav  be  procured  from  the 
ripe  fruit.  In  some  cases  a  little 
trouble  may  be  experienced  in  separat- 


ing the  seed  from  the  pulp,  but  this 
may  be  overcome  b\  washing  the  wed 
out  in  water,  and  drying  it  with 
blotting  paper.  After  (he  seed  is 
treed  from  the  fruit  it  is  well  to  let 
it  dr\    for  a  time  before  planting. 

When  dry  it  ma\  be  planted  im 
light  sand,  in  an  ordinary  seed-pan, 
but  it  must  be  protected  by  a  sheet 
of  glass  from  the  weather.  The  seed 
will  take  several  weeks,  and  some- 
times several  months  to  germinate, 
oud  if  appears  that  seed  onlv  slightly 
dried  will  germinate  quicker  than  seed 
dried  for  a  long  period,  but.  on  the 
other  hand,  seed  slightly  dried  is 
very  apt  to  soften  and  rot.  The  best 
time  to  plant  the  seed  seems  to  b< 
the  month  of  March — and  this  oorres 
ponds  with  the  period  when  the 
plants  start  a  period  of  vigorous 
growth.  In  the  life  of  the  cactus 
(here  is  an  alternation  of  growth  and 
cessation  of  growth,  with  the  young 
Seedling    as    well    as  the    grown  plant. 

The  easier  way,  however,  is  by  ob- 
taining cuttings.  Prom  October  to 
March  every  cut/ting  taken  and  planted 
with  reasonable  care  will  strike  and 
grow,  in  almost  anv  soil  and  under 
any  condilion — in  the  colder  months 
the  matter  is  one  of  some  doubt,  but 
with  carp  and  attention  a  fair  result 
can  be  relied  upon.  Of  the  eereus 
there  is  scarcely  anv  room  for  choice 
as  to  a  cutting,  only  bear  in  mind, 
the  thicker  the  cutting  the  more 
robust  and  more  speedily  matured  will 
the  plant  be.  Of  the  opuntias  a-  com- 
plete joint  or  section  forms  a  good 
cutting,  in  the  plyllocactus  the  best 
cutting  is  one  cut  across  the  fleshy 
part  of  the  growth,  rather  than  where 
the  wood  runs  thin  at  the  ioints.  In 
the  summer  months  it  is  well  to  let 
le  cutting  of  cereus  or  phyllocactus 


THE  BURNING  SUMMER  HEAT 

MAKES  MAN  AND  HORSES  LANGUID  AND  WEARY,  BUT  IT 

Makes  no  difference  to  the  "  VICTORIA." 


And  that  is  just  the  reason  why  you  should  have  a  "  VICTORIA  "  Petrol 
Engine  on  your  Farm  AT  ONOF,  if  you  do  not  already  possess  one.  Men 
that  are  tired  and  weary  with  the  Summer  heat  cannot  eet  through  their 
usual  amount  of  work,  and  the  same  applies  to  horses,  and  hence  Their 
labour  becomes  more  costly.  Not  so  with  the  "  Victoria."  it  will  go  just 
as  well  in  the  Summer  Sun  as  at  any  other  time  :  it  does  just  the  same 
amount  of  work.  All  vou  have  to  do  is  to  start  it  and  leave  it — it  will 
look  after  itself.  Running  costs  are  only  ONE  PENNY  'PER  HOUR  This 
is  one  of  the  many  reasons  which  prove  the  sound  sensibility  of  Stal- 
ling one  or  more  "  VICTO  RlAS  "   on   your  property. 

Leading  features  of  the  "  VICTORIA  "  :— 

L  Uses  only  3  pints  of  Petrol  per  hour  on  full  load. 

2.  No  circulating  pump  for  cool  ing  purposes. 

3.  Easy  starting. 

4.  Petrol  supply  by  gravitation. 

5.  Magneto  driven  by  oscillation. 

6.  Eloor   space  4  feet  6  inches    by  3  feet. 


Sole  Agent 

D.   THOMSON,  • 

EAGLE  FOUNDRY      -      -      -  GAWLER. 


remain  in  a  shady  place  for  from  a 
day  to  two  or  three  days,  or  even 
longer,  till  the  cut  is  thoroughly 
healed  over  and  dried.  This  p<«riod 
of  drying  must  be  judged  by  the 
substance  and  fleshiness  of  the  cut- 
ting— the  longer  they  can  be  so  left 
drying  the  better,  as  the  rooting  is 
found  to  be  better,  but  in  no  case 
should  they  be  left  so  long  as  to  let 
any  withering  or  drying  of  the  cut- 
ting set  in,  though  even  if  such  wither- 
ing does  set.  in,  it  will  not  mean  loss 
of  the  cutting,  but  merely  a  longer 
period  before  it  will  start  into  growth. 
Cuttings  left  for  many  weeks,  till 
quite  leathery,  can  be  grown,  and 
will  strike  and  form  good  plants.  A 
slip  that  is  yellow  with  age  and 
incipient  rot  cannot  be  struck  ; 
though  a  slip  so  tinted  by  the  sun, 
and  otherwise  sound,  will  form  a 
good  cutting.  In  the  winter  months 
it  is  essential  that  the  cutting 
should  be  properly  and  thoroughly 
healed  across  a  cut,  even  if  the  cut- 
tings have  to  be  dried  till  they  be- 
come leathery.  If  this  is  not  care- 
fully done)  the  cuttings  below  the 
ground  will,  rot  away  to  ground 
level— the  cutting  above  ground  level, 
can,  however,  be  treated  as  a  fresh 
cutting,  and  may  be  induced  to 
strike,  though  when  the  rot  has  once 
started,  it  seems  to  get  into  the  sys- 
tem of  the  cutting,  which  may,  how- 
ever, be  cut  back  again  and  again, 
and  the  cut  dried,  then  it  may  be^ 
replanted  each  time  with  a  fair  hope 
of  success  in  the  fact  that  the  cold 
months  will  be  merging  into  the 
warm  ones,  and  striking  will  bet 
easier. 

In  the  summer  any  soil  will  do  to< 
strike  cuttings  in,  provided  it  has  a 
fair  amount  of  sun  and  a  fair  amount 
of  drainage,  a  speedy  rooting  will  re- 
sult if  the  soil  is  kept  slightly  moist, 
but  not  wet.  In  the  winter,  cuttings 
are  more  certain  of  striking  if  planted 
in   well-drained  pots.      A  number  ofj 

cuttings  almost  touching  may  be  struck 
in  a  larger    not,  but    in  preference  a] 
pot    that     will    just    hold  the  cutting 
should  be  used  :  the  cutting  should  be 
in  the  soil   from   1    to  3  inches  deiep 

according    to  its  size  and  substance; 
For     potting     cuttings    in    the  cooB 
months    the    best     soil    is  one-third 
sharp  sand  (or  better,  brick  broken  tl 
the  size  of  a   sweet   oea   seed) ,   one- 1 
third  spongy  porous  leaf  mould,  and" 
onp-third  coarse  charcoal,  a  few  small 
pieces  of  old  plaster  or  old  lime  that 
has  heen  thoroughly  wetted  and  dried 
in    lumps — this    compost     has  in  it 
sufficient   soil  to  indue-  root  growtHj 
is  absolutely)    porons,   and  preserves 
the  cutting  from  rot.     After  planting 
the    cuttings  in    this    compost  they 
should  be  watered   to  set   them,  and 
after  that  very  little    water  will  be 
needed   till  the  warmer  weather  :  the 
soil   should   be  kept  just    (not  dust) 
dry-. 

-  The  eehinocactus  and  mamillaria  are 
not  propagated  by  cuttings,  thoup-h 
the  plant  cut  in  halves  horizontally 
will  strike  and  grow. 

On  the  ribs  of  the  eehinocactus 
miniature  reproductions '  of  the  plant 
appear,  which  can  be  readily  broken 
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off,  and  they  readily  take  root  and 
increase  in  size.  The  ManiUlaria  can 
be  propagated  by  pieces  of  the  plant 
broKen  on  in  much  the",  same  way 
though  their  habit  of  growth  is  some- 
what different  from  the  echinoeactus. 

Having  produced  the  rooted"  plt>|Ut, 
the  next  question  is  how  best  to 
bring  it  to  perfection.  First,  in  the 
open  garden  the  best  soil  for  all 
Classes  is  a  well  drained  one,  rich 
with  old  manure,  loose,  and  full  ot 
old  building  mat.rial — stones,  broken 
bricks,  and  mortar  ;  it  is  found  that 
the  smaller  roots  clasp  and  fix  them- 
selves on  to  such  material,  the 
evident  reason  being  that  when  the 
soil  is  baked  and  dry  these  stones  and 
bricks  hold  a  certain  amount  of 
moisture  ;  and  the  lime  has  a,  pre- 
servative effect  on  the  roots  which 
in  a  wet  winter  are  liable  to  rot,  as 
well  as  furnishing  the  plant  with  a 
constituent  it  requires  for  its  well- 
•being.  In  the  open  garden  the  best 
position  for  the  plant  is  on  a  warm 
northern  wall  or  fence,  and  for  the 
night-blooming  cereus  classes,  such  a 
position  cannot  be  beaten  ;  however, 
for  the  phyllocactus  it  has  its  disad- 
vantages, as  the  flowers  in  the  strong 
sun  more  quickly  lose  their  brilliant 
colour,  and  without  withering  are 
Kable  to  become  bleached  in  patches, 
and  the  buds    opening   more  quickly 


A.  R.  CRESWICK, 

DENTIST 

(Late  with  Eskell  &  Tattersall). 
VICTORIA  SQUARE  W.,  ADELAIDE. 
(Near  Post  Office). 

ALL  WORK  GUARANTEED. 

Artilicial  Teeth  made  and  misfitting 
Teeth  remodelled.  Teeth  Scaled,  stop- 
ped and  Extracted.  Laughing  Gas  ad- 
ministered.    Painless  Extraction. 

Consultation  and  Advice  Free. 

Country  districts  visited  regularly. 

See  dailies  for  dates. 


T.  W.  INGHAM, 

Manufacturer   of    Planter   and  Cement 
Ornaments,  Fibrous  Ceilings,  Cornices 
and  Arches  a  Specialty. 

His  Workmanship  in  the  principal 
Villas  around  Adelaide  and  in  the 
Country  Tovnships,  has  given  him  a 
reputatior.  for  the  most  up-to-date 
Artistic  Work  or  Fibrous  Ceilings. 

They  are  non-conductors  of  heat, 
cold,  sound,  dust,  and  fireproof,  and 
eive  deep  relief  and  under-cut,  there- 
fore stand  out  well  with  straight  and 
■harp  harresses.  50  designs  to  select 
from.  Estimates  Given. 

WORKSHOP  AND  SHOWROOMS- 
VICTORIA  PLACE,  at  Back  of  Govt. 
Offices,  Adelaide. 


the  flowers  do  not  attain  such  a  size 
as  those  grown  more  in  the  shade. 
Thus  in  the  open  sun,  though  the 
plant  is  more  vigorous,  the  flowers 
are  less  beautiful.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  classes  of  cacti  that  can- 
not thrive  in  this  open  sunlight,  but 
such  are  the  exception  and  not  the 
rule.  In  the  open  garden  probably 
the  most  magnificent  flowers  from 
either  the  oereus  or  the  phyllocactus 
can  be  got  by  selecting  and  staking 
out  a  branch  from  a  plant  and  dis- 
budding and  shading  the  chosen  bud 
in  the  same  manner  as  you  would 
treat  any  other  class  of  bloom  for 
such  is  the  object,  the  bud  chosvn 
should  be  fairly  in  the  middle  of  the 
branch,  that  is,  having  an  equal 
length  from  the  tip  to  the  bud  and 
from  the  bud  to  the  joint  with  the 
main  plant.  For  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  forcing  by  manure  at  the 
time  of  the  opening  of  the  bud  has 
very  little  effect  on  the  flower — the 
bud  and  blossom  seeming  to  draw  all 
its  requirements  from  the  moisture  and 
nourishment  stored  in  the  branch  it- 
self, and  this  will  be  seen  to  be 
the  case  from  the  branch  becqming,  as 
the  bloom  matures,  shrivelled  and 
leathery.  It  will  be  found  that  a 
large  number  of  buds  come  almost 
to  maturity,  but  on  the  first  one  or 
two  flowers  opening  and  drawing  on 
the  supplies  in  the  branch,  these  buds 
mostly  fall  off,,  leaving  the  less 
mature  buds.  Therefore  it  is  desir- 
able, if  it  is  intended  to  have  several 
blooms  on  a  branch,  to  disbud  all 
except,  say,  one  bud  for  every  eight 
or  ten  inches,  leaving  on  a  branch  of 
say  2  feet  long  the  two  largest  buds, 
with  a  foot  at  least  between  them 
and  the  two  smallest.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  in  a  well  treated 
phyllocactus  of  the  better  type  the 
blooms  will  easily  be  six  inches 
across,  and  two  such  blooms  within  a 
space  of  a  couple  of  feet  are  a 
magnificent  spectacle. 

For  pot  culture  the  cactus  is  also 
very  well  adapted,  and  one  or  two 
excellent  blossoms'  of  six  inches 
diameter  may  be  got  on  a  i;ine 
month?.'  old  cutting  of  phyllocactus  in 
a  four-inch  pot.  The  potting  soil  for 
all  classes  should  be,  say,  half 
porous  half-rotted  leaves,  one  quarter 
broken  building  material  (brick  and 
lime  plaster  about  the  size  of  marbles 
or  dice),  one  quarter  old  rot/ted  cow 
manure.  To  this  add  some  pieces  of 
charcoal  and  some  sea  sand.  This 
compost  should  be  of  such  consistency 
that  water  will  at  once  pass  through 
it,  leaving  it  moist  but  not  wet  or 
muddy.  To  get  the  highest  results 
from  cactus  this  porous  soil  and  per- 
fect drainage  is  necessary. 

Having  our  cutting  rooted  it  may 
be  potted  for  its  first  blossoming  into 
from  a  four  to  a  six-inch  pot  ac- 
cording to  the  vigour  of  the  variety. 
After  potting  they  should  be  lightly 
watered  at  intervals  until  it  is  seen 
that  growth  is  commencing,  when  the 
waterings  should  be  more  frequent, 
and  when  full  growth  is  attained 
liquid  cow  manure  should  be  freely 
applied,  Vigorous  growth  generally 
takes  place    in  the    autumn,    and  is 


checked  in  the  winter,  to  continue  in 
early  spring.  The  first  indication  of 
buds  for  the  main  crop  of  blooms  is 
seen  from  late  autumn  to  early 
spring  or  early  summer,  when  the 
blooms  are  in  their  glory.  After  the 
blooming  the  plants  lake  a  period  of 
rest  and  look  woebegone  and  ex- 
hausted. During  this  period  they 
should  be  kept  just  barely  moist,  till 
they  show  signs  of  revival  and  new 
growth,  when  water  and  liquid  manure 
may  again  be  applied  as  before  direct- 
ed— a  concise  rule  is  to  water  in  pro- 
portion to  the  growth  of  the  plant. 
Now  to  promote  blossoming  the  wood 
must  be  ripened,  the  fleshy  shoot 
grown  in  the  shade  will  not  always 
throw  buds.  To  induce  it  to  do  so 
it  must  get  into  the  hardening  sun- 
light for  a  period.  Pots  started  on  a 
bhelf  on  an  eastern  sheltered  aspect 
throw  fine  shoots,  and  if  these  pots 
are,  during  the  winter  check,  placed 
in  a  northerly  aspect,  the  wood  will 
ripen  well,  and  on  the  appearance  of 
buds  may  be  again  returned  to  the 
more  sheltered  eastern  aspect,  and 
when  about  to  bloom  may  be  taken 
to  some  warm  place  out  of  the  direct 
sun  and  out  of  the  wind,  where  the 
blossoms  may  expand  uninjured.  It 
should  not  be  a  place  where  the  at- 
mosphere is  humid,  such  as  a  cool, 
moist  bush  house. 

Amongst  the  phyllocactus  the 
blooms  are  of  all  sizes  from  an  inch 
across  to  ten  inches,  and  vary  in 
colour  from  white  and  yellow  to 
orange  brown  and  deep  reds  through 
every  shade  of  pink  and  all  sorts  of 
elusive,  indescribable  aurora  and  rain- 
bow tints  and  blends.  ,  The  cereus 
have  the  largest  blooms,  but  have 
not  such  a  wide  range  of  colour  as 
the  phyllocactus,  the  night-flowering 
cereus  will  have  a  blossom  20  inches 
across,  a  veritable  Arabian  Nights 
sort  of  flower,  opening  in  all  its 
chaste  and  delicate  beauty  late  in  the 
afternoon  and  drooping  with  the 
dawn. 

The  opuntias  have  none  of  the 
beauty  of  the  cereus  or  phyllocactus, 
and  are  of  the  same  class  as  our 
common  prickly  pear,  the  formation 
being  larger  or  smaller,  more  oblong 
or  more  rounded,-  according  to  the 
variety  :  the  larger  varieties,  however, 
form  striking  objects,  when  skilfully 
Used  in  landscape  gardening. 

The  echinoeactus  have  some  of  the 
beauty  of  bloom  of  the  phyllocactus, 
and  are  interesting  plants  when  used 
for  hybridisation,  or  when  grafted  on 
cereus  stocks  to  form  grotesques. 

The  mamillaria  are  curiously  formed 
plant;,  and  are  interesting  more  for 
their  quaint  forms  than  their  flowers, 
and  in  some  varieties  make  pretty  pot 
plants,  more  especially  the  varieties 
that  are  known  for  their  bright  fruit. 

Tn  closing  this  paper  I  may  say 
that  all  the  classes  above  mentioned 
may  be  grafted  one  upon  the  other 
forming  at  will  grotesque  forms  and 
combinnt  irvns.  — The  Amateur  Qar- 
dener. 
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The  Dahlia. 


Not  to  grow  dahlias  these  days 
is  to  be  quite  behind  the  times. 
The  Cactus  class  has  enjoyed  a 
long  run  of  popularity,  and  lias 
perhaps  reached  its  zenith,  at  all 
events,  lor  the  time  being.  CM  the 
other  varieties  the  old  fashioned 
"  Show  "  is  practically  dead,  but 
the  single,  the  collarette,  and  the 
paeony-llowered,  appear  to  be  just 
coming  into  their  own,  in  the 
matter  of  public  favor.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  these  types  include 
some  of  the  grandest  llowerinjr 
pi. uits  of  the  autumn  garden.  Ade- 
laide nurserymen  have  fortunately 
foreseen  the  growing  favor  which 
they  enjoy,  so  that  the  amateur 
gardener  will  find  a  very  wide  se- 
lection of  varieties  to  choose  from. 

Probably  there  is  no  plant  which 
gives  such  abundant  return  for 
anv  care  given  it  ;  and  of  course 
the  root  being  perennial  and  in- 
creasing from  year  to  year,  a  large 
stock  may  be  quickly  worked  up 
from  an  original  expenditure  of  a 
lew  shillings. 

\Y'e  forgot  to  mention  the  pom- 
pom class,  this  is  likely  to  be  as 
popular  as  either  of  the  other 
sorts.  The  diminutive  blooms  have 
all  the  characteristics  ol  the  type, 
and  the  plants  are  such  abundant 
llowerers  that  they  quickly  earn 
for  themselves  a  leading  place  in 
the  gardener's  heart.  The  long- 
stemmed,  mam-colored  blooms  are 
excellent  for  house  decoration,  and 


with  reasonable  care  have  the  ad- 
ditional merit  of  lasting  an  un- 
usually long  time  in  water..  Their 
season  of  ilowering  is — if  the  plants 
are  kept  well  picked — a  long  one, 
and  coming,  as  the  dahlia  does,  at 
the  end  of  autumn,  they  make  a 
bright  displaj  at  a  time  when  the 
rest  of  the  garden  is  losing  its 
summer  glory.  They  are,  of 
course,  one  of  the  hardiest  of 
plants,  and  with  watering,  mulch- 
ing, liquid  manure,  and  frequent 
cultivation,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  most  amateurish  ol 
amateurs,  enjoying  a  blaze  of 
color,  in  great  variety  of  form,  for 
inanv  weeks  of  the  year. 

The  following  notes  will  be  found 
helpful  by  the  manv  whom  we  hope 
will  take  up  the  Dahlia  this  year — 

Towards  the  end  oi  this  month 
and  the  beginning  of  December  is 
the  best  time  for  planting  all 
varieties  of  the  dahlia.  The  dis- 
advantages of  too  early  planting 
are  that  the  plants  will  then 
bloom  in  the  hottest  of  our  hot 
weather,  and  the  blooms  are  often 
scorched  and  spoilt  before  they  are 
properly  opened,  whereas  when 
planted  on  the  later  date  they 
come  into  bloom  in  the  cooler 
months  of  autumn,  the  flowers  are 
finer  and  last  longer,  and  are  al- 
together more  satisfactory. 

—  Soil.  — 

The  dahlia  is  a  greedy  feeder, 
and  delights  in  the  richest  of  soils. 
Far    this    reason    the    beds  (and 
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they  always  do  best  when  plante 
out  into  beds  by  themselves 
should  have  a  thorough  prepan 
tion  beforehand.  Cover  the  be 
thickly  with  manure,  cowdung 
yon  can  get  it,  but  stable  mannr 
will  do.  Dig  deeply  and  turn  i 
in.  A  week  later  repeat  the  opei 
ation,  and  the  bed  is  rea;dy  fo| 
planting.  This  thorough  prepar 
tion  of  the  dahlia  bed  is  one  of  th 
chief  aids  to  the  successful  cultiva 
tion  of  this  plant. 

—  Position  of  the  Bed.  — 

The  best  position  for  a  dahliJ. 
bed  is  one  where  the  plants  mal 
receive  any  amount  of  sunlighl 
and  warmth,  but  where  they  arl 
•  at  the  same  time  protected  fronll 
all  boisterous  winds.  The  growtl 
is  very  brittle,  and  even  wherl 
tying  and  staking  have  been  carel 
fully  attended  to,  are  very  liabli 
to  injury  from  this  cause. 

—  Transplanting.  — 

This  should  be  done  towards  th 
end  of  this  month.  The  plants 
propagated  from  cuttings  or  din 
sion  of  the  root,  should  not  lo 
best  results  be  nearer  than  4ft.  t< 
rath  other,  and  some  of  the  gros: 
and  tall  growers  will  have  to  bi 
placed  5  and  even  6ft.  apart.  Be 
fore  planting  mark  the  posdtioi 
that  each  plant  is  to  occupy  wit1 
a  small  stake.  Make  a  hole  larg: 
enough  to  contain  all  the  root- 
and  deep  /enough  to  allow  of  a  de 
pression  being  made  around  1 
without  exposing  the  tuber.  Th 
idea  of  the  saucer-like  depressioi 
round  each  plant  is  to  give  roorr 
to  accommodate  a  mulch  and  tc 
prevent  the  escape  of  water  whet 
watered. 


Place  stakes  early  in  position 
These  may  be  made  of  bamboo  01 
jarrah,  and  should  be  at  least  t 
or  7ft.  in  length.  When  the  growtl 
is  a  foot  long  it  is  time  to  make 
the  first  tie.  Th>2  best  tying 
material  is  "  raffia,."  procurable  at 
the  nurserymen's. 

As  the  plants  grow,  water  and 
hoe  regularly,  for  the  ground 
should  never  be  allowed  to -become 
either  dry  or  hard.  Once  a  week, 
after  a  drink  of  clean  water  has 
been  given,  give  a  dose  of  weak 
liquid  manure.  This  application  of 
manure  water  to  do  the  most 
good  should  be  such  that  it 
reaches  the  whole  of  the  root 
area. 

—  Propagation.  — 

The  dahlia  is  propagated  by 
seed,  by  division  of  the  root,  and 
by  cuttings." 

By  Seed. — Seed  may  be  sown 
this   month.      Sow  it  in   a  seed 
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box  containing  a  well-drained 
sandy  loam.  The  seed  is  exceed- 
ingly easv  to  raise,  and  will  come 
up  as  thickly  and  evenly  as  zinnia 
seed.  When  the  seedlings  have  four 
or  six  leaves  pricK  them  out  singly 
into  small  pots  (3in.  diameter) 
containing  ai  nice  loose  and  rich 
sod.  W  hen  the}'  become  estab- 
lished in  these,  and  are  throwing 
out  fresh  leaves,  transplant  into  a 
prepared  bed,  leaving  a  space  of 
two  or  three  feet  between  each. 
Give  a  good  watering  as  soon  as 
they  are  put  out,  ana  a  mulching 

t  of  some  short  sts/jle  manure.  It 

t  is  also  a  good  plan  to  place  a 
stake  in  position     at     the  same 

'  time,  so  that  it  mav  be  ready 
when  the  stem  of  the  seedling 
requires  tying.  Keep  the  ground 
between  the  seedlings  hoed,  so  that 

\  no  weeds  mav  cumber  the  ground, 
and  the  moisture  prevented  from 
escaping. 

By    Division  of  the  Root.— This 
I  is  the  way  most  commonly  prac- 
tised by  amateurs,  because    it  is 
F  so    easy    and  simple.      The  only 
thing  to  be  careful  of  is  to  be  sure 
that  a  piece  of  the    crown   is  on 
i  each    division,    otherwise    it  can 
make  no  growth.     The  best  me- 


thod is  to  start  them  into  growth 
Jirst  by  placing  them  in  moist 
sand,  and  then  with  a  sharp  and 
stout  knife  divide  up  the  roots, 
so  that  there  is  at  least  one  green 
shoot  on  each. 

By  Outlines. —  the  best  c actings 
are  made  oi  trie  snoots  wmm 
spring  irom  the  crown.  io  secure 
tnesc  cue  tubers  snouiu  nav©  ueeii 
l.iacea  in  a  box  nne^  wi^..  Sanu 
ana  placeo  in  a  sunny  position  in 
September.  To  grow  uiese  ana 
later  ones,  iveep  tne  sanci  m  the 
box  moist,  ana  tne  tubers  will 
soon  throw  out  shoots,  when  these 
are  oins.  long  they  are  read}-. 
Taive  them  oh  close  to  the  tuber 
with  a  sharp  knife,  insert  tne 
cuttings  in  pots  containing  a  nice 
loose  sod  and  an  inch  of  pure 
sand  on  top.  If  the  pots  may  be 
placed  in  a  propagating  house  or 
on  a  hot  bed  so  much  the  better, 
but  if  these  conveniences  are  ab- 
sent place  them  in  a  warm  yet 
shaded  place.  As  soon  as  the 
cuttings  show  that  they  have 
struck,  by  showing  new  growth, 
repot  them  off  singly,  using  a  lit- 
tle richer  soil,  some  in  which 
powdered  cowdung  has  been  mixed. 
When  the  roots  comfortably  fill 
fill  these  they  are  ready  for  trans- 
planting. 

 ♦  ■ 

Potting  Hints  for  Amateurs. 

Plants  of  all  kinds,  when  being 
re-potted,  require  clean  pots,  a< 
size  larger  than  those  they  have 
been  taKen  out  of,  so  that  there 
ma}-  be  space  enough  left  between 
the  plants  ball  of  roots  and  pot 
for  the  addition  of  fresh  material 
to  keep  up  vigorous  growth. 
Along  with  cleanliness,  drainage 
demands  careful  attention,  for  no 
matter  what  the  plant  is  or  how 
good  the  soil  may  be,  if  drainage 
is  defective  failure  may  be  ex- 
pected. Plant  pots  should  be 
drained  according  to  size — one  piece 
of  broken  pot  into  a  thumb-pot, 
three  or  four  into  a  3-inch  pot, 
and  so  on.  The  larger  the  pot 
the  more  pieces  of  broken  pots  are 
required.  All  should  be  carefully 
placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot, 
keeping  the  spherical  side  of  the 
broken  pieces  uppermost.  When  the 
flower  pots  are,  say,  8  inches  and 
upwards  in  diameter,  a  ,few  large 
pieces  should  be  placed  in  the  bot- 
tom and  covered  with  a  handful 
or  two  of  pot-shreds  broken  up  to 
the  size  of  nuts,  and  freed  from 
dust.  This,  with  some  moss  or 
fibrous  turf  laid  on  the  top, 
firmed  and  levelled,  will  be  found 
to  answer  its  purpose  well. 

The  size  of  the  pot  the  plant  is 
being  moved  into   must  be  decided 


on  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
plant.  Slow-growing  plants  should 
not  be  allowed  too  much  space, 
as  the  soil  tends  to  become  sour 
before  the  roots  can  fully  occupy 
it.  Sometimes  such  plants  are 
greatly  benefited  bv  having  their 
existing  mass  of  roots  slightly 
reduced,  and  then  re-planted  in  a 
pot  of  the  same  size  containing 
clean  drainage  and  fresh  soil.  This 
operation  must  be  accomplished 
at  the  plant's  season  of  starting 
into  growth.  Quick  growing  and 
gross-feeding  plants  require  liberal 
treatment,  consequentlv  must  have 
more  pot  room.  In  every  case 
there  should  be  room  enough 
around  the  root  mass  when  in  the 
pot  for  placing  and  firming  the 
compost  in  such  manner  that  no 
vacuum  may  occur,  so  that  when 
watered  the  whole  may  receive 
equal  benefit.  For  obvious  reasons 
such  flower  pots  should  not  be 
filled  too  full'  of  soil  ;  leaving 
about  \  inch  from  the  top  allows 
convenient  room  for  watering, 
without  risk  of  washing  the  soil 
over  the  sides  of  the  pot  in  an 
untidy  fashion.  In  this  manner 
of  potting  there  is  also  sufficient 
space  left  for  giving  liquid  nourish- 
ment to  gross-feeding  plants. 

Further  nourishment  to  such 
plants  can  be  effectively  supplied 
'bv  top-dressing,  when  all  the  old 
soil  should  be  removed  from  the 
top  of  the  roots  and  replaced  by 
fresh  material  in  which  a  sprink- 
ling of  some  artificial  manure  has 
been  mixed.  This  is  an  excellent 
plan  for  sustaining  the  energy  of  a 
plant  which  mav  be  considered  too 
large  to  be  disturbed.  Soil  should 
be  kept  fairlv  moist,  not  in  a  state 
of  dust-dryness,  but  so  that  it 
can  be  comfortably  worked  among 
with  the  hands.  For  the  majority 
of  our  greenhouse  plants  a  mix- 
ture of  leaf  soil,  loam  and  sand 
makes  a  suitable  potting  compost' 
For  young  plants  light  material 
should  be  used  that  is,  mostly 
sand  and  leaf  soil  ;  for  old  plants 
more  loam  may  be  added. 
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Amateur  Floral  Decorations 


To  the  lover  <>t  flowers  thwa  is  joy 
in  sharing  with  others  the  pleasure  to 
be  derived  from  their  beauty. 

In  the-  garden,  in  their  natural  'form 
is  to  be  found  the  greatest  beauty  of 
(lowers,  but  fortunately  they  may  be 
separated  from  where  they  grew  and 
retain  much  di  their  beauty  so  that 
we  may  share  with  others  the  delight 
of  their  contemplat  ion,  in  our  ho,m.'>, 
or  elsewhere.  Gathered  in  loose 
sprays  or  with  more  formal  arrange- 
ments of  what  we  oal]  boquets  is  the 
most  useful  manner  o'f  assembling 
flowers  to  show  their  beauty  in  a 
decorative  way,  or  to  enhance  the 
enjoyment  of  some  occasion. 

The  present  tendency  to  group  to- 
gether separate  kinds  and  even 
separate  shades  of  color  of  one  kind 
of  flower  is  commendable  and  yet  we 
desird  change  and  variety,  and  we 
sometimes  choose  to  have  van  ing 
tones  of  color  in  our  groups.  Then 
it  becomes  necessary  to  consider 
harmony  of  colors.  Most  generally, 
though  not  always,  we  find  that  there 
is  no  decided  shock  to  our  sense  of 
the  fitness  of  association  when  group- 
ing together  the  various  colors  of  anv 
one  variety  of  flowers.  Those  who 
have  made  a  scientific  study  of  color 
harmony  can  tell  us  all  about  color 
complements  and  dissect  the  rainbow 
to  illustrate  their  ideas1.  We  nelad  not 
burden  our  minds  with  set  rules,  nor 
must  we  be  able  to  define  the  various 
distinctions  between  lavender,  mauve, 
ecru,  with  the  varying  shades  of  lilac' 
bluish  purple,  and  heliotrope,  or  the 
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liner  distinction  of  red,  from  pink  and 
rose  through  carmine,  magenta, 
solferino,  cerise,  or  mson  and  scarlet, 
to  know  it'  we  have  placed  together 
shades  which  seem  to  clash,  like  false 
notes  in  music.  The  one  who  cannot 
discern  litness  of  association  in  colors 
after  careful  comparison,  will  not  be 
helped  much  by  committing  to  memory 
set  rules  on  color  harmony. 

It  is  accepted  as  orthodox  in  floral 
arrangement  that  wc  may  make  free 
use  of  white  or  green  among  other 
shades  of  color  for  contrast  or  an 
effect  of  finish,  and  wt  it  ?s  often 
necessary  to  consider  how  the  green 
shall  be  placed  next  our  flowers. 
Pansies  and  many  other  flowers  may 
nestle  among  foliage  without  loss  of 
good  effect,  but  try  your  asters, 
zinnias,  dahlias,  and  many  other 
varieties  in  various  ways  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  beauty  of  the 
flowers  is  most  effective  when  kept 
above  the  foliage  as  Nature  has  pro- 
vided. 

ft  is  generally  the'  case  that  the 
foliage  of  anv  particular  kind  of 
flower  is  the  most  suitable  accompani- 
ment, but  it  is  not  always  convenient 
to  provide  snch,  and  the  add  tional 
gri  en  is  often  unnecessary  when  the 
flowers  are  in  vases.  If  the  flowers 
are  carried  in  the  hand,  or  arranged 
in  a  spray,  some  finish  below  the 
flowers  is  necessary  in  addition  to  the 
trying  on   of  ribbon. 

The  professional  florist  makes  pro- 
vision for  a  supple  of  gresn  foliage 
for  use  as  occasion  requires,  cither 
with  boquets  or  designs    The  strictly 
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amateur  flower  grower  is  not  likely  to  ' 
have  a  supply  of  smilax,  the  ornamen-  . 
tal  varieties  of  asparagus,  or  suitable 
ferns,  therefore,  use  must  be  made  of 
whatever  material  is  to  be  had.  For 
use  as  supplementary  green,  divided 
foliage  is  desirable.  We  may  as  a 
makeshift  at  times  make  use  ofjj 
the  leaves  of  schizanthus,  cosmos, 
aquilegias,  and  some  ferns  with  more 
suitable  material  if  it  is  to  be  had. 
Immature  foliage  wilts  easily,  there-- 
fcrre  that  which  is  full  grown  should 
be  used  if  detached  from  its  branches. 
It  should  be  placed  in  water  in  a 
cool  place  for  several  hours  before 
being  used  in  a  bouquet  or  design. 
The  one  w-ho  is  generous  with  flowers 
will  be  rewarded  with  more,  because 
gathering  of  flowers  prevents  seed- 
bearing,  thus  inducing  the  plant  .  toi 
produfe  more.  For  house  or  other 
indoor  decoration,  perhaps  no  flowers 
are  more  satisfactory  ,  than  the 
gladioli.  They  are  so  lasting  through 
renewal,  by  succession  of  flowers  until 
last  bud  has  expanded.  Much 
satisfaction  can  be  had  from  the 
gladiolus  by  growing  a  number  of 
each  shade  in  several  choice  kinds'. 
Many  kinda  of  flowers  as  for  instance 
the  snapdragon  have  to  a  consider- 
able extent  the  quality  of  renewal 
through  development  of  succeeding 
buds.  Nearly  all  of  our  hardy 
perennials  are  suitable  for  cut  flowers, 
and  many  of  them  will  give  a  succes- 
sion if  the  first  flowers  are  used  and 
the  plants  are  kept  well  cultivated. 
A  goblet  and  saucedish  give  oppor- 
tunity for  a  combination  of  flowers 
with  the  longer  stemmed!  varieties 
above  and  short  stemmed  flowers  like 
pansies,  balsam,  or  alyssum  in  the 
flat  dish  below.  When  arranging 
flowers  in  platters  or  shallow  dishes 
it  is  not  always  convenient  to  pro- 
vide sand  or  moss  as  a  supporting 
material.  A  few  leaves  and  stems  of 
plants— it  may  be  clover  event — serva 
to  keep  the  flowers  above  the  water. 
A  piece  of  wire  netting  can  often  be 
used  to  advantage  as  a  support  to 
the  flowers  in  these   flat  arrangements. 

I    have  known    V>f  ladies  who  have 
shown  wonderful  ingenuity  in  combin- 
ing moss  and  wire  and  twine    as  8B 
base  for  beautiful  cieations  in  floral 
work.     There  are  times  when  friend] 


j|?  THIS    IS    THE    PLACE!  ^ 

!  STAND  STILL  MY  STEED  !  f 

<fc  Let  me  review  the  scene.  vl/ 

J   For  the  sum  of  £2  Cash  we  will  deliver  to  the  Adelaide  Railway  Station  the  following  goods  jjj 

carefully  packed.   It  you  want  them  put  on  board  boat  at  Port  Adelaide,  add  1/-  extra.  * 

(fi      Bag  best  White  Sugar,  iA,  66  lbs.,  at  one  penny  per  lb.  ...         ...  O    5    6  ^ 

(f)      1  handy  Scrub  Brush,  3d.  1  bar  No.  1  Soap,  3d.      ...         ...         ...0   0    6  <p 

^      i  tins  Jam,  ]/-  1  tin  Kippered  Herrings,  3d.       „.         ...  O    1    3  »(, 

jm      2  lbs.  best  Currants,  6d.  1  lb.  best  Raisins,  3d.      ...         ...         ...  O   O    9  M 

£      1  lb.  White  Starch,  3d.  1  lb.  Candles,  3d  „.         ...  O   O  6 

<fc      l  ib.  tin  Baking  Powder,  3d.  1  doz.  Matches,  Id.  ...  ...  O   O  4 

£      1  lb.  Extract  Soap,  2d.  2  packets  Mixed  Spice,  Id.  „         ...  O   0   3  & 

A      i  lb.  Lemon  Peel,  Id.  2  tins  Fresh  Herrings,  6d.  ...         ...  O   O    ^  \\) 

$      1-lb.  tin  Alkali  for  Scrubbing,  2d.     1  lb.  Mixed  Lollies,  2d.    ...         ...         ...  O   0    4  & 

4fv      20  lb.  tin  gross  weight  Our  2/-  Tea  reduced  to  buyers  of  this  parcel  for  ...  1  IP  O  <»; 

*  £2    0    0  \l> 

<R      A  £1  parcel  may  be  arranged  by  taking  half  quantities  of  the  larger  items,  others  will  be  added  <P 

9l   to  make  up  the  amount.    Customers  desiring  may  have  goods  of  equal  value  not  mentioned  in  W 

<fi   this  list  substituted  in  place  of  any  of  the  smaller  lines  not  wished  for.  When  goods  are  intended  <l> 
A   for  prepaid  rail  sidings  or  ports,  it  will  prevent  delay  if  cost  of  carriage  or  freight  is  added. 
9   Special  Lines— Wines,  Choice  Vintages,  a  dozen  varieties  to  choose  from,  1/3  bottle ;  Ale  and 

A   Stout  8/-  doz. ;  Aerated  Waters,  5/- ;  Tonic  Ales  and  Hop  Beer,  5/6  doz. ;  English  Ale,  qrts.,  13/9  ;  <l> 

A   Guinness'  Stout,  quarts,  13/9  ;  Brandy,  25/-  gallon  ;  Dry  Gin,  20/- ;  Whisky,  22/- ;   Rum,  20/- ;  V 

A   Old  Tom  Gin,  20/-   Assorted  Jam,  4-doz.  case,  24/-.    Assorted  Fruits,  9/- doz.  (I* 

<l>  Seasonable  Fresh  Fruits  and  Vegetables  supplied.  *l> 

%     HENDERSON  BROS.,   286  and  288  Rundle  Street,  Adelaide.  $ 

Return  a  copy  of  this  Advertisement  with  Order.  Of 

THE  SIKEST  PHOTOGRAPHER      V,  F  RANK  A.  M  CNEIL 

At  G  AWL  Ell  PLACE  ONLY  (between  Harris  Scarfe  &  Simpson's). 

Every  Fashion  of  High-'irade  Portraiture  at  th^  Lowest  Prices  in  the  City.  Special 

Facilities  for  baking  Wedding,  Family,  Sporting  and  all  other  large  groups. 
ALL  THE  RAGE.— OuT  Post  Card  Portrait  of  Yourself  at  5/-  a  dozen.  Enlargements 
ana  Copies  w?de  from  any  Photo  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

MAKE  NO  MISTAKE  :— GAWLER  PLACE  ONLY  ADDRESS. 
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ship  leads  us  to  desire  to  make  some 
formal  arrangement  of  Hoovers  and 
with  sphagnum  moss,  fine  wire,  tin- 
foil and  toothpicks  in  hand  it  is 
possible  to  make  pleasing  combina- 
tions from  material  which  could  not 
be  used  in  an  ordinary  boquet.  There 
are  times  when  pansies  mpke  such  a 
generous  growth  of  foliage  that  one 
may  feel  free*  to  cut  the  spray  from 
the  plants.  These,  if  arranged  in 
flat  bunches  of  fixe  or  six  sprays  to 
a  bunch  can  be  assembled  together 
on  the  surface  of  a  casket  or  table  in 
the  form  of  wreath,  star,  eross  or 
other  design.  The  same  idea  may  be 
carried   out    with    some  other  flowers. 

In  arranging  baskets  of  flowers,  do 
not  have  the  flowers  packed  too 
solidly  together,  nor  yet  standing  out 
singly  as  if  stuck  in  sand.  In  baskets 
or  designs  do  not  forget  that  the 
green  should  be  subordinate  to  the 
flowers  and  that  some  shades  of  pink 
flowers  look  better  if  kept  away  from 
than  if  bedded  in  green. 

 4  . 

The  Hoe. 


Every  man  who  has  a  plot  which 
he  would  keep  in  order,  should  be 
very  busy  with  the  fork  and  the  hoe. 
These  tools  are  essentially  dry-wsather 
implements.  In  drought  time  they 
are  invaluable.  They,  in  the  hands 
of  the  busy  man,  break  the  surface 
as  often  as  it  should  be  broken,  keep- 
ing the  moisture  that  is  well  below 
the  surface  in  the  place  where  it 
should  properly  be.  This  is  the  first 
thing  that  we  would  make  a  point  of 
telling.  And  another  point  would 
have  reference  to  the  mulching  of  the 
beds,  an  operation  second  only  to 
that  of  surface  tillage.  Lucky  is  the 
man  or  woman  who  has  an  unlimited 
supply  of  manure  in  hand  for  this 
work.  Mulching  prevents  the  heat 
gett  ng  too  near  the  stems  and  roots. 
It  also  acts  as  a  layer  of  food  for 
the  roots.  Every  watering  that  is 
done  carries  something  into  the 
ground  for  the  benefit  of  the  plants. 
With  a  manure  mulch  on  the  surface, 
deep  digging,  proper  draining,  and  a 
water  supply  that  can  be  used  on 
occasion,  there  is  no  need  to  fear  the 


worst  that  the  season  can  bring.  It 
is  only  when  we  have  scamped  our 
work  that  the  shoe  begins  to  pinch. 
And  pinch  it  does  when  the  trenching 
has  not  been  deep,  when  the  draining 
has  been  overlooked,  and  when  the 
mulching  has  been;  forgotten,  and 
when  there  is  no  water  to  use.  Dry 
times  hold  a  lesson  for  us  all.  We 
can  in  a  measure,  reduce  the  losses 
by  doing  the  preliminary  work  pro- 
perly, and  by  sweating  a  little  with 
the  chipping  hoe. 

 ♦  • 

Orchids. 


,  The  orchid  is  one  of  our  most 
beautiful  flowers.  One  of  the 
species  not  only  catches  insects, 
but  keeps  its  long  tentacles  con- 
tinually in  motion  to  get  hold  of 
them.  The  orchids  which  live  in 
the  air  spread-  their  roots  abroad 
to  absorb  the  moisture  in  the  at- 
mosphere, and  they  solve  the  pro- 
blem which  scientists  are  trying  to 
perfect,  viz.,  of  taking  nitrogen 
from  the  atmosphere. 

It  is  impossible  to  kill  orchids 
by  having  too  much  moisture  in 
the  frame  or  conservatory,  though 
many  aire  annually  killed  by  keep- 
ing the  atmosphere  too  dry.  Never 
try  experiments  with  valuable 
orchids — follow  the  accepted  treat- 
ment only  ;  experiment  if  you  like 
with  the  common  and  cheaper 
kinds. 

Many  of  our  orchids  grow  on 
year  after  year  and  yet  produce 
only  one  llowering  pseudo  bulb 
annually  ;  but  some  varieties,  if 
the  plants  are  cut,  will  produce 
back  shoots  or  breaks,  thus  in- 
creasing the  number  of  llowering 
growths,  and  sooner  making  fine 
specimens.  Cattlevas  and  Dendro- 
briums  may  be  readily  treated  in 
this  manner,  but  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  no  orchid  is  to  be  cut 
except  when  in  vigorous  health, 
and  not  then  except  it  is  to  pro- 
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CLAIMS  PAID  EXCEED  £55,000,000. 
ASSETS  EXCEED  £11,500,000. 

All  Descriptions  of  Insurances  Undertaken 

at  Lowest  Current  Rates. 
FIRE  (including  Haystacks  and  Growing 
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Agents  in  all  the  Principal  Country  Towns. 


Chief  Office  for  South  Australia— 

36,  Grenfell  St.,  Adelaide 

Tom  Steele,  Acting  Local  Manager. 


duce  back  growth.  The  operation 
is  quite  simple  : — Take  a  plant, 
say,  with  four  or  five  black  pseudo 
bulbs  and  cut  the  rhizome  in  two 
between  the  bulbs,  not  otherwise 
disturbing  it,  but  allowing  the 
bulbs  to  remain  in  the  same  place. 
The  season  of  rest  is  the  best  time 
for  doing  this,  as  when  in  vigorous 
health  they  often  produce  two 
growths.  When  it  is  desired  to  in- 
crease the  stock  of  a  good  plant, 
take  off  a  piece,  >a  lead  and  a  baick 
bulb  (sometimes  it  is  possible  to 
take  the  two  back  bulbs)  and  be 
sure  you  have  a  good  sound  eye 
for  the  start.  The  new  shoot  will 
break  into  growth  and  can  be 
potted  off  at  once,  and  kept  in  a 
shady  place  for  a  feiw  weeks,  after 
which  it  may  be  brought  to  the 
light.  Some  orchids  do  not  like 
to  Tie  disturbed,  while  there  are 
others  which  reladily  submit  to 
this  treatment. 

 ♦  

Help  Others. 

There  is  a  disposition  among  some 
gardeners  to  hide  their  know- 
ledge under  a  bushel.  When  ap- 
proached by  a  beginner  for  informa- 
tion upon  any  given  subject,  they 
invariably  know  nothing.  These 
men  seem  to  wish  to  hold  a  monopoly 
of  the  cult  and  think  a  question  is  a 
matter  to  be  resented.  When  you 
meet  a  man  of  this  class  leave  him 
alone.  He  is  no  use  to  you.  Drop 
him  at  once.  Go  a  bit  further  on 
and  see  how  you  fare.  You  are  cer- 
tain to  do  better.  Someone  will  give 
you  the  information  that  you  re- 
quire. All  through  the  .garden  world 
it  is  a  matter  of  ask  and  ye  shall 
receive.  Those  w'ho  both  close  their 
eyes  and  shut  their  mouth  will  never 
know  anything.  Go  through  the 
weld  with  all  your  wits  about  you. 
There  is  quite  enough  in  the  things 
which  surround  us  to  engage  our 
fullest  attention. — Exchange. 


Rubberised  Leather  Belting. 

outlasts  all  other  kinds  and  is  not  affected  by  water  or  heat. 

RUBBERISED  LEATHER  for  Harness,  boots,  etc.,  is  second  to  none. 
Read  what  Mr.  Chris.  Venning,  of  "  Pearlah,"  Port  Lincoln,  says  : 

"  The  RUBBERISED  LEATHER  Harness  that  I  purchased  three  years  ago 
has  been  pretty  well  in  constant  use,  and  is  none  the  worse  for  wear  now. 
Belt  Laces,  bought  same  time,  I  used  for  two  seasons  for  lacing  Harvester 
belts  and  now  I  am  using  same  laces  on  a  Chaffcutter  Belt  ;  toughest  1 
ever  used.  Braces  bought  the  same  time  are  as  good  as  new,  and  will  last 
me  a  lifetime.  Boot  laces  and  Soles  carry  same  reputation,  and  now  the 
boots,  just  received,  highly  satisfactory.  I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in 
recommending  RUBBERISED  LEATHER  to  all  my  friends." 

Prom  all  storekeepers.     For  further  particulars, 

HELMS  LEY  JONES,  Basement,  Victoria    Buildings,    31    Grenfell  Street, 

Adelaide. 

Sole  agent  for  South    Australia  and  Broken  Hill. 
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Pulverisation  of  the  Soil. 


On  light,  easily-worked  soils  pul- 
verisation may  be  said  to  exist 
always,  and  seeds  and  plants  could 
be,  on  such  soils,  placed  in  the 
ground   almost  immediately  after 

digging,  but  on  heavy  clayey  soils 
it  is  almost  a  mad  action  to  place 
seeds  and  plants  therein  until 
pulverisation  has  taken  place. 

The  chief  object  of  pulverisation 
is  to  give  scope  to  the  roots  of 
plants  and  more  especially,  veget- 
ables, for  without  plenty  of  roots 
no  plant  will  become  vigorous,  no 
(natter  how  rich  the  soil  it  be 
growing  in. 

The  more  the  soil  is  pulverised 
the  more  fibrous  roots  are  in- 
eneased  therefore  the  more  ex- 
tract is  absorl>ed  and  the  more 
vigorous  does  the  plant  become. 
Not  only  is  it  beneficial  previous 
to  planting  or  sowing,  but  also 
during  the  progress  of  vegetation. 
Applied  between  the  rows  of  plants 
in  this  manner  it  also  operates  in 
the  way  of  pruning,  by  cutting  ex- 
tending   fibres,    causing    them  to 
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branch  out,  thereby  increasing  the 
pores  of  the  plants  ;  ami  such  food 
as  is  in  the  soil  is  more  sought 
after  and  taken  up  by  them. 

Pulverisation  also  increases  the 
capillary  attraction  of  soils,  by 
which  their  humidity  is  rendered 
more  uniform.  Doubtless  capillary 
attraction  is  greatest  where  the 
particles  of  earth  are  finely  divided, 
as  gravels  and  sands  hardly  retain 
water  at  all,  while  clayey  soils, 
not  opened  by  pulverisation,  either 
do  not  absorb  water,  or,  when  it 
is  absorbed,  they  retain  too  much. 
Water  is  not  only  necessary  as 
such  to  the  growth  of  plants,  but 
it  is  essential  to  the  production  of 
extract  from  the  vegetable  matters 
which  they  contain,  and  unless  the 
soil  is  so  constituted  as  to  retain 
the  quantity  of  water  necessary  to 
produce  this  extract,  the  addition 
of  manures  would  almost  be  in 
vain,  as  manure  is  useless  to  vege- 
tation till  it  becomes  soluble  in 
water. 

Pulverisation  also  increases  the 
temperature  of  the  soil,  and  in  a 
warm  season  is  of  great  advantage 
in  admitting  the  nightly  dews  to 
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the  roots  of  the  plants.  Soils  be-l 
ing  among  the  worst  conductors  of  i 
heat,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the 
surface  of  the  soil  open,  so  that 
there  may  be  a  free  entrance  of* 
warm  air  and  tepid  rain  of  spring, 
as  water  is  known  to  be  a  con-i 
denser  and  solvent  of  carbonic  acid' 
gas  which,  when  the-  soil  is  open, 
can  be  ait  once  carried  to  the  roots 
of  vegetables  and  greatly  assist  in 
their  growth. 

The  piece  of  ground  that  can  be' 
cropped  immediately  after  being 
turned  over  is  in  itself  a  treasure, 
and  more  especially  so  if  manure 
has,  at  the  same  time,  been  added,1 
as  the  process  of  fermentation  willj 
go  on  faster  when  the  soil  is  loose) 
than  afterwards  when  it  becomes! 
compressed  with  its  own  gravity,] 
as  the  advantage  of  the  heat  thus 
obtained  in  exciting  vegetation,: 
whether  in  seed  or  root  in  spring, 
when  the  soil  is  cold,  must  be  to  a 
great  extent  dependent  thereon. 

Thi"  depth  to  which  the  soil'  is' 
pulverised  must  depended  upon  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  as  in  rich  clayey; 
soils  it  can  scarcely  be  overdone. 
Even  in  sands,  unless   the  subsoil 


The  most  effective  Spraying  Oil  for 
Orchard  Pests  is 

CRUDE  PETROLEUM 

COSTS  ONLY  ONE  THIRD  OF  ANY 
OTHER  SPRAYING  OIL. 


Packed  in  barrels  containing  42  gallons, 
and  in  4  and  8  gallon  drums 

Get  prices  from — 

THE  BRITISH  IMPERIAL  OIL  CO.,  LTD., 

UNION  BANK  CHAMBERS,  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  ADELAIDE. 
Branches  and  Agencies  throughout  Australasia. 
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contains  some  organic  elements 
hurtful  to  vegetables,  deep  cul- 
tivation should  be  practised  as 
when  the  roots  are  deep  they  are 
less  apt  to  be  injured  in  a  time  of 
drought,  and,  besides,  if  pulverisa- 
tion was  performed  for  a  length  of 
time  on  the  top  spit  onlv,  the  sur- 
face would  get  light  and  spongy, 
while  the  lower  part  would  become 
compact  and  cold. 

Pulverisation  may  or  may  not 
afford  food  for  plants,  but  at  all 
events,  it  certainlv  does  provide 
the  plant  with  an  increased  number 
of  "  feeders,"  as  well  as  rendering 
the  securing  of  the  food  by  the 
"  feeders  "  much  more  easy.  Those 
who  work  on  a  light  soil  (already 
pulverised)  can  hardlv  realise, 
unless  they  have  to  do  it,  how 
thankless  a  task  it  is  to  produce 
vegetables  on  a  heavy  stiff,  clayey 
soil,  as  getting  "  things  "  to  start 
seems  a  difficult  task,  and,  besides, 
those  who  have  lived  on .  a  cold 
soil,  consisting  of  clavev  land,  will 
have  noticed  that  almost  to  the 
surface  of  uncultivated  land  the 
subsoil  has,  so  to  speak,  crept  up, 
and,  without  fear  of  contradiction. 
I  venture  to  sav  that  the  advan- 
tage of  deep  pulverisation  cannot 
be  over  estimated. — Exchange. 


Krtsit  Garden 


Notes  for  the  Month. 


She  :    I    think   it   very  strange 
that    man    was  made   first.  He 
Quite  the  natural    order.  Monev 
has  to  be  made  before  a  woman 
can  spend  it. 


E.  A.  LASSCOCK 

LOCKLEYS  NURSERY. 
LOCKLEYS 


FLOWER  SEEDLINGS,  Present  plant- 
ing, 2/-  per  100  ;  postage  6d. 
extra.  Beat  strains.  Assorted 
colours.  DELPHINIUMS,  Strong 
plants,  1/6  per  dozen.  PETUNIA 
GRANDIFLORA,  1/-  per  dozen. 

Good  assortment  of  Ferns  at  reason- 
able   prices.     Bazaars    and  Fetes 
supplied  at  wholesale  rates. 

Catalogues  Free. 


Telephon«    No    34,    Henley  Beaah 


Oranges  and  lemons  may  still  be 
budded,  taking(  care  that  well  de- 
veloped and  matured  buds  are  used. 
Apricots  and  peaches  should  be  bud- 
ded as  soon  as  properly  matured 
wood  can  be  obtained.  Olives  may 
be  grafted,  though  it  is  getting  late 
for  this.  This  grafting;  should  be 
done  about  three  inches  beneath  the 
ground,  and  after  the  graft  is  made 
the  soil  should  be  heaped  round  the 
stem. 

As  the  fruit  develops  on  apple  and 
pear  trees,  put  bandages  round  the 
stem.  Carefully  examine  the  trees 
at  least  every  week  for  signs  of  Cod- 
lin  moth,  and  pick  off  any  which  mav 
be  affected. 

We  would  like  to  impress  upon 
fruitgrowers,  especially  the  owners  of 
a  few  trees,  the  value  of  training  and 
shaping  their  trees.  "  As  the  twig 
is  bent,  so  is  the  tree  inclined,"  is 
an  old  and  true  saying.  By  training 
we  do  not  mean  the  butchering  which 
some  people  appear  to  think  the 
height  of  art  in  pruning,  but  in  the 
case  of  young  trees  it  means  the 
nipping  out  of  superllous  twigs  and 
keeping  the  growth  in  the  direction 
best  suited  to  forming  an  open,  low 
branched,  well  spread  tree,  which  will 
in  future  years  be  easily  kept  to  the 
required  shape. 


AtCCtUBIS  !  something  about 
your  methods  of  breeding,  rearing, 
and  managing  Live  Stock  ?  Let 
as  have  it  if  it  will  only  nil  the 
bswefc  of  a  Past  ca»d. 


Propagating  Citrus. 

Reply  to  "  R.S.T." 

Propagation  of  the  orange  tree 
is  generally  carried  on  by  seeds. 
The  seed  bed  should  be  a  sandy 
loam,  into  which  must  be  worked 
some  well  rotted  stable  manure. 
The  seeds  must  be  covered  with 
a  fine  coating  of  sandv  loam,  over 
which  is  sprinkled  some  well 
rotted  manure  as  a  mulch.  The 
seed  bed  requires  watering  every 
day — on  no  account  must  the  seed 
bed  be  allowed  to  dry  out.  A 
watering  can,  with  a  very  fine 
rose,  must  be  used  for  watering. 
The  bed  must  be  shaded  from  the 
hot  ravs  of  the  sun,  and  hot  sum- 
mer winds.  The  best  covering  is 
a  frame  work  of  wire  netting,  about 
one  foot  high,  and  covered  with 
brushwood.  Hessian  stretched  on 
a  frame  may  also  be  used.  After 
the  plants  are  about  an  inch  high 
the  frame  work  may  be  raised 
another  foot.  When  the  plants  are 
well  above  the  ground  they  re- 
quire watering  every  other  day 
in^  warm  weather.  The  secret  is 
to  keep  the  soil  moist,  and  the 
plants  growing  strongly.     On  no 


account  allow  any  check  to  their 
growth.  No  weeds  should  be  found 
growing  in  the  bed.  The  second 
season  (about  one  year  old)  the 
trees  are  planted  out  in  the  nur- 
sery. Rows  should  be  set  out 
three  feet  apart,  with  the  plants 
one  foot  part  in  the  rows.  Only 
plant  the  sturdiest  seedlings.  The 
ground  should  be  constantly  stirred 
during  the  summer  to  conserve 
moisture.  During  the  first  sum- 
mer no  trimming  is  neoessary.  All 
foliage  is  required  to  shade  the 
trunk,  and  to  produce  a  well 
rooted  tree. 

—  Budding.  — 

Budding  is  always  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  grafting,  and  may  be  dpne 
either  in  spring  or  late  autumn. 
The  buds  must  be  taken  from  well 
grown  wood  of  the  present  sea- 
son's growth,  and  from  a  prolific 
bearer.  Another  precaution  is  ne- 
cessary— do  not  use  bulbs  from  year 
the  base  of  the  scion,  or  you  may 
have  almost  barren  trees.  In  mak- 
ing the  bud  cut  off  about  one  inch 
of  the  bark,  and  allow  a  thin 
piece  of  wood  just  under  the  bud. 
The  budding  is  done  in  the  usual 
manner  by  making  a  T  incision  in 
the  stock,  into  which  the  bud  is 
inserted.  For  tying  use  thin  strips 
of  calico  which  have  been  dipped 
into  grafting  wax  made  thus  : — 
Beeswax,  4  ozs.  ;  resin,  4  ozs.  ; 
tallow  (mutton)  .  2  ozs.  If  the 
calico  is  too  stiff  use  a  little  more 
beeswax.  Dip  the  strips  in  the 
melted  wax  and  then  draw  them 
between  two  stra  ght  edge  sticks, 
to  take  off  surplus  wax.  Just  be- 
fore the  buds  start  into  growth 
cut  off  a  little  of  the  top  of  the 
tree.  As  soon  as  growth  starts 
in  the  buds,  it  may  be  tied  to  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  tree  for 
support,  or  preferably  to  a  stake. 
This  is  a  safeguard  against  the 
high  winds  of  spring  and  summer. 


J.  T.  TUNBRIDGE. 

Vienna  Dining 
Rooms. 

HINDLEY  STREET, 
ADELAIDE. 

Opposite  Ware's  Exchange 
OIVE  HIM  A  CALL- 
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Apple  and  Pear  Trade. 

COMMENTS  BV  TKADE  COM 
MISSIONED, 


'J'he  Trade  Commissioner  in  Loudon 
(Major  A.  Ei  Norton)  has  forwarded 
to  the  Government  a  report  uu  the 
market  ing  of  apples  and  pears,  in 
reply  to  various  statements  which 
have  appeared  in  the  Australian  press 
in  reference  to  the  vast  difference 
there  seems  to  be  between  the  prices 
Australian  shippers  receive  for  their 
fruit  and  those  charged  by  the  re- 
tailers throughout  England.  The  re- 
port states  : — 

"  It  has  been  o'ften  stated  by  Aus- 
tralians returning-  to  their  native 
States  from  England  that  while  Ai  s- 
tralian  apples  and  pears  are  sold  in 
Covent  Garden  and  other  markets  at 
prices  that  are  almost  unpayable,  they 
have  uotieed  the  same  class  of  fruit 
being  sold  in  baskets  in  Bond  and 
Itegent  streets  at  prices  which  worked 
out  at  2d.  to  Gd.  'for  each  apple  and 
pear,  and  all  through  the  Ijondon 
suburbs  and  in  the  provinces  small 
sound  Australian  pears  were  selling  at 
3d.  apiece,  and  Australian  apples 
from  4d.  to  6d.  per  lb.,  and  in  con- 
sequence there  must  be  some  huge 
profit's  for  these;  retailers.  Taking 
last  season  for  instance,  the  in-; 
ference  is  that  fruit  sold  at  about  7/ 
to  9/  per  case  in  Covent  Garden  was 
eventually  retailed  in  London  at  2d. 
to  6d.  each,  and  in  the  provinces  at 
about  od.  per  lb.,  thus  showing  a 
profit  to  the  retailer  of  something 
like  7/6  a  case.  These  statements  are 
misleading,  and  prove  that  the  little 
knowledge  gained  is  dangerous  to  the 
well-being  of  'the  producers.  The 
statements  are  not  explicit  enough  to 
mention  the  variety  and  quality  of 
apples  and  pears  seen  ticketed  up  in 
Regent  street   at  2d.    or  6d.  apiece, 


neither  do  they  state  the  varieties  or 
condition  of  the  apples  that  averaged 
comparatively    such     low     prices  in 
Covert  Garden.    They  single  out  a 
few  of  the  most  expensive  shops  in 
London   streets   which   are  patronised 
by  the  class  of  people  who  would  just 
as  soon  pay  2/-  as  2d.  for  an  apple 
if  it  were  something  they  fancied.  The 
number  of  this  class  of  shop  can  be 
counted    on  the    fingers  of  one  hand, 
and  the  quantity  of  fruit   they  could 
take  for   the  whole  of  the  season  is 
infinitesimal      compared       with  the 
general  supply ■     The  apples  one  sees 
in  the  shops  referred  to  are  Cleopatras 
or    -Jonathans.      On  looking  up  the 
average  price  for  these  varieties  for 
the    last    week  in  April,  I  find  it  to 
be    about    i)/6  per  bushel.    They  take 
it  for  granted  that  a  retailer  is  able 
to  sell  40  11).  of  apples  out  of  every 
case,  but    <i'f  put  down   at  30  lb.  it 
would   be   nearer    the   mark.     Since  1 
came  to  England  the  first  time  I  have 
seen  hundreds  of  cases  turned  out,  ami 
1  can  assure  you  that,  weighing  them 
in  bulk,  the  average  is   anything  be- 
tween 36  and  38  l&.  net.    It  is  quite 
the  exception  for  a  case  to  weigh  40 
lb.   net.     It    will  be  remembered  also 
that   the  retailers  have  to  weigh  out 
in  single  pounds,  hence  my  reason  for 
saying     that     will     be     nearer  the 
mark  than  40  lb.     The  reports  also 
generally  assume  that  every  apple  in 
every  case  will  turn  out  sound,  and 
be  fit  to   sell  at  5d.   per  lb.  This 
also  is  far  from  being  correct.     It  is 
the  exception,   rather  than  the  rule, 
for  a  retailer  to  get  all  the  apples  out 
of  any   one  case   fit   to  sell   at  full 
price.     There  are  some  in  every  case 
that    have    to    be  sold  at  '  cooking  ' 
prices.    For  instance,  say  a  man  buys 
'  Cleos  '  at  9/6  per  case,  by  the  time 
he  allows  for  the  actual  weight  he  is 
able  to  get   out     of  a  case  and  the 
waste,   the  fruit  will   cost  him  more 
like  3*id.  to  4d.  per  lb.     It  will  ac- 
cordingly be  seen     that    the  retailer 
after  ali  does  not  get  too  much  pro- 
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lit.  During  the  past  Season  1  have 
personally  sold  thousands  of  eases  of  I 
Cleopatras  and  Jonathans,  and  the  v 
lowest  price  that  1  took  for  any  thatl 
were  sound  was  8/  per  case,  and  thej 
average  large  quantity  were  sold  at  i 
Id.  per  lb.  retail  in  order  that  the! 
purchaser  might  keep  '  clear  decks.' 

"  Remarks   in   regard   to   the  retail  I 
price  of  pears  is  still  further  evidence] 
of  lack    of  knowledge.      Last  season! 
pears    that    were   in   any   way  sound 
were   realising   24/-    per    bushel  at 
auction,  or  about  Gd.  per  lb.     My  ex- 
perience as  a  shipper  from  when  the 
industry  commenced,  and  a  seller  this 
end  for  six  years,  has  shown  me  thatl 
the  reason   for    the  alleged  poor  re- 
turns is  because  there  is  considerable 
fault  both  ends,  and  I  consider  it  is 
not  to  the  interest  of  the  producers 
to  lead  them  to  believe  that  it  is  due  I 
entirely  to  methods     of    handling  at 
this  end,  or  to  the  retailer.    That  the 
producer  has  suffered  through  having 
unnecessary    charges  piled  up  on  him 
in  London  I  am  well  aware, .  and  on 
many  occasions  pointed  out  where  the 
trouble    lies    and    also    suggested  re- 
medies.   'Such  remedies,  however,  the 
producers,  I  regret  to  say,  have  been 
slow  to  adopt.     Co-operation  on  the 
part  of  the  growers  has  been  \ery 
strongly  urged  for  some  years  past, 
and  until  the  growers  fully  realise  the 
importance  of  this    movement  I  fail 
to  see  how  they  are  to  get  the  control 
which  will  enable  them  to  regulate  the 
selling    this    end,    or    improve  the 
methods  of  grading  and  packing  their 
end.     I  am  not  losing  sight  of  the 
fact  that  in  South  Australia  there  is 
a    number  of    most    careful  packers 
whose  fruit  on  arrival  in  England  is 
a  credit  to  themselves  and  the  State, 
At  the  same  time  we  cannot  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
indifferent   packers;    predominates  It 
is  the  very  large  'quantity    of  badly 
graded  and  packed   fruit  that  is  an 
important    factor     when  considering 
the  causes   for   low   prices.       To  a 
very  large  extent  the  benefit  derived 
as  a  result  of  sood  packing  is  con- 
siderably!* discounted    by  the  heavy 
supplies  of  poor  quality    and  damr 
agjed  fruit."- 
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Fruit  Canning. 


>  Tn  this  paper  we  are  going  to  dis- 
cuss canning  as  it  may  he  done  by 
;any  woman  in  her  own  kitchen  with 
ordinary  cooking  utensils.  T  prefer  the 
porcelain-lined,  granite  or  aluminum 
pans  for  cooking  fruit,  as  one  is  less 
liable  to  burn  or  scorch  the  con- 
tents. Use  glass  jars  for  holding  the 
fruit.  There  are  many  new  kinds  of 
jars  on  the  market  but  the  most 
widely  used  is  the  Mason  jar  as  most 
of  us  have  a  supply  of  them  on  hand. 
New  rubbers  must  be  had  each  season, 
old  rubbers  stretch  and  the  air  is 
liable  to  get  in. 

Placing  the  new  rubbers  in  warm 
water,  in  which  a  little  soda  has  been 
dissolved,  will  put  them  in  good  shape 
to  use.  Do  not  use  covers  that  are 
bent  out  of  shape  or  in  which  the 
porcelain  is  cracked  or  broken.  It  is 
best  to  replace  all  defective  covers 
each  season  and  save  loss  of  fruit. 

In  the  old  days  fruit  and  vegetables 
were  prepared  for  winter  use  by  pre- 
serving and  drying.  At  the  present 
time,  canning  is  an  almost  universal 
!way  of  keeping  for  winter  use  some 
of  the  fruit  of  which  we  have  such  an 
abundance  in  summer.  The  syrup  for 
preserving  fruits  is  much  heavier  'han 
;that  used  for  canning.  Bacteria  do 
not  grow  rapidly  in  any  syrup  and 
Cannot  penetrate  one  with  a  If  rge 
amount  of  sugar  Bacteria  causes 
■fruit  to  spoil— molds  act  in  the  fame 
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way.  Consequently,  bacteria  which 
are  in  the  fruit  must  l?e  des- 
troyed and  the  air  which  contains 
them  bo  excluded.  When  a  liquid  con- 
taining- fruit  boils,  bacteria  are  des- 
troyed ;  then  if  the  fruit  be  pa t  in 
jars  that  have  been  sterilized  and  the 
air  completely  excluded  the  contents 
will  keep  indefinitely.  I  have  l.ept 
fruit:  two  or  three  years  and  found  it 
in    |>erfi>ct  condition    when  opened. 

To  prepare  the  jars  for  holding 
fruit  immerse  in  boiling  iwater — see 
that  the  water  covers  the  jars  com- 
pletely, inside  and  out,  all  at  one 
time,  so  that  they  heat  through 
evenly.     Boil  the  covers  thoroughly. 

Choose  fruit  which  is  ripe,  but  not 
over-ripe.  Always  select  the  finest 
fruit  for  canning  to  get  best  results. 
Place  in  kettle  with  enough  water  to 
keep  from  burning,  add  sugar  if  you 
wish,  or  it  may  be  canned  without 
and  sweetened  when  used.  Boil  until 
tender  and  put  into  sterilized  jars  ; 
fill  to  overflowing,  that  all  air  may 
be  excluded.  Press  fruit  in  jar 
gently  with  sterilized  silver  knife  to 
further  dispel  air  bubbles,  then  fill 
again  to  top.  Take  covers  from  boil- 
ing water  and  place  quickly  on  the 
jars  and  screw  tightly.  After  covers 
have  been  fastened  turn  jars  upside 
down  and  place  on  table.  In  this 
way  any  leakage  will  be  discovered. 
In  about  ten  minutes  try  covers  and 
tighten  if  possible,  for  as  the  glass 
cools  it  contracts.  Set  jars  aside  to 
cool  and  before  removing  to  store 
room  test  covers  once  more  to  make 
perfectly  sure  that  thev  are  air-tight. 

For  canning  apples — pare,  quarter 
and  put  in  cold  water  to  prevent 
discoloration.  Make  a  syrup,  about 
a  quart  of  sugar  to  three  pints-  of 
water.  P>ring  to  a  boil;  drain  apples 
from  water  and  place  in  syrup.  When 
ready  for  canning  the  apple  should  be 
translucent  but  firm. 

Pears  and  peaches  may  be  canned 
in  the  same  way  as  apples — of  course 
the  amount  of  sugar  used  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  kind  of  fruit.  Many- 
prefer  steaming  peaches  and  pears  in 
the  cans  as  they  are  less  liable  to 
lose  shape  and  color.  Strawberries, 
raspberries,  black  berries,  blueberries 
and  plums  are  very  fine  cooked  in  the 
cans.  Wash  the  jars  carefully — clean 
the  fruit  thoroughly — place  it  in  the 
jars  until  full,  shake  down  carefully 
and  fill  again.  Have  ready  a  syrup 
made  of  granulated  sugar  and  water 
or  put  sugar  in  jars  with  fruit  and 
fill  with  hot  water,  being  careful  not 
to  crack  jars.  My  rule  for  using 
sugar  is  half  a  pound  to  a  quart  of 
strawberries  or  blackberries  ;  quarter 
of  a  pound  to  each  quart  of  rasp- 
berries or  blueberries  ;  threnjfourths 
of  a  pound  for  a  quart  of  currants 
or  plums.  When  jars  arc;  filled  re- 
move covers  from  boiling  water  plaoe 
on  jars.  Put  jars  in  a  steamer  or  on 
a  wooden  rack  in  an  ordinary  wash 
boiler  or  kettle.  Fill  boiler  up  to  the 
neck  of  the  jars  with  water  the  same 
temperature  as  the  jars.  The  small 
fruits  need  but  ten  minutes  boiling, 
the  larger  from  twenty  minutes  to 
half    an   hour.      Remove     jars  from 
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steamer  or  boiler,  take  off  the  covers 
and  throw  into  a  pan  of  boiling 
water.  Press  fruit  gently  to  •  remove 
air,  fill  to  overflowing  with  boiling 
syrup  or  water,  quickly  replace  covers 
and  screw  on  tighly.  Test  as  in  can- 
ning fruit  boiled  in  a  kettle,,  by  plac- 
ing jars  upside  down  and  when  cool, 
tighten,  if  possible,  onoe  more. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say[  that 
successful  canning  of  iruit  is  not 
such  a  hard  task  aa  many  would 
think.  Cood  sound  fruit,  kept  at  the 
boiling  point  until  sealed,  clean  jars 
and  utensils  are  the  secret  of  success. 
— American  Exchange. 


Bessie  :  Wonder  if  Maude  knows 
that  we  are  looking  at  her  new 
gown  ?  .Jessie  :  Certainly  ;  what  do 
you  suppose  she  is  walking  down  this 
street  for. 
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The  Apple  Export  Trade. 

— Hull  as  a  Distributing  Centre.— 

In  the  course  of  an  interview 
with  a  representative  of  the  Ad- 
vtertiser,  Mr.  J.  F.  Kruger,  who  is 
visiting  Australia  on  behalf  of 
Messrs.  White  &  Son,  of  Hull, 
spoke  verv  strongly  in  favor  of 
direct  shipment  to  Hull  instead  of 
sending  the  bulk  of  our  crop  to 
London  as  is  at  present  done. 

"  If  thev  adopted  this  course," 
said  Mr.  Kruger,  "  thev  would  find 
it  most  advantageous,  The  chief 
advantage  is  the  lower  charges 
that  obtain  in  Hull  as  compared 
with  those  in  London.  At  Hull 
the  docks  are  controlled  bv  the 
railway  companies,  but  the  Port 
of  London  Authority  has  full 
charge  of  the  London  docks.  Then 
Hull  is  admirably  situated  .is  a 
distributing  centre.  The  markets 
there  are  attended  bv  the  whole- 
sale buvers  of  the  North  and  Mid- 
lands of  England,  from  the  Scot- 
tish border  down  to  Birmingham 
and  to  Yarmouth  in  the  east. 
That  district  represents  a  consum- 
ing population  of  about  ten  mil- 
lion people,  and  the  freights  on 
produce  to  those  districts  are  con- 
siderably less  from  Hull  than  from 
London. 

"  What  is  wanted  is  a  direct 
steamer  service  between  Australia 
•  and  Hull,  so  as  to  aivoid  the  pay- 
ment of  the  heavy  London  dock 
rate®.  What  little  Australian  fruit 
is  handled  now  at  Hull  comes  via 
London  on  a  through  bill  of  lading, 
but  in  such  cases  there  is  a  pro- 
portion of  the  London  charges  to 
be  added  to  those  of  Hull.  The 
advantage  of  sending-  apples  to 
Hull  in  preference  to  London  also 
"b'es  to1  the  export  trade  in 
meat,  wool,  and  butter.  The 
heavier  London  charges  are  also 
avoided  bv  sending-  direct  to  the 
northern  port,  and  when  carg/o  is 
landed  the  distance  by  rail  to  the 
populous  Midland  centres  is  not 
so  great  as  from  London.  Wool 
shinned  throusfh  Hxill  would  reach 
the  manufacturing  centres  more 
cheaolv.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
difference  in  the  dock  charges  at  the, 
two  ports,  it  mav  be  mentioned 
that  at  Hull  the  cost  of  wharfage 
and  delivery  of  meat  from  ship 
to  railway  is  2/10  per  ton,  as 
against  o/s  in  London.  In  Hull 
cold  storage  and  delivery,  includ- 
ing rent  for  28  davs,  costs  t^/io 
per  ton,  as  compared  with.  2^/8 
in  London.  There  is  also  a  differ- 
ence of  4d.  per  case  in  '  favor  of 
Hull  in  the  dock  charges  and  sell- 
in"-  charges  of  n'mles.  It  would  be 
plearlv    an  advantage   to  Austra- 


lian shippers  to  send  direct  to 
Hull.  Freight  from  Australia  to 
the  two  ports  is  the  same.  Of 
course,  the  stumbling  block  is  the 
steamer  service,  but  surely  if  wool, 
buttet,  meat,  and  fruit  were  sent 
there  should  be  no  difficulty  in 
securing-  tonnage." 

 *  ■ 

Lime  in  the  Garden. 


Of  all  the  constituents  of  garden 
soils  none  is  of  greater  import- 
ance than  lime.  Upon  its  pre- 
sence in  sufficient  quantities  depend 
not  only  the  maintenance  of  a  re- 
latively high  state  of  productive- 
ness, but  also,  in  no  small  mea- 
sure, the  successful  checking  of 
terrestrial  insect  pests.  "Why  are 
the  gardens  infested  with  grubs 
and  myriads  of  soil  pests  ?  "  asks 
Mr.  Cousins  in  the  "  Chemistry  of 
the  Garden  "  ;  "  Why  do  not  our 
peas  flourish  with  bright  green  leaf 
and  bountiful  luxuriance  ?  Wny  are 
our  applications  of  manure  so  in- 
effectual and  without  good  re- 
sult ?  "  And  he  answers  that  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  such  perplexi- 
ties mav  be  traced  to  the  fact  the 
soil  lacks  lime. 

Even  in  this  progressive  age  it 
is  certain  that  some  of  the  simp- 
lest of  scientific  truths  are  yet  very 
imperfectly  understood  ;  in  fact,  I 
think  I  am  not  far  wide  of  the 
mark  in  saying  that  in  some  of 
the  cases  they  are  purposely  and 
bigotedly  ignored.  It  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  find  gardens  in  which  tons 
of  manure  have  been  buried 
through  a  series  of  many  years, 
without  any  attempt  having  been 
made  to  supply  the  necessary 
modicum  of  lime.  Small  wonder 
that  such  gardens  become  the 
happy  hunting  ground  of  pests  in- 
numerable, or  that  plants  are 
sickly  and  unprofitable  in  such  a 
rooting  medium.  The  soil,  especi- 
ally if  it  be  of  a  clayey  texture, 
is  sour  and  "  liverv,"  it  resists 
the  beneficial  penetration  of  the 
air,  and  is  unable  to  Held  up  its 
store  of  plant  food  to  the  famished 
roots.  This  latter  fact  should  be 
particularly  emphasised.  In  soil 
such  as  we  are  considering  a  con- 
tinual waste  of  ""valuable  potash 
from  the  surcharged  humus  is 
g/oing  on,  simply  because  the  soil 
does  not  contain  the  element  cap- 
able of  fixing  the  surplus,  ,  and 
converting-  it  into  a  form  avail- 
able bv  the  roots  of  plants.  That 
element  is  found  in  carbonate  of 
lime,  i.e.,  lime  naturally  "slaked" 
bv  the  action  of  the  air  and  soil- 
water.  Even  the  potash  the 
humus  retains  is  lockied  awav,  and 
rendered  largely  inefficient  until  it 


is  liberated  as  carbonate  of  potash 
under  the  inlluence  of  lime.  The 
utility  of  artificial  potash  man- 
ures, too,  is  directly  proportional 
to  the  amount  of  carbonate  of 
of  potash  the  soil-lime  is  capable 
of  producing.  In  this  form  the 
potash  remains  in  the  soil  until 
assimilated  bv  vegetation,  undim- 
inished in  any  appreciable  degree 
bv  the  percolation  of  rain-water. 

The  rich  ammoniacal  properties 
of  organic  manure,  again  ace  en- 
tirely dependent  for  their  efficacy 
upon  their  conversion  into  a  ni^ 
trate  by  the  bacteria  of  the  soil  ; 
and  ais  these  minute  organisms 
cannot  do  their  work  without 
lime,  the  necessity  for  this  sub- 
stance is  forcibly  apparent  in  this 
regard  also.  But,  independent  of 
these  facts,  lime  is  in  itself  a  real 
plant  food,  entering  into  the  con- 
stitution of  nearly  all  vegetable 
organisms  in  considerable  propor- 
tions. Fruit  trees,  especially  stone 
fruits,  derive  great  benefit  from  a 
periodical  dressing,  partly,  no 
doubt,  because  lime  forms  a  suit- 
able base  for  the  phosphates  of 
which  they  stand  so  much  in  need. 
On  heavily  manured  land  then,  an 
application  of  slaked  lime,  say 
every  three  years,  should  never  be 
forgotten.  It  produces  porosity  of 
clayey  soils,  and  renders  sand 
more  retentive  of  moisture  ;  in 
fact,  it  is  conducive  in  every  w'av 
to  a  high  state  of  fertility. 
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Notes  for  November. 


In  damp  situations  or  in  shelter- 
ed places  on  the  plains,  where 
water  can  be  freely  given,  succes- 
sive sowing  of  radishes,  mustard, 
cress,  and  lettuces  mav  be  made 
for  salad.  It  is  rather  unfortu- 
nate that  when  salads  are  most 
acceptable  during  the  summer  thev 
are  difficult  to  grow  on  the  plains. 
In  the  hills,  of  course,  thev  grow 
to  perfection  with  as  little  trouble 
as  anywhere  in  the  world.  Thev 
are,  therefore,  always  procurable  at 
reasonable  rates,  but  the  pleasure 
of  eating  home-grown  stuff  is 
denied  most  people. 

Where  water  is  available  plots 
of  potatoes  mav  be  sown,  and 
thev  should  be  ready  for  digging 
in  February.  There  is  a  tendency 
For  potatoes  to  grow  too  much 
tops  and  few  tubers  in  summer, 
but  with  judicious  watering  thev 
Will  do  all  right.  The  ground 
needs  to  be  kept  moist  and  well 
worked.  One  great  point  is  to 
keep  the  plants  growing,  and  one 
cause  of  frequent  failure  is  allow- 
ing the  bed  to  get  too  dry  and 
then  watering  heaA'ily. 

There  is  not  much  difficulty  in 
PTowing  carrots  and  parsnips  on 
the  plains  during  summer  when  a 
moderate  supply  of  water  is  avail- 
able. A  bed  sown  now  will  give  a 
ffood  supply  of  these  vegetables  in 
autumn.  If  possible  select  a  sandy 
soil,  but  if  that  be  not  available 
work  the  land  deeply,  and  keep  it 
as  light  as  possible.  Always  keep 
it  moist  below  and  loose  on  top. 

White  and  red  beet  and  onions 
mav  be  grown  through  the  sum- 
mer verv  well  by  giving  the  same 
treatment  as  recommended  for  car- 
rots. They  will  not  pay  for  water 
an  a  large  scale,  but  for  the  home 
garden  are  profitable.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  waste  of  time,  seed, 
water,  and  energy  to  sow  peas, 
broad  beans,  turnips,  cauliflowers, 
ami  caibbages  now.  It  is  not  the 
actual  heat  of  our  summer  which 
is  the  difficulty,  but  the  excessive 
dryness  of  the  atmosphere.  This 
could  be  combated  bv  anyone  with 
a  sufficient  sunplv  of  water,  and 
the  determination  to  grow  these 
crops,  but  it  is  simply  not  worth 
the  trouble  where  there  locali- 
ties within  a  few  milf-s  "  here  thev 
tow  with  unsurpas<-  1  luxuriance 
'under  nat"r;il  conditions. 

The  special  work  in  the  veget- 
able garden  on  the  plains  during 
the  month  is  the  care  of  the  sum- 


mer crops,  such  a  tomatoes,  cu- 
cumbers, marrows,  trombones, 
melons,  capsicums,  egg  fruit, 
French  beans,  sugar  corn,  sweet 
potatoes,  and  artichokes.  In  the 
hills  the  whole  list  of  kitchen 
vegetables  can  be  grown. 

.Make  successive  sowings  of 
French  beans  at  intervals  of  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks,  so  that 
there  will  be  a  constant  succes- 
sion risrht  through  the  summer. 
As  with  all  summer  crops,  the 
ground  beneath  the  dwarf  beans 
should  be  mulched  if  possible.  The 
watering  should  be  plentiful  and 
regular.  The  gardener  in  this  case, 
as  in  others,  should  avoid  the 
feast  and  famine  style  of  water- 
ing. A  sprinkling  of  superphos- 
phate hoed  in  occasionally  before 
a  watering  will  help  the  crop. 
Give,  say,  up  to,  but  not  more 
than  ^lb.  of  superphosphate  evenly 
distributed  from  6ins.  to  ift.  on 
each  side  along  a  row  i6ft.  long 
at  one  application,  and  give  the 
application  once  a  fortnight. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  make  sow- 
ings of  melons,  trombones,  mar- 
rows, tomatoes,  cucumbers,  capsi- 
cums and  egg  plants.  Cucumbers, 
marrows,  and  sweet  melons  should 
be  up  in  about  seven  davs,  while 
water  melons  will  take  a  fortnight. 
If  the  seed  be  soaked  over  night 
in  warm  water  several  days  will 
will  be  saved.  There  is  nothing 
to  be  gained  by  sowing  in  pots 
now. 

Jerusalem  artichokes,  which  are 
a  tuberous-rooted  sunflower,  should 
be  coming  up  now,  but  it  is  not 
too  late  to  plant  tubers.  Plant 
as  vou  would  potatoes  and  water 
well.  The  crop  will  not  be  ready- 
to  dig  until  it  dies  down  next 
autumn.  It  is  a  pit.y  this  veget- 
able is  not  more  widely  grown, 
it  is  verv  delicious,  yields  well, 
and  is  easily  cooked. 

Tomato  plants  should  be  put  out 
at  once.  There  are  various  ways 
of  training  them  to  keep  them 
off  the  ground.  Probably  the 
easiest  is  to  plant  in  a  row  i8ins. 
apart,  the  rows  being  s  or  6ft. 
apart.  On  each  side  of  the  row 
stretch  a  piece  of  wire  netting  on 
stout  stakes  driven  in  at  an  angle 
of,  say  45  deg.,  thus  making  a 
V-shaped  trellis,  up  which  the 
plants  will  climb.  In  this  wav  thev 
will  need  verv  little  or  no  tying, 
and  the  fruit  will  be  easily 
gathered.  Staking  is  good,  so  is 
training  to  vertical  wire  netting. 
A  certain  amount  of  pinching  out 
of  lateral  shoots  is  desirable. 
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French  Beans. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  India  and 
is  essentially  a  summer  crop.  There 
are  many  varieties,  some  of  bush  or 
dwarf,  and  some  of  climbing  habit. 
It  is  quite  useless  to  think  of  grow- 
ing French  beans  successfully  except 
where  water  can  be  used  liberally, 
but  with  that  an  available  succession  of 
crops  can  be  kept  going  as  long  as 
the  hot  weather  lasts.  No  crop  is 
easier  to  grow  and  no  siurjmer  veget- 
able is  more  delicate,  helaltiby,  and 
popular.  The  soil  should  be  free  and 
well  drained,  deeply  cultivated,  and 
if  not  rich  freely  manured  with  well- 
rotted  stable  manure.  To  this  add  a 
liberal  dressing  of  superphosphate, 
say,  2  to  6  It),  to  the  rod  of  land  ; 
or,  say  i  to  1  lb.  to  every  row 
16  ft.  long.  Apply  the  manure  before 
the  ground  is  dug,  and  mix  it 
thoroughly  with  the  surface  soil.  The 
watering  will  afterwards  carry  it 
down. 

 ♦  • 

Potatoes  and  Potash. 

Experiments  at  Rothamstead  throw 
important  light  on  effect  of  fertilisers 
on  potato  bliffht.  The  potatoes  in 
a  particular  field  were  repeatedly  and 
carefully  sprayed  with  Bordeaux,  The 
dates  of  the  successive  applications 
(says  an  exchange)  were  as  follows  : — 
June  27,  July  7,  August  3,  and  18. 
Earlv  in  August  it  was  noticed  that 
the  leaves  of  all  the  no-pot  ash  plants 
were  beginning  to  blight,  while  the  foli- 
age in  all  the  plots  to  which  potash 
has  been  annually  anplied  still  appear- 
ed to  be  practicallv  unaffected.  The 
blight  made  rapid  progress  on  each 
of  the  five  no-potash  plots,  while  the 
foliage  of  the  vines  upon  all  the  other 
plots  for  the  most  part  rioened 
normally.  Practically  all  the  leaves 
on  the  no-potash  plots  wtro  dead  by 
the  end  of  Au trust,  at  which  date 
there  was  still  considerable  foliage  on 
the  other  plots.  There  was  no  decav 
of  the  t libers,  however,  on  anv  of  the 
plots,  but  the  marked  inferioritv  in 
yield  on  the  no-potash  plots  was,  no 
doubt,  in  considerable  measure  due  to 
the' '  relatively  early  death  of  the 
folia  <re.  George  Ville,  the  celebrated 
French  agricultural  chemist,  found  in 
his  experiments  that  the  suppression 
of  potash  reduced  the  crop  of  potatoes 
from  9  tons  16  cwt.  to  4  tons  t  cwt.. 
and  wrote  on  the  sub 'Vet  :  "  When- 
ever soil  does  not  receive  notash.  or 
where  it  gets  no  manure,  the  plants 
are  poor  and  stunted,  with  withered 


and  dry  leaves,  and  that,  too,  in  the 
month  of  June,  when  the  other  plants 
are  still  in  a  state  of  luxuriant 
growth.  As  for  the  tubers,  they  be- 
come wrinkled,  withered,  and  reduced 
in  size,  their  preservation  being 
almost  impossible.  .  .  .The  lack  of 
potash  in  the  soil  is  coincident  with 
(he  potato  disease,  whence  we  mav 
draw  the  conclusion  that  when  plants 
are  deprived  of  their  chief  mineral 
constituent,  and  consorimently  of  one 
of  the  most  essent  ial  elements  of  their 
existence,  they  become  a  prey  to  in- 
ferior organisms,  such  as  microsconic 
fungi,  etc."—"  Queensland  Agricultural 
Journal  " 

•   +  , 

Storing  Potatoes. 


A  leaflet  recent lv  issued  bv  the  Eng- 
lish Board  of  Horticulture  «tat">s.  that 
as  a  preventive  of  an  attack  of  winter 
rot  in  notatoes.  the  tubers  should  be 
well  dried  befor»  storm"  Flowers  of 
sdlnhnr  sprinkled  over  them  at  the! 
rate  of  2  lbs  to  the.  ton  will  desfrov 
tWe  fnno-uc.  and  <J<!o  hob'  >n  check 
woodliee.  etc.,  which  bv  their  move- 
ments conv<«v  the  'snore's  throughout 
tho  mass  of  tubers.  Potato  stores  of 
whatever  kind  should  be  well  venti- 
lated. Land  that  has  carried  a 
diseased  crop  should  not  be  ap-ain 
planted  with  notatoes  for  some  vears 
afterwards.  TCVmit,  at  the  rate  of 
H  cwt.  to  fiewt.  per  aere.  armlM  to 
the  drills  before  nlantmg-  the  tubers, 
or  as  a  ton-drr-s^inn-  before  the  horse- 
hoe  is  used  for  the  last  timie.  will 
'help  ir,  preventing  attacks  of  this 
fungus. 

 _ 

The  Egg  Plant. 

The  egg  plant  should  be  grown  for 
a  trial  in  every  garden,  as  it  is  one 
of  the  most  delicious  vegetables 
known.  Sliced  and  fripd  in  butter, 
served  with  raw  tomatoes,  it  can  well 
take  the  place  of  meat  for  supner  in 
the  summer  or  autumn.  We  recom- 
mend early  Dlants  to  be  raised  in  pots 
or  seed-pans,  placed  in  a  cool  frame. 
When  the  plants  are  thoroughly  estab- 
lished, plant  out  in  rich  soil,  where 
they  are  to  fruit.  At  this  time  they 
may  be  sown  in  the  open,  Allow 
plenty  of  space  between  each.  Wb-n 
well  grown  this  is  a  very  ornamental 
plant.  The  fruit,  which  can  be  used 
either  before    or  after  it  is  ripe,  is 
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prepared   for   table   in    a   variety  of 

ways. 

—  Notes  on  Cooking.  — 

Fried. — Peel  the  fruit  and  cut  cross- 
wise in  slices  of  full  diameter  and  of 
one-third  of  an  inch  in  thickness  ; 
sprinkle  salt  between  the  slices  and] 
set  aside  for  half  an  hour,  then 
remove  the  water,  dry  and  dip  in 
butter  and  bread  crumbs  and  fry  in 
hot  lard  until  brown.  Baked. — Peel 
the  fruit  and  cut  into  small  pieces. 
Place  in  a  pan  with  butter  and  olive 
oil  over  a  fire  for  three  minutes  ;  add ' 
gravy.  Take  it  from  the  pan,  and 
put  it  in  a  baking  dish,  coat  over.' 
with  bread  crumbs  and  cheese,  and 
bake  in  oven  till  quite  brown. 

 ♦  ■ 

"  I  understand  that  T.  A.  Edison 
says  that  concrete  shoes  will  be  all 
the  rage  soon."    "  Gee  !   I  guess  I'll 

speak  to  your  father  right  away." 

 ♦  ■ 

Edith  :  Pa  is  immensely  pleased  ttf 
hear  you  are  a  poet.  Ferdie  :  Is  he  ?■ 
Edith  :  Oh,  very.  The  last  of  m* 
lovers  he  tried  to  kick  was  a  footbaJJ 
player. 


R.  COR R ELL, 

MUSICSELLER  &  IMPORTER 
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Addeess:  Flinders  St.,  Comer  Hyde  St.,  Adeteide.  CeMpensatine;  Piston  Brass  Band  lm- 

storamsnte,     "Correll"  Cornets  from 
S3  Is.    Beoeey  Comets  team  £8  10b. 
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Spring  Work  on  Citrus 
Trees. 

Oranges  and  lemons  of  all  ages 
should  now  be  in  a  position  to  start 
into  vigorous  foot  and  head  growth, 
and  to  ensure  this  the  soil  must  be 
loose,  rich,  moist  and  perfectlv  sweet. 
Weeds  are  often  an  advantage  to 
citrus  trees  during  winter,  especially 
where  frosts  and  raw  winds  prevail, 
as  the  green  covering  of  the  soil 
tends  to  keep  the  roots  warm.  But 
now  it  is  time  that  the  surface  be 
cleaned  and  prepared  for  a  feeeding, 
irrigating  and  mulching  ,  so  that  the 
trees  are  placed  in  a  good  condition 
to  meet  the  summer.  Any  green 
manure  should  be  ploughed  in  at 
once,  and  not  buried  deeply,  or  it 
may  <Sanse  sourness,  and  thereby 
insure  the  tree  roots.  This  is  a  good 
season  at  which  to  thin  out  crowded 
living  and  dead  wood  from  trees 
which  are  either  too  dense  or  dirty 
with  scale  or  other  pests.  Bear  in 
mind  that  citrus  trees  do  not  call 
for  hard  cutting,  but  only  thinning 
out,  and  the  thinning  should  not  go 
beyond  removing  such  wood  as  is 
evidently  crowding  and  starving  more 
useful  parts.  Both  orange's  and 
lemons  can  make  good  leaves,  flowers 
and  fruit  in  shady  interiors  of 
trees,  and  it  is  only  where  the  leaves 
are  seen  to  run  very  small  or  dis- 
appear altogether  from  the  inside 
that  we  know  more  light  and  air  are 
necessary.  Hence  the  thinning  is 
usually  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  that 
the  light  may  fall  through  and  stimu- 
late useful  leafage  in  all  Darts.  For 
economy  in  pruning  citrus,  light 
branches  may  be  removed  outright, 
as  where  sniopings  are  made  of  everv 
individual  piece  of  small  and  fault v 
wood,  no  end  of  work  is  involved, 
without  anv  better  results  than  fol- 
lows from  what  maybe  termed  branch 
thinning.  TVm't  allow  atroncr  sun- 
light to  fall  direct  on  to  citrus  wood, 
or  it  will  be  overdrink  and  nossiMy 
b'imod  and  permanently  injured.  When 
trees,  have  been  th'nn^d.  smear  all 
h*rd  and  dirtv  wood  with  a  lime  and 
sj*lt  wash.  to  which  ha«  been 
adrWl  sufficient  cow  flung  to  make 
a  thick  brown  paint.  Tf  the 
trunks  of  trees  are  at  al'  lone 
and  exnosed.  or  the  tre"S  are  old  and 
make  too  little  wood  to  vi-ld  useful 
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fruit,  then  bandage  the  trunks  with 
a  good  thickness  of  bagging,  At  the 
same  time  use  a  hand  tool  round  the 
base  of  the  stem  to  loosen  and  clear 
the  soil,  and  place  a  heavv  and  moist 
mulch  over  the  ground  before  it 
becomes  dry  and  over-heated  by  the 
advancing  power  of  the  sun.  Chemical 
manures  of  a  quick  acting  kind  are 
most  useful  stimulants  and  may 
be  given  now,  but  these  cannot 
wholly  supply  the  trees'  needs,  and 
a  heavy  mulching  of  good  solid  man- 
ure should  be  regarded  as  the  chief 
means  of  keeping  up  the  vitality  and 
profit  of  a  citrus  grove.  When  the 
manure  supply  has  been  equally 
divided  between  the  most  needy  trees, 
collect  all  weeds  and  free  soil  from 
headlands,  outside  paddocks,  the 
banks  of  the  creek,  any  ditch  clear- 
ings and  such  other  material  as  will 
prove  at  once  a  food  and  a  source 
of  protection  during  the  hot,  dry 
season.  If  irrigation  is  practised, 
mulching  and  feeding  are  equally  ne- 
cessary, for  citrus  very  quickly 
exhaust  soil  where  water  is  always 
present  to  liberate  its  food  supplies. 
Citrus  trees  should  never  be  flooded 
with  broad  sheets  of  water.  The  land 
requires  close  furrowing,  and  the 
water  sent  down  in  small  sections  or 
checks,  and  the  surplus  drained  off  as 
promptly  as  possible.  A  certain 
amount  of  surface  grading  should 
therefore  be  regarded  as  a  necessity  at 
this  season.  The  age  and  condition 
of  the  tree  should  be  well  understood 
before  applying  irrig-ation  water,  as 
young  citrus  which  have  not  obtained 
a  free  grasp  of  the  soil  are  often 
ruined  by  over-dosing  with  water.  A 
light  ploughing  or  cultivating  should 
follow  closely  on  irrigating,  that  a 
loose  surface  may  nrovide  the  neces- 
sary air,  prevent  a  hard  nan  formino-, 
and  retain  the  water  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. Where  no  water  is  available, 
free  cultivating  should  be  carried  out 
as  often  as  possible.  Bv  following  the 
foregoing  instructions,  in  as  far  as 
they  apply  to  different  soils  and  situ- 
ations, the  best  will  have  been  done 
to  secure  a  vigorous  and  profitable 
growth  during  the  coming  season.— 
Exchange. 

 ♦  • 

Spring  Irrigation. 


Water  should  be  usk!  in  distinct  ac- 
cord with  the  condition  and  wants  of 
the  individual  tree.  We  know  nuite 
well  that  water  cannot  often  be  keot 
under  such  complete  control  as  to 
secure  greatlv  varying  supplies  to  a 
single  foot  of  ground,  but  in  a  gene- 
ral way  we  lack  svst°m  in  irrirating 
our  orchards  and  do  not  properly 
control  the  supply  according  to  the 
land  and  the  varying  fre°s  it  carries. 
First  of  all  make 'provision  for  getting 
rid  of  any  surplus.  This  means  that 
where  the  under  drainage  is  not  suf- 
ficiently sharp  to  secure  a.  sanitary 
and  free  soil  the  headlands,  ditches 
and  main  channels  and  depressions  of 
the  block  should  each  and  all  be 
graded  and  properly  prepared  to 
carry  off  any  surplus  water  as  soon 
as  ever  it  becomes  a  surplus.  Prompt 
cultivating  should  always  follow  irri- 
gating in  spring,  and  this  is  seldom 
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possible,  unless  the  surface  and  under 
drainage  are  both  elaborated  before 
applying  the  water.  Different  soils, 
climates  and  trees  call  for  different 
amounts  of  water,  and  somewhat  dif- 
ferent methods  of  applying,  but  in 
nearly  all  cases  we  over  irrigate  and 
under  cultivate.  The  orchard  work 
is  of  course  to  be  judged  by  results, 
and  where  heavy  watering  is  found  to 
pay  handsomely  we  do  not  say  give 
less,  but  there  are  many  who  make 
more  work  for  themselves  and  so  re- 
gularly reduce  the  returns  from  their 
orchards  by  over  watering.  A  good 
deal  of  useful  working  knowledge  is 
now  accumulated  in  the  best  irrigated 
districts,  but  there  is  also  room  for 
a  great  deal  of  improvement,  and 
growers  one  and  all  should  make  care'1- 
ful  note  of  the  effect  of  different 
volumes  of  water  applied  in  csr- 
tain  ways  and  seasons  so  as  to  ob- 
tain a  safe  working  standard  for 
every  soil,  situation  and  class  of 
t  ree . — E  x  cha  nge. 
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The  Gooseberry. 


Tho  fruit  succeeds  best  in  the  cooler 
districts  of  Australia,  but  also  does 
fairly  well  in  many  of  tho  hotter 
portions.  It  will  prow  in  almost  any 
kind  of  soil,  but  a  deep  a  mdj  loaim 
suits  it  best. 

In  preparing  land  for  a  gooseberry 
plantation,  see  above  all  things  that 
there  is  a  good  drainage,  either 
naturally,  by  an  open,  porous  sub- 
soil, or  artificially,  by  means  of 
underground  drains,  not  less  than  2.1 
feet  deep  and  40  feet  apart.  There  is 
no  plant  more  impatient  of  stairnant 
water  at  tho  roots  than  the  goose 
berry,  and  no  plantation  will  be  a 
success  unless  tho  land  is  well  drained. 


Gooseberries  do  best  in  a  plantation 
by  themselves  ;  many  orchardists 
plant  them  amongst  the  fruit  trees  in 
the  orchard,  but  this  plan  is  not 
commendable,  as  they  are  in  the  way 
when  working  the  orchard.  In 
preparing  the  ground  for  planting  it 
should  bo  deeply  ploughed  in  the 
spring  time,  and  allowed  to  lie  fallow 
through  tho  summer,  scarifying  it 
onco  Ci  twice  during  the  latter.  In 
the  autumn,  about  the  month  of 
.March,  the  land  should  again  be 
deeply  ploughed,  eight  inches  at 
least,  and  then  the  harrow  should  be 
run  over  it  to  level  it  down.  The 
ground  will  then  be  fit  for  planting. 

The  plants  should  be  planted  in 
rows  six  feet  apart,  and  six  feet 
between  the  plants  in  the  rows.  This 


will  permit  of  the  ground  being 
worked  by  the  plough  and  horse  hoe 
during  the  first  few  years  of  the 
plant's  growth.  Planted  at  six  feet 
apart,  'it  will  take  1,200  plants  to 
plant  an  acre.  Ik)  not  plant  too 
deeply,  as  the  bushes\  when  planted 
should  have  a  clear  stem  above  the 
ground  of  from  six  to  eight  nches. 
If  any  suckers  are  attached  to  the 
roots,  cut  them  clean  out  with  a 
sfaarp  knife,  in  order  to  prevent  them 
from  auckering  again.  The  after  cul- 
tivation of  the  plants  will  be  the 
ploughing  of  the  ground  in  the 
autumn  with  a  small  one  -  horse 
plough,  when  the  furrows  should  be 
thrown  up  against  the  plants,  leaving 

a  furrow  down  the  centre  of  the  rows. 

Let  it  remain  in  this  state  during  the 
winter  •  in  the  early  spring  the  furrow 
should  be  turned  the  reverse  way,  and 
the  strip  of  ground  left  in  the  rows 
should  be  levelled  into  the  furrows 
with  a  strong  hoe,  which  will  leave 
the  ground  again  level.  Stir  occasion- 
ally to  keep  weeds  down  and  the  soil 
loose. 

Pruning  is  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant points  in  connection  with  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  gooseberry.  Most 
people  imagine  that  the,  gooseberry 
will  grow  without  any  care  whatever 
in  the  way  of  pruning,  but  this  is  a 
great  mistake,  as  it  recfuires  the  same 
careful  treatment  in  pruning  as  do 
many  fruit  trees.  Tt  takes  quite  as 
long  to  prune  a  gooseberry  bush  pro- 
perly as  it  does  to  prune  an  ordinary 
fruit  tree.  Most  of  the  gooseberry 
bushes  have  a  pendulous  habit  of 
growth  and  it  should  be  the  aim  of 
the  pruner  to  combat  this  tendency 
by  cutting  the  main  branches  always 
back  to  a  bud  with  an  upward  ten- 
dency. Tn  pruning  the  first  season  *fter 
planting,  thin  out  the  branches  of 
the  bush  ;  these  should  be  shortened 
back  to  3  or  4  inches  from  the  stem. 
The  following  year  all  wood  should 
again  be  cut  away,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  continuation  of  the  main 
branches  ;  these  should  be  shortened 
back  the  same  as  the  branches  :  also 
cut  out  all  the  spray  shoots  from  the 
centre  of  the  bush.  The  pruning  for 
the  fourth  and  subsequent  years  will 
consist  of  deciding  on  wood  to 
be  left  to  form  branches.  See  that 
these  are  properly  spaced  at  fairly 
equal  distances  one  from  the  other, 
are  not  too  crowded,  and  that  no 
shoot  is  crossing  another.  All  voung 
growths  from,  the  centre  of  the  bush 
will  have  to  be  kept  clear.  If  these 
instructions  are  followed  out,  the 
branches  will  be  lined  with  fruit  from 
the  centre  to  the  extremity,  thus 
facilitating  the  gathering.  Where 
time  is  available,  an  early  summer 
pruning  could  be  given  by  pinching 
back  all  young  growths  except  these 
wanted  to  enlarge  the  bush.  In  prun- 
ing those  varieties  of  gooseberries 
with  a  strong  upward  growth,  always 
cut  back  to  an  outside  bud  ;  in  other 
respects,  the  pruning  will  be  the  same 
as  given  above.  The  gooseberry  bush 
is  by  no  means  the  short  lived  plant 
many  people  suppose.  If  it  is  pro- 
perly  Iboked  after  and  cultivated,  it 
will  live  and  be  profitable  for  many 
years. 

Gooseberries  are  usually  propagated 
from    cuttings.    Take   strong,  young 
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loots,  and  cut  them  into  lengths 
wn  a  foot  to  15  inches  long.  The 
ise  of  the  cutting  should  be  cut 
Ban  across,  just  under  the  bud  ;  then 
it  out  all  the  buds  with  the  excep- 
on  of  four  at  the  top,  as  this  will 
'event  the  plant  from  throwing  up 
ickers  afterwards.  Plant  the  cut- 
Dgs  in  rows  two  feet  apart,  and  six 
ches  between  the  cuttings.  They 
tould  be  put  in  slanting,  leaving  the 
>rtion  with  the  four  buds  above  the 
ound.  The  cuttines  should  be  trod- 
>n  firmly  in,  especially  at  the  base, 
le  next  year  these  will  be  fit  for 
ansplanting.  In  planting  out  the 
mng  plants,  any  small  roots  that 
ay  have  formed  high  up.  on  the  stem 
ould  be  cleaned  off,  leaxing  a  clear 
em  of  eight  inches. 

 ♦  

'he  Depth  to  Plant  Potatoes 

A.  matter  of  very  considerable  im- 
>rtance  to  growers  of  potatoes  is  the 
pth  at  which  they  should  be  plant- 
The  experience  gained  by  other 
mntries  is  very  useful  in  dealing 
1th  this  subject,  and  from  the 
oited  States,  where  the  Agricultural 
epartments  make  exhaustive  re- 
arches  into  matters  of  interest  to 
le  man  on  the  land,  wa  have  some- 
ling  reliable.  At  the  Nebraska  Ex- 
sriment  Station  tests  have  been 
ade  as  to  the  relative  advantage  of 
ifferent  depths,  from  1  in.  to  5  in., 
Dd  the  total  yields  from  the  tests 
ere  as  under  : — 'Planted  1  in.  deep, 
32  lb.  :  planted  2  in.  deep,  188  lb.  : 
lanted  3  in.  deep,  208  lbs.  :  planted 
in.  deep,  317  *\  ;  planted  5  in.  deep, 
Yl  ft. 


LEMENTS'   TOVTC,  LTD. 

My  present  excellent  health  is  due 
itirely  to  the  virtues  of  Clements 
onic. 

I  suffered  from  Rheumatism  for  a  long 
nie.  Tn  spite  of  medical  treatment  it 
rew  worse,  until  finally  T  pot  so  bad 
hat  I  could  not  even  stand  erect.  My 
ufferincr  affected  my  general  health  and 
ly  nervous  system  quite  broke  down. 

"  As  a  last  resource  the  doctors 
rdered  me  away  for  a  change  of  air. 
!ven  that  did  not  benefit,  me.  One  day 
read  of  a  cure  effected  by  Clements 
onlc  and  T  derided  to  prive  it  a  trial, 
1th  the  happiest  results.  After  taM- 
ig  five  bottles  T  was  free  from  pain, 
nd  could  get  about.  Seven  bottles 
wtored  me  to  perfect  health.  T  am 
Iwayg  recommending  it  to  my  friends. 

"(Signed)    (Mrs.)    .1.    J.  FROST." 


Mrs.  Frost  ia  but  one  of  hundreds  who 
">ice  opinions  thus,  and  who  also 
commend  this  medicine  because  they 
iow  by  BENEFITS  received  that  in 
vlng  it  to  thdir  sick  friends  they  are 
vlng  them  the  medium  to  something 
;yond  price— lasting  and  robust  health, 
end  to  your  CHEMISTS  and  STORK 
r  ft  to-day.  Do  not  waft  until  to- 
orrow. 


There  was  a  very  noticeable  differ- 
ence in  regularity  of  tubers  between 
those  of  shallow  and  deep  planting. 
The  tubers  from  shallow-planted  set  d 
formed  near  the  surface  of  the  ground 
as  was  noticeable  at  digging  time.  It 
is  probable  that  the  irregularities  in 
moisture  and  temperature  of  the  sur- 
face-soil checked  the  growth  of  the 
tubers  at  certain  times  and  started  a 
second  growth  at  other  times,  result- 
ing in  the  production  of  knobs  on  the 
tubers  (compound  tubers).  The  tubers 
from  deep-planted  seed,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  down  in  the  ground,  where 
they  were  less  subject  to  fluctuations 
of  temperature  and  moisture,  and, 
therefore,  showed  little  second  growth. 
The  crop  from  seed  planted  5in.  deep 
contained  almost  no  compound  tubers, 
and  that  from  seed  planted  3  in.  and 
4in.  deep  was  but  little  worse.  The 
crops  from  seed  planted  1  in.  and  2 
in.  deep,  however,  had  manv  com- 
pound tubers.  The  best  depth  for 
planting  seed,  therefore,  from  the 
standpoint  of  yield,  was  also  th©  best 
depth  from  the  standpoint  of  qualitv. 
As  between  the  4  in.  and  oiu.  deoths, 
there  is  little  choice  in  yield,  and  the 
slightly  better  quality  of  the  tubers 
from  seed  planted  5  in.  de?p  is  pro- 
bably more  than  offset  bv  the  extra 
labour  in  digging  them.  Of  the  3  in. 
and  4  in.  depths  of  planting,  the  lat- 
ter gave  a  somewhat  greater  yield 
produced  equally  as  good  tubers,  and 
caused  no  trouble  in  digging.  The 
indications  of  this  one  test  are,  there- 
fore, that  4in.  is  about  the  prooer 
depth  for  planting  se?d  tubers.  The 
1  in.  and  2  in.  depths  are  certainly 
not  to  be  considered  under  ordinary 
conditions,  since  such  shallow  olantincr 
is  not  only  apt  to  reduce  the  yield 
materially,  but  also  to  produce  ir- 
regular, compound  tubers. 

 ♦  

How  to  Grow  Cucumbers. 


This  is  the  time  for  planting  the 
general!  crop  of  cucumbers,  and  as 
every  reader  who  has  a  piece  of  land 
10  ft.  square  can  grow  enough  for 
a  family,  T  propose  to  tell  him  how 
it  can  be  done.  There  are  many  ways 
of  growing  cucumbers.  I  shall  not 
tell  him  every  way,  and,  it  may  be, 
the  methods  T  give  will  not  be  the 
best  for  him,  but  it  will  give  good 
results. 

People  generally  advi«e  a  great  deal 
of  preparation  for  growing  cucumbers, 
such  as  digeing  out  a  trench,  putting 
in  a  foot  of  manure,  making  a  st»ed- 
bed  of  4  in.  of  soil  on  the  manure 
and  planting  on  the  soil  so  prepared, 
This  will  give  excellent  results  with 
care  in  watering  ;  but  with  such  a 
hollow  bed  below  the  plants  will  not 
stand  any  neglect.  Still,  the  method 
is  worth  following  for  early  plants  ; 
but  in  this  case  the  manure  needs  to 
be  new,  or,  rather,  in  the  fermenting 
stage,  so  that  it  will  really  make  a 
hot  bed,  which  will  force  on  the 
young  plants. 

For  ordinary  purposes  no  such  pro- 
vision is  necessary.  What  is  necessary 
13  to  thoroughly  work   the  soil,  as 


must  be  done  where  good  results  are 
desired  in  any  gardening.  The  more 
deeply  it  is  worked  the  better,  pro- 
vived  the  surface  soil  is  kept  on  top. 
Liberal  supplies  of  manure  should  be 
worked  in,  and  the  more  rotted  it  is 
the  better.  Either  horse,  cow,  sheep, 
or  fowl  manure  will  do  ;  and,  failing 
those  superphosphate  or  bonedust, 
wood  ashes,  and  sulphate  of  potash 
— say  from  one  to  two  pounds  of 
super,  and  from  half  a  pound  of  sul- 
phate to  a  plot  of  10  ft.  Do  not 
give  more,  and  thoroughly  mix  it 
with  the  soil. 

—  Planting  the  Seeds.  — 

Make  the  bed  so  that  the  water  will 
not  run  off  when  you  have  to  apply 
it  freely  in  the  hot  weather.  Two 
plants  only  are  required  for  the  space 
named  (10ft  square),  and  a  propor- 
tionate number  for  a  larger,  space  ; 
but  in  order  to  secure  the  most  robust 
plants  I  would  plant  at  least  six 
seeds  where  I  wanted  one  plant.  I 
plant  the  six  in  a  circle  about  a  foot 
in  diameter,  and  when  the  strongest 
plants  have  runners  6  in.  long  I  pull 
out  all  but  two,  and  when  the 
strongest  plants  has  runners  a  foot 
long  I  remove  the  other.  The  removal 
of  a  healthy  plant  requires  courage, 
and  hence  most  growers  have  their 
plants  too  crowded. 

While  the  plants  are  growing  they 
require  to  be  well  watered,  and>  regu- 
larly, but  not  sodden,  and  when  they 
commence  to  develop  fruit  liquid 
manure,  or  "  Tow  tea,"  applied  twice 
or  thrice  a  week  is  decidedly  good,  if 
not  necessary  for  the  best  success. 
Briefly,  soak  cow-dung  in  water,  and 
give  a  little,  say  half  a  gallon^  diluted 
until  it  is  only  slightly  colored,  twice 
or  threo  times  a  week.  Water  every 
evening  moderately,  rather  than  now 
and  then  heavily. 

When  the  runners  begin  to  bear 
female  (lowers,  i.e.,  those  on  the  end 
of  tiny  little  cucumbers,  the  ends  may- 
be nipped  off.  Side  runners  will  put 
out,  and  also  bear  fruit,  and  many  be 
treated  in  the  same  way.  This 
nipping  is  not  really  necessary,  but 
in  the  hands  of  a  skilled  man  is 
beneficial. 

When  the  plants  are  thinned  out  I 
like  to  mulch  the  ground  well  with 
stable  manure  and  keep  the  bed  well 
covered. 
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Intense  Culture. 

Recently,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Campbelltown  branch  of  the 
Market  Gardeners'  and  Fruit- 
growers' Association,  Professor 
Lowrie  dealt  with  "  Some  Prin- 
ciples Underlying  the  Growing  of 
Vegetables. 

The  most  important  considera- 
tion in  the  work  of  the  market 
gardener,  said  the  professor,  was 
the  quality  of  his  produce.  Good 
management  in  having  the  stuff 
ready  a  little  earlier  or  a  little 
later,  as  the  case  might  be,  than 
the  period  ait  which  the  market 
was  glutted  or  relatively  well  sup- 
plied counted  for  much  ;  but  it  was 
ever  quality  that  found  the  best 
sale  and  realised  the  most  satis- 
factory prices.  Heavy  yields,  of 
course,  contributed  materially  to- 
wards financial  success,  but  these 
might  be  discounted  largely 
through  lack  of  quality,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  aim  of  the  market 
gardener,  and  even  more  so  the 
fruitgrower,  should  be  to  combine 
the  heaviest  yields  with  the  high- 
est quality.  Leading  factors  which 
made  for  this  ideal  were  : — (i)  The 
careful  selection  of  seed  and  of  the 
most  improved  varieties  of  plants 
and  trees  suitable  for  the  cli- 
mate and  the  special  purpose  in 
view  ;  and  (2)  thorough,  systematic 
and  intelligent  tillage,  amendment 
and  manuring.  Land,  within 
easv  reach  of  the  market,  was 
limited,  and  of  high  value.  Conse- 
quently, every  effort  must  be  made 
to  utilise  it  to  the  fullest  extent. 
Each  factor  which  conduced  to 
continuous  growth  must  be  hus- 
banded or  applied,  for  any  check 
or  succession  of  checks  through 
excess  of  moisture  or  lack  of  it, 
imperiect  or  injudicious  tillage,  and 
inadequate  nutriment  or  lopsided 
manuring  tended  .  to  lower  yields 
and  to  inferior  quality.  The  market 
gardener  was  the  apostle  of  intense 
culture— he  must  force  the  pace  or 
fall  in  the  competition,  or, ,  when 
owner  of  the  land,  be  satisfied  with 
less  than  the  average  returns  or  less 
than  the  normal  reward  for  his 
time  and  labor. 

—  The  Principal  Factor.  — 

The  predominant  factor  in  en- 
suring the  greatest  success  in  some 
of  the  areas  in  that  district  and 
over  the  ma  or  oortion  of  the  mar- 
ket gardening  land  in  the  hills, 
where  the  rainfall  was  heavier, 
was  the  application  of  lime  to  the 
soil.  It  sv^eared  as  though  the 
value  of  lime  as  a  means  of  in- 
creasing the  fertilitv  of  the  soil 
had  been  most  difficult  to  under- 
stand, when  it   was  remjembered 


that  those  who  broke  up  the  rich 
alluvial  Hats  in  the  first  instance 
had  found  it  with  all  its  wonderful 
latent  wealth  unexplained.  Conse- 
quently they  had  been  able  to  go 
on  cropping  the  land  for  many 
years  without  feeling  the  need  of 
adding  lime.  The  time  had  come, 
however,  when  this  must  be  ap- 
plied, and  the  sooner  the  position 
was  recognised,  the  better  it 
would  be  for  the  land  and  for  the 
pockets  of  the  producers.  In  their 
endeavor  to  get  the  heaviest  crops 
in  the  quickest  time  they  had  been 
dressing  the  land  heavily  year  after 
year  with  stable  manure,  but,  ap- 
parently, they  had  overlooked  cer- 
tain noteworthy  facts.  Refore  the 
benefit  of  the  fertiliser  could  be 
obtained  it  was  necessary  that  it 
should  decompose.  That  process 
proceeded  through  the  agency  of 
nitrifying  ferments — microscopic  or- 
ganisms. If  the  conditions  were 
favorable,  these  ferments  performed 
their  work  of  disintegration  rapid- 
ly ;  but  if  the  conditions  were  un- 
favorable, the  decomposition  was 
not  effected  to  anvlike  like  the 
same  degree,  and  there  remained 
in  the  soil  organic  acids  which 
made  it  sour.  As  a  rule  sour 
land  was  considered  to  be  wet, 
cold  land,  which  had  become  water- 
lo  1  and  was  difficult  to  aerate. 
In  the  case  of  the  market  garden- 
ers, they  miirht  have  good  under- 
drainage  and  work  their  land  tho- 
roughly and  frequently,  but  if  they 
failed  to  put  into  the  soil  the  ele- 
ments which  ensured  the  continu- 
ous and  "ro^er  activity  of  the  ni- 
trifying ferments  thev  must  expect 
it  inevitably  to  become  sour. 

—  Most  Desirable  Stimulant.  — 

The,  most  desirable i  stimulant 
thev  could  apply  was  lime.  One 
often  heard  the  remark,  "  Lime 
sweetens  the  soil."  What  happened 
was  this  :  The  lime  as  a  base  unit- 
ed with  the  nitric  acid  formed  by 
the  ferments  and  produced  calcium 
nitrates.  Heavy  rain  and  continu- 
ous cropping  had  leached  most  of 
the  lime  out  of  the  land,  and  it  had 
therefore  become  a  matter  of  pri- 
mary importance  for  the  gardeners 
to  replenish  the  supplies.  No  doubt 
one  reason  whv  lime  had  not  been 
employed  more  widely-  and  regu- 
larly was  the  relatively  high  cost 
of  it,  and  another  probablv  was 
that  many  people  believed  it  was 
useful  only  for  ameliorating  the 
ohvsical  texture.  Lime  undoubted- 
ly helped  materially  to  make  stiff 
land  more  porous  and  open,  but 
that  wais  only  one  of  its  influences. 
The  other,  even  more  important, 
was  that  it  increased  the  activity 
of  the  nitrifying  elements.  It  was 
also  a  means  of  supplying  indirect- 


ly potash  to  the  land.  These  did 
not  represent  all  the  benefits  de- 
rived from  the  use  of  lime,  but  they 
were  sufficient  to  justify  him  in 
directing  .their  attention  to  it,  and 
strongly  urging  them  to  give 
it  a  thorough  trial.  They  must 
not  expect  much  resultant  good  in1 
the  first  year.  Time  was  required 
for  the  lime  to  do  its  work,  amd  it 
might  be  two,  three  or  even  four 
years  before  they  would  see  thei 
full  elfects  of  dressing. 

—  Various  Limes.  — 

The  merchants  apparently  had 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  there 
might  be  a  good  market  for  agri-1 
cultural  lime,  and  those  who  de- 
sired to  use  it  could  now  obtain 
supplies  at  a  reasonable  figure. 
Quicklime  (not  carbonate  of  lime)] 
could  l>e  purchased  at  23/10  a  ton, 
bags  extra;  and  lime  ash,  which] 
contained  about  70  per  cent  of  lime 
and  30  per  cent  of  wood  ash  and] 
sand,  at  1/6  a  bag.  Hydra  ted 
lime  was  quoted  at  2/3  a  bag  ott] 
trucks.  He  contended  rhat  it] 
would  pay  well  to  apply  frequent 
dressings  of  lime  at  those  prices. 1 
It  was  worth  bearing  in  mind  that 
part  of  the  super  or  other  phos-J 
phates,  especially  soluble  phos-i 
phates,  which  they  introduced  tol 
the  soil,  were  bound  up  fast  and! 
insolublv  in  the  form  of  phosphate! 
of  iron  and  phosphate  of  aluminum! 
The  iron  seized  upon  the  phos-l 
phates,  entered  into  combination! 
with  them,  and  formed  an  insolubltl 
salt.  There  was  no  better  method! 
of  overcoming  that  combination,! 
and  of  getting  the  full  benefit  oil 
the  plant  foods  contained  in  ill 
than  by  the  utilisation  of  quick  ! 
lime.  If  there  was  a  deficiency  oil 
lime  in  the  soil  it  was  utterly  im-1 
possible  to  reap  the  utmost  ad] 
vantage  from  the  artificial  and! 
other  fertilisers. 

—  Quicklime  the  Best.  — 

Weight  for  weight,  quicklime,  oil 
course,  was  the  best  to  apply,  be-| 
cause  there  was  more  lime  in  it 
There  was  the  same  amount  oil 
calcium  oxide  in  56m.  of  quicklim<| 
as  there  was  in  loom,  of  carbonattl 
of  lime.  He  was  having  some  ex  1 
periments  conducted  with  shells;! 
from  the  Spit,  near  Kingscote  I 
Kangaroo  Island,  and  believed  thai! 
they  would  prove  to  be  thoroughly! 
successful,  and  probably  lead  t<  I 
enormous  quantities  of  the  shells! 
being  used  in  the  oichards  ancl 
market  gardens  in  the  hills,,  when! 
lime  was  required.  Samples  om 
ioolh.  of  shells,  when  analysed! 
had  revealed  94  per  cent  of  carbon! 
ate  of  lime,  equal  to  abotit  54*  1 
of  quicklime.  Supplies  of  the  shell'! 
could  be   secured   for  13/-  a  ton  I 
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)mpared  with  26/-  a  ton  quick- 
ne.  By  acting  in  co-operation 
ie  producers  could  purchase  an 
1-engine  and  crushing  plant  for, 
iy,  £300,  instal  it  on  the  Spit, 
id  have  the  shells  crushed  there 
:fore  forwarding.  The  shells  could 
!  applied  to  the  land  as  they 
ere,  but  their  action  would  be 
uch  more  rapid  if  they  were 
:st  crushed  to  powder.  Of  course 
the  price  of  quicklime  fell  to  &i 
ton  there  would  not  be  anv  need 
»  go  to  Kangaroo  Island  for  sea 
ells,  and  as  things  were  the 
ne-burners  had  a  good  case,  but 
:  doubted,  whether  there  could  be 
ich  an  appreciable  lowering  of 
ice  as  that  in  view  of  the  costs 
1  the  burner. 

—  Lnder-Drainage.  — 

Another  means,  he  contended,  by 
hich  increased  returns  might  be 
>tained  from  the  market  garden- 
g  land  was  by  under-draining, 
be  average  South  Australian  re- 
irded  the  man  who  talked  under- 
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drainage  as  hopelessly  theoretical. 
He  invariably  observed,  "  Why,  we 
have  not  sufficient  moisture  ais  it 
is."  Where  there  was  not  a  free 
drainage  in  the  winter  the  land 
became  water-logged  and  spuey. 
Crops  grown  on  such  land  were  the 
first  to  show  the  effects  of  dry 
conditions  during  the  summer.  The 
removal  of  the  excessive  water  in 
the  winter  would  result  in  the  soil 
retaining  the  moisture  better  in 
the  summer.  The  statement  ap- 
peard  to  be  contradictory,  never- 
theless it  was  a  fact.  The  exis- 
tence of  under-drains  allowed  the 
water  'to  go  down.  As  it  per- 
colated through  it  was  followed 
by  the  air,  a  most  desirable  hap- 
pening. When  the  land  wasi  water- 
logged the  water  excluded  the  air, 
the  roots  remained  near  the  sur- 
face, and  so  soon  as  drought  set 
in  it  began  to  suffer.  By  properly 
draining  and  aerating  the  soil  the 
roots  penetrated  deeper,  had  a 
larger  area  from  which  to  obtain 
their  food,  and  thus  enabled  the 
plants  to  more  effectively  withstand 
a  dry  period.  In  answer  to  ques- 
tions, Professor  Lawrie  said  a  fair 
dressing  of  lime  would  be  about  1 
ton  to  the  acre.  However,  applica- 
tions of  5cwt.  to  7c\vt.  of  quick- 
lime at  frequent  intervals  would 
meet  requirements  probably.  It 
was  possible  to  incorporate  too 
much  1  me  with  the  soil,  but  where 
vegetables  had  been  raised  continu- 
ously for  many  years  that  was  not 
likely  to  occur.  For  all  round 
general  use  gypsum  was  far  be- 
hind carbonate  of  lime.  As  a  means 
of  opening  up  the  soil  its  value 
was  relatively  small,  and  it  was 
not  comparable  with  quicklime  as 
an  agency  in  increasing  the  activi- 
ty of  the  nitrifying  ferments.  In 
laying  out  an  orchard  the  tilling 
and  all  other  essential  work 
should  be  done  w  th  absolute  tho- 
roughness right  from  the  start. 
He  would  not  advise  putting  lime 
in  the  holes  when  planting  trees, 
but  it  would  be  well  to  work 
some  in  periodically  afterward,  as 
it  would  undoubtedly  induce  the 
roots  tjo  lead  out.  Like  potaish, 
lime  increased  the  sweetness  of  a 
lot  of  the  fruit,  especially  oranges, 
and  made  them  more  palatable. 


"  Have  you  sent  oil  your  wireless 
telegram  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

And  ordered  your  horseless 
carriage  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  And  paid  off  the  motionless 
messenger  boy  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Good.  Left  go  and  get  a  glass 
of  hopeless  beer." 


Living  Soils  and  Dead. 

—  Action  of  Bacteria.  — 

The  latest  scientilic  demonstrations 
prove  that  soils  are  either  living  or 
dead,  which  means  that  soils  witnout 
bacteria  are  dead  soils,  and  as  such 
incapable  of  producing  proiitabie 
yields  of  either  crops  or  grass.  Every 
land  owner  should  know  something 
of  the  food  that  bacteria  must  have 
and  of  the  conditions  required  ior  the 
proper  utilisation  of  this  food.  It  is 
known  that  a  heap  of  fresh  manure 
will  in  time  become  darker  in  color, 
and  shrink  in  size  ;  that  manure  jidded 
to  the  land  "  rots  "  and  disappears  ; 
that  the  bodies  of  buried  animals,  or 
crops  of  clover,  vetch  or  rye,  ploughed 
into  the  soil,  vanish  in  time  and  be- 
come an  indistinguishable  part  of  the 
soil  itself.  Yet  it  is  not  generally  re- 
alised that  the  disappearance  of  these 
substances  is  the  result  of  vital  ac- 
tivities, and  that  the  universal  pro- 
cess of  decay  may  be  stopped  by  pre- 
venting the  growth  of  bacteria,  as  is 
actually  done  in  canning  factories.  It 
is  a  fact  that  the  process  of  fermen- 
tation is  never  suspended  in  the  soil, 
except  when  the  latter  is  frozen. 

Another  fact  is  that  abundant,  but 
not  excessive,  moisture,  a  favorable 
temperature,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of 
air  stimulate  the  activit  es  of  soil 
bacteria.  Also  that  a  soil  may  con- 
tain a  relatively,  large  amount  of 
partly  decomposed  vegetable  and 
animal  matter  (humus)  and  yet  may 
fail  to  offer  enough  food  for  the 
vigrous  growth  of  useful  bacteria.  It 
has  to  be  remembered  in  this  con- 
nection that  soils  are  formed  slowly 
out  of  weathered  rock,  that  they  be- 
come gradually  richer  in  vegetable 
matter  and  bacteria.  The  day  comes 
at  last  when  these  virgin  soils  make 
the  acquaintance  of  the  implements  of 
tillage.  And  .as  the  furrows  are 
turned,  as  the  soil  is  mellowed,  and 
as  the  ah  and  water  and  sunshine 
are  made  to  mingle  with  it,  the  bac- 
teria are  stirred  to  activity.  They 
have  food  in  plenty,  and  they  attack 
vigorously  the  plant  and  <  animal 
materials  that  had  been  accumulating, 
perhaps  throughout  many  centuries, 
as  virgin  sod  and  forest  mould. 

Under  lengthened  settlement,  how- 
ever, the  lean  years  come,  and  the 
farmer  wonders  why  his  land  is  grow- 
ing less  and  less  productive.  The  soil 
that  was  once  dark  in  color,  and  mel- 
low to  the  touch,  as  if  instinct  with 
life,  has  become  lighter  in  color  and 
lifeless  to  the  touch.  Why  this 
change  ?  And  what  of  the  bacteria 
that  were  so  generously  fed  in  the 
newly-established  fields  ?  An  answer 
to  these  questions  may  be  found  in 
the  history  of  every  agricultural 
country. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  quantity  of 
humus  in  the  soil,  but  the  quality  of 
it  that  regulates  the  growth  and  activ- 
ity of  bacteria.  The  chemist  finds 
quantities  of  plant  food  in  many  so- 
called  "  run  down  "  or  ^vorn  out  " 
soils.  lYet,  notwithstanding  the  abun- 
dance of  plant  food,  the  crops  do  not 
yield    profitable  returns. 
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Humane  Treatment  of 
Horses. 


(B.M.S.,  in  "  Albany  Country  Gentle- 
man. ) 

It  pays  to  treat  farm  animals 
kindly.  The  steers  or  hogs  dogged 
around,  kicked  and  abused  generally 
do  not  fatten  so  well  as  those, 
humanely  treated  ;  and  the  maltreated 
cow  does  not  give  so  much  milk  as 
the  one  kindly  treated  and  potted. 
No  farm  animal  gives  a  greater  or 
more  substantial  return  for  kind- 
ness than  the  horse.  The  abused 
horse  ia  never  safe.  Fear  is  his  con- 
stant companion,  and  he  mov  kick 
or  run  away  at  any  time.  He  wears 
much  faster  than  the  animal  .not  kept 
at  a  high  nervous  tension,  and  galls 
and  sores  directly  reduce  his  capacity 
for  work. 

Farm  animals  are  treated  much 
more  humanely  now  than  they  were 
fifty  years  ago  ;  but  there  is  yet  much 
room  for  improvement.  1  was  yester- 
day looking  through  some  agricultural 
papers  published  more  than  forty- 
years  ago.  An  article  gave  direc- 
tions for  castrating.  After  the  opera- 
tion "  the  sack  should  be  filled  witli 
salt  or  ashes  and  sewn  up."  We  are 
assured  dial  if  this  is  done  not  more 
than  one  in  five  or  six  will  die.  The 
application  of  salt  or  ashes  to  the 
cut  surfaces  and  sensitive  membranes 
was,  of  course,  entirely  needless,  and 
occasioned  much  suffering.  SiiCh 
barbarities  are  not  recommended  in 
agricultural  journals  to-day.  So  far 
as  I  know,  they  are  nowhere  pract  is,  d 
in  this  country.  But  almost  every 
day  I  see  horses  working  with  galled 
shoulders  or  sore  backs  or  sides. 
These  sores  make  the  animal  suffer, 
and  reduce  his  capacity  for  work.  In 
19  cases  out  of  20  they  would  be 
prevented  by  a  little,  very  little,  in. 
telligent   care.     Such   care  is  profit- 


able in  dollars  and  cents,  not  to 
speak  of  the  higher  motive  for  its 
exercise. 

Sometimes  galls  are  the  result  of  ig- 
norance, not  indifference,  Two  hours 
ago  1  saw  passing  a  horse  with  a  very 
sore  shoulder.  1  knew  his  owner  and 
driver  well— not  a  cruel  man,  but 
unintelligent,  having  a  very  poor 
"thinker."  I  called  to  him  and  asked 
why  he  drove  a  horse  with  such  a 
shoulder.  He  said  he  had  to  use  the 
horse,  and  had  done  all  he  could  to 
net  the  shoulder  well,  and  he  called 
my  attention  to  the  grease  he  had  put 
on  the  sore  and  to  the  pad — and  the 
pad  was  placed  right  on  the-  sore  . 
When  I  enquired  why  the  pad  was  so 
placed  (where  it  had  aggravated  the 
evil),  I  was  told  that  it  wras  soft  and 
ought  to  make  the  pressure  on  the 
sore  spot  easier.  It  had  not  occurred 
to  the  driver  that  the  pad  so  placed 
really  increased  the  pressure  on  that 
spot.  In  ten  minutes  there  was  a 
good  pad  just  above  the  sore  and  an- 
other just  bt'low  it,  and  none  over  it  ; 
and  my  friend  had  some  instructions 
about  curing  galls,  which  I  will  re- 
.  peat. 

But,  first  about  a  good  pad.  It  is 
not  a  very  thick  one — usually  half  an 
inch  in  thickness  when  the  animal  is 
pulling  is  better  than  more — but  a 
broad  pad  ;  and  it  is  never  stuffed 
with  cotton  or  wool,  which  forms  in- 
to hard  lumps,  and  which  does  not 
lose  its  elasticity.  A  had  pay  springs 
the  collar  forward  as  soon  as  the 
draught  is  removed,  resting  and  cool, 
ing  the  shoulder. 

As  for  those  instructions  the  first  is 
a  don't.  Don-t  put  grease  of  any 
kind  on  a  gall.  It  softens  the  hide, 
increasing  th.>  probability  of  its  be- 
ing broken  and  worn  off  j  and  if  the 
flesh  is  exposed,  grease  keens  it 
tender  and  more  sensitive  while  not 
aiding  so  much  as  some  other  things 
in  healing.  The  best  preventive  of 
galls,  after  properly-fitting  collars,  is 
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strong  salt  water,  used  as  a  bath  on' 
the  shoulders  each  evening.     Its  use 
should   be   begun  four  weeks  before? 
the  animals  are  put  in  the  plough  itf? 
the  spring.     1  wrap  a  cloth  around* 
one  end   of  a  corncob,   on  which  afl 
string  will  hold  it  securely  in  place,! 
on  account  of  the  cob  being  rough.  A' 
handful  of  salt  is  thrown  in  a  fruii 
can  kept  for  the  purpose,  the  can  is' 
nearly  filled  with  water,  stirred  witls 
the  cob  till  the  salt  is  dissolved,  and 
then  the  bath  is  applied  with  the  com 
and  cloth.     This  salt-water  bath  is 
also  the  best  cure  for  galls  of  which 
I  know.    It  reduces  inflammation  and, 
swelling  very  rapidly.    If  the  skin  ia 
broken,  wait  till  a  dry  film  is  formed?- 
over    the  exposed    llesh     (which  will 
soon  form  when  the  pressure   of  the 
collar  is  removed)  before  applying  the 
bath. 

The  best  preventive  of  galls  is  well- 
fitting  harness.  Harness  should  neveiS 
be  bought  when  the  animal  is  not  aw 
hand  to  be  fitted.  This  is  true  of  all 
parts  of  the  harness,  and  particularly 
of  the  collar.  There  is  as  great  a' 
variety  in  horse's  shoulders  as  there 
is  in  men's  noses,  and  because  a 
collar  tits  one  horse  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  fit  another.  Before  a  callar 
is  purchased  every  part  of  its  face 
should  be  carefully  pressed,  so  that  2 
there  are  hard  lumps  in  the  collar,, 
or  if  it  is  harder  in  some  places  than , 
in  others,  it  may  be  rejected.  Very 
many  collars  are  poorly  stuffed — one 
side  is  harder  than  the  other.  Such 
a  collar  will  never  be  satisfactory  to 
the  man  having  a  wise  regard  for  the 
comfort  and  usefulness  of  his  horses. 
One  can  fit  a  collar  somewhat  to  a 
shoulder  by  cutting  a  slit  along  the 
groove  in  which  the  names  fit  pulling, 
out  some  of  the  stuffing,  and  pound- 
ing down  the  face  of  the  collar  with 
a  stick  of  (wood  having  nor  sharp 
corners.  A  slit  should  never  be  cut 
in  the  face  of  a  collar. 

A  sore  on  the  top  of  the  neck  may 
develop  into  a  very  serious  thing. 
Nearly  always  it  is ,  caused  by  one  of 
two  things — lack  of  the  proper  flap 
of  stiff  leather  under  the  straps,  or 
improper  hitching,  which  means  a 
heavy  weight  on  the  horses'  necks. 
This  last  is  to  be  avoided  for  the  ad- 
ditional reason  that  it  adds  ,  much  to 
the  fatigue  of  the  team.  Farm 
machinery  is  now  so  constructed  that 
there  will  be  very  little  weight  on  the 
horses1'  necks  i'f  they  are  properly 
hitched.  If  the  tongue  does  not  plav 
up  and  down  in  the  neck  yoke  ring, 
one  should  make  an  investigation 
Home-made  implements,  particularly 
rollers  and  drags,  are  frequently  so 
constructed  that  there  is  so  i<iuch 
weight  on  the  horses'  necks  that  their 
labor  is  increased  at  least  one-half. 
Sometimes  only  the  reconstruction  of 
the  implement  will  remedy  this,  and 
sometimes  placing  the  whiffle-trees 
underneath  instead  of  on  top  of  the 
tongue  will  -make  the  end  of  the 
tongue  balance  as  it  should. 


First  Councillor  :  The  acoustics 
of  this  board  room  are  very  bad. 
Second  Ditto  (sniffing)  :  Indeed  ! 
I  don't  smell  anything. 
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Early  Breeding  of  Cattle. 


A  tendency  towards  early  breeding 
from  fillies,  heifers  and  ewe  lambs  has 
developed  during  recent  years,  and 
seems  likely  to  be  pushed  too  far,  es- 
pecially in  the  cases  of  those  who 
have  not  sufficiently  studied  the  sub- 
ject. There  it  a  longing  to  be  up- 
to-date,"  as  though  the  breeders  of 
forty  or  sixty  years  ago  were  not 
up-to-date,  because  nature  does  not 
alter  her  methods,  and  the  principles 
which  developed  the  Shorthorn  and 
all  our  other  improved  breeds  are  as 
true  to-day  as  they  were  in  the  days 
of  the  Collings  or  Bakewell. 

The  question  of  early  breedings  in 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  John  Wrightson, 
who  contributes  an  article  on  the  sub- 
ject to  the  "  Live  Stock  Journal," 
"  is  not  to  be  solved  by  appeals  to 
nature,  but  experience  ;  and  I  venture 
to  say  that  experience  is  in  favor  of 
postponement  rather  than  hurry.  It 
has  recently  been  stated  that  cows 
milk  better  and  breed  with  more  cer- 
tainty ii  brought  into  the  dairy  at 
or  before  two  years  old.  I  am  en- 
tirely opposed  to  this  view,  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  extreme.  Six 
months  makes  a  great  deal  of  dif- 
ference in  the  life  of  a  heifer,  and  I 
have  no  objection  to  two  and  a  half 
to  three  years  old.  Consider  what 
calving  at  two  years  old  means.  A 
cow  grows  until  she  is  six  years  old, 
and  is  a  mere  baby  at  fifteen  months. 
I  have  looked  through  Mr.  Sinclair's 
'  The  History  of  Shorthorn  Cattle,' 
and  taken  out  every  opinion  as  to 
the  proper  age  at  which  heifers  should 
bring  forth  their  first  calf,  and  the 
following  quotations  are  the  result  : — 
Mr.  E.  Cruickshank. — '  When  heifers 
are  highly  fed  when  young,  and  do 
not  produce  a  calf  until  two  and 
three-iquarters  or  three  years  old,  they 
are  at  a  great  disadvantage  as  milk 
producers  '  if  the  breeder  wishes  to  do 
his  heifers  well,  so  as  to  help  the 
sale  of  them,  they  should  produce  a 
calf  when  twenty-seven  months  old, 
•  so  as  to  prevent  the  filling  up  of  the 
milk  ducts  with  fat.'  Mr.  W,  J. 
Hosken,  Cornwall.  writes* — '  We  like 
our  heifers  to  take  the  bull  at  two 
years  old,  at  which  age  they  stand  a 
better  chance  developing  into  larger 
cows  than  when  bred  younger.'  ^lr. 
T.  H.  Hutchinson,  Yorks,  writes — 
'  The  heifers  are  served  when  they  are 
between  eighteen  months  and  two 
years  old,'  " 

Mr.  Hugh  Aylmer,  Avell  known  in 
his  time  as  a  breeder,  took  care  to 
have  his  heifers  well  grown  and  in 
good  condition,  and  it  was  his 
custom  to  put  them  to  the  bull  at 
fifteen  to  sixteen  month*  old,  and  he 
considered  it  riskv  to  allow  them  to 
get  more  age,  "  lest  they  might  prove 
uncertain  breeders."  At  the  Holker 
herd,  managed  with  great  success  to 
the  late  Mr.  Drewry,  the  heifers  were 
put  fo  the  bull  so  as  to  cajve  at  or 
about  two  an'l  a  half  vears  old.  In 
Northumberland,  we  are  informed  that 
"  the  heifers  in  herds  of  hirrh  class 
produce  their  first  calves  at  about 
two  and  a  hall  years  old.  In 
Monmouthshire  in  several  herds  from 


which  young  bulls  arc  sold  to  farmers 
at  about  25  guineas  each,  and  the? 
feeding  of  the  stock  all  round  is  very 
moderate  all  through,  "  the  heifers  are 
mated  so  as  to  bring  their  calves 
when  three  years  old."  In  Somerset- 
shire and  Gloucestershire,  we  read 
''  one  advantage  of  dealing  liberally 
with  heifers  in  regard  to  feeding,  is 
that  they  may  calve  at  the  age  'of 
two  and  a  half  years,  instead  of  at 
three  years  old."  Mr.  William  Hous- 
man,  writing  of  the  management  at 
Sittitigton,  Clyne  and  Middleton, 
Aberdeenshire,  stated  that  "  heifers 
were  generally  put  to  the  bull  so  as 
to  calve  at  from  twenty  -  four  to 
twenty  six  months  old.  This  early 
brefeditig  tends  to  reduce  size,  and 
must  be  met  with  liberal  feeding. 
When,  however,  the  breeding  is  put 
off  for  another  season,  the  risk  of 
permament  infertility  is  greatly  in- 
creased, and  a  year's  rest  at  three  or 
four  years  old  generally  enables  the 
animal  to  come  to  its  full  size."  In 
the  case  of  an  Irish  herd,  it  is  stated 
that  "it  is  not  desired  that  the 
heifers  should  calve  until  they  were 
two  and  a  half  years  of  age,  or  a 
little  older  "  ;  and  Mr.  R.  Welsted  of 
Hallywalter,  says  : — "  It  is  arranged 
for  heifers  to  produce  their  first 
calves  between  two  and  a  half  and 
three  years  old." 

"The  foregoing,"  remarks  Mr. 
Wrightson,  "  are  all  the  references  I 
can  find  in  this  work  as  to  the  age 
of  breeding  in  the  case  of  heifers,  and 
it  will  be  gathered  that  where  two 
year  old  calving  is  practised,  it  is 
accompanied  with  very  liberal  feed- 
ing, and  as  a  means  of  avoiding 
sterility.  Such  heifers  are  naturally 
of  comparatively  large  size,  but  it 
will  be  difficult  to  extract  any  con- 
firmation in  favor  of  keeping  heifers 
naturally,  or  in  ordinary  keep,  and 
at  the  same  time  allowing  them  to 
calve  earlier  than  from  two  and  a 
half  to  three  years  old." 

 ♦  ■ 

Bacteria  in  Dairying. 


The  importance  of  cleanliness  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  dairying  cannot 
be  too  often  insisted  upon,  but  scares 
in  connection  with  the  presence  of 
bacteria  in  milk  are  to  be  deprecated. 
If  attention  were  paid  to  the  wild 
declarations  of  some  food  faddists 
milk  would  be  rejected  as  an  article 
of  daily  food.  Bacteria  are  invariab- 
ly present  in  milk,  and  the1  develop- 
ment of  certain  species  therein  is 
necessary  for  the  production  of 
essential  or  desirable  fermentations  in 
butter  and  cheese  making  consisting 
in  the  former  (butter)  of  the  ripen- 
ing process,  in  the  latter  /cheese)  lead- 
ing to  acid  development.  There  are 
desirabh-  and  undesirable  bacteria,  end 
while  it  is  necessary  to  check  the 
latter,  it  is  a  great  m  stake  in  doing 
so  to  kill  the  former.  The  lactic 
acid  germ,  for  example,  is  a  benevolent 
one,  yet  it  is  killed  by  either 
pasteurization  or  sterilisation.  How- 
ever, it  is,  of  course,  highly  desirable 


that  bacteria  of  undesirable  character 
—that  is,  those  capable  of  inciting 
taints  or  defects  in  milk  or  its  pro- 
ducts— should  be  excluded  to  as  great 
an  extemt  as  possible  by  strict  at- 
tention of  cleanliness.  Writing  on 
this  subject,  Professor  Cornell  of 
Ontario,  says  : — '.'  Bacteria  of  unde- 
sirable character  are  nearly  always 
derived  from  sources  the  reverse  of 
cleanly — from  manure  and  manurial 
dust,  from  bad  water,  from  improperly 
cleansed  pails  and  cans,  etc.  ;  hence 
to  avoid  these  it  is  essential  that 
care  and  cleanliness  be  excercised  in 
milking,  handling  and  storing  milk. 
For  bacterial  development  to  occur, 
besides  suitable  food,  the  temperature 
conditions  must  be  favorable,  and 
practically  we  find  that  for  most 
temperature  becomes  more  favorable 
bacteria  developing  in  milki  the 
the  more  nearly  it  approaches  the 
temperature  of  our  bodies,  98  to  100 
deg.  F.  ;  hence  to  prevent  such  bac- 
terial development  it  is  essen- 
tial for  milk  kept  for  cheese 
factory  use.  it  is  as  possible 
to  infect  milk  during  manufacture 
with  undesirable  forms  of  bacteria  as 
it  is  at  the  farm  ;  hence  it  is  as 
essential  that  care  be  taken  in  hand- 
ling the  milk  at  the  factory,  and  that 
everything  which  comes  in  contact 
with  the  same  during  manufacture  be 
as   clean   as  possible." — "Australian." 

 ♦  ■ 

Wife  :  What  would  you  do,  George, 
if  you  were  left  a  widower  ?  "  Hub: 
Oh,  I  suppose  the  same  as  you  would 
if  you  were  left  a  widow.  Wife:  You 
horrid  wretch  !  You  told  me  you 
could  never  care  for  anybody  else." 
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The  House  or  Typhoid  Fly. 


Prof.     F.     L.     Washburn,  State 
Entomologist,  Minn.  , 

It  is  well  to  realize  in  dealing 
with  this  subject  that  little  ilics 
do  not  become  big  Hies  ;  that  a 
ily,  or  any  other  insect  for  that 
matter,  never  grows  'in  the  perfect 
or  imago  or  adult  stage  ;  that 
when  we  see  on  the  window-pane 
Hies  of  different  sizes,  the  litle 
ones  should  never  be  regarded  as 
the  young  of  the,  large  ones,  but 
as  representing  different  species, 

We  are  just  realizing  what  a 
dangerous  pest  the  house  By  is. 
It  is  now  called  the  "  typhoid  fly," 
though  it  is  well  understood  that 
it  is  not  the  only  Ily,  which  may 
carry  typhoid,  and  that  if  all  Hies 
were  destroyed  we  still  would  havo 
epidemics  oj  tyhoid.  The  name, 
however,  has  served  to  call  atten- 
tion to  its  dangerous  character, 
all  the  more  dangerous  because  we 
have  toleiated  it  so  long  in  our 
ignorance  of  its  true  nature. 

iln  taking  up  the  subject  of  "The 
Typhoid  Fly"  the  following  ques- 
tions  present   themselves  : 

1.  Kinds  of  Hies  common  about 
the  habitations  of  men. 

2.  Varieties  or  species  which  are 
likely  to  enter  houses,  and  having 
entered  houses,  to  infest  exposed 
foods  ;  also  the  species  likely  to 
enter  shops  to  infect  meat  as  well 


as  groceries  and  fruit  exposed  to 
their  approaches. 

3.  Species  infesting  stables 
where  cows  are  kept,  or  horses,  or 
both  ;  where  the  different  kinds 
breed  ;  their  powers  of  travelling 
both  by  their  own  efforts,  and  by 
being  cairied. 

4.  ()l  those  infesting  houses  and 
stables  what  species  carry  germs, 
how  many  are  found  in  horses  and 
on  food. 

7.  Rate  of  multiplication  of  Hies. 

8.  Hibernation  of  Hies  in  houses, 
stables,  etc. 

Methods  of  prevention  :  (a)  Pre- 
vention of  breeding,  (b)  Screens, 
Ily  papers,  poisons,  etc. 

Without  burdening  you  with 
scientific  names  I  will  say  that  the 
Hies  we  find  about  human  dwell- 
ings, towns  and  villages,  camps, 
etc.  are  the  following  : 

First  and  foremost  in  abundance 
and  in  persistency,  the  common 
house  or  typhoid  fly  ;  second,  the 
window  fly,  found  on  the  window 
pane  in  connection  with  the  house 
Ily,  and  considerably  smaller  ;  the 
stable  Ily,  especially  obnoxious 
about  stables  and  entering  houses 
in  the  fall.  This  is  the  Ily  that, 
resembling  the  house  Ily  closely, 
bites,  or  stabs  us,  and  has  given 
rise  to  the  erroneous  impression 
that  the  house  llv  bites.  Further, 
the  blue. bottle  fly,  the  apple  or 
pomace    fly,    the  cluster    fly,  the 


non-biting  stable  fly,  the  lesser 
blue-bottle  fly,  .  the  green^bottle 
fly,  and  one  or  two  others  of  less 
abundance.  Nearly  100  per  cent, 
of  these  may  and  do  enter,  houses  ; 
all  of  them  may  crawl  over  fruit 
and  other  exposed  food.  Any  kind 
of  meat  would  attract  the  house 
fly,  and  all  the  flesh  flies,  or  blow 
flies.  Almost,  if  not  all,  of  the 
above  woidd  be  attracted  to 
garbage  and  other  filth.  In  stables 
where  cows  or  horses,  or  both  are 
kept,  one  would  find  the  stable  fly 
and  the  house  Ily  abundantly  and 
other  species  sparingly. 

It  is  a  well  established  fact,  as 
you  know,  that  the  house  fly  breeds 
particularly  in  fresh  horse  manure; 
to  a  slight  extent,  evidently,  in 
cow  manure  ;  in  almost  any  moist 
filth  ;  to  some  extent  in  garbage, 
and,  most  significant  of  all,  in 
human  excrement.  Composing  as 
it  does  at  least  yo  per  cent,  of  the 
above  mentioned  flies,  it  is  there- 
fore, the  chief  carrier  of  disease. 

Turning  then  to  the  house  fly, 
the  violater  against  public  health, 
we  find  the  following  well  estab- 
lished facts  : 

Each  female  fly  lays  from  120  to 
150  eggs  ;  these  eggs  hatch  in 
from  eight  to  twenty  hours,  de- 
pending upon  latitude  and  climatic 
conditions.  The  larva  or  maggot 
lives  from  five  to  seven  days  ;  the 
pupa  the  same.  In  other  words, 
it  takes  about  twelve  days  for 
one  generation.  It  may  hibernate 
in  the  pupal  condition,  either  in 
manure,  or  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  It  also  hibernates  in  the 
house  or  barn  as  an  adult.  There 
may  be  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
generations  in  the  course  of  a 
summer.  Dr.  Howard,  who  has 
done  much  work  on  the  house  fly, 
found  in  a  quater  of  a  pound  of 
well  infested  horse  manure  on  Au- 
gust 9th,  160  larvae,  and  146  pu- 
paria  of  this  fly,  or  about  1,200 
house  flies  to  a  pound  of  manure. 
We  have  had  some  interesting 
figures  prepared,  showing  the  tre- 
mendous fecundity  of  this  pest.  A 
full  grown  house  fly,  the  female 
hibernating  in  the  house,  will  pro- 
duce in  the  spring,  at  the  lowest 
estimate,  120  eggs.  Assuming  that 
one-half  of  these  will  be  females, 
and  allowing  the  breeding  to  go 
on  without  check  for  four  months, 
we  have  this  enormous  num- 
ber as  the  progeny  from  one 
hibernating  house  fly,  namely,  214, 
55  7,844, 3  20 ,000  ,aoo  poo  ,000.  Now 
then,  an  adult  house  fly  measures 
exactly  one  fourth  of  an  inch  long. 
The  distance  around  the  earth  at 
the  equator  is  said  to  be  24,800 
miles.    Allowing  5,280  feet  to  the 
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le,  it  would  take  3,688,312,000 
use  flies  placed  end  to  end  to 
i  around  the  world  once.  Using 
is  number  as  a  denominator,  and 
e  number  of  flies  produced  in 
ir  months  from  one  mother  a.s 
numerator,  we  find  that  she 
11  give  rise,  in  the  course  of  the 
tnmer,  to  enough  flies  to  encir- 
:  this  globe  fifty  times  or  more, 
d  have  plenty  of  progeny  to 
are. 

[t  is  difficult  to  determine  the 
igth  of  life  of  the  adult  fly,  for 
soon  as  we  confine  insects 
lere  thev  can  be  observed,  we 
ice  them  under  such  unnatural 
nditions  that  the  observations 
e  not  to  be  relied  upon. 

4s  regards  its  powers  of  loco- 
Dtion,  and  method  of  transporta- 
>n,  we  cannot  speak  definitely  as 

the  distance  a  house  fly  can  go 

its  own  unaided  efforts.  It  is 
wever,  that  by  making  a  series 

flights  this  insect  could  cover  a 
osiderable  distance.  It,  never- 
eless,  does  not  have  to  depend 
on  its  own  power  for  getting 
>m  place  to  place  ;  railroad  cars, 
reet  cars,  horses  and  other  ani- 
ils,  carriages,  automobiles,  pro- 
sion  wagons  and  meat  carts,  all 

their  part  in  carrying  this  pest 
«  of  charge.  We  have  seen 
untless  flies  on  an  empty  fish 
x  in  a  wagon  carried  along  for 
veral  blocks.  We  have  also 
ted  house  flies  on  horses  being 
iven  in  the  country,  attracted, 
idoubtedly  to  the  horses  by  the 
lell  of  the  stable,  carried  possibly 
mile.  The  same  can  be  said  of 
es  in  a  carriage,  and  all  of  us 
ve  doubtless  seen  provision  carts 
>ing  their  rounds  attended  by 
rarms  of  these  uninvited  passen- 
rs. 

The  house  fly  can  and  does 
rry  germs  on  its  feet,  and  on 
e  hairs  over  its  body,  and  in 
1  intestine.  Many  of  these  are 
sease  germs,  and  that  they  may 
ing  after  passing  through  the 
testine  is  proven  bv  finding  liv- 
f  bacilli  in  flv  specks. 

That  flies  may  come  from  filth 
human  food  has  also  been 
oven  bv  scattering  lime  on  hu- 
an  excrement,  and  noting  that 
e  flies  which  have  walked  over 
at,  and  colored  their  legs  with 
is  substance  were  later  observed 
human  food. 

We  have  stated  conditions  under 
lich  the  house  flv  breeds.  It  is 
;11,  perhaps,  to  also  state  that  it 
Is  been  quite  established  as  a 
I  rt  that  it  will  not  breed  at  all 
I  dark  places,  and  only  to  a  verv 
•lited  extent  in  a  poorly  lighted 
lice. 


Of  the  diseases  transmitted  by 
the  different  kinds  of  flies  I  speak 
with  some  hesitancy,  but  I  believe 
it  has  been  established  beyond 
question  that  it  is  absolutely  cer- 
tain that  they  may  transmit  ; 
typhoid,  anthrax,  opthalmia,  tu- 
berculosis, and  it  is  further  claimed 
that  they  may  carry  the  typhoid 
bacillus  in  a  living  condition  for 
over  two  weeks. 

 4  

Eradication  of  Bracken. 

By  Alfred  J.    Ewart,  D.  Sc.,     h.  D., 
F.L.S. 

The  fronds  should  be  burnt  off  if 
possible.  If  not  cut  off  and  used  for 
bedding,  or  dried  and  burnt  in  heaps, 
they  may  be  ploughed  in  if  the  land 
is  at  all  poor  in  humus,  but  are  then 
apt  to  be  raked  out  again  with  the 
rhizomes. 

The  land  should  be  ploughed  as 
deeply  as  possible,  and  the  rhizomes 
near  the  surface  raked  out  in  rows  by 
a  horse  rake  and  then  into  heaps,  if 
chaffed  with  hay,  especially  after 
steaming,  and  placed  in  a  silo  the 
rhizomes  make  bood  nutritious  food. 
The  moment  the  land  ia  clear  and  farly 
well  broken  up,  potatoes  should  be 
planted  and  repeated  a  second  year, 
or  the  first  crop  should  be  followed 
by  drilled  maize  or  some  other  green 
crop  which  can  be  worked  between 
the  rows  while  young  and  which  when 
older  covers  the  ground  with  dense 
leafy  foliage.  In  this  way  a  small 
but  immediate  return  can  be  obtained 
while  the  land  is  being  cleared,  but 
in  any  case  drainage  will  be  necessary 
if  the  land  is  at  all  wet  or  sodden. 
Bracken  land  usually  needs  liming, 
half  to  one  ton  per  acre,  or  even 
more  when  first  broken  up,  and  with- 
in two  or  three  years  needs  ordinary 
farmyard  manure.  Phosphates  will 
only  be  needed  later  on  when  grain 
is  grown.  The  above  plan  has  suc- 
ceeded very  well  on  bracken  land  near 
Melbourne,  an  immediate  profit  being 
secured  from  newly  broken  bracken 
land.  —  "  Agricultural  Journal."  of 
Victoria. 

 ♦  ■ 

Value  of  Molasses. 

Prof.  Thomas  Shaw,  the  great  live 
stock  expert,  says  on  this  subject  . — 

The  real  value  of  molasses  in  feed- 
ing is  greater  than  chemical  analysis 
assigns  to  it,  since  when  mixed  with 
other  foods  it  adds  to  the  palatabilitv 
and  so  increases  consumption.  It  is 
probable  that  henceforth  nearly  all 
the  molasses  made  at  sugar  beet 
factories  will  be  mixed  with  the  pressed 
pulp  and  dried  before  it  is  put  upon 
the  market.  The  product  thus  pre- 
pared is  ready  for  feeding  by  simply 
mixing  it  with  other  foods,  or  add- 
ing it  to  them  dry,  but  more 
commonly  with  all  the  water  added 
that  it  will  absorb.  The  objection 
to  feeding  a  substance  so  sticky  aa 


liquid  molasses  poured  over  the  feed 
more  or  less  of  which  adheres  to  the 
feed  boxes  and  in  summer  attracts 
many  flies  is  thus  avoided. 

For  cattle,  molasses  is  being  used  in 
increasing  quantities.  Mixed  with 
dried  blood,  it  aid3  development  in 
calves  that  are  being  prepared  for  the 
block.  It  furnishes  an  excellent  conv 
plement  to  such  food  as  cotton  seed 
meal  when  fed  to  cattle  that  are  be- 
ing fattened.  The  produce  has  been 
much  used  in  preparing  animals  for 
exhibition.  It  has  thus  led  to  in- 
creased consumption  of  the  other  food 
and  improved  the  gloss  of  the  coat. 
It  is  commonly  poured  over  meal,  or, 
what  is  better,  over  meal  and  cut 
fodders  mixed.  It  is  frequently 
diluted  with  water  before  thus  mixing 
it.  As  a  food  for  milk  production  it 
is  fed  in  small  quantities.  Dried 
molasses  beet  pulp  may  yet  be  used 
extensively  as  a  supplementary  food 
for  dairy  cows,  summer  and  winter. 
Until  more  light  has  been  obtained, 
however,  as  to  its  influence  on  the 
breeding  properties  of  animals,  it 
should  be  fed  with-  prudent  caution, 
more  especially  to  young  animals  in- 
tended for  breeding. 

In  feeding  sheep  molasses  has  not 
been  much  used,  but  recent  experi- 
ments at  the  Michigan  ebcperiiment 
station  have  shown  that  dried 
molasses  beet  pulp  had  a  feeding 
value  for  fattening  sheep  even  higher 
than  that  of  corn. 

To  swine  molasses  has  been  fed  suc- 
cessfully along  with  skim  milk.  Its 
use,  however  in  feeding  swine  will  pro- 
bably be  limited,  as  an  appetiser  is 
less  necessary  for  swine  than  for  the 
other  classes  of  farm  animals. 

For  horses  molasses  is  probably 
more  valuable  in  feeding  them  when 
at  work  than  in  feeding  any  other 
class  of  farm  animals.  Not  less  than 
two  quarts  per  day  of  cane  molasses 
may  be  fed  with  advantage  to  work 
horses  and  mules  for  prolonged 
periods.  The  molasses  is  diluted  with 
three  times  its  bulk  of  water,  and 
poured  over  the  morning  and  evening 
ration.  It  is  common  to  feed  a  little 
bran  along  with  cane  molasses  to 
correct  a  tendency  to  constipation, 
which  is  said  to  result  from  feeding 
it.  It  is  claimed  that  it  is  nutritious, 
healthful  and  economical.  Ht  may 
vet  become  popular  to  feed  to  horses 
that  are  being  wintered  on  products 
coarse  and  cheap,  and  fed  in  the  cut 
form . 
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Ola.rifica.tion  and  Purification  of 
Drinking  Water. 


From  Agricultural 

Water  may  be  unsafe  to  drink 
from  the  excessive  amount  of  mat- 
ter in  suspension — dissolved  organic 
matter — or  the  presence  of  patho- 
genic micro-organisms.  These  few 
notes  are  not  intended  for  the 
benefit  of  those  in  a  town  where 
there  is  a  good  potable  Supply,  but 
mainly  for  the  farmer  and  pas- 
loralist  unfortunately  not  possess- 
ing a  good  permanent  supply  of 
water. 

During  droughts  the  domestic 
supplies  often  have  to  be  obtained 
from  tanks  used  by  stock.  The 
water  becomes  very  much  polluted, 
and  more  or  less  unwholesome  and 
unpalatable.  At  such  times  it  is 
the  misfortune  of  not  a  few  to  be 
obliged  to  drink  water  from  a 
tank  in  which  stock  are  bogged 
and  even  dead,  and, from  which  the 
water  has  a  decidedly    bad  smell. 

Many  persons  have  a  very  mis- 
taken idea  that  clear  sparkling 
water  is  always  pure  and  whole- 
some, and  never  hesitate  to  drink 
it  freely  ;  but  the  slightest  sign  of 
turbidity  causes  suspicion.  Water 
contaminated  with  sewage  contain- 
ing bacilli  of  typhoid  fever,  may  be, 
withal,  clear  and  sparkling,  and  yet 
the  use  of  it  unless  purified  would 
imperil  the  life  of  the  drinker: 

The  most  satisfactory  method  of 
clarifying  and  purifying  water  for 
domestic  purposes  is  by  boiling 
and  filtering.  However,  boiling  the 
drinking  water  for  a  household  is 
tedious,  and  very  few  will  carry  it 
on  for  any  time,  even  during  a 
"  typhoid  scare." 

Filtration,  if  effective,  is  very 
slow.  'The  most  satisfactory  filters 
on  the  market  can  only  be  used 
when  there  is  a  sufficient  pressure 
of  water  ;  they  are  expensive,  and 
they  require  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion. 


Gazette  of  N.S.W. 

Stone  filters,  where  charcoal  or 
carbon  is  used,  arc  misnamed. 
They  may  clarify  water,  but  never 
purify  it,  inasmuch  as  charcoal  is 
a  suitable  medium  for  the  develop- 
ment of  bacteria,  and  if  water  has 
a  small  bacterial  count  when 
poured  into  them  it  will  certainly 
be  more  impure  bacteriologicallv 
when  drawn  off  for  use  than  pre- 
vious to  the  filtration.  Vet  thev 
are  found  in  many  houses.  The 
most  appropriate  place  for  these 
filters  is  in  the  grit  box  of  the 
poultry  yard. 

—  Muddy  Water.  — 

Water  containing  mud  in  suspen- 
sion is  easily  clarified  by  dropping 
hot  wood  ashes  into  it,  or  by  the 
application  of  lime  op  alum.  These 
two  latter  substances  make  the 
water  hard. 

Dr.  A.  C.  H.  Kothera,  of  Mel- 
bourne University,  has  conducted 
some  very  interesting  experiments 
in  the  clarification  of  muddy 
water,  the  results i  being  recorded  in 
the  Victorian  Journal  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  tests  with  the  chemical 
precipitants,  alum,  lime,  and  chlor- 
ide of  iron  (ferric  chloride),  turned 
out  in  favour  of  the  iron.  The 
lime  is  only  able  to  compete  on  ac- 
count of  its  cheapness.  In  choosing 
between  alum  and  chloride  of  iron, 
the  price  is  at  first  sight  in  favour 
of  the  former  ;  but  weight  for 
weight,  lib.  of  chloride  of  iron  is 
worth  2fbs.  of  alum.  Chloride  of 
iron  is  quite  harmless,  and  a  valu- 
able mineral  constituent  for  all 
animals.  Medical  men  prescribe 
iron  in  one  of  its  several  forms  as 
a  tonic.  It  was  found  that  lib. 
of  chloride  of  iron  clarified  i,oooto 
2,500?  gallons  of  muddv  water.  The 
water  was  also  much  reduced  in 
its  bacterial  contents.  In  a  Syd- 
ney wholesale  druggist's  catalogue, 
chloride  of  iron  is  2d.  per  lb. 
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—  Water  with  a  Bad-  Smell.  —  j 

Water  that  has  been  contamin- 
ated by  organic  matter,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  smell,  should,  if  gA 
all  possible,  be  avoided.  However, 
if  its  use  is  compulsory,  somethinj 
must  be  done  to  purify  it.  Boiling; 
although  failing  to  destroy  ttu 
smell  and  the  soluble  organic  nvat» 
ter,  will  kill  any  harmful  bacteria. 

Dissolved  organic  matter  maj 
set  up  serious  intestinal  trouble  j 
but  this  can  be  guarded  against 
by  the  oxidation  of  the  organii 
matter  by  the  use  of  Condy's  cry* 
stals  (permanganate  of  potash  an4 
soda ) .  This  substance  is  a  deodotj 
ant  and  disinfectant.  The  crystals 
are  added  and  the  water  stirred 
until  a  permanent  faint  red  ting* 
is  produced.  Water  would  then  bi 
toleiably  safe  to  drink. 

—  Cloridej  of  Ivime.  — 

Dr.  G.  G.  Nasmith,  Director  <f 
the  Health  Laboratories  of  the 
City  of  Toronto,  Canada,  and  Dr. 
R.  R.  Graham,  Assistant  Chemis* 
have  recently  published  a  paper  in 
the  .Journal  of  the  Royal  Army 
Medical  Corps  on  a  simple  methofl 
of  purifying  almost  any  infected 
water  supply  for  drinking  pur- 
poses. The  experiments  are  so  in- 
teresting and  instructive  that  I 
take  the  liberty  of  quoting  the 
paper  extensively  in  the  hope  that 
it  may  be  useful  to,  among  others,, 
members  of  many  municipal  and; 
shire  councils  in  the  State  :  — 

Two  years  ago  the  first  system 
for  continuously  purifying  a  muni- 
cipal water  supply  by  means  of 
chlorine  in  the  form  of  calcium 
hypochlorite  (chloride  of  lime) 
was  installed  in  the  United  .States, 
the  amount  of  available  chlorine 
being  0.3  parts  per  million  parts  of 
water.  The  success  of  this  me- 
thod for  one  year  has  established 
its  efficacy,  and  similar  plants  are 
now  being  installed  at  various 
other  places.  The  method  is  so 
cheap,  so  efficient,  and  the  agent 
used  so  harmless  that  there  would 
seem   to   be  a  great   field  for  its 
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usefulness  in  this  and  other  coun- 
tries. We  have  shown  that  0.3 
parts  of  chlorine  in  a  million  parts 
of  water,  or,,  roughly,  one  pound  of 
chloride  of  lime  to  a  million  pounds 
of  waiter  (500  tons  or  100,000  gal- 
lons) will  not  onlv  destroy  typhoid 
and  colon  bacilli,  but  practically  all 
bacteria  in  water  except  a  few 
spore-formers. 

It  is  a  valuable  means  of  sterilis- 
ing water,  because  chloride)  of  lime 
may  be  bought  almost  anywhere, 
is  very  cheap  in  the  infinitesimal 
quantity  used,  is  not,  onlv  abso- 
lutelv  harmless,  but  leaves  no 
taste  in  the  water,  and. with  a  few- 
directions  may  be  used  by  anyone 
to  render  an  infected  w-ater  safe  for 
drinking  purposes. 

The  writers  have  worked  out  a 
simple  method  which  can  be  used 
bv  miners,  prospectors,  or  campers, 
to  purifv  immediately  and  on  the 
spot  any  water  which  mav  be  dan- 
gerous to  drink.  For  armies  in 
the  field  such  a  method  will  prove 
invaluable,  for  every  soldier  could 
easily  carry  a  couple  of  ounces  of 
lime  and  sterilise  his  own  drinking 
water  ;  hence  the  experience  with 
enteric  fever  in  South  Africa  need 
never  be  repeated. 

The  method  is  as  follows  : — 

(1)  Take  a  teaspoonful  of  chloride 
of  lime,  containing  about  one-third 
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"apoctod  thii  latest  inTention 
Ta«  Ofc*a\p*at  *  Strongest  Mill  arer  offered 
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available  chlorine,  and  remove  the 
excess  of  powder  by  rolling  a  pencil 
or  other  round  object  along  the 
top  of  the  spoon,  or  by  flattening 
it  with  a  penknife  blade,  -so  that 
the  excess  will  be  squeezed  off. 

(2)  Dissolve  the  teaspoonful  of 
chloride  of  lime  in  a  cupful  of 
water,  making  sure  that  all  lumps 
are  thoroughly  broken  up,  and  to 
it  in  anv  convenient  receptacle  add 
three  more  cupfuls  of  water. 

(3)  Stir  up  the  mixture,  allow  to 
stand  for  a  few  seconds  in  order 
to  let  any  particles  settle  (this 
stock  solution,  if  kept  in  a  tightly 
stoppered  bottle,  may  be  used  for 
four  or  five  days),  and  add  one 
teaspoonful  of  this  milky  stock 
solution  to  two  gallons  of  the 
water  to  be  purified  in  a  pail  or 
other  receptacle.  Stir  thoroughly 
in  order  that  the  weak  chlorine 
will  come  into  contact  with  all  the 
bacteria,  and  allow  to  stamd  for 
ten  minutes.  This  will  give  ap- 
proximately one-half  of  free  chlorine 
to  a  million  parts  of  water,  and 
will  effectually  destroy,  all  typhoid 
and  colon  bacilli  or  other  dysen- 
tery-producing bacilli  in  the  water. 
The  water  will  be  without  taste  or 
odour,  and  the  trace  of  free  chlor- 
ine added  rapidly  disappears. 

The  writers  have  followed  this 
procedure  repeatedly,  using  only 
the  simple  apparatus  mentioned, 
consisting  of  a  teaspoon,  a  cup, 
and  a  two-gallon  pail.  The  water 
in  the  pail  has  been  inoculated 
with  typhoid  and  colon  bacilli  and 
examined  before  and  after  ehlori- 
nation.  The  result  was  invariably 
the  same — namely,  that  all  typhoid 
and  colon  bacilli  were  destroyed. 

We  feel  confident,  therefore,  that 
if  the  directions  outlined  are  close- 
ly followed  there  will  be  a  suffici- 
ent quantity  of  chlorine  added  to 
destroy  practically  all  bacteria 
without  adding  any  foreign  flavour 
to  the  water.  If  the  taste  is  pre- 
sent, the  amount  of  stock  solution 
added  may  be  reduced  until  the 
taste  just  disappears  without  des- 
troying the  germicidal  actlion  of  the 
chlorine. 

Precautions  are  to  be  observed: — 

Chloride  of  lime  deteriorates  ra- 
pidly when  kept  in  cardboard 
packets  or  exposed  to  air.  If  fresh 
from  the  factory,  it  should  contain 
about  one-third  available  chlorine. 
Of  six  pound  packages  obtained  at 
random  from  three  shops,  three 
were  found  of  high  strength,  al- 
though the  others  would  be  suit- 
able if  more  of  the  stock  solution 
were  used. 

If  the  weak  variety  only  is  ob- 
tainable, then  one  and  a  half  tea- 


spoonfuls  of  the  stock  solution 
should  be  added  to  two  gallons  of 
water  instead  of  one  teaspoonful. 

If  the  chloride  of  lime  powder  be 
kept  in  a  tightly  stoppered  bottle, 
it  will  retain  its  strength  for 
a  long  period.  The  prospector 
would  only  need  to  carry  two 
small  bottles — one  for  the  powder 
and  one  for  the  stock  solution. 

It  is  very  important  that  the 
stock  solution  should  be  thorough- 
ly mixed  with  the  water  to  be 
purified  in  order  that  no  bacteria 
may  escape  the  chlorine.  The  chlor- 
ine will  not  enter  lumps  or  par- 
ticles of  organic  matter,  so  that, 
if  such  material,  or  salt  or  mud, 
be  present,  it  should  be  strained  off 
or  allowed  to  settle,  and  the  water 
used  for  sterilising. 

Water  containing  hydrogen  sul- 
phide must  be  given  larger  quan- 
tities of  chlorine  solution. 

Chloride  of  lime  is  quoted  in  a 
Sydney  wholesale  druggist's  cata- 
logue at  16/-  per  cwt.  in  Sydney  ; 
in  %1b.  bottles,  well  corked  and 
sealed,  4d.  ;  in  281b.  tins,  6/.,  and 
the  same  prices  are  no  doubt 
quoted  in  Adelaide. 
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Why  He  Failed  With  Pigs. 


Becaiufee  his  pigs  lacked  vigour. 

Failed  to  provide  ample  range 
for  the  sows. 

Had  some  litters  arri\  e  early  in 
the  winter. 

His  sows  furnished  scant} 
nourishment  for  their  offspring. 

His  pigs  took  the  scours  from 
sleeping  in  cold,  damp  beds. 

He  did  not  attempt  to  provide 
natural  conditions  for  the  pigs. 

Did  not  know  that  70  per  cent, 
of  the  pig's  live  weight  is  water. 

Did  not  go  after  the  vermin  un- 
till  the  pigs  were  completely  lousy 

Did  not  get  the  pigs  out  and 
compel  them  to  exercise. 

He  had  no  method  of  ascertain- 
ing how  much  feed  he  was  turning 
into  pork. 

He  could  not  understand  win- 
half  a  dozen  of  his  best  pigs 
perished  from  sunstroke. 

_— "-si 

Did  not  know  that  the  pig's 
stomach  is  small,  and  needs  con- 
stant replenishing. 

Never  took  the  trouble  to  studv 
the  movements  of  the  market 
throixghout  the  year. 

Boasted  that  his  pigs  could  be 
grown  on  less  water  than  any 
others  in  the  neighbourhood. — 
American  Exchange. 


A.    H.  BRUCE 

Engineer,  General  Machinist,  Lc. 
Corner  of 
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Engines  .1  Speciality. 

A  TRIAL  SOLICITED 


The  Manure  Heap. 


iMunure  that  has  been  carefully  kept 
under  cover  and  properly  composted 
will  show  its  effect  almost  immediate- 
ly ;  but  if  it  has  been  leached  by 
heavy  rains  and  exposed  to  drying 
winds  and  the  sun's  rays  it  will  be  of 
little  value,  although  it  may  not  be 
worthless  as  something  of  more  or 
less  value  will  remain,  but  whether 
it  will  pay  for  the  labor  and  expense 
ot  hauling   it  is   a   doubtful  matter. 

All  kinds  of  manure  should  be  kept 
under  cover  to  avoid  heavy  rains.  A 
leakage  here  and  there,  or  a  little 
water  on  it  now  and  then,  is  not  a 
disadvantage,  but  by  no  means  allow 
the  manure  to  be  soaked  by  drenching 
rains,  for  they  curry  away  the  most 
valuable  portion  of  it.  Prepare  a 
suitable  place  for  the  manure,  sloping 
towards  the  centre,  and  under  cover. 

First  put  down  a  layer  of  muck  or 
forest  mould  over  which  place  a  thick 
covering  of  leaves,  and  then  throw  on 
tlie  manure.  Prom  time  to  time  let 
all  the  soapsuds  and  liquid  manure* 
be  thrown  over  the  solids.  As  soon 
as  the  manure  has  been  placed  on  the 
heap,  commence  the  process  again  with 
the  dirt  and  leaves.  If  the  leaves  are 
not  handy  use  waste  bedding  of  the 
stables  and  pens. 

Always  finish  by  leaving  the  manure 
covered.  Keep  it  damp,  but  in  no 
case  let  it  get  drenched.  Moisture, 
however,  will  assist  decomposition, 
especially  if  the  liquids  of  the  stable 
are  used.  It  will  be  an  advantage  to 
sprinkle  the  heap  every  day,  or  when- 
ever the  manure  is  thrown  out,  with 
dilutedsulphuric  acid,  which  not  only 
decomposes  it  and  renders  it  soluble, 
but  also  converts  the  ammonia  into 
sulphate  of  ammonia.  Do  not  avoid 
the  l.ttle  extra  labor,  but  take  good 
care  of  the  manure  heap,  for  therein 
is  the  wealth  of  the  farm. 

 ♦  

Handling  the  Heifer  Calves. 


Upon  the  average  farm  and  under 

the  condition  that  generally  prevail 
says  "  Farm  and  Ranch,"  more  or 
less  trouble  is  usually  experienced  in 
milking  the  heifer  with  her  first  calf. 
"  Breaking  "  is  the  word  generally 
used  by  the  milkers  to  express  the 
proper  manner  of  teaching  a  heifer  to 
stand  still  and  submit  to  being 
milked  the  first  time  after  the  calf 
arrives.  And  it  may  be  said  that 
that  word  just  about  describles  the 
operation  if  the  animal  has  not  been 
handled  in  any  way  for  a  year  or 
so — in  fact,  since  she  was  a  little 
calf — but  has  been  permitted  to  run 
wild  during  that  time.  When  such  is 
the/  case,  as  it  usually  is  on  the 
majority  of  farms,  there  is  likely  to  be 
a  disagreeable  mix  up  between  'the 
young  cow  and  her  milker  each  time 
she  is  milked  for  a  few  days. 

Now,  I  know  from  some  experience 
that  much  of  the  trouble  and  annoy- 
ance experienced  at  that  time  can  be 


avoided.  How  ?  you  may  ask.  Simply 
by  getting  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
heifer,  calves  { while  t/hey  are  yet 
young,  and  then  handling  them  as 
frequently  as  can  be  done  convenient- 
ly from  that  time  until  their  first 
calf  is  dropped.  1  am  sure  that  this, 
procedure  is  better  for  all  conoerned. 
Train  the  calves  for  their  future 
duties  just  as  colts  are  trained  for 
their  future  duties.  Accustom  them 
to  being  handled.  In  other  words, 
"  break  "  the  heifers  as  they  are 
raised. 

11  one  will  adopt  a  gentle,  caress- 
ing manner  while  they  are  yet  young 
most  heifer  calves  will  soon  become 
gentle  enough  that  a  person  can  ap- 
proach them,  even  in  the  pasture 
tield,  without  their  running  off  with  a 
snort,  and  rub  their  backs  and  sides 
and  even  handle  their  little  udders 
and  teats. 

It  has  been  claimed  by  some  au- 
thorities that  this  handling  of  the 
udder  and  teats  is  beneficial  to  these 
organs,  developing  them  much  the 
same  as  exercise  develops  the  muscles 
of  the  human  body.  Even  though 
this  be  not  true,  the  heifer  is  being 
accustomed  by  this  process  to  having 
these  organs  handled,  and  so  it  is 
very  unlikely  that  such  a  heifer  will 
attempt  to  make  much  trouble  when 
milked  for  the  first  time.  This  opera- 
tion is  usually  more  dreaded  rather 
than  relished.  But  the  work  of  train- 
ing the  heifers  while  they  are  young 
certainly  need  not  be  regarded  as 
particularly  disagreeable  work. 

 ♦  • 

The  Art  of  Milking. 

To  a  man  brought  up  in  a  dairy 
county  and  used  to  cows  from  child- 
hood, milking  seems  such  a  simple 
operation  as  scarcely  worth  writijng 
about  (says  a  correspondent  of  the 
Farmer  and  Stock  Breeder).  Yet,  in 
judging  agricultural  labour  competi- 
tions, I  see  scores  of  milkers  in  a 
year,  and  very  seldom  a  really  good 
one.  A  short  time  ago  there  was  a 
silly  discussion  in  one  of  the  daily 
papers  as  to  which  was  the  proper 
side  to  milk  the  cow  from.  There  is 
no  proper  side  except  the  outside. 
It  is  merely  a  question  as  to  which 
the  cow  is  accustomed.  Anything 
strange  upsets  a  nervous  cow,  and  to 
sit  down  on  a  side  she  is  not  used  to 
may  mean  a  semicircular  sweep  of  the 
leg  and  a  sprawl  on  the  floor.  In 
England  we  usually  milk  from  the  off 
or  right  hand  side.  In  the  North 
cows  are  oftener  milked  fromj  the  left, 
and  it  matters  as  little  as  from  which 
side  a  lamb  sucks.  Milking  is  one  of 
the  most  important  operations  on  a 
farm,  and  nowhere  is  the  presence  of 
the  master  more  needed  than  in  the 
cow  byre.  There  should  be  no 
talking,  which  means  stopping  to 
listen,  and  a  check  of  the  flow  of  the 
milk.  There  is  one  rule  with  dairy 
cows  which  should  never  be  broken — 
absolute  quiet.  Dhere  should  be  no 
racing  with  a  dog  when  the  cows  are 
being  brought  up  from,  the  field.  They 
answer  well  to  the  crack  of  a  whip, 
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and  it  comes  in  useful  when  a  spite- 
ful master-cow  stands  in  the  gateway 
or  narrow  lane  and  gores  at  the  rest 
as  they  pass — a  by  no  means  infre- 
quent trick.  Cows  should  never  be 
hurried  through  gates,  which  often 
cause  hips  to  be  knocked.  A  pail 
of  writer  and  a  cloth  should  be  taken 
into  the  shed,  and  each  cow's  udder 
well  wiped  with  the  damp  cloth,  also 
the  flanks  and  part  of  the  belly,  to 
remove  all  loose  hairs.  A  milking 
stool  should  be  14in.  to  16in.  high, 
according-  to  the  size  of  the  man.  A 
lower  one  puts  one  too  much  at  the 
mercy  of  the  cow,  whilst  a  high  one 
cramps  the  arms  and  shoulders.  A 
three-leerged  stool  accommodates  it- 
self best  to  uneven  surfaces.  I  perfer 
the  sloping  milk  pails,  without  the 
ordinary  bucket  handle,  which  are 
made  simply  for  the  purpose,  and  can 
be  U9ed  for  nothing  else.  Our  grand- 
mothers knew  nothing  of  microbes 
and  pure  cultures,  but  they  used  to 
dip  tins  in  boiling  water  and  hang 
them  out  in  the  snn  iust  as  if  they 
did. 

 ♦  

Manuring  Pastures. 


Among  the  longest  carried  out  ex- 
periments in  the  manuring  of  pastures 
are  those  under  the  direction  of  the 
Agricultural  department  of  the  Arm- 
strong College,  Xewoastle-on-TVne,  at 
six  centres  in  Cumberland  for  thirteen 
years,  at  three  centres  in  County 
Durham  for  six  years,  at  Broom 
haugh,  Northumberland,  for  thirteen 
years,  and  at  Cockie  Park  for  eleven 
years.  Professor  Gilchrist,  in  report- 
ing and  commenting  on  the  results 
obtained,  observes  that  they  indi- 
cate : — 

(a)  That  on  heavy  soils,  phosphatic 
rranures  onlv  are  as  a  rule  most  pro- 
fitable for  old  pastures. 

(b)  That  on  the  lighter  classes  of 
soils,  a  potash  manure  should  be 
added  to  the  phosphatic  manure. 

(c)  That  in  the  long  run  nitrogen  jus 
manures,  either  alone  or  in  combina- 
tion with  other  artificial  manures,  ?re 
not  likely  to  be  profitable  for  old 
pastures. 

(d)  That  on  heavy  soils  phosphatic 
manures  will  develop  clover  plants 
and  leguminous  herbage,  and  that  the 
same  manures  with  a  potash  manure 
will  develop  the  samp  plants  on  the 
h  gher  classes  of  soil.  These  plants 
collect  nitrogen  in  large  quantities 
from  the  air,  by  means  of  their  root 
modules,  which  is  likelv  to  be  much 
more  valuable  than  nitrogen  in  the 
form  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate 
of  ammonia  applied  to  old  gra=fs 
land. 

(e)  That  basic  slag  (Thomas  phos- 
phate) is  likely  to  be  the  most  effect- 
ive phosphatic  manure,  especially  on 
heavy  soils,  although  bone  meal  may 
give  excellent  results,  hut  this  manure 
is  slower  in  its  action  than  basic  slag. 
Neither  "iipcrphosphate  nor  dissolved 
bones  have  oiven  anything  like  so 
satisfactory  results  as  the  two  forego- 
ing phosphatic  manures.     The  great 


bulk  of  soils  experimented  on  are 
poor  in  lime,  and  this  perhaps  ex- 
plains the  poorer  results  from  the 
latter  manures. 

Summarising  Conclusions. 

The  experience  obtained  from  these 
experiments  enables  the  following  sug- 
gestions to  be  made  for  the  manuring 
of  old  pasture  lands  : — 

1.  On  soils  in  poor  condition  a 
dressing  (per  acre)  of  10  cwt.  high 
class  slag  with,  on  the  lighter  soils, 
the  addition  of  2cwt.  muriate  of 
potash  (or  about  6  cwt.  kain.it)  is 
likely  to  be  very  generally  useful. 
If  farmyard  manure  has  been  used  on 
the  lighter  soils,  however,  the  potash 
manure  can  probably  be  omitted. 
For  the  after  treatment  of  these  soils, 
in  better  condition,  the  application  of 
about  5  cwt.  per  acre  basic  slag  of 
best  quality  every  three  yearls,  with 
the  addition  of  lewt.  muriate  of 
potash  on  lighter  soils,  is  likelv  to 
give  good  results.  If  farmyard 
manure  is  available,  10  tons  manure 
and  10  cwt.  slag  is  a  good  first  dress- 
ing per  acre  for  poor  soils,  and  this 
may  be  followed  with  the  same  dress, 
ing  of  farmyard  manure  every  third 
or  fourth  year,  and  a  dressing  of  5 
cwt.  basic  slag  of  good  quality  every 
three  vears.  For  soils  rich  in  lime, 
superphosphate  may  be  preferable  to 
basic  slag. 

2.  Basic  slag  and  the  potash 
manures  will  give  the  best  effect  if 
applied  early  in  the  winter.  The  dis- 
tribution of  all  the  manures  must  be 
perfect,  and  they  should  be  well 
harrowed  in,  especially  if  the  herbage 
is  at  all  coarse.  It  is  advisable  that 
when  the  turf  of  old  grass  fields  be- 
come matted,  it  should  be  grazed  for 
one  or  more  years  with  cattle  as  this 
class  of  stock  is  most  effective  in 
treading  down  turf  ;  such  land  is  also 
greatly  improved  bv  harrowing  in 
spring  with  heavy  harrows.  Tt  is 
desirable  also  that  the  aftermath  of 
old  pasture  when  cut  for  hay  should 
be    grazed    and    not    mown,  as  the 
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former  does  much  to  keep  the  turf 
in  fine  condition. 

3.  On  the  whole,  neither  crushed 
lime  nor  common  lime  have  given 
anything  like  profitable  returns,  even 
several  years  after  their  application  ; 
in  fact,  these  experiments  indicate 
that  basic  slag  is  really  the  best 
source  of  lime  for  this  purpose,  and 
that  it  owes  its  good  effects  to  the 
lime  as  well  as  ta  the  phosphates  that 
it  contains.  Half  a  ton  of  basic  slag 
contains  as  much  limp — partly  free 
and  partly  in  combination — as  is  con- 
tained in  quarter  of  a  ton  of  crushed 
lime.  The  fineness  of  '  grinding  of 
slag  undoubtedly  increases  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  lime  as  well  as  of  the 
phosphates  it  contains.  It  it,  there- 
fore, suggested  that  for  most  soils, 
the  use  of  basic  slag  makes  the  ap- 
plication of  either  common  lime  or 
crushed  lime  unnecessary  for  old  hay 
land  or  for  pasture.  It  is  only  soils 
of  a  peaty  character,  or  those  with  a 
good  deal  of  rough,  matty  herbage, 
or  some  organic  matter,  that  are 
likelv  to  give  a  return  from 
lime.  Slag  generally  supplies  the 
lime  rerjuireimients  of  all  except  this 
class  of  soil  with  more  profitable  re- 
sults. The  results  of  Some  exp  eri- 
ments elsewhere  have  indicated  that 
lime  adhed  to  slag  diminishes  the 
good  effects  of  this  latter  manure. 
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Raising  Young  Heifers. 


An  article  in  the  "  Leader  "  on  this 
subject  has  suggested  to  a  practical 
contributor  a  description  of  his  ex- 
perience. 

One  question,  he  remarks,  is,  How 
much  milk  does  it  require  to  raise  a 
heifer  calf  into  a  profitable  dairy 
cow  ?  And  his  experience  is  that  the 
young  heifer  calf,  with  little,  if  any, 
milk  n'fter  two  weeks  of  age,  and  not 
a  drop  after  one  month,  will  make  a 
more  profitable  cow  than  if  allowed 
all  the  milk  it  can  consume  in  the 
early  stages  of  its  existence  If  she 
is  allowed  to  have  all  the  good  milk 
she  can  consume,  and  in  addition  is 
fed  on  hay  and  linseed  meal,  she  will 
store  up  too  much  fat.  And  everj 
practical  dairy  farmer  knows  this  is 
always  done  at  the  expense  of  the 
milk  flow.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
feed  on  foods  rich  in  protein,  foods 
that  will  make  muscle  and  sinew, 
growth  only,  and  not  fat,  we  shall 
be  (starting  in  the  right  direction. 
This  can  be  done  by  those  who  sell 
all  their  milk  from  the  farm  daily  as 
cheaply  as  bv  those  who  make  butter 
and  have  an  abundance  of  milk  ;  and 
the  most  profitable  animals  in  our 
dairy  are  those  which  have  had  but 
little  milk  till  they  were  two  weeks 
old,  and  not  any  after  the  first 
month. 

Our  plan  is  to  remove  the  calf  from 
the  dam  as  soon  as  the  milk  is  fit  to 
use,  and  give  it,  for  the  first  •week  (or 
until  it  has  forgotten  its  mother  and 
has  learned  to  drink  well),  from  one 
to  one  and  a  half  quart  of  its  mother's 
milk,  according  to  size  of  calf,  thrice 
daily,  being  careful  never  to  overfeed 
it,  keeping  it  a  little  hungry  rather 
then  otherwise.  In  a  week  or  ten 
days  reduce  the  milk  and  add  gruel 
made  of  wheat  flour  and  linseed  icily, 
gradually  increasing  the  gruel  and  de- 
creasing the  milk,  until  at  three  or 
four  weeks  of  age  you  can  dispense 
with  milk  entirelv.  This  linseed  j&llv 
is  made  by  boiling  whole  linseed  in  six- 
quarts  of  water  over    a    fairly  slow 


fire,  until  all  the  water  is  absorlxxl, 
and  when  cooked  it  will  be  in  a  thick 
jelly. 

Make  the  gruel  by  damping  from 
two  to  three  tablespoonfuls  of  (lour, 
and  then  scalding  it  ;  while  scald- 
ing it,  add  one  or  two  tablci- 
spoonfula  of  jelly,  and  there  remains 
a  rich  gruel,  which  can  be  thinned  to 
tlio  consistency  and  temperature  of 
new  milk.  This  is  greatly  relished  by 
the  calf.  Increase  the  amount  of  flour 
and  jelly  as  the  calf  increases  in  size 
and  age.  If  one  can  conveniently 
make  hay  tea  with  which  to  scald 
and  thin  this  gruel,  it  will  be  all  the 
more  relished  by  the  calf,  and  will 
make  hci-  grow  the  faster.  Our  ex- 
perience is  that  we  would  rather  have 
this  to  raise  a  dairy  heifer  than  the 
richest  of  milk.  To  make  it,  place 
some  good  sweet  hay  in  a  boiler,  till 
if  with  cold  water,  and  place  it  on 
the  back  of  the  kitchen  fire,  and  let 
it  steep  all  night,  and  you  will  have 
a  rich  tea  that  will  contain  all  the 
aroma  of  the  hay.  This  system  of 
feeding,  by  being  careful  not  to  over- 
feed, will  trive  the  calf  a  tendency  to 
eat  hay  and  other  feed  quite  young. 
This  it  should  be  encouraged  to  do 
by  giving  it  free  access  to  good  hay. 

Shortly  after  the  calf  begins  to  eat 
hay,  it  will  also  eat  feed  if  placed 
in  a  box  where  it  can  reach  it. 
This  should  be  composed  of  4  lbs.  of 
wheat  bran,  4  lbs.  dl  crushed!  oats, 
and  2  lbs.  of  linseed  meal,  giving  the 
calf  all  it  will  eat  clean  at  each  meal, 
•and  after  it  eats  this  readily,  the 
jelly  may  very  largely  be  left  out  of 
the  grued  ;  yet  it  will  do  no  injury 
to  continue  with  both.  At  the  age 
of  three  months  the  gruel  can  be 
entirely  dispensed  with,  feeding  only 
on  the  hay  and  protein  'foods,  or 
good  pasture  if .  in  season,  with  pure 
water  to  drink. 

Calves  fed  on  this  system,  particu- 
larly in  the  winter,  will  not  present  a 
verv  handsome  appearancp.  rather  in- 
clining to  be  pot-bellied  :  and  in 
winter,  from  the  lack  of  fat,  nature 
places  upon  them  long  hair  to  keep 
them  warm,  which  also  detracts  from 


their  beauty  ;  yet  this  calf  is  the 
kind  that  will  make  the  profitable 
dairy  cow. 

After  reaching  the  age  of  a  year 
or  more  this  condition  will  gradually 
leave  her,  and  she  will  begin  to 
assume  the  shape  of  the  dairy  animal. 
The  pot -"bellied  condition  disappears, 
and  she  has  stored  upon  her  system 
not  fat,  but  llesh  and  muscle,  which 
she  will  need  to  draw  on  after  her 
dairying  work  begins.  Let  this  heifer 
begin  her  work  at  the  age  of  20  to 
21  months,  feeding  her  well  when  not 
on  pasture  or  dairv  foods,  with  no 
fattening  rat  ion  and  one  month  before 
she  is  expected  to  drop  her  ealf,  un- 
lcss  upon  pasture,  feed  her  two  quarts 
per  day  in  connection  with  her  coarser 
foods  of  hay  and  fodder,  of  the  same 
mixture  of  oats,  bran  and  linseed 
recommended  for  the  calf,  which  will 
distend  and  develop  the  udder  and 
encourage  large  capacity  for  milk. 

 ♦  : — 

Food  and  Butter  Fat. 


Fifty  years  ago  milk  was  supposed 
to  he  formed  from  the  blood  of  the 
animal,  and  the  protein  and  fat 
present  were  considered  to  be  formed 
direct  from  the  protein  and  fat  in  the 
food  it  was  possible  to  increase  the 
fat  in  the  milk.  60ne  of  the  first  to 
dissent  from  this  view  was  iKuhn, 
who,  in  18fi9,  stated  that  the  per- 
centage of  fat  in  the  milk  depended 
upon  the  cow  alone,  and  could  not  be 
altered  by  changing  the  ration.  A 
few  years  later  be  recanted,  but  the 
question  was  taken  up,  and  has  been 
attacked  by  an  enormous  number  of 
investigators  since  the  introduction 
of  the  Babcock  and  the  Gerber  tests 
has  made  milk  analysis  a  simple 
matter.  Tt  is  now  known  that  many 
of  these  experiments  have  little  or  no 
value  ;  trials  with  only  small  numbe-s 
of  cows  lasting  only  three  or  four 
w-eeks  must  be  regarded  very  doubt- 
fully. Without  going  into  the  history 
of  the  question,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  best  results  all  showed  that  the 
percentage  of  fat  could  not  be 
nermanentlv  altered  by  change  of 
food  provided  the  animal  remained  in 
good  condition.  Perhaps  the  most 
reliable  experiments  are  those  made  at 
Copenhagen,  and  they  have  been  so 
admirably  conceived,  and  so  well  ex- 
ecuted, that  we  mav  profitably  spend 
a  short  time  discussing  them. 

The  experiments  are  carried  out  by 
members  of  the  Copenhagen  Labora- 
tory staff  on  farms  where  150  or  200 
cows  are  kept.  Forty  or  fifty  voung 
cows  which  have  recently  calved  are 
selected  and  arranged  in  thre>3  o-rouos 
in  such  a  way  that  for  any  cow  in  one 
group  there  are  in  the  other  two  cor- 
resnondmof  onps  so  far  as  a^e,  wight, 
milk  yield  and  quantity  of  milk  are 
concerned  ;  onlv  30  are  actually  want- 
ed, and  there  is  consequently  an  ample 
margin  to  allow  of  the  rejection  of 
unsuitable  animals.  The  first  or  pre- 
liminary period  of  the  experiment 
lasts  one  or  two  months  :  during  this 
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ie  the  three  groups  are  all  kept 
the  same  ration,  which  includes 
i  two  foods  that  are  going  to  be 
ed,  and  the  milk  is  duly  weighed 
1  aaalysed.  Then  begin  the  experi- 
lts  proper.  One  group  keeps  as  near 
possible  to  the  ration  ;  the  second 
up  receives  a  larger  quantity  of 
i  one  food  under  trial  and  none  of 
(  other,  while  the  third  group  re- 
ires  a  larger  quantitv  of  tne  latter 
I  none  of  the  former  ;  but  the  rest 
the  ration  is  the  same  for  all.  For 
sther  one  or  two  months  i  he  milk 
iveighed  and  analysed  each  day.  Tn 
j  third  or  final  period  the  animals 

back  to  the  same  ration,  and  the 
Ik  is  weighed  and  analysed  daily 
:  a  further  one  or  two  months, 
e  trials  are  carried  out  on  about 
ht  farms  for  two  .years.  Thev  are 
n  considered  complete.  2,000  cows 
re  used  'for  these  trials.  The 
leral  results  showed  that  as  regards 
intity  of  milk  produced  10  lbs.  of 
nish  mangolds  were  equivalent  to 

lbs.  of  hay,  or  1  lb.  either  wheat, 
ieat  offal  or  maize,  all  of  which 
re  equal  ;  but  the  best  results  were 
ren  by  cake,  especially  if  mixed 
th  a  suitable  quantity  of  roots, 
ange  of  ration  had,  however,  no 
preciable  effect  on  the  percentage  of 
;  or  total  solids. 

 ♦  

Misfits  in  Horses. 


fany  breeders  -who  have  studied  the 
estion  of  breeding — "whether  draught 
light  horses  —  must  have  come 
ro*s  the  word  '  misfit.'  Indeed, 
tiring  can  be  as  certain  in  horse 
eeding  as  the  production  of  misfits, 
ie  first  thing  a  man  should  ask 
len  he  starts  to  breed,  no  matter 
ka/t  class  of  horse  it  may  be,  is — 
?hat  am  T  to  do  with  mv  misfits  ?' 
sr  if  breeding  is  not  commenced  and 
rried  out  on  systematic  lines,  there 

no  mistaking  the  fact  that  this 
itle  word  '  misfit  '  will,  and  must 
|  a  source  of  great  trouble,  who- 
tr  the  breeder  may  bv.  Tf,  indeed, 
ese  could  be  disposed  of  at  cost 
■ice  or  a  little  over,  the  problem  of 
•ofitabla  horse  breeding  would  be 
Bred.  This  'misfit'  exists,  and  every- 
•dv  is  alwavs  readv  to  suppest  that 
mebody  else  should  buv  him  at  a 
ir  price,  and  relieve  him  of  the 
ilden.  There  is  no  end  to  the 
JCunations  he  is  suited  for  in  the 
■rods  of  those  who  do  not  want 
m.  Tn  spite  of  the  versatility  of 
■  '  misfit  '  he  remains  a  millstone 
">und  the  neck  of  the  breeder.  There 

one  thing  he  can  do,  and  does — 
B  eats  up  the  profits  of  his  owner, 
yr  the  '  misfit  '  is  whatever  other 
aalifieq  he  lacks,  alwavs  a  good 
oer.  On  the  whole,  however,  it 
«m=>  desirable  to  reduce  the  produe- 
ion  of  an  animal  for  which  the  de- 
land  is  so  uncertain,  to  the  smallest 
'Ossibl*  number.  The  true  solution  of 
be  'misfit'  difficnltrv  is  not  so  much 
ow  to  sell  him  but  not  to  breed 
im.  T  think  that  in  (his  way  there 
till  remain'-1  a  threat  deal  to  be  done, 
forse  breeding  is,  and,  to  a  certain 


extent,  must  remain,  uncertain  until 
we  have  mastered  the  laws  which  gov- 
ern it  ;  but  there  are  two  causes  of 
'  misfits  '  w-hich  are,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, within  our  control.  These 
causes  are  overtaxed  stallions  and 
wornout  mares.  If  there  is  one  thing 
which  science  has  taught  us  more 
clearly  than  another,  it  is  that 
parents  in  full  strength  and  vigor  are 
more  likely  to  stamp  their  own  best 
qualities  on  their  offspring  than . 
animals  in  a  weaker  state,  because 
it  seems  as  if  when  one  (or  both) 
parents  is  below  the  mark  in  age, 
health  and  vigor,  the  tendencv  is  for 
the  offspring  to  revert  to  the  tvpe  of 
some  unknown  and,  it  may  be  less 
desirable  ancestor.  We  hear  a  great 
deal  about  the  advantages  of  the 
Arab  cross,  and  of  the  hardihood  and 
soundness  of  some  Eastern  horses, 
but  many  of  the  qualities  we  admire 
are,  in  fact,  the  result  of  breeding  on 
sound  principles,  and  rearing  the 
colts  in  a  suitable  climate.  Thus 
while  we  may  not  be  able  to  exclude 
'  misfits'  altogether,  yet  we  can  re- 
duce the  number  bv  carefully  exclud- 
ing the  causes  of  their  appearance.  It 
is  not  .  enough  to  say  that  breeding 
horses  is  a  matter  of  chance  or  luck. 
There  is  no  doubt  an  element  of  the 
unknown  and  uncertain  ;  but  we  can, 
at <all  events,  do  our  utmost  to  reduen 
the  chances  against  success  to  a 
minimum,  and  this  we  eertainlv  have 
not  done  yet. 

 ♦  1 

Curing  Bacon  and  Hams. 


The  following  is  a  celebrated  family 
receipt,  for  curing  "Willesley  hams"  : — 
To  a  han  of  about  lSIb.  weight  put 
lib.  of  bav  salt,  fib.  of  common  salt, 
2oz.  of  saltpetre,  loz.  of  black  peooer- 
corns.  These  ingredients  should  be 
mixed  together  and  pounded  well. 
When   the  ham  has  first  well  drained 
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for  a  day  or  two  rub  it  well  with 
the  above  mixture,  and  let  remain  in 
the  mixture  "for  four  days,  rubbling 
well  every  day,  and  turning  it  over 
so  that  one  dav  the  top  or  skin  lies 
on  the  mixture  and  the  next  day  the 
under  or  cut  side  lies  in  it.  Then 
put"  upon  it  l|lb.  of  good  brown 
treacle,  still  leaving  the  other  mixture 
with  which  it  will  mingle.  Let  the 
ham  lie  in  the  mixture  one  month 
turning  it  every  day.  Then  hang  it 
im  to  dry.  A  kitchen  where  there  is 
no  gas.  as  in  country  housvs,  is  the 
ideal  place  to  dry  these  hams.  A  dry 
passago  will  also  be  found  suitable,  as 
if  hung  in  too  warm  a  olace  the 
delicious  fat  will  waste.  When  quite 
dry  the  ham  should  be  put  into  a 
bag  made  of  unbleached  calico  and 
hung  up  again.  These  hams  are 
ready  to  eat  at  six  months  from  the 
time  of  curing,  but  the  climax  of  the 
flavour  is  obtained  at  two  vears  old 
Hams  cured  in  this  way  should  not 
be  soaked  before  cooking,  onlv  wash "d 
or  brushed  in  warm  water. 
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"CYCLONE" 
FENCES- GATES 


Cyclone  Woven  Gate,  9  to  16  ft. 


Cyclone  "N"  Gate,  10  ft.    Rabbit  Netted, 


"CYCLONE 
GATES 
ARE  GOOD  " 


The  frames  are 
made  of  strong 
steel  tubing. 

Absolute  rigidity 
is  secured  not  only 
by  the  braces  or 
mesh,  but  by  put- 
ting no  joints  in 
the  top  corners. 

The  hinges  are 
adjustable,  so  that 
the  gate  will  hang 
true,  even  if  the 
posts  be  out  of 
shape. 

Cyclone  gates  do 
not  sag .  They  are 
light,  perfectly  ... 
balanced  and  se- 
cure, and  they  are 
not  affected  by  the 
weather. 

Many  other  de- 
signs are  illustra- 
ted in  our  Cata- 
logue.  Get  it. 


"CYCLONE 
FENCES 
AND 
GATES 
ARE 
GOOD.*' 


Cyclone  Spring  Coil  Fence 

Sent  out  in  5  chain  rolls,  ready  for  erec- 
tion. Cannot  be  strained  past  tension 
point.  Never  slacks  out.  Will  hold  any- 
thing. Requires  fewer  posts.  Is  durable, 
strong,  and  elastic  always 


Cyclone  Ornamental  Gates 

Handgates  &  Driveway 

This  is  one  of  the  many  beautiful  designs  in 
scroll  and  mesh  work  for  suburban  residen- 
ces that  we  make.  They  are  all  strong  and 
durable. 


<Uhere  are  thousands  of  Cyclone  Gales  in  use  in  Australia,  and  every  one  of  tbem  gives 
satis/action.  There  are  hundreds  of  miles  of  Cyclone  Fencing.  Without  doubt  Cyclone 
Fences  &  Gates  have  solved  the  problem  of  safely  and  security  in  the  matter  of  enclosures. 


GET   A   CYCLON  .    CATALOGUE  .  . 

CYCLONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  &  GATE  CO. 

123-125  Waymouth  Street,  ADELAIDE. 
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Curing  Bacon. 


Bacon  can  be  cured  in  ,two  way; 
— by  dry-salting  or  brine  curing 
The  former  is  most  generalr 
adopted.  To  make  bacon  by  tb 
drv  process,  equal  quantities  of  thS 
best  salt  and  brown  sugar  at, 
used,  with  %oz.  of  saltpetre  ti 
each  pound  of  the  mixture.  Thi 
is  thoroughly  rubbed  into  tb 
pork  every  second  day  for  a  week 
and  the  meat  turned  at  ea<A 
rubbing.  The  meat  is  laid  on 
stone  floor  or  slab,  ham  upon  ham 
in  a  pile,  and  after  the  first  weel, 
turned  and  rubbed  about  twice  ii 
four  weeks.  After  this  the  ham 
are  hung  up  to  dry  in  a  cool,  wel 
ventilated  room,  and  finally 
smoked.  Hams  lose  about  20  pe 
cent,  of  their  weight  in  curing. 

For  brine  curing  a  series 
tanks  are  necessary,  the  bacon  be 
ing  shifted  from  one  to  the  othe 
for  about  seven  days,  when  it  if 
taken  out  of  the  brine  and  stacket 
in  dry  salt  on  the  floor  for  tb 
space  of  about  tiiree  weeks.  Tb 
bacon  can  then  be  washed  an( 
smoked,  or  hung  up  in  the  greet 
state  until  required.  For  hams  tb 
same  process  is  followed,  with  tb 
addition  of  rubbing  the  face  m 
every  ham  with  brown  sugar  be 
fore  covering  with  salt  amd  salt 
petre  before  laying  out  singly  ii 
the  rows  on  the  floor.  Keep  then 
well  covered  with  salt  for  a  week 
then  brush  clean  and  stack  then 
for  three  or  four  weeks,  giving-  tb 
hams  a  g-ood  pressing.  Whet 
washed  and  soft  the  hams  aP 
batted  into  shape,  and*  they  an 
then  readv  for  smoking-.  Afte: 
smoking,  and  if  charcoal  is  xisec 
for  packing  a  layer  finely  powderec 
should  be  placed  over  each  1'ayei 
of  the  bacon.— Exchange. 


Hard  Milking. 

Hard  milking  in  cows  or  heifers 
can  be  positively  overcome  in  a 
short  period  of  time  and  in  a 
very  economical  way  (not  by  the 
using  of  the  milking  tube)  but  by 
the  use  of  tb©  teat  plug. 

The  teat  should  be  washed  with 
an  antiseptic  solution,  the  teat 
plug  should  be  dipped  in  a  like1 
solution,  then  into  a  little  oint- 
ment and  passed  into  the  points 
of  the  teat.  Being  self-retaining  it 
should  be  permitted  to  remain  in 
the  teat  from  one  milking  to  an- 
other. In  this  manner  hard  milk- 
ing can  be  made  a  thing  of  the 
past. 
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Changing  the  Coat  in  Spring. 


Whilst  horses  are  changing  their 
oat  in  the  spring  season,  they  are 
ot  as  a  rule  quite  up  to  the  mark 
s  regards  their  working  capacity, 
"he  process  of  shedding  the  winter 
oat  and  growing  the  summer  one 
ntails  a  certain  drain  upon  the 
vstem  and  tends  to  debilitate  the 
orse  for  the  time  being,  impairing 
ts  working  powers  and  its  condi- 
ion.  For  this  reason  it  is  desir- 
ble,  and  certainlv  advisable,  to 
estow  some  extra  care  and  aitten-, 
ion  on  the  horses  when  they  are 
ndergoing  change  of  coat  in  the 
pring.  The  diet  may  with  great 
dvanuage  be  somewhat  improved 
uring  this  period,  and  the  daily 
ation  of  corn  mav  suitablv  be 
:ightlv  increased. 

Carrots  are  an  admirable  food 
nr  horses  while  thev  are  shedding 
heir     winter     coat,    helping  to 

loosen  the  coat,"  as  the  saying 
5  in  stable  parlance,  and  if 
here  is  the  opportunity  of  doing 
o,  a  daily  allowance  of  these 
oots  should  certainlv  be  fed,  as 
hey  will  help  to  improve  the  con- 
lition  of  the  horses  and  serve  to 
icilitate  the  coat-changing  process, 
'hough  they  are  not  by  any  means 
qual  in  value  to  carrots  for  horse- 
jeding  purposes,  mangels  are  very 
I9eful,  their  effects  being  similar 
o,  but  less  pronounced  than,  those 
if  carrots.  Parsnips  are  also  a 
atisfaetory  substitute  for  carrots. 

Ths  feeding  of  a  little  linseed 
ileal  may  often  prove  of  benefit 
irhen  horses  are  changing  their 
:oat,  and  a  daily  allowance  of 
rom  half  a  pound  to  one  pound  of 
t  may  be  included  in  the  bill  of 
are  with  advantage,  if  the  condi- 
jon  of  the  horse  is  not  as  good  as 
t  might  be.  In  the  case  of  cart- 
lorses,  linseed  cake  can  be  fed  in- 
>tead  of  linseed  meal  ;  it  answers 
:he  same  purpose  as  the  latter,  and 
»,  of  course,  considerablv  cheaper, 
n  order  to  obtain  any  appreciable 
iffect  with  linseed  cake  in  the  wav 
)f  improvement  of  condition,  etc., 
it  least  a  couple  of  pounds  dailv 
nust  be  fed,  and  up  to  three 
>ounds  mav  be  given  if  desired, 
fhe  beneficial  effects  of  both  lin- 
>eed  meal  and  linseed  cake  are  in 
i  large  measure  due  to  the  oil 
which  thev  contain.  During  the 
:oat  -  changing  process,  linseed 
nashes  or  linseed  and  bran  mashes 
rcay  suitablv  be  substituted  for 
the  usual  bran  mash. 

Seeing  that  horses  are  not  as 
St  as  they  ordinarily  are  while 
they-  are  changing  their  coat  in  the 
spring,  and  that  they  are  not  fully 


up  to  their  work,  they  should  be 
saved  as  much  as  possible  whilst 
being  worked  during  this  period, 
and  care  should  be  takien  not  to 
work  them  too  severely. 

The  exact  time  when  a  horse 
begins  to  shed  the  winter  coat,  of 
course,  variies  somewhat  in  dif- 
ferent cases,  some  horses  changing 
their  coat  earlier  in  the  season 
than  others,  while  some  are  par- 
ticularly- late  in  doing  so.  High 
feeding  and  heavv  clothing  as  well 
as  a  hot  stable  all  'tend  to  bring 
about  an  early  shedding  of  the 
winter  coat.  The  nature  of  the 
season  also  to  some  extent  in- 
fluences the  changing  of  the  coat  ; 
thus  a  mild  and  forward  season 
favours  an  early  change,  while  in 
a  backward  and  cold  spring  it  is 
retarded  and  occurs  somewhat 
later.  A  cold  .stable  also  tends  to 
retard  the  coat-changing,  process, 
and  illness  has  a  similar  effect. 
Horses  which  are  in  poor  condi- 
tion from  some  cause  or  other  are 
usually-  found  to  be  late  in  shedding 
the  yvinter  coat.  Stabled  horses 
yvhich  are  yvell  fed  and  w-armlv 
housed  generally  commence  to 
change  the  coat  earlier  in  the 
season  than  horses  that  are  turned 
out,  and  the  former  also  complete 
the  process  more  rapidly-  than  the 
latter. 

There  are  manv  grooms  who  has- 
ten the  shedding  of  the  winter  coat 
bv  extra  grooming  and  by  hand- 
rubbing  the  coat  and  forcing  of  the 
hairs — sometimes  even  resining  the 
palms  of  the  hands  for  this  purpose. 
This  practise  of  accelerating  the 
shedding  of  the  hairs  bv  mechanical 
means  is  a  bad  one  and  should  be 
discoutfaged,  as  it  tends  to  spoil 
the  appearance  of  the  summer  coat, 
owing  to  the  latter  being  pre- 
maturely exposed.  The  coat-shed- 
ding process  in  the  spring  should 
in  no  wise  be  duly-  accelerated 
if  a  perfect  summer  coat  is  wanted, 
and  excessive  grooming  and  anv 
forcincr  off  of  the  hairs  must  be 
avoided.  There  is  certainly  no  need 
for  the  latter,  as  the  winter  coat 
in  a  healthv  horse  which  is  in  good 
condition  is  shed  quite  rapidly  en- 
ough, and  comes  away  easily  and 
readilv  of  its  own  accord. 

In  cases  where  the  coat-changing 
process  goes  on  unusually  slowly 
and  occupies  a  much  larger  time 
than  is  generally  the  case — as  often 
happens  when  a  horse  is  in  poor 
condition — it  can  be  expedited  by 
liberal  feeding,  and  bv  including  a 
goodly  allowance  of  linseed  meal 
or,  where  cart-horses  are  concerned, 
linseed  cake,  and  plenty  of  carrots 
in  the  daily  bill  of  fare.  Warm 
clothing  also  serves  to  accelerate 
the  ahedding  of  the  winter  coat. 


Selecting  a  Bull. 


THE  GOOD  SIRE  PAYS. 

As  a  rule,  less  attention  is  given 
to  selecting  a  bull  than  a  cow. 
There  is  a  very  general  desire  to 
possess  superior  cows,  but  judging 
from  the  fearsome  looking  speci- 
mens one  frequently  sees  doing 
duty  as  a  bull  it  is  quite  evident 
that  there  are  plenty  who  do  not 
care  one  half-penny  what  breed, 
form,  size,  and  other  points  it 
owns,  so  long  as  it  can  do  its 
work.  This  is  an  extremely  un- 
fortunate attitude,  and  when  put 
in  practice,  as  it  far  too  often  is, 
it  is  quite  certain  thait  future  stock 
produced  from  such  will  be  of  an 
inferior  character.  It  is  here  the 
mistake  becomes  conspicuous,  and 
it  is  more  felt  later  when  the 
progeny  is  marketed.  Superior 
cows  are  very  desirable,  but  a 
first-rate  bull  is  more  so,  and  it 
ought  to  be  the  ambition  of  all  to 
own  such,  not  only  as  a  credit, 
but  as  a  money  maker.  A  cow- 
may  be  as  good  as  is  possible,  but 
put  her  to  an  inferior  bull,  and  her 
calf  will  be,  to  say  the  least, 
moderate,  but  use  a  substantial 
'  bull,  and  ninety-nine  chances  to 
one  the  calf  will  be  better  than 
either  the  sire  or  dam.  Attempts 
to  breed  from  a  poor  class  of  cow 
with  a  bull  of  a  similar  type  only 
results  in  the  production  of  a  lot 
of  weeds,  but  if  a  really  good  bull 
is  used  for  inferior  cows  the  stock 
will  be  improved  perceptibly  both 
in  appearance  and  value.  Of  late 
bull  sales  in  England  have  been 
frequent. 

 ♦  ■ 

Question  about  Pigs. 


Reply  to  "  Farmer,"  Mt.  Gam- 
bier. — Your  question  is.  not  suffici- 
ently definite  to  permit  of  our  ad- 
visingl  you  with  any  certainty,  that 
such  advice  would  be  helpful.  We 
strongly  recommend  you  to  get  the 
book,  "  Pigs  and  their  Manage- 
ment," Mr.  H.  W.  Potts,  in  which 
you  will  find  a  great  deal  of  valu- 
able information  on  all  matters 
relating  to  pigs.  Housing,  feeding, 
crop  rotation,  etc.,  are  all  freely 
dealt  with.  We  are  sure  you  will 
find  the  book  of  much  service. 
Send  three  shillings  and  eight 
pence  (3/8)  addressed  to  Govern- 
ment Printer,  Sydney,  and  you  will 
receive  the  book  by  return  mail. 

 ♦  

Post  :  I  called  to  see  if  you  had  an 
opening  for  me.  Editor  :  Yes  ;  there  s 
one  right  behind  you.  Shut  it  as  you 
go  out,  please. 
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Flies  in  the  Dairy. 


FORMALIN  AND  HOUSE  FLIES 


(From  the  "  Tropical  Agricul- 
turist.") 

The  use  of  formaldehyde  (or  for- 
malin), as  a  deterrent  against 
house  flies,  has  been  recommended 
— from  time  to  time — for  some 
years.  The  simple  exposure  of 
dishes  containing  dilute  formalin 
was  said  to  drive  away  every 
house  fly  from  the  premises,  and 
the  success  of  this  treatment  has 
been  vouched  for  by  various  per- 
sons. I  must  confess,  however, 
that  mv  own  experiments  with 
dilute  formalin  have  been  uniform- 
ly disappointing.  Whether  our 
Ceylon  fly  is  a  more  hardy  race, 
or  whether  our  warmer  climate 
has  a  weakening  effect  upon  the 
action  of  formalin,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  I  have  never  been  able 
to  record  the  slightest  success 
with  this  simple  treatment. 

But  if  the  house  fly  can  be  in- 
duced to  swallow  even  a  weak 
dose  of  formalin,  it  is  certainly 
fatal  to  that  insect.  It  does  not 
find  plain  formalin  and  water  suf- 
ficiently attractive  ;  but  formalin 
mixed  with  sugar  or  milk,  in  judi- 


cious proportion,  is  readily  imbibed 
bv  flics— with  fatal  results.  One 
method  is  to  fill  a  soup  plate  with 
damp  sand,  place  a  disc  of  blotting 
paper  on  the  sand,  spread  the 
paper  with  sugar,  and  sprinkle  the 
sugar  with  dilute  formalin — in  the 
proportion  of  one  part  to  twenty 
of  water.  As  commercial  forma- 
lin is  of  the  strength  of  only  40 
per  cent.,  this  dilution  represents 
a  mixture  of  about  2  per  cent. 

The  Journal  of  Economic  Ento- 
mology for  October,  191 1  (Vol.  4, 
No.  5.)  publishes  an  article  on 
"  Formalin  for  Poisoning  House 
Flies,"  by  K .  I.  Smith,  of  the 
North  Carolina  Experiment  Stai- 
tion.  Mr.  Smith  set  himself  the 
task  of  freeing  a  college  dairy 
from  a  plague  of  flies.  Of  the 
condition  of  affairs  before  the 
treatment  he  remarks  : — "  In  the 
milk  room  the  Hies  covered  the 
walls  and  ceiling,  and  the  strain- 
ing cloth  at  milking  time  was 
actually  black  with  flies."  He  con- 
tinues :  —  "  Mv  first  experiment 
proved  successful.  This  was  the 
addition  of  ioz.  of  40  per  cent,  for- 
malin to  i6ozs.  of  fresh  milk.  This 
mixture  was  placed  in  four  shal- 
low tin  plates  and  set  on  the  floor 
of  the  milk  room  about  3  o'clock 
one    afternoon.      The     flies  com- 


menced to  feed  and  die  within  a 
few  minutes,  and  continued  to  die 
even  while  the  evening's  milk  was 
being  brought  in  and  strained. 
These  plates  of  poison  were  left 
over  night,  and  the  milkers  advised 
me  that  the  flies  were  feeding 
rreedilv  the  next  .morning  soon 
after  daylight.  The  dead  flies, 
swept  up  about  8  a.m.,  measured 
about  one  pint,  representing  full 
5,000  flies." 

"  This  experiment  was  repeated 
for  three  successive  days,  and  about 
one  pint  of  dead  flies  were  swept 
up  every  morning.  In  addition  to 
the  flies  actually  secured,  many 
dropped  dead  outside  the  windows. 

"Mv  next  experiment  was  to  use  j 
a  mixture  of  half  milk  and  half  5 
water  instead  of  whole  milk.  J 
Formalin  was  added  in  the  same  I 
proportion,  ioz.  to  ibozs.  of  di- 1 
luted  milk.  This  proved  to  attract  I 
the  flies  as  well  as  the  whole  milk. 

"  Several  variations  in   the  pro-  I 
portion  of  formalin  and   milk  were  ! 
tested,  but  mv  conclusion   is  that 
the  use  of  ioz.  to  16  is  most   ef-  < 
fective.     The  following  method  of 
stating  the  formula  has  been  used 
for  newspaper  articles,    in  order 
that  every  housekeeper  can  prepare 
it  easily— 1  oz.     (two  tablespoon^  J 
tats)  of  40  per  cent,  formalin  ;  16$ 
ozs.    ( 1    pint)  of  equal  parts  milk 
and  water.     This  mixture    should  j 
be  exposed  in  shallow  plates,   and  ', 
bv  putting  a  piece  of  bread  in  the  ' 
middle  of  each  plate,    it  furnishes 
more  space  for  the  flies   to  alight 
and  feed,  and  in  that  way  serves 
to  attract  a  greater    number  of 
them.    Whole  milk    can   be  used, 
but  the  diluted  milk  seems  to  be 
just  as  successful. 

"  A  very  conclusive  test  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  above  formalin 
mixture  was  made  in  a  large  calf 
barn  where  flies  were  extremely 
numerous.  Six  plates  of  the  mix- 
ture were  placed  in  the  passage 
way  between  the  stalls.  This  pas- 
sage is  about  6ft.  wide  and  120ft. 
long.  The  poison  mixture  was  ex- 
posed at  12  o'clock  noon,  and  left 
until  8  o'clock  the  next  morning. 
The  dead  flies  when  swept  up  mea- 
sured three  quarts,  and  certainly 
one-half  as  many  died  in  the  stalls 
on  each  side.  I  estimated  that  we 
killed  between  forty  and  fifty  thou- 
sand flies  in  twenty  hours  by  this, 
experiment. 

"  At  the  writer's  suggestion 
many  housekeepers  have  used  the; 
formalin  as  recommended  above, 
and  several  have  reported  the  kill-; 
ing  of  flies  by  the  pint  and  quart. 
A  gentleman  in  charge  of  a  farm, 
where  a  large  horse  barn  is  maiitf-i 
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tained,  tells  me  that  he  poisoned  a 
gallon  of  flies  the  first  day  he  tried 
the  mixture.  This  statement  was 
vouched  for  by  other  witnesses  in 
whom  I  have  perfect  confidence. 

"  A  good  place  to  expose  the 
formalin  mixture  is  on  the  front 
and  back  porches,  where  flies  are 
frequently  numerous  and  waiting; 
to  enter  when  the  doors  are 
opened.  I  know  of  several  people 
who  have  used  it  successfully  in 
this  manner. 

"  The  use  of  the  formalin-milk 
mixture  in  dwelling  houses  has  not 
proved  so  successful,  except  in  un- 
screened kitchens  or  dining  rooms. 

"  This  poison  was  tested  in  the 
large  College  mess-hall — where  over 
four  hundred  students  can  be 
seated,  resulting  in  practically 
cleaning  up  all  the  flies  in  two 
davs.  Previous  to  that  time  the 
steward  had  been  using  tanglefoot 
flv  paper,  often  having  as  many  as 
thirtv  sheets  exposed.  Fullv  that 
number  were  present  when  the  for- 
malin was  used,  but  in  spite  of 
them  the  flies  were  numerous." 

I  have  satisfied  mvself ,  by  actual 
experiment,  that  our  Ceylon  fly  is 
not  proof  against  this  mixture. 
Sweetened  condensed  milk  was 
employed  in  place  of  fresh  milk, 
and  proved  to  be  very  attractive. 
Flies  that  fed  upon  this  mixture 
died  verv  quickly — certainlv  within 
two  minutes. 

Though  so  rapidly  fatal  to  house 
flies,  formalin  mixed  with  syrup 
was  eaten  by  various  kinds  of  ants 
with  impunity.  Ants  that  had 
partaken  freely  of  poisoned  syrup 
were  still  alive  and  apparently  in 
good  health  after  twenty^four 
hours. 

In  recommending  this  treatment, 
I  wish  is  to  be  clearly  understood 
that  it  should  only  be  accessory 
to  measures  of  strict  cleanliness. 
Flies  breed  in  filth,  and  where 
filth  is  allowed  to  remain,  fresh 
broods  will  constantly  replace  the 
victims  of  the  poison.  The  forma- 
lin treatment  is  merely  a  palliative 
to  destroy  existing  flies  in  a  build- 
ing. 


T.  HI.  LKES 

191  GRENFELL  STREET 

(opp.  Nsw  Market). 

Trolly,  Dray,  and  Buggy  Builder, 

Wheelwright  and  General  SmiKh. 
Tyring  done  daily.        Horses  Shod. 

A  TRIAL  SOLICITED. 


A  Sheep  Farmers'  Silo. 


The  best  stock  authorities  of  Aus- 
tralia are  preaching  ensilage — ensil- 
age— ensilage— every  time.  Exhaustive 
experiments  have  been  conducted  in 
New  South  Wales  for  some  years,  and 
the  results  published.  Amongst  other 
interesting  facts  recorded,  it  has  been 
shown  that,  for  fattening  purposes, 
ensilage  is  quite  as  good  as  green 
grass — that  while  hay  alone  causes 
serious  losses  in  breeding  ewes  or 
cows  when  their  time  is  come,  ensil- 
age is  as  good  as  natural  pasture  ; 
that  it  is  the  cheapest  fodder  known, 
and  the  least  liable  to  destruction  or 
deterioration. 

In  regard  to  its  use  by  sheep 
farmers  especially,  the  Agricultural 
Department  of  New  South  Wales 
published  the  following  re  cost  of 
feeding  on  ensilage  made  from  natural 
growths  :— 

"  While  there  is  any  dry  feed  about, 
a  ration  of  1  lb.  per  day  will  be 
quite  sufficient  for  sheep  ;  but,  as  the 
dry  feed  disappears,  it  will  be  ad- 
visable to  gradually  increase  the 
ration  to  3  lb.  per  day.  At  these 
rates  1  ton  of  silage  will  jive  a 
daily  ration  of  1  lb.  to  2,000  sheep, 


allowing  a  fair  margin  for  possible 
but  not  probable  waste,  while  3  tons 
will  eivn  a  full  daily  ration  j  the  cost 
for  silage  being  2s.  and  Gs.  per  day 
respectively  at  the  pit,  which  is 
surely  a  small  sum,  and  particularly 
so  when  it  is  remembered  that,  in 
drought  time,  if  chaff  or  hay  can  be 
obtained  at  all,  £8  per  ton  is  con- 
sidered very  reasonable,  and  that  dry 
feed  is  not  nearly  so  suitable  either 
for  breeding  ewes  or  milch  cows  as 
silage.  Tn  fact,  once  green  feed  has 
disappeared,  there  is  nothing  within 
reach  of  the  sheep  farmer  which  ap- 
proaches silage  as  a  cheap  and  satis- 
factory food  for  sheep.  It  may  be 
as   well  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  this 

silage  is  made  from  natural  growths— 
viz.,    herbage,     thistles,  etc.— unaided 

by  irrigation  or  any  artificial  menns." 

Thus  the  Agricultural  Department  of 
New  South  Wales.  Coming  to  our 
own  State,  I  witnessed  the  erection 
and  filling  of  a  silo,  which  proved  to 


be  perfectly  effective,  on  Mr.  E. 
Graham's  holding.  Manapouri,  on 
Pilton  Estate,  Greenimount  writes  the 
Queensland  Agricultural  Gazette.  This 
silo  cost  ,  mater  al  and  labour  included 
£9  18s.,  and  the  64  tons  of  ensilage 
put  into  it  cost  slightly  over  4s.  6d. 
per  ton.  Mr.  Graham  is  a  feeder  of 
sheep,  hence  the  interest  to  other 
sheep  farmers  of  his  operations,  which 
I  proceed  to  give  in  detail. 

Most  silos  cost  at  least  £1  for 
every  ton  capacity,  and  require 
ski'led  labour  and  expensive  materials 
It  is  doubtful  if  the  regulation  silo 
can  be  built  on  the  Downs,  under 
present  conditions,  at  less  than  25s. 
per  ton  capacity. 

The  crop  was  m'aize,  sown  broadcast 
on  S  acres.  Owing  to  the  dry  time, 
it  was  plain  to  the  manager  that  it 
would  come  to  nothing  as  far  as 
grain  was  concerned.  It  was  com 
paratively  stunted  ;  in  some  places 
not  more  than  3  ft.  high,  and  the 
rest  not  higher  than  6  ft.  It  was 
light  in  the  stalk,  and  only  sparsely 
furnished  with  immature  cobs.  A 
G-h.p.  steam  engine  was  hired,  and 
also  a  cutter  and  blower  of  American 
make.  The  cost  of  erecting  the  silo 
as  furnished  by  Mr.  F.  Beams  (Mr. 
Graham's  manager)  was  as  follows  :— 


£14    7  6 


When  the  last  sheaf  was  cut  and 
blown  into  the  silo,  it  was  estimated 
that  not  less  that  64  tons  of  ens  1- 
age   had  been  manufactured. 

The  cost,  therefore,  of  making  64 
tons  of  ensilage,  works  out  at  about 
4s.  6d.  per  ton.  Truly  a  cheap  food 
for  stock  if  4  lb.  be  a  full  ration  for 
a  ewe  and  lamb. 

METHOD  OF  BUILDING. 
A  circle  was  made  18ft.  in  diameter, 
and  at  regular  distances  ten  holes 
were  sunk  in  the  earth  to  a  depth  of 
3  ft.  In  these  holes  the  fencing  posts 
were  placed,  and  well  tamped  in. 
The  19-ft  poles  were  placed  beside  the 
posts,  about  6  in.  in  the  rrround,  and 
on  the  inside,  facing  the  centre  of 
the  circle.  They  were  firmly  fastened 
to  the  posts  by  J -in.  bolts,  two  to 
each  pole.  Then,  at  distances  of 
about  3  ft.  apart,  holes  were  bored 
in  the  poles,  and  ordinary  black 
fencing    wire  drawn    through.  Then 


MATERIALS    AND  LABOUR. 

10  Poles,  1!)  ft.  long,  8  in.  at    big  end,  at    10s.  each    5    0  0 

10  Fencing  posts,  6  ft.  6  in.  long,  "at   6d.  each    0   5  0 

230  Feet,  wire  netting     .(      ,:j    1  10'  0 

Fencing  wire,  bolts,  and  sundries      0  101  0 

Labour  of  3  men  for  2  days,  at  5s.  per  day,  with  board  and  lodging  2    8  0 

£9  13  0 

COST  OF  MART  NG  ENSILAGE. 

8  Men  for  3  days,  at  5s.  per  day.   i    6    0  0 

1  Engine  driver,  3  days  at  10s.  perday    1  10  0 

Food    for  8  men,  at  Us.  week,  for  3  days    2    8  0 

Hire  of  engine,  3  days,  at   10s.  per  day  '   1  10  0 

Hire  of  blower  and  cutter,  at  LOs.  per  day    1  10  0 

Binder  twine                                                                              ..  0    2  0 

Sundries  not  enumerated     ...   ;.  10  0 

Wood  for  engine  1  cord  at  l/<\                                             ..;      ...  7  '6 
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the  wire  netting  was  attuched  to  tlie 
polos  on  the  inside,  as  hi°h  up  as 
was  deemed  necessary  for  the  esti- 
mated   amount     of     available  crop. 

An  ordinary  reaper  and  binder  was 
used,  and  it  was  found  that  instead 
of  two  wagons  sufficing  to  keep  the 
field,  the  machine,  excepting  when 
it  broke  down  on  one  occasion,  was 
always  ahead  of  the  wagons. 

Similarly,  the  machine  could  not 
get  enough  material  to  work  ht  full 
capacity.  Two  wagons  extra  would 
be  required  to  keep  up  a  full  supply 
of  maize.  Only  straw  was  placed  on 
the  earth,  and  the  blower  was  placed 
at  its  greatest  extension,  and  was 
not  shifted  at  all  afterwards.  A 
drain  was  dug-  around  the  silo  after 
it  was  filled. 

For  roofiing  purposes,  about  1 
ton  of  weeds  and  rubbish  was 
chaffed  up  verv  small  and  blown  on 
to  the  top  of  the  silo  stack  (the 
centre  of  which  was  raised)  to  a 
depth  of  about  4  in.  over  all.  On 
top  of  the  chaff  was  placed  about  1 
ton  of  long  firewood  set  with  cuds  at 
the  centre  and  circumference  the 
ensilage.  Any  person  whatever  can 
build  a  simple  affair  such  as  this, 
and,  if  he  keep  sheep,  will  be  able 
to  ijmile  at  a  dry  time.  Ten  acres 
of  ir«ize,  grown  in  a  good  time  and 
put  into  such  a  silo,  means  auite  150 
tons  of  ensilage,  and  100  tons  oi 
ensilage  will  keep  at  least  ■POO  sheep 
for  150  days  at  a  cost  of  less  than 
£40,  inclusive  of  cultivation. 

Several  keen  practical  farmers  >vho 
came  over  to  see  this  silo  were  en- 
thusiastic as  to  its  possibilities. 

Of  course,  the  method  as  compared 
with  the  more  permanent'  silos  is 
somewhat  crude,  yet  these  cheap 
silos  may  be  improved  upon  without 
any  serious  addition  to  cost.  For 
instance,  after  a  few  feet  had  been 
chaffed  into  the  silo,  Mr.  Reams 
thought  that  it  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  put  something  on  the  wire 
netting  to  keep  out  air.  He  caused 
a  number  of  stalks  of  maize  to  be 
interlaced,  and  the  result  was  that 
an  almost  air-tight  surface  is  pre- 
sented wherever  that  method  was 
applied. 

For  the  coming  lamb-raising  busi- 
ness on  the  Downs,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  keep  the  ewe  and  lamb 
without  a  check.  With  this  cheap  and 
handy  method  there  can  be  no  excuse 
for  a  man  having  to  "  hold  over  " 
his  lambs  through  a  bad  time. 

Messrs.  Graham  and  Reams  are  to 
be  congratulated  upon  their  wisdom 
and  enterprise  in  showing  the  way. 

 ♦  

Clearing  Land  with  Dynamite 

Mr.  R.  B.  Howard,  Chief  Protector 
of  Aboriginals,  writes  as  follows  on 
the  subject  of  "  Clearing  Land  with 
Dynamite  "  to  the  Queensland  Agri- 
cultural Journal  : — 

For  some  years  I  have  been  using 
dynamite  on  my  farm  for  purposes  of 
clearing  the  land  of  timber,  for  sub- 


soiling,  and  also  for  draining.  Think- 
ing '  perhaps  a  description  of  the" 
methods  employed  may  interest  some 
of  your  readers,  1  am  now  sending 
a  few  notes  « hich  \  i m  maj  de  usi 
desirable  to  publish  : — 

In  clearing  land  of  stumps  or  tr.es 
a  charge  of  dynamite  is  placed  under, 
not  in,  the  stump,  by  boring  a  hole 
with  a  l{-in.  shell  auger  on  three 
sides  of  the  tree  or  stump  to  be 
operated  upon.  The  holes  are  bored 
at  an  angle  of,  say,  AT;  derreis,  with 
the  object  of  bringing  the  bottom  of 
the  holes  as  closely  together  as  pos- 
sible, the  depth  of  each  hole  being 
about  W  ft.  The  size  of  the  stump 
will  regulate  the  charge.  For  a 
stump  of  18  in.  in  diameter  I  would 
use  four  cartridges  in  each  hole — that 
is,  twelve  altogether.  When  charging. 
I  abvays  split  the  paper  wrapper  of 
the  cartridge  on  two  sides  and  place 
one  cartridge  at  a  time  into  the  hole 
carefully  squeezing  down  with  a 
wooden  ramirier.  Only  one  cart- 
ridge is  primed  with  detonator  and 
fuse.  This  cartridge  is,  of  course, 
not  cut.  When  the  holes  have  been 
charged  and  tamped,  the  fuse  is  fired, 
and  the  concussion  in  one  hole  has 
been  found  sufficient  to  explode  the 
others.  It  will,  of  course,  be  under- 
stood that  the  bottom  of  the  holes 
must  not  be  more  than,  say,  8  or 
10  in.  apart. 

This  method  of  clearing  land  I  have 
found  a  good  deal  more  preferable 
and  less  costly  than  pulling  stumps 
or  trees  with  a  machine,  and  I  esti- 
mate you  can  blow  up  fifty  stumps  in 
the  time  it  w  ould  take  to  remove  one 
or  two  under  other  methods. 

The  effect  of  the  dynamite  is  to 
split  up  the  stumps,  remove  all  soil 
sticking  to  the  roots,  break  all  the 
main  roots,  and  loosen  the  soil  for 
yards  round  ;  and  the  stump  burns 
readily.  Moreover,  one  man  can  do 
all  the  work. 

In  the  ordinary  cultivation  \/ork  I 
have  found  dynamite  most  useful  in 
almost  every  class  of  soil,  but  more 
especially  where  a  substratum  of  clay 
is  in  evidence.  By  drilling  or  boring 
with  an  auger  holes  20  ft.  apart  to 
a  depth  of  3  ft.,  and  charging  each 
hole  with  three  phr^s  of  dynamite,  it 
will  be  found,  after  explosion,  that 
the  subsoil  is  fractured,  for  a  radius 
of  not  less  than  10  ft.  from  each 
hole,  to  a  depth  of  about  4  ft.  It. 
would  be  quite  superfluous  for  me  to 
point  out  to  the  agriculturist  the 
value  of  such  an  effect  on  the  soil. 

Again,  where  an  orchard  shows 
signs  of  decay,  which  so  often  the 
case  With  citrus  orchards,  the  effect  of 
dynamite  blasting  gives  marvellous 
results,  the  trees  in  a  very  short 
time  regaining  their  vigour  and  show- 
ing laxurious  growth. 

In  fact,  from  the  experience  I  have 
gained  in  using  dynamite,  I  am 
strongly  of  the  opinion  that,  were  its 
value  as  an  adjunct  to  farming  more 
generally  known,  it  would  come  into 
general  use.  The  cost  compared  with 
other  methods  has  also  to  be  con- 
sidered ;  and  when  it  is  pointed  out 


that  1  acre  of  land  can  be  elHciently 
subsoiled-  more  so  than  by  any  other 
means—  for  a  sum  less  than  .£5,  tho 
value  of  the  operation  is  apparent. 

In  my  own  case  I  have  just  ireated 
about  2  acres  of  land  in  which 
ornamental  trees  had  been  planted, 
but,  although  about  three  years  old, 
the  growth  was  stunted  and  alto- 
gether unsatisfactory,  owing  to  a  cold 
impervious  white  clay  underlying  the 
few  inches  of  top  soil  ;  and  I  am 
satisfied  these  trees  will  now  make  a 
good  growth.  Again,  I  have  also 
treated  my  orchard  in  a  similar  way, 
and  the  result  has  already  been  very 
satisfact  ory. 

The  general  opinion  appears  to  be 
that  dynamite  is  exceedingly  dangerous 
to  handle.  Well,  Mr.  Editor,  so  is  a 
gun  if  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
careless  person.  My  sons  and  myself 
handle  dynamite  constantly  without 
the  slightest  fear  of  an  accident  ; 
and,  if  the  same  care  is  exercised  as 
would  be  in  the  case  of  a  loaded 
firearm,  there  is  little  or  no>l  danger — 
in  fact  ,  a  pea  rifle  in  the  hands  of  a 
young  lad  is  far  more  dangerous  than 
a  ton  of  dynamite  under  the  care  of 
a  responsible  person. 

 ♦  

Docking  and  Castration. 

The  best  time  to  docks  lambs  is 
to  do  it  at  the  right  time,  whether 
one  employs  the  chisel  and  mallet, 
hatchet  and  mallet,  knife  or  hot 
pincers  for  instruments.  Any  of 
these  instruments  will  give  good 
results  and  influence  the  growth  of 
the  lambs  very  little  if  employed 
before  the  lamb  is  over  io  days  or 
two  weeks  of  age.  However,  if 
the  lamb  gets  four  or  six  weeks  of 
age,  docking  may  be  resorted  to, 
but  danger  from  bleeding  to  death 
or  interruption  ol  growth  may  be 
expected. 

To  dock,  one  man  should  hold 
the  lamb  by  its  hind  legs,  back 
downward,  and  with  its  tail  laid 
across  a  block  he  should  draw  the 
loose  skin  about  the  root  of  the 
tail  toward  the  bodv  of  the  lamb 
while  another  cuts  the  tail  off  with 
a  chisel  and  mallet.  If  a  knife  or 
hot  pincers  are  employed  the  block 
is  not  necessary.  The  stub  should 
be  about  i%in.  or  2in.  long.  So 
soon  as  the  tail  is  removed  the 
skin  shoidd  be  let  loose  which  then 
slips  back  and  partially  covers  the 
stub. 

The  lambs  as  they  are  docked 
should  all  be  turned  into  a  pen  by 
themselves  whettfe  they  can  be 
looked  over  every  20  minutes  or 
so  for  a  couple  of  hours, 
so  as  to  give  aid  should  ativ  need 
it  to  prevent  their  bleeding  to 
death.  Should  anv  bleed  hard 
after  ten  minutes  the  stub  may  be 
ligated  with  a  piece  of  twine,  or  a 
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red  hot  iron  may  be  used  to  sear 
the  wounds.  Where  lambs  are  per- 
mitted to  go  undocked  until  quite 
large,  the  twine  ligature  should  be 
put  on  what  is  to  be  the  stub  be- 
fore the  tail  is  cut  off.  Then  after 
the  blood  has  clotted  for  two  or 
three  hours  the  string  may  safelv 
be  removed  with  a  knife. 

Castrating  the  lamb  should  be 
performed  before  the  lamb  is  more 
than  14  days  of  age.  It  may  best 
be  done  when  the  tails  are  removed 
for  the  lamb  is  in  hand  and  can  be 
looked  after  for  both  operations 
after  the  work  is  completed. 
Upon  the  range  these  operations 
are  always  performed  together  and 
the  per  cent,  lost  is  indeed  smaller 
than  when  operations  are  perform- 
ed different  times.  It  is  said  that 
the  inflammation  thus  caused  at 
the  two  points  is  less  than  where 
hut  one  point  is  injured  at  a  time. 
This  is  hard  to  prove,  but  results 
seem  to  indicate  that  this  is  true. 
The  operation  in  castrating  is  very 
simple.  One  man  should  hold  the 
lamb  with  its  back  toward  his 
breast  and  a  hind  leg  in  each  hand. 
The  operator  should  then  cut  off 
the  lower  one  third  or  one-half  of 
the  scrotum.  Then  after  pressing 
the  testicles  out  of  their  enclosure 
with  one  hand,  with  the  other  take 
hold  of  one  and  then  with  the 
knife  free  all  the  membranes  adher- 
ing to  it.  Then  draw  the  testicle 
out  until  at  least  5  or  6  inches  of 
the  cord  is  in  sight,  at  which  time 
it  may  be  slowlv  severed.  Do  the 
same  with  the  other.  Some  opera- 
tors do  not  use  their  hands  after 
pressing  the  testicles  from  the 
scrotum,  but  take  them  between 
their  teeth  and  pull  them  out  until 
the  cords  break.  This  is  a  good 
practice  and  more  speed  can  be  se- 
cured than  in  the  former  wav.  Re- 
moving so  much  of  the  cord  usually 
lessens  the  inflammation  and  sore- 
ness, and  the  lamb  doesn't  seem  to 
mind  the  operation  so  much  as 
when  the  cord  is  cut  so  near  the 
testa  itself. — Exchange. 

 ♦  

Dogs  and  Cows. 

On  all  well-comducted  dairy  farms 
dogs  an-  kept  away  from  the  cows. 
Some  men  think  that,  provided  the 
milker?  are  not  "  heeled  "  up  by 
Rover,  the  presence  of  a  dog  docs  not 
never  welcome  in  the  cow  yard.  Evan 
that  serves  to  irritate  the  milkers 
should  be  avoided,  and  a  dog  is 
never  •welcome  in  the  cow  y{jrd.  Even 
though  the  dog  be  peacefully  inclined, 
cows,  especially  those  that  have  re- 
cently calved,  objeel  toihis  presence. 

I  was  recently  on  a  dairyman's 
place,  and  he  stated  that  be  never 
allowed  anything  to  disturb  his  milk- 


producers.  His  cows  were  all  quiet, 
and  covdd  be  handled  anywhere  in  the 
paddock.  They  were  driven  to  the 
yard  slowly  night  and  morning,  and 
were  always  willing  to  come  to  the 
bails.  Cows  that  are  driven  roughly 
are  always  troublesome.  Harsh  treat- 
ment in  the  paddock  is  invariably 
followed  ,  y  rough  handling  at  milk- 
ing-time,  and  good  results  cannot  be 
expected. 

"  My  dog  never  bites  the  cows,"  said 
a  farmer  to  me  one  day  ;  "  he  takes 
them  home  almost  as  quietly  as  I 
could."  Rover  was  sent  to  bring  in 
the  milkers,  and  Ls  certainly  did 
work  carefully.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, he  had  to  show  his  teeth,  as  a 
row  lagged  behind  or  tried  to  break 
away  from  the  others.  Eventually 
they  were  yarded,  but  it  was  evident 
that  several  of  them  were  considerably 
agitated  from  the  chasing  received. 
One  unruly  beast  and  a  barking  or 
biting  dog  will  disturb  a  whole  herd. 

Referring  to  this  question,  a  writer 
in  "  Hoard's  Dairyman  "  states  :  "  For 
the  information  of  those  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  sending  a  dog  for  their 
cows,  I  wish  to  report  a  little  ex- 
perience which  I  have  had  along  this 
line.  I  tested  the  milk  from  a  cow 
after  she  was  brought  to  the  stable 
by  a  dog,  the  dog  in  turn  being  in 
eharge,  of  a  small  boy.  She  was  con- 
siderably excited  and  quite  warm. 
Her  milk  tesfoxl  2..''.  The  next  morn- 
ing it  was  4.2,  and  a  week  later, 
when  she  was  brought  in  by  a  man 
and  perfectly  cool,'  her  milk  tested 
6.2.  Now  you  can  figure  out  whether 
care  and  gentle  handling  pays  in 
a  dairy  herd.  I  should  state  that  the 
pasture  and  feed  were  exactly  the 
same  in  each  instance. 

 ♦  ■ 

Watch  the  Teats. 

One  of  the  most  delicate  and  trouble- 
some parts  of  a  cow's  anatomy  is  the 
teat,  and  the  keeping  of  this  right 
has  a  lot  to  do  with  the  milk-yield- 
ing power  of  the  cow.  We  keep  a 
cow  to  produce  milk,  and  the  .  teat 
is,  as  it  wv  re,  the  "  neck  "  through 
which  it  must  all  pass,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  teat  must  very  much  in- 
fluence both  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  yield.  In  structure  it  is  simply 
a  hollow  bag,  just  like  the  linger  of 
a  glove,  formed  of  layers  of  tissue, 
and  continuous  with  the  skin  of  the 
udder.  When  the  milk  is  formed  in 
the  udder,  it  percolates  downward  in 
to  the  teat  and  the  open  space  in  the 
udder  above  it — the  "  cistern."  In 
milking,  the  squeezing  of  the  teat 
squirts  the  milk  out,  and  acts  as  a 
>ort  of  massage  to  stimulate  the  pro- 
duction and  flow  of  more  milk  as  the 
work  goes  on.  ,  In  most  cases  the 
disease  or  affections  of  the  teat  are 
those  which  affect  the  udder  in  the 
lirst  place — if  we  except  such  skin  dis- 
eases as  "cow  pox"  and  also  wounds. 
If  we  keep  the  udder  right,  the  teat 
will  keep  right,  and  under  this  head 
our  greatest  trouble  is  catarrh  of  the 
udder,  or  'weed"— which  may  end  in 


gargett.  We  talk  of  a  cow  with  three 
teats  when  she  may  have  four  good 
teats,  and  it  is  really  the  "  quarter 
of  the  udder  above  the  teat  that  is 
affected  and  has  become  "  deaf  "  as 
the  result  of  the  abovt>  disease. 
Catarrh  of  the  udder  mostly  results 
from  exposure  to  cold  and  wet.  but  if 
taken  early  its  development  may  be 
stopped.  A  warm  fomentation,  to  be 
followed  by  rubbing  on  with  plenty 
of  elbow  grease,  an  ointment  such  as 
the  following  :  turpentine,  <S  oz  ;  soft 
soap,  4  oz — will  go  a  long  way  to 
stop  the  trouble.  For  sore  teats 
alone — such  as  pox  or  chapsi  a  dress- 
ing made  with  one  part  carbolic  acid, 
one  part  glycerine,  and  ten  parts  lin- 
seed oil  is  very  useful,  while  plain 
vasel  ne  is  wonderfully  good  for  any 
trouble  with  either  udder  or  teats. 

 ♦  . 

Green  Manuring. 

Primrose  ^Ict'annell  says  :r— "  The 
principal  plants]  for  sowing  in  this 
way  are  rape  and  mustard,  but  as 
legfimjinous  crops,  as  a  rule,  enrich 
the,  soil  better  than  others,  we  ought 
to  employ  them  for  preference,  and  it 
it  quite  easy  to  do  so  without  any 
interference  with  the  regular  cropping 
of  the  farm.  In  southern  districts  it 
is  exceedingly  common  to  sow 
trifolium  (crimson  clover)  on  the 
stubbles  for  feed  in  autumn  and  the 
residue  is  ploughed  in.  But  a  corres- 
pondent states  that  he  sows  trefoil 
(medick)  along  with  his  spring  com 
on  heavy  land  and  white  clover  on 
light  land,  at  a  cost  of  about  5/- 
per  acre,  with  the  result  that  after 
the  corn  comes  off  he  has  a  thick 
sward  for  sheep  feed,  which  is  after- 
wards ploughed  in  during  winter, 
ready  for  spring  again.  Further,  he 
had  tried  lupins  among  his  oats.  The 
lupins  grow  two  feet  high  and  the 
oats  over  three,  and  the  crop  is, 
therefore,  difficult  to  harvest  —  es- 
pecially in  a  wet  season— but  there  is 
a  splendid  lot  of  green  nitrogenous 
manure  to  plough  in  with  the  .stubble. 
The  growth  of  leguminous  crops  to 
renovate  the  soil  has  long  been  prac- 
tised, and  in  recent  years  we  have 
found  out  the  reason  why  it  does 
good  ;  but  sowing  of  plants  like  some 
of  the  above  among  our  corn  crops 
is  a  decided  advance— American  Ex- 
change. 



A  traveller  was  obliged  to  patromise 
a  man  who  had  only  a  rickety  old 
craft  to  carry  passengers  across  the 
bay. 

"  Say,  cap'n,  has  anyone,  ever  been 
lost,  in  this  boat  ?  It  seems  very  un- 
safe." 

"  Well,  not  as  I  know  of,"  the 
boatman  answered. 

Then  the  old  boatman  added  : 
"  There  was  four  drowned  from  her 
last  week,  but  we  found  'em  all  next 
mornin'  at  high  tide." 
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A  Plea  for  More  Simplicity. 


After  the  first  two  weeks  we  keep 
a  supply  of  chick  food  before  the 
chickens  and  they  can  go  to  it  at 
will.  This  is  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  methods  pursued  bj 
many  breeders  auid  will  not  be  en- 
dorsed for  one  moment  by  the 
large  majority  of  writers  who  ,iv 
loudly  the  creed — don't  overfeed, 
keep  the  chicks  at  work  scratching 
for  all  the  food  they  consume.  But 
we  do  not  do  it  that  way.  Ex- 
perience has  taught  us  better.  By 
our  method  there  is  no  struggling 
of  the  weaker  to  secure  their  food 
supply.  The  chicks  will  not  over- 
eat when  so  handled.  They  will  eat 
often  and  little  at  a  time.  When 
liberated  in  the  early  morning  they 
are  as  lively  as  crickets  and  are 
off  over  the  range  in  search  of 
worms  and  insects.  They  do  not 
return  frequently  to  the  brood 
coop  and  "  stand  around  the  food 
bin  "  as  has  been  said  of  them  by 
one  noted  writer,  who,  we  are  very 
sure,  has  never  tried  this  system 
of  feeding.  We  know,  not  think, 
but  know,  that  chicks  so  handled 
will  consume  less  grain  food  than 
a  given  number  will  if  fed  from 
hand  in  the  usual  way.  How  do 
we  do  this  ?  We  have  the  figures 
to  give  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment. For  two  seasons  we  kept 
a  complete  record,  half  of  our 
voting  stock  being  handled  on  the 
food-at-will  plan,  the  others  in  the 
customary  way.  Another  point  : 
When  the  food  supply  is  before 
the  chicks  constantly  they  eat  but 
little  at  a  time.  There  is  no 
gorging  as  there  is  when  food  is 
given  in  the  old  way.  As  a  result 
the  digestive  organs  of  the  chicks 
are  in  better  condition.  The  chicks 
will  balance  their  rations.  Nature 
will  attend  to  that. 

There  is  altogether  too  much 
theory     advanced    in    the  advice 


given  to  breeders  of  poultry 
as  what  to  feed  the  chicks  and 
how  to  feed  thein.  A  nice  hatched 
chick — one  from  health v,  vigorous 
parents,  is  a  creature  of  nature 
which  is  bound  to  live  if  given 
the  chance.  We  must  bear  in 
mind  that  our  handling  and  rear- 
ing of  fowls  must  of  necessity  be 
largely  artificial.  The  cflry  of  "get 
close  to  nature  "  in  the  bringing 
up  of  our  chicks  is  too  often  a 
mistaken  one.  If  the  conditions 
surrounding  the  chicks  were  as 
nature  would  have  it  in  providing 
for  her  own  we  could  then  feed  as 
nature  would.  But  such  is  not  the 
condition.  We  must  meet  the  con- 
dition. 

Another  matter  :  It  has  become 
of  late  the  accepted  belief  that  the 
growing  stock  as  well  as  the  ma- 
tured fowls  must  be  given  a  great 
variety  of  grains  and  foods.  The 
man  who  is  putting  a  food  upon 
the  market  makes  the  fact  very 
prominent  that  his  food  contains 
a  great  variety  of  grains.  One 
manufacturer  outdoing  all  others, 
and  no  doubt  believing  he  will  lead 
for  some  time,  announces  that  the 
food  he  is  offering  contains  28  dif- 
lerent  grains  and  seeds.  Then  he 
works  in  the  "  get  near  to  na- 
ture "  theory,  and  tells  how  the 
wild  fowls  are  so  bountifully  sup- 
plied with  28  or  more  different 
kinds  of  seeds,  etc. 

This  is  all  nonsense.  Nature 
never  supplied  her  fowls  and  birds 
with  wheat  and'  oats  and  corn  and 
barley,  the  best  foods  we  can  pos- 
sibly give '  our  chicks  or  our  fowls. 
There  are  a  hundred  and  one  differ- 
ent seeds  which  the  wild  fowls 
consume  that  are  absolutely  worth- 
less in  the  poultry  yard. 

The  breeder  who  has  a  range 
for  the  young  stock  need  not 
spend  his  time  nor  money  on  food 
theory  rainbows.      The    best  and 


cheapest  food  supply  is  near  his 
hands,  within  easy  reach. 

Let  us  take  oats,  wheat,  maize, 
barlev  and  millet.  These  grains 
are  always  upon  the  market. 
These  grains  fed  judiciously  answer 
every  requirement.  In  addition 
supply  the  stock  with  beef  scraps, 
grit  and  charcoal,  in  self-feeding 
hoppers  and  the  chicks  will  find  a 
perfect  food  supply. 

With  proper  cooping  and  care 
chicks  will  grow  and  develop  with 
such  a  food  ration — grow  and  de- 
velop properly.  Upon  the  range 
they  will  secure  all  needed  exer- 
cise. 

Now  as  to  the  breeder,  who  is 
rearing  his  chicks  in  small  barren 
yards.  Such  a  breeder  must  be  a 
thinker,  a  student  if  he  is  to  suc- 
ceed. He  has  created  a  condition 
which  is  almost  wholly  artificial. 
He  must  give  thought  to  problems 
which  do  not  confront  the  breeder 
with  grass  fields  as  range.  He 
must  supply  not  only  food  but 
means  of  exercise  for  the  chicks. 
He  must  give  especial  care  to  the 
sanitary  conditions  of  his  coops 
and  yards,  and  the  first  and  most 
important  matter  is  that  of 
sanitary  conditions.  Let  there  be 
no  mistake  as  to  this. 

We  realize  that  by  nature  a 
chick  is  very  active.  Idleness  is 
foreign  to  its  nature.  Therefore 
it  would  be  unwise  for  this  breeder 
to  place  self-feeding  hoppers  boun- 
tifully supplied  before  the  chickis. 
Instead  he  should  have  roofed  pens 
where  the  chicks  may  secure  their 
food  supply  by  work.  They  must 
have  this  exercise  and  in  small 
yards  this  is  the  best  way  to  sup- 
ply it. 

But  here  too,  there  need  not  be 
the  great  variety  of  foods  now  so 
much  advised.  It  should  be  kept 
in  mind  that  chicks  thus  confined 


KOONOOWARRA  POULTRY  YARDS- 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  : 


Gkl,  1st  and  Sp.  at  Victoria  P.  &  K.  C. 
Show  ;  1st  and  Medal  Essendon  Show, 
Vic;  1st  and  Sp.  Adelaide  P.  &  K.  Club  Show,  1911 ;  Hens  and  Pullets, 
all  winners,  P.  *  K.  C.  Show,  Adelaide,  1911  :  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  Pullet, 
March  Royal  Show.    Good  Utility,  £1  Is 


White  Plymouth  Rocks  :  Snow-w>»te  birdB'  ea»y to  br_e_ed  ana"  rear 


and  excellent  Table  Birds. 
Royal  Show.    £1  is. 


typical  Farmer's  fowl,  good  Winter  Layers 
1st  and  2nd  Ckl.,  lit  and  2nd  Pullet,  March 


Ruff  rirniniltOnB  *  Bird*  1st  and  2nd  Ckl.,  1st  and  2nd  Pullet,  March 
duii    ui  H"'S'"""  •  Eoyal  Show.    Good  sound  color  and  healthy  stock  ; 
also  good  winter  layers  and  splendid  birds  for  Export  trade.  £1  Is.  setting. 

Rhode  Island  Reds  :  tZ^l\?*byVe.my  birds' lately  imported 

I  am  now  booking  orders  for  breeding  pens.    I  mate  my  breeding  pens  in  June  and  will  supply  eggs  for  sitting.     Could  not  supply  all  orders  last  season. 

Book  early  avoid  dissapointment. 

Eggs  securely  packed  and  delivered  on  Rail  or  Coach  (buyer  pays  carriage).    Eggs  All  Stamped  Koonoowarra.    My  Stodk  won  23  prizes  at  Royal  Show,  March  2921 
Terms:  Cash  with  Order.      I  keep  nothing  but  Al  Stock.      I  cull  heavily  and  breed  only  from  the  Best. 


White  flrninninne  *  Imported  and  prize-winning  stock.  Won  1st  Ckl 
If  III  ID  UipiliyiVMS  .  l8t  Puiiet  Royal  Show,  Adelaide,  September,  19 10 

1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  Ckl.,  1st  and  2nd  Pullet,  March  Royal  Show.  Great 
Winter  Layers  and  good  Table  Birds.    £|  Is,  setting. 

Ppkin  DllPkd  *  Never  beaten  in  show  pen.    Four  Firsts,  1  Second,  2  Sp, 
renin  vuvStS  ■  at  P  &  K  c)uD  show  Adelaide,  1911,  out  of  five  entries. 
Two  Firsts,  1  Second  and  Special  at  Royal  A.  &  H.  Show,  Adeleide,  Sept. 
1910,  out  of  three  entries.    A  limited  number  of  Settings  at  £2  2s. 
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can  not  as  well  digest  food  as 
those  kept  on  the  range. 

The  idea  is  that  we  wish  to  take 
El  way  as  much  as  we  can  of  the 
belief  now  being  fixed  in  the  minds 
of  poultry-  breeders  that  chick  life 
is  so  complex  that  one  must  be  a 
chemist,  a  botanist,  an  all  wise 
man  in  order  to  successfully  rear 
chicks — must  bring  to  their  feed 
boxes,  rare  and  expensive  grains 
and  other  foods.  It  is  not  true. 
The  common  farm  grains,  com- 
paratively cheap  in  price  and  al- 
ways at  hand,  are  all  that  is  ne- 
cessarv.  And  this  is  true  as  to 
the  food  supply  of  the  laying  and 
breeding  stock. — Americam  Poultry 
Journal. 

 ♦  

The  Supply  of  Green  Food 


Fowls  and  chickens  are  very  fond 
of  green  food,  and  it  does  them 
good.  There  are  poultry-keepers 
who  make  a  great  mistake  in  giv- 
ing their  fowls  long  grass.  They 
pull  up  long  pieces  of  grass  .  and 
throw  them  into  the  pens.  Now 
this  is  a  wrong  thing  to  do.  It 
is  the  means  of  either  killing  or 
ruining  thousands  of  chickens,  as 
well  as  many  adult  birds.  Poultry 
of  all  kinds  are  so  fond  of  green 
stuff,  especially  grass,  that  they 
swallow  long  pieces.  These  often 
get  matted  together  into  a  ball  in 
the  crop,  which  is  the  means,  in 
many  instances,  of  lupturing  the 
crop.  Tnis  causes  them  to  drink 
too  much  water,  and  tihe  crop  falls 
tout,  as  it  is  only  held  up  by  the 
skin  of  the  body. 

The  grass  in  all  cases  should  be 
cut  up  fine.  The  best  way  to  do 
this  is  to  get  a  handful  of  grass, 
/ay  it  on  a  board,  holding  it 
tightly  in  one  hand,  then  get  a 
long  knife  and  it  can  be  cut  up 
easily.  It  should  never  be  cut  up 
more  than  an  inch  long  for  hens. 
As  a  rule,  thr  grass  which  is  pulled 
from  the  banks  is  rather  coarse, 
and  is  more  apt  to  get  matted 
before  it  is  swallowed.  Lawn  grass 
is  usually  very  fine,  and  will  not 
hurt  if  it  is  two  inches  long. 

If  cabbage  leaves  are  given  the 
*tems  should  be  cut  up  small. 
There  is  more  value  in  the  stems 
than  in  the  leaves  themselves.  Of 
Course,  when  one  has  an  abundance 
©f  cabbage  leaves,  he  need  not  go 
to  the  trouble  of  cutting  the  stems 
up.  Merely  strip  the  green  off  and 
throw  in  to  the  birds.  Lettuce  is 
B.  very  fine  vegetable  for  all  kinds 
of  poultry .  They  will  often  eat 
that  when  they  will  not  touch  any- 
thing else  ;  or  perhaps  we  should 
have  said  the}-  prefer  it  to  cabbage 


green,  etc.  Green  stuff  is  a 
natural  food  for  poultry  ;  not  only 
that,  but  ic  saves  so  much  corn, 
and  is  therefore  a  great  help  to 
the  pocket,  besides  being  beneficial 
to  the  poultry. 

When  people  keep  their  fowls  in 
confinement  they  should  be  care- 
ful, and  not  throw  down  too  much 
green  stuff  at  once — no  more  than 
the  birds  will  clear  up  comfortably. 
If  so  it  only  lies  in  the  sun  and 
becomes  withered,  which  makes  it 
bad  for  the  fowls,  particularly  if 
it  is  long. — Exchange . 

 ♦  ■ 

Mating. 


Few  things  are  more  worthy  of 
careful  attention  than  the  proper 
mating  of  poultry.  If  one  has  a 
flock  of  common  hens,  it  is  pos- 
sible, by  placing  with  them  a 
thoroughbred  male,  and  securing 
a  new  male  of  the  same)  breed  each 
year,  to  change  in  three  years' 
time  all  the  common  blood  to  that 
which  is  pure,  and  thus  have  a 
flock  of  pure  -  bred  of  the  male 
variety.  The  way  to  bring  it  about 
is  to  select,  according  to  the  egg 
record,  the  best  two-year-old  hens 
one  has,  and  then  purchase  a  tho- 
roughbred rooster,  nine  or  ten 
months  old,  of  such  breed  as  he 
desires.  The  chief  point  in  doing 
this  is  to  keep  in  mind  that  the 
weak  characteristics  in  the  females 
should  be  the  strongest  in  the 
males.  The  next  year  the  most 
promising  pullets  from  this  mating 
in  shape,  colour,  and  other  points 
should  be  selected  and  placed  with 
another  cockerel  bought  as  before. 
The  pullets  then  obtained  will  be 
likely  to  grow  fast,  feather  rapidly, 
and!  mature  early.  Accordingly, 
thev  should  be  mated,  not  to  a 
young  tooster,  but  to  a  thorough- 
bred male  two  years  old  of  the 
same  breed,  though  not  from  the 
same  breeder  as  the  others  were  pur- 
chased from.  Any  reliabfe  breeder 
who  understands  his  business  can 
furnish  the  right  kind  of  a  bird  if 


12  Poultry  Papers  for  Is. 

Mil         THE  AUSTRALIAN  HEN 

'JV^     AND  FANCIERS'  FRIEND 

I  the  generally  acknowledged 

I  best  Poultry  &  Fancier*'  Paper 
in  the  Commonwealth.  It  ii  published 
twice  a  month  and  coat*  5s.  a  year,  post 
free.  But  to  prove  iu  value,  we  shall  send 
you  12  back  numbers — a  liberal  poultry 
education— post  free,  for  Is.  Money  back 
if  you  are  not  satisfied.  Write  to-day  before 
they  have  all  gone. 

The  Australian  Hen 

AND  FANCIERS'  FRIEND, 
756  GEORGE  ST.,  SYDNEY,  N.S.W. 


the  would-be  buyer  will  only  write 
him,  designating  the  shape,  colour, 
and  general  characteristics  of  -his 
pullets.  The  results  of  this  mat- 
ing should  be  a  lot  of  very  fine 
poultry,  including  valuable  cockerels 
all  of  which  will  find  a  ready 
market  anywhere  at  good  prices. 
Thus,  by  selecting  the  nearest  to 
standard  pullets  in  colour,  shape, 
and  characteristics  one  may  cjarrv 
the  grading  up  still  further  year 
hy  year. — Exchange. 

 . 

To  secure  the  greatest  profits  from 
poultry,  individuals  of  your  flock 
should  be  maintained  in  the  best  of 
health.  Too  much  care  cannot  be 
given  to  the  physical  condition  of 
chickens. 


The  English  mairket  calls  for 
eggs  that  will  weight  t%  pounds  to 
the  do^en.  Those  engaged  in  the 
import  trade  believe  that  in  lairge 
eggs  the  albumen  is  thicker  than 
in  small  ones,  and  that  about  90 
per  cent,  of  the  stale  or  bad  eggs 
are  small  eggs  with  white  shells. 
Shells  of  a  brown  color  are  pre- 
ferred, and  must  be  clean  without 
having  been  cleaned. — Exchange. 


The  "  Comet "  is  the  Incubator 
You  should  buy. 

fm  ;  you  can"  rely  on  getting  a  good  hatch.  Why  wait 
foi  broody  hens,  when  you  can  get  eggs  hatched  so 
cheaply  and  without  trouble. 

Call  and  inspect  or  write  us — 

NORMAN  &  CO., 

BANK  STREET,  ADELAIDE. 
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Points  About  Eggs. 


To  say  thati  thcic  ,iiv  eggs  and 
eggs  is  to  repeat  one  of  the  com- 
monest of  truisms.  tSggs  are  .in 
various  as  the  methods  employed 
to  obtain  them,  or  the  uses  to 
which  they  are  put.  But  the  egg 
of  egg-s,  the  real  genuine  "  new- 
laid,"  the  honest,-  •  1  lawless,  unex- 
ceptionable egg,  proudly  laid  by  a 
wholesome  kindly  hen,  is  the  egg 
which  most  interests  poultrj 
keepers.  Now,  it  is*  this  very 
quality  of  freshness  that  all  would, 
wish,  to  be  able  to  judge  of  with- 
out the  preliminary  necessity  ol 
boiling  and  tasting.  The  Scot- 
tish* proverb  says  :  "  The  test  o' 
the  puddin'  is  the  preein'  o'f." 
Granted,  but  how  abouty  tegigs 
One  cannot  of  course  sample  eggs 
as  one  can  milk,  butter,  or  cheese. 
There  are  many  recipes  given  for 
the  detection  of  fresh  eggs,  but  all, 
or  nearly  all,  require  to  be  carried 
out  in  the  secrecy  of  home.  A 
new-laid  egg  has'  a  downy,  new 
soft  look  as  to  the  shell  which  the 
experienced  eye  cannot  mistake, 
but  which  might  well  est  ape  the 
observation  of  the  novice.  A  stale 
egg  often  has  a  polished,  glotsy 
look,  as  if  the  merchant  had  given 
it  a  good  rub  up,  like  the  fruiterer 
does  to  his  apples.  It  may  be 
mottled  or  have  a  dull  look— a 
stale  look,  in  fact.  A  fresh  egg, 
when  held  to  a  strong  light,  is 
clear,  and,  if  shaken  in  the  hand, 
no  motion  or  jarring  of  the  con- 
tents should  be  felt. 

The*  late  Mr.  Harrison  Weir  gives 
the}  following  test  in  his  book, 
"  Our  Poultry  "  :  "  The  plan  of 
judging  the  newness  of  eggsj  was  to 
put-  four  ounces  of  common  salt 
into  a!  basin,  and  add  one  and 
three-quarter  imperial  pints  of 
water.  When  dissolved,  if  a  new- 
laid  egg  be  put  into  this  liquid,  it 


will   sink    to   the  bottom  ;    an  egg 

three  'days  old  will  be  suspended 
in  the  liquid  ;  beyond  that  age  it 
will  rise  to  the  surface,  and  the 
older  it  Ls  the  more  quickly  will 
it  rise."  The  white  of  a  perfectly 
fresh  egg  is  very  difficult  to  beat 
into  a  froth,  whereas  this  may  be 
done  easily  when  the  egg  is  three 
or  four  days  old.  When  am  egg  is 
hard  boiled,  if  it  has  not  been  per- 
fectly fresh,  the  shell  will  peel  of! 
with  the  greatest  of  ease,  stieb  as 
restaurant  eggs  will  do,  for  in- 
stance ;  but  if  fresh,  tile  white  will 
adhere  to  the1 -shell  more  or  less 
according  to  1  the  degree  of  fresh- 
ness. \\  hen  a  stale  egg,  or  one 
which  is  not  strictly  fresh,  is 
opened,  there  is  found  to  be  a  dif- 
ference in  the  volk,  it  evidently 
having  a  skin  over  it,  and  is  very 
usually  floating  neai  the  side  of 
the  shell.  Hut  besides  this,  there 
is  a  very  deci.ie.i  uiiierence  in  the 
ilavour. 

This  quality  of  Ilavour  is  one 
which  is  frequently  overlooked  or 
under-estimated  in  the  judging  of 
eggs,  and  it  ought  to  count  as 
much  in  their  favour  as  do  fresh- 
ness and  si/.e.  Many  consumers 
would  deny  that  the  Ilavour  of 
eggs  differs  just  as  much  as  does 
that  of  beef,  mutton,  or  pork.  We 
have  ail  heard  of  the  much-esteem- 
ed delicacy  of  peach-fed  hams, 
which  American  farmers  provide 
by  feeding  their  porkers  entirely 
on  peaches  ;  and  of  the  chickens, 
much  beloved  of  Celestial  gourmets 
which  are  finished  on  mushrooms 
and  pine-apples.  Feeding  affects 
quality  and  Ilavour  of  the  egg  just 
as  much  as  it  does  that  of  flesh. 
Very  often  the  eggs  which  are  con- 
demned at  the  breakfast-table  as 
stale,  are  in  reality  not  so  old  as 
may  be  imagined.  The  unpalatable 
taste  and  musty,  unpleasant  odour 
come  as  frequently  from  poor,  im- 
proper feeding,  or  because  the  birds 
are  not  of  the  right  stamp  to  make 
good  eggs  from  any  food.  Al- 
though not  generally  appreciated 
or  understood,  it  is  ai  fact  that  it 
makes  a  vast  difference  upon  the 
ilavour  of  the  eggs  whether  they 
are  laid  by  halfstarved,  weedy 
birds  or  by  fine,  well-bred  hens. 

The  egg  is  in  itself  a  complete 
food,  and  it  is  a  sustaining, 
strengthening,  easily  assimilated 
article  of  diet.  It  is  made  up  of 
all  the  elements  which  sustain  life, 
and  hens  can  no  more  supply  eggs 
unless  supplied  with  these  than  a 
cow  can  furnish  a  good  supply  of 
milk  on  improper  or  insufficient 
food.  The  average  hen's  egg 
weighs  from  one  and  a  half  to  two 
ounces.  The  shell  is  composed 
principally  of  carbonate  and  phos- 


phate  of  lime.      In   one  hund 
parts  ol  the  white  of  an  egg,  abo 
84  per  cent  is  water,  12%  per  cent 
is  albumen,  2%  per  cent,  is  sugar 
etc.,  one  per  cent,  mineral  matter 
Albumen  is  composed  of  nitrogen 
meat   is  largely    albuminoid  ;|  bu 
the  purest  form  of  albuminoid 
Nature  is  the  white  of  an  egg. 
100  parts  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg, 
are  water,  45  oil  and  fat,  and  o 
albuminoids,  colouring,  and  miner 
matter    one    each.      We    thus  s 
that    not    only    is  carbonaceou 
material  requisite  for  the  yolk,  but 
nitrogenous    matter  of  which  the 
white  is  composed,  is  also  essential. 

Water,  which  bulks  so  largely  in 
the  composition  of  the  egg,  is  oftej 
one  of  the  most  neglected  things  in 
poultry -rearing,  and  in  the  case  ot, 
farm  poultry,  as  often  as  not,  none 
is  provided — the  fowls  can  find  itj 
for  themselves  or  want  it.  The 
duck-pond  is  usually  the  most  con-- 
venient  place,  but  there  are  also 
pools  of  stale  water,  not  to  men- 
sion  the  liquid  which  drains  from 
stables,  and  the  like.  We  believe' 
that  in  the  poultry-yard  most  of 
the  ills  to  which  hens  are  heir  are 
traceable  to  the  water,  and  this  is 
true  also  of  the  ill  flavour  imparted 
into  the  eggs.  Pure  clean  water 
is  a  most  necessary  "  point  "  in 
'the  production  of  eggs. 

Fresh-cut  bones  contain  in  abun- 
dance the  ingredients  which  go  to 
make  up  the  different  parts  of  the 
complete  egg.  The  lean  meat  and 
gristle  form  the  white,  and  about 
10  per  cent,  of  the  yolk.  The 
marrow  and  other  fat  on  the  bones 
supply  the  remainder  of  the  yolk. 
The  lime  phosphates  in  the  bone 
supply  lime  salts  for  the  shell,  and 
the  necessary  phosphates  for  the 
inside  of  the  egg.  In  fact,  bone  is 
one  of  the  most  complete  foods 
that  can  be  allowed  if  given  with 
grain,  and  has  the  recommendation 
of  cheapness  also.  Iyean  meat  is, 
of  course  excellent,  but  its  price 
is  prohibitive,  and  waste  parts  of 
animals  if  supplied  continuously 
must  be  sound  and  fresh,  else  the 
flavour  of  the  eggs  mav  suffer. 
One  would  fancy  milk  should  rank 
high  as  a  food  for  laying  hens,  and 
so  it  does  when  given  with  grains 
and  other  foods.  It  is  at  best  an 
adjunct,  certainly  a  helpful  one. 
It  has  been  found  that  hens  led 
largely  or  almost  exclusively  on 
milk,  produce  eggs  of  a  watery 
consistency,  with  yolks  pale  and 
sickly,  the  taste  being  poor  and 
insipid. 

Clover  contains  two  verv  es- 
sential elements  for  the  composi- 
tion of  the  egg — nitrogen  and  lime  ; 
it  is  rich  in  both,  and  can  be  large- 
ly supplied.    It  is  a  sweet  wholc- 
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DEGREES 
COOLER 


Think  what  it 
means  to  have 
your  house  made 
beautifully  cool ! 
An  uncovered  galvanized  iron  roof- 
is  the  best  oonduotor  of  heat,  but  the 
effect  of  the  hot  sun  can  so  easily  be 
overcome  by  the  application  of  such  a 
remarkable  cooler  as — 

"KING'S  COMPO" 

Those  who  have  already  had  their 
roofs  covered,  express  delight  both 
with  the  appearance  and  reduction  in 
the  temperature. 

Easily  applied  ;  cheap;  lasting. 
Large  40  lb  Tine,  7/6. 
Full  particular* — 

King  &  Co.,  ™MAE,rsT' 
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some  food,  which  imparts  both  a 
good  flavour  and  a  rich  colour  to 
the  eggs.  Wheat  and  oats  come 
nearer  furnishing  a  perfect  foud 
than  any  other  grains,  not  only 
because  of  the  nitrogenous  and 
carbonaceous  elements  they  con- 
tain, but  also  for  other  materials. 
Feeding  exclusively  on  wheat,  how- 
ever, gives  rather  a  pale  look  to 
the  eggs.  Maize  is  a  much  abused 
food — abused  in  the  use  even  more 
than  in  the  popular  estimate  of  it. 
Rightly  and  judiciously  used  it  im- 
parts richness  both  to  the  colour 
and  flavour  of  the  egg.  One  man 
may  give  maize  liberally,  and  get 
eggs  in  plenty,  while  the  majority 
will  get  nothing  but  fat  hens  and 
baskets  full  of  disappointment. 
Lettuce,  cabbage,  beets  (both  roots 
and  leaves),  turnips  and  vegetgbles 
generally  contribute  most  valuable 
properties  to  the  egg,  and  when 
fowls  have  these  in  abundance,  or 
have  free  range  on  grass  land, 
there  will  be  no  complaints  of  the 
flavour  of  the  eggs. 

That  the  flavour  of  eggs  varies 
with  different  breeds  is  well  known 
to  those  who  have  studied  the 
question.  The  eggs  laid  by  Brah- 
mas  and  Langshans  are  noted  for 
their  rich  fine  flavour,  while  those 
of  some  of  the  non-sitting  breeds 
are  not  to  be  compared  in  fulness 
or  richness  with  these.  Again, 
some  assert  that  white-shelled  eggs 
are  finer  and  more  delicate  in 
flavour  than  brown  ones.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  all  are  prettv 
much  agreed  that  well-bred  fowls 
lav  better-flavoured  eggs,  and  more 
of  them,  than  do  mongrels.  Cross- 
bred birds — first  crosses — are,  of 
course,  not  classed  as  mongels.  A 
hen  which  lays  well  is  generally  a 
handsome  comelv  bird  with  an 
alert  business-like  air  about  her. 
She  looks  as  if  she  understood  her 
business,  and  when  the  time  comes 
on.  knows  her  nesting-place,  goes 
and  deposits  her  egg,  and  is  off 
again  hunting    for    more  material 
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Sittings  from  Heavy  Laying 

White  Leghorns 
Black  Leghorns 
Black  Orpingtons 
SilverWyandottes 

15  EggB  to  each  setting.  Guaranteed 
fertile  or  replaced.    10/6  per  setting. 

T.  E.  YELLAND, 
S.A.  Farmers'  Co-Op.  Union,  Ltd. 


to  keep  up  the  supply  for  more  egg- 
making. 

Before  finishing  with  the  hen, 
which  we  are  considering  as  an 
egg  machint,  one  great  point  to 
remember  is  that  such  a  machine 
requires  careful  and  considerate 
handling.  Gentleness  is  a  sine  qua- 
non.  Hens  quickly  recognise  a  new 
voice  or  a  strange  figurie,  and  run 
away  to  hide,  in  doing  which  they 
are  apt  to  injure  themselves.  Do 
not  hustle  your  laying  hens  ;  undue 
excitement  or  fright  will  check  egg- 
production.  The  Chinese  farmers 
train  their  hens  to  follow  the 
harvesters  so  as  to  pick  up  the 
last  grains  left  among  the  stubbles, 
and  also  the  noxious  insects  which 
abound  there.  .1  ohn  Chinaman 
knows  the  value  of  tame  birds. 
Witness  his  use  of  cormorants  for 
fishing. — Kxchange. 

 ♦  

Fresh  Ground  and  Fresh 
Air  for  Chickens. 

Those  who  attempt  to  rear 
chickens  on  foul  ground  will  find 
the  process  very  discouraging.  I 
know  of  nothing  more  against  the 
chicks.  They  absolutely  will  not 
thrive,  but  are  constantly  mopey 
and  unhealthy.  They  may  survive, 
but  it  is  in  a  very  shaky  form,  and 
never  in  a  robust  state.  Farm- 
house fowls,  as  a  rule,  are  always 
kept  about  the  buildings  and  around 
the  doors.  This  is  a  convenience 
in  some  ways.  It  is  handy  for 
feeding  and  supervision,  but  this 
is  all  that  can  be  said  in  its 
favour.  It  is  possible  to  disinfect 
ground  for  adult  fowls,  but  the 
tender  little  chicks  must  have  none 
but  absolutely  clean  surfaces  if  they 
are  to  thrive  like  mushrooms  and 
they  are  naturally  capable  of  this. 
There  is  no  "half-way  of  dealing 
with  the  objection  ;  young  chicks 
should  be  •  given  clean,  sweet 
ground  from  the  first.  There  is  a 
difficulty  in  doing  this  in  confined 
runs,  but  such  an  excuse  does  not 
exist  on  the  farm,  where  so  much 
space  is  available.  Take  them 
away  from  the  doors  arid  surround- 
ings of  the  manure  heaps  and* 
liquids.  Let  them  have  a  fresh, 
sunny  spot,  and  then  progress  will 
be  wonderful.  This  has  often  been 
proved.  When  chicks  are  drooping 
and  will  not  get  on,  a  move  to 
completely  fresh  ground,  where  no 
chicks  have  been  reared  of  late 
years,  will  put  fresh  life  into  them 
in  a  very  short  time.  These  new 
quarters  must  *be  away  more  or 
less  distance  from  the  house.  Go- 
ing back  and  forward  to  feed  and 
shutting  them  up  may  be  viewed 


as  extra  labour,  but  it  will  all  be 
compensated  for  in  the  satisfac- 
tory way  the  chicks  develop  and 
get  away  from  the  miniature  state. 

As  to  'fresh  air  for  chickens, 
that  is  a  great  part  of  their  daily 
sustenance.  It  is  the  best  of  all 
Nature's  stimulants.  Chickens 
under  the  care  of  hens  at  liberty 
are  not  apt  to  suffer  for  want-  of 
fresn  air,  the  hens  see  to  this  ;  but 
when  the  chickens  are  reared  or 
quartered  in  foster-mothers  the 
fresh  air  is  often  deficient.  Many 
of  their  owners,  too,  have  an  idea 
that  if  they  are  kept  'close  and 
warm  they  are  bound  to  get  on  ; 
but  the  reverse  is  the  case,  and  al- 
ways will  be.  It  is  not  implied 
that  they  should  be  "kept  in  ex- 
posed spots,  and  all  that,  as  -that 
would  be  going  to  the  other  ex- 
treme, but  even  in  the  coldest 
weather  chicks  are  more  healthy 
with  plenty  of  fresh  air  than  they 
are  in  total  or  semi-confinement. 
This  is  certain. 

 ♦  

Eggs  Delayed  in  Hatching. 


When  eggs  are  only  slightly  over- 
due, it  is  quite  possible  that  there 
may  be  good  reason  for  the  delay, 
and  therefore  it  is  always  best  to 
make  certain  that  life  is  extinct 
before  resorting  to  drastic  means. 
This  can  very  readily  be  ascertained 
by  immersing  the  egg  in  warm,  water, 
but  before  doing  so  it  should  be  care- 
fully examined  to  see  if  there  is  any 
indication  of  a  chip  or  breakage  of 
the  shell  walls.  Drop  the  egg  gently 
into  the  water,  keep  the  vessel  steady, 
and  watch  carefully  for  the  egg  to 
settle  ;  then,  if  it  remains  perfectly 
still  and  without  movement  of  any 
kind,  or  if  it  sinks  to  the  bottom,  it 
may  be  naturally  concluded  that  life 
is  extinct.  On  the  other  hand,  a  de- 
cided bobbing  of  the  egg  in  the  water 
will  give  the  information  that  the 
young  one  is  still  living  and  fairly 
strong,  when  it  can  be  expected  that 
chipp  ng  will  commence  very  shortly. 
Sometimes,  again,  the  egg  may  re- 
main stationary  for  a  little  while  and 
then  comjmence  to  move  slightly,  and 
even  to  bob  in  a  more  determined 
manner,  and  this  would  give  hopes  of 
the  young  one's  ultimate  hatching  if 
returned  to  the  bird  in  the  nest. 

 ♦  

According  to  the  claims  of  cold 
storage  men,  brown-shelled  eggs 
keep  bettei  than  whiter  shelled  ones, 
as  thev  are  heavier  and  thicker. 

 ♦  ■ 

Botanist  :  "  This  is  the  tobacco 
plant."  Fair  Visitor  :  "  How  interest- 
ing !  And  when  does  it  begin  to  bear 
cigarettes  ?  " 
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Notes  oa  Stock  Turkeys. 


Tlie  turkey  is  essentially  a 
farmer's  low  J,  and,  provided  the 
location  is  suitable,  there  are  lew 
branches  of  poultry-keeping  that 
prove  more  Lucrative.  A  iree  range 
is  essential  ,to  success  and  thus 
only  those  wao  have  plenty  ol  land 
available  should  attempt  this  par- 
ticular branch.  TurKeys,  fif  Kept 
in  a  very  limited  space,  speedily 
tain  i  the  gsound  ;  besides  which, 
they  do  not  thrive  as  well,  and 
cost  considerably  more  to  main 
tain.  Many  attempts  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time  to  keep 
breeding  turkeys  in  confined  runs, 
but  with  only  "a  small  amount  ol 
success.  A  large  quantity  ol 
natural  food  —  such  as  worms, 
grubs,  insects,  etc.— is  essential  for 
turkeys,  and  when  at  liberty  they 
are  able  to  procure  an  abundance, 
which  not  only  assists  in  keeping 
them  healthy  and  strong  ;  but 
greatly  reduces  the  food  bill — the 
bane  of  the  poultry-keepers  life. 
The  best  soil  is  one  that  abounds 
in  animal  and  vegetable  life  ;  heavj 
clay  or  very  light  sandy  soils  are 
therefore  unsuitable,  the  best  con- 
sisting of  a  medium  loam  upon  a 
gravel  subsoil.  Stock  turkeys  re- 
quire protection  both  from  the 
sun  and  rain,  and  thus  unless  thru 
is  a  wood  or  at  natural  shelter 
under  which  the;  birds  can  go,  some 
form  of  artificial  shade  should  be 
provided. 

The  stock  turkey  should  be  large 
and  of  massive  proportions,  as 
size  is  so  imperative  a  factor  to- 
wards success.  "  Like  produces 
like  "  is  one  of  the  inexorable 
laws  of  breeding,  and  only  large 
parents  can  produce  large  chickens. 
For  the  same  reason  the  breeding 
stock  should  be  in  perfect  health, 
any  that  show  signs  of  disease  be- 
ing discarded  from  the  breeding  pen. 
A  common  but  very  serious  mis- 
take is  frequently  made  in  using 
too  young  stock  foi  breeding  pur- 


posts.  A  turkey  does  not  attain 
lull  maturity  until  it  is  nearly 
three  years  old,  and  thus  if  year- 
ling cocks  and  hens  are  mated  to- 
getlier  the  chickens  there-from  are 
liable  to  be  delicate,  entailing  con- 
siderable dilhculty  in  rearing  suc- 
cessfully. There  is  no  harm  in  us- 
ing pullets  provided  they  are 
mated  with  a  fully  matured  cock, 
and  vice  versa  ;  but  both  parents 
should  on  no  account  be  in  their 
first  season.  A  frequent  cause  of 
delicacy  in  turKey  cnicKens  is  due 
to  consanguinity  —  breeding  from 
birds  that  are  related  to  one  an- 
other. Great  care  should  be  ex- 
excised  in  this  respect,  as  the  off- 
spring from  related  birds  invariab- 
ly prove  weakly  and  delicate.  The 
number  of  hens  to  which  a  cock 
can  attend  depends  to  some  extent 
upon  the  individuality  of  the  male 
bird,  but  eight  is  usually  the  most 
satisfactor}-  number.  Une  service 
is  sufficient  to  fertilise  all  the  eggs 
of  a  clutch,  and  thus  it  is  fre- 
quently thought  that  a  cock  can 
look  alter  practically  an  umlimi(ed 
number  of  hens.  This  is  not,  how- 
ever, the  case,  and  it  is  found  that 
if  too  many  hens  are  mated  with 
one  male  bird  a  large  percentage 
of  the  eggs  prove  unfertile,  or,  if 
not  actually  unfertile,  the  germs 
therefrom  are  so  weak  that  the 
chickens  are  unable  to  make  a 
successful  exit. 

The  feeding  of  stock  turkeys  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  ordinary 
fowls,  differing  in  very  few  respects. 
Soft  food  should  be  supplied  first 
thing  in  the  morning  and  grain  in 
the  afternoon.  A  good  mixture  for 
the  morning  feed  consists  of  three- 
parts  barley  meal,  two  pollard, 
one  bran,  and  one  peameal.  Wheat, 
barley  oats,  are  all  suitable  for 
feeding  in  the  afternoon.  Green 
food  is  of  the  most  importance. 
Grit  and  water  must  not  be 
neglected,  without  which  they  will 
not  thrive  well.  At  nights  a  com- 
fortable house  should  be  provided 
for  the  stock  turkeys,   and,  while 


not  requiring  to  be  at  all  elabor- 
ate, yet  it  must  be  well  made,  dry, 
and  free  from  draughts.  Damp  is 
fatal  above  all  things,  and  par- 
ticular attention  should  be  paid  to 
this  matter.  A  wooden,  cement, 
or  brick  door  is  not  as  suitable  as 
the  ground  itself.  If  the.  situation 
is  at  all  damp,  the  interior  filled 
up  a  few  inches  with  dry  earth  or 
gravel  and  well  beaten  down 
answers  the  purpose  admirably. 
Some  breeders  prefer  to  allow  the 
birds,  where  the  conditions  tare 
ver--  favourable  and  the  location 
not  at  all  cold  or  exposed,  to  live 
in  the  open,  roosting  in  the  trees 
at  nights,  and  claim  that  under 
such  conditions  the  birds  are 
stronger  and  more  vigorous,  whilst 
they  lay  equally  as  many  le  t  tile 
eggs.  Once  the  turkeys  have  be- 
come accustomed  to  this  mode  of 
living,  however,  they  are  excep- 
tionally healthy  and  strong,  and 
the  chickens  therefrom  hardy  and 
easy  to  rear. 

 ♦  

Feather  plucking  is  frequently  due 
to  the  birds  being  overjheaied,  owing 
to  their  food  not  having  been  regu- 
lated, or  to  irritation  of  the  skin 
caused  by  insects,  or  a  want  of 
aperient  medicine. 


THE   DIFFERENCE   IS    JUST   THI S  :   WHEN   YOU  USE 

Burford's  Prize  INo.  1  Soap, 

Burford's  No.  Starch, 
Burford's  Extract  of  Soap, 

YOU   SAVE  YOUR  MONEY. 
WHEN   YOU   USE   A    SUBSTITUTE   THE   OTHER   MAN    SAVES   YOUR  MONEY. 

DON'T   LET   HIM   HAVE  IT. 
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<$>  Pigeoi\ 

On  Pairing. 


(By  Columbine,  in  "  The  Homing 
Pigeon.") 


Pairing  looks  so  simple,  you 
have  only,  reasons  the  inexperienced 
one,  to  put  a  cock  and  a  hen  to- 
gether in  a  box,  leave  them  there  for 
a  couple  of  days,  and  the  thing  is 
done.  Precisely,  in  the  case  of 
stayers  who  have  been  mated  through 
previous  seasons,  given  their  old  com- 
partment -within  the  loft,  and  a  couple 
of  hours,  even  less,  suffices  "for  the 
purposes  of  reunion. 

In  the  case,  however,  of  birds  that 
have  not  been  previously  mated,  the 
course  described  is  the  very  one  that 
ought  never  to  be  adopted,  for  it 
often  results  in  very  serious  fights,  to 
the  injury  of  both  birds. 

A  generation  or  so  ago  I  had  ex- 
perience of  it  to  my  unfeigned  regret 
and  serious  loss.    There  are  numerous 


WOODWARD    &  MBAD 

PIGEON  SPECIALISTS, 
Have  now  some  1911  youngsters  ready 
in 

MAGPIES,  JACOBINS,  HOMERS, 
NUNS. 
Price*  to  suit  all  purses. 


G.    J.  MEAD, 
Chiltern,"    Sycamore  Grove, 
BALACLAVA,  Victoria. 


O.K.  LOFTS. 


Have  some  real  beauties  to  sell 
in  TURBITS,  BLONDINETTES,  AFBI- 
CAN  OWLS,  NUNS  and  S.  F.  TUMB- 
LERS. 

These  lofts  have  won  CHAMPIONS 
at  Sydney  Royal,  also  CUPS,  and 
MEDALS  at  S.A.  Canary  and  Pigeon 
Show  and  a  hoit  of  SPECIAL,  FIRST 
and  SECOND  PRIZES. 

Prices  from  5/-  each. 

Apply— 

E.  A.  GROSSER, 

Hamilton,  S.A. 


Notes.  <# 

reasons  which  may  be  assigned  us  a 
cause  for  it  in  the  case  oi  a  young 
hen,  doubtless  coyness  and  inexperi- 
ence. Among  the  hens  serious  pre- 
judice, I  am  sure,  plays  a  most  im- 
portant part,  and  unless  this  is  care- 
lully  studied  and  heeded,  trouble  will 
ensue.  For  example,  I  have  known 
hens  which  would  not  take  kindly  to 
a  mate  that  was  not  a  particular 
colour.  Attempted  union  with  an- 
other led  to  internecine  warfare  dur- 
ing confinement,  and  desertion  on 
the  part  of  the  hen  immediately  she 
was  granted  her  liberty.  She  would 
make  up  immediately  to  a  cock  of  the 
colour  she  desired,  and  until  her 
wishes  in  this  respect  were  gratified 
the  loft  was  in  a  state  of  continual 
turmoil. 

With  the  dangers  thus  described 
conironting  him,  the  inexperienced 
fancier  wui  welcome  a  safe  alterna- 
tive. Ine  pairing  cage  which  has 
ever  commended  itself  to  me,  is  about 
the  shape  and  size  of  an  orange  box, 
so  arranged  that  it  can  be  divided  by 
means  oi  a  sliding  panel  into  two 
compartments,  each  litted  with  a 
separate  door.  The  sliding  panel  in 
the  hrst  instance  should  be  ot  glass, 
in  order  to  allow  the  birds  'to  be  in 
lull  view,  the  one  ot  the  other. 
Quickly,  after  being  placed  one  in 
each  compartment,  the  cock  commences 
his  tuneful  overtures,  not,  at  the 
outset,  apparently,  appreciated  by  his 
companion,  whose  coyness,  however, 
soon  wears  off,  she  falling  a  victim 
to  his  seductive  wiles,  displaying 
reciprocation  by  trailing  her  tail 
feathers  along  the  iloor  of  the  tem- 
porary cell.  Iwentyfour  hours  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases  suffices  for  the 
courtship,  and  then,  the  sliding  panel 
being  removed,  the  outcome  will  very 
shortly  be  noticed,  if  all  is  well,  the 
pair  may  be  removed  to  their  selected 
nest  box  in  perfect  safety.  If  how- 
ever, in  lieu  of  billing  and  cooing, 
hostilities  become  the  order  of  the 
day,  the  birds  must  be  separated 
again  without  loss  of  time,  the  elass 
panel  being  replaced  by  another  form- 
ed of  laths  rather  closely  nailed  to- 
gether, at  the  bottom  of  which  is 
hung  a  pair  of  bobwires,  admitting 
from  the  compartment  in  which  the 
hen  is  placed  to  the  other  one  only. 
Usually  an  extra  day  or  so  suffices  to 
secure',  the  object  in  view,  although 
occasionally  a  longer  period  is  ne- 
cessary. 

I  would  say  here  that  some  hens 
are  most  difficult  to  pair  until  their 
peculiarities  are  understood.  For 
example,  I  have  known  hens  that 
would  not  take  kindly  to  a  mate  that 
was  not  of  a  certain  colour.  One 
which  displayed  this  peculiarity  would 
mate  readily  with  a  red  or  mealy, 
but  no  inducement  could  persuade  her 
to  pair  with  blues,  black,  or  chequers 
of  these  hues.  Confinement  for  a 
time  much  in  excess  of  what  is  reason, 
ably  required  for  the  purpose  would 
apparently  bring  about  the  desired 
result,  but  once  in  the  loft  amongst 


the  colony  she  caused  endless  trouble 
by  making  up  to  one  or  more  of  the 
colour  which  evidently  fasc  nated  her, 
thus  disturbing  arrangements  already 
completed.  Find  her  a  mate  suitable, 
and  she  was  as  docile  as  possible,  a 
capital  breeder  and  feeder.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  there  are  many  similar 
instances  that  have  come  under  the 
observation  of  fanciers,  of  which  de- 
tails would  be  interesting. 


  AN   

IMPERIAL 
OFFICER 

Writes  of  CLEMENTS  TONIC  and 
its  value  as  a  Blood  and  Nerve 
Medicine  in  India  for  Invalids 

Enmore,  July  18th,  1911. 

CLEMENTS  TONIC  LTD., 

"I  was  12  years  stationed  in 
different  parts  of  India  and  China. 

"  In  Calcutta  I  was  attacked  with 
malaria  fever,  and  in  Singapore  with 
dengue  fever.  A  few  months  after  in 
1903,  1  was  a  victim  of  a  serious  gun 
accident,  at  Monkey  Point,  Rangoon, 
and  invalided  home  was  operated  upon 
in  Netley  Hospital,  Hampshire. 

"  During  my  hospital  illness, 
George  Smith,  an  Australian,  Warrant 
Officer  of  my  Regiment,  advised  me  to 
try  Clements  Tonic,  which  he  had 
used.  Not  procurable  in  England,  but 
through  my  wife's  relatives  living  at 
Gray  Street,  Waverley,  Sydney,  I  had 
some  sent  to  me. 

"  Gradually  my  appetite  which  had 
been  totally  lost,  came  back.  The 
result  of  its  consistent  use  at  that  time 
is  that  1  am  in  a  perfect  state  of  health 
to-day.  I  am  a  keen  football,  hockey, 
and  handball  player — of  the  latter  I 
held  the  championship  in  India,  and 
was  never  beaten,  although  I  took  part 
in  many  hard  contests. 

As  a  tonic  for  athletes  and  those 
whose  work  weakens  the  body  and 
debilitates  the  nervous  system,  and  for 
loss  of  sleep  or  appetite,  1  can  re- 
commend it, 

(Signed)      JOHN  DALY, 
Late  Sgt. -Major,  Instructor,  R.A., 
Imperial  Army  England." 

Any  man  suffering  from  over-study,  caused  by 

arduous  training  or  commercial  work,  who 
cannot  sleep,  rest,  or  eat  well,  should  use  this 
medicine.  In  cases  of  Wasting  Illness,  or  after 
effects  of  Influenza,  Dengue  or  Typhoid  Fever, 
it  is  invaluable.  S E N D  TO  YOUR  CHEMIST 
OK  STORE  FOR   IT.        GET  IT  TO-DAY. 
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The  Homing  Instinct  in  the 
Homing  Pigeon. 


(By  .Edgar  Chamberlain. J 
The  mysterious  power  which  the 
homing  pigeon  possesses  is,  to  my 
mind,  .nothing  more  nor  less  than  tne 
"instinct  01  direction."  Many  will 
no  doubt  wonder  wimi  I  mean  ov  me 
"instinct  oi  direction,"  but  of  such 
wanderers  i  may  ask.  "  ±iow  often 
have  you  asked  when  going  over  an 
unknown  road,  1  in  what  direction 
does  B— lie  '!  "  lour  reason  bids  you 
ask  for  guidance  in  determining  the 
direction.  The  bird  is  left  without 
this  guidance,  but  instinctively  knows 
or  feels  the  direction  in  wnich  the 
loft  lies. 

Let  me  illustrate  my  meaning  b>  a 
comparison.  In  the  pathless  Sahara 
certain  nomadic  tribes  are  uble  to 
find  their  way  over  the  wastes  of 
sand  to  unknown  remote  places,  with- 
out being  previously  informed  of  the 
direction  in  which  such  places  lie. 
Surely  we  have  here  a  parallel  to 
homing,  as  the  same  conditions  ap- 
ply to  both.  Great  thinkers  are  of 
opinion  that  these  .Nomads  accomplish 
their  purpose  through  and  by  what  "is 
known  as  the  "  Instinct  of  (Direction." 
Inquiry  is  not  brought  into  play.  Is 
reason  ?  1  must  at  this  stage  leave 
the  reader  to  decide  for  himself.  'Tis 
at  any  rate  a  true  parallel,  and  the 
pigeon,  on  those  race  days  when  ad- 
verse conditions  prevail,  is  able  to 
return  to  his  loft  by,  this  same 
"  Instinct  of  Direction."  There  will 
be  many  who  will  not  agree  with  me 
in  this,  and  yet  these  very  unbelievers 
will  not  chance  turning  thedr  birds 
from  the  South  road  to  the  North  or 
vice  versa,  because  they  have  trained 
them  in  a  certain  particular  direction, 
and  they  think  a  change  might  be 
disastrous  to  the  bird's  successful  re- 
turn. Do  not  these  men,  by  sticking 
to  one  road,  unconsciously  endeavour 
to  cultivate  and  augment  in  one  direc- 
tion; this  very  instinct  of  direction, 
and  which,  to  my  mind,  is  the  com- 
pletion of  the  whole  fabric  of  the 
homing  instinct. 

It  matters  not  if  birds  are  changed 
from  the  South  to  the  North  this  in- 
stinct will  still  assist  them,  for  they 
feel  that  the  loft  lies  to  the  North  or 
South  as  the  case  may  be.  He  may 
be  some  time  before  he  discovers  the 
right  direction,  perhaps  some  days, 
but  it  is  through  this  instinct  he 
ultimately  attains  his  object.  Mental 
processes  are  so  intricate  and  peculiar 
and  are  governed  by  forces  which  at 
times  seem  to  exist,  as  it  were,  out- 
side the  brain,  that  they  appear  alto- 
gether unaccountable.  But  take  the 
instinct  of  direction  from  the  homing 
pigeon,  and  I  feel  that  we  should  get 
a  far  less  intelligent  bird  than  we  at 
present  possess.  I  wish  to  be  tho- 
roughly understood  on  this  point,  as 
it  is  necessary  to  a  thorough  know- 
ledge and  appreciation  of  the  homier's 
great  mental  gifts. 

Migrants  possess  this  instinct  in  de- 
gree, but  only  in  degree,  as  geo- 
graphical   and    meteorological  condi- 
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lions  assist  them  in  their  migrations. 
They  are  at  liberty    to  choose  their 
own  time  and  their  own  route  and  as 
birds   seem  to  have  a    prescience  of 
what    meteorological     conditions  are 
likely  to  maintain,  this  constitutes  no 
doubtful  advantage.     Again,  when  we 
tra/Oe  out   the  migrant's  path,  which 
is  not  in  a  straight  line,  but  one  free 
from   geographical   difficulties,    we  ap- 
preciate    this     fact    more    fully,  al- 
though;   the    migrant   returns    to  a 
district,    while     the   pigeon   s<dks  its 
loft.     The  direction  of  the  migrant's 
path  is  fixed  through  martinet  and  in- 
heritance.    The    homing    pigeon,  on 
the    other    hand,  has    to    exert  this 
gift  in  order    to    find  its  loft  at  al) 
times  when  the  will  of  its  owner  so 
dictates,    and    its    journeys  are  not 
constant,    but    ever  -  changing,  ever- 
varying,  and  herein  lies  its  superiority 
to    the    migrant.      One    so  ruled  by 
necessity,    which     leaves     a  certain 
amount  of  choice,   the  other  by  com- 
pulsion,  which  leaves  no  choice  ;  for 
one  has  the  power  to  choose  time  and 
direction,    while    the    other    has  no 
choice  of  either.     Some,   I  fear,  will 
fancy  I  a'm  stretching  a  point.    If  so, 
how  is  it  possible  to  account    for  a 
birdV  success  on  both  the  North  and 
South  roads  ?    How  is  it  possible  to 
account  for  birds  returning  to  their 
old  quarters  after   the  expiration  of 
three  years  or  more  ?i  These  questions 
can  only  be  intelligently  answered  by 
admitting    the    existence   of    the  "  in- 
stinct  of    direction,"   for   such  birds 
must  possess  it  in  pronounced  degree. 
(  all  it  a  mental  process  if  you  will, 
or  call  it  a  feeling,  it  is  still  there, 
and  is  a  most  marvellous  possession. 
Training  and  habit  foster  it,  for  as 
it  exists  in  a   far  more  eminent  de- 
gree in  the  homer  than  in  the  migrant 
domestication  must    have  dome  much 
in  bringing  about  so  great  a  modifica- 
tion. 

Tt  may  be  thought  that  I  have  laid 
too  great  stress  on  the  exercise  of 
mental  qualities  in  my  treatment  of 
this  subject,  as  so  many  people  regard 
pigeons  as  mere  animated  machines, 
and  homing  as  a  direct  result  of 
physical  causes  and  physical  expendi- 
ture. May  I  humbly  suggest  that  in 
the  process  of  training,  the  greatest 
strain  is  laid  on  the  intellio-ence  and 
not  on  the  physique,  and  when  young 
birds  are  over-done,  either  through 
the  ambition  or  ignorance  of  the 
owners,  partial  or  total  paralysis  is 
bound  to  result.  As  paralysis  is  a 
nervous  disorder — a  loss  of  motion  or 
sensation  in  any  part  of  the  body — 
and  as  the  nerves  are  not  only  the 
overseers  of  the  muscles,  but  also  the 
telegraphic  system  connection  all  and 
every  part  of  the  bird's  body  with 
the  brain,  the  muscles  may  be  in  as 
healthy  a  condition  as  possible  when 
paralysis  sets  in,  and  therefore  we 
must  go  to  the  other  end  to  dis- 
cover the  cause,  viz.,  the  brain. 

 ♦  

•Joke  Seller  :  Did  you  receive  my 
letter  and  that  batch  of  jokes  ? 
Editor  :  I  received  the  letter,  but  I 
didn't  see  the  jokes. 
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The  Way  on  Wash-Day 

—  Snowy  Clothes  to  be  had  at  the 
Expense  of  a  Little  Care.  — 

All  the  white  clothes  should  be  put 
into  cold  water,  softened  with  a 
lit  t  ie   borax,  the  soiled  parts  rubbed 

with  some  good  soap  and  placed  well 
under  water. 

All  articles  touched  with  iron  rust,, 
fruit  or  ink  stains,  may  be  soaked  in 
some  n,ilk  for  twelve  hours,  and  if 
\ci\  obstinate  they  should  be  Ireated 
with  salt  and  lemon  until  they  dis- 
appear.* 

For  flannels  use  soft  water  moder- 
ately warm,  and  no  soap  powder  or 
soda.  All  the  little  odds  and  ends  of 
soap  should  be  saved  in  a  jar  kept 
for  the  purpose,  and  reduced  to  a 
jelly  by  adding  half  a  pint  of  water 
to  quarter  pound  of  soap  scraps, 
and  letting  it  heat.  This  jelly  may 
be  used  instead  of  soap,  and  the 
flannels  should  be  washed  very  tho- 
roughly, working  them  about  well  in 
tin  water.  The  white  ones  should  be 
done  first,  and  the  coloured  ones  next 
in  the  same  water. 

Wring  them  lightly,  shake  out  and 
put  aside  until  all  are  done,  taking 
care  that  one  does  not  touch  the 
other.  Then  take  clear  tepid  water,  ( 
put  them  through  it  to  remove  the 
soap,  and  put  through  the  wTinger. 
Shake,  pull  them  into  shape,  and,; 
hang  in  the  shade  to  dry. 

Coloured  prints,  if  there  is  any 
doubt  as  to  the  fastness  of  the 
colour,  should  be  soaked  first  in  salt 
and  water,  and  then  washed  just1  like 
the  flannels.  They  should  be  rinsed 
in  clear  cold  water,  with  one  table- 
spoonful  of  vinegar  to  two  gallons  of 
water. 

If  they  are  wanted  slightly  stiffened, 
they  should  then  be  put  through  thin 
starch  made  with  boiling  water  •  if 
very  stiff — as  for  skirts,  etc.,— they 
must  be  dried  first  and  starched 
afterwards.  Coloured  things  should 
always  be  dried  in  the  shade,  and  well 
shaken  before  hung  to  dry. 

Very  delicate  cotton  or  coloured 
things  of  any  description,  silk  or 
flaxen  embroideries,  etc.,  should  be 
put  in  bran  water,  with  soap  jelly, 
and  afterwards  rinsed  in  salt  and 
water.    Iron  the  wrong  side. 

Water  in  which  white  clothes  are 
washed  and  boiled  should  be  softened 
with  soda  or  some  good  washing 
powder.  White  shirts,  collars,  cuffs, 
handkerchiefs,  etc.,  must  be  done 
first.  Put  them  in  a  small  tub  with 
sufficient  cold  water  to  cover  them, 
soap  the  wristbands,  collars,  and  any 
soiled  pieces,  roll  them  up,  and  let 
them  remain  in  the  cold  water  until 
that  in  (he  boiler  is  hot. 

7  hen  let  hot  water  run  into  the 
tub,  and  wash  each  article  thoroughly 
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taking  care  to  rub  your  clothes  and 
not  your    fingers,  and  to  get  every 
particle  of  starch  out    of    the  stiff 
things,  otherwise  they  will  not  take 
starch   properly    again.      Then  soap 
them  slightly,  and  throw  them  into 
the  boiler,  stirring  them  about  a  little 
with    an    ordinary     washing  stick. 
Wash  sheets,  pillow-cases,  etc.,  in  the 
same  way,  and  pour  cold  water  on 
the  things  taken  out  of  the  boiler. 
!Rin>e   in    clear,   cold   water,  slightly 
blued,    and  wring  :  shake  them  well, 
and  hang  up  to  dry.     A  clothes-line 
should  always  be  dusted  before  clothes 
are  put  opon  it. 

A  ?mall  pan  of  very  thin  starch, 
made  with  bo  ling  water,  should  be  at 
hand  in  which  to  put  the  tablecloths, 
etc..  after  they  have  been  put 
through  the  blue. 

Embroidered  frills,  etc.,  should  also 
be  put  through  this,  squeezed,  and 
pulled  into  shape  before  hanging  out 
to  dry. 

On  a  good  drying  day  all  the  fine 
clothes  will  be  ready  for  folding  by 
the  time  the  last  are  washed.  Two 
wsons  should  fold  each  she^t  and 
tablecloth,  taking-  the  ends  and  shak- 
ing and  pulling  them  into  place. 

Everything  must  be  well  sorinkled 
with  clean  water,  and  if  they  are 
packed  smooth  and  firm  into  the 
rlothes  basket,  covered  with  a  clean 
Bloth.  and  left  in  a  cool  place  until 
morning,  they  will  iron  much  better 
than  they  otherwise  would. 

 ♦  

What  to  do  With  Rose 
Leaves. 

Crystallised  Rose  Petals. — -Select 
the  choicest  petals,  uniform  in 
rize,  from  the  outer  rows  of 
double,  full-blown  roses,  and  spread 
on  paper  to  drv  for  a  few  hours. 
Prepare  a  thick  svrup,  made  of 
clarified  sup-ar  ;  sliehtlv  flavour 
with  rose  water,  and,  when  boil- 
ing hot,  dip  the  petals,  before  thev 
begin  to  wither,  into  the  syrup, 
allowing  them  to  remain  a  few 
minutes.  Carefullv  remove  them, 
and  place  on  oil  paper  to  dry  for 
three  or  four  hours.  Dust  with 
wil'-erjsecl  suear  ;  turn  them  over, 
dusting  the  other  side,  and  let 
stand  until  dry.  These  dainty  bits 
of  blossoms  make  delicious  sweets, 
to  be  served  at  the  five  o'clock 
tea. 

A  Rose  Jar. — Take  two  quarts 
of  fresh  rose  petals,  gathered  be- 
Fore  the  sun  is  on  them — their  fra- 
grance being  stronger  in  the  early 
morning — and  a  gill  of  salt.  Toss 
Ibe  rose  leaves  lightly  for  one  hour 
to  dry.  Sprinkle-  salt  on  the 
bottom  of  a  large  bowl,  add  a 
layer  of  rose  leaves,  then  salt,  and 
•0  on  until  all  are  used.  Let  them 
remain  three  days,  in  some  apart- 


ment free  from  sunshine  and  un- 
disturbed, bv  the  wind,  stirring  and 
turning  twice  each  day.      Add  an 
ounce  and  a  half  of  dried  allspice 
and   half  and  ounce  of  stick  einna. 
mon,  broken  into  pieces.    Let  this 
stand    for  a  week,  stirring  daily. 
Put  into  a  permanent  jair  and  add 
the   following   ingredients  :  —  One 
ounce    of  orris  root,  sliced    thin  ; 
half    an    ounce    each    of  allspice, 
cloves,     cinnamon,      ginger  root 
(sliced  thin),  one-fourth   pound  af 
fresh  dried  lavender  blossoms,  the 
rose-leaf  stocki,  one    greated  nut- 
meg, one-fourth  ounce    of  aniseed, 
five  grains  of  finest  Canton  musk, 
half  an  ounce  of  the  oil    of  rose- 
geranium,  one-fourth  ounce  each  of 
the  oils  of  jasmine,  lavender,  le- 
mon, verbena,  musk,  violet,  rose- 
mary and  bergamot.    This  mixture 
is  warranted  to  be  fragrant  and  if 
the  jar  is  kept  tight  will  last  for 
years,  though  from  time  to  time 
a  little  lavender,  or  orange  flower 
water,     or    any     nice  perfume 
may  be  added.    When  it  is  desired 
to  perfume  a  room,    open   the  jar 
for  a  little  while,  and  the  apart- 
ment will  soon  be  as  fragrant  as 
a  garden  of  roses. 

Rose  Water. — Taike  two  coffee- 
cupfuls  of  rain  water  ;  drop  into  it 
eight  or  ten  drops  of  attar  of 
roses.  Carefullv  stir  a  spoonful  of 
pulverised  magnesia  into  the  water 
and  pour  it  through  filtering 
paper,  which  can  be  procured  of 
the  druggist.  Pour  into  bottles, 
cork,  and  use  as  extract  for  the 
crystallised  petals  or  perfume  for 
the  rose  jar.  Always  rinse  out 
the  jar  with  rose  water  before  fill- 
ing it  with  the  prepared  petals — 
From  Home  Notes. 

 4  

Hints  for  Hostesses. 


The  perfect  hostess  needs  a  sym- 
pathetic heart,  infinite  tact,  deli- 
caicv,  and  discrimination  ;  needs  to 
be  Argus-eyed,  so  that,  while  she 
is  having  a  chat  on  her  pet  sub- 
ject with  a  favourite  visitor,  she 
can  see  someone  behind  her  who  is 
left  alone  and  looks  dull.  Then  she 
must  leave  her  pleasant  companion 
or  present  him  to  the  other.  A 
good  hostess  does  not  throw  those 
together  who  are  utterly  unlike  in 
tastes.  Then  there  is  the  large 
armv  of  long-winded  people  who 
have  to  be  patiently  dealt  with,  so 
that  thev  can  go  away  feeling 
how  much  they  have  contributed 
to  the  brightness  of  the  occasion. 
A  woman  to  entertain  well,  must 
be  unselfish,  never  minding  fatigue 
if  her  guests  are  only  happy.  She 
must  listen  courteously  to  the  long 


stories  of  others,  and  thus  gain 
the  reputation  of  being  a  brilliant 
talker  without  effort,  and  perhaps 
she  may  be  rewarded  by  having  a 
chance  to  Wag  her  tongue  on  her 
theories  at  somebodv  else's  tea. 

 ♦  

Tit-Bits. 


Try  rubbing  knives  and  forks  with 
a  piece  of  orange  or  lemon  peel  if  the 
taste  of  fish  seems  to  cling  to  hem. 

Save  every  scrap  of  tissue  paper 
that  comes  into  the  house  for  wiping 
looking-glasses.  It  gives  a  peculiar 
lustre  to  the  glass. 

—  A  Bedroom  Hint.  — 

Never  draw  the  curtains  in  your 
bedroom,  particularly  during  the  day- 
time on  sunny  days.  Sunlight  is  one 
of  the  factors  essential  to  health,  and 
a  room  wherein  the  sun  shines  is 
pretty  sure  to  be  one  that  will  in- 
vigorate the  body  during  sleeping 
hours. 

—  Walnut  'Stains  on  Linen.  — 

First  use  a  hot  solution  of  oxalic- 
acid,  then  dilute  muriatic  acid,  fol- 
lowed by  a  solution  of  tin,  or  follow 
the  muriatic  acid  by  pouringj  over  it 
some  dilute  chloride  of  lime  or  soda, 
finally  rinsing  well  in  warm  water. 
Or,  first  apply  melted  tallow  to  the 
sta  n.  then  wash  in  a  solution  of, 
pyrophosphate  of  soda  until  both 
tallow  and  ink  disappear. 


OLD  WASH  WAYS  ARE  GOOD 

but  the 

CLEANSO  WAY  IS  BETTER. 


The  old  washing  ways  had  to  be  tho- 
roughly tested  before  they  could  really 
be  called  GOOD.  If  you  do  the  same 
with  COX'  CLEANSO— give  it  a  tho- 
rough test,  use  it  according  to  the 
instructions  on  each  bottle  (n»t  using 
too  much)  there  is  only  one  conclu- 
sion vou  can  come  to,  and  that  is, 
that  it  is  far  better  than  the  old  way 
of  rubbing  with  a  lot  of  soap,  for 

CLEANSO  saves  half  your  time, 

CLEANSO  saves  a  good  deal  of  soap 
CLEANSO  dispenses  with  the  need 
of  a  washboard. 

CLEANSO  obviates  all  tiresome  rub- 
bine  and  scrubbing  ;  a»d  there- 
fore clothes  last  much  longer. 

CLEANSO   cleanses  THOROUGHLY 

CLEANSO  is  non-injurious  to  even 
the  most  delicate  fabrics  and 
laCM. 


EVERY  GROCER  SELLS  CLEANSO. 
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What  Women  can  Do  to 
Keep  Boys  on  the  Farm. 

I  sometimes  think  we  don't  half 
realize  how  large  a  part  the  boy 
plays  in  the  lives  «>l  the  most  <>l 
us,  or  how  dull  and  commonplace 
the  country  would  be  without  bis 
folly,  and  fun  loving  mischievous 
presence.  The  country  is  certainly 
the  best  place  for  him  as  it  is 
little  less  than  a  calamity  for  a 
healthy  boy  to  be  obliged  to  con- 
fine bis  activities,  or  work  off  his 
surplus  energies,  within  the  nar- 
row confines  of  a  city. 

The  subject  of  how  to  keep  the 
boy  on  the  farm  is  being  much  dis- 
cussed, but  no  one  can  do  more 
to  solve  that  problem  than  his 
mother.  It  is  said  that  a  child's 
education  should  begin  with  his 
grandparents.  Certain  it  is  that 
it  should  begin  very  early  in  life. 

Take  him  to  help  you  gar 
den  that  he  may  early  become  in- 
terested  in  growing  plants.  Show 
him  the  seed  germ  as  it  starts, 
and  encourage  him  to  watch  for 
it  to  push  its  wav  up  through  the 
soil.  Call  attention  to  the  beauties 
of  the  unfolding  leaves  and  watch 
with  him  the  growth  and  develop 
ment  from  the  tiny  shoot  to  the 
fullv  matured  plant.  Show  him  the 
relation  the  blossom  beairs  as  .it 
opens  and  closes  to  the  fruit, 
and  get  him  "interested  in  hunting 
for  varied  forms  of  plant  life  in 
the  home  surroundings.  Kxplain 


the  necessity  for  thorough  cultiva- 
tion and  the  eradication  of  all 
weeds  that  the  plants  mav  receive 
the  full  benefit  of  the  fertility  of 
the  soil.  Point  out  the  beauty 
of  a  well  cultivated  garden  over 
one  that  has  been  neglected.  It 
will  help  him  when  he  has  passed 
out  to  the  larger  realm  of  farm 
work,  to  understand  why  father 
insists  that  the  fields  be  properly 
cultivated,  and  having  learned  the 
reason  will  not  feel  that,  "Father 
is  an  old  crank,  just  wants  to 
keep  a  fellow  at  work."  Give  the 
boy  a  reason  for  what  vou  expect 
him  to  do,  and  as  a  rule  you  will 
have  no  difficulty. 

Help  him  to  understand  that 
though  he  is  small,  there  is  much 
he  can  do  to  help,  and  from  the 
first  exact  instant  and  unquestion- 
ing obedience  from  him.  Don't 
allow  yourself  to  be  coaxed  or 
bullied  into  giving  up  to  his 
whims.  A  bov  soon  loses  all  re- 
spect for  a  mother  he  can  coax 
into  granting  his  wishes  against 
her  better  judgment,  and  with  un- 
utterable contempt  in  his  voice 
will  explain  to  his  chum,  "  0  she 
is  easv.  I  can  coax  her  over  in  ai 
minute.''  Be  honest  with  him  in 
all  tilings,  fulfilling  all  promises  to 
the  letter.  We  have  no  more  re- 
lentless critics  than  our  children 
and  a  bov  cam  conceive  no  greater 
injurs'  than  to  have  his  mother 
fail  to  measure  up  to  what  he  has 
a  right  to  expect  of  her.  "  Thou 
shalt  nor  bear  false  witness," 
means    infinitely  more    to    a  boy 


worked  out  in  the  family  life  than 
hung  as  a  motto  over  the  door. 
Teach  him  to  be  interested  in  and 
gentle  with  all  live  things.  Show 
him  the  difference  between  a  but- 
terfly and  a  moth,  and  help  him 
observe  the  changes  in  animal  and 
vegetable  life  as  the  season  ad- 
vances. Help  to  watch  for  the 
first  birds  and  llowers  of  spring 
and  tell  him  something  of  each. 
Make  vour  home  beautiful  with 
trees  and  flowers  that  he  may 
early  learn  to  love  the  beautiful 
and  form  high  ideals.  If  he  brings 
a  bug  or  other  insect  to  show  you, 
don't  give  a  shriek  of  terror  and 
tell  him  to  take  the  horrid  thing 
away,  but  examine  it  with  him, 
point  out  the  beauty  of  its  color- 
in?,  or  the  peculiarity  of  its  form- 
ation and  should  he  bring  a  pebble 
or  some  curious  form  of  ulant 
life,  be  interested  with  him,  fix 
up  a  shelf  in  his  room,  if  you 
can't  afford  a  cabinet,  that  he  may 
have  a  place  for  his  treasures. 
Don't  throw  them  a'vyav  as  trash. 
They  mean  much  to  vour  boy. 

His  room  should  be  his  to 
as  his  needs  require,  and  if  shared 
with  another,  •  each  should  be 
taught  to  respect  the  rights  of  the 
other.  In  many  homes  there  is  a 
great  difference  in  the  furnishings 
of  the  boys'  and  girls'  rooms.  That 
is  not  just  to  either.  Encourage 
the  sister  to  make  pretty  and  con- 
venient things  for  her  brother's 
room  and  also  to  keep  it  in  order, 
and  note  with  what  pride  he  will 
call  his  chum's  attention  to  the 
"  gimcrack  "  that  sis  made  or  "see- 
the handy  contraption  that  mother 
gave  me  for  my  birthday."  Help 
both  to  understand  how  much 
thev  ma  v  be  to  each  other  in  many 
wavs.  A  sister  is  the  best  of 
modifiers  for  a  boy,  and  a  brother 
is  the  best  anchor  ('except  father) 
a  eiri  can  cling  to. 

Give  your  boy  the  best  educa- 
tion vou  can,  not  with  the  idea 
that  many  do  ;  that  you  want  to 
fit  him  so  he  can  make  a  living 
easier  than  drtidpine  on  the  farm. 
That  mistaken  fallacy  is  fast  van- 
ishin"-  into  thin  air,  thanks  to 
greater  knowledge  of  business  con- 
ditions. There  is  no  class  of  men 
to-dav,  that  needs  to  be  educated 
along  so  manv  lines  as  does  the 
farmer.  Supplement  his  schooling 
with  readings  from  the  wide-open 
book  of  nature,  as  the  broader  and 
more  complete  his  education,  the 
greater  will  be  his  success  as  a 
farmer  and  a  man.  Keep  in  touch 
with  his  school,  be  a  friend  to  his 
teacher,  invitiii"-  her  to  your  home 
that  she  may  feel  that  you  are 
interested  in  her  and  the  work  she 
is  doing.    Many  times  she  is  little 
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more  than  a  child  and  will  be  glad 
of  vour  sympathy  and  help. 

There  is  ai  general  move  all  along 
the  line  to  have  agriculture  taught 
in  all  schools,  which  is  a  fine 
thing,  but  while  we  are  teaching 
farming  to  the  boys,  if  we  would 
go  a  step  farther  and  teach  our 
daughters  to  be  efficient,  content- 
tented  home  makers  on  the  farm, 
we  would  do  much  toward  making 
our  boys  contented  farmers.  If  I 
were  asked  to  tell  in  one  sentence 
how  to  keep  the  bovs  an  the  farm, 
mv  replv  would  be,  "  Keep  the 
girls  there."  Just  as  long  as 
mothers  bemoan  the  hard  life  of 
a  farmer's  wife  and  educate  their 
daughters  to  think  thev  will'  be 
happier  anywhere  than  on  the 
farm,  just  so  long  will  the  ma- 
jority of  the  boys  seek  some  occu- 
pation in  the  city.  Teach  your 
bovs  to  be  courteous,  self-respect- 
ing- gentlemen  and  thev  will  be  in 
no  way  inferior  to  anyone  whom 
thev  meet. 

Take  vour  bov  to  church  and 
Sunday  school  and  be  an  active 
loval  worker  yourself  that  he  may 
early  become  interested  and  enlist- 
ed on  the  side  of  right  and  justice. 
A  bov  has  aai  inherited  right  to  a 
dog,  gun,  and  fishing-  tackle.  Give 
them  to  him  and  the  opportunity 
to  frequently  use  them  and  when 
he  brings  home  a  bag  of  game  or 
string  of  fish,  rejoice  with  him. 
Get  up  a  family  fishing  party  oc- 
casionally, inviting  a  neighboring 
family  to  join.  It  will  do  vou  all 
good  and  make  the  boys  happy. 

Make  a  red  letter  dav  of  each 
passing-  birthday  and  all  holidays. 
Invite  his  friends  and  give  them  the 
best  room  in  the  house,  yes,  all 
the  rooms.  You  don't  entertain 
vour  friends  in  the  barn  or  on  the 
woodpile.  Whv  should  your  bov  ? 
Furnish  plenty  of  games  such  as 
children  delight  in  and  have  a  dish 
of  apples,  nuts  or  pop  corn  for 
them  to  munch.  Mingle  with  and 
be  one  with  them.  Don't  worry 
about  your  dignity,  it  vvon:t  get 
lost.  It  is  time  parents,  teachers, 
and  preachers  ceased  to  perch 
themselves  on  a  pedestal  so  high 
as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
bov  thev  are  trying  to  guide.  You 
must  come  down  to  vour  boy's 
capabilities  for  a  time,  if  you 
wish  to  keep  pace  with  him  as 
lie  develops  and  according  as 
vou  bind  your  boy  to  you,  with 
loving  sympathy  and  keep  in 
touch  with  his  mind  and  heart, 
so  will  vou  be  able  to  guide  and 
control  him  when  he  most  needs 
vou.  If  vour  bov  has  not  perfect 
trust  and  confidence  in  your  love 
and  judgment,  at  the  ai^e  of  ten 
or  twelve  years,  vou   will  not  be 


able  to  influence  him  at  the  most 
critical  time  in  his  life,  the  adoles- 
cence period. 

The  boy  should  be  kept  busy  with 
a  judicious  mixture  of  work  and 
play.  I  would  like  to  emphasize, 
let  the  work  come  first.  Idleness 
is  the  mother  of  nearly  all  the 
discontent  and  mischief  of  boy- 
hood. He  should  understand  that 
he  must  work,  as  regularly  as  his 
father,  that  he  is  a  part  of  the 
firm  and  that  he  is  not  only  work- 
in  g  for  his  father,  but  for  himself 
also.  The  farm  business  should  be 
an  o')en  book  to  him,  that  he  may 
know  as  much  as  his  father,  the 
value  of  the  stock  and  prodttcts  of 
the  farm,  also  what  it  costs  to 
conduct  the  business.  He  will  then 
be  able  to  see  the  necessity  for 
reasonable  economy  and  be  better 
satisfied  if  he  knows  what  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  farm  are  used  for. 

He  should  be  encouraged  to  pur- 
chase some  orood  stock  for  himself 
and  care  for  it  alon»-  with  the 
other  farm  animals.  Take  special 
notice  of  it  occasionally.  Note  im- 
provements, if  any.  but  don't  be 
afraid  to  criticise  if  there  he  need. 
You  must  be  brave  and  strong 
enoug-h  to  help  vour  boy  see  his 
faults  and  insist  on  betterment. 

When  the  stock  is  sold,  advise 
him  about  investing;  the  monev  to 
the  best  advantage — thus  teaching 
him  business  methods  and  increas- 
ing "h i<5  -rmertv  interests  and  re- 
sponsibilities at  the  same  time. 
In  short,  "ive  the  bov  a  square 
deal  all  abound.  It  may  seem  to 
many  that  these  points  were  bet- 
ter left  to  the  father,  but  Sii  most 
cases  the  father  is  so  bnsv  supply- 
in"-  the  needs  of  the  familv  and 
farm,  that  he  leaves  the  family 
affairs  to  the  mother,  believing 
that  in  all  things  pertaining  to,  the 
home  "  It  is  a  woman's  hand 
that  rocks  the  world." 

While  busy  making  a  good  far- 
mer of  vour  bov,  don't  neglect  the 
social  side  of  life.  Fill  vour  home 
with  flowers,  music,  and  laughter. 
Keep  up  vour  personal  appear- 
ance. In  the  hurry  and  stress  of 
work,  you  are  ant  to  grow  care- 
less in  dress.  Y011  mav  not  al- 
wavs  be  able  to  have  elegant 
clothinc,  but  vou  can  always  be 
carefully  and  tastefully  dressed 
with  hair  becomiivlv  arranged. 
When  von  "o  out  with  vour  bov, 
be  ^s'lfei'^llv  careful  in  dressing, 
'"akin"-  the  most  of  anv  beautv 
roil  may  possess.  Tie  mav  not 
tell  vo",  vou  look  fine,  but  the 
cruSek  «-lRd  look  he  will  oive  vou  is 
worth  wording-  for.  A  bov  is  more 
Sensitive  than  he  appears  to  be 
and   should  never  have  cause  to 


blush  for  his  mother's  personal  ap- 
pearance. 

Get  him  interested  in  organizing 
the  neighbours  into  a  social  and 
culture  club  in  which  both  old  and 
voting  can  take  part.  Hold  regu- 
lar meetings  and  have  programmes 
that  will  be  instructive  and  enter- 
taining. The  head  of  the  house 
may  not  be  very  enthusiastic 
about  going  out  evenings,  but  he 
will  go.  to  please  you  if  vou  pre- 
sent the  subject  in  the  right  man- 
ner. Go  w4th  vour  boy  to  lec- 
tures and  concerts.  Give  him  the 
benefit"  of  tihiej  best  that  comes  your 
wav.  Patronize  the  public  library 
if  there  be  one,  if  not,  get  a  move- 
ment started  to  provide  one  in 
some  wav.  Furnish  games  of  all 
kinds  and  a  good  supply  of  the 
best  reading,  magazines  that  dis- 
cuss all  up-to-date  subjects,  good 
stories  of  travel  and  adventure, 
written  bv  men  and  women  who 
are  alive  with  good  red  blood  in 
their  vein®  and  know  something  of 
what  they  are  writing.  Hav« 
parties.  Work,  read,  sing  and 
dance  with  vour  bov.  Don't  be 
shocked,  careful  mother,  but  invite 
in  such  voting  people  as  vou  wish 
vour  bov  to  associate  with  and  let 
them  dance  or  plav  as  thev  wish. 
Thev  mav  take  a  little  polish  off 
the  floor,  better  that  than  having 
him  out  in  the  streets  looking  for 
a  place  where  he  can  have  a  good 
time,  and  he  will  find  it,  too.  He 
will  be  a  much  better  boy,  danc- 
ing with  a  few  select  friends  in  his 
home,  than  he  will  be  with  heart 
and  brain  hot  with  rebellion  be- 
cause vou  have  denied  him  the 
privilege.. 

You  mav  not  lav  up  a  large 
bank  account,  but  you  are  doing 
something  far  better.  You  are 
working-  to  build  up  and  complete 
the  best  finished  product  of  the 
age,  ai  broad-minded,  well-educated, 
honorable  farmer. 

All  this  mav  sound  rather 
strenuous,  but  when  God  gave  us 
the  privilege  of  motherhood,  it  was 
the  greatest  honor  he  could  bestow. 
We  should  put  forth  every  effort  to 
live  up  to  its  requirements.  In  a 
few  years,  when  vour  bovs  have 
gone  out  to  farms  of  their  own 
and  some  other  bov  comes  to  help 
with  the  work,  be  good  to  him, 
give  him  a  pleasant  home  and  you 
will  not  only  have  kept  your  bV>"4 
on  the  farm,  but  vou  will  do  much 
to  solve  the  problem  of  farm  help. 

('The  above  instructive  paper  was 
read  by  a  lady  member  of  the 
Winconsin  Horticultural  Society 
and  is  taken  from  the  yearly  re- 
port of  that  progressive  Associa- 
tion— Ed). 
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<®  Xried  Recipes  <® 


—  Mutton  Pie.  — 

Cut  the  meat  into  slices,  removing 
all  fat,  skin  and  jelly.  Cover  the 
bottom  of  the  pie-dish  with  slices  of 
boil(>d  potatoes,  then  a  layer  of 
mutton,  sprinkled  with  pepper  and 
and  salt,  and  a  little  chopped 
onion.  Continue  thus  until  the  dish 
i9  full,  lastly  putting  on  a  thick 
crust  of  mashed  potatoes.  Cook  in 
a  quick  oven  for  half-an-hour,  when 
the  pie  should  be  nicely  browned. 

—  TCggs  with  Mushrooms.  — 

Fggs  with  mushrooms  are  a  dainty 
luncheon  dish.  Drain  half-a-tin  of 
mushrooms  from  their  liquor,  slice 
them,  and  stew  over  a  slow  fire  with 
a  large  tablespoonful  of  butter  and  a 
seasoning  of  salt.  Then  stir-in  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  flour,  and  when  smooth 
and  turning  rather  yellow  dilute  with 
a  gill  of  the  mushroom  liquor.  Turn 
this  into  a  buttered  white  earthware 
dish  (a  shallow  one  of  course),  break 
on  six  eggs,  and  place  in  the  oven 
until  set.  A  china  or  silver  skeleton- 
dish  is  nice  to  slip  over  dishes  that 
have  been  in  the  oven  before  sending 
them  to  the  dining-room. 

—  Savoury    Breakfast  Kidney.  — 

Talie  half  -  a  -  pound  of  bullock'i 
kidney  and  cut  it  into  little  pieces, 
place  in  a  stewpan  with  a  little  gravv 
and  stew  for  an  hour.  When  cold, 
stir-in  a  dessertspoonful  of  flour,  add 
cayenne  pepper  and  salt.  Place  the 
kidney  in  a  Dutch  oven,  scatter  the 
mustard,  etc.,  over,  add  a  piece  of 
butter,  and  cook  till  the  meat  is  well 
heated.  When  done,  the  kidney  should 
be  tender,  with  a  little  thick  gravy 
sticking  to  it.  This  dish  is  very  use- 
ful where  there  is  little  t  me  to  pre- 
pare hot  breakfasts,  for  it  can  be 
stewed  and  9et  in  readiness  the  day 
before. 

—  Ham  Cakes.  — 

These  are  very  nice  for  breakfast  if 
you  have  the  remains  of  a  ham  that 
is  no  longer  fit  to  appear  at  table. 
Mince  the  ham  very  finely,  after  re- 
moving all  gristle  and  skin.  Add 
a  little  cayenne  pepper.  When  quite 
smooth  form  into  cakes  the  size  of 
a  five-shilling  piece  and  a  quarter- 
inch  thick.  Covei  with  mashed 
potatoes,  and  fry  in  boiling  fat.  A 
small  quantity  of  soaked  bread-crumbs 
may  be  mixed  with  the  ham. 

—  Spring  Onions  a  la  Creme.  — 

Select  a  bundle  of  the  larger 
variety  ;  wash  and  "  tip  them  care- 
fully, then  simmer  gently  in  a  little 
well-flavoured  stock.  When  cooked, 
remova  the  onions  to  a  square  of 
toast  on  a  hot  dish.  Thicken  the 
stock  with  a  heaped  tablespoonful  of 
flour,  and  stir-in  by  degrees  three- 
pennyworth  of  cream,  and  a  bit  of 
butter  about  the  size  of  a  walnut  ; 
add  a  pinch  of  salt.  Make  very  hot, 
pour  over  the  onions,  and  serve  im- 
mediately. 


—  Peas  as  Food.  — 

Green  peas  while  young  and  tender 
are  among  the  most  succulent  veget- 
ables, and  aro  fairly  easy  of  digestion. 
They  aro  then  less  nourishing  than 
peas  which  are  matured.  Late  in  the 
season,  when  they  become  old,  no 
amount  of  boiling  will  soften  them  ; 
indeed,  the  longer  they  are  boiled  the 
harder  they  become.  In  this  con- 
dition they  should  be  soaked  in  water 
for  Sony;  time,  and  then  crushed  and 
stewed,  or  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  dried  peas,  to  render  them 
palatable  and  digestive. 

—  Eggs  in  Marinade.  — 

Put  two  tablespoonfuls  of  water, 
four  of  good  gravy,  and  a  teaspoonful 
of  vinesrar  over  the  (ire,  and  when  it 
boils  stir-in  the  well-beaten  yolks  of 
two  eggs  ;  when  the  Sauce  ihickens, 
pour  it  around  half-a-dozen  poached 
eggs  garnished  with  sippets  of  toast. 

—  Brain   patties,  — 

Brain  patties  are  a  decided  delicacy, 
and  will  prove  a  good  supper  dish. 
Take  some  calf's  brains  which  have 
been  boiled,  add  a  hard-boiled  egg, 
chopped  small.  Flavour  with  a  little 
chopped  parsley,  a  suspicion  of  lemon 
peel,  a  small  pinch  of  powdered  mace, 
pepper,  and  salt.  Make  some  puff- 
paste,  line  half-a-dozen  patty-tins  with 
it,  and  fill  with  the  mixture  ;  moisten 
the  eggs  with  water,  and  cover  with 
paste.  Brush  the  patties  over  with 
the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  bake  in  a 
quick  oven  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 
These  patties  can  be  made  equally 
well  of  cold  chicken  and  a  little 
chopped  ham. 

—  Beef  Sausages.  — 

Clear  the  beef  and  suet  from  all 
skin,  bone  and  gristle  ;  take  two 
pounds  of  lean  beef  to  one  pound  of 
suet,  add  pepper,  salt,  and  mixed 
spice,  and  shallots,  or  any  other 
tasty  condiment,  according  to  liking, 
chop  very  fine  and  mix  well  together. 
Some  cooks  prefer  to  pound  the  whole 
in  a  mortar,  but  if  the  meat  is  well 
minced  this  is  needless.  Roll  the  meat 
into  sausages"  and  fry  until  it  be- 
comes a  nice  brown  colour,  and  serve 
in  the  usual  way  with  mashed 
potatoes  round  the  dish.  They  are 
more*  delicate  if  pressed  into  skins. 
Tt  is  worth  notice  that  all  meat 
cooked  with  the  skin  retains  its 
original  flavour,  and  is  much  preferred 
by  connoisseurs.  Time  to  fry  :  ten  to 
twelve  minutes. 

—  Sago  Pudding  and  Apricot  Sauce — 

Set  about  half  a  pint  of  milk  to 
boil,  then  scatter  into  it  an  ounce  of 
fine  sago,  stir  for  p  few  moments,  and 
stand  by  the  side  of  the  fire  to  finish 
cooking.  Take  the  sago  off  the  fire, 
add  to  it  a  tablespoonful  of  castor 
sugar,  a  tablespoonful  of  butter,  a 
few  drops  of  vanilla  essence,  and  the 
yolks  of  two  or  three  eggs.    Whip  the 


whites  to  a  stiff  froth,  and  stir 
lightly  into  a  mixture.    Butter  a  pud- 

ning  basin,   and    ornament  the  sides 
of  it  with  strips  of  candied  peel,  and 
pour    in   the    mixture.      IHe    over  p. 
piece  of  buttered  paper,  and  Steam,  the 
pudding    for    an    hour.      The  sauce 
should   be  made  of  half  a  pound  of 
apricot  jam  dissolved  in  a  igill  of  hot 
water,   a   gill   of  sherry,  and  passed 
through  a  sieve.     Turn  the  pudding 
out  to  serve,  and  pour  over  the  sauoe, 
and  serve  very  hot. 

—  Butter  Biscuits.  — 

Half  a  pint  of  milk,  two  ounces  of 

butter,  one-and-a-half  pounds  of  flour, 
two    ounces    of    sugar.      Warm  the 

butter  and  milk  ;  mix  the  flour  and 
sugar  together,  add  the  milk  and 
butter,  and  knead  unt  1  quite  tough  ; 

roll  out    and  cut    into  biscuits,  and 

bake. 

—  Feather  Cake.  — 

One  tablespoonful  of  butter,  one  tea- 
cupful  of  sugar,  one  and  a  half  tea- 
cupfuls  of  flour,  half  a  teacupful  of 
milk,  two  eggs,  and  one  teaspoonful 
of  baking  powder.  Beat  butter  and 
sugar  together  and  a  little  of  the 
milk  i;  add  flour  and  baking  powder, 
a  little  at  a  time  ;  lastly  the  eggs, 
beaten  very  well,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  milk.    Bake  in  a  hot  oven. 

—  Baked  Tomato  s.  — 

One  pound  of  tomatoes,  two 
hard  -  boiled  eggs,  quarter  -  of  -  a  - 
pound  of  butter,  the  juice  of  a  lemon, 
bread-crumbs,  pepper  and  salt  to 
taste.  Fill  as  many  scallop-shells  as 
required  in  the  following  way  :  Butter 
the  shells,  and  put  in  a  layer  of 
bread-crumbs,  then  a  few  thin  slices 
of  tomato,  a  little  of  the  ess  finely 

chopprd,  pepper,  salt,  and  a  few  drops 
of  lemon-juice,  and  another  layer  of 
bread-crumbs,  pour  over  each  a 
dessert-spoonful  of  oiled  butter,  and 
bake  in  a  good  oven  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Serve  w  th 
mustard. and-cress  lightly  sprinkled  on 
the  top. 

—  Bice  Cheesecakes.  — 
Beat  two  eggs  with  four  ounces 

ground  rice,  four  ounces  of  butte 
(melted),  one  teaspoonful  of  baking 
powder.  Mix  well,  flavour  with  th 
grated  rind  of  a  lemon,  line  natty 
tins  with  pastrv,  and  allow  abou 
half-a-teaspoonful  of  the  m  xture  t 
each  one,  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

—  Curd   Cheesecakes.  — 
Take  a  pint-and-a-half  of  new  milk, 

and  curdle  it  with  a  teaspoonful  of 
strong  rennet.  Break  the  curd  with  a 
wooden  spoon,  and  drain  the  whey 
from  it.  Add  to  the  curd  one  well- 
beaten  egg,  a  dessert-spoonful  of 
sugar,  currants,  and  chopped  candied- 
peel.  Flour  with  grafted  lemonrind 
to  taste.  Line  some  patty-pans  with 
good  puff  paste,  fill  with  the  mixture, 
and  bake. 

—  Tomato  Cheese.  — 

Melt  an  ounce  of  butter  in  a  sauce- 
pan, and  stir-in  one-and-a-half  table- 
spoonfuls  of  tomato-pulp  or  sauce. 
Add  three  ounces  of  grated  cheese, 
pepper,  salt,  and  cayenne1  to  taste. 
Make  very  hot,  pour  on  pieces  of 
toast,  and  serve  at  once, 
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Garden  Notes  for  December. 


It  is  of  little  use  transplanting 
small  seedlings  into  roughly  dug 
ground.  Dig  the  beds  finely  and 
rake  the  surfaces  level.  As  each 
tinv  plant  is  put  out,  the  soil  must 
be  pressed  very  gently  and  yet 
firmly  round  them  with  the  fingers. 
Water  must  be  given  at  once,  and 
it  mav  be  found  needful  to  place 
some  sort  of  a  shelter  on  the  north 
side,  such  as  a  small  sprig  of  eu- 
calyptus. The  slugs  are  a  terrible 
nuisance  in  seedling  beds,  and  no- 
thin  cr  but  constant  attention  can 
save  them  from  the  scourge.  Dust- 
ine  with  lime  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening  and  protecting-  with  zinc 
rines  are  the  most  effective  wavs 
of  circum venting-  the  slug  and  the 
snail. 

The  following  seedlings  are  suit' 
able  for  present  planting  : — 

Sunflowers.  —  The  Miniature, 
Orion,  Diadem,  the  Silver-leaived, 
and  the  double.  All  of  these  are 
very  effective,  and  no  garden 
should  be  without  one  group  of 
■them.  The  Silver-leaved  is  taller 
than  the  others,  and  must  be 
planted  in  the  back  rows. 

Zinnia. — This  is  a  very  effective 
summer  annual.  It  is  best  grown 
in  beds  bv  itself,  where  it  will  make 
a  gTand  show.  Unfortunately,  its 
flowers  are  too  stiff  for  indoor  de- 
coration . 

Portulacda. — A  grand  summer 
edging.  Only  grow  the  double,  the 
flowers  of  which  resemble  minia- 
ture Roses.  It  makes  its  grandest 
show  during  the  sunniest  days. 

French  and  African  Marigolds. — 
The  French  are  dwarfer  and  more 
compact  than  the  African,  and  the 
flowers  are  much  smaller.  There 
are  several  varieties,   all  of  them 


worth  a  trial.  These  mav  be 
classed  as  distinctly  good. 

Asters. — This  is  an  all-round 
good  annual.  Grow  it  in  groups, 
borders,  or  beds.  They  may  be 
procured  in  an  infinite  variety  ol 
colors  and  kinds.  Take  care  to 
plant  the  taller  k'nds  at  the  back 
of  the  border,  the  dwarfs  in  front. 

Balsams. — Want  a  somewhat  shel- 
tered situation,  and  one  where 
there  is  no  stint  of  water.  With 
care  and  good  cultivation  they  are 
lovely,  without  them  they  will  do 
no  good,  and  are  worse  than  use- 
less. 

Calliopsis. — Once  grown,  always 
grown.  Their  light  graceful  gold 
and  brown  are  invaluable  both  for 
indoor  and  outdoor  decoration. 
Don't  fail  to  put  out  at  least  half 
a  dozen  plants  of  this  favorite, 
and  as  many  more  as  you  can  find 
room  for.  Given  water  they  will 
continue  in  flower  for  several 
months. 

Salvias. — Put  these  out  in  quan- 
tity, especially  the  scarlet  kinds. 
Thev  are  perennials,  but  are  best 
treated  as  annuals.  A  small  bed 
planted  with  a  dozen  plants  will 
be  a  source  of  pleasure  to  you 
right  through  the  summer  months 
and  into  the  autumn. 

Salvia  Patens,  a  heavenly  blue, 
also  does  well,  and  is  worth  grow- 
ing. Thev  must  be  kept  well 
watered. 

Amaaranthus. — These  are  grown 
solely  for  their  brilliant  color  ef- 
fects in  the  garden  ;  they  are  use- 
less picked.  There  is  a  good  choice 
of  kinds,  and  if  planted  according 
to  color  and  height,  they  present  a 
unique  appearance  in  the  autumn. 

Petunias. — Best  planted  in  well- 
prepared  beds,  The  Superbissima, 
those  with  the  gloriously  veined 
throats,  the  beading,  and  the 
fringed  edged,  make  a  grand  show. 
A  small  bed  under  a  bedroom 
window  diffuses  an  exquisite  scent 
in  the  dewy  morning.  Slugs  are 
especially  cruel  on  the  Petunia, 
and  if  not  promptly  attended  to 
will  quicklv  clear  a  bed. 

Gaillardias. — These  are  as  useful 
as  the  Calliopsis,  and,  if  anything, 
more  easily  grown.  A  root  of  the 
herbaceous  perennial  will  last  for 
years  in  a  garden,  and  will  be  a 
constant  source  of  joy. 

Phlox.— The  grandest  of  them  all. 
Don't  forget  it,  for  you  must  have 
it.  A  threepenny  packet  may  be 
put  in  during  any  month  in  the 
year.  Seedlings  of  this  annual 
should  be  always  handy  in  the 
boxes.     You  cannot  plant  it  too 


When  you  buy  Hose,  buy 


'ELECTRIC 

and  get  the  Best. 
MADE  TO  OUTWEAR,  NOT  TO 
WEAR  OUT. 

Obtainable  from 
H.  L.  YOSZ,  LIMITED, 
Rundle  Street, 
—  and  — 
COLTON,  PALMER  AND 
PRESTON,  LIMITED, 
Currie  Street. 


often  nor  too  extensively.  Plant 
it  in  clumps,  plant  it  in  edges, 
plant  it  in  beds,  and  plant  it  in 
window  boxes,  for  Phlox  and  Stock 
are  the  two  grandest  annuals  we 
have. 

Cockscombs  may  also  be  put 
out.  The  fine  Celosia  Thomp- 
soni  Magnifica,  is  not  so  stiff  and 
more  decorative  than  the  older 
kinds. 

Capsicums.— The  small-berried  or- 
namental kinds  are  pretty  and 
useful. 

Mina  Lobata. — A  glorious  annual 
creeper.  Every  one,  I  should 
think,  has  space  for  one  of  these. 
The  bush  remains  covered  with  the 
curiously  and  brilliantly  coloured 
flowers  for  some  months. 

Hunnemamnia.  —  Resembles  the 
Eschscholtzia,  or  Californian  Pop- 
py, of  which  it  is  a  cousin.  Color 
soft  lemon  yellow.  Very  hardy. 
Good  as  a  picked  flower,  and  a 
good  bedder. 

Sturt's  Pea.— The  seed  of  this 
is  best  planted  where  it  is  to 
grow,  as  it  is  a  bad  mover.  It 
delights  in  a  sandy  soil,  and  water 
applied  to  the  root,  so  avoid  giv- 
ing it  moisture  overhead  as  much 
jas  possible.  Look  out  for  snails 
and  slugs,  who  are  fond  of  destroy- 
ing even  large  plants  by  eating 
off  the  bark  of  the  large  limbs, 
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About  Roses  and  the 
Plebescites. 


The  recent  vote  on  Show  and 
Garden  Roses  arranged  by  the 
Rose  Society  and  the  "  Maril," 
added  and  is  still  adding  to  the 
interest  with  which  the  Mower  lover 
regards  the  Oneen  of  ilowers.  If 
such  a  thing  was  possible,  it  has 
given  a  fillip  to  the.  Cult  of  the 
Rose.  The  thanks  of  all  interest 
ed  are  due  to  thosi  responsiibile  ior 
making  this  expression  of  opinion 
possible. 

Taking  the  show  list  first  we 
find  the  following  twelve  were 
those  selected  art;  the  Rose  Show: — 

1.  Belle  Siebreicht,  pink. 

2.  White  Maman  Cochet,  cream 
tipped  pink. 

3.  William  Shean,  pink. 

4.  Lyon  Rose,  coppery  rose. 

5.  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley,  pink. 

6.  Alliance  Franco  Russia,  deep 
vellow. 

7.  Bessie  Brown,  flesh  pink. 

8.  Queen  of  Spain,  flesh  pink. 

9.  Dean  Hole,  pink,  shaded  car- 
mine. 

10.  Mrs.  David  McKie,  deep 
cream. 

11.  Mildred  Grant,  white,  shad- 
ed violet. 

12.  La  France,  silvery  pink. 
Little    serious    fault    could  be 

found  with  this  list  by  the  most 
expert  and  exacting  rosarians,  but 
it  must,  of  course,  be  taken  only 
as  indicating  that  the  varieties 
mentioned  were  particularly  well, 
or  particularly  numerously  repre- 
sented on  the  show  tables,  no  ac- 
count being  taken  of  the  habit  ol 
the  variety,  or  whether  the  grower 
may  expect  more  thajn  fifty  or 
less  than  5  per  cent,  of  top  quali- 
ty blooms  on  any  given  day. 
—  The  GaTden  Rose  Vote.  — 
Much  more  interest  was  shown 
in  the   compilation   of    this  list, 


though  the  result  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  been  as  satisfactory, 
It  is  inevitable  in  a  case  of  this 
sort  thait  the  voice  of  the  general 
public,  or  rather  that  of  the  ama- 
teur gardener  who  loves  the  rose 
more  than  he  knows  her,  should 
swamp  that  of  those  who  are 
better  qualified  by  experience  and 
knowledge  to  express  an  opinion. 
The  list  is  in  every  sense  a 
"  popular  "  one,  and  being  so  is  a 
little  out  of  date.  One  can  still 
trace  the  famous  "Argus"  twelve. 
Its  chief  fault  is  perhatps  its  lack 
of  variety  and  contrast  in  color, 
there  are  also  others.  There  are, 
for  instance,  certain  faults,  such 
a«  weak  growth  (except  perhaps 
for  very  small  gardens'),  shy 
blooming,  poor  carriage  of  bloom 
and  perhaps  scent'  essness  should  be 
added,  which,  together,  or  even 
singlv,  disqualify  a  rose  for  this 
purpose.  Judged  by  this  stan- 
daird,  at  least  half  of  the  following 
twelve /'best  garden  roses"  voted 
by  the  public  are  found  wanting  : — 1 

1.  Belle  Siebreicht — Bright  pink. 

2.  Madam  Abel  Chatenay — Sal- 
mon pink. 

V    La  France — Silvery  pink. 

4.  White  Maman  Cochet — Cre(am- 
tipped  pink.' 

5.  Lyon  Rose — Copper  rose. 

6.  K.  A.  Victoria — Cream. 

7.  F.  K.  Druschki— White. 

|8.  Maman  Cochet — Pink-shiaded 
carmine. 

9.  Mrs.  Edward  Mawlev — Pink. 

10.  The  Bride  —  Cream-tipped 
pink. 

11.  Antoine  Rivorfe — Flesh  pink. 

12.  Madam  Jules  Grolez — China 
pink . 

The  "  Mail  "  Editor,  in  an  in- 
teresting and  helpful  criticism, 
takes  out  seven,  the  culprits  being 
La  France,  Maman  Cochet,  White 
Maman  Cochet,  Lvon,  K.  A.  Vic- 
toria, Frau  Karl  Druschki,  and 
Mrs.  Edward  Mawley.  He  sub- 
stitutes— 
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Laurent  Carle — Bright  crimson. 
Mrs.  Aaison  Ward — Orange  yel- 
low. 

Prince  de  Bulgarie — Flesh,  base 
of  petals  orange. 

Ladv  Battersea  —  Scarlet-shaded 
pink. 

Mrs.  David  McKie — Creamy  yel- 
low. 

Souvenir  Marie  de  Zy as — Deep 
carmine. 

What  a  difference  they  make 
from  the  color  point  of  view  alone, 
how  bright  and  distinctive  a  bed 
of  this  twelve  would  maike  as)  com- 
pared to  one  of  the  other.  We  hope 
we  shall  not  be  treading  on  four 
hundred  and  fortv  corns  in  saying 
that  the  alternative  list  simply 
looses  the  other.  Bven  then  we 
would  want  some  space  for 
say  climbing  Niphetos,  because  a 
garden  of  roses,  however  small,  or 
a  bowl  of  roses,  would  not  be  com- 
plete without  the  indispensable 
white.  Grand  old  Cloth  of  Gold 
came  thirteenth  on  the  list,  prob- 
ablv  if  a  rose  census  were  taken  it 
would  be  found  that  this  old 
favourite  actually  headed  the  list 
in  Adelaide  and  suburbs.  Just  call 
to  mind  the  many  gardens  where 
a  bonnv  big  bush  of  Cloth  o>f  Gold 
has  been  an  outstanding  aind 
charming-  feature  for  the  past 
weeks.  Gruss  en  Teplitz  came 
fourteenth  and  most  gardeners 
who  know  this  free-flowering,  nice- 
lv  foliaged,  brilliantly  calored  aiud 
perhalps  most  fragrant  of  all 
roses,  would  have  liked  to  see  it 
squeeze  into  the  twelve.  In  any 
case  it  ought  to  squeeze  into  every 
garden,  however  small.  Bardon 
Job  finds  no  place,  but  the  grower 
should  do  just  a  little  more 
squeezing,  for  this  semi-climing 
rose,  whose  radiant  blooms  of  velvet 
flushed  crimson  comes  as  one  of 
the  earliest  spring  promises  of  the 
eloriesi  of  the  rose  garden  which 
are  to  come. 

One  would  like,  too  to  put  in  a 
word  for  Doro'thy  Perkins,  for  arch 
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BRITTEN'S  REGISTERED  DENTISTRY. 

ABTIFICIAL  TEETH  ON  EASY  WEEKLY  PAYMENTS. 
Painless  Extractions  On©  Shilling.    Gold  Fillings.        Crown  and  Bridge 
work.         Only  Addresa — 

20,  CURRIE  STREET  (Opposite  Savings  Bank). 

Open  Saturday  Evening*  7  to  9  p.m.   Daily,  9  to  5.30.     Saturday,  9  to  1. 


or  pillar,  most  beautiful  of  the 
cluster  roses,  blooming,  it  is  true, 
for  all  too  sihort  a  period,  but 
beautiful  in  foliage  almost  all  the 
year.  Then  there  is  Macartney 
—but  if  we  go  on  we  shall  end  bv 
squeezing  the  gardener  out  of  his 
garden. 

 ♦  

Rose  Lists. 

It  is  welcome  news  that  the 
Rose  Society  have  arranged  for  a 
Committee  of  Experts,  professional 
and  amateur,  to  draw  up  a  list 
of  show  and  garden  roses  and  that 
another  Plebiscite  is  to  be  ar- 
ranged in  connection  therewith. 
It  would  be  of  interest,  we  think, 
if  the  gentlemen  who  have  kindly 
undertaken  to  do  this,  were  to  go 
further,  and  give  the  pub,ic  the 
benefit  of  their  opinion  of  the  best 
rose  for  special  purposes — as  for 
instance,  Arch,  Tripod,  and  Pillar 
roses.  Roses  of  suitable  habit  for 
lightly  screening  a  verandah  such 
as  Reine  Marie  Henriette,  which 
is  about  the  best  we  know  for 
this  purpose. 

 *  , 

The  Choice  of  a  Trustee. 


Sooner  or  later  in  the  life  of 
everv  man  who  takes  his  responsi- 
bilities seriously,  the  question  is 
certain  to  arise  :  "  Whom  shall  T 
name  as  trustee  of  mv  will  ?  "  and 
the  decision  is  often  a  troublesome 
one.  "  What  I  want,"  he  reasons, 
I  is  someone  in  whom  I  can  place 
the  utmost  reliance  and  trust,  and 
with  whom  mv  monev  will  be  ab- 
solutely safe.  He  must,  moreover, 
be  one  who  knows  something  of 
the  intricacies  of  trust  business, 
and  he  must  have  sufficient  leisure 
time  to  properly  attend  to  it.  He 
should  also  be  a  man  of  independ- 
ent means,  as  some  security 
against  breaches  of  trust  and  con- 
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CLAIMS  PAID  EXCEED  £55,000,000. 
ASSETS  EXCEED  £11,500,000. 
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at  Lowest  Current  Rates. 
FIRE  (including  Haystacks  and  Growing 
Crops),  ACCIDENT  and  DISEASE,  Em- 
ployers' Liability  and  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion, Fidelity  Guarantee,  PLATE  GLASS, 

BargUry,  PUBLIC  RISKS. 
Agents  in  all  the  Principal  Country  Towns. 


Chief  Orrici  foe  South  Australia— 

36,  Grenfell  St.,  Adelaide 

Tom  Stkile,  Acting  Local  Manager. 


quent  loss  of  funds."  But  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  find  anyone 
who  seems  to  meet  all  require- 
ments, and  the  fact  that  his  exe- 
cutor or  trustee  will  have  also 
control  of  funds  which  may  be 
the  only  means  of  subsistence  of 
his  widow  and  children,  make  him 
hesitate  to  appoint  anyone  who 
fails  to  come  up  to  the  standard 
he  has  fixed.  This  is  only  to  be 
expected,  for  the  measure  of  con- 
fidence in  a  trustee  is  very  great 
— greater,  in  fact,  than  in  one's 
Banker,  for,  with  the  latter, 
the  business  can  at  any  time  be 
removed  from  him,  which  state 
of  affairs  does  not  exist  with  one's 
trustee.  The  proposing  testator 
has  not,  however,  overcome  all  his 
difficulties  if  he  finds  someone  who 
seems  to  embody  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  fill  the  position  properly. 
When  approached,  he  will,  if  the 
gentleman  of  his  choice  be  a  wise 
man,  be  met  with  a  refusal  to 
accept  the  many  responsibilities 
and  liabilities  of  the  position,  as 
being  altogether  out  of  comparison 
with  the  small  commission  which, 
later  on,  the  court  will  allow  him. 
If,  however,  this  difficulty  is  over- 
come, there  is  still  the  knowledge 
that  the  risks  of  life  might  over- 
take the  trustee  before  he  has  com- 
pleted his  duties,  when  not  only  will 
considerable  expense  be  entailed  in 
the  appointment  of  a  seccessor, 
but  such  successor  mav  be  a  most 
unsuitable  man — one,  in  fact,  whom 
the  testator  would  absolutely  re- 
fuse to  trust,  if  the  appointment 
were  in  his  own  hands.  There  is 
always  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty, 
but  it  is  not  in  the  appointment  of 
an  individual,  but  of  a  company. 
The  Executor  Trustee  and  Agency 
Company  of  South  Australia, 
Ltd.,  Grenfell  Street,  Adelaide,  was 
specially  formed  to  meet  such 
cases.  It  devotes  itself  entirely 
to  the  work  of  Trustee,  Kxecutor 
Administrator,  Attorney  under 
Power,  Agent,  etc.,  and  is  debarred 
by  its  Act  of  Parliament  from  en- 
gaging in  other  business,  and  es- 
pecially in  anything  of  a  specula- 
tive nature.  It  meets  all  the  re- 
quirements of  the  most  exacting 
testator.  The  security  it  offers 
makes  it  comparable  with  the 
strong  bank  or  assurance  company 
to  which  his  money  was,  without 
hesitation,  entrusted,  and  com- 
prises   £109,273  capitaj     and  re- 
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serves.  The  amount  at  credit  of 
estate,  trusts,  and  clients  reaches 
two  and  a  half  million  sterling, 
which  speaks  for  itself  as  to  the 
popularity  and  high  standing  pos- 
sessed by  the  company  under  re- 
view. The  appointment  of  the 
company  obviates  all  expense  of 
appointing  a  new  trustee,  for  it 
will  not  die  or  leave  the  country, 
but  is  always  on  hand  to  attend 
to  its  duties,  and  is  available  at 
all  times  to  its  clients.  Its  com- 
mission rates  are  extremely  low, 
lower,  in  fact,  than  the  court  often 
allows  to  individual  trustees,  and 
are  only  remunerative  by  reason  of 
the  large  number  of  trusts  man- 
aged. The  office  of  the  company 
is  at  2i  Grenfell  Street,  Adelaide, 
the  manager  of  which  is  Mr.  W.  W. 
Carter,  whose  wide  experience  and 
successful  management  stands  him 
in  good  stead.  Further  informa- 
tion as  to  the  company's  me- 
thods, charges,  etc.,  will  gladly  be 
supplied  on  application. 

 4  . 

It  will  bo  of  interest  to  our 
readers  to  know  that  Messrs.  G. 
A.  Prevnst  and  Company),  of  Steam- 
ship Building's,  Adelaide,  are  acting  as 
agents  for  the  Harvey  Orchard  Ploughs 
and  Cultivators.  This  is  a  line  of 
implement  with  which  fruit  growers  will 
bo  well  advised  to  make  themselves 
acquainted.  Another  interesting  item  is 
the  Nielsen  Horsepower!  Sprayer,  in 
which,  by  an  ingenious  arrangement  of 
the  gearing,  the  motive  horsepower  is  at 
the  same  time  used  to  provide  the 
pumping  force  —  by  this  means  it  is 
obvious  that  considerable  saving  in 
labour  is  possible.  We  can  recommend 
our  renders  to  apply  to  this  Irm  for 
further  particulars. 
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Some  National  Flower 
Emblems. 

Beautiful  llowers,  and  even 
leaves,  have  long  been  emblematic 
The  highest  honour  for  a  Roman 
soldier  was  a  simple  cr<»wn  of  oal< 
leaves.  The  oak,  indeed,  was 
looked  upon  as  an  emblem  of  pa 
triotism.  The  laurel  is  the  emblem 
of  glory,  and  in  the  Pythian  gumies 
the  vietor  was  crowned  with  leaves 
of  that  plant.  Similarly  the 
Olympian  winner  received  a  gar- 
land of  wild  olives.  Of  late  \  ears 
a  very  complicated  "  language  of 


llowers  "  has  been  constructed, 
which  often  verges  into  nonsense, 
but  we  need  not  regret  that  the 
rose  is  the  emblem  of  "  love  and 
beauty,"  the  forget-me-not  of  "con- 
stancy," the  lily  of  "  purity,"  the 
violet  of  "  modesty,"  the  daisy 
and  white  violet  of  "  innocence," 
the  rosemary  of  "  remembrance," 
and  so  on. 

Now  let  us  consider  in  detail 
the  floral  emblems  of  countries. 
Coming  to  England  the  rose  is 
certainly  the  naitional  dower,  just 
as,  the  oak  is  the  national  tree. 
The  ancients  suspended  a  rose  over 
the  table  at  feasts,  intimating  to 


the  assembled  guests  that,  the  con- 
versation was  to  be  held  sacred, 
and  not  to  be  repeaited  elsewhere 
— henci>  the  expression,  "sub  rosa." 
At  one  time  in  English  history  the 
rose  was  the  emblem  of  strife. 
Edward  I.  first  wore  the  "  red 
rose,"  and  Edmund  I/angley,  the 
Duke  of  York,  the  "  white."  In 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  Henry  VI., 
of  Lancaster,  had  the  red  rose  and 
Edward  IV.  of  York  the  white  one, 
till  these  devastating  wars  were 
happily  closed  bv  the  marriage  of 
Henrv  VII.  of  Lancaster  with 
Elizabeth  of  York.  Flowers  in 
England  have  been  used  as  a  party 
emblems.  The  primrose  of  the  Con- 
servatives will  at  once  come  into 
mind  in  this  connection.  Flowers 
were  often  the  badge  of  noble 
families.  The  broom,  or  "  planta 
genista  "  being  that  of  the  Plan- 
tagenets,  for  example.  Little  Wales 
has  a  "  Leek,"  and  its  associa- 
tions are  most  honourable.  On 
March  ist,  1240,  the  Welsh  under 
Cadwalla  each  plucked  a  leek  and 
placed  it  in  their  cans,  as  a  badge, 
before  fighting  the  Englishmen,  on 
whom  thev  inflicted  a  good  beat- 
ing. The  "  thistle  "  of  Scotland 
is  stated  to  date  from  the  reign 
of  Malcolm  II.  in  1010.  The  wilv 
Scots  had  filled  the  castle  moat 
with  thistles  instead  of  water,  and 
So,  when  the  invading-  Danes 
plunged  in,  in  the  dark,  they 
pricked  their  leg's  and  were  dis- 
comfited. Hence  the  Scotch 
motto,  "  Nemo  me  lmoune  laces- 
sit,"  which  means,  "  You  let  me 
alone."  At  the  same  time,  it 
seems  that  there  is  no  proof  that 
the  thistle  was  adopted  as  the 
svmbol  of  Scotland  earlier  than 
the  middle  of  the  15th  century. 
Burns  sane  of — 

"  The  rough  bur-thistle  spreading 
wide 

Afflano-  the  bearded  bear, 
I  turned  mv  wedding-  hank  aside, 
and  spar'd  the  symbol  dear." 

These  being  the  sentiments  of  a 
<>ood  Scotman,  vou  will  see  that 
it  would  be  wron?  to  expect  a  man 
of  that  nationality  to  haive  h*s 
heart  in  his  work  if  vou  set  him 
to  clear  some  of  our  badlv-infested 
thistle  country.  Nor  would  I 
fecerate  the  feelings  of  an  English- 
man bv  setting  him  to  eradicate 
that  beautiful  and  encroaching 
rose,  the  "  sweet  briar."  As  to 
the  shamrock,  it  has  never  been 
suggested  that  it  is  a  nuisance  to 
anvbodv.  Concerning  the  "  sham- 
rock," T  am  indebted  for  much  that 
follows  to  Nathaniel  Colgan,  who 
wrote  an  excellent  essav  on  the 
subject  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Roval  Society  of  Antiquarians  of 
Ireland,  1896,    No  reference  to  the 
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shamrock  is  known  to  occur  in  any 
book  of  earlier  date  than  1570. 
In  1681  it  first  appeared  in  litera- 
ture as  a  badge  or  emblem.  The 
legend  of  St.  Patrick  amd  the 
Shamrock  first  occurs  in  English 
literature  early  in,  the  18th  cen- 
turv.  From  the  earliest  Christian 
times,  the  architectural  trefoil  has 
been  an  emblem  of  the  Trinity, 
and  it  seems  probable,  therefore, 
that  the  Trinity  legend  of  the 
Shamrock  has  been  derived  in 
comparatively  recent  times  from 
the  trefoil  in  ancient  art. 

"  Oh,  the  shamrock — the  green  im- 
mortal shamrock. 
Chosen  leaf  of  bard  and  chief, 
Old     Erin's    native    shamrock. '' — 
(Moore) . 

As  to  what  the  shamrock  really  is 
we  are  not  certain,  since  there  are 
several  plants  which  answer  to  the 
description.  I  have  been  credibly 
informed  that  the  rose,  thistle,  and 
shamrock  are  not  associated  with 
the  Royal  Arms  of  England  for 
even  decorative  purposes.  The 
roses,  when  drawn  correctly,  are, 
as  defined  by  an  Order  in  Coun- 
cil, and  by  the  practice  of  two 
hundred  vears  at  least,  and  are  not 
ordinary  botanical  flowers,  but 
are  always  displayed  red  within 
white,  and  white  within  red  alter- 
nately, without  stalk  and  leaf. 
The  "  thistle  "  is  the  crest  of  the 
royal  family  of  Scotland.  The 
rose,  shamrock,  and  thistle  are 
kept  outside  the  coat  af  arms, 
and  are  known  as  the  Badge  of 
Union. 

You  all  remember  the  "  fleur-de- 
Hs,"  or  lily  of  France,  a  very 
ancient  emblem  largely  used  for 
decorative  purposes.  It  was  called 
"  Flower  de  Luce  "  by  old  Engbsh 
writers.  Many  people  think  that 
it  is  derived  from  the  iris  or  Hag 
hut  as  a  matter  of  fact M  its  origin 
is  not  free  from  doubt,  and  it  may 
not  have  been  derived  from  a 
flower  at  all.  George  HI.  was  the 
the  last  King  of  England,  who 
carried  the  French  lilies  on  his 
shield.  The  lilies  of  Fflance  were 
first  assumed  by  Edward  III.  in 
the  vear  1340,  and  continued  in 
use  until  1801,  though  except  in 
one  reign  during  that  long  period 
it  was  a  mere  pretence  and  sha- 
dow of  sovereignty.  Violets  are 
the  flowers  of  the  Bounapart  dyn- 
asty ;  after  the  flight  of  the  first 
Napoleon  they  were  symbolical  of 
his  expected  "  return  in  the 
spring."  The  violet  was  also  the 
flower  of  old  Athens. 

The  blue  cornflower,  or  Kaiser- 
blume  of  Germany  dates  from  the 
terrible  times  of  the  Napoleonic 
wars-    It  was  the  favourite  flower 


of  Queen  Louise,  who  tried  to  com- 
fort her  starving  people.  After  the 
war. of  1870,  William  I.,  Emperor 
of  United  Germany,  stated  that  it 
was  his  favourite  llower,  as  well  as 
that  of  his  mother,  Queen  Louise, 
and  hence  it  has  had  a  great 
vogue,  being  pictorially  represented 
everywhere.  Nevertheless,  it  has 
not  been  accepted  as  the  national 
llower  of  Germany.  If  Germany  has 
a  national  plant  it  probably  shares 
the  oak  of  England. 

The  pomegranite  is  the  Spanish 
national  emblem,  having  previously 
been  the  emblem  of  Moorish  Gren- 
ada. You  will  remember  that  the 
Moors  were  finally  driven  from 
Spain  in  the  15th  century. 

The  national  flower  of  Italy  (I 
do  not  know  whether  by  sanction 
of  the  legislature)  is  tiie  "  Gaflro- 
lano  "  or  red  carnation.  It  is 
the  commonest  llower  in  Italy,  and 
perhaps  Sicily. 

You  all  have  read  of  the  sacred 
lotus  of  Egypt,  "  Nelumbium,"  and 
have  often  seen  it  gr owning  in  the 
ponds  of  the  Botanic  Gardens.  It 
still  has  a  sacred  significance  in 
India.  The  chrysanthemum  is  the 
national  llower  of.  Japan,  and  a 
day,  is  set  apart  in  each  year  as 
the  festival  of  this  flower.  The 
Japanese  view  flowers  with  a  feel- 
ing akin  to  adoration.,  You  will 
remember  that  they  make  special 
trips  to  see  the  cherry,  apple,  etc., 
trees  in  blossom.  The  chrysanthe- 
mum is  a  very  common  decorative 
motif.  It  is  embroidered  on  the 
flags  and  banners.  Note  the  Hags 
on  their  warships — here  we  have  a 
free  treatment  of  the  chrysanthe- 
mum. It  is  printed  on  important 
papers.  It  is  stamped  on  their 
silks,  and  has  decorated  their  best 
porcelain  for  hundreds  of  years. 

Now  we  come  to  the  United 
Spates,  a  country  which,  like  ours, 
is  a  federation  of  States.  There  is 
no  national,  floral  emblem  for  the 
Country  as  a  whole,  but  the  legis- 
latures of  certain  States  have 
taken  action,  decreeing  certain 
flowers  to  be  State  emblems, 
Thus,  that  of  Nebraska  is  the 
Golden  Rod  ;  Utah,  the  Sedge  lily, 
Vermont,  the  red  clover  ;  Oregon, 
the  native  Grape  ;  Michigan,  the 
apple  blossom  ;  Maine,  the  pine 
tassel  and  cone  ;  Montana,  the  bit- 
ter root  ;  Colorado,  the  white  and 
blue  columbine  ;  Oklahama,  the 
mistletoe  ;  and  Iowa,  the  wild 
rose. 

The  sunflower  is  the  State,  flower 
of  Kansas,  though  not  by  legisla- 
tive enactment,  and  other  States 
have  State  flowers,  so  rerorded  by 
votes  of  the  school    children  and 


other  means.  The  cactus  or  prick- 
ly pear  is  the  floral  emblem  of 
Mexico. 

We  in  Australia  have  not  agreed 
upon  a  national  floral  emblem. 
When  we  do,  it  will  probably  be 
eucalyptus  or  wattle  blossom. 
These  occur  abundantly  in  all  the 
States,  and  it  would  never,  do  to 
adopt,  as  a<n  Australian  emblem,  a 
llower  confined  to  one  State  and 
perhaps  to  a  small  portion  of 
that. 

New  South  Wales  is  our  State — 
the  parent- — and  many  people,  who 
have  given  thought  to  the  matter, 
say  that  the  "  Waratah  "  is  the 
national  flower  for  New  South 
Wales.  It  is  a  gorgeous  flower, 
but  it  is  necessary  to  point  out 
that  it  is  confined  to  a  compara- 
tively small  area  in  the  coastal 
strip.  So  that  a  man  ait  Bourke, 
for  example,  would  often  have  to 
go  without  his  national  flower  sup- 
posing it  were  decreed  as  such.  I 
do  not  doubt  that  many  New 
South  Wales  people  have  never 
seen  a. Waratah. 

I  am  informed  that  no  official 
cognizance  or  authority  exists^  for 
the  employment  of  this  flower,  al- 
though it  is  frequently  so  utilized 
for  popular  and  decorative  pur- 
poses. There  is  no  gazettal  here, 
or  acknowledgment  in  England, 
of  this  flower  as  part  of  our  crest, 
badge,  arms  or  bearings  of  any 
kind.  With  the  sole  exception  of 
the  Queensland  seal,  where  the 
sugar  cane  is  employed  in  a  very 
minor  way  as  a  sort  of  secondary 
ornament  round  the  lodges  of  the 
State,  I  do  not  know  of  any  case 
in  Australia  in  which  a  plant  is 
officially  recognised.  Surely  this 
ought  not  to  be.  I  hope  that  we 
shall  all  live  to  see  a  flower  se- 
lected as  a  "  national  emblem  "  for 
Australia  and  for  New  South 
Wales.  We  have  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  beautiful  floras  in 
the  world,  and  it  may  be  that  the 
choice  of  a  floral  emblem  will  di- 
rect attention  in  every  household 
throughout  the  land  to  our  beau- 
tiful flowers.  An  address  by,  Mr. 
J.  H.  Maiden,  of  the  Sydney  Bo- 
tanical Gardens. 


"  They  say  that  goats  haven't  got 
much  brains,"  remarked  Jack,  medita- 
tively ;  "  yet  I  don't  kno-\v.  I  noticed 
one  devouring  a  newspaper  this 
morning,  and  he  seomed  to  me  to  be 
taking  m  every  word." 

AMUCIS  !  something  about 
your  methods  of  breading,  roaring, 
and  managing  Live  Stock?  Let 
us  have  it  if  it  will  only  nil  the 
back  of  a  Poet  card. 
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Home-Made  Tools  for  the 
Amateur  Gardener. 

Que  of  the  difficulties  which  con- 
fronts the  .amateur  gardener  in  the 
laying  out  and  working  of  the  gar- 
den arises  lrom  the  lack  of  propfer 
or  convenient  tools.  It  is  not  al- 
ways possible  to  have  all  one 
would  wish  in  this  line,  especially 
if  one  has  but  a  limited  aunount  to 
spend  on  the  garden,  and  wishes  to 
aoib-  a  large  portion  of  this  to 
the  purchase  of  plants,  seeds,  .unl 
bulbs  ;  it,  therefore,  becomes  ne- 
cessary to  economise,  as  far  as 
possible,  in  the  purchase  of  other 
accessories.  There  are,  however, 
few  tools  beyond  the  spade,  rake, 
and  trowel,  and  a  good,  reliable 
wheelbarrow,  but  what  can  be 
evolved  by  one's  own  ingenuity  and 
skill  from  the  material  already  at 
hand  on  the  place. 

One  of  the  first  things  which  will 
be  needed  in  the  planting  of  the 
garden  will  be  the  garden  line  .and 
reel  ;  this  may  be  substituted  for 
by  a  shilling  ball  of  stout  twine 
and  a  couple  of  pointed  stakes  a 
couple  of  feet  long,  but  •  for  work 
not  involving  too  many  feet  the 
pole  and  pegs  will  be  found  more 
practical  ;  this  is  produced  by  tak- 
ing a  long  strip  of  wood  two  or 
three  inches  'in  diameter  and  boring 
holes  in  it  at  a  distance  of  a  foot 
apart  along-  the  entire  length.  In 
the  first  hole  at  one  end  a  stake 
two  feet  is  fitted,  the  hole  for  this 
being  large  enough  for  the  peg  to 
work  freely  in  its  socket,  the  head 
of  the  peg  being  cut  away  enough 
to  leave  a  shoulder  for  the  pole  to 
rest  on,  and  the  extreme  end  hav- 
ing a  nail  driven  through  to  pre- 
vent the  pole  slipping  off.  The  re- 
maining- holes  mav  be  somewhat 
smaller,  as  the  marking  pegs  do 
not  need  to  be  as  large  as  the 
stakes  at  the  head,    and   may  be 
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tapered  somewhat  at  the  end,  so 
that  it  mav  be  driven  m  firmly, 
or  it  may  have  a  shoulder  and  be 
secured  in  the  same  way  as  .  the 
head  peg,  but  the  tapered  peg  is 
the  more  simple. 

In  use  the  head  peg  is  driven 
firmly  into  the  ground  where  the 
centre  of  a  round  bed  is  to  be, 
the  marking  peg  inserted  in  a  hole 
which  corresponds  with  the  de- 
sired diameter  of  the  bed — three 
feet  if  the  bed  is  to  be  six  feet  in 
diameter — and  the  point  held  firm- 
ly on  the  ground  as  the  end  is 
carried  ground  the  circumference  of 
the  bed.  Where  the  lied  forms 
the  centre  of  a  circular  garden  the 
peg  should  be  removed  a  distance 
of  three  feet  or  more,  according  to 
the  width  desired  for  the  paths 
and  these  marked  out  in  the  same 
way.  Nor  is  the  marking  out  of 
round  beds  all  which  may  be  ac- 
complished by  this  handy  tool, 
as  straight  beds  may  alsto  be 
marked  bv  setting  the  stake  at  one 
corner  and  the  marking  peg  at  thu 
other,  and  marking  off  distances 
by  the  figures  on  the  pole. 

An  oval  bed  presents  more  difficul- 
ties to  the  amateur  than  almost 
any  other  form,  but  may  be  easily- 
managed  by  the  use  of  a  line  and 
two  stakes.  First  find  ,  the  length 
and  diameter  of  the  bed  desired 
and  drive  two  stakes  in  each  side 
of  the  long  way-  of  a  bed  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  edge  according  to 
whether  the  bed  is  to  ba  a  broad 
or  narrow  oval.  The  farther  the 
stakes  are  set  from  the  edge  the 
broader  will  be  the  oval.  For  in- 
stance, if  a  six-foot-long  oval  is 
desired,  setting  the  stakes  a  foot 
from  either  end  and  using  a  cord 
eleven  feet  long  will  give  an  oval 
three  and  a  half  feet  wide — a  very 
pretty  size.  The  cord  is  made 
long  enough  to  go  around  these 
stakes  and  reach  to  the  outside  of 
the  bed  an  one  side  only  and  tied 
securely,  so  that  it  can  not  stretch 
or  slip,  or  the  pegs  should  be 
driven  into  the  ground  very  firmly. 
The  cord  is  slipped  over  these  pegs, 
not  attached  in  any  way,  and  a 
marking  peg  slipped  inside  the 
cord  and  the  cord  drawn  out  to 
its  limit  and  the  ground  marked  in 
the  usual  way.  The  farther  the 
pegs  are  set  from  the  edge  of  the 
beds  the  wider  will  the  ovjal  be, 
so  that  beds  of  almost  any 
diameter,  from  a  circle  down  to  a 
narrow  oval,  may  be  marked  in 
this  way. 

Sometimes  in  laying  out  the  gar- 
den it  is  best  to  mark  the  paths 
and  let  the  beds  fall  within  this 
circumscribed  area,  and  a  tool  for 
this  purpose  sometimes  comes  very 
handy,  and  one  may  be  made  of  a 


long  pole  with  a  three,  four,  or 
five-foot  piece  made  to  slide  there- 
on by  cutlting  a  slot  in  it  large 
enough  to  hold  the  pole  and  let  it 
worki  freely.  In  this  cross-piece 
holes  are  bored  as  in  the  pole  for 
marking  beds,  and  sharp  pegs 
thrust  to  mark  the  limits  of  the 
paths. 

A  handy  tool  in  the  garden  -is  a 
carrier  for  plants  which  are  to  be 
moved  from  work-bench  to  house 
or  garden,  or  from  hotbed  to  gar- 
den. This  consists  of  a  thin,  but 
strong  board  for  bottom,  with 
narroyv  strips  of  wood  nailed  on 
the  sides,  and  a  handle  mad©  from 
barrel  hoops  nailed  securely  to  the 
bottom  and  sides.  It  should  be 
at  least  a  foot  wide,  and  eighteen 
inches  long,  and  can  be  made  in  a 
few  minutes,  and  will  save  a  great 
many  steps.  It  will  be  better  be- 
fore using  the  hoops  to  soak  them 
a  few  hours  in  water,  so  that  they 
will  bend  readily  without  cracking. 
Then,  as  they  dry  they  will  fit  to 
position  and  prove  very  durable. — 
By  Ida  I).  Bennett,  from  "Ameri- 
can Homes  and  Gardens." 

 ♦  

Liquid  Manure. 

Anything  in  the  way  of  animal 
manure  will  do  to  make  liquid 
manure  with,  and  it  does  not  mat- 
ter whether  it  be  "  green  "  or  old. 
For  preference,  we  ourselves  would 
use  a  fresh  manure.  In  the  new 
condition  its  manure  value  is 
greater  than  when  it  is  old  and 
dry.  Cow  droppings  of  -to-day  are 
ever  so  much  better  than  those  of 
yesterday,  or  yesterday- week. 

The  object  of  using  liquid  man- 
ure is  to  put  the  plant  food  in  a 
more  or  less  soluble  form.  The 
strength  of  the  liquid  should  be 
regul|ated  according  to  the  require- 
ments and  size  of  the  plants. 
If  you  use  horse  or  cow  manure, 
use  the  liquid  no  darker  in  colour 
than  weak  tea.  Far  better  weak 
than  strong.  Weak  and  often  is 
the  homoeopathistis'  way.  Let  it 
be  yours  also.  Half  fill  a  sugar 
bae  with  whatever  you  intend 
using,  tie  it  up,  and  drop  it  into 
a  cask,  letting  it  soak  a  day. 
Never  allow  the  "  brew  "  to  re- 
main too  long  in  the  cask,  in  case 
yrour  neighbour  gets  to  know  of  it. 
If  possible,  always  arrange  the 
barrels  to  the  Ijceward  of  the  man 
who  lives  next  door.  If  he  be  a 
policeman,  put  an  air-tight,  or  per- 
fume-tight, lid  on  the  top.  Should 
an  inspector  of  nuisances  live  with- 
in a  block  of  you,  be  a  little  more 
careful  still. 

Soot  is  a  particularly-  good 
medium  for  making  liquid  manure, 
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either  for  roses  or  other  plant  life. 
It  contains  a  small  percentage  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  end  is  useful 
on  this  account.  Put  the  drv 
soot  into  a  small  bag,  and  treat 
it  the  same  as  the  cow  manure. 

Never  give  liquid  manure  to  anv 
plant  that  is  dry  at  the  roots. 
Always  water  the  roses  first,  and 
give  the  stimulant  afterwards. 

In  dealing  with  pot  plants  this 
rule  should  never  be  broken.  A 
dose  of  liquid  once  a  week  wTill  do 
all  that  is  necessary. 

The  time  to  begin  using  liquids 
is  from  the  beginning  of  the  new 
growth  until  the  flower  buds  are 
ju^t  about  readv  to  break.  Too 
much  manure,  aod  too  frequent 
doses,  will  make  everything  rather 
rank.  P-ather  err  on  the  side  of 
too  little,  than  give  too  much. 

 ♦  

Fowl  Manure. 

A  well  known  grower  of  fine 
roses  writes  about  fowl  manure — 

This  manure  is  one  of  the  best 
manures  we  have.  We  never  have 
anv  hesitation  in  using  all  we  can 
lay  our  hands  (no,  our  spade)  on. 
Our  plan  is  to  scatter  the 
droppings  over  the  rose  bed,  being 
careful  not  to  let  too  much  get 
round  the  stems,  and  to  let  adr, 
watering,  and  rain  (when  the  rain 
favours  us),  take  the  sting  out  of 
the  manure.  This  verv  soon  hap- 
pens. Later  on  we  dig  it  in,  and 
think  we  have  done  well,  especially 
if  the  dose  has  been  a  fairly  good 
one. 

You  need  need  never  be  afraid 
of  fowl  manure.  The  reason  why 
amateurs  are  chary  of  thiis  fer- 
tilser  we  have  never  been  able  to 
gather. 

To  dig  the  droppings  into  the  bed 
at  once  would  be  rather  a  mis- 
take. The  airing  of  it  does  quite 
as  well  as  mixing  with  its  own 
weight  of  soil  or  sand. 

For  the  cultivation  of  soft  and 
hard-wooded     greenhouse  plants, 
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fowl  manures  are  invaluable  in 
liquid  form,  but  the  original  soak 
should  be  broken  down  with  five 
times  its  own  measure  of  water. 

 ♦  

The  Budding  of  Roses. 

An  amateur  rosarian  should  al- 
ways have  a  few  stock  handy  for 
"  working  "  or  budding  himself. 
Perhaps  he  may  want  to  duplicate 
some  of  his  own  varieties,  or  he 
might  have  the  chance  of  getting 
a  bud  or  two  of  some  coveted 
novelty  from  a  brother  rosarian, 
and  if  the  stock  be  ready  in  his 
own  garden  all  difficulties  disap- 
pear. The  operation  of  budding  is 
simple  (and  easily  learnt,  especially 
if  one  has  the  chance  of  actually 
seeing  it  done. 

It  is  essential  that  the  stock 
be  ready — that  is,  the  baark  must 
come  away  from  the  wood  easily, 
showing  that  the  sap  is  running. 
The  only  things  necessary  are  a 
budding  knife  (cost  two  shillings), 
which  must  be  sharp,  some  bud- 
ding cotton  (threepence  a  ball), 
and  ai  deft  pair  of  hands. 

Commence  by  carefully  removing 
leaves  and  thorns  for  four  inches 
along  the  stock,  where  the  bud  is 
to  be  inserted.  Then  the  bud 
must  be  prepared.  This  is  done 
by  taking  the  cutting  from  which 
the  bud  is  to  be  taken,  and  insert 
the  knife  about  half-an-ineh  below 
the  bud,  cutting  near  half-way 
into  the  wood  of  the  shoot,  con- 
tinuing it  with  one  clean  slanting 
cut,  about  half-an-inch  or  more 
above  the  bud,  so  deep  as  to  take 
off'  part  of  the  wood  along  with 
in  ;  then  with  the  thumb  and 
finger,  or  point  of  the  knife,  slip 
the  woody  part  of  the  bud  out, 
and  observe  if  a  tiny  piece  of  wood 
still  remains  over  what  is  called 
the  eye  of  the  bud,  if  it  does,  then 
the  bud  is  perfect,  but  if  not,  then 
it  is  useless,  and  another  bud  must 
be  cut.  When  this  is  done,  place 
it  in  the  mouth,  and  with  the  knife 
make  a  horizontal  cut  across  the 
branch  to  be  budded,  right  through 
the  bark  to  the  hard  woody  part 
then  make  a  slit  downward  per- 
pendicularly to  the  first  cut,  also 
goi»"  through  to  the  wood,  then 
neatly,  with  the  flattened  handle  of 
the  knife,  separate  the  bark  from 
the  wood.  Into  this  incision  slip 
the  prepared  bud,  right  down  so 
that  the  leaf  stalk  is  about  half- 
an.inch  below  the  first  horizontal 
cut.  The  next  operation  is  to  cut 
off  the  top  part  of  the  "  shield," 
as  the  inserted  bark  is  called, 
even  with  the  horizontal  cut  first 
made,  in  order  that  the    bark  of 


the  stock  and  the  bark,  of  the 
shield  shall  exactly  coincide  ait  the 
transverse  cut  of  both. 

Then  commencing  from  the  bot- 
tom tie  the  two  together  with  the 
budding  cotton,  proceeding  upward, 
closely  round  every  part  except 
the  eye  of  the  bud  itself,  and  con- 
tinue it  a  little  above  the  horizon- 
tal cut,  not  too  tight,  but  firm 
enough  to  keep  the  parts  well  to- 
gether and  exclude  the  air.  At  the 
end  of  ten  days  the  tie  may  be 
loosened,  and  if  the  bud  has  taken, 
the  tiny  piece  of  leaf  stalk  will 
fall  off  and  the  bud  will  appear 
green,  but  if  it  has  failed  it  will 
be  dried  looknng  and  black. 

Keep  the  stock  well  watered  and 
all  growth,  other  than  that  of  the 
inserted  bud,  cut  back.  Verv  little 
practice  will  enable  one  to  be  most 
successful  in  this  interesting  opera- 
tion. A  very  pretty  effect  can  be 
secured  by  working  various  Mtnds 
of  Roses  on  to  one.  For  instance, 
most  of  us  have  a,  yellow  Banksia 
growing  on  trellis  or  arch,  and 
this  Rose  is  a  first-class  stock. 
The  beauty  o"  the  Banksia  will  be 
increased  by  inserting  on  various 
parts  of  it  buds  of  Reine  Martte 
Henriette,  Climbing  Perle  des,  Jar- 
dins,  i  Noella  Nabonnand,  Bardon 
Job,  Monsieur  Desir,  Climbing  La 
France,  and  many  others. 

 ♦  ■ 

THE  '  WEIXCOMSl  '  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
EXPOSURE  RECORD  AND  DIARV  1913 

To  boil  down  into  one  handy  pocket 
volume  the  accumulated  photographic 
wisdom  of  the  year  and  of  preceding 
yearS  is  a  work  of  signal  utility  and 
one  which  should  win  the  gratitude  of 
all  photographers.  Such  a  task  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  1913  Edition 
of  the  Wellcome  Photographic  Exposure 
Record  which  is  just  published.  Among 
the  most  novel  features  are  the  descrip- 
tions of  new  methods  of  towing  prints 
green  and  blue,  by  the  use  of  '  Tabloid  ' 
toners.  There  are  also  some  interest- 
ing new  notes  on  the  technicjtuei  of  colour 
photography, and  on  modern  methods  in 
development,  including  a  table  of  times, 
temperatures  and  dilutions  for,  varying 
tones  by  simple  development  with 
'  Kytol.'  The  '  Wellcome  '  Exposure 
Calculator,  a  mechanical,  device  which 
permits  the  exposure)  for  any  subject 
under-  any  conditions  to  be  gauged  with 
remarkable  accuracy  and  ease,  is  at- 
tached to  the  cover  and  adds  greatly  to 
t  he    practical  value  of  the  book.  The 

Wellcome  '  Exposure  Record  may  be 
obtained  from  all  photographic  dealers 
and  booksellers,  and  at  all  railway 
bookstalls.      Price  in   Sydney  is  1/3. 


Druggifit— "  Do  you  want  the  soap 
scented1?"  Kid— "  No,  I'll  take  it 
with  me." 
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Fern  Fructification. 


Bv  Charles  T.  Druery  in  "  The 
Gardeners'  Magazine." 


Despite  the  immense  number  of 
species  of  ferns  and  their  great 
diversity  of  form  and  habits,  they 
are  characterised  throughout  by 
the  production  of  microscopic 
spores,  contained  as  a  rule  in  very 
small  receptacles  or  spore  cases, 
and  in  most  instances  these  are 
assembled  in  masses  of  small  di- 
mensions, i.e.,  dm  dot-like  hc*ips  or 
slender  lines.  In  this  respect  thev 
differ  very  marked!}  from  dower- 
ing plants,  which,  as  we  know, 
display  a  wonderful  diversity  in 
the  size  and  character  of  their 
seed  vessels  or  fruits,  and  even  in 
the  individual  seeds  themselves, 
which  range  in  size  from  very  tiny 
ones  up  to  huge  ones  like  the 
Seychelles  cocoanut,  as  large  as  a 
man's  head. 

There  is,  moreover,  an  essential 
difference  between  the  so-called 
fructification  of  the  two  classes  of 
plants,  since  while  the  dowering 
plants  produce  seeds  in  which,  by 
a;  process  of  fertilisation,  perfect 
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embryo  plaints  exist,  the  fern  spore 
is  not  so  constituted,  but  -4n  a 
single  envelope  or  shell,  and  only 
capable  of  producing1  a  small  green 
scale-like  growth  termed  a  pro- 
thallus,  upon  which  subsequently 
the  equivalents  of  llowers  of  two 
sexes  are  formed,  by  the  interac- 
tion of  which  a  seed  (or  seeds)  is 
fertilised  and  developed,  and  thus 
rendered  cap/able,  like,  other  seeds, 
of  protruding  roots  and  fronds, 
and  yielding  a  fresh  generation. 

These  pseudo-flowers  are  quite 
microscopic  in  size,  and  are  pro- 
duced on  the,  under  side  of  the  lit- 
tle scale  aforesaid,  the  male  llowers 
Iveine  scattered  as  small  spherical 
bodies  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
surface  amid  the  tiny  hairs  which 
serve  as  roots,  while  the  female 
llowers  form  a  little  cluster  on  a 
thickened  cushion  close  to  the  in- 
dentation of  the  heart-shaped 
scale.  At  the  base  of  eacn  of 
these  femaJe  llowers  there  is  an 
embryo  seed.  The  spherical  male 
llowers,  when  ripe,  burst  open  and 
liberate  a  gretot  number  of  very 
minute  tadpole-like  bodies  (an- 
therozoids), and  as  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  scale  is  usually  covered 
with  a  dew-like  deposit  of  water, 
these  little  bodies  are  enabled  to 
swim  about  in  it,  and  some  of 
them  eventually  reach  the  little 
cluster  aforesaid,  and  by  passing 
down  the  open  neck  of  the  arehe- 
bonia  or  female  llowers^  reach  the 
embryo  seed  and  fertilise  it.  A 
remarkable  feature  in  this  opera- 
tion is  that  the  antherozoids-.  actu- 
ally steer  their  way  in  the  right 
direct  on,  thus  displaying  volition. 
The  ,,seed  then  swells,  protrudes  a 
rootlet  and  a  first  frond,  and  the 
voting  fern  is ,  thus  launched  into 
existence. 

We  thus  perceive  that  the  main 
difference  between  aj  fern  and  '  a 
dowering,  plant  proper  is  the  pro- 
diiction  of  a  detached  spore  as  an 
intermediate  stage  between  the 
spore-bearing-  fern,  and  the  seed- 
bearing,  scale.  This  is  the  normal 
process  of  all  ferns  without  excep- 
tion, but  cases  have  been  discov- 
ered in  which  this  intermediate 
stage  is  cut  out,  as  it  were,  the 
fern  frond  developing  the  scale  di- 
rect either  at  the,  tips  of  its  divi- 
sions or  dorsallv  where  the  spores 
should  be,  and  although  these 
scales  must  be  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  soil  to  complete 
their  reproductive  functions,  never- 
theless, to  a  certain  extent,  they 
elevate  the  fern  concerned  to  the 
level  of  a  dowering  plant  proper,  a 
detachable  seed  alone  being  lack- 
ing. This  short  cut  is  termed 
aposporj*.  Another  short  cut, 
termed  apogamy,  is  arrived   at  in 


some  cases  by  a  non-sexual  bud  be- 
ing formed  on  the  scale  usually 
in  the  place  where  the  fcma,e 
llowers  should  be,  and  this  de- 
velops into  a  fern  w,thout  any 
sexual  interaction  occurring. 

From  a  consideration  of  the 
normal  process  of  fertilisation  we 
see  that  the  antherozoids  are 
equivalent  to  pollen  grains,  and 
in  the  .Maidenhair  tree  (Salisburia 
adiautiiolia)  we  find  a  still  exis- 
tent link  between  ferns  and  dow- 
ering plants,  since  not  only  bas 
this  tree  preserved  outward  evi- 
dence of  oribin,  in  the  shape  of 
leaves  exactly  resembling  the  divi- 
sions of  Maidenhair  hair  fronds  but 
our  Japanese  friends  have  dis- 
covered that  its  pollen  tubes,  just 
before  they  reach  the  embryo 
seeds,  actually  liberate  fern-like 
antherozoids  to  complete  the  fer- 
tilising process  ;  showing  that 
after  all  the  pollen  tube  is  simply 
an  elongated  chamnel  evolved  to 
enable  the  distance  between  the 
ilower  stigma  and  the  embryo 
seed  to  be  traversed  by  the  modi- 
lied  antherozoid  present  in  the  pol- 
len grain.  Drier  conditions,  no 
doubt,  led  to  this,  at  the  same 
time  as  the)-  led  to  the  general 
evolution  of  ilowering  plants  from 
primary  algae,  through  ferns  and 
fern  allies. 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  forms 
of  fructification  as  developed  upon 
fern  fronds  in  lieu  of  llowers  and 
seeds,  i.e.,  the  varied  arrangement 
of  the  spores.  This,  however,  is 
so  diverse  that  we  cannot  do  more 
in  this  paper  than  allude  to  a  few 
of  the  types.  Brojadly  speaking 
these  fall  into  eight  categories  : — 

1.  The  round  or  oval  uncovered 
or  covered  patches  of  spores  which 
distinguish  the  Polypodium  genus, 
and  the  Shield  ferns  and  Lastreas. 

2.  The  arrangement  in  lines  along 
the  veins,  as  in  the  •.  Aspleniums. 

3.  Continuous  lines  along  the  mar- 
gin as  in  the  Pteris  family.  4. 
Discontinuous  marginal  patches  as 
in  the  Adiantums.  5.  General 
distribution  in  sheets  over  the 
backs  of  the, fronds,  as  in  the 
Platyceriums  or  Stag's  Horn 
Ferns.  6.  Aggregation  of  the 
spores  on  special  parts  of  the 
fronds,  as  in  Osmunda  and  Ane- 
mia. 7.  Concentration  of  the 
spores  to  entirely  specialised 
fronds,  as  in  Blechnum,  Lomaria, 
Struthiopteris,  and,  8.  Bearing 
the  spores  in  receptacles  attached 
to  the  edges  of  the  frond  dli  visions, 
as  in  Davallia,  and  Tricho manes. 

Besides  these  modss  of  distribu- 
tion or  aggregation,  several  of  the. 
classes  are  varied  by  a  protective 
arrangement  cailled  the  indusium, 
which     accompanies     the  spore 
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patches,  and  in  their  young  state 
envelops  them.  This,  naturally, 
is  adapted  to  the  shape  of  the 
spore  heap,  being  round,  kidney 
shaped  or  dome  shaped,  in  -associ- 
ation with  dot-like  heaps.. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases 
the  little  vessels  (.sporangia)  con- 
taining the  spores  are  remarkably 
similar  in  make  despite  great  dii- 
ferences  in  their  arrangement. 
Tnev  consist  of  small  ovai  cap- 
sules, with  a  ribbed  stalk,  which 
passes  as  ai  ridge  up  tne  laacK, 
over  the  top,  ana  half- way  down 
tne  other  side,  like  the  riage  on  a 
nreman  s  helmet.  \\  hen  the  spores 
are  ripe,  this  ridge  contracts 
and  induces  such  a  scrain  tnat  at 
length 'it  tears  the  capsule  open 
at  its  terminal  point  and,  alter 
bending  slowly  backwards  for  some 
distance,  suddenly  jerks  the  upper 
half  so  violently  to  the  rear,  taat 
the  spores  i are.  scattered  far  and 
wide  bv  the  shock.  In  some  few 
genera  the  ring  runs  nearly,  hori- 
zontally round  the  capsule,  or  ex- 
ists only  in  ai  rudimentary  form, 
but  in  most  the 1  capsules  are  so 
similar  in  make  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  determine  their  species  by 
isolated  specimens.  A  qapsule  may 
contain  on  an  average  fifty  or  sixty 
spores,  and  as  a  spore  heap  may 
contain  hundreds  or  even  thou- 
sands of  capsules,  the  annual  crop 
of  an  ordinary  sized  fern  may  be 
estimated  at  millions,  and  even 
many  millions  of  spores.  The  cap- 
sules are  usually  brown,  and  the 
spores  a  darker  brown,  but  both 
vary  in  colour,  and  the  pores  vary 
in  make  far  more  than  the^  cap- 
sules, some  being  smoothly  oval, 
tome  ridged,  and  so  on.  in  the 
Osmunda  the  capsules  and  spores 
are  bright  green,  even  when  ripe, 
and  in  Polypodium  vulgare  they 
are  a  brilliant  orange-yellow ,  like 
gold  dust., 

We  have  already  seen  that  the 
fructification  of  ferns  is  provided 
lor  on  extremely  liberal  scale,  but 
this  numerical  liberality  as  regards 
the  spores  is  largely  increased  by 
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the  fact  that  not  onlv  is  the  little 
green  scale  produced  from  the  spore 
capable  of  producing  more  than 
one  fern,  since,  it  has  a  cluster  of 
embryo  seeds  embedded  in  it,  but 
it  has  also  in  many  cases  the 
faculty  of  budding  out  into  other 
scales,  each  one  of  which  is  com- 
plete in,  its  i  reproductive  capacity. 
Hence  the  spore  may,  though  it 
rarely  does,  produce  a  number,  of 
ferns  instead  of  merely  one,  as  a 
seed  would  do.  From  all  these 
considerations  we  arrive  at.  the 
fact  that  the  potential  annual  off- 
spring of  a  single  large  adult  fern 
may  be  estimated  at  hundreds  of 
millions,  a  fructification  which  is 
indeed  worthy  of  the  name,  and 
leaves  all  flowering  plants  far  in 
the,  rear. 

 ♦  

Capillary  Attraction, 


No  physical  property  is  more 
familiar  than  that  of  capillatrity, 
or  capillary  attraction.  When  a 
piece  of  sugar  is  held  with  one 
corner  dipping  in  a  cup  of  coffee, 
the  brown  liquid  quicKly  surtuses 
the  lump.  When  a  fresh  wick  is 
allowed  to  depend  into  the  oil- 
reservoir  of  a  lamp,  the  fluid 
speedily  travels  up  the  fabric. 
When  a  sheet  of  blotting  paper 
comes  in  contact  with  a  drop  of 
ink,  the  latter  rushes  into  it  with 
a  celerity  that  would  astonish  us 
were  we  not  familiar  with  the 
sight  from  our  copy-book  days 
onwajxls.  These  are  instances  of 
capillarity,  and  the  phenomenon  is 
dependent  upon  the  presence  of 
innumerable  very  fine  tubes  (Latin, 
capillus,  a  hair).  As  the  internal 
diameter  of  these  narrow  tubes 
increases,  so  does  the  power 
of  capillary  attraction  diminish. 
Myriads  of  such  tubes  exist  in  the 
soil  ;  and  the  finer  the  soil  the 
more  delicate,  and  conseqjnentlv 
the  more  efficient,  do  these  tubes 
become.  On  the  other,  hand,  the 
coarser  a  soil  is,  and  the  more 
inferior  the  j  tilth,  the  more- do  the 
delicate  narrow  tubes  give  place 
to  others  of  wider  bore. 

However  dry  /and  parched  a  cul- 
tivated soil  may  happen  to  be,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  dig  very  deep- 
ly before  moist  soil  is  reached.  By 
digging  to  a  much  greater  depth 
the  water  table,  or  line  of  water 
level  in  that  spot,  will  be  found; 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  from  the 
water-level  upwards  the  earth  is 
moist,  though  the  actual  soil  has 
lost  all,  0r  nearly  all,  its  moisture. 
Why  should  it  not  be  moist  up  to 
the  surface  ?  Is  it  because  the 
surface    is   so  largely  exposed  to 


evaporation?  Partly  so,  t  no  doubt; 
but  it.  is  a  question  not  so  much 
of  evaporation  as  of  capillarity, 
that  is,  of  tilth.  The  capillary 
tubes,  having  lost  most  of  their 
moisture  by  evaporation,  have 
crumbled  to  form  other  more  open 
tubes,  too  broad  for  the  waiter  to 
travel  along,  and  hence  the  sur- 
face soil  has  been  deprived  of  those 
myriads  of  minute  invisible  con- 
duits which  would  have  enabled  it 
to  continuously  draw  its  supplies 
of  moisture  from  the  reservoir  be- 
low. Had  the  surface  soil  been 
kept  in  a  state  of  fine  tilth — and 
this  c\an  be  done  ,by  stirring  it  suf- 
ficiently frequently — the  moisture 
would  have  travelled  up  from  be- 
low to  replace  that  which  evapor- 
ated. 

When  rain  falls  upon  the  soil, 
some  of  it  sinks  down  to  replenish 
the  stores  below  ;  but  during  the 
season  of  active  growth,  and  par- 
ticularly in  a  droughty  season, 
there  is  a  movement  of  moisture 
from  below  upwards.  This  mois- 
ture replaces  that  lost  at  the  sur- 
face by  evaporation  ;  and  its  di- 
rection is  such  that  it  tends  to 
keep  the  soluble  plant  food  where 
it  is  wanted,  that  is,  about  the 
roots  of  the  plants.  If  enough 
water  be  poured  into  a  saucer  in 
which  stands  a  flower-pot  full  of 
earth,  the  surface  of  this  mould 
will  at  length  become  moist,  and 
the  water  will  necessarily  have  tra- 
velled upwards  by  capillarity.  But 
here  another  important  point 
comes  in.  If  all  the  capillary  tubes 
are  open  to  the  surface,  evapora- 
tion ■  can  proceed  from  them  .  so 
freely  that  the  underground  store 
of  moisture  may  be1  insufficient  to 
supply  the  continuous  demand. 
Hence,  again,  it  is  desiraible  to 
keep  the  surface  soil  by  frequent 
stirring,  in  such  a  state  that  the 
capillary  tubes,  are  broken,  or  in- 
terrupted a  little  below  the  surface. 
In  this  case  the  mere  superficial 
covering  of  mould  acts  as  a  soil 
mulch;  and,  like  a  layer  of  leaves, 
or  grass,  or  farmyard  manure,  it 
protects  the  moisture  beneath. 
Hence,  an  occasional  slight  stir- 
ring of  the  superficial  soils  .  serves 
to  conserve  rather  than  to  dissi- 
pate the  underlying  moisture.  — 
From  Fream's  "  Soils  and.  their 
Properties."  ,  i 

 ♦  ■ 

Father  (impressively)  :  Suppose  I 
shodld  be  taken  away  suddenly,  what 
would  become  of  your  my  boy  ? 

Irreverent  Son  :  I'd  stay  here.  The 
Question  is,  what  would  become  of 
you  ? 
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Vegetable  Garden. 


Notes  for  December. 


—  Some  Hints  for  Warm  Districts 
with  Water.  — 

Where  water  is  not  available, 
the  gardener  may  as  well  keep  his 
seed  as  plant  it  now,  except  in 
picked  moist  places.  Where  he  cr.ai 
water,  it  is  not  too  late  to  plant 
melons,  cucumbers,  tomatoes^  cap- 
sicums, and  French  beans.  Indeed, 
cucumbers  can  be  planted  with 
success  in  Adelaide  up  to  the  new 
year,  and  French  beans  up  to  the 
end  of  January,  and  still  have 
time  to  give  a  late  and  good 
crop.  The  new  year  is,  however, 
late  enough  as  a  rule.  The  latter 
sowing  producing  beans  until  June. 
Plenty  of  water  and  manure  are  the 
secrets  of  good  bean  and  cucumber 
plants. 

Give  plenty  of  water  to  Jerusar 
lem  artichokes,  and  if  the  ground 
is  not  rich  give  them  liquid  man- 
ure with  the  water.  They  are  gross 
feeders,  and  will  take  plenty  of 
feeding. 

Now  is  the  important  time  to 
feed  and  water  the  asparagus  beds. 
Give  them  a  top-dressing  of  nitrate 
of  soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia  at 
the  rate  of  2lbs.  to  the  rod,  and 
plenty  of  water.  It  must  be  kept 
in  mind  that  the  next  season's 
crop  of  shoots  are  being  formed 
nowt  and  on  the  feeding  which  you 
give  the  beds  this  season  will  de- 
pend the  crop  you  will  get  next. 
The  grower  must  not  think  that 
because  he  stops  cutting  the  need 
for  attention  is  over.  Feed  now, 
water  now,  and  thus  produce 
strong,  vigorous,  plants,  which  will 
give  fat  shoots  next  spring.,  This 
rule  applies  to  many  things  besides 
asparagus  ;  but,  of  course,  only  to 
perennial  plants. 

As  the  fruit  flowers  begin  to 
mature  on  melons,  trombones, 
pumpkins,  marrows,  and  cucum- 
bers, it  is  often  a  good  plan  to 
pinch  out  the  ends  of  the  side 
runners.  Only  the  tender  end  need 
be  removed  ;  -  but  this  will  often 
result  in  a  better  setting  of  fruit. 
It  is  also  a  good  plan  when  fine 
fruit  is  desired  to  limit  the  num- 
ber of  runners  and  the  number  of 
fruits  on  each.  Some  readers  may 
not  know  that  there  are  two  kinds 
of  flowers  on  melon  and  cucumber 
plants.  The  male  flowers  have 
short  stalks,  and  are  provided  with 
stamens,  but  no  pistils.  The  female 
flowers  have  long  stalkis,  with  rudi- 
mentary melons  or  cucumbers,  and 


have  pistils,  but  no  stamens.  It 
is  these  only  which  can  develop 
into  fruits. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  fracture 
the  necks  of  onions  to  cause  them 
to  "  bull)  "  well.  The  bulb  is  chief- 
ly formed  from  the  nutrient  ma- 
terial in  the  green  plant.  Rending 
the  top  over  mav  hasten  the  pass- 
ing of  the  nutr  ents,  and  thus  cause 
earlier  maturity,  but  if  so  it  will 
be  at  the  cost  of  full  development. 
Such  work  is  quite  unnecessary, 
and  often  injurious.  If  plants  start 
to  run  to  seed  nip  off  the  flower 
heads  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
the  onion  will  swell  and  mature 
properly.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  onion  is  naturally  ia  bulb- 
ous biennial.  The  first  season 
it  devotes  all  its  energies  to  first 
forming  leaves  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  then  to  storing  nutrient 
matter  in  a  bulb,  which  we  call  an 
onion.  The  second  season  the  ma- 
terial so  stored  is  used  in  develop- 
ing the  flower,  stalk  flower,  and 
finally  the  seed.  In  our  climate 
these  two  seasons  may  be  crowhed 
into  one  year,  and  when  the  plants 
are  grown  out  of  season  there  is  a 
tendency  that  way  ;  but  if  the 
flower  head  be  nipped  off  as  soon 
as  it  appears  a  normal  develop- 
ment wilhtake  place. 

In  growing  summer  vegetables  in 
dry  districts  or  anywhere  where 
water  has  to  be  applied  and  the 
drainage  is  good,  I  find  it  a  satis- 
factory plan  to  make  the  vegetable 
bed  rather  lower  than  the  sur- 
rounding leyel  of  the  garden.  This 
plan  saves  water  as.  well  as  ren- 
ders its  application  easier.  In  wet 
soil  the  opposite  plan  is  to  be 
advised.  Under  such  conditions 
the  bed  should  be  raised  to  ensure 
good  drainage. 

French  beans,  cucumbers,  and 
sweet  melons  like  plenty  of  mois- 
ture and  plentv  of  rich  manure. 
They  should  be  plented  on  very 
rich  soil,  or  have  liberal  doses  of 
liquid  manure.  The  marrow  may 
be  treated  the  same  way,  but 
water  melons  and  pie  melons  are 
not  gross  feeders,  and  give  best 
results  in  land  which  ha®  not  been 
overdosed  with  stable  manure,  and 
is  not  too  wet.  A  sandy  patch  of 
natural  soil  with  a  moist  subsoil 
suits  them  splendidly. 

—  What  May  be  done  in  Decem- 
ber. — 

Early  Districts. — Sow  seed  of 
salad  plants  only  in  suitable  damp 
places — lettuce,  radish,  mustard, 
cress,  onions,  etc.     Supply  liquid 


manure  to  growing  crops.  Dig 
potatoes  and  gather  onions  as  they; 
ripen,  and  don't  expose  them  to 
the  sun.  Plant  successions  of 
French  lieans  and  cucumbers.  Give 
sweet  melons  water  and  liquid 
manure,  but  not  too  much  if  high 
quality  melons  are  required  ;  too 
much  water  gives  watery  fruit. 
Stop  cutting  asparagus,  but  give 
water  to  mature  tops.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  month  prepare  seed 
beds  for  raising  early  cabbage, 
cauliflower,  and  onion  plants. 

Late  Cool  Districts. — All  kinds  of 
vegetables  may  be  planted  with 
success.  Plant  out  cabbages,  cauli- 
flowers, and  celery,  plant  potatoes. 
Try  late  sowings  of  melons,  cu- 
cumbers. Sow  peas,  beans,  car-| 
rots,  parsnips,  turnips,  beet. 
Apply  water  as  required.  Keep  the 
soil  stirred  and  weeds  down. 

—  ♦  

Tomato  Culture. 

A     large    and    very  successful! 
grower  writes  : — "  The  tomato  is 
of  somewhat  easy  culture,  especial-) 
ly  if  vou  will  bear  in  mind  and  act  I 
upon    one    or  two  rules.  Briefly 
stated,  they  are  as  iollow  : — Avoid, 
starting  your  crop  in  a    soil  rich 
with  recent  manure  ;  give  plenty  of  • 
room  for  each,  plant,  and  keep  the, 
roots  well  supplied  with  moisture; 
by    heavy    waterings    while  the; 
fruits     are    swelling.     These  are 
three  cardinal  points.    Neglect  any 
of  them  and  the  result  will  be  as 
follows  : — I.     If  the    soil    is  very 
rich,  a  luxuriant  growth  of  haulm 
and  leaf  will  be  made,  and  the  fruit 
will  be  very  late  in   forming.  2. 
If  the  plants  are  over-crowded,  the 
foliage  will  become  mildewed  and 
yellow,  and  the  blossoms  instead 
of  forming  fruit  will  drop  off.  3. 
If  the  plants  are  allowed   to  lack 
water  the  fruit  will  be  small,  and 
the  supply  will  cease  much  earlier 
than  should  be  the  case  in  a  well- 
ordered    plantation.      The  vines 
thrive  best  with  plenty  of  air  and 
sunlight  between  the  branches  when 
in  full  growth.     The  vines  may  be 
either   trained    to   trellises  about 
5ft.  high  or    allowed    to,  spread 
themselves    out    on    the  ground. 
Where  practicable,  and    in  small 
gardens,  trellises  are  the  best  on 
account    of  the  greater    crop  ob- 
tained bVv.  trellising,   as  well  as  the 
neat  appearance  of  the  plantation, 
though  of  course  it  entails  a  little 
extra  trouble.    Where  they  are  al- 
lowed to  spread  on  the  ground,  a 
certain  proportion  of  the    fruit  is 
ways  lost  through  rotting  during 
rainy  weather.     With  a  trellis  it 
is  njecessarv  to  tie  tip    all  shoots 
e&refully  and  evenly,  or  they  may 
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be  injured  bv  strong  winds.  Re- 
move all  the  lateral  growth,  that 
is  the  shoots  that  will  appear  in 
the  axis  of  the  leaf.  Let  the  leader 
and  sub-leaders  be  tied  and  spread 
out  till  they  cover  the  trellis  and 
reach  the  top  wire  and  stake,  and 
then     stop     these     leaders  also. 

this  time  if  vou  have  attended 
to  the  former  rules,  you  should 
have  a  fine  lot  of  small  fruit 
swelling-.  Hind,  now  is  the  time 
to  look  carefullv  to  the  watering, 
also  to  commence  feeding  the  crop 
either  with  liquid  manure,  which 
should  be  applied  weak  and  fre- 
quently, or  bv  putting  on  a  heavy 
mulch  of  o-ood  stable  manure  after 
dressing  the  beds  with  some  good 
artificial  fertilizer.  Watering  and 
the  rains  will  wash  the  juices 
down  to  the  roots,  and  the  mulch 
will  prevent  the  sun  from  baking 
the  surface  of  the  beds.  As  the 
growth  progresses  it  mav  be  found 
expedient  to  remove  a  leaf  here 
and  there  to  allow  a  free,'  current 
of  air  between  the  branches,  but 
the  less  of  this  the  better.  Watch 
the  bunches  of  fruit,  and  if  you 
see  anv  danger  of  them  breaking 
down  carefully  loop  them  up  to  the 
trellis,  so  that  the  flow  of  sap 
alone  the  fruit .  stems  may  not  be 
checked,  otherwise  the  fruit  will 
not  be  so  fine.  If  the  cultivator 
prefers  to  grow  his  crop  without 
the  aid  of  supports  the  growth  of 
the  vines  should  be  regulated  by 
carefully  stopping  each  shoot  at  a 
joint  beyond  a  bunch  of  blossom, 
and  continue  this  process  until  a 
fair  crop  of  fruit  is  set.  It  is  ad- 
visable to  make  two  or  three  suc- 
cessive plantations  of  tomatoes,  in 
order  to  keep  a  supply  through  *thg 
entire  summer,  rather  than  depend 
upon  the  one  sowing  for  the  whole 
season,  as  it  will  generally  be 
found  that  plants  deteriorate  after 
they  have  carried  a  fair  crop." 
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Notes  for  the  Month. 


Budding  fruit  trees  (also,  Roses) 
may  be  done  freely  this  month. 

Citrus  trees  may  still  be  planted 
out  ;  but  as  a  rule  it  is  better  to 
wait  until  March  before1  doing  so. 

After  loquat  trees  have  fruited, 
the  old  fruit  stalks  should  be  cut 
off  down  to  an  active  bud. 

Young  trees  planted  last  winter 
should  have  every  care.  Cultivate 
well,  water  if  at  all  necessary  and 
practicable.  Rub  off  all  unneces- 
sary shoots  as  they  appear. 

Start  summer  pruning  for  the 
forming  of  fruit  spurs  on  the  apple 
and  pear  as  soon  as  your  condi- 
tions will  admit. 

Keep  the  centres  of  all  trees  open 
to  permit  of  the  proper  maturing 
of  the  wood.  You  can  tell  this  by 
the  color  of  the  foliage.  It  should 
be  of  a  dark  green.  Should  the 
leaves  inside  the  trjee,  and  especi- 
ally near  the  bottom,  be  of  a  light 
green  or  yellowish  green  color, 
there  is  not  light  enough,  and 
enough  of  the  twigs  should  be  re- 
moved or  cut  back  to  let  in  the 
light.  If  there  be  lack  of  light, 
the  twigs  and  leaves  are  not  only 
of  no  use,  but  are  a  source  of 
weakness,  so  that  in  order  to  per- 
mit some  to  mature  properly  all 
surplus  ones  must  be  removed. 
 4  

Plant  Material. 


One  of  the  most  curious  facts 
which  appeal  to  the  student  of 
vegetation  is  the  size  and  solidity 
of  the  structures  which  Nature 
manages  to  create  as  compared 
with  the  amount  of  really  solid 
material  involved.  It  is  by  no 
means  an  exceptional  case  to  find 
on  analysis  that  considerably  over 
ninety  per  cent,  is  water  pure  and 
simple,  four  or  five  per  cent,  of 
solid  material  sufficing  indeed  for 
gourds,  cucumbers,  and  similar 
fruits,  the  great  mass  of  liquid 
being  permeated  with  cell  walls 
and  fibres  in  such  a  fashion  that 
its  character  is  almost  entirely  lost 
sight  of  until  we  evaporate  the 
water  and  find,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  loofah  gourd,  a  thin  skin  filled 
with  a  lax,  springy  network,  and 
with  a  featherweight  replacing  that 
of  a  heavy  massive  club.  It  is 
doubtless  due  to  such  econoinv 
that  we  see  such  marvellously 
rapid  growth  as  obtains  in  the 
banana,  for  instance.  The  im- 
mense fruits  of  the  banana,  weigh- 
ing, perhaps,  a  hundredweight, 
hanging  suspended  from     a  plant 


fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high,  with 
immense  leaves  and  a  trunk  some 
two  feet  in  circumference,  appeal 
to  the  ideas  of  dwellers  in  em- 
perate  climes  as  the  culminating 
result  of  years  of  growth. 

With  this  our  heaviest  temperate 
fruit  crops  cannot  compare,  though 
they  have  the  benefit  of  presum- 
ably a  much  more  extended  root 
system.  How  a  plant  can  gather 
in  sufficient  material  from  air  and 
soil  for  such  a  task  is  ia  mystery, 
and  the  energy  developed  in  the 
shape  of  assimilation  and  cellular 
structure  is  simply  marvellous. 
When,  indeed,  we  take  in  imagina- 
tion a  birdseye  view  of  the  earth's 
surface,  with  its  immense  forests 
and  vast  areas  covered  with  lesser 
vegetation,  it  becomes  difficult  to 
comprehend  how  the  supply  of  raw 
material,  especially  that  of  the 
carbonic  acid  in  the  air,  is  main- 
tained age  after  age  in  undiminish- 
ed quantities.  A  very  definite  per- 
centage of  the  carbon  thence  de- 
rived is  absorbed  as  woody  ma- 
terial, a  part  of  which  is  annually 
locked  up  in  the  soil,  and  hence 
taken,  as  it  were,  out  of  circula- 
tion. The  animal  world  is  sup- 
posed to  restore  the  balance  by  re- 
versing the  process,  i.e.,  giving  out 
carbonic  acid  instead  of  absorbing 
it,  but  this  operation  is  out  of  all 
proportion  in  its  extent  to  that 
which  it  is  supposed  to  counterbal- 
ance, and  it  might  safely  be  assert- 
ed that 1  the  vegetable  world  would 
continue  to  thrive  though  the  ani- 
mal one  ceased  to  exist,  for  with 
the  very  rare  exceptions  of  carni- 
vorous plants,  the  one  appears  to 
be  entirely  Independent  of  the 
other  ;  though  such  independence  is 
not  shared  by  the  animal.  This 
remark,  however,  only  holds  good 
.so  far  as  the  inter-relations  with 
the  aerial  gas  supply  is  con- 
cerned. Natural  life  would  be 
different  from  that  with  which 
we  are  acquainted. 
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#  The  Passion  Frt»it  # 


Though  imported  in,  compara- 
tively speaking,  considerably  quan- 
tities, and  grown  to  some  extent 
in  South  Australia,  this  fruit  has 
not  yet  attained  the  position  in  the; 
popular  estimation,  which  one 
would  have  expected  for  so  delici- 
ous an  addition  to  our  more  com- 
mon fruit  supplies.  The  price,  no 
doubt,  - and  the  fact  tli*a  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  irregularity  in  the 
supply  no  doubt  accounts  for  this, 
but  seeing  that  it  is  so  easily 
grown  and  so  abundant  a  eropper, 
it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
more  growers  have  not  gone  in 
for  passion  vines  on  commercial 
lines.  Possibly  the  but  that  it  is 
a  short  lived  plant,  that  it  is  often 
past  its  prime  at  am  age  at  which 
some  fruit  trees  are  scarcely  in 
bearing,  may  partly  account  for 
this.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should 
be  remembered,  that  it  fruits  the 
second  year  from  seed,  and  that 
a  plantation  can  be  renewed  at 
bttle  expense.  No  home  fruit 
garden  should  be  considered  com- 
plete without  at  least  a  couple  ol 
plants,  which,  if  placed  in  a  iairly 
sheltered  position  and  kept  well 
fed  and  well  watered,  will  provo  to 
be  about  the  most  profitable  plants 
in  the  garden.  Under  such  condi- 
tions they  are  sometimes  extraor- 
dinarily prolific,  yielding  crops 
which  calculated  ait  acre  rates 
would  show  returns  which  would 
make  even  a  successful  orange 
grower  envious.  Plants  can  be 
procured  and  put  out  now.  They 
will  need  some  extra  care  in  the 
way  of  shading  and  watering  if  we 
got  a  sudden  burst  of  heat  before 
they  are  estabhshed. 

To  anyone  interested  in  the 
matter  on  bigger  lines  the  follow- 
ing article  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  W. 
J.  Allen,  in  the  N.S.W.  Gazette, 
will  be  of  interest.  Mr.  Allen 
writes  : — 

Although  this  fruit  is  not  grown 
so  extensively  as  it  should  be 
throughout  the  many  districts  on 
the  coast  where  it  will  do  well,  it 
nevertheless  plays  quite  an  im- 
portant part  in  some  of  the  young 
citrus  orchards  in  the  County  of 
Cumberland,  on  the  Penang  Moun- 
tain, and  around  the  Gosford 
district,  where  it  is  frequently 
planted  among  the  trees.  As  it 
begins  to  bear.vcrv  early,  growers 
are  enabled  to  make  considerably 
more  from  this  crop  than  pays  for 
the  working  of  the  orchard  until 
the  vounsr  trees  begin  to  produce 
crops  of  fruit,  which  they  invari- 
ably do  after  the  third  or  fourth 
year. 


Generally  speaking,  the  vines  are 
most  productive  before  having  at- 
tained to  four  or  live  years  of  age. 
After  that  period  they  begin  to 
lose  vigour  and  gradually  die  out, 
or  cea6e  to  be  very  profitable,  and 
are  in  consequence  removed.  The 
trellis  and  wires  which  were  used 
for  their  support  are  removed 
from  among  the  trees,  and  in  many 
instances  are  used  for  a  similar 
purpose  in  a  new  portion  of  the 
orchard  which  the  grower  may  be 
plamting  out,  as  a  great  number  ol 
growers  who  possess  fair-sized 
holdings  are  continuaJlv  clearing 
more  land  and  increasing  the  size 
of  their  orchards. 

The  passion-vine  is  found  to 
thrive  well  on  many  classes  of  soil 
— some  so  poor  that  one  is  led  to 
wonder  how  anything  could  be 
profitably  grown  on  it.  On  the 
light  sandstone  and  poorer  coastal 
country  there  is  no  other  fruit 
which  will  give  the  same  return 
as  this,  and  with  proper  working 
and  heavy  manuring,  it  is  wonder- 
ful the  amount  of  fruit  that  cam 
be  taken  from  an  acre  of  such 
vines.  The  area  planted  is  com- 
paratively small,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, the  fruit  usually  commands 
very  high  prices.  As  an  addition 
to  i  a  fruit  .salad  there  is  no  flaivoui 
that  can  surpass  it,  and  when 
eaten  with  cream  it  rivals  the 
most  delicious  of  strawberries.  If 
this  fruit  were  known  in  Great 
Britain  and  America,  I  venture  to 
say  that  there  would  be  an  un- 
limited demand  for  it,  if  once  we 
were  successful  in  landing  it  in 
those  countries  in  large  quan- 
tities. 

Some  few  years  back  a  few  oases 
were  packed  and  exported,  arriv- 
ing' in  London  in  good  condition, 
but  somewhat  shrivelled,  and,  in 
consequence,  when  put  up  at  auc- 
tion were  sold  at  a^verv  low  price, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  trade 
did  not  know  the  fruit,  and  ima- 
gined them  worthless,  owing  to 
their  shrivelled  appearance.  Later 
on,  however,  a  gentleman  from 
Australia  seeing  them,  introduced 
them  among  some  of  his  friends, 
who  thereupon  bought  them  readi- 
lv  at  a  high  price  per  dozen.  How- 
ever, at  the  present  time  the  sup- 
ply is  not  equal  to  the  demand, 
and  in  my  opinion  if  twice  the 
quantity  were  grown  it  would 
command  good  prices. 

—  Location  of  Vineyard.  — 

In  selecting  a  site  for  the  plant- 
ing of  a  vineyard,  one  of  the  im- 
portant points  to  keep  in  view  is 


to  avoid  a  district  or  situation 
where  frosts  are  at  all  sever©  or 
of  frequent  occurrence,  in  the  win- 
ter. There  is  one  thing  which  this 
vine  will  not  stand,  and  that  is 
severe  frosts  ;  and  the  Easter, 
winteT,  and  spring  crops  are  thoiae 
which  are  in  most  demand.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  time  there  is  a 
superabundance  of  oth/etr  fruit*,  and 
hence  the  consumption  of  the  pas- 
sion-fruit is  not  so  great,  but  from 
Easter  until  Christmas  time  there 
is  a  splendid  market  for  all  well 
grown  fruit.  It  is  during  part  ol 
this  I  time  that  we  have  our 
coldest  weather,  and  a  severe  frost 
or  two  would  destroy  the  whole 
crop,  and  in  all  probability  kill  the 
vine  back  to  the  root. 

The  chief  feature  about  the  pas- 
sion-vine, is  its  habit  of  producing 
two  crops  per  annum.  The  summer 
crop  comes  in,  about  February  or 
March,  when  the  market  is  usually 
well  supplied  with  other  fruits,  and 
prices  are  necessarily  low.  The 
winter  crop  is  ready  for  pulling 
when  other  fruits  are  are  not  so 
plentiful  on  the  market.  The  prac- 
tice of  the  growers,  has,  therefore, 
been  to  secure  a  heavy  .  winter 
crop  by  pruning  away  the  summer 
crop  when  about  half-grown  ;  or 
generally  speaking,  about  the 
month  of  November.  This  stimu- 
lates the  vines  to  throw  out  fresh 
fruiting  laterals  for  the  winter. 

The  next  point  of  importance  is' 
to  put  the  land  in  thorough  order 
before  planting,  and  in  places 
where  it  is  very  sour  and  deficient 
in  lime,  which  it  mostly  is  on  our 
coastal  country  where  the  passion- 
fruit  is  grown,  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  give  the  land  at  least 
half  a  ton  of  good  lime  to  the  acre. 

—  Planting.  — 

...The  vines  should  be  planted  out 
about  August  or  September,  when 
the  ground  is  in  good  condition. 

In  raising  or  purchasing  young 
plants,  either  secure  the  seed  from 
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the  very  best  fruit  which  has  been 
raised  on  good,  strong,  healthy 
vines,  or  buy  plants  from  a  reli- 
able person  who  has  been  most 
careful  in  his  selection,  and  in  this 
wav  avoid,  as  far  as  possible, 
starting  the  vineyard  with  plants 
which  might  perchance  have  any 
hereditary  weakness. 

The  seed  isv  sown  in  February. 
The  rows  should  be  30  inches  to 
3  feet  apart,  and  the  seed  every 
inch  or  so  in  the  row,  afterwards 
thinning-  out  to  3  inches  apart  to 
make  good  stocky  plants.  One 
half-case  of  fruit  dealt  with  in'  this 
wav  is  sufficient  for  planting  an 
acre. 

The  trellis  on  which  the  vines 
are  to  depend  for  support  might 
with  advantage  be  erected  just 
before  the  vines  are  planted,  as  by 
so  doing  the  poles  or  stakes  up 
which  the  vines  are  to  climb,  until 
they  are  firmlv  fixed  to  the  wires 
overhead,  might  be  placed  in  the 
hole  in  which  the  vine  is  planted, 
and  the  top  of  same  secured  to 
wire  at  the  top. 

In  erecting  the  trellis,  the  posts 
should  be  6  feet  6  inches  long, 
firmly  set  to  a  depth  in  the  ground 
of  1 8  inches,  and  placed  at  dis- 
tances of  about  24  feet  apart,  or 
at  furthest  32  feet  in  the  row. 
On  the  tops  of  these  postts  are 
tightly  stretched,  at  a  distance  ol 
6  inches  apart,  two  strong  No.  8 
galvanized  iron  wires.  The  rows 
should  run  north  and  south,  so 
that  they  get  the  sunlight  on  both 
sides.  The  rows  are  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  tree  rows,  or 
when  alone,  10  feet  apart,  witihjthe 
vines  every  12  feet  in  the  rows, 
thus  requiring  about  363  plants  to 
the  acre. 

The  ••  ounor  vine  is  trained  with  a 
single  stem  up  the  stakes  until  it 
reaches  the  wires,  when  it  is  al- 
lowed to  throw  out  from  two  to 
four  leaders,  which  are  trained  to 
run  either  wav  on  the  wires.  As 
the  vine  puts  forth  further  forowth, 
the  main  leaders  and  laterals  are 
trained  along  the  wires,  and  after 
the  second  summer's  growth  carry 
a  heavy  crop  of  fruit. 

—  Manuring.  — 
Without  judicious  manuring  there 
are  very  few  districts  where  the 
growing  of  this  fruit  would  prove 
highly  satisfactory,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  those  growers  who  are 
giving  the  most  attention  to  this 
important  adjunct  are  the  ones 
who  are  making  the  greatest 
Profits  out  of  the  industry.  It  has 
become  a  recognised  fact  that 
liberal  dressings  of  manure  must 
be  used  from  the  time  of  planting 


until  the  plants  cease  to  be  pro- 
ductive. Generally  speaking,  the 
stronger  and  more  vigorous  the 
vine  the  sooner  it  begins  bearing, 
the  better  are  the  crops,  the  life 
of  the  vine  will  be  prolonged,  and 
naturally  the  plant  will  be  more 
healthy  than  if  poorly  nourished. 

On  making  inquiry  among  the 
different  growers,  I  found  that 
scarcely  any  two  of  them  were 
usin°-  the  same  mixture.  Some,  on 
the  lighter  soils,  were  using  con- 
siderable quantities  of  blood  and 
bone  with  a  little  potash  ;  others 
were  using  bone,  superphosphate, 
and  potash  ;  while  others  were 
using  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
dried  blood,  superphosphate  and 
sulphate  of  potash,  etc.;  and  judg- 
ing from  the  appearance  of  the 
different  vines,  all  with  very  grati- 
fying results. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Guthrie,  Chemist  of 
this  Department,  gives  the  follow- 
ing in  his  Bulletin  No.  17—"  For- 
mulae for  Preparing  Fertilisers  "i: — 

—  For  Passion  Vines.  — 

From  a  number  of  experiments 
carried  out  with  the  manuring  of 
passion-vines  in  the  Glenorie  (Cum- 
berland) district  the  following 
mixture  was  found  to  be  the  most 
satisfactory  ' — 

Quantities  to  make  half  a  ton- 
Sulphate  of  ammonia,  5%  cwt.  ; 
Superphosphate,  3  cwt.  ;  Sulphate 
of  potash,  1%  cwt.  ;  equals  10  cwt. 
This  mixture  contains — Nitrogen, 
11  per  cent.  ;  Phosphoric  acid,  5 
per  cent,  fall  water-soluble)  ;  Pot- 
ash, 7.8  per  cent.  This  is  applied 
at  the  rate  of  4ft  s.  to  each  vine. 
Each  vine  will  thus  receive — 7023s. 
nitrogen,  3r{ozs.  phosphoric  acid, 
.Sozs.  potash,  at  a  cost  of  under 
5d.  per  vine. 

When  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen 
it  should  be  picked  at  least  twice 
a  week.  It  will  keep  well  in  a 
cool  dry  place,  but  I  would  recom- 
mend marketine  every  week. 

—  Grading  and  Packing.  — 

All  badly  formed  and  inferior 
fruit  is  discarded,  and  the  better 
fruit  is  mostly  packed  in  layers, 
so  that  when  opened  at  the  mar- 
kets it  presents  a  good  appear- 
ance. Tn  grading,  colour  as  well 
as  size  are  taken  into  considera- 
tion, and  badly  coloured  fruits 
are  sorted  out  and  packed 
separately. 

The  quality  of  the  passionHFruit 
grown  in  this  State  is  all  that  can 
be  desired,  but  the  industry  does 
not  receive  the  attention  it  de- 
serves, and  growers  might,  with 
advantage,    turn    their  attention 


more  to  the  production  of  this 
popular  fruit. 

In  conclusion,  the  passion-vine 
provided  the  site  and  soil  are  suit- 
able, is  easily  grown,  cheaply 
maintained,  and  forms  a  valuable 
means  of  providing  early  returns 
until  the  orchard  begins  to  bear. 

There  is  no  question  that  very 
creditable  work  is  being  done  by 
many  of  the  Cumberland  growers, 
all  of  whom  show  that  they  have 
a  proper  grasp  of  their  work,  and 
that  they  find  fruit-growing  in  the 
Cumberland  district  a  very  profit- 
able industry.  Most  of  them  are 
large  growers  of  citrus  as  well  as 
passion-fruit,  and  they  keep  them- 
selves thoroughly  abreast  of  the 
times.  There  are  many  such 
growers  throughout  the  same 
county  who  take  a  pride  in  their 
orchards,  and  the  quality  of  the 
fruit  which  thev  are  able  to  put 
upon  the  market,  and  who  at,  the- 
yearly  balancing  of  accounts,  find 
that  their  labour  has  not,  been  in 
vain,  but  that  the  balance  in  the 
bank  has  been  very  materially  in- 
creased. 
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Has  Removed  to  19  PIUIK  STREET 
PrWate  Address :  (3  doors  from  King  William  Street). 

117  ANUAS  STREET. 


Subsoiling  with  Explosives  at 
Wentworth. 

In  the  current  issue  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Gazette  of  N.S.W.,  under 
heading-  Subsoiling  with  Explosives 
at  Wentworth,  it  is  reported  that 
a  demonstration  in  subsoiling  was 
eftven  on  9th  August  last,  the  ex- 
plosive used  being  Monobel  pow- 
der, for  which  Messrs  Dalgety  and 
Co.  are  the  agents.  There  is  hard- 
pan  on  the  area,  averaging  from 
6  to  8  inches  in  thickness,  but  ex- 
tending in  places  to  a  depth  of  2 
feet  6  inches. 

In  one  place,  where  the  hardpan 
extends  to  about  2  feet,  a  hole  was 
put  down  12  inches,  and  one  plug 
of  Monobel  exploded.  This  just 
blew  out  the  earth  and  left  a  hole 
the  size  of  a  hole  that  would  be 
dug  out  for  planting  a  young  tree, 
at  the  same  time  shattering  the 
"•round  all  round  for  about  T2 
inches.  The  next  plug  was  put 
down  18  inches  ;  this  threw  out 
verv  little  earth,  but  the  earth  was 
cracked  for  about  2  feet  6  inches 
all  round  the  hole,  and  left  fairly 
loose.  Another  similar  charge  put 
down  2  feet,  just  near  the  bottom 
of  the  hardpan,  seemed  to  do  verv 
TOod  work.  The  whole  surface  for 
about  6  feet  in  diameter  was  seen 
to  rise  up  several  inches,, and  Mr. 
Burburv  pushed  the  handle  of  a 
shovel  down  about  2  feet  6.  inches, 
near  the  centre  of  the  hole,  with- 
out anv  trouble.  The  next  charge 
was  put  down  about  2  feet  6 
inches,  but  this  was  netting  into 
softer  "round,  and  the  hardpan  was 
not  broken  up  so  well. 

A  double  charge  at  2  feet  did 
splendid  work,  cracking-  the  ground 
all  round  for  about  4  feet,  and  on 
opening  up  with  a  shovel,  a  hole 
about  18  inches  in  diameter  was 
found  at  a  depth  of  2  feet. 

Mr.  Burburv  (superintendent  of 
the  Wentworth  Irrigation  Areas) 
regards  these  experiments  as  very 


successful.  The  groundi  was  solid 
clav  from  the  surface,  and  3  inches 
down  it  was  as  hard  and  drv  as 
if  baked  in  a  fire,  so  that  it  was 
difficult  to  get  a  hole  down  with  a 
2-inch  auger.  On  another  block, 
where  the  hardpan  was  only  from 
6  to  10  inches  thick,  half  a  plug 
gave  splendid  results. 

 ♦  

"  I  HAVE  PROVED  CLEMENTS  TONIC 
A  MOST  VALUABLE  MEDICINE,   A  NT) 
ADD  MY  TESTIMONY." 

The  young  and  the  old  alike  benefit  by 
this  medicine.  Its  secret  in  renewing 
health  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  keeps  the 
stomach  healthy,  thereby  laying  the 
foundation  of  new  strength,  regular 
functional  action  of  the  bowels,  liver, 
and  kidneys.  For  debility,  wasting 
diseases,  biliousness,  sick  headache,  weak- 
ness, indigtestdon,  constipation,  low 
spirits,  nervous  breakdown,  poorness  of 
blood,  loss  of  sleep  and  rest,  it  is  of 
great  value.  Here  is  a  letter  v,.>rth 
reading  by  all  those  in  ill-health  r — 

"4  Yarra-plaoe, 

"*  South  Melbourne.  7/6/11. 

CLEMENTS  TONIC,  LTD. 

"  I  am  glad  to  add  my  testimony  to 
Clements  Tonic.  I  have  proved  it  a 
valuable1  medicine.  Three  years  ago  my 
liver  was  out  of  order,  and  caused)  great 
pain  around  the  shoulders.  My  head 
was  also  affected.  At  times  I  would 
become  quite  dazed.  More  than  once, 
while  going  to  the  city,  I  have  been 
overtaken  with  those  fits,  and  had  to 
return  home.  My  sight  and  memory 
were  injured.  Sometimes  I  could  not 
recollect  what  day  of  the  week  it  was. 
I  was  fortunate*  in  getting  Clements 
Tonic     recommended     to    me.       It  was 


give>  such  a  good  reputation  by  my 
neighbours  and  I  soon  proved  its  worth, 
for  my  digestive  organs  became  perfect 
after  using  five  bottles.  Also  my  nerves 
became  steady  and  strong.  My  memory 
is  us  good  as  ever,  thanks  to  Clements 
Tonic. 

'(Signed).   JOHN  THOMAS  aHVHP." 


If  you  suffer  from  Brain-fag,  Insomnia, 
Lassitude,  Ni«rve  Weakness,  Indigestion, 
Biliousness.  or  Sick  Headache,  get 
Clements  Tonic  and  get  well.  Women  will 
find  it  of  special  value  In  the  case  of 
anaemia,  or  after  severe  attacks  of  fever 
or  wasting  disease,  indigestion,  or,  periods 
of  motherhood.  All  Chemists  and  Sloes 
sell  it  throughout  Australasia.     Try  it. 

 ♦  ■ 

One  of  the  most  interesting  fea- 
tures in  the  round  of  the  last 
year's  flower  shows  was  the  ad- 
mirable display  of  Carnations  made 
by  Mr.  J.  0.  Lane,  of  Warwick 
Street,  Walkerville,  who  made  good 
his  claim  to  be  considered  the 
leading  South  Australian  Carna- 
tion grower.  Mr.  Lane  was  par- 
ticularly strong  in  choice  seed- 
lings then  unnamed,  but  of  which 
we  have  heard  very  excellent  re- 
ports. In  size  and  substance  the 
blooms  displayed  by  Mr.  Lane 
were  particularly  good,  and  indicat- 
ing great  constitutional  strength 
in  the  plants.  We  are  sure  that 
buyers  who  place  their  business  in 
Mr.  Lane's  hands  can  do  so  with 
absolute  confidence,  and  that  he 
will  give  the  very  best  there  is  in 
our  modern  descendent  of  the  old 
fashioned  sweet  scented  pink  of 
English  gardens. 


h.  wicks  $  Riverside  &  Balhannah  Nurseries 

FRUIT  TREES— All  the  Leading  Varieties,  Hardy  and  Well-Rooted. 

GRAPE  VINES;  NEW  APPLE  (Glengyle  Red)  ;  BURBANK'S  NEW  PLUMS;  APPLES    in    70   varieties;  large 
Stock  PEARS.        SPECIAL  QUOTATIONS  FOR  QUANTITIES.     VERY    LARGE    STOCK    BEST  PEACHES 
AND  NECTARINES.     40  ACRES  NURSERY  STOCK.    CATALOGUES  POST  FREE. 
NEW  JAPANESE  PLUM  VESUVIUS    VESUVIUS  MAGNIFICENT  METALLIC  CRIMSON  FOLIAGE. 
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ro   Keep   Yotar  Orchard 
I  1 1  Free   from  Pests 


USE 


Crude 


Petroleum 


THE  MOST  EFFECTIVE 
SPRAYING  OIL  KNOWN 

For 

MUSSEL  SCALE,  WOOLLY 
APHIS,  ETC.,  ETC. 


Packed  in  barrels  containing1  42  gallons 
and  in  8  gallon  and  4  gallon  Drums. 

COSTS  ONLY  ONE  THIRD  OF  ANY 
OTHER  SPRAYING  OIL. 

Healthy  Trees  and  Clean  Fruit  are  the 
results  of  spraying  with  Crude  Petroleum 


The 
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SPIRIT 


for  Motors 

It  is  the  Moat  Economical,  therefore  it 

is  Cheapest. 


British  Imperial  Oil  Oo.  Ltd. 

Union  Bank  Chambers,  King  William 
Street,  Adelaide. 

AND    THROUGHOUT  AUSTRALASIA. 
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Influence  of  the  Weather 

on  Bees. 

It  is  universally  recognised  that 
weather  plays  a  very  important 
part  in  the  life  and  work  of  bees, 
but  verv  little  has  been  done  to 
determine  exactly  the  effects  which 
different  types  of  weather  hatve 
upon  them.  An  aparist  com- 
menced therefore  in  191 1  to  record 
dailv  observations  of  the  weather 
and  of  the  increase  in  weights  of 
two  hives,  one  of  which  contained 
a  strong  colony,  the  other  a  weak 
one.  The  apiarv  is  situated  about 
300  ft.  above  sefc.  level  in  a  good 
position,  and  there  is  a  good  suc- 
cession of  honey-producing  plants. 
The  conclusions  drawn  from  the 
observations  recorded,  are  sum- 
marised as  follows  in  the  Journal 
of  the  British  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture : — 

(t)  Sunshine  is  of  the  utjmost 
importance.  There  were  fourteen 
days  when  the  sky  was  completely 
overcast,  and  the  average  for 
those  days  showed  a  net  daily  loss 
of  0.053  "lb.  in  the  strong  colony 
and  0.146  lb.  in  the  weak  one, 
whereas  average  gains  when  at 
least  a  part  of  the  day  was  quite 
clear  were  about  i%R>.  and  lib.  re- 
spectively. There  were  twenty- 
four  days  when  the  sky  was  inter- 
mittently overcast,  and  in  both 
hives  the  av«rage  increase  on  these 
davs  was  below  that  for  the 
whole  period. 

(2)  High  winds  cause  great  loss 
of  bees,  and  it  is  suggested  that 
when  such  prevail,  bees  should  be 
confined  to  the  hives  unless  there 
are  sources  for  honey-gathering  in 
the  immediate  vicinity.  If  they 
have  to  fly  high  or  to  travel  far,  the 
gain  of  honey,  if  any,  will  be  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  great 
loss  of  bees. 

(3)  Low  temperature  causes  ex- 
tremely poor  results.  Classifying 
the  maximum  temperatures  record- 
ed into  three  groups— those  below 
65  deg.,  those  above  65  deg.  and 
below  75  deg.,  and  those  above  75 
deg. — the  average  results  for  the 
two  hives  under  the  three  classes 
of  temperature  were  \a  gain  of 
0.108  lbs.  and  ai  loss  of  0.068  lbs. 
respectively;  gains  of  a.728  lbs.  and 
0.213  lbs.  respectively  ;  and  gains 
of  1. 182  lbs.  and  0.743  lbs.  respec- 
tively. 

The  influence  of  low  temperature 
is  felt  in  two  ways— firstly,  par- 
ticularly in  a  weak  colony,  the 
bulk  of  the  bees  have  to  remain 
in  the  hive  to  keep  up  the  tem- 
perature so  as  to  avoid  chilling  the 
brood,  and,  secondly,  the  flowers 


are  affected  and  the  amount  of  nec^ 
tar  secreted  is  diminished. 

No  conclusive  evidence  was  ob- 
tained in  support  of  the  theory 
that  warm  nights  induce  a  flow 
of  nectar,  and  the  statement  often 
made  by  bee-keepers,  that  there  is 
rarelv  a  flow  of  honey  during  the 
prevalence  of  an  east  wind,  was 
not  supported  bv  the  results  ob- 
tained in  191  r. 

In  some  wavs  the  most  striking 
results  obtained  were  the  differ- 
ences recorded  between  the  two 
hives.  The  two  queens  were  sis- 
ters, that  in  the  strong  hive 
being  in  her  third  season,  and  that 
in  the  weaki  one  being  in  her 
second.  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  a  queen  in  her  second  year 
is  at  her  best,  and  this  being  so, 
the  second  colony  ought  to  have 
given  the  better  results.  The  na- 
tural advantage  was,  however,  in 
this  case  more  than  neutralised  by 
the  shortage  of  stores  possessed  by 
the  colony  at  the  commencement 
of  the  season.  The  deficiency 
might  have  been  artificially  made 
up,  but  for  the  purposes  of  the 
experiment  this  was  not  done,  with 
the  result  that  the  effects  were 
most  marked  all  through  the  sea- 
son. The  strong  have  altogether 
made  a  total  of  ' 76 lbs.  in  the  sea- 
son, while  the  weaker  one  only 
gave  36%  lbs.  increase,  the  aver- 
age daily  increases  thus  being 
0.791  lbs.  and  0.447  l^s-  respective- 
ly. It  is  emphasised  that  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  colo- 
nies should  meet  the  winter  with 
abundance  of  stores,  so  that  the 
earliest  spell  of  fine  weather  in 
spring  may  be  utilised  by  the  queen 
for  breeding.  Otherwise  the  first 
honev  flow  from  fruit  and  forest 
trees  cannot  be  fully  utilised. 


When  Lonefellow  was  well  along 
in  years,  his  head  as  white  as 
snow,  an  ardent  admirer  asked  him 
one  day  how  it  J  was  that  he  was 
able  to  keep  so  vigorous  and  write 
so  beautifully.  Pointing  to  a 
blossoming  apple  tree  near  by,  the 
poet  replied  :  "  That  apple  tree  is 
very  old,  but  I  never  saw  prettier 
blossoms  npon  it  than  those  which 
it  now  bears.  The  tree  grows  a 
little  new  wood  every  year.  Like 
the  apple  tree,  I  try  to  grow  a 
little  new  wood  every  year."  And 
what  Longfellow  did  we  all  ought 
to  do.  We  cannot  stop  the  flight 
of  time  ;  we  can  not  head  off  one 
event  that  happeneth  to  all  ;  but 
we  can  keep  on  "  growing  new 
wood,"  and  in  that  way  keep  on 
blossoming  until  the  end, — Ex- 
change, 


A  RECORD ! 


AULDANA 
WINES  .  . 

1 

in  oompaiiiion   against  all 

AUSTRALIA 

ai  ADELAIDE  WINS  SHOWS. 


1»©4.    CHAMPION  CUP  tar 

HOCK 

1806.    CHAMPION  CUP  tar 

CLARET 

1906.    CHAMPION  CUP  for 

SHERRY 

Betides  also  many 

FIRST  PRIZES 

too  numerous  to  mention 
Town  Offiee  : 

Australasia  Chambers, 
King  Wm.  St.,  Adelaide 

Vineyards  end  Cellars 

Magill,  South  Ausl 
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"he  Victorian  Conference. 

)i*eussing  the  results  of  th«  Annual 
ate  Conference  of  Fruitgrowers  just 
lcluded  in  Victoria  the  "  Weekly 
nes  "  observes  that  the  fruit-growers 
ve  never  been  a  very  close-knitted 
dy,  but  there  have  'been)  many 
isons  for  their  lack  of  combined 
art.  For  their  failure  to  form  them- 
ves  into  a  strong  and  effective  co- 
erative  organisation,  as  disiinguish- 

from  a  purely}  commercial  or  trad- 
;  concern,  they  are  open  to  blame, 
t  not  more  so  than  many  other 
Jtions  of  the  producers,  who  misrht 
re    profited     by     the  experiences 

the  butter  farmer.  The  Central 
litgrower's  Association.  however, 
Oears  to  be  a  representative  body, 
ich,  with  the  whole  hearted  support 

tne  growers  all  over  the  State. 
*ht  be  invested  with  increased  power 

good. 


CURLEW  BRANDY. 


or  years  the  Only  Brandy  used 
in  the  Adelaide  Hospital. 


Sole  Agent* — 

DOWNER  A  00. 

Wine  and  Spirit  Merchants  and 
Aerated  Water  Manufacturers. 

*7  WAYMOUTH  ST.,  ADELAIDE 


General  dissatisfaction  wa<  expressed 
at  the  Conference  with  the  returns 
from  the  English  market,  and  the  con- 
ditions generally  under  which  the)  ex- 
port trade  has  to  be  conducted,  (tne 
of  tlif  delegates  said  that  while  fruit 
was  selling  at  Blackpool  (England) 
for  €1  6/8  a  case,  the  grower  of  the 
fruit  was  only  receiving  8/-  a  case, 
or  2.Vd.  a  pound,  as  against  8d.  a 
pound,  for  which  the  fruit  was  sold. 
It  seems  almost  incredible,  and  yet 
other  growers  have  complained  before 
of  instances  just  as  startling.  It  is 
not  a  new  condition  of  affairs  that 
has  grown  on  the  English  markets. 
It  is,  and  has  been  for  long,  a  common 
experience.  What  can  be  doae  to 
give  the  producer  a  fair  deal  ?  The 
growers  at  the  Conference  were  for 
turning  to  the  Government  for  help. 

The  delegates  resolved  to  ask  the 
Government  to  take  steps  to  provide 
for  a  wider  distribution  of  fruit  in 
England.  Mr.  Lang,  one  of  the  best 
known  growers,  contended  that  the 
request  was  too  indefinite,  and  de- 
clared that  the  Association  should  in- 
dicate in  what  way  the  Government 
might  help.  Another  delegate  con- 
sidered that  some  assistance  should  be 
rendered  by  the  Agent-General's1  office. 
Both  were  right.  When  the  present 
Agent -General  was  appointed  great 
stress  was  laid  on  the  claim  that  he 
was  to  be  a  general  agent.  Surely 
the  marketing  of  Australian  fruit  in 
London,  when  the  conditions  are  so 
unsatisfactory,  is  a  matter  in  which 
some  assistance  might  be  expected 
from  the  State's  London  office  in  the 
way  of  advice.  And  the  Association 
should  certainly  be  prepared  to  assist 
the  Government  if  i:  is  agreeable  to 
take  action.  Mr.  Graham  (the  Minister 
for  Agriculture)  who  has  had  practical 
experience  as  an  exporter,  has  declared 
more  than  once  that  the  only  satis- 
factory proceeding  is  for  the  fruit- 
growers to  send  a  suitable  man  to 
London.  Now  is  the  time  for  the 
Association  to  make  an  effective  move. 
It  could  whip  up  the  growers,  appoint 
a  man  familiar  with  every  phase  of 
the  business,  then  go  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  ask  for  a  'State  officer  to 
act  in  conjunction. 

Another  important  matter  disscussed 
was  that  of  refrigeration  on  the  ships 
The  Government  storage  expert,  Mr. 
French,  declares  that  if  the  dry-air 
process  were  installed  on  the  vessels, 
in  place  of  the  present  direct,  expan- 
sion syttem,  peaches  and  other  soft 
fruits  could  safely  be  carried  t<o  Lon- 
don and  back  again.  If  Mr.  French 
is  right,  the  fruit  growers  might/  enter 
upon  a  new  era  as  regards  the  export 
trade.  Tt  would  mean  that  quantities 
of  soft  fruit,  such  as  cherries,  apricots, 
plums  and  peaches  could  be  sent 
abroad,  and  that  our  export  irad'e  in 
fruit  would  commence  in  November 
and  extend  over  six  months,  At 
present  the  apple  export  commences 
in  February  and  practically  ceases  in 
two  months.  It  was  stated  fur<Ti(?r 
that  on  some  of  the  ships  a  dry -air 
chamber  had  been  const r  noted  in  pre- 
ference to  the  other  system  for  carry- 
ing ship's  stores  because  the    dry  air 


system  was  known  to  bo  move  effec- 
tive. But  what  chance  has  the  fruit- 
growers of  inducing  the  shipping  com- 
panies to  introduce  the  desired  reform  ? 
They  have  none,  so  there  again  they 
seem  to  be  justified  in  asking  the 
assistance  of  the  Government.  In 
other  directions  the  Association  is 
doing  good  work,  notably  in  the  en- 
couragement of  trial  s^i-msnts  of 
pears.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  the  Association  must  have 
the  united  support  of  the  growers. 
With  regard  to  the  representations!  the 
Association  is  to  make  to  the  Govern- 
ment, the  growers  should  get  to  work 
at  once.  The  Government  is  more 
ikely  to  help  those  who  help  them- 
selves, and  the  expenses  of  sending  a 
man  to  London  would  be  a  trilling 
matter  if  all  shared  in  the  project. 

 :  ♦  . 

Caterpillars  on  Grape  V  ine 


Arsenate  of  Lead  is  the  very  best 
thine  to  pet  rid  of  the  caterpillars 
of  the  common  vine  moth  cater- 
pillar. Use  2lbs.  to  50  gallons  of 
water.  Arsenate  of  lead  can  be 
obtained  as  a  paste,  and  simplv 
needs  dissolving  in  the  water. 
When  using-,  keep  it  well  stirred, 
as  it  will  otherwise  settle  to  the 
bottom  and  give  an  uneven 
strength.  If  making,  say,  25  gal- 
lons, mix  the  Lib.  of  arsenate  in  a 
trallon  of  water  and  then  make  up 
to  the  full  amount. — W.  W.  Frog- 
gat  t. 


OLD  WASH  WAYS  ARE  GOOD 

but  the 

CLEANSO  WAY  IS  BETTER. 


The  old  washing  ways  had  to  be  tho- 
roughly tested  before  they  could  really 
be  called  GOOD.  If  you  do  the  same 
with  COX'  CLEANSO— give  it  a  tho- 
rough test,  use  it  according  to  the 
instructions  on  each  bottle  (n«t  using 
too  much)  there  is  only  one  conclu- 
sion you  can  come  to,  and  that  is, 
that  it  is  far  better  than  the  old  way 
of  rubbing  with  a  lot  of  soap,  for 

CLEANSO  saves  half  your  time, 

CLEANSO  saves  a  good  deal  of  soep 
CLEANSO  dispenses  with  the  need 
of  a  washboard. 

CLEANSO  obviates  all  tiresome  rub- 
bing and  scrubbing  ;  and  there- 
fore clothes  last  much  longer. 

CLEANSO  cleanses  THOROUGHLY 

CLEANSO  is  non-injurious  to  even 
the  most  delicate  fabrics  and 
lacM. 


EVERY  GROCER  SELLS  CLEANSO, 
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Export  of  Fruit. 


PROBLEMS  OK  CONSIGNMENT. 


A  CLARE  FRUITGROWER'S 
VIEWS. 

The  time  being  close  at  hand 
when  shipowners  will  be  booking 
space  to  exporters  of  fruit  for  the 
coming  fruit  export  season,  some 
opportune  comments  have  been 
made  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Knappstein,  of 
Clare  to .«.  representative  of  the  "Ad- 
vertiser." He  points  out  that  all 
districts  of  the  Commonwealth  in 
the  temperate  zone  are  eminently 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of 
apples,  peiirs,  deciduous  fruit  trees, 
and  vines.  Thousands  of  acres 
have  been  planted,  so  that  the 
increasing  production  gives  rise  to 
the  question— How  can  the  sur- 
plus be  disposed  of  with  advan- 
tage outside  Australia  ?  The  teem- 
ing population  of  Europe  would 
take  and  pay  a  fair  price  for 
these  fruits  delivered  in  good  con- 
dition when."  home"  markets  are 
short  of  home-grown  supplies. 
There  are  two  essential  factors  to 
a  steady  trade,  first,  how  to  de- 
liver fruits  in  oversea  markets  in 
.rood  condition  at  reasonable  cost, 
and  secondly  how  to  market  so 
that  the  consumer  can  buy  at  a 
reasonable  rate,  sufficient  to  leave 
the  producer  in  Australia  with  a 
fair  margin  of  profit,  on  the  cost  of 
production. 

Australia  has  shipped  fruits  home 
for  more  than  15  years,  beginning 
with    verv    few  until    last  season 


(191 2)  the  total  quantity  reached 
nearly  one  million  cases.  Thus  it 
appears  as  if  the  industry  shows 
excellent  progress,  but  if  the  ex- 
periences of  other  growers  and  ex- 
porters are  similar  to  those  of 
Air.  Knappstein,  there  is  much  to 
be  accomplished  before  the  com- 
mercial stability  of  the  trade  be- 
comes entirely  satisfactory.  Fruits 
grown  for  export  must  be  shipped 
as  soon  as  sufficiently  ripe,  to 
cat  eh  the  short  seasonable  mar- 
kets at  home.  If  they  are  shipped 
later  the  supplies  would  clash  with 
the  European  fruit  season,  and  if 
held  here  the  local  market  could 
not  absorb  them  at  6d.  per  case. 
Apples  and  pears  can  be  kept  in 
storage  here  for  months  almost 
without  anv  deterioration.  At  the 
present  time  (October)  there  are 
thousands  of  cases  held  in  storage 
waiting  their  time  to  be  put  on 
the  market.  At  Clare,  Mr.  Knapp- 
stein has  500  cases  of  apples  put 
on  the  floor  of  a  straw-covered 
shed,  and  thev  without  any  re- 
frigeration, are  to-day)  in  good  con- 
dition. The  waste  is  less  than  5 
per  cent.  ''  But,"  remarked  Mr. 
Knappstein,  "  the  case  is  quite  dif- 
ferent when  we  ship  this  fruit  to 
Europe  in  so-called  1  refrigerated 
chambers.'  The  chance  of  its  ar- 
rival in  good  condition  is  as  much 
it,  speculation  as  a  mining  share. 
The  reports  usually  run  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  season  for  the  first 
month's  shipment  that  the  fruit  is 
screen,  shrivelled,  and  not  matured.' 
After  that  we  are  told  it  is  over- 
ripe, but  hardly  ever  is  a  shipment 
reported  as  arriving  in  '  excellent 
condition.'  It  seems  that  no  pro- 
gress whatever  has  been  made  in 


FRUIT  TREES. 

By  far  the  Largest  Stock  in  Australia. 
200  Acres— Clean,  Healthy,  Well-Grown,  and  Free  from  Insect  Pests. 


Inspection  Invited. 

CATALOGUES  FREE  BY  POST. 


C.  A.  NOBELIUS, 

Gem  brook  Nurseries, 

Emerald  (Vic),  Australia. 
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the  safer  carriage  of  fresh  fruit 
between  Australia  and  Europe  for 
pears,  except  with  one  or  two 
lines  of  boats.  This  would  tend  to 
prove  that  either  the  installation 
on  the .  regular  fruit  carrying  boats 
is  at  fault,  or  that  the  tempera- 
tures and  ventilation  during  transit 
are  shamefully  neglected..  Personal- 
ly, I  think  the  temperatures  are 
allowed  to  go  too  high,  and  that 
the  fruit  is  suffocated  through 
lack  of  sufficient  outlets  for  the 
exhalations  and  vitiated  aSr.  I 
have  taken  pears  into  the  cabin  of 
a  mailboat  when  leaving  Australia 
in  .Tune,  kept  them  there,  and  had 
good  sound  pears  to  give  friends 
at  home. 

"  The  freight    charged    for  this 
class  of  cargo,  viz.,   from  60/-  to 
75/-  Per  ton  of  40  cubic  feet,  pre- 
paid, is  a  gold  mine  to    the  ship 
owners.     For    this  remuneration 
they  should  certainly  take  the  re- 
sponsibility,    and     guarantee/  a 
certain    and  uniform  temperature, 
with  necessary  ventilation  during, 
the  voyage,   to  be  proved  by  self- 
registering    thermometers.  This 
would  ensure  the  delivery  in  9ound 
condition,  or  otherwise   the  ship- 
owners should  admit  and  settle  the 
claim  fqr  damage  done    in  Aus- 
tralia.  All  fruit  to  be  examined  and 
passed  (or  rejected')  for  exoort  by 
ai   Commonwealth  fruit  inspector. 
If    thought     advisable,     the  ship' 
owners  could  employ    their  own 
inspectors  as  well  to   ensure  good' 
conditions  at  time    of    shipment : 
but  if  once  passed  'as    sound  and 
fit   for  shipment    the  ship  should 
be  held  responsible  for  damage,  if 
anv.    For  this  risk    thev  charge 
their  verv    high  freights  of  from 
60/-  upwards.      Another  existing 
grievance  is  the  filling-  of  the  dif- 
ferent I  ohambers    at  the  various 
Ports,    and   I   am    assured  that 
hardly    ever    is  a  cbaimber  quite 
filled  at    either  Hobart    or  Mel- 
bourne, but  is  left     partly  filled, 
and  then  opened  atrain    and  filled 
rWht  nn  at  Adelaide  or  even  Perth. 
This    does  not    give     the  earlier 
shipDed  fruit  a  chance,  as  it  should 
be  urooerb'  cooled  by  the  time  the 
boat    reaches    Adelaide  :  nor  is  it 
beneficial  to ''the  fruit  shipped  in 
Adelaide,    which  is    nearly  ailwavs 
precooled,  but  being  stowed ,  on  top 
of  Tasmanian  and  Victorian  fruit 
has    all    the   exhalations   of  the 
lower  fruit  passino-  it.    Also  being 
placed  on  top  of  the  chamber,  it  5s 
exposed  to  the  warmer  and  lighter 
air  continually. 

<!l  If  the  exporter  of  fruit  could 
be  reasonably  certain  that  his 
fruit  will  arrive  in  good  market- 
able condition,  he  would  be  satis- 
fied with  a  lower  average  price  at 
home,  but  as  at  present  conducted, 
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he  mav,  and  does,  frequently  lose 
a  whole  consignment.  This  loss 
sometimes  means  that  it  takes  a 
whole  season's  export  of  his  fruit 
to  pay  the  charges  and  freight 
which  amount  to  about  7/-  per 
case.  The  most  delicate  and,  tender 
fruit,  such  as  Duchess  (or  William) 
pears  can  be  carried  without  anv 
risk.  In  191 1  the  Somerset  100k 
a  whole  shipment  of  these  pears 
from  Melbourne  to  London,  deliver- 
ing them  in  excellent  condition,  al- 
so a  shipment  by  another  boat  in 
1910  from  Adelaide.  These  pears 
were  shipped  under  Government 
supervision,  and  the  temperatures 
and  ventilation  were  carefullv  at- 
tended to.  bv  their  inspectors  dur- 
ing the  voyage.  Contrast  this 
with  this  season's  fiasco  bv  a  cer- 
tain vessel.  The  agents  circularised 
the  growers  last  November  that 
thev  would  put  the  vessel  on  the 
berth  in  Februarv.  1912,  to  take 
Duchess  pears  and  carrv  them  at 
the  necessarv  lower  temperature. 
Thev  offered  to  take  the'  care  re- 
quired for  pears  if  they  obtained 
sufficient  support  to  fill  la  separate 
chamber  of  about  5,000  cases.  The 
freight  for  these,  in  view  of  the 
extra  care  required  and  lower  tem- 
perature, would  be  75/-  per  ton, 
whereas  the  freight  for  apples  was 
to  be  65/.  I  booked  some  600 
cases  on  these  terms,  and  was  ad- 
vised bv  the  local  agents  to  have 
the  fruit  readv  for  shipment  in 
Port  Adelaide  by  ai  certain  date. 
The  fruit  was  preserved  for  a 
period  of  from  three  to  eight  davs 
at  the  Government  depot,  and  the 
condition  of  fruit  at  time  of 
shipment  was  reported  as  good. 
The  freight  was  prepaid,  and  noth- 
ing- more  was  heard  until  a  cable 
was  published  that  all  the  pears 
shipped  bv  this  boat  were  on  ar- 
rival in  London  found  to  be  rotten, 
and  the  whole  consignment  was 
condemned  and  destroved  bv  the 
health  authorities.  One  case  of 
these  pears,  taken  indiscriminatelv 
from  the  lot  in  Port  Adelaide,  all 
bearing  the  same  mark,  had  been 
held  in  the  Government  denot  as  a 
check.  If  was  kept  in  the  ante- 
room of  the  cool  chambers  under 
Government  control,  where  the 
temperature  varied  between,  A2  and 
do  deg..  and  when  opened  fullv  14 
davs  after  ,the  shipment  had  ar- 
rived in  London,  disclosed  all  the 
pears  in  perfect  condition.  Thev 
were  so  sound  that  thev  were  ulti- 
mately kept  for  four  weeks 
longer,  and  then  proved  quite  firm 
and  fit  for  use.  Some  were  taken 
out  and  left  with  the  agents  in 
Adelaide,  with  instructions  to  see 
the  balance  of  the  case  at  anv 
time  thev  liked  at  the  Govern- 
ment Depot.    A  claim  was  lodged 


for  the  loss  sustained.  The  agents 
passed  on  the  claim,  and  reported 
on  the  facts  to  the  shipowners, 
who  repudiated  all  liability,  even  to 
the  refund  of  the  freight  paid. 
Since  then  claims  have  been  pre- 
sented in  London  through  our 
Trade  Commissioner,  but  they 
hfave  also  been  curtly  declined. 
Subsequently  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  vessel  had  onlv  a  total 
of  a  little  over  800  cases  of  pears 
on  board,  so  that  mv  pears  were 
taken  into  the  chamber  with  the 
apples,  although  the  pear  rate  was 
charged  with  the  above  result. 
The  apples  on  this  ship  also  ar- 
rived in  a  verv  indifferent  condi- 
tion, and  I  hear  from  several  ex- 
porters that  thev  did  not  realise 
the  charges  incurred.  The  same 
boat  in  the  season  tqii  delivered 
the  whole  cargo  of  her  fruit  in 
bad  condition,  mostlv  unsaleable, 
but  in  this  instance  the  owners 
supplemented  the  shippers'  loss  by 
giving  them  up  to  7/6  per  case  for 
the  fruit,  and  where  it  realised 
from  7/6  to  io/-  per  case,  making 
an  extra  pavment  of 

"  Reasonably  safe  transport 
should  be  quarenteed  the  shipper. 
But  he  has  no  remedy  Tor  failures. 
He  would  have  to  proceed  against 
the  owners  in  London,  and  pro- 
bablv  have  to  fight  the  whole 
Shipping  Combine  —  a  proceeding 
which  no  private  individual  would 
undertake,  and  which  even  a  very 
wealth v  firm  would  hesitate  to 
tackle.  This  is  onlv  one  instance 
out  of  manv  which  I  could  give 
during  14  years'  experience  as  a 
shioner  of  fruit.  Unless  this  state 
of  affairs  is  remedied,  the  shipping 
will  gradually  cease,  and  a  good 
number  of  smaller  "Towers  who 
have  staked  their  all  on  this  in- 
dustry will  be  mined.  Already  in 
the  district  of  Clare  the  growing 
of  aPPles  and  nears  for  export  is 
considered  a  losing  proposition. 
Several  gardens  have  been  uproot- 
ed, and  more  are  likelv  to  follow. 

"  Two  lines  of  steamers  have 
been  conspicuous  this  season  for 
the  successful  carriage  of  fruit. 
How  can  the  present  uncertainty 
be  remedied  so  as  to  give  the 
shipper  a  fair  deal.  First,  united 
action  by  the  exporters  of  fruit  is 
necessary  to  obtain  an  equitable 
control  for  the  carriage  of  fruit, 
and  admission  of  right  to  follow 
up  the  claims  in  Australia,  and  if 
necessary  to  obtain  finality  in  an 
Australian  court.  Dissatisfaction 
is  rampant  now,  but  as  long  as 
the  fruit  is  being  shipped  ship- 
owners apparently  are  not  likely 
to  do  anything  to  guarantee  the 
grower  against  loss.  Common- 
wealth    legislation     is  required. 


Tl 

There  is  nothing  like  this  onesided- 
ness  in  anv  other  business  I  know 
of.  The  exporter  ships  the  fruit, 
pays  his  money,  and  the  ship- 
owner guarantees  nothing.  In  fact, 
as  one  of  the  leading  fruit-handlers 
on  the  ships  in  Port  Adelaide  told 
me,  the  whole  thing  of  safe  de- 
livery is  a  '  fluke.'  '  It  is  only  the 
hardest  varieties  of  fruit  that  can 
stand  the  treatment  they  receive, 
and  not  suffer,'  he  said,  '  and  if 
vou  will  as  an  experiment  ship 
some  fruit  as  general  cargo  in 
'tween  decks  at  40/-  or  thereabouts 
per  ton,  the  ship  to  go  viai  the 
Cape,  it  will  arrive  as  well  as  the 
majority  of  the  fruit  shipped  in 
cool  chamber."  Before  this  month 
is  gone  we  will  be  asked  to  book 
space  for  shipments  four  or  more 
months  hence,  and  fruitgrowers 
and  shippers  throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth should  take  united  ac- 
tion to  secure  better  conditions." 


There  are  things  worse  than  war — 
the  passions  that  lead  to  war  :  self- 
fishnesg,  ambitions— these  are  the  su- 
preme evils. 
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Management  of  Shy-Feeders. 


Among  stabled  horses  there  are  fre- 
quently met  with  those  which  are  more 
than  usually  particular  and  dainty  in 
regard  to  their  food,  and  which  easily 
go  olT  it.  Such  delicaie  or  shy 
feeders — as  they  are  termed  in  stable 
parlance — are  generally  bad  ■doers,  and 
it  proves  difficult  to  maintain  them  in 
satisfactory  bodily  condition  or  to 
get  them  to  thrive  as  well  as  they 
should  do.  In  some  oases,  in  fact,  it 
is  found  to  be  practically  impossible 
to  keep  a  shy  feeder  in  decent  condi- 
tion, no  matter  how  much  trouble  and 
care  is  taken. 

Tlorses  which  are  9hy  feeders  and 
have  a  delicate  and  oftentimes  'a 
capricious  appet  ite  requite  to  be  fed 
with  something  extra  and  special  at- 
tention if  they  are  to  he  kept  in 
good — or,  at  any  rate,  in  passable 
condition.  They  need  humouring-  a  bit 
in  regard  to  their  food  in  order  to 
get  them  to  feed  properly.  Their  ap- 
petite needs  to  be  kept  up  as  regular- 
ly as  possible  bv  careful  management. 
It  should  be  stimulated  by  rendering 
the  'food  as  palatable  as  can  be. 
The  horses'  likes  in  the  way  of  food 
should  be  studied.  '  Frequently  these 
shy  feeders  show  a  decided  perference 
for  certain  foods,  and  will  eat  freely 
of  them  while  disdaining  others. 

—  Some  Mixtures.  — 

Thus  in  some  cases  it  may  be  found 
a  useful  plan  to  mix  dry  bran  with 
the  corn  instead  of  the  customary 
chaff,  bran  generally  being  greatlv 
relisfmd  by  horses.  In  other  cases  it 
may  be  found  that  the  horse  preferes 
crushed  oats  to  whole  ones,  and  it 
should  be  humoured  accordingly. 
Again,  in  other  instances  a  mixture  of 
aats  and  maize — perhaps  with  a  few- 
beans  added — may  prove  more  to  the 
liking  of  a  shv  feeder  than  oats  alone. 
The  palatability  of  the  corn-ration 
may  be  much  increased  by  mixino-  wJith 
it  some  minced  carrots  or  chaffed 
green  forage,  while  the  addition  oi  a 
couple  of  handfuls  of  li"Se?.d  meal  to 
the  feed  of  corn  also  serves  to  rrr/ter 
it  much  more  palatable  to  the  horse. 

It  is  alwrays  important  not  ;o  irive 
too  large  a  quantity  of  corn  at  a 
time.  Small  feeds  should  be  ;;iven  at 
ferqiient  intervals,  this  olan  being  the 
best  and  usually  the  only  way  to  en- 
sure a  regular  appetite  and  a  clean 
manger.  Only  very  little  chaff  should 
be  mixed  witfti  the  corn,  or,  as  has 
already  been  mentioned,  it  oftentimes 
proves  a  very  useful  plan  to  sub- 
stitute bran  for  the  chaff.  Nothing 
is  more  calculated  to  put  a  shy 
feeder  off  its  food  than  the  common 
practice,  of  filling  a  huge  feed  of  corn 
and  chaff  into  the  manger  at  one 
time.  When  this  reprehensible  mode  of 
feeding  is  followed  the  food  is  blown 
upon  and  perhaps  also  slobbered  over 
by  the  horse,  thus  becoming  stale  and 


being  rendered  unpalatable  to  a  horse 
that  is  inclined  to  daintiiness  in  feed- 
ing. Any  food  which  the  horse  may 
have  left  in  the  manger  after  finishing 
his  feed  should  be  immediately  re- 
moved, an  empty  manger  in  between 
the  appointed  feeding  times  being  re- 
quisite if  the  horse  is  to  be  ready  for 
its  next  feed.  The  manger,  it  need 
hardly  be  said,  must  be  kept  clean, 
and  punctuality  and  regularity  in  feed- 
ing are  of  great  assistance  in  promot- 
ing the  welfare  of  a  horse  that  is  a 
bad  doer  owing  to  a  delicate  appetite. 

—  A  Supply  of  Salt.  — 

A  supply  of  salt  helps  to  keep  up 
the  appetite  and  to  maintain  its  re- 
gularity, and  it  should  therefore  never 
be  omitted  to  place  a  lump  o'f  rock 
salt  within  reach  of  the  animal.  It 
is  most  desirable  and  advisable  to  let 
a  horse  which  is  a  shy  fewder  have 
constant  access  to  water  by  kceuing  a 
bucket  lilled  with  water  in  |,he  stall 
or  loose  box.  This  mode  of  watering 
is  frequently  of  much  use  in  getting 
delicate  feeders  to  eat  their  food  more 
readily  than  they  otherwise  do.  In 
many  cases  it  will  be  found  that  when 
they  have  the  opportunity  o'f  drinking 
an  occasional  godown  of  water  whilst 
eating  their  corn  or  hay,  they  feed 
with  more  relish  and  zest,  the  appe- 
tite being  stimulated  by  drinking 
while  feeding. 

Tt  is  necessary  to  exercise  care  not 
to  let  the  system  get  into  a  heated 
state,  while  it  is  also  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  keep  the  bowels  in  per- 
fect working  order.  If  the  latter  are 
allowed  to  become  at  all  constipated, 
or  if  the  system  gets  into  a  heated 
state,  the  appetite  of  the  horse  is 
sure  to  be  adversely  affected  thereby, 
and  becomes  even  more  than  usually 
capricious  and  dainty.  In  order  to 
keep  the  sysitem  cool  and  the  bowels 
sufficiently  active  an  ample  supply  of 
laxative  food  of  some  description  or 
another  must  be  provided1,  this  being 
a  most  important  point. 

—  Appetising  Foods.  — 
When  a  shy  feeder  happens  to  go 
completely  off  its  corn  without  ap- 
parent cause,  the  best  plan  to  adopt 
is  to  miss  out  one  or  even  two  feeds 
of  corn,  giving  a  bran  mash  or  a 
bran  and  linseed  mash  instead  of  the 
corn  feed.  By  doing  this  the  appetite 
can  usually  be  easily  restored  again. 
It  is  of  no  use  under  these  circum- 
stances to  try  and  get  a  horse  to  eat 
its  corn  by  putting  some  in  the  man- 
ger and  leaving  it  there.  The  animal, 
,  when  really  off  its  corn,  will  not  touch 
it,  and  to  put  any  before  it  then 
simply  disgusts  it*  The  only  proper 
eaurse  to  adopt  is.  to  restore  the  ap- 
petite by  depriving  the  horse  of  one 
or  two  feeds  of  corn  and  thus  making 
it   thoroughly  hungry. 

The  hay  which  is  fed  to  horses  that 
are  delicate  feeders  should  be  of  as 
good  quality  and  as  palatable  as  pos- 


sible. Inferior  and  poor  hay  is  not 
suitable  for  such  horses,  as  they  re- 
quire tasty  stuff.  A  horse  never  sur- 
feits itself  by  eating  hay,  no  matter 
how  much  it  eats,  and  hay  can  well 
be  supplied  ad  libitum,  this  plan  be- 
ing    best.      The     horse    can     then  pick 

out  the  tasty  parts,  while  rejecting 
the  unpalatable  bits,  'and  this  plan, 
though  it  may  appear  somewhat 
wasteful,  at  any  rate  ensures  that  the 
horse  eats  a  sufficiency  of  hay.  Some 
horses  evince  a  great  partiality  for 
slightly  mow-burnt  hay,  much  prefer- 
ring it  to  lighter  coloured  hay  which 
has  not  heated  so  much  in  the  stack. 

Shy  feeders  may    with  advantage  be 

humoured  in  respect  to  this. 

The  proper  and  only  successful  way 
of  keeping  a  shy  feeder  in  good  appe- 
tite and  satisfactory  condition  is  to 
feed  the  animal  carefully  in  the 
manner  described  above. — Kisber,  m 
"  The  Live  Stock  Journal." 


RingingfPigs. 


Some  are  indifferent  as  to  this,  and 
never  ring  pigs  others  ring  every  one 
systematically,  and  this  is  undoubted- 
ly the  best  way.  Pigs  that*  have  no 
rings  in  their  noses  are  terrible  tor- 
ments. If  kept  in  the  stye  tJhey  are 
constant l\  trying  to  upset  the  floor, 
and  very  often  succeed  in  spoiling  it 
completely.  If  they  ■  are  at  liberty  in 
the  fields  they  will  burrow,  particular- 
ly in  the  pastures,  and  make  the  sur- 
face in  such  a  state  that  one  has 
sometimes  to  look  twice  to  see 
whether  the  field  is  a  ploughed)  one  or 
a  grass  one,  and  this  is  notl  only  de- 
structive but  extremely  untidy.  It 
gives  the  impression  that  the  owner 
does  not  care  how  things  go,  and  that 
he  is  not  of  a  progressive  disposition. 
But  ithe  cheap  and  simple  process  of 
ringing  will  stop  all  this  so  far  as 
the  pigs  are  concerned,  and  all  pigs 
ought  to  be  rung  just  before  weaned, 
or  soon  after.  It  does  not  affect 
'then  in  the  least,  and  they  eat,  drink, 
and  are  as  merry  immediately  after  as 
before.  Tt  is  very  much  easier  to  ring 
them  when  little  pigs  than  attempting 
it  when  they  are  savage  sows  or 
boars.  Little  bits  of  sniffling  rings 
are  sometimes  used,  but  good  strong 
ones  are  the  best  preventive  aerainst 
the  most  objectionable  of  their  habits 
of  turning  the  floors  and  fields  upside 
down.  Any  handy-man  on  the  farm 
can  ring  pigs  as  effieientlv  as  a  vet., 
and  a  great  point  is  not  to  omit  one. 


T.  EI.  IaEIEIS 

191  GRENFELL  STREET 

(opp.  New  Market). 

Trolly,  Dray,  and  Buggy  Builder, 

Wheelwright  and  General  Smith. 
Tyring  done  daily.        Hones  Shod. 
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Harvesting  Lucerne. 

According  to  some  careful  tests 
made  at  one  of  the  American  ex- 
perimental farms  to  determine 
when  to  cut  lucerne  and  how 
many  times  it  should  be  cut  dur- 
ing the  season  in  order  to  obtain 
the  greatest  yield  of  nutritious 
produce,  it  was  found  first  that  the 
largest  annual  vield  per  acre  is  ob- 
tained bv  earlv  cutting  and  the 
lowest  bv  the  late,  the  average 
result  being — Earlv  cutting,  100  ; 
medium,  92  ;  late,  85.  Second,  the 
earlv  cut  contains  the  highest  per 
cent,  of  protein  and  fat,  the  most 
valuable  food  constituents,  and  the 
lowest  per  cent,  of  crude  fibre,  the 
most  indigestible  portion.  The  for- 
mer decrease  constantly-,  while  the 
latter  increases  rapidlv  from  early 
bloom  till  the  full  maturitv  of  the 
plant.  Third,  the  proportionate 
amount  of  leaves  to  steins  is 
greater  at  earlv  bloom  than  at 
an-i-  subsequent  time,  and  both 
leaves  and  stems  contain  a.  greater 
per  cent,  of  protein  and  less  per 
cent,  of  crude  fibre  at  this  time 
than  at  anv  later  period  in  the 
growth  of  the  plant.  The  relative 
portions  of  leaves  to  stems  in  the 
different  cuttings  are  : — Early,  42 
to  58  ;  medium,  4,0  to  60  ;  late  33 
to  67.  Fourth,  lucerne  leaves 
as  compared  with  stems  are  very 
much  richer  in  protein,  fat  and  ni- 
trogen free  extract,  and  thev  con- 
tain a  smaller  proportion  of  crude 
fibre.  The  per  cent,  of  the  protein 
and  fat  grows  constantly-  legs,  and 
that  of  the  crude  fibre  greater, 
from  the  time  of  earlv  bloom  to 
maturitv.  The  average  composi- 
tion of  all  cuttings  and  crops 
shows  the  leaves  to  contain  150 
per  cent,  more  nitrogen  free  ex- 
stems,  300  per  cent,  more  fait,  35 
per  cent,  more  nitrogen  free  ex- 
tract, and  256  per  cent,  less  crude 
fibre.  Fifth,  the  more  important 
nutrients,  protein  and  fat,  have  the 
highest  per  cent,  of  digestibility  in 
the  earlv  cuttines,  and  it  grows 
less  and  less  with  the  age  of  the 
plant.  Sixth,  in  the  feeding  tests, 
the  highest  gains  were  made  from 
the  earlv  cuttings,  and  the  lowest 
from  the  late,  the  results  standing 
proportionately  as: — Early  cutting, 
100  ;  medium,  85  ;  late  75.  Seventh, 

he  variation  in  the  amount  of  the 
different  cuttines  eaten  per  day 
was  very  slight,  being  tthe  highest 
for  the  earlv  cutting  and  the  low- 
est for  the  late,  but  the  quantity 
of  dry  matter  and  also  of  diges- 
tible matter  required  for  a  pound 
of  gain  was  decidedly-  lowest  for 
the  earlv  cutting  and  highest  for 
the  late,  the  relative  amounts  of 
dry  matter  standing  as  :— Earlv 
cutting,  100  ;  medium,  131  ■  late, 


166.  Eighth,  the  annual  fattening 
product  per  acre  was  the  largest 
from  the  early  cuttings,  not  onl . 
in  the  srenetral  aiverage,  but  in  each 
separate  season's  best,  and  that 
from  the  late  cuttings  was  small- 
est, the  proportional  products 
being  : — Ejarlv  cutting,  rob  ;  me- 
dium, 79]X  ;  late  69/2.  Ninth,  tak- 
ing all  points  into  consideration, 
both  separately-  and  collectively 
including  everything  that  pertains 
to  the  largest  vield  and  highest 
feeding  value,  the  tests  favor  cut- 
ting lucerne  for  stock  feeding  when 
the  first  blooms  appear. 

 ♦  

Shoeing  the  Farm  Horse. 

Occasionally,  a  fanner  is  found  who 
is  as  particular  about  having  his 
horses  properly  shod  all  around  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year  as  is  the  man 
who  drives  a  fancy  carriage  pair,  and 
it  is  gent-rally  noticeable  that  these 
are  the  men  yvho  have  the  best  class 
of  farm  horses,  and  keep  them  look- 
ing at  their  best  at  all  times.  Then 
1  lierq  are  others  who  keep  their  horses 
shod  all  around,  and'  have  them  re- 
shod  only  when  the  shoes  come  off  or 
become  loose,  paying  little  or  no  at- 
tention to  the  appearance,  or  the 
inconveaience  and  suffering  which  is 
caused  the  animal  by  overgrown  toes, 
unprotected  heels,  and  sagging  soles 
if  the  horse  be  of  the  flat't'ooted  type. 
These  men  may  be  said  to  abuse 
their  horses  as  badly  as  possible  in 
the  matter  of  shoeing,  and  their 
general  appearance  would  often  indi- 
cate that  this  is  not  the  only  abuse 
which  they  suffer.  The  some  mien  can 
be  found  who  think  money  paid  for 
horse-shoeing  when  it  can  possibly  be 
avoided  is  wasted,  and  allow  their 
horses  to  cripple  around  with  broken 
hoofs  and  tender  soles  when  doing  all 
kinds  of  work.  While  these  horses  pro- 
bably suffer  less  permanent  injury  than 
the  last  described,  they  suffer  great 
discomfort,  and  their  appearance  and 
usefulness  is  often  impaired  and  their 
gait  and  disposition  harmed  by  this 
treatment.  Then  there  is  another  class 
of  farmers  yvho  take  into  considera- 
tion the  kind  of  work  the  horse  is 
doing,  the  kind  of  feet  with  which  he 
is  blessed,  and  use  a  w-ise  economy  in 
the  matter  of  horse  -  shoeing  bills 
compatible  with  a  minimum  of  dis- 
comfort to  their  horses  or  incon- 
venience to  themselves. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  great  difference 
i'n  horses'  feet,  and  a  great  difference 
in  the  kind  of  work  wh  ch  they  are 
called  upon  to  perform,,  and  while  a 
man  can  be  extravagant  in  the  matter 
of  horse-shoeing  as  in  any  other  de- 
partment of  business,  yet  it  would  be 
a  grand  thing  it"  more  farmers)  realised 
that  the  matter  of  horse-shoeing  is 
worthy  of  more  than  passing  atten- 
tion, and  that  proper  attention  aloog 
this  line  would  result  in  economy  in 
feed  bills,  and  in  his  capital  stock  so 
far  as  the  inventory  value  of  his  horse 
is  concerned. 


Jerking  the  Reins. 


A  lYineli  expert,*  Baron  Henry 
d'  Anehald,  has  published  the  result 
of  his  observations  on  the  painful 
effects  of  the  practice  of  jerking  the 
reins.  We  are  apt  to  forget,  he 
writes,  that  this  mouth,  which  serves 
as  the  medium  of  communication  be- 
tween us  and  tlie  animal,  should  never 
be  subjected  to  rough  treatment  or 
shock  if  it  is  to  remain  sensitive  and 
beautiful,  as  it  undoubtedly  is  ;  that 
<ihis  mouth  becomes  bewildered  and  un- 
certain, so  to  speak,  and  hard  under 
stupid  or  violent  treatment,  the  jerk- 
ing of  the  reins  rendering  the  animal 
indocile,  sullen,  and  stubborn.  To 
appreciate  more  nearly  the  intensity 
of  the  pain  caused  by  the  jerking  of 
the  reins,  it  needs  only  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  connon  of  the  bit, 
which  is  more  or  less  thick  and  round, 
rests  upon  but  a  very  small  part  of 
a  membrane  which  is  delicate,  very- 
nervous,  and  is  itself  the  envelope  of 
a  tolerably  trenchant  bone.  If  one 
can  imagine,  therefore,  the  effect  of  a 
33  lb.  weight  (so  M.  d'Anchald  cal- 
culates the  pressure^  falling  on  one's 
toes  from  a  height  of,  say,  15  to  20 
inches,  one  realises  to  some  extent  the 
pain  which  is  inflicted  on  an  unfor- 
tunate horse  by  this  always  brutal 
jerking  of  the  reins.  Not  only  is  jerk- 
ing the  reins  useless  in  ft/self,  but  it 
is  also  most  harmful,  especially  to 
young  horses,  as  it  compromises  their 
failure  in  that,  the  pain  caus,d  by  it 
involves  a  loss  of  energy  and  fatigue, 
which  soon  uses  up  the  animal.  A 
flick  of  the  whip  applied  to  the  hind- 
quarters or  the  withers,  for  example, 
should  be  all  that  is  needed  to  stimu- 
'  late  the  horse  to  fresh  exertion. 

 ♦  

When  dung  has  to  be  kept  for  some 
time  it  should  be  stored  in  a  pit 
with  a  watertight  bottqm  to  prevent 
loss  by  drainage  of  the  valuable 
"liquid. 


Engineer,  General  Machinist,  Ate. 
Corner  of 
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How  to  Build  Up  a  Dairy  Herd. 


An  instructive  paper  read  before 
a  conference  of  dairymen  at  Pal- 
merston,  N.Z.  : — 

The  gTOat  problem  that  faces  the 
dairyman  to-day  is  this  : — 

"  Is  it  possible  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  manufacture  and  market- 
ing, so  as  to  obtain  better  net 
results  for  the  producer  ;  or  can 
we  decrease  the  cost  of  production 
by  producing  more  at  present 
cost  ?  "  Along  one  of  these  two 
paths  we  have  to  travel.  In  re- 
ference to  the  former,  saving  in 
some  directions  may  be  effected, 
but  it  will  not,  when  all  is  ac- 
complished, even  if  brought  down 
to  a  minimum,  amount  to  much 
per  head  per  cow.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  latter  may,  by  atten- 
tion, skill,  and  judicious  manage- 
ment, be  added  to  by  at  least  33 
one-third  per  cent.  This  ma\ 
appear  at  first  blush  a  large 
order,  but  it  can  be  brought 
about,  and  would  establish  the  in- 
dustry on  a  permanent  and  satis- 
factory basis.  Not  only  would  it 
add  to  individual  returns,  but  any 
such  approximate  increase  would 
legitimately  reduce  the  manufac- 
turing cost  of  a  pound  of  commer- 
cial butter  at  least  20  to  25  per 
cent.  It  can  only  be  accomplished 
by  the  dairyman  applying  to  his 
work  those  principles  which  make 
for  success  in  every  department  or 
profession  of  life. 

—  Possibility  of  Improvement.  — 

If  we  strike  a  fair  average,  it  is 
below  the  mark  to  say 'that  cows 
in  the  colony  are  producing  only 
T8oibs.  of  butter  fat  per  season  ? 
Now,  if  this  is  calculated  at  pre- 
sent-day price,  iod.  per  lb.,  it 
gives  the  result  of  &7  per  cow 
for  the  season's  milk.  Is  that  con- 
sidered by  you  practical  dairyman 


a  satisfactory  condition  ?  Arc  you 
content  to  remain  there  ?  There 
is  no  profit  in  i8olb.  cows.  You 
would  not  keep  a  workman  in 
your  employ  wn°  was  only  paying 
for  his  board.  Yet  many  to-day 
are  keeping  cows  of  which  we 
may  safely  say  one-fourth  actually 
are  not  doing  this,  but  bringing  you 
into  debt.  There  is  no  excuse  for 
such  wanton  waste  at  this  time 
of  the  industry.  Suppose  the  aver- 
age could  be  raised  by  a  third, 
we  get  240II).  as  the  yield,  which 
at  the  above  price  would  give  u\o 
per  head.  Now,  if  this  assump- 
tion be  correct,  and  few  dairymen 
will  have  the  hardihood  to  deny  or 
question  it,  the  position  is  this  : 
Should  dairy  produce  fall  in  value 
one-third,  by  a  corresponding  im- 
provement in  our  herds  to  a  higher 
standard  we  should  still  be  in  the 
same  place  financially — able  to  pay 
our  way,  and  meet  all  engage- 
ments in  connection  with  the 
farm,  just  as  if  we,  were  favoured 
as  we  are  to-dav  with  high  prices. 
Surely,  the  thoughtful  man  will 
admit  that,  while  we  may  possess 
many  cows  that  are  good,  the  pro- 
portion of  ones  that  are  useless, 
not  actually  paying  for  the  labour 
expended  on  them  and  the  food 
thev  eat,  is  far  too  great.  The 
object  of  this  paper  is  to  indicate 
how  this  serious  defect  may  be 
remedied. 

—  Education .  — 

It  is  frequently  asked,  "  Does 
dairying  pay  ?  "  "  Will  it  pay  to 
mjake  it  my  business  in  life  ?  ' ' 
Yes,  if  you  have  brains  and  know 
how  to  use  them  intelligently. 
Physical  strength  and  muscle  are 
not  the  only  capital  which  spells 
success  in  business.  It  is  just  here 
where  the  value  of  agricultural 
knowledge  comes  in.  We  are  face 
to  face  with  the  necessity  of  im- 


parting knowledge  on  agricultural 
matters  to  our  children.  The 
majority  of  such  who  attend 
country  schools  live  in  an  environ- 
ment of  agriculture.  If  they  were 
given  some  acquaintance  and  know- 
ledge of  those  elementary  princi- 
ples which  form  the  foundation  of 
natural  results  they  come  in  con- 
tact with  day  by  day,  more  good 
would  ensue  than  from  a  close 
adherence  to  the  present  school 
curriculum.  It  is  not  possible  to 
teach  all  the  elements  of  practical 
agriculture,  but  many  things  may 
be  taught  beneficially  and  with  ad- 
vantage. It  is  an  accepted  axiom 
of  life  that  few  men  succeed  in 
any  calling  unless  their  heart  is 
in  the  work  and  they  love  it. 
Unfortunately,  many  of  our  dairy- 
men are  in  the  business  to-day, 
not  because  they  like  it,  but  be- 
cause it  is  a  means  to  an  end. 
Hence  we  find  failure  where  there 
should  be  victory.  Did  they  but 
understand  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples upon  which  their  work  rests 
and  the  wonderful  opportunities 
that  surround  them  only  waiting 
to  be  appropriated,  there  would 
be  no  need  to  urge  the  course 
now  proposed  to  improve  their 
herds.  For  every  farmer  worthy 
of  the  name  would  seek  to  haive 
the  best  crops,  the  best  herds, 
the  tidiest  farm,  and  the  best 
quality  of  milk  procurable. 

—  Causes   of    Unprofitableness.  — 

Now,  consider  briefly  the  reasons 
which  have  brought  about  existing 
conditions,  and  that  so  large  a  per- 
centage of  our  dairy  cows  are  un- 
profitable. Firstly,  it  is  due  in  a 
measure  to  the  fact  that  dairy- 
ing has  increased  so  rapidly  within 
the  last  few  years  that  farmers, 
to  complete  their  herds  up  tQ  the 
maximum  carrying  capacity  of 
their  farms,  have  had  to  bring 
under  contribution  every  heifer 
that  would  come  into  profit.  Se- 
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lection  and  culling  have,  therefore, 
through  force  of  circumstances, 
been  neglected  or  left  severely 
alone.  Secondly,  a  large  percent- 
age of  cows  used  for  dairying 
purposes  are  not  adapted  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  conditions  for 
which  they  are  kept,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  use  of  sires  that  are 
I  mongrels  "  or  not  capable  of 
producing  milkers.  Thirdly,  many 
never  have  the  opportunity, 
through  want  of  proper  treatment, 
such  as  the  care  and  education  of 
the  heifer — which  will  be  referred 
to  later  on — and  being  underfed  and 
neglected,  fail  to  develop  their  best 
milking  qualities  and  prove  their 
usefulness.  Ever}-  one  of  these 
disabilities  is  removable,  and 
should  be  rectified  without  delay. 

—  Dual  Purpose  Cow.  — 
It  is  impossible  for  a  cow  to  be 
a  first  class  beef  animal  and  the 
highest  type  of  and  most  profit- 
able dairy  cow.  The  requisite 
functions,  widely  different,  con- 
tinuallv  war  against  each  other. 
For  every  year's  keep  of  a  cow, 
and  for  every  hour  of  labour  spent 
thereon,  you  want  the  maximum 
amount  of  profit  derivable  from 
the  animal's  life  purpose.  It  is  a 
true  saying  "  that  no  man  can 
serve  two  masters."  If  you  want 
the  milk  pail  to  pay  its  utmost, 
go  for  the  animal  that  will  put 
the  best  quality  and  the  greatest 
quantity  into  it,  irrespective  of 
any  other  consideration.  If  you 
want  beef,  go  for  the  elements  that 
produce  it  in  the  quickest  time,  at 
ieast  cost,  and  finest  quality. 
Take  a  typical  first-class  dairv 
cow  ;  such  a  one,  if  well  treated 
and  well  fed,  will  return  you  at 
least  for  ten  years,  £io  per  an- 
num for  milk  alone,  and  probably 
ten  calves  during  the  same  period. 
Of  this  progeny  five  may  be 
heifers,  and,  if  properly  cared  for, 
will  be  worth  more  than  the  same 
class  of  cattle  from  a  "  dual  pur- 
pose cow.  The  remainder  being 
bull  calves,  and  perhaps  their  pedi- 
grees not  clean  and  so  unprofit- 
able to  keep,  kill  them,  and  raise 
pork  instead.  The  sooner  dairy- 
men get  rid  of  the  notion  that  a 
"dual  purpose  "  cow  is  the  proper 
ideal,  the  better,  and  turn  their 
attention  to  the  production  of  a 
special  purpose  cow  that  will  give 
rom  vear  to  vear  such  results  as 
have  not  vet  been  attained  in  this 
:olonv.  There  is  one  question  in 
connection  with  this  matter  that 
s  submitted  to  you  for  your  earn- 
est and  thoughtful  consideration. 
Which  pays  the  best,  beef  raising 
yr  dairying  ?  No  doubt  the  lat- 
er. Then  has  it  never  occurred 
to  you  that  with  a  "  dual  pur- 
pose "    cow    that   vou     think  so 


much  of,  you  are  in  an  incidental 
way  allowing  the  element  of  beef 
and  its  production  to  creep  into 
vour  milking  herds,  and  you  are, 
therefore,  forced  to  compete  with 
the  beef-producing  interests,  which 
work  at  a  less  cost  and  do  not 
give  the  same 'result.  In  view  of 
the  high  price  now1  ruling  for 
dairying  land,  can  you  afford  to 
do  this  ?  There  is  no  desire  to 
disparage  the  grazier  or  his  work. 
Let  him  follow  his  own  path,  but 
the  dairyman  should  not  attempt 
to  walk  both  roads. 

—  Feeding  and  Shelter.  — 

It;  is  not  only  necessary  to  have 
a  carefully  selected  herd  to  obtain 
the  best  results,  but  full  provision 
must  be  made  for  their  mainten- 
ance when  you  possess  them.  In 
considering  this  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion, the  acknowledged  text  books 
on  feeding  are  to  us  valueless  ;  be- 
cause in  most  dairying  countries 
the  winters  are  long  and  severe, 
so  that  it  becomes  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  house  and  feed  the 
cows.  Here  the  seasons,  on  the 
whole,  are  comparatively  mild,  and 
stock  do  not  require  the  close  at- 
tention given  elsewhere.  However, 
there  are  one  or  two  points  that 
must  not  be  overlooked.  Remem- 
ber, the  cow  is  a  machine  to  manu- 
facture green  and  succulent  forms 
of  fodder  into  milk.  Thej  machine 
requires  a  certain  amount  to  keep 
it  in  perfect  working  order  ;  the 
amount  consumed  and  so  converted 
over  and  above  what  is  required 
for    her    own     support,     is  your 


profit.  The  universal  practice  in 
the  colony  is  to  allow  the  herd 
to  roam  at  large  on  the  perman- 
ent pastures  of  the  farm.  When 
caittle  thus  gather  their  own  food 
from  the  soil  on  which  it  grows, 
instead  of  having  it  carried  to 
them,  they  themselves  do  the  bulk 
of  the  labour  which  is  necessary 
to  their  existence  throughout  the 
year.  We  should,  therefore,  see 
that  the  supply  of  nourishment  is 
ample  during  the  period  of  lacta- 
tion, and  above  all  things  guard 
against  overstocking.  In  every 
pasture  there  is  so  much  potential 
milk  in  a  specified  year,  and  if  20 
cows  can  take  it  out,  25  will  get 
no  more.  Indeed,  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility they  will  get  less,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  you  have  to 
support  five  additional  carcases. 
Better  provision  should  be  made 
for  winter  and  early  spring  feed- 
ing. It  pays  to  winter  dairy 
stock  well.  How  can  it  be  ex- 
pected that  cows  beginning  a  win- 
ter season  in  low  condition,  carry- 
ing a  calf  from  five  to  six  months 
old,  which  has  to  be  nourished  and 
matured  until  dropped,  can  do  well 
in  early  spring  ?  It  takes  fre- 
quently two  months  of  the  latter 
period  of  the  year  before  they  re- 
cover normal  conditions.  With  a 
plentiful  supply  of  well-made  hay, 
ensilage  and  roots,  and  the  cows 
rugged,  they  should  be  at  their 
best  in  the  early  spring  to  begin 
their  work  of  production.  There 
is  also  one  question  in  this  con- 
nection that  deserves  considera- 
tion, and  would  not  be    costly  to 
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adopt.  The  best  dairying  dis- 
tricts of  New  Zealand,  and  especi- 
ally is  this  true  of  the  North 
Island,  were  once  druse  hush. 
This  has  been  destroyed.  Nothing 
in  the  wav  of  shelter  of  a  similar 
kind  has  been  provided  to  any 
extent.  The  rapid  changes  that 
frequently  take  place  in  onr  win- 
ter, such  as  the  transition  from  a 
bright  sunny  day  to  a  cold  'driving 
wind  at  night,  are  keenly  felt  by 
the  dairy  cow.  The  bitterness  oi 
tlu-  night  drifts  could  bo  much 
tempered  bv  the  shelter  of  suitable 
plantations,  instead  of  always  re- 
lyin<T  on  the  protection  of  a  six 
or  eight  barbed  wire1  to  keep  a 
cow  comfortable. 

—  Breeding  and  the  Influence  of 
the  Male.  — 
One  reason  assigned  for  the 
many  unprofitable  cows  is  that 
"  their  sires  were  mongrels  or  not 
adapted  to  producing  milkers."  In 
a  good  dairy  the  bull  is  the  im- 
portant factor.  This,  for  some 
reason  that  is  unaccountable,  is 
too  frequently  ignored.  Again  and 
again  it  has  been  the  experience  of 
the  writer  to  see  purchases  made 
at  public  sales  of  a  sire  for  the 
coming  season  at  17/6  to  30,  .  We 
are  milking  to-day  the  progeny  of 
bulls  that  cost  17/6  to  30/.  Just 
think  of  it.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
we  have  to  deplore,  at  the  end  of 
a  season,  the  small  results  re- 
ceived from  each  cow  ?  The  breed- 
ing of  a  good  animal  should  be  a 
delight  to  a  lover  of  stock.  The 
drudgery  of  dairy  farming  cam  be 
rendered  in  a  measure  enjoyable  if 
we  pay  more  attention  to  this 
interesting  department  of  our 
work.  To  some  men  it  comes  as 
an  intuition  the  skill  and  judgment 
exercised  in  mating  animals  to  pro- 
duce a  certain  type,  combined,  of 
course,  witn  thought  and  experi- 
ence. Others,  again,  work  it  out 
for  themselves  without  possessing 
any  natural  gift  or  talent  in  that 
direction.  There  are  others,  how- 
ever, who  never  acquire  it,  for  they 
never  try.  In  the  near  future  the 
object    aimed  at  by  all  interested 


in  the  industry  must  be  the  breed- 
ing  of  their  own  stock,    and  the 
application  to  this  special  depart- 
ment of  work  in  that  line  of  breed- 
ing that  will    improve     the  milk 
yield.      It   is  generally  admitted 
that  the  "  bull  is  half  the  herd." 
in  practice  this  is  not  true.  He 
stands  in  relation  to  the  whole  in 
a    greater    ratio     than  one-half. 
Therefore,  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  only  good  specimens 
should   be    allowed   to  propagate 
their  species.     The  bull  should  be 
pure  bred  ;  because  of  a  long  line 
of  clean  ancestry  his  breed  char- 
acteristics are  permanently  fixed, 
and  these  may  be  relied  on  to  be 
reproduced  in  his  progeny.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  "  cross-bred  "  sire 
(by  this  is  meant  the   offspring  of 
a  pure  sire  and  an  ordinary-bred 
dam,  or  vice-versa),  though  in  ap- 
pearance   and    looks    superior  in 
some  respects  to  the  purebred,  Jias 
been  bred  in  a  "  happy-go-lucky  " 
style   far  too  common,  and  lacks 
the  (power  of  "  prepotency  "  and 
"  heredity."     Such  a  bull  is  prob- 
ably    one   of   the    accidents  of 
Nature,  and  if  used  will  throw  no- 
thing equal  to  himself,  but  invari- 
ably reproduce    the     defects  and 
shortcomings  of  his  ancestors.  It 
Ss  a  sine  qua  non  that  the  animal 
at  the  head  of  your    herd  should 
be  pure-bred,  not  too  masculine,  in 
appearance,  but  sufficiently  marked 
to  indicate'  from    his  appearance 
that  he  possesses  a  strong  indivi- 
dual character.     He  must  be  of  a 
determined    dairy     type,     full  ol 
nervous  energy,  so    that     he  will 
take  possession  of  the  female  cur- 
rent with  which  he  is    brought  in 
contact    and     impress     upon  his 
heifers   the    quality   of    the  dams 
that  are  behind  him  ;  well-formed 
and  well-grown,    of    good  colour 
and  constitxition,  vigorous,   with  a 
capacity  to  transmit  to     his  off- 
spring   the    peculiar     good  pro- 
perties, excellences  and  form  which 
he  has  inherited  from  a  succession 
of  ancestors  endowed-  with  similar 
characteristics.  See  that  he  comes 
from    a  milking  strain,  especially 
on  the  dam's  side — it  is  advisable 


to  have,  this  quality  well  authenti- 
cated. An  able  writer  on  this' 
subject  has  said  : — "  The  most  re- 
liable  basis  of  calculation  as  to  the 
power  of  transmission,  or,  as  it  is 
called,  the  "  prepotency  "  of  the 
bull,  is  the  dairy  character  of  his 
grandmothers  and  great  grand- 
mothers on  both  sides  of  his  pedi- 
gree. He  is  the  stored-up  result 
of  what  lies  behind  him.  The 
quality  of  his  ancestors  will  have 
more  effect  on  his  offspring  than 
the  performance  of  his  mother."  1 

Further,  take  care  that  those 
parts  of  the  body  where  the  male 
follows  the  female  anatomy  are 
well  developed,  if  you  want  heifer« 
with  shapely  udders  and  well- 
formed  teats.  Failures  are  mevigl 
able.  The  percentage,  however,  of 
victories  on  the  lines  indicated  are 
abundant  proof  of  their  soundness 
and  value,  and  if  any  material 
improvement  is  to  be  generally 
brought  about,  one  of  the  first 
steps  must  be  in  the  direction  qf; 
usinir  purebred  sires  only. 

—  Testing.  — 

If  asked  what  is  the  fundamental' 
principle  to  bring  about  immediate 
improvement,  the  answer  would 
be  "  complete  knowledge  of  each 
individual  cow  in  the  herd."  This 
information  can  only  be  gained  by 
a  thorough  test  for  quality,  q|iian< 
tity  and  length  of  time  in  milk: 
With  the  aid  of  the  Babcock  test 
and  a  pair  of  scalfS,  there  is  no 
excuse  why  you  should  not  knov* 
the  actual  worth  of  every  cow  you 
own.  At  present  you  are  abso- 
lutely working  in  the  dark.  Not 
only  do  you  not  know  what  eacl 
cow  is  worth,  but  without  this 
knowledge  you  cannot  go  in  foi 
intelligent  breeding.  Having  ascer- 
tained the  capabilities  as  a  buttei 
producer  of  each  cow  in  your  herd ; 
then  you  are  in  a  position  to  dc 
successful  and  good  work  in  breed 
ing,  and  you  cannot  do  your  besli 
work  till  you  have  this  informal 
tion.  Knowing  with  certaint} 
that  vou  have  some  cows  thai; 
will  show  a  good  butter  record 
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and  a  bull  from  a  choice  butter- 
making  family,  then  you  can  rear 
some  heifers  that  will  be  a  credit 
to  vou.  Testing  will  not  only 
disclose  the  good,  it  will  also  un- 
mask the  bad.  That  is  what  we 
want.  Cull  the  "  duffers  "  and 
pass  them  out  in  double  -  quick 
time  or  turn  thern  into  beef 
without  delay.  The  testing  should 
be  well  done"  It  will,  of  course, 
as  alreadv  pointed  out,  take  time 
a  little  labour  and.  some  additional 
expense.  Suppose  i_t  costs  £6  for 
a  year  and  you  get  back  or 
£30,  surely  that  is  a  good  invest- 
ment. Calculating  on  a  basis  of 
a  dairy  of  30  cows,  and  taking 
two  tests  per  month  from  each  for 
eight  months,  at  threepence  per 
test,  would  be  £6,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  vour  time  and  labour.  Is 
that  too  big  a  premium  to  pay  so 
that  you  may  have,  every  s  £100 
now  received,  from  the  factory  in- 
creased to  £130  ?  Probablv  your 
co-operative  factories,  to  encourage 
such  good  work,  would  do  it  for 
less.  A  sufEcientlv  reliable  test 
can  be  obtained  by  taking  a  test 
twice  a  month,  equal  quantities 
beine  taken  for  a  week  from  the 
morning's  and  evening's  milk  for, 
say,  ai  period  of  eight  months,  or 
during  such  time  as  the  cow  is  in 
milk.  A  daily  record  of  the  milk 
weight  must  be  kept,  and  with  the 
help  of  the  fortnightlv  test  the  re- 
sults will  be  accurately  known. 
The  average  dairyman  dreads  to 
undertake  this  work,  because  of 
its  apparent  vsstness.  Notwith- 
ing  this  fact,  it  is  asserted  with 
confidence  that  without  the  appli- 
cation of  this  test  there  is  but  a 
poor  prospect  ahead  of  such  an 
one.  Sooner  or  later  we  shall 
awake  to  the  fact  that  despite  our 
natural  advantages,  some  other 
country  has  ' '  whipped  "  us  at  our 
own  game.  The  cost  of  manufac- 
ture cannot  well  be  decreased,  but 
there  can-  be  a  might  y  increase  of 
production  at  the  sjame  cost,  and 
in  this  direction  lie  our  safely  and 
salvation. 

—  Education  of  the  Cow.  — 

In  conclusion  let  me  refer  to  an- 
other reason  assigned  for  unprofit- 
able cows  :  "Many  never  have  the 
opportunity,  through  want  of  proper 
treatment  to  develop  their  best 
milking  abilities."  To  make  a 
first-class  dairy  cow,  let  the  heifer 
calve: in  the  autumn,  milk  through 
the  winter,  g^ing  plenty  of 
nutritious  food,  then,  when  the 
early  grass  becomes  plentiful,  .she 
comes  back  to  full  profit,  and  will 
milk  on  to  the  end  of  the  season, 
a  period  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
months.  By  following  this  plan 
during  the  first  milking  period,  you 
educate  the  future  cow  to  her  busi- 


ness in  life,  and  establish  or  fix 
the  habit  of  milking  as  long  as 
30U  like.  If  they  are  allowed  to 
go  dry  too  early  in  the  first  year 
of  milking  they  will  do  it  the 
second  year,  and  so  form  the  habit. 
We  want  a  class  of  cow  that  will 
not  only  give  a  good  record  of  her- 
self in  December,  but  will  do  so 
for  five  months  afterwards,  and  if 
the  plan  suggested  is  followed  it 
will  <  develop  the  milking  habit,  and 
render  it  practicable  >  to  secure  in  a 
season  that  large  yield  of  butter- 
fat  1  which  alone  should  give  satis- 
faction. By  lengthening  the  •period 
of  lactation  it  will  be  found  a  great 
help  in  realising  the  object  in  view. 
The  writer  has  not  sought  to  ad- 
vocate the  claims  of  atny  particular 
breed  of  cattle,  because  that  was 
not  the  intention  of  the  paper,  but 
to  lay  down  general,  principles 
which  ought  to  be,  followed  if  your 
efforts  are  to  attain  that  position 
of  excellence  which  alone  merits 
success.  Given  a  dairyman  with 
ordinary  intelligence,  taking  a  herd 
of  average  cows,  and  following  the 
principle  of  closely  breeding  from  a 
pure-bred  sire,  from  some  recog- 
nised dairying  strain,  together  with 
constant  testing,  it  is  guaranteed 
that  at  the  end  of  live  or  six 
years  he  will  have  £uilt  up  a  dairy 
herd  that  will  give  a  good  ac- 
count of  itself  and  be  a  source  of 
satisfaction  to  the  owner. 

 4  , 

Growth  of  the  Horse's  Hoof. 

All  parts  of  the  hooi  grow  forward 
and  downward  with  equal  rapidity,  thfe 
rate  of  growth  being  entirely  depen- 
dent upon  the  amount  of  blood  in  the 
pododerm  or  "  quick."  Abundant  and 
regular  exeix-ise,  good  grooming, 
moistness  and  suppleness  of  the  hoof, 
going  bare  foot,  plenty  of  good  food, 
and  at  proper  intervals  removing  the 
overgrowth  of  hoof  and  regulating  the 
bearing  surface,  by  increasing  the 
volume  and  improving  the  quality  of 
blood  flowing  into  tha  pododern, 
favour  the  rapid  growth  of  horn  of 
good  quality  ;  while  lack  of  exercise, 
dryness  of  horn  and  excessive  length 
of  the  hoof  hinder  growth.  The  aver- 
ago  ratq  of  growth  is  about  one-third 
of,  an  inch  a  mouth.  Hind  hoofs)  grow 
fasten  than  fore  hoofs,  and  unshod 
ones  faster  than  shod  ones..  The  times 
required  for  the  horn  to  grow  from 
the  coronet  to  the  ground,  though  in- 
fluenced to  a  slight  degree,  by  the 
recited  conditions,  varies  in  propor- 
tion to  the  distance  of  Uhe  coronet 
from  the  ground.  At  the  toe,  defend- 
ing on  its  height,  the  horn  grows 
down  in  11  to  13  months,  at  the  side 
wall  in  six  to  eight  months,  and  at 
the  heels  in  thre/j  to  five  months.  Wo 
can  thus  estimate  with  tolerable 
accuracy  the  time  required  for  the  dis- 
appearance of  such  defects  in  the  hoof 
as  cracks,  clefts,  etc. 


Breeding  Dairy  Cattle. 

One  thing  ought  always  to  be  con- 
sidered when  men  start  out  to  buy 
pure  bred  cattle.  That  is,  that  the 
knowledge,  skill  and  character  of  the 
breeder  is  about  as  important  as  is 
the  animal  they  are  to  buy.  There  is 
a  wonderful  difference  between  being 
a  real  breeder  and  one  who  simply 
mates  male  and  female.  The  art  and 
philosophy  of  breeding  is  a  very  deep 
question.  One  man's  cattle  show  al- 
most always  a  progressive  quality. 
They  are  the  product  of  skilful,  intelli- 
gent mating.  Another  man  gives  no 
thought  to  the  deeper  phas  s  of  the 
question.  He  simply  breeds  pure  bred 
cattle  together  j  there  is  no  intelligent 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends.  The 
average  capacity  of  his  cattle  shows  a 
hit  and  miss  resulu,  that  is  very  con- 
fusing and  disappointing.  It  is  right 
to  say  that  there  will  be  fully  enough 
failures  even  with  the  most  thoughtful 
and  comprehensive  breeders.  What 
must  it  be  when  men  who  bestow  but 
little  thought  or  study  upon  the 
deeper  physiological  problems  that  are 
involved  and  which  will  have  their 
way.  Take  for  instance,  this  matter 
of  keeping  two  or  more  bulls  in  a 
breeding  herd.  The  question  of  a 
successful  '•'  nick  "  is  an  all  important 
one.  Yet  in  almost  every  herd  of 
cows  there  will  be  found  a  certain 
number  which  do  not  nick  well  with 
the  head  of  the  herd.  An  observant 
breeder  will  note  this.  Mate  them 
with  another  sire  and  with  the  most 
of  them  at  least  the,  result  j  will  show 
a  decided  improvement  in  the  strength 
and  vigour  of  the  offspring. — Hoard's 
"  Dairyman." 
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The  Influence  of  Sex  in 
Breeding. 

There  ajre  few  experienced  cattle 
breeders  who  have  not  found  that 
some  influence  has  been  exerted  in 
the  production  of  calves  by  either 
sire  or  dam,  either  from  the 
point  of  view  of  age  or  blood, 
writes  Professor  Long.  Many  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  ascer- 
tain how,  if  any  means  exist 
at  all,  to  produce  bull  or  heifer 
calves  at  will,  and  many  figures 
have  been  produced  showing  the 
variation  in  the  periods  of  gesta- 
tion which  follow  when  certain  ani- 
mjals  are  used  for  stock  purposes. 
One  of  the  most  curious  state- 
ments which  I  remember  to  have 
seen  in  relation  to  this  subject  ap- 
peared in  the  Live  Stock  Journal, 
the  writer  describing  the  whole 
thing  as  a  conundrum.  He  sup- 
plied carefully  prepared  tables  from 
a  given  number  of  cows,  the  num- 
ber of  calves  obtained ,  and  the 
average  periods  of  gestation  when 
a  particular  bull  was  used  and 
when  other  bulls  were  employed. 
For  example,  20  calves  which  were 
sired  by  a  particular  bull  aver- 
aged 274  days,  or  slightly  more 
than  nine  months  of  30  days  each, 
while  22  calves  sired  by  various 
bulls  averaged  283  days;  thus  show- 
ing the  influence  exerted  by  one 
particular  animal,  or  at  least 
suggesting  that  there  must  have 
been  such  influence. 

I  take,  however,  a  more  com- 
plete list  of  instances,  first  remark- 
ing that  certain  cows  in  the  herd 
habitually  calved  late,  while  others 
calved  early,  no  matter  what  the 
sex  ;  but  when  mated  to  a  parti- 
cular bull  they  calved  several  days 
before  their  average  time,  and 
were  as  a  rule  earlier  when  the 
calf  was  a  heifer  than  when  it 
was  a  bull.  Forty-four  calves 
averaged  279  days  ;  of  these  24 
were  bull  calves,  which  averaged 
281  days,  while  20  were  heifers, 
which  averaged  277  days.  Of  the 
bull  calves,  nine  were  sired  by  the 
one  animal  referred  to  already, 
and  their  average  period  of  gesta- 
tion was  276  days.  Eleven  of  the 
heifer  calves  sired  by  the  same 
bulls  averaged  272  days.  On  the 
other  hand,  15  bull  calves  by  other 
sires  averaged  284  days,  and  the 
nine  heifer  calves  283. 

Now  we  come  to  the  longest  and 
shortest  periods,  first  taking  the 
individual  bull  which  forms  the 
basis  of  the  discussion.  His  bull 
calves,  going  the  longest  period 
before  birth,  went  283  days,  while 
the  shortest  period  for  a  bull  calf 
was     266     days.     The    bull  calf 


going  the  longest  time  by  any 
other  sire  went  291  days,  the 
shortest  time  being  279  days. 
Here,  then,  we  get  very  divergent 
figures,  although  when  we  come 
to  the  heifer  calves  the  difference 
is  not  so  wide.  The  heifer  calf 
by  the  special  bull  which  went  the 
longest  period  reached  279  days, 
while  the  calf  going  the  shortest 
period  reached  264  days.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  heifers  sired  by 
oilier  bulls  went  288  days  and  275 
days  respectively. 

When  these  figures  are  studied 
carefully  by  those  who  have  had 
experience  in  breeding,  they  sug- 
gest that  the  period  of  gestation 
is  influenced,  if,  indeed,  it  is  not 
controlled,  by  the  individuality  of 
one  of  the  animals;  employed,  as  in 
this  case  by  the  bull  whose  re- 
sults are  compared  with  the  re- 
sults obtained  from  the  bulls 
grouped  together.  It  has  often 
been  supposed  on  the  basis  of 
very  clear  data  that  where  a 
cow  goes  longer  than  the  average 
time  the  calf  is  certain  to  be  a 
bull  calf,  and  breeders  are  often 
concerned  in  consequence  where  the 
average  time  is  exceeded.  As  we 
have  seen  in  the  above  instance, 
this  view  is  to  some  extent  justi- 
fied. I  have  referred  to  this  sub- 
ject believing  that  these  facts 
may  supply  another  page  of  infor- 
mation to  those  who  are  con- 
cerned with  the  science  and  prac- 
tice of  cattle  breeding. 

 ♦  

The  Tamworth  Pig. 

(By  H,  W.  Polite,  in  the  Agricultural 
Gazette  of  N.S.W.) 

The  history  of  the  wild  hog,  in 
which  its  habits,  strength,  courage, 
and  hardiness  are  discussed,  is  a 
subject  of  impressive  interest  to  the 
pig  breeder  of  to-day,  seeing  that  its 
constitution,  vigour,  fecundity,  quality 
of  meat  and  other  characteristics  are 
faithfully  transmitted.  Mr.  D.  Lowe,  in 
his  "  Domesticated  Animals  of  the 
British  Islands,''  states  : — 

"  The  facts  of  the  animal's  natural 
and  physiological  condition  show  tbe 
vast  change  which  domestication  pro- 
duces on  his  character,  and  not  more 
remarkable  is  the  difference  in  the 
conditions  of  liberty  and  subjection  in 
case  of  this  animal  than  the  readi- 
ness with  which  he;  yields  up  his 
natural  instincts  and  resigns  himself 
to  bondage.  If  the  wild  pigs  be 
taken  young  from  their  mother  in  the 
forest  they  become  nearlv  as  docile 
as  the  domesticated  races,  and  in  a 
single  generation  all  the  fierceness 
which  distinguished  the  parents)  is 
lost.      Their     very      form  becomes 


changed,  and  those  characters  which 
fit  them  for  a  state  of  liberty  dis- 
appear as  if  in  obedience  to  some 
natural  law." 

Amongst  the  modern  breeds  of  pigs, 
none  exhibit  such  distinct  evidences  of 
their  wild1  origin  as  the  Tamworth. 
It  takes  it's  name  from  the  ancient 
town  of  Tamworth,  on  the  borders  of 
Staffordshire  and  Warwickshire  Eng- 
land), in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
this  undoubtedly  indigenous  breed  of 
pig  has  been  preserved  from  the;  time 
that  the  surrounding  forest  lands  were 
enclosed  and  occupied.  The  breed 
is  held  to  be  the  direct  descendant  of 
the  wild  hog  of  the  Midland  counties — 
an  ancient  and  pure  race,  distinct 
from  any  other  known  breed. 

In  arriving  at  this  conclusion,  it 
has  to  be  remembered  that  when  lirst 
reclaimed  from  its  wild'  state,  and 
even  within  the  memory  of  living  man, 
after  domestication,  this  pig  exhibited 
thriftless  and  unattractive  features. 
Ungainly  in  appearance,  long  in  the 
leg  and  anout,  Hat  and  light  in  the 
rib,  coarse  in  hair  and  skin,  and  late 
in  maturing  —  these  were  natural 
characteristics  which  failed  to  appeal 
to  the  pig  breeder.  But  it  was  noted 
that  it  possessed  a  keen  sense  of  hu- 
ger':  quick  senses  of  smell  and  sight  ; 
that  it  was  hardy,  vigorous  and 
muscular  ;  the  depth  through  the 
heart  pointed  to  a  strong  and  healthy 
constitution,  and  power  to  resist 
disease ;  the  sows  were  prolific ;  and 
both  sexes  provided  a  relishable,  lean 
class  of  flesh,  suitable    for  bacon. 

The  demand  for  lean  bacon  has 
steadily  increased  of  late  years,  and 
the  studmasler  has  not  failed  to  re- 
alise in  the  Tamworth  a  keen  rival 
to  the  Large  Yorkshire  for  bacon 
production.  A  delicately  flavoured 
bacon,  with  an  attractive  intermixture 
of  fat,  and  with  a  preponderance  of 
lean,  is  now  sought  for  by  butchers. 
The  breeder  satisfies  the  demand  with 
the  Tamworth,  by  crossing  him  with 
other  smaller  and  more  compact 
breeds. 

As  far  back  as  1847,  Tamworths 
were  exhibited  at  Agricultural  So- 
cieties' Shows  in  England,  including 
the  Royal.  For  a  time  they  dropped 
out'  of  favour.  About  1877,  the  public 
taste  began  to  demand  lean  bacon  ; 
and  the  breeders,  with  keen  judge- 
ment, careful  selection,  and  intelligent 
management,  steadily  improved  the 
Tamworth  to  supply  that  demand. 
In  1897,  the  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety of  England  i,set  apart  separate 
classes  for  them  at  the  annual  shows  ; 
and  at  Smithfield.  The  National  Pig- 
Breeders.  Association  admitted  the 
breed  into  their  stud-book  and  formu- 
lated a  scale  of  points. 

As  a  result,  substantial  improve- 
ment has  been  noted  year  by  year  ; 
so  much  so ,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  the  type  as  bred  twenty 
years  ago  with  that  which  finds  such 
complete  favour  with  the  bacon  curers 
to-day.  There  is  a  vast  change  for 
the  better  in  the  skin  and  'hair  ;  much 
of  the  coarseness  so  noted  in  the  past 
has  disappeared  ;  the'  coat  is  golden- 
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inted  red ;  the  skin  devoid  of  back 
pots  and  fine  in  texture  ;  the  snout 
9  not  so  lengthy  nor  bony,  and  the 
egs  are  shorter  ;  the  bone  is  much 
iner  and1  the  offal  less. 
The  shortening  of  the  nose  has  not 
iterfered  with  the  animal's  acute 
ense  of  smell,  by  which  it  is  enabled 
o  forage  so  well  under  adverse  con- 
Li  tions.  The  side  is  deeper,  and  the 
Kxly  more  compact.  There  is  greater 
ridth  across  the  loins,  and  the  hams 
tre  ''veil  fleshed  and  thickened  down 
o  the  hocks. 

The  flesh  is  whiter  and  more  de- 
kate  and  relishable.  The  aptitude  to 
iky  on  flesh  has  increased,  and  they 
nature  more  quickly. 

The  Tamworth  were  introduced  to 
Australia  by  Mr.  Geo.  Chixnside,  of 
Werribee,  Victoria,  and  the  Depart- 
pent'  of  Agriculture  of  New  South 
Wales  at  the  Hawkesbury  Agricultural 
College.  From  the  latter  stud  piggery 
jver  200  pedigreed  boars  and  sows 
lave  been  distributed  during  the  past 
ten  years.  The  demand  for  this  class 
al  pig  is  steadily  increasing,  and  this 
points  to  their  success  as  a  bacon 
frig- 

\  In  the  matter  of  acclimatisation, 
let  it  be  understood  that  the  term 
embraces  the  animal's  power  to  ac- 
oommodate  itself  to  am  change  in 
external  conditions  of  lite,  whether 
favourable  or  unfavourable,  gradual 
or  sudden.  The  Tamworth  has  been 
sufficiently  long  in  Australia  to  prove 
tbat  our  conditions  are  most  congenial 
to  uhe  breed.  In  fact,  it  may  be 
safely  asserted  that  it  has  shown 
marked  evidence  of  improvement. 

When  we  consider  that  some  of  the 
finest  breeds  of  the  world,  which  have 
been  used  to  improve  European  wild 
races,  were  taken  from  the  warmer 
countries  of  the  East,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  note  the  change  for  the 
better  in  breeds  brought  to  Australia. 

Here,  in  the  midst  of  great  open 
■paces,  the  Tamworth  has  the  oppor- 
tunity of  developing  its  indigenous 
predatory  instincts.  They  always 
were  successful  foragers,  and  in  this 
regard  they  fully  maintain  their  reputa- 
tion. They  thrive  under  rough  graz- 
ing and  out-door  phases  of  colonial 
life.  Owing  to  the  possession  of  an 
easy,  active  carriage,  muscular  de- 
velopment, and  hardy  nature,  they 
are  more  suited  to  travel  distances 
to  market  than  the  fatter  composite 
breeds,  and  avoid  losing  condition.  It 
is  also  noted  that  whilst  their  natural 
instincts  favour  grazing  and  life  in  the 
open,  they  respond  well  and  profit- 
ably to  forced  feeding    in  sties. 

The  Tamworth  more  nearly  ap- 
proaches the  Large  White  Yorkshire, 
in  so  far  that  it  is  nou  a  general 
purpose  pig  ;  and  whilst  it  is  coars.  r 
in  offal,  and  matures  more  slowly,  a 
compensating  feature  is  the  higher 
quality  of  flesh  for  a  refined  and 
tasty  class  of  bacon.  Those  who  are 
responsible  assert  that  there  is  less 
waste  in  cooking,  and  that  fat  of  the 
Tamworth  has  a  choice  and  delicate 
flavour  especially  commended  by  con- 
noisseurs. 

The  boar  is  always  tractable,  in- 
telligent, and  easily  controlled.  ... 


The  Tamworth  sow  is  amongst  the 
most  easily  managed  and  handled  of 
all  pigs  at  the  time  of  farrowing. 
There  are  no  difficulties  to  meet  dur- 
ing parturition,  a  minimum  of  con- 
stitional  disturbances  and  no  ill 
aftereffects,  such  as  milk  fever.  The 
litters  range  in  number  from  8  to  14, 
and  will  average  10.  She  is  an  ideal 
mother,  rarely  if  ever  overlies  her 
young,  and  is  always  solicitous,  care- 
ful and  tender  in  looking  after  her 
progeny,  and  most  resolute  in  their 
defence.  The  supply  of  milk  isj  ample. 
Naturally  it  is  often  a  matter  of  in- 
dividuality, but  our  experience  goes 
to  prove  that  as  a  breed  the  Tam- 
worths  are  good,  reliable  sucklers. 
They  have  a  powerful  digestion,  are 
always  ready  for  food,  and  have  a 
marked  aptitude  for  milk -production. 
The  young  pigs  exhibit  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  grow,  and  are  thrifty,  lively, 
and  always  hungry.  Tamworths  will 
not  tolerate  a  check  in  growth.  Un- 
like pigs  that  store  fat  they  have  no 
reserves,  and  herein  it .  must  be  ob- 
served that  continuous  increase  in 
weight  must  be,  maintained  by  a 
permanent  food  supply. 

In  our  warm,  sunny  climate,  white 
pigs  are'  liable  in  the  summer  months 
to  be  affected  or  scalded  by  long  ex- 
posure to  snnlight.  The  Tamworth 
does  not  suffer  from  this  disad- 
dantage,  and  henee  he  is  becoming 
more  sought  after  in  the  production 
of  bacon,  particularly  when  crossed 
with  other  breeds. 

The  most  satisfactory  results  have 
been  secured  all  over  Australia  from 
Berkshire  sows.  The  resulting  progeny 
mature  quickly,  and  grow  into  an 
ideal  bacon  pig  of  about  130th.  to 
1501b.  live  weight  in  six  months.  A 
similar  result  may  be  confidently 
expected  from  the  Poland  China  and 
Middle  York  crosses. 

It  is  becoming  recognised  that  bacon 
pigs  are  quite  as  profitable  as  porkers, 
and  in  fact  their  value  may  be  fair- 
ly estimated  as  on  the  increase.  It 
is  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  to 
predict  a  successful  export  trade  in 
bacon  pigs  to  Europe  at  no  distant 
date. 

SCALE  OF  POINTS  FOB  TAM- 
WORTH FIGS. 

Colour.— Golden  red  hair  on  a  flesh 
coloured  skin,  free  from  black,  5. 

Head. -  Fairly  long,  snout  moderate- 
ly    long     and  quite     straight;  face 


slightly  dished,  wide  between  the 
ears,4. 

Ears. — Rather  wide,  with  line  fringe, 
carried  rigid,  but  inclined  slightly 
forward,  3. 

Jowl. — Small  and  light,  2. 

Neck. — Fairly  long  and  muscular,  es- 
pecially in  boar,  3. 

Chest. — Wide  and  deep,  5. 

Shoulders. — Fine,  slanting,  and  well 
set,  4. 

Girth. — Around  the  heart,  4. 
Sides. — Long  and  deep,  8. 

Ribs. — Well    sprung    and  extending 
well  up  to  flank,  6. 
Loin. — Wide  and  strong,  4. 

Belly. — Full  and  thick,  with  straight 
underline,  and  at  leas?  12  teats,  3. 

Flank. — Full  and  well  down,  4. 

Quarters. — Long,  wide  and  straight 
from  hip  to  tail,  7. 

Hams.  —  Broad,  full,  and  well  let 
down  to  hocks,  8. 

Tail. — Set  on  high,  and  well  tassel- 
led,  not  coarse,  3. 

Legs.  —  Strong,  straight,  shapely, 
with  flinty  flat  bone,  set  well  out- 
side body,  6. 

Ankles.— 'Strong  and  compact,  4. 
Pasterns. — Short,  and  yet  springy, 
Feet. — Firm  and  strong,  not  splay- 
ed, 3. 

Skin.  —  Smooth,  pliant,  and  free 
from  wrinkles,  2. 

Hair.  —  Abundant,  long,  straight, 
and  silky,  3. 

Action. — Free  and  clean,  3. 

Symmetry. —  General  style,  indicat- 
ing breeding  and  good  constitu- 
tion, 4. 

Total  number  of  points,  100. 

OBJECTIONS. 

Head. — Narrow  forehead  or  upturn- 
ed1 nose. 

Ears. — Thick  and  coarse,  or  inclin- 
ed forward. 

Jowl. — Thick  and  coarse. 

Shoulders. — Coarse,  heavy,  or  wide 
and  open  at  the  top. 

Ribs. — Flat  or  short  curved  ;  light 
back  ribs. 

Loin. — Narrow  or  weak. 

Belly. — Flaccid,  or  wanting  in  mus- 
cle, gutty  or  podgy. 
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The  Handling  of  Cream  and 
Care  of  Butter. 


—  Keeping  Cream  Sweet.  — 

When  cream  is  separated  by  a  hand 
separator  it  is  warm,  and  should  be 
cooled  immediately  to  a  tempcratore 
of  58  deg.  or  less  and  kept,  there,  un- 
til there"  is  enough  cream  to  churn. 
The  cream  from  cold,  deep  seating 
should  also  be  kept  cold  un'il  enough 
has  accumulated  to  make  a  churning. 
The  quality  of  butter  depemds  a  ureal 
deal  on  keeping  the  cream  cold'  and 
sweet.  The  cream  can  all  be  kept  in 
one  vessel  provided  the  warm  cream  is 
cooled  before  mixing  it  with  the  cold 
cream. 

—  Kipening  Cream.  — 

This  means  mixing  all  the,  cream  to- 
gether at  least  12  hours  before  c  hurn- 
ing, and  souring  it.  Cream  should 
be  soured  at  a  temperature  of  (ixieg. 
to  70deg.  F.  Every  buttennaker 
should  have  a  correct  dairy  ther- 
mometer, for  one  cannot  do  accurate 
work  without  it.  It  is  necessary  to 
know  the  temperature  of  the  dairy 
room,  the  water,  the  cream  when 
ripening  and  the  temperature  of  the 
cream  at  the  time  of  churning.  .No 
one  can  guess  every  time  the  correct 
temperature  ;  therefore,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  have  a  thermometer  to  do 
good  dairy  work. 

—  Churning  the  Cream.  — 

After  the  cream  is  ripened  it  is 
ready  to  churn.  The  first  step  is  to 
cool  the  cream  from  65deg.  F.,  the 
temperature  ait  which  the  cream  was 
ripened,  to  about  55degj  F.  in  the 
summer,  and  to  53deg.  F.  in  the  win- 
ter. If  at  these  temperatures  the 
cream  should  come  in  ten  minutes, 
and  the  butter  is  soft,  the  next  churn- 
ing should  be  cooled  somewhat  lower 
say  two  degrees  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
if  the  cream  is  slow   in  coming,  the 


temperature  should  be  raided.  It 
should  not  take  over  20  to  HO  minutes 
to  churn  a  batch  of  butter.  The  time 
that  it  takes  to  churn  depends  upon 
live  things  :  (1)  The  ripeness  of  the 
cream  ;  (2)  the  temperature  of  the 
cream  ;  (•!)  the  thickness  of  the  cream 
or  the  per  cent,  of  the  butter  fat  in 
1 1  ;  (I)  the  length  of  time  the  cows 
have  been  milking  ;  ,(5j)  the  kind  of 
feed  that  the  cows  are  being  fed. 

Winn  the  cream  begins  to  break, 
considerable  care  should  be  exercised 
not  to  gather  the  butter  granules  into 
our  large  lump.  Churning  should 
cease  when  the  butter  particles  are 
about  the  size  of  wheat  kernels. 

—  Salting  the  Butter.  — 

Whin  butter  is  well  drained  i*  is 
ready  to  salt,  and  this  is  done  in  the 
churn,  when  butter  is  in  grauular 
form.  A  part  of  the  salt  is]  sprinkled 
on  top  of  the  small  granules,  and  then 
the  churn  is  turned  enough  to  have 
the  butter  fall  unsalted  side  up,  and 
the  rest  of  the  salt  be  sifted  on.  Then 
put  the  cover  on  the  chum  and 
revolve  it  several  times  •  after  a  few 
minutes  the  butter  is  taken  out  and 
worked.  This  method  has  its  dif- 
ficulties, for  the  exact  amount  of  but- 
ter is  not  known,  but  can  be  closely 
estimated.  About  l[^oz  of  salt  is 
used  for  every  one  pound  of  butter  ; 
this  will  ensure  about  the  right 
amount  of  salt  when  the  butter  is 
finished.  The  butter  should  always 
be  salted  with  good,  fine  dairy  salt, 
and  coarse,  common  barrel  salt  should 
never  be  used. 

—  Working  tlhe  Butter.  — 

The  butter  should  stand  a  few 
minutes,  so  the  salt  will  have  a 
chance  to  dissolve,  then  it  is  taken 
out  and  put  on  the  butter  worker. 
The  object  of  working  butter  is  to 
press  the  granules  together,  to  get 
the  salt  evenly  distributed,  and  to 
expel  a  portion  of  the  brine.  It)  is  a 
very  easy  matter  to  work  butitei;  too 
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much,  and  have  the  butter  greasy 
Butter  should  never  be  worked  wit! 
the  hands,  for  the  warm  hands  wil 
make  it  have  a  greasy  and  salty  ap- 
pearance. When  the  salt  is  evenlj 
Worked  through  the  butter,  and  it  hai 
an.  even  colour,  and  the  granules  we| 
pressed  together,  it  is  time  to  quij 
working  it. 

Wiioh  the  lever  worker,,  the  butter  Jj 
worked  by  pressing  the  lever  on  tH 
surface  of  it,  and  occasionally  foldinj 
the  butter  over  with  a  laddie.  Nevej 
allow  the  lever  of  the  butter  workffi 
or  butter  paddle  to  slide  over  the  suf 
face  of  the  butter,  but  pres9  straight 
down  when  working, 


Hemorrhage  after  Calving. 


In  dealing  with  retention  of  th 
placenta,  reference  must  be  mad 
to  haemorrhage  or  Hooding.  Thii 
som  times  occurs  before  parturitioB 
from  sudden  and  violent,  movements  c 
the  foetus,  tearing  the  umbilical  core 
or  wrenching  one  or  more  of  uh. 
"  roses,"  by  which  the  ioetal  envelope, 
are  attached  in  cows  and  ewes.  A 
often  results  in  the  death  of  the  foetu 
and  abortion.  Very  little  can  be  don 
ing-  the  way  of  treatment  beyond  giv 
ing  a  calmative  dose  of  laudanum 
with  an  astringent,  such  as  sugar  q 
lead  or  gallic  acid,  and  placing  th 
patient  under  conditions  of  quiet  an* 
of  comfort.  When  haemorrhage  fol 
lows  on  parturition,  we  have  quite  '< 
different  state  of  affairs  to  deal  with 
and  though  alarming  and  frequent! 
fatal  when  left  alone,  it  may  usual! 
bte  arrested  by  proper  treatment. 

Of  the  symptoms  it  is  scarce! 
neoessary  to  speak,  as  the  gush  c 
blood,  its  volume  and  persistence,  tel 
only  too  well  what  has  happened.  I 
is  rarely  caused  by  any  other  mean 
than  the  injudicious  and  forcible  re 
moval  of  the  placenta. 

The  natural  course  of  treatment  i 
to  stop  the  bleeding,  and  sustain  th 
vital  powers.  If  the  foetal  memlbrant 
have  not  been  removed,  they  must  b 
secured  and  got  away,  else  the  worn 
will  not  contract  as  it  should1.  Thi 
must  be  done  gently,  as  it  increase 
for  the  moment  the  flow  of  blood,  bu 
must  be  done  for  the  reason  give 
above.  The  presence  of  the  hand  an| 
arm,  especially  if  the  hand  is  opene 
and  shut  rhythmically,  promotes  th 
contraction  so  much  desired. 

This  trouble  is  very  much  more  fli 
quen.it  in  the  practice  of  the  huma 
obstetrican,  and  much  success  has  ai 
tended  the  alternate  irrigation  of  til 
uterus  with  hot  and  cold  water.  ij 
veterinary  work  we  too  often  have  t 
employ   "  the  next  best  thing,"  i.n 
large  quantities  of  hot  water  are  nc 
instantly  available.      We  then'  throlj 
cold  water  over  'the  loins,  dash  it  i 
the  face,  and  if  a  disinfectant  as  ham 
sprinkle  it  inside,  or  dip  a  spongcv  < 
clean  cloth  in  it,  and  introduce  it  wit 
the  hand.      Vinegar  and  water,  hi  tl 
proportion  of  one  to  two,  is  both  aj 


Cream  Transport  Cans 

3  gallons,  14/6  ;  6  gallons,  17/6  ;  10 
gallons,  22/6  each. 

(User's  name    put  on    without  extra 
charge) . 
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ngent    (haemostatic)     and  antisep- 

and  this  at  least  will  be  found  in 
e  farmhouse,  if  nothing  else.  The 
actice  of  using  so-called  revulaants 
ly  be  resorted  to,  and  mustard  or 
imulating  liniments,  applied  to  dis- 
Dt  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  neck 

chest,  or  even  the  limbs.  Trembl- 
v,  staggering,  sighing,  or  other  signs 

s\-ncope,  may  be  combated  by 
:oholic  stimulants,  while  the  ex- 
smities    (ears   and   legs)    are  chafed 

try  and  maintain  surface  circula- 
ysx.  The  animal  treated  should  be 
gged  up  and  legs  bandaged  j  if  with 

warmer  material,  with  hay^bands. 

>  accident  happens  at  a  convenient 
ne,  and  thus  one  habituallv  finds 
wkeepers  unprepared.  If.  then  the 
rang  farmer!  will  bear  these  main 
indoles  in  mind,  he  may  save  him- 
If  the  loss  of  a  valuable  cow,  mare. 

other  animal.  If  a  veterinary 
igeon  is  available,  by  all  means  get 
m,  but  the  adoption  of  the  forego- 
l  measures  will  decide  the  fate  of 
e  patient  before  he  can  reach  the 
Be.  If  professional  assistance  is  not 
rtained.  it  will  be  necessary  a  couple 

days  later  to  wash  out  the  genital 
nal  with  some  simple  antiseptic,  as 
rbolic,  very  dilute,  or  boracic  acid, 
it  at  least  twentv-four  hours  should 

allowed  to  elapse  before  anv  inter- 
renee  is  contemplated,  for  fear  of 
artine  the  1  haemorrhage  again, 
lere  will  inevitably  be  clots  left,  and 
«se  must  not  be  allowed  to  remain 
id  decompose,  and  perhaps  poison 
«  patient.  Whenever  loss  of  blood 
:curs.  from  whatever  cause,  there  will 
i  need  of  additional  water  to  fill  up 
le  blood-vessels,  and  the  bucket 
lould  be  frerim-ntly  offered.    There  is 

>  special  liability  to  a  recurrence  of 
w  accident  at  any  fature  oarturi- 
on.  and  a  good  beast  should  not  be 
>ndemned  on  that  account. 

 4  . 

Filling  the  Silo. 


As  filling  goes  on,  it  is  Darticularlv 
nportant    to  see    that  the  chaff  is 
(inly  trodden  down  round  the  sides 
he  sides  should  be  kept  low,  with  a 
jnical  heap  of    chaff  in   the  centre, 
his  keeps  the  weight  in  the  centre, 
tid  there  is  then  something  firm  to 
«ist    the  pressure     of  the  treading 
iwn  as  this  goes  on  round  the  sides, 
ne  can't  insist  too  stronq-ly  on  this 
)int.    It  requires  to  be  done  b"  the 
vner  of  the  silo,  as  the  success  of 
•xt   season's   fodder    depends  chieflv 
i    the     thoroughness     with  which 
is  done.    It  ought  not  to  b*i  left/  to 
workman  unless  he  realises  that  he 
the    most    important  man  in  the 
hole  ?ang.    The  fact  that  onr  cereals 
live  a  hollow  stem   which  is  full  of 
r  makes     it  more  difficult  to  turn 
lit  a  first-class  samole  of  silage  than 
the  case  with  solid  stem  croos.  such 
mai^e  and  amber  *-ane.     Our  whole 
i  iect  is  to  exclude  the  air.    Tf  this 
n  be  done  perfectly   the   silaev  will 
me  out  nearlv  in  the  same  state  as 
|S  eron  w<-nt  in.    The  nearer  we  cao 
>nroximate  to  these  conditions  the 
tter.    A  good  plan  is  to  have  the 


school  children  in  the  silo  every  after- 
noon for  the  week  or  so  that  filling  is 
going  on.  If  thii  is  done  it  is  re- 
markable how  the  constant  trampling 
consolidates  the  mass. 

As  to  crops  for  an  eighty-ton  silo, 
in  most  districts  it  should  be  filled 
twice  a  year.  In  November  with  a 
mixture  of  peas  and  oats  or  some 
similar  crop,  and  in  April  with  maize 
or  amber  cane.  The  area  under  crop 
(on  the  basis  of  land  that  will  give 
two  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre)  will  be 
15  to  20  acres  of  oats,  and  6  to  10 
acres  of  maize.  Eighty  tons  will  feed 
thirty  cows  33  lbs.  a  day  each  for  six 
months.  It  will,  thus  be  seen  that 
a  small  amount  of  cultivation  will 
yield  an  immense  amount  of  fodder. 
In  an  ordinary  crop  of  oats  or  wheat 
for  hay,  the  dirty  and  inferior  parts 
may  be  made  into  silage.  Wild  oats, 
docks,  and  sorrel  can  all  be  used  with- 
out any  fear  of  the  seeds  germinating 
again.  Not  that  they  make  the  best 
of  silage,  but  there  is  no  other  way 
by  Tihich  as  good  results  may  be  ob- 
tained. In  making  silage  the  crop 
ought  to  be  fairly  mature— a  cereal 
crop,  for  instance,  nearly  as  far  ad- 
vanced as  when  you  cut  it  for  hay, 
and  a  crop  of  maize  should  have  the 
cobs  at  the  stage  of  the  glazing  of 
the  grain.  Silage  made  from  a  mature 
crop  is  of  higher  qualitv  than  that 
made  from  one  that  is  too  green.  It 
is  better  to  let  the  crop  get  a  little 
too  ripe  and  use  a  few  buckets  of 
water  to  moisten  it  as  it  goes  into 
the  silo,  rather  than  'to  cut  it  in  too 
early  a  stage. 

In  feeding  silage  remember  that  as 
a  rule  it  should  only  form  on-  portion 
of  the  feed  for  the  dairy  herd.  It  re- 
quires to  be  supplemented  by  such 
materials  as  oaten  chaff,  erushedi  peas 
or  beans,  or  by  bran.  A  litttle  of  any 
one  of  the  latter,  say,  two  or  three 
lbs.  a  day,  will  add  the  necessary  flesh- 
forming  constituents  to  the  fodder. 
Of  oaten  or  wheaten  chaff  6,  8  or  10 
lbs.  a  day  should  be  given,  depending 
on  the  quantity  of  grass  there  is 
available  in  the  grazing  paddocks. 

Looked  at  in  this  way,  a  good  silo 
well  filled  is  equivalent  to  a  big  bank 
account  .  In  times  of  scarcity  you 
may  draw  again,  and  when  the  cows 
are  getting  all  they  remiire  in  the 
paddocks  the  silage  will  keep  with 
very  little  loss  till  it  is  renuired 
again.  There  is  no  doubt  that  better 
feoding  is  the  chief  thing  required  to 
effect  a  big  increase  in  the  milk  yield, 
and  therefore  in  bui*""-  production. 
The  sooner  this  is  realised  the  better. 
If  we  can  get  double  the  present  re- 
sults by  culling  our  herds  and  feeding 
them  better,  it  means  that  double  the 
profit  may  be  made  with  verv  little 
attitional  work.  At  all  events,  the 
amount*,  of  labor  involved  will  be  far 
less  than  by  any  other  method.  For 
the  only  other  way  is  to  keep  and 
milk  double  the  present  number  of 
cows,  which  means,  of  course,  ap- 
nroximately  twice  the  amount  of 
labor  at  present  involved.  Tt  ought 
easily  to  be  practicable  bv  ollmfl"  and 
'"ling,  to  raiee  the  average  yield  of 
milk  from  300  to  600  gallons  a  vear. 


Dairy  Skimmings. 

Where  silage  is  used,  feed  as  much 
to  cows  in  milk  as  they  will  eat. 
The  more  of  this  they  take,  provided 
they  digest  it,  the  more  milk  can  they 
give,  and  from  silage  the  milk  will  be 
rich  and  good.  Cows  fed  upon  hay 
can  only  give  a  little  milk,  and  the 
cream  is  scanty  and  poor. 

A  noted  writer  says  there  are  four 
C's  to  look  after  sharply  in  successful 
dairying.  They  are  cows,  care,  com- 
fort, and  cleanliness.  Aftier  a  careful 
study,  and  as  a  result  of  many  ex- 
periments, the  dairy  department  of 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  an- 
nounces that  the  question  of  the  care 
of  milk  may  be  boiled  down  to  two 
simple  propositions  :  (1)  The  milk 
must  be  clean  ;  (2)  the  milk  must  be 
cool.  So  far  as  the  care  of  the  milk 
is  concerned,  cleanliness  and  cleanness 
are  the  two  C's  which  spell  the 
greatest  success  in  this  connection. 

The  production  of  milk  and  butter- 
fat  by  dairy  cows  under  normal  con- 
ditions increases  with  each  year,  up 
to  the  fifth  and  sixth  year,  when  the 
cow  is  at  her  best.  The  length  of 
time  she  will  maintain  her  maximum 
production  depends  on  her  constitu- 
tional sitrength,  and  care  with  which 
she  s  fed  and  handled.  A  good  dairy 
cow  should  not  show  any  marked  fall- 
ing off  until  after  ten  years  of  age  ; 
many  excellent  records  have  been  made 
by  cows  older  than  this.  The  nuality 
of  the  milk  produced  by  heifers  is 
somewhat  better  than  the  milk  of 
older  cows,  for  we  find  a  decrease  of 
one  t'o  two-tenths  of  one  per  cent,  in 
the  average  of  fat  content  for  each 
year  till  the  cows  have  reached  full 
age.  Tt  is  caused  by  the  increase  in 
the  weight  of  the  cows  With  advanc- 
ing age ';  at  any  rate,  there  appears 
to  be  a  parallelism  between  the  two 
sets  of  figures  for  the  same  cows. 
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Growing  Six-Row  Barley. 

AID  TO  PROFIT  A  BT/K;  FARMING 


In  South  Australian  farming 
there  is  an  overwhelming  prepon- 
derance of  wheat,  so  that  the 
question  whether  the  association 
with  wheat  of  other  crops  will  in- 
crease the  average  net  returns  from 
land  is  a  pertinent  question.  Pro- 
fessor Perkins,  who  discussed  this 
matter  at  length  at  the  recent 
Agricultural  Bureau  Congress,  ex- 
pressed his  belief  that  on  mianv 
farms  of  the  Lower  North  if  six- 
row  barley  were  grown  in  con- 
junction with  wheat  the  average 
net  returns  from  arable  land  would 
be  appreciably  increased.  He  esti- 
mated that  average  net  returns 
from  wheat,  allowing  for  t6  bushels 
to  the  acre  as  a  normal  and  pos- 
sible average,  and  3/6  per  bushel 
as  the  average  price  for  export,  at 
£>2  i'6/-  per  acre,  representing  two 
years'  ?ross  revenue.  The  cost  of 
production  was  influenced  bv  the 
personal  equation — as  low  as  15/- 
and  as  hicrh  as  45/-  amd  50/-  per 
acre.  Taking  everything-  into  con- 
sideration, the  cost  could  not  be 
put  down  at  much  less  than  40/- 
per  acre.  This  left  16/-  per  acre  t0 
cover  both  two  years'  net  profit 
and  two  years  interest  on  capital 
value  of  land  or  rent.  An  average 
net  return  of  this  kind,  in  the 
opinion  of  Professor  Perkins,  limits 
the  maximum  value  of  food' arable 
land  in  existing  conditions  of  farm- 
ing to  £6  or  £7  per  acre. 

—  Climate  Suits  Barley.  — 

The  adaptability  of  six-row  bar- 
leys, or  Cape  Barieys,  as  thev  are 
generally  referred  to  here,  is  des- 
cribed by  Professor  Perkins,  who 
says  : — iln  South  Australia  six-row 
barleys  will  thrive  wherever  wheat 
has  been  found  to   do   so.  That 


these  barleys  are  quite  as  drought- 
resistant  as  wheat,  if  indeed  .not 
more  so,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt.  In  Egypt,  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  Alexandria,  the 
average  yearly  rainfall  is  about  7 
in.,  and  it  is  found  there  that  six- 
row  barley  is  the  only  crop  that 
can  be  grown  satisfactorily  with- 
out irrigation.  In  Tunisia  and  Al- 
geria six-row  barleys  altogether 
displace  wheat  in  the  hot,  dry, 
agricultural  areas  in  closest 
proximity  to  the  Great  Sahara 
Desert.  This  power  to  withstand 
drought,  six-row  barley  owes  very 
larpely  to  its  rapid  growth  and  its 
ability  to  ripen  off  its  grain  in  a 
shorter  period  than  the  earliest  of 
wheats.  The  Roseworthy  records 
show  that  in  the  period  of  six 
years,  extending  between  1*906  and 
1911,  King's  White  wheat  — -  the 
earliest  wheat  we  have — averaiged 
126  days  between  germination  and 
full  bloom  ;  and  that  Square-head 
barley — one  of  our  selected  varieties 
— aiveraged  exactly  the  same  num- 
ber of  davs  between  these  two 
periods  of  vegetation.  On  the  other 
hand,  whereas  in  the  same  period 
of  years,  between  the  full  bloom  of 
King-:s  White  and  the  ripening  of 
its  grain  there  elapsed  an  average 
of  50  davs,  the  same  period  was 
shortened  to  an  average  of  38 
days  in  the  case  of  the  barley. 
And  we  all  know  that  in  a  period 
of  12  days  much  mav  happen  in 
the  course  of  a  hot  summer  that 
may  prove  detrimental  to  the  per- 
fect development  of  the  grain.  In 
brief,  then,  in  the  opinion  and  ex- 
perience of  those  countries  in  which 
six-row  barlevs  are  chiefly  grown — 
namely,  North  Africa,  Asia  Minor, 
Southern    Europe,    etc., — they  are 
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looked  upon  as  harder  than  wheat 
under  droughty  conditions  of  cli- 
mate. Barley  is  reputed  to  fear 
frosts,  and  no  doubt  in  this  direc- 
tion the  resistance  of  wheat  is 
greater.  As  a  rule,  frosts  are  not 
sufficiently  severe  to .  the  north  of 
Adelaide  seriously  to  interfere 
with  the  good  growth  of  barley.  . 

—  Position  of  Six-row  Barley  in 
— ,  Rotation.  — 

We  are  all  in  accord  as  to  the 
position  that  should  be  given  to 
wheat  in  any  rotation  in  which  it 
is  made  to  enter.  It  must  be 
either  preceded  by  bare  fallow  orl 
by'  a  crop  calculated  to  improve 
the  general  fertility  of  the  soil,  toi 
crowd  out  aind  prevent  the  seeding 
of  weeds,  and  to  leave  the  soil  in 
a  condition  that  permits  of  the 
preparation  of  an  adequate  seed 
bed.  Six-row  barley  is,  in  this 
connection,  far  less  exacting  than, 
wheat  ;  and  the  fact  that,  if  any-j 
thing,  it  fears  an  excess  of  fertility] 
enables  it  tol  follow  with  advantage! 
a  crop  that  has  already  partially*; 
exhausted  the  available,  fertility  of 
the  soil.  Theite  are  few  weeds,  toqf 
that  a  well-grown  crop  of  barley 
cannot  crowd  out  and  get  better  ofj 
Nor  is  that  consolidated  seed  bed, 
that  it  takes  us  so  many  months 
to  build  up  for  wheat,  essential  to 
the  success  of  barley.  It  is  for 
these  reasons,  therefore,  that,  in 
my  view,  there  is  no  crop  that 
follows  wheat,  that  has  been  pre- 
ceded by  a  year  of  bare  fallow,  to 
better  advantage  than  Six-row  bar- 
lev.  And  I  venture  to  suggest,  aS 
likely  to  prove  more  profitable  on 
many  a  lower  north  farm  than 
the  rotations  usually  in  use,  the 
following  alternative  rotations: — 
(a)  First  year  bare  fallow  ;  second 
year,  wheat  :  third  year,  barley  ; 
or  (b)  first  year,  bare  fallow  ;  se- 
cond year,  wheat,  third  year,  bar- 
ley ;  fourth  year,  pasture. 


"CYCLONE  GATES  are  Good 
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Fig.  120-CYCLQNE"N"GATE,  10-tt.— PLAIN,  25/-;  RABBIT  NETTED.  30/- 
These  gates  have  five  wires,  not  four  as  illustrated.  This  renders  them  sheep  proof. 


Cyclone  Gates  are  good  because  years  of  ex« 
perience  have  taught  us — 

1.  Just  what  is  suited  to  Australia's  special 

needs  and  requirements. 

2.  How  to  make  a  gate,  how  to  balance  it.  how 

to  stay  it.  and  how  to  make  it  so  that  it 
can  be  easily  hung  without  expert  assist- 
ance. 

OUR  CATALOGUE  SHOWS  METAL  GATES  FOR  ALL  PUR- 
POSES.    GET  IT. 

CYCLONE  FENCE  &  GATE  CO. 

123-125  Waymouth  Street,  ADELAIDE 
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—  Baa-ley  Increases  Net  Returns.— 

The  more  general  use  of  barley 
on  lower  north  farms  will  tend  to 
an  increase  in  the  average  net  re- 
turns from  araible  land.  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  show  the  extent  to 
which  I  imagine  that  this  is  likelv 
to  be  the  case.  For  the  purpose 
il  shall  take  the  three-year  rota- 
tion suggested  bv  me,  viz.  —  (i) 
Bare  fallow.  (2)  Wheat,  and  (3) 
Six-row  barley,  which,  in  so  far  as 
average  net  returns  are  concerned, 
must  be  compared  with  wheat  and 
bare  fallow  alternating  continuous- 
ly. It  should  be  added  that  the 
same  arguments  will  hold  good 
where  a  vear's  pasture  is  made  to 
intervene  everv  third  or  fourth 
year.  I  shall,  in  the  first 1  place, 
assume  that  the  cost  of  putting  in 
and  taking  off  a  crop  of  six-row 
barley  remains  approximately-  the 
same  as  that  adopted  for  wheat, 
vix.,  20  an  acre.  Such,  at  all 
events,  is  our  experience  at  Rose- 
worthv  College.  As  in  the  case  of 
wheat,  average  gross  returns  are 
dependent  on  average  vields  and 
average  prices.  Unfortunately,  the 
returns  from  the  Statistical  De- 
partment have  not  distinguished 
until  quite  recentlv  between  Cape 
or  Six-row  barlev  on  the1  one  hand, 
and  English,  malting,  or  two-row 
barlev  on  the  other  ;  and  in  mv  ex- 
perience the  yield  of  six-row  barley- 
is  under  our  conditions  of  climate, 
between  25  per  cent,  and  33  per 
cent,  higher  than  that  of  two-row 
barley.  I  find  that  between  i9ot 
and  19 1 1  the  aggregate  yield  of 
these  two  tvpes  of  barlevs  was 
represented  for  the  State  bv  16 
bushels  23ft>.  Over  the  same  period 
average  yield  of  wheat  was  repre- 
sented bv  9  bushels  13IV  We  have, 
however,  grown  six-row  barlev  on 
the  college  farm  fairlv  extensivelv 
for  the  past  eight  vears,  'and  a 
careful  record  of  its  average  vields 
has  been  kept.  From  1904  to  191  t 
six-row  barlevs  averaged  on  the 
Roseworthv  Agricultural  College 
farm  36  bushels  2*  ft).,  whilst  in 
the  same  period  of  time  wheat 
averaoed  tR  bushels  32  ft).,  i.e.,  six- 
row  barlevs  vielded  exactlv  twice 
as  much  as  wheat.  Hence,  since 
I  have  a  ssumed  qn  average  vield  of 
wheat  for  the  Lower  North  of  t6 
bushels  to  the  acre,  30  bushels  of 
six-row  barlev  cannot  be  looked 
upon  as  an  extra va^ent  aivera«^  to 
suggest.  To  those  who  are  with- 
out experience  of  this  crop,  and  to 
whom  the  vield  ma/v  appear  hioh 
I  would  point  out  that  on  the  col- 
letre  farm  we  have  freqoientlv  se- 
cured from  six-row  barlev  vields  of 
So  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  in  ex- 
ceptional esses  even  higher.  In 
anv  case,  if  the    average  yield  of 


six-row  barley  is  to  be  reduced  in 
these  estimates  a  corresponding  re- 
duction must  be  made  in  the 
average  vield  from  wheat,  and  the 
arguments  to  be  derived  from  the 
higher  vields  Will  still  hold  good. 
The  market  price  of t  six-row  barlev 
is  subject  to  more  frequent  and 
violent  fluctations  than  is  that  of 
wheat.  (I  find,  however,  that  for 
the  period  of  10  years  extending 
between  1901  and  1910  Cape  barlev 
has  averaged  on  the  Adelaide 
market  slightlv  over  2/7  a  bushel. 
If,  then,  we  adopt  this  figure,  to- 
gether with  30  bushels  an  acre  as 
an  average  vield,  we  shall  find  the 
gross  average  returns  from  six- 
row  barley  to  be  represented  by 
£3  T7/6  an  acre. 

—  Average  Net/' Returns. — 

A  comparison  between  the 
average  net  returns  of  wheat  grown 
regularlv  after  bare  fallow  and  a 
rotation  in  which  a  crop  of  wheat 
is  alwavs  followed  bv  a  crop  of 
barlev  is  given  below.  For  the 
purpose  we  must  take  into  con- 
sideration a  period  of  six  vears,  in 
which  on  the  one  hand  we  shall 
have  three  crops  of  wheat  to  our 
credit,  and  on  the  other  two  crops 
of  wheat  and  two  crops  of  barlev. 

Preparing  land,  putting  in  and 
taking  off  three  crops  of  wheat 
£6  ;  returns  from  three  croos  of 
wheat,  £ff  8/-  :  Balance  available 
to  meet  six  vears'  interest  on 
capital  value  of  land  and  net  pro- 
fit, £28/-.  Receipts-  m  8/-  :  Ex- 
penditure, £8  8/-. 

Preparing  land,  putting  in  and 
taking  off  two  croos  of  wheat  and 
two  crops  of  barlev.  £8  ;  Returns 
from  two  croos  of  wheat,  £<5  12/-  ; 
Returns  from  two  crons  of  barlev. 
£7  ts/-  :  Balance  available  to  meet 
six  vears'  interest  on  capital 
value  of  land  a.nd  net  nrofit, 
£5  17/.  Receipts,  £13  17/-  ;  Ex- 
penditure,! £13  17/- 

In  the  case,  therefore,  of  wheat 
alternating  rermlarlv  with  bare 
fallow,  the  average  net  returns 
available  to  mH  both  interest  on 
capital  value  of  land  and  net  pro- 
fits average  out  at  8/-  per  acre  per 
annum. 

Average  "Wet  Returns  from  T  and 
in  which  Wheat  ?ffa>r  Bare  fallow 
is  succeeded  bv  Six-Row  Barlev. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  a  crop 
of  bairVv  is  made  to  follow  wheat 
which  has  been  preceded  bv  bare 
fallow  the  balance  available  to 
meet  interest  on  the  capital  value 
of  land  and  net  profit  is  repre- 
sented bv  19/6  per  acre  per  annum. 


—  British  Market  Will  Absorb 
Surplus.  — 

It  has  sometimes  been  put  to 
me  —  aod  with  good  apparent 
reason,  I  think  —  that  if  Six-row 
barley  were  grown  at  all  extensive- 
lv within  the  State  it  would  soon 
become  a  drug  on  the  market, 
which  farmers  would  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  dispose  of.  If  I  thoubht 
that'  such  1  was  likely  to  be  the 
case  I  would  not  dream  of  advoca- 
ingl  its  wider  cultivation.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  I  firmly 
believe  that  the  reverse  would  be 
the  case.  I  have  already  referred 
to; the  violent  fluctuations  in  price 
to  which  barley  is  in  present  cir- 
cumstances exposed  on  the  local 
market,  subject  to  periods  of  glut 
natural  consequences  of  a  some- 
what limited  local  demand,  and 
an  average  supply  insufficient  to 
warrant  the  opening  up  of  a  regu- 
lar export  business.  In  other 
words,  as  we  stand  at  present  the 
barley  market  is  like  the  pig 
market  subject  to  periods  of  glut 
and  periods  of  scarcity,  when,  as 
it  at  present  the  case,  the  locallv- 
grown  article  cannot  even  be 
quoted.  Indeed,  so  irregular  and 
scantv  are  the  usual  local  supplies 
that  buyers,  I  understand,  always 
experience  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
purchasing  outright1 100  bags'  or  so 
of  even  sample.  From  personal  ex- 
perience I  know  that  our  usual 
vearlv  contribution  to  the  market, 
of  1,000  bags  or  thereabouts,  is 
eagerlv  competed  for,  amd  always 
realises  higher  prices  than  those 
quoted  at  the  time.  Great  Britain 
draws  her  barley  supplies  from  all 
parts  of '  the  world  and  we  con- 
tribute but  an  infinitesimal  share 
towards  them.  Between  1907 
and  1911,  the  totial  British  imports 
of  barley  averaged  yearlv  45,762,397 
bushels,  valued  at  £6,697,013,  or 
over  2/1 1  ai  bushel  at  the  port  of 
landing.  In  order  to  realise  what 
these  figures  implv  it  is  worth  not- 
ing that  between  1901  and  19 to  the 
average  vearlv  total  exports  of 
wheat  (including  flour  expressed  in 
terms  of  wheat)  from  the  Com- 
monwealth as  a  whole  were  repre- 
sented by  29,788,653  bushels,  i.e., 
not  much  more  than  one-half  the 
number  of  bushels  of  barlev  im- 
ported annually  bv  Great  Britain. 
In  the  circumstances,  therefore,  the 
British  market  alone  is  quite  cap- 
able of  absorbing  anv  exportable 
surplus  of  barley  that  is  likely  to 
be  produced  bv  South  Australia 
within  our  times. 

The  above  extracts  are  from  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Advertiser.  The 
full  text  of  Professor  Perkins'  valu- 
ablv  ■suggestive  article  appears  in 
the  October  issue  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Journal. 
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Virtues  of  Farmyard  Manure. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
which  presents  itself  for  solution  to 
the  agricultural  chemists  is  the.  value 
of  dung  as  a  manure.  It  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  times  in  which  our 
lob  is  cast  to  view  any  fertiliser  with 
superstitious  reverence,  or  even  to 
attribute  to  it  occult  or  mysterious 
properties.  It  may  be  at  once  allowed 
that  farmyard  manure  is  a  many-sided 
substance,  the  value  of  which  cannot 
be  measured  by  chemical  analysis. 
Still,  each  aspect  may  be  separately 
considered,  and,  what  is  even  more 
important,  comparisons  may  be  in-  , 
sti  luted  between  the  results  obtained 
from  dung  and  other  fertilisers.  To 
treat  at  length  of  the  mechanical 
hygrometvic,  chemical,  baetlerial,  or 
other  aspects  of  farmyard  manure 
would  be  impossible  within  the  limits 
of  a  short  article,  but  it  is  clear  that 
the  veneration  with  which  it  is  re- 
garded by  old  country  farmers  is  due 
to  the  effect  of  a  number  of  properties 
acting  simultaneously  on  the  land  and 
on  the  crops.  Viewed  as  a  fertiliser 
pure  and  simple,  dung  is  not  rich 
in  the  most  important  constituents  re- 
quired by  or  removed  by  crops, 
namely,  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and 
potash. 

In  summing  up  its  direct  value  Pro- 
fessor Aikrnan  writes  as  follows  :  (1) 
"  It  contains  a  very  small  quantity 
of  the  three  (principal)  fertilising  .in- 
gredients. (2,)  The  proportion  in  which 
these  are  present  is  not  the  best 
proportion  for  the  requirements  of 
crops.    (3)    The  form  in  which  a  por- 
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tion  of  these  ingredients,  nitrogen  and 
phosphoric  acid,  is  present  is  not  of 
the  most  valuable  kind."  In  this 
estimate  of  the  direct  value  of  dung 
Professor  Aikrnan  is  in  complete  agree- 
ment with  other  authorities  who  base 
their  opinion  upon  the  fii*m  founda- 
tion of  chemical  analysis.  In  en- 
deavouring to  explain  the  high  estima- 
tion in  which  yard  manure  is  held, 
great  importance  is  attached  to  its 
mechanical  action  upon  the  land, 
whether  heavy  or  light,  for  it  tends 
to  open  retentive  soil  and  to  con- 
solidate those  of  loose  texture.  The 
mass  of  carbonaceous  matt;  r.  although 
of  no  d  rect  value  as  plant  food,  con- 
serves moisture  in  the  soil,  and  by  its 
decay  becomes  a1  source,  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  which  acts  as  a'solvent  upon 
the  mineral  matter  in  the  soil.  The 
decay  of  organic  matter  within  the 
soil  helps  to  keep  up  and  increase  the 
temperature  of  the  soil  to  a  slight 
degree,  and  these  several  functions  are 
cons  dered  to  explain  the  superiority 
of  dung  over  other  fertilisers.  To 
these  the  accumulat  ng  value  of  dung 
must  be  added.  Tt  is  a  slowly  acting 
substance  which  evolves  its  fertilising 
properties  over  a  long  series  of  years. 
Hence,  land  which  has  been  repeatedly 
dunged  is  rich,  and  the  effects  of  dung 
applied'  many  years  ago  support  tliose 
of  more  recent  dressings  and  the 
general  effect  of  repeated  dressings  of 
farmyard  manure  may  be  compared  to 
a  rope  composed  of  many  strands, 
which  at  last  attains  to  great 
strength. 

This  comparision  helps  us  to  under- 
stand the  permanently  beneficial  ac- 
tion of  farmyard  manure,  but  it  must 
be  allowed  that  the  explanation  is  not 
as  reassuring  as  the  advocates  of  farm- 
yard manure  might  desire.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  claimed  for  dung  that 
it  acts  upon  the  insoluble  nlant  food 
in  the  soil  and  convertls  it  into  a 
soluble  or  available  condition,  but 
this  is  equivalent  to  an  exhausting 
effect  upon  the  potential  fertility  of 
the  soil.  Perhaps  dung  would  be  held 
by  its  advocates  to  be  free  from  those 
stimulating  effects  which  are  supnosed 
to  detract  fro.m  the  value  of  nitrate 
of  soda  as  a  fertiliser,  but  this  does 
not  appear  to  be  the  case.  The  valae 
of  the  black  decaying  mass  of  yard 
dung  lies  in  its  power  of  preserving 
moisture,  and  its  indirect  effect 
through  the  carbonic  acid  gag  evolved 
during  its  decay  of  deconoosing  the 
soil  itself  and  liberating  its  miner ial 
ingredients.  Hence  one  of  the  func- 
tions of  farmyard  manure  is  to 
exhaust  a  soil  of  its  mineral  food. 
How  far  it  promotes  the  evolution  of 
free  nitrogen  or  denitrification,  and 
therefore  is  an  agent  for  destroying 
nitrates,  is  another  point  of  some 
importance.  All  these  functions  are 
simultaneously  carried  on,  and  while 
the  sum  of  the  effects  is  no  doubt 
beneficial,  it  must|  be  allowed  that  the 
effects  are  not  all  so.  Farmyard 
manure  is  durable,  and  approaches 
permanence,  as  already. shown,  but  this 
quality  is  inseparable  from  slowness, 
and  hence  those  who  favour  artifi- 
cial manure  accuse  dung  of  be  ng 
extremely  slow  in  comparison. 


The  mechanical  values  of  farmyard 
manure  may  be  considerable,  but  they 
ought  to  be  reflected  in  tlhe  form  of 
increased  crops,  as  should  every!  other 
valuable  attribute  of  manure.  Crop 
results,  liowevor,  do  not  distinctly 
favour  dung.  The  dunged' plots  usually 
come  out  well,  but  not  prominently 
so,  and  if  the  cost  of  production  of 
farmyard  manure  is  even  5/-  a  ton, 
the  costs  of  dunging  an  acre  of  land 
must  far  exceed  an  ordinary  dressing 
of  artificial  manures.  — .Agricultural 
Gazette. 


Rape  for  Green  Fodder. 


Rape  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
fodder  plants  in  cultivation.  It  is  a 
very  quick  growth,  and  produces  a 
large  crop  of  succulent  green  feed.  It 
has  come  greatfly  into  favour  during 
the  past  few  years,  and  is  now  regard- 
ed as  one  of  the  best  crops  for 
fattening  sheep  and  lambs,  also  for 
feeding  cattle,  pigs  and  poultry. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  rape, 
but  the  Dwarf  Essex  variety  seems  to 
be  the  most  used  by  the  farmers.  On 
good  soils  it  will  grow  to  18  inches 
in  height,  but  the  writer  has  seen  it 
on  very  rich  soil  to  the  height  of  3 
feet.  It  is  best  sown  in  drills  at  the 
rate  of  2tbs.  or  3  lbs.  to  tJhe  acre  : 
for  broadcasting  it  will  take  6  or  7 
lbs.  to  the  acre.  Cattle  should  never 
be  turned  into  rape  when  hungry,  as 
they  would  eat  to  renletion  and  run 
the  risk  of  becoming  blown. 

Sheep  and  lambs  should  not  be 
allowed  to  feed  upon  it  tooi  freely 
when  the  crop  is  in  a  young  state,  as 
it  is  liabte  to  scour  :  therefore,  the 
same  precautions  should  be  taken  as 
for  cattle.  To  counteract  this  ten- 
dencv  to  scour,  a  little  hay  or  chaff 
should  be  within'  reach  of  the  sheep. 

tm.  mkti  Ti  -  .... 

Rape  is  very  highly  recommefnded  for 
nig  feed,  and  they  are  very  fond  of 
it.  But  it  is  as  a  farm  manure  that 
rape  is  so  valuable  in  recuperating 
worn-out  wheat  land.  The  stump  and 
fibrous  roots  should  be  ploughed  in, 
and  the  land  rested  for  a  sufficient 
time  to  allow  the  organic  matter  to 
rot  and  be  returned- to  the  soil,  and 
the  land  will  apa'n  grow  a  fine  grain 
crop.  Rape  is  largely  sown  with  cul- 
tivated grasses,  and  adds  much,  to  the 
amount  of  food  grown.  As  a  catch 
crop,  after  a  crop  of  grain  or  hay,  it 
is  excellent.  If  the  scarifier  is  run 
over  the  land,  followed  by  the  harrow 
the  seed  sown  broadcast,  and  the  land 
rolled  afterwards,  it  will'  produce  a 
crop  which  be  fit  to  turn  ewes  and 
lambs  upon  (for  a  few  hours  a  day) 
in  ten  weeks  ;  and  when  it  is  full- 
grown  it  \\\\\  carry  12  sheep  or  six 
cows  to  the  acre.  The. best  time  to 
sow  rape  in  the  coastal  districts  is  in 
early  autumn,  when  it  will  provide 
rich  food  for  the  winter  and  spring. 
.  Poultry  farmers  should  grow  this  crop 
as  green  food'  for  the  fowls  and 
ducks.  Cows  that  are  in  milk  should 
not  be  fed  on  it,  as  it  is  liable  to 
taint  the  milk. — Exchange. 
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Season's  Forecast. 

Mr.  John  Lane,  Clarence  Park, 
writes  : — "  I  am  handing  you  my  fore- 
cast for  1912,  issued  on  October  26th, 
1911,  with  supplementary  report  of 
April  3,  1912.  The  season  has  been 
very  unusual.  After  a  moderate  raift 
in  April  a  dry  spell  set  in,  and  con- 
tinued until  June  7th.  when  heavy 
monsoonal  rains  reached  us  from  the 
Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  These  were  re- 
peated early  in  July,  and  practically 
all  the  State  received  a  splendid  soak- 
ing. As  the  season  advanced  mon- 
soonal and  Cyclonic  activity  gradually 
extended  further  southward  in  the 
Pacific,  and  produced  good  rains — first 
from  the  east,  and  later  from  the 
south-east  coast  of  Australia.  Pinnaroo 
country  benefited  every  time,  and  for 
a  while  even  the  west  coast  participat- 
ed. From  August  more  normal  con- 
ditions prevailed,  and  useful  falls 
came  as  usual  from  westward.  Sep- 
tember, however,  brought  gales  with 
patchy  rains,  which  proved  disastrous 
to  crops,  especially  in  the  north  and 
west  coast  districts.  As  October  set 
in  with  duststorms  and  only  light 
showers  anything  like  a  decent  harvest 
was  despaired  of  until  enrlv  Novem- 
ber, when  a  western  monsoonal  "low" 
brought  about  an  ineh  over  most 
parts,  and  greatly  revived  the  pros- 
pects. Favourable  weather  has  given 
the  United  States,  including  Canada 
and  Argentina,  a  bumper  harvest  ;  but 


alternate  drought  and  excessive  lains 
have  visited  Europe,  ami  reduced  the 
wheat  yield  below  the  average.  India 
had  a  dry  spell,  but  this  has  now 
passed  away.  '  The  controlling  mon- 
soon struck  Australia  three  weeks 
earlier  than  I  expected.  This  has 
modified  some  of  my  details,  but  the 
general  character  of  the  season  has,  I 
hope,  justified1  the  forecast,  and  shown 
its  usefulness.  My  forecast  for  1913 
is  now  ready."  The  forecast  for  1912, 
a  copy  of  which  Mr.  Lane  entrusted 
to  the  care  of  His  Excellency  the 
Governor,  reads  : — "As  intimated  we  en- 
tered upon  a  period  of  less  than  aver- 
age rainfall.  This  is  likely  to  be 
continued  during  1912,  when  I  expect 
a  total  fall  of  under  16  in.  at  Ade- 
laide, distributed  as  follows  :  —  A 
very  wet  'July,  rather  dry  winter 
with  patchy  rains,  dry  rest'  of  the 
year.  The  north-west  monsoon  in 
Australia  will  be  feeble,  and  any 
rains  from  that  source  will  i,ot  ad- 
vance far  inland.  The  northeast  mon- 
soon  will,  however,  be  stronger  than 
usual,  and  will  extend  in  a  south- 
westerly direction  inland,  giving  much 
of  the  Northern  Territory  a  fairly 
good  season.  The  summer  in  South 
Australia,  although  dry,  will  be  rather 
cool,  and  no  extended  heat  waves  are 
likely.  Fine,  calm,  settled  weather  of 
an  anticyclone  character,  with  the 
absence  of  cloud,  will  predominate 
throughout,  but  a  few  westerly  gales 
accompanied  by  rain  during  the  winter 
are  probable.     YVheatgrowing  .Period. — 


I  expect  an  inch  of  rain  during  the 
hist  week  of  March,  and  another  inch 
towards  the  end  of  April,  but  little 
again  until  the  end  of  May,  when  good 
rains  will  extend  well  up  north.  June 
will  be  the  wettest  month.  Heavy 
rains  will  set  in  over  Riverina  from 
the  east. north-east  of  Australia,  and 
will  extend  into  this  State  (but  not 
to  west  coast,  or  northward  much 
beyond  Hallett).  This  will  bring  a 
splendid  fall  of  about  6  in.  over 
most  of  our  State.  A  reaction  will 
take  place  during  August,  when  only 
light  rains  totalling  less  than  an  inch 
will  fall.  In  September  the  rains-  will 
be  heavier  in  the  north,  but  at  Ade- 
laide will  probably  reach  2in.,  after 
which  only  light  showers  with/  dust- 
storms  can  be  expect,  d.  Early  in 
November  the  west  coast  may  expect 
thunderstorms  with  good  steady  rains. 

The  season  as  a  whole  cannot  be 
considered  satisfactory  for.  either 
agricultural  or  pastoral  interests.  No 
crops  should  be  sown  late,  or  on  land 
that  has  not  been  fallowed.  On  new 
mallee  land  shoots  should1  be  burned 
to  get  rid  of  rubbish.  There  will  be 
a  low  river,  fordable  in  plaofs.  This 
will  present  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  necessary  improvements  in  locking. 
It  is  a  matter  for  consideration  of 
farmers,  say,  beyond  Quorn,  whether 
pasture  will  not  be  more  remunerative 
than  cropping  with  these  conditions. 
Hay  crops  will  be  again  short  and  the 
wheat  average  for  the  State  is  not 
likely  to  exceed1  SI  bushels.  The  west' 
coast  should  take  precaution  for  water 
conservation.  My  system,  having 
world  wide  application,  enables  me  to 
expect  production  over  most  European 
countries  and  India  will  be  under  the 
average,  resulting  in  hicrher  prices  for 
wheat  and  wool.  Supplementary  fore- 
cast for  1912,  issued  on  April  3rd  : — 
The  summer  weaither  has  not  material- 
ly altered  the  prospects  of  the  coming 
winter  season  from  that  reported  last 
October.  Some  very  hot,  sultry 
weather  alternated  with  spells  of  cool 
breezes,  but  the  sun's  rays  were  un- 
usually severe  ;  and.  as  anticipated 
the  summer  was  very  drv.  Prospects 
point  to  a  speedy  break  in  the  season 
which  may  occur  at  any  time  now — 
an  early  winter  with  an  early  summer 
to  follow.  Between  April  and  Sep- 
tember patchy  rains,  with  sometimes 
rather  long  drv  spells  between,  will 
not  be  very  favourable  to  crowing 
crops  ;  but  T  am  hopeful  of  there 
being  fairly  good  grass.  It  cannot  be 
called  a  monsoonal  season,  and  rains 
will  be  chiefly  of  antarctic  origin  with 
average  results,  as  previously  esti- 
mated, at  8  bushels,  and  hav'  short.  I 
do  not  expect  much  rise  in  the  river 
until  July." 

 ♦  

The  dairy  bull  is  a  big  factor  in  the 
herd,  but  he  is  not  the  whole  thing. 
The  finest  dairy  bull  bred  to  common 
cows  will  raise  the  quality  of  the 
calves,  but  he  cannot  mape  them 
thoroughbred  the  first  time,  as  some 
•farmers  seem  to  believe. 


Everybody  Expects  a 
Fair  Deal 

And  you  will  get  it  by  paying  a 
Visit  to 

C.  H.  LEHMANN'S 

Establishment  for 

Saddlery,  Collars, 
Harness,  etc. 


A  Call  Respectfully  Solicited. 
It  will  pay  You. 

C.  H.  LEHMANN,  GRENFELL  STREET. 
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Care  of  Colts. 


The  value  of  gootl  geldings  on  tlio 
market  makes  it.  of  greater  impar- 
lance than  ever  before  to  take  special 
care  of  the  colts,  to  get  all  of  the 
early  development  and  size  for  the 
draft  colts  that  is  possible  Avitth  pood 
feed  and  care.  The  "'  English  Live 
'Stock  Journal  "  gives  an  interesting 
article  on  "  Backward  Foals  "  that  is 
equally  applicable  to  care  of  colts 
generally. 

Poals  that  are  at  all  -  backward,  and 
are  not  thriving  satisfactorily,  re- 
quire some  extra  care  at  this  season 
of  the  year  in  Older  to  brirosf  tVu»m  on 
and  improve  their  condition..  It  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  ulti- 
mate size  of  young  horses  that  thev 
should  make  plenty  of  growth  in  their 
first  year.  Tf  a  foal  fails  to  prow 
and  develop  as  'it  should  do  at  that 
age,  its  size  will  in  all  probability  be 
permanently  impaired,  and  it  is  but 
seldom  that  any  ground  losti  then  is 
completely  recovered  in  subsequent 
years.  Young  horse  stock  makes  most 
growth  in  the  first  year,  hence  any 
check  in  the  growth  occuring  then 
through  any  cause  or  other  is  most 
serious.;  as  it  usually  leaves  a  perman- 
ent mark  and  cannot  be  subsequently 
remedied. 

There  are  various  reasons  that  mav 
account  for  a  foal  beinw  backward.  It 
may  be  that  it  has  been  bred  very 
late  in  the  season,  ami  in  thpt  case 
it  is.  of  course,  but  natural  that  it 
should  be  backward  and  not  so  well 
developed  at  the  begmriwe  of  the 
winter  as  the  average  run  of  foals. 
Or  it  may  be  that  the  foal's  dam 
yielded  a  scantv  supnly  of  mi'k — owing 
to  her  naturally  being  a  bad  mother 
or  to  shortness  of  food— so  that  it 
failed  to  make  satisfactory/  growth 
while  sucking.    Again,  the  foal  may 


not  have,  been  sufficiently  well  looked 
after  when  it  was  weaned,  and  may 
have  ceased  to  thrive  on  lveing  taken 
away  from  its  dam,  being  checked  in 
consequence.  It  is  a  critical  time  for 
foals  when  they  are  being  weaned,  and 
if  they  are  at  all  neglected  at  that 
stage,  they  are  pretty  sure  to  go 
back  in  condition  and  to  cease  thriv- 
ing for  some  time.  Some  foals  are 
weakly   born,   and  that  may  account 

for  their  being  backward  ;  while  ill- 
ness always  interferes  with  the*  proper 
growth  of  a  foal.  Foals  that  are 
bred  from  very  old  brood-mares  are 
often  undersized  and  lack  vigour,  and 
they  are  frequently  small  and  back- 
ward when  the  winter  sets  in.  The 
fact  of  a  foal  being  infested  by  worms 
prevents  it  from  thriving'  properly  and 

from  making  satisfactory  progress, 
and  worms  are  of  ten-times  the  cause 
of  foals  being  unthrif^  and  failing  to 
progress  as  they  should. 

In  order  to  push  alone  buckward 
and  unthrifty  foals  so  as  to  improve 
their  growth  and  condition,  thev  must 
he  liberally  fed  on  nourishing  food. 
Rut  while  supplying  them  with  plen  y 
of  nourishment,  the  breeder  must 
avoid  giving  too  rich  and  too  forcing 
a  diet.  Reasonable  limits  must  not 
be  exceeded  in  feeding,  as  Ithe  im- 
moderate use  of  concentrated  food  in 
rearing  young  horses  onlv  does  herm 
in  the  long  run.  and  is  decidly 
detrimental  to  their  ultimate  useful- 
ness either  for  work  or  for  breeding 
purposes. 

For  pushing  along  backward  foals 
and  encouraging  growth  and  develop- 
ment, crushed  oats  and  some  coarse 
bran  nre  mosit  suitable,  and  these 
'foods  being  perfectly  wholesome  and 
not  heating,  thev  can.  therefore,  be 
fed  with  a  liberel  hand.  Coarse  bran 
is  a  most  useful  food  for  helping 
young  live1  stock  to  make  good 
growth  ;   as  it   contains  a  high  per- 
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Rentage  of  mineral  matter,  in  addi« 
Hon  to  l>eing  pretty  nourishing,  and} 
the  breeder  should  not  omit  to  include., 
some  of  it  in  the  diet  of  a  backward! 
or  unthrifty  foal.  A  very  little  linm 
seed  cake  is  useful  in  promoting 
thriftiness  and  growth,  and  for  imT 
proving  the  condition  in  the  wintea 
season  when  it  is  deemed  necessary  on 
advisable  to  do  so  ;  but  too  much  ol 
it  is  bad  ;  as  the  cake  is  very  conl 
cent ra ted  and  rich  in  character. 

New  milk,  skim  milk,  and  butters 
milk  may  all  be  made  use  of  for  push! 
ing  along  foals  that  are  backward  or 
that  have  stopped  thriving.  They 
bring  on  a  foal  wonderfully,  an! 
rapidly  improve  the  condition.  Thl 
results  that  can  be  obtained  by  feed* 
ing  milk  or  butter-milk  to  weaned| 
foals  are  surprising. 

The  inexperienced1  breeder  must,  how* 
ever,  beware  of  overdoing  it  in  givinjj 
milk  to  a  foal,  as  he  mav  easily  hfl 
led  to  do  so  on  seeing  how  well  W 
foal  thrives  on  milk.  Feeding  milk£ 
whether  new,  skim,  or  butter  milk  to 
foals  is  like  feeding  rich  concentrateij 
•food.  Tf  too  much  of  it  is  given,  of 
if  it  is  fed  when  not  required,  it  may 
give  satisfactory  results  for  the  time 
being  in  so  far  as  regards  petting  .9 
foal  into  well  fleshed  and  fat  condi- 
tion for  show  or  sale  :  but  it  proves 
injurious  in  the  end.  For  this  reason, 
the  use  o*f  milk  for  feeding  to  foals  in 
often  condemned  outright.  This  whole- 
sale condemnation  is,  however,  not  at 
all  justified,  because,  as  stated,  milk 
is  most  useful  in  pushing  on  back' 
ward  foals  and  such  as  are  not  thriv- 
ing. It  must,  of  course,  be  used  with 
discretion  and  in  moderation,  and 
when  there  appears  to  be  no  actual 
need  for  resorting  'to  milk-feeding,  8 
should  certainly  not  be  done,  ever 
supposing  that  the  expense  entailer 
thereby  is  not  of  any  account.  Weaned 
foals  readily  learn  to  drink  milk  oi 
butter-milk  out  of  a  bucket,  and  ii 
order  to  get  them  to  take  it  at 
first,  it  is  only  necessary  to  let  then 
get  somewhat  thirsty,  and  then  tt 
offer  them  the  milk  instead  of  water 
Once  thev  are  used  to  drinking  mill 
or  butter  milk,  thev  become  extremeh 
fond  of  it  as  a  rule.  A  feed  of  mill 
once  a  day  is  plenty.  The  breede 
must  use  his  judgment  and  discretion 
in  regard  to  the  quantity  that  shouk 
be  suppl  ed  to  the  foal,  and  no  hard 
and-fast  rule  as  to  the  o"antitv  tha 
should  be  given  can  be  laid  down. 

Though  backward  foals  requirw  to  b 
well  and  liberally  fed  in  the1  winter,  t 
is  a  bad  plan  to  coddle  the-m  unduh 
in  olner  respects. 


The  common  "  lice  "  found  on  sheer 
mav  oossibly  draw  blood  at  times 
but  they  do  not  possess  the  oowerfu 
"iercinor  and  sucking  beak  of  the  trut 
lice.  They  never  develop  wings,  ant 
beinp-,  like  the  keds,  alwavs  on  tli< 
sheen,  may  be  exterminated  if  suf 
fiejent   trouble  be  taken. 

Few  farms  allow  for  the  depreciaj 
tion  of  the  soil.  The  accumalatin 
overhraft  owing  to  the  soil  will  soone 
or  later  have  to  be  repaid. 
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Declining  Fertility. 


The  observing  tiller  of  the  soil  will 
notice  that  as  his*  farm  grows  older 
a  change  takes  place  in  the  physical 
character  of  his  land.  Especially  will 
he  notice  this  change  where  grain 
crops  have  been  continuously  grown 
for  a  period  of  years,  and  where  the 
soil  has  had.  neither  clover  nor  stable 
manure  with  which  to  ho'd  its  vouth. 
As  it  grows  older  he  will  notice  that 
it  inclines  to  be  more  lumpy  and 
crusty,  is  not  as  lively  as  it  was 
when  new.  When  we  pick  up  a  hand- 
ful of  this  old  soil  and  compress  it, 
we  find  it  is  not  as  elastic  as  the 
new,  and  when  let  go  it  does  not 
spring  apart  and  fall  to  pieces  as  it 
did  twenty  years  ago.  The  fine, 
floury  substance  that  works  out  of  it 
when  rubbed  between  the  thumb  and 
fingers  is  not  in  evidence  as  it  was. 

Why  is  this  and  what  is  the  cause 
of  the  change  ?  Nothing  more  nor  less 
less  than  the  soil  wearing  out.  simply 
getting  lean.  The  humus,  or  mold, 
that  was  for  ages  accumulating,  is  be- 
coming exhausted.  It  has  been  work- 
ed out,  washed  out.  and  sucked  out  by 
growing  plants.  This  is  not  to  say 
the  plant  food  has  been  used  up,  for 
the  chemist  tells  us  there  is  plant 
food  in  the  soil  sufficient  to  last  for 
hundreds  of  years,  but  we  cannot  get 
it  all  out  at  once.  It  is  what  he 
calls  unavailable  food,  the  plants 
can't  get  hold  of.  He  also  tells  us 
that  Nature  is  provident  in  doling  out 
her  fertility.  She  gives  it  out  slowly 
from  year  to  year,  and  thus  provides 
that  man  shall  not  rob  the  soil  of  all 
its  fertility  in  his  own  generation. 

She  permits  him  to  take  out  in 
abundance  for  the  first  few  years  after 


the  virgin  soil  is  opened  up,  while 
there  is  a  surplus.  She  makes  an  ex- 
certain  when  this  mold,  this  humus, 
the  very  essentials  in  plant  building 
begins  to  grow  less  from  year  to  year. 
The  available  surplus  has  been  ex- 
hausted, and  there  will  hereafter  be  a 
supply  of  food  for  the  plants  only  as 
the  elements  of  nature  dissolve  them 
and  make  available,  as  the  sun.  rain 
and  frost  unlock  fertility.  wMch  one 
year  with  another  will  be  barelv  en- 
ough to  grow  very  poor,  or  at  least, 
ordinary  craps.  In  time,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  depend  upon  commercial 
fertilisers  to  stimulate  that  chemical 
act fon  of  the  soil  that  liberates  plan: 
food,  to  hurry  it  un  as  the  whip  does 
the  tired  horse.  That  is.  force  the 
soil  to  yield  up  its  fertility  faster,  but 
at  last  there  comes  a  limit  even  to 
this,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  go 
back  and  rebuild  the  soil  in  nature's 
way,  bv  returning  that  which  has  been 
taken  out,  turning  under  green  crops, 
filling  it  with  clover  roots  and  cover- 
ing ft  with  manure.  This  is  the  most 
expensive  way,  yet  the  only  way  as  a 
la  - 1  resort. 

The  old  country  farmers  have  learn- 
<*1  this  lesson  by  hard  experience,  and 
they  tell  us  that  the  longer  we  put 
off  the  day  of  replenishing,  the  more 
dimcul'  it  is  to  rebuild  this  rundown 
soil.  Tt  is  like  attempting  to  renew 
vouth  in  an  old  map  There  is  but 
little  on  which  to  build. 

The  right  way  and  the  only  good 
way  fs  to  keep  it  in  a  state  of  per- 
petual  youth. — '''Maritime  Record." 


Pea  Vines  as  Silage  or  Hay 
Equal  to  Corn  Silage. 


There  is  no  douibt  that  the  low  aver- 
age production  of  our  dairies  will  con- 
tinue as  long  as  dairymen  depend  for 
their  supply  of  cows  upon  purchase 
from  delaers. 


IMPERIAL  HOTEL 

Corner  King  William  and  Grenfell  Streets. 
ADELAIDE. 

Hot  and  Cold  Baths.      Electric  Light  Throughout.      'Phone  327. 

J.  FLANNAGAN   .    .    .  Proprietor 


That  You  oan  Have  Your 

Worn  and  Duearded 

SILVERWARE  RE-PLATED 

and  mad*  to   Look  Liko  New  by  8amding  it  to 

B.  WALLiS, 

78,  Flinders  St.,  Adelaide 

Coaokbuildori'  aad  Bioyole  Baildori'  Niokol-Platiaj 
a  Speciality. 

Binirionov  Ovai 


NOTICE  OF  REMOVAL.-Ou  and  after  October  9th  the'fabove 
business  will  be  carried  on  at  72  Flinders  Street  (two  doors 
west  of  late  premises, 


In  a  discussion  on  the  disposition  of 
pea  vines,  after  being  run  through  the 
thresher,  the  American  Agriculturist 
states  that  "  In  1908  the  product 
from  no  less  than  105 ,0(10  acres  at 
various  points  throughout  the  country 
were  packed  in  the  silos,  the  same  as 
maize  silage,  while  another  very  popu- 
lar method  is  that  already  mentioned,  of 
stacking  the  vines  carefully  in  large, 
well-compacted  stacks. 

"  A  well-drained  location  for  the 
stack  is  needed,  since  the  vines  con- 
tain large  amounts  of  moisture,  and 
if  this  is  not  permitted  to  drain 
away  fermentation  within  the  stack 
will  be  too  great  and  the  feed  injured. 
At  some  points  packing  of  vines  in 
the  stack  is  done  by  leaving  a,  sloping 
side  to  the  stack,  up  winch  the)  horses 
may  be  taken  and1  driven  about  to 
thoroughly  tramp  the  vines,  Others 
employ  several  imen  upon  the  stack  to 
tramp  about  and  compact  tins  feed 
as  it  is  delivered.  If  these  precautions 
are  taken,  not  more  than  8  inches  of 
the  feed  on  the  outside  of  the  stack 
should  be  unfit  for  use.  Where  tihe 
vines  are  packed  in  the  silo,  to  y  may 
be1  used  either  just  as  they  come*,  from 
the  field  or  may  be  firs1.  run 
through  the  sjlagpe  cutter.  If  tlbev  are 
not  cut,  it  will  require  mote  labor 
inside  the  silo  in  packing  them. 

"Opinions  vary  somewhat,  as  yet, 
as  to  the  comparative  feeding  value 
of  pe>a  vine  silage.  The  majority  of 
those  who  have  used  it  as  a  dairy 
feed  prefer  it  to  corn  silagte,  while 
there  are  others  who  have  found  it 
only  equally  as  good,  or  not  so  satis- 
factory. 

"  This  silage  has  been  found  es- 
pecially valuable  for  late  summer  feed- 
ing, between  t'he  period  when  pastures 
usually  fail  and  the  time  when  new 
corn  silage'  is  available.  Pea  vines 
have  little  value  as  a  fat  producer, 
but  are  highly  regarded  as  a  supple- 
mentary feed  in  finishing  cattle  or 
sheep.  It  is  a  good  conditioner  and 
enables  animals  to  make  better  use  of 
whatever  fat-forming  feeds  they  do 
receive.  A  considerable  number  of 
sheep  are  fitted1  for  market  by>  the  use 
of  this  silage  in  connection  with  grain 
both  in  New  York  and  Wisconsin^  In 
the  fall  of  1008  a  lot  of  449  western 
wethers  that  bad  been  fed  on  pea 
vine  silage  and  corn  in  Wisconsin  for 
fifty  days  topped  the  Chicago  market 
for    heavy    export  sheep. 

"  When  the  vines  are  dried  for  hay 
thev  ane  consumed  by  horses,  cattle 
and  sheep  with  great  relish.  Many 
dairymen  prefer  it  to  clover  hay  as  a 
rough  ace.  Many  think  peavine  hay  is  an 
(■■specially  good  feed  for  thin,  over- 
worked horses  and  mules  which  it  is 
desired  t'o  put  in  good  condition.  To 
get  highest  value  from  vines  a9  hay 
especial  attention  should  be  griven  to 
(he  drying  process.  Since  the  vines 
are  very  iuicv  and  full  of  moisture, 
they  should  ble  carefully  turned  and 
spread  in  order  to  avoid  molding  or 
fermentation." 
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The  Care  of  Farm  Animals. 


There  seems  k>  be  an  increased — 
and,  indeed,  much-needed—  tendency  to 
give  stock  more  care.  This  is  a  com- 
mendable step.  It  redounds  greatly  to 
farmer's  interests  that  all  his  animals 
should  bo  in  sound  and  vigorous  con- 
dition, for  thereby  are  losses  greatly 
minimised  which  would  otherwise  have 
occurred  had  the  system  of  the  beasts 
been  laid  open  to  the  inroads  of 
disease  by  the  weakness  resultant 
from  lack  of  tone  and  poorness  of 
blood.  The  majority  of  old  time 
farmers  used  to  make  a  point,  of  look- 
ing over  their  stock  every  day. 
This  is  a  wise  plan,  for  the  eye  soon 
becomes  critical  and  sees  at  a  glance 
an  ailing  cow  or  heifer,  a  pip-  out  of 
sorts,  and  so  on.  When  one  hears  of 
cases  -where  sheep  have  been  found  in 
ditches  fairly  eaten  by  the  fly  because, 
the  farmer  being-  short-handed,  they 
were  only  cursorily  looked  BA  two  or 
three  times  a  week  in  the  far-lying 
grass  paddocks,  thei  nerd  for  keeping  an 
eye  on  them  becomes  profoundly  ap- 
parent. Then  too,  seeing  that  most  of 
the  stock,  bovine,  ovine  and  porcine, 
is  bred  and  fed  for  human  consump- 
tion, ft  is  a  public  dutv,  no  less,  to 
provide  the  meat  markets  with  healthv 
flesh  The  fundamental  principle  is  breed- 
ing from  sound  parents  with  no  taint 
of  disease  to  inn  through  their  pro- 
geny. Next,  the  providing-  of  sound 
wholesome  food  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  make  g-ood  blood  and  pronerlv 
nourish  and  maintain  the  body. 
Next,  to  see  that  the  general  manage- 
ment, housing,  etc.,  is  what  it  should 
be.  Light,  cleanliness  and  fresh  air  in 
all  buildings  are  points  to  be  sttadied. 
Keep  tihe  farm  land  sweet ,  clean, 
and  in  g-ood  heart.  Land  is  often 
badly  infected  by  the  parasite  pests 
passed  in  the  execreta  of  infested 
animals.  If  you  are  laying  down  or 
resowing,  see  that  your  grass  seed  is 
of  the  best.  The  care  of  a  head  of 
stock  is  a  matter  of  great  respon- 
sibility and  needs  unremitting  atten- 
tion :  the  farmer  is,  indeed,  one  of  the 
busiest  and  hardest  worked  of  men  if 
he  overlooks  things  personally — and  if 
he  is  a  wise  man  this  is  what  he  will 
do-  and  faithfully  carries  out  his 
many  and  varied  duties.  On  the  farm, 
and  especially  tha  farm  devoted  to  the 
rearing  of  live  stock,  the  master's  eye 
must  glance  keenly  everywhere  if  tlhings 
are  to  prosper  and  pay. 


The  Bacon  Pig. 

There  is  more  in  breed  than  meets 
the  eye.  We  look  to  the  Berkshire  as 
our  readiest  fattener,  to  the  Large 
White  as  our  nearest  approach  to  the 
•ideal  baconer,  to  the  Tamworth  as  a 
pig  with  a  future  when  the  average 
are  raised  to  the  level  of  the  best  as 
they  appear  in  the  biggest  company, 
to  the  Large  Black  ae  the  farlm  pig 
which  can  pick  up  a  "-ood  living  by 
foraging.  These  qualities  are  bred 
into  them.  They  are  as  much  part 
and  parcel  of  the  breed  as  the  inherent 
qualities  of  colour  and  type. 


In-Foal  Mares. 


Those  new  to  mares  in  foal  are 
oft. ti  so  anxious  about  them  that  tney 
are  not  allowed  to  do  any  work  for  a 
month  or  two  before  foaling,  and 
are  treated  as  more  or  less  of  an 
invalid.  If  a  mare  is  old  or  disabled, 
and  only  fit  for  a  brood  mare,  let 
ber  have  ea'se  by  all  means,  but  when 
the  in-foal  mare  is  one  of  a  te«im,  long 
idleness  before  fouling  disarranges  the 
eondition  of  things  -to  her  dij  ad- 
vantage, and  a  long  rest  before  foaling 
is  quite  unnecessary.  If  the  mare  is 
one  that  is  driven  f>r  ridden  give  her 
a  chance,  and  do  not  hurry  or  bustle 
her  about  during  the  last  month  or 
six  weeks  of  her  carrying  the  foal, 
but  she  can  be  used  quietly  all  the 
same.  If  she  is  emploved  for  eartimr 
or  ploughing,  e'tc,  on  the  land,  avoid 
giving  her  jerky  work.  This  may. 
cause  premature  birth,  but  steady  em- 
ployment will  do  her  no  harm  what- 
ever—indeed, have  an  opposite  ten- 
dency. 

Working  the  Mare  after  Foaling.  — 

Now  we  come  to  something  quite 
different,  and  after  foaling  there  must 
be  complete  idleness  for  a  time.  The 
mare  must  not  be  heated  when  the  foal 
is  very  young,  as  her  milk,  when  in 
thati  state,  is  bad  for  the  foal.  Young 
calves  will  rub  on  nicely  with  two 
meals  a  day,  given  morning  and  even- 
ing, but  the  foal  is  a  more  frequent 
feeder,  and  the  mare  should  be  avail- 
able for  this  practically  constantly  for 
the  first  month  or  six  weeks  at  least. 
I  have  known  them  worked  two  or 
three  days  after  foaling,  but  this  is 
very  unwise,  as  the  foal  is  sure  to 
(ret,  unset,  and  what  is  gained  in  work 
will  be  all   lost   in  the  unprogressive 
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condition  of  the  foal.  As  in  all  live 
stock,  a  good  start  is  of  immense  ad- 
vantage to  a  foal,  and  if  put  well  on 
their  legs  during  the  first  few  weeks 
they  will  be  better  prepared  to  bear 
the  mother's  absence  for  intervals 
later. 


The  Jibbing  Horse. 

When  a  young  horse  dislikes  the 
collar  and  threatens  to  'become  a 
jibber,  a  tandem  will  reassure  the 
horse,  and  probably  cure  him  of  the 
objectionable  habit.  Such  a  horse 
should  be  put  in  the  shafts  behind  a 
good,  sharp  leader,  which  la<  ter  will 
start  the  load,  and  when  once  set  go- 
ing the  horse  with  shv  shoulders  will 
often  do  more  than  his  share  of  the 
work. 

Tf  the  whip  be  used,  or  any  voilence 
practised,  the  jibbing  horse  will  not. 
be  cured.  He  must  be  coaxed,  and 
treated  with  every  kindness,  and  then 
he  will  gradually  understand  that 
therd  is  nothing  uncomfortable  or 
exacting  in  harness,  and  he  will  settle 
down  to  steady  work.  To  those  who 
keep  a  iiumber  of  horses  there  is  no 
expense  in  tandem  driving,  except  the 
purchase  of  harness,  and  more  than 
half  of  that  is  available  for  single 
driving. 


The  preparation  of  the  seed  bed  is 
a  matter  that  sucoesful  farmers  never 
neglect.  The  practical  farmer  knows 
that  time  is  well  spent  in  thoroughly 
pulvetrJsing  the  soil. 

The  raising  of  good  cows  is  coming 
each  day  to  be  more  of  a  considera- 
tion for  the  dairyman.  The  demand 
for  reallly  good  dairy  cows  has-  grown 
mendouslv. 


THE  BURNING  SUMMER  HEAT 

MAKES  MAN  AND  HORSES  LANGUID  AND  WEABY,  BUT  IT 

Makes  no  difference  to  the  "  VICTORIA." 

And  that  is  just  the  reason  why  you  should  have  a  "  VICTORIA  "  Petrol 
Engine  on  your  Farm  AT  ONCE,  if  you  do  not  already  possess  one.  Men 
that  are  tired  and  weary  with  the  Summer  heat  cannot  get  through  their 
usual  amount  of  work,  and  the  same  applies  to  horses,  and  hence  their 
labour  becomes  more  costly.  Not  so  with  the  "  Victoria,"  it  will  go  just 
as  well  in  the  Summer  Sun  as  at  any  other  time  :  it  does  just  the  same 
amount  of  work.  All  vou  have  to  do  is  to  start  it  and  leave  it — it  will 
look  after  itself.  Running  costs  are  only  ONE  PENNY  'PER  HOUR.  This 
is  one  of  the  many  reasons  which  prove  the  sound  sensibility  of  instal- 
ling one  or  more  "  VICTO  RLAS  "   on  your  property. 

Leading  features  of  the  "  VICTORIA  "  :— 

1.   Uses  only  3  pints  of  Petrol  per  hour  on  full  load. 

No  circulating  pump  for  cool  ing  purposes. 

Easy  starting. 

Petrol  supply  by  gravitation. 

5.  Magneto  driven  by  oscillation. 

6.  Floor   space  4  feet  6  inches    by  3  feet. 


2. 
3. 
4. 


Sole  Agent 

D.  THOMSON, 

EAGLE  FOUNDRY     -     -     -  GAWLER. 
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$  Poultry  Notes  # 


Care  of  Young  Turkeys. 

^^^^^^  r 

Little  turkeys  should  be  protected 
from  the  weather.  If  we  can  get  them 
past  the  time  when  they  "  shoot  the 
red,"  as  it  s  called,  which  means 
when  the  rough  bunches  on  their  heads 
and  necks  begin  to  show  red,  they 
can  stanh  the  weather  better. 

I  have  practiced  pulling  the  lirst 
flight  feathers  on  wings,  as  those  grow 
so  fas>t  that  they  sap  the  strength  of 
the  little  turkeys,  and  their  wings 
sometimes  drag  on  the  ground.  They 
make  much  faster  growth  when  these 
are  pulled.  Some  noted  breeders  say 
they  have  tried  it  and  think  the  next 
feathers  coming  in  are  not  marked  well, 
if  the  first  are  pulled.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  they  are  mistaken.  I  believe 
more  turkeys  are  killed  by  over-feed- 
ing than  by  •under-feeding.  Over-feed- 
ing is  the  greatest!  cause  of  liver 
trouble.  People  raising  turkeys  like 
to  see  them  eat  and  grow,  but  have 
never  followed  their  'tnirkeys  in  the 
fields  to  see  how  they  pick  up  their 
food.  They  eat  only  two  meals  a  day, 
starting  for  their  breakfast  shortly 
after  daylight  and  picking  along  until 
11  o'clock.  Then  they  go  under  the 
shade  and  rest  and  digest  theirj  break- 
fast, always  going  where  they  can  set 
water,  if  possible.  About  half  past 
two  they  start  towards  home,  and  it 
is  about  sundown  when  they  come 
aronnd  the  buildings.  They  don't 
bolt  their  food,  like  some  of  the 
human  race,  but  eat  slowly,  digest 
their  food  properly  and  have  good 
livers.  When  we  do  the  feeding  we 
think  if  the  mill  will  grind  we  can 
keep  right  on  stuffing  it  until  the 
machine  clogs  ,i  but  that  will  nofl  do. 

Parties  have  written  me  to  ask,  how- 
much  egg  I  feed  young  turkeys.  I 
start  with  very  little  and  sometimes 
they  will  not  eat  all  of  that,  for  if 
you  have  ever  dissected  a  very  young 
turkey  you  have  'found  that  the 
capacity  of  the  crop  and  pi-izard1  is 
very  small.  It  takes  a  while  to  get 
the  digestive  machinery  started.  WLen 
you  feed  a  lot  of  incubator  chickens, 
they  will  at  first  pick  up  a  little  in 
an  indifferent  way,  as  though  they  did 
not  know  what  their  bills  were  made 
for  ;  but  wait  until  their  digestive 
organs  get  fairly  started  and  they  will 
tumble  over  each  other  in  their  eager- 
ness for  food.  A  turkey  has  a 
voracious    appetite,  but  nature  made 
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them  gather  their  own  food  in  the 
fields  and  woods.  1  feed  egg  alone 
only  ibWQ  days  and  I  have  been 
sharply  criticised  for  feeding  any  at 
all  by  some  prominent  breeders,  but 
my  turkeys  live  and  grow  strong,  and 
plump,  and  smooth.  After  the  first 
two  days  dandelion  leaves,  onion;  tops 
and  cottage  cheese  make  a  large  part 
oi  their  food.  The  green  food  keeps 
their  liver  in  good  running  order  and 
that  assists  the  whole  system.  They 
can  eat  more  of  that  in  safety  than  of 
such  food  as  grain.  1  know  that 
many  people  feed  meal  in  soafe  form, 
but  I  never  did  without  losing  my 
turkeys.  1  feed  oat  meal  after  uhe 
turkeys  ga:  to  be  two  or  three  weeks 
old,  or  chick  food,  or  millet  seed,  or 
any  kind  of  small  seed. 

The  question  of  killing  lice  is  a  vital 
one,  that  must  be  of  absorbing  in- 
terest if  you  would  succeed.  You  will 
think  there  are  no  lice  on  the  ifowis  or 
turkeys  until  you  look  between  the 
;quill  feathers  on  their  wing's,  then  you 
will  find  lice  so  small  that  they  can 
be  packed  into  the  hundredth  part  of 
an  inch,  biro  enough  to  soon  cover  the 
turkey,  unless  they  ara  promptly 
killed  by  some  kind  of  lice  powder. 

 4  , 

Ducks. 


Ducks  have  an  individuality  all 
their  own,  which  must  be  recog- 
nized and  catered  to,,  where  thev 
are  successfully  reared.  Thev  will 
not  prove  a  lucraitive  investment  if 
kept  in  damp,  dirty,  ill-ventilated 
quarters  ;  or  if  over-crowded  or 
improperly  fed  ;  or  if  left  unpro- 
tected and  exposed  during,  cold 
storms. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  will 
withstand  almost  any  amount  of 
weather,  if  at  night  they  have  a 
tight  roof  over  them,  plenty  of  fresh 
air,  and  dry,  clean  bedding  under 
them. 

It  is  wild  extravagance  to  treat 
them  the  same  as  other  fowls. 
Their  habits  and  their  insides  call 
for  totally  different  treatment. 
Thev  require  very  little  exercise  ; 
simply  fill  up,  sleep,  digest  and 
fill  up  again.  With  ducks  it  is 
bulk  that  counts  ;  not  quality  of 
food  so  much  as  quantity.  fhev 
are  not  comfortable  or  happy  with 
a  handful  of  hard  grain  Battling 
around  in  their  big  insides  ;  but 
given  the  weight  of  that  grain  in  a 
mash,  thev  wink  their  eves  lat  you 
and  subside  in  blissful  content. 

Especially  during  fattening  time, 
when  yarded,  thev  must  be  kept 
quiet  and  not  frightened.  They  are 
gentle,  timid  creatures    and  seem 


to  especially  feel  their  helplessness 
to  defend  themselves,  when  con- 
fined in  small  vards. 

 ♦  

The  Summer  Care  of  Chicks. 


From  the  American  Poultry  Journal. 

Preparatory  to  a  successful  cam- 
paign during  the  summer  months, 
much  better  results  will  be  had  with 
chicks  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by 
breeding  stock  raised  according  to 
the  laws  of  nature,  not  after  the  "hot 
house  "  style,  but  rather  on  the  order 
of  "  roughing  "  it.  Dry  mixed  food, 
sunshire,  pure  air  and  sanitary  range 
and  conditions  insure  hardy  breeding 
stock,  and  chicks  from  such  stock 
properly  brooded  and  fed  are  in  prime 
condition  for  rapid  growth  and  de- 
velopment during  the  summer  months. 

For  my  method  of  rearing  chicks, 
no  brooder  has  sufficient  ventilation 
and  except  in  the  severest  wgatfher  the 
lids  of  the  brooders  are  kept  well 
propped  up.  Nature  provides  an 
abundance  of  fresh  air,  and  does  not 
keep  any  of  her  young  cooped  in  tight 
boyes  wiifh  holes  at  tne  sides.  By 
artificial  brooding  we  bring  together 
more  chicks  than  nature  intended, 
thereby  causing  more  filth  and  putrid 
air.  We  must  therefore  provide  as 
much  ventilation  as  possible  to  purify 
this  innatural  condition. 

—  Dry  Food  Develops  a  Sound 
Organism.  — 

The  food  given  during  early  chicken- 
hood  has  much  to  do  with  preparing 
chickens  for  summer  food  and  forage. 
A  chick  fed  dry  food  has  by  the 
exercise  necessary  to  digest  s'uch  food 
developed  its  digestive  and  assimilat- 
ing organism  to  the  highest)  state  of 
efficiency,  and  is  therefore  in  the  best 
possible  condition  to  digest  and  con- 
vert into  bone,  .muscle  and  feathers 
the  numerous  particles  of  food  and 
grit  picked  up  on  a  summer  range. 
This  sound  organism*  is  the  founda- 
tion of  health,  and  health  is  the 
principal  factor  requisite  for  strong 
and  natural  development. 

These  facts  have  been  so  strongly 
demonstrated  by  experiments,  that 
I  practice  the  dry  food  system,  both 
for  growing  chicks  and  breeding  fowls. 

Chicks  thrive  on  a  variety  of  food, 
yet  care  must  be  taken  to' have  this 
variety  contain  as  nearly  as  is  pos- 
sible all  th*e  elements  necessary  to 
produce  growth  and  development.  A 
balanced  ratn'on  i«  a  mixture  of  food 
substances  containing  the  proper  pro- 
portion of  chemical  properties  ne- 
cessary to  supply  the  physical  wants 
in  either  animal  or  fowl. 

—  Beef  Scraps  Supply   t»he  Necessary 
Animal  Food.  — 

Protein  is  one  of  the  necessary  ele- 
ments to  promote  growth.  In'  fad; , 
it  i's  the  substance  from  which  muscle 
and  lean  meat  is  almost  wholly 
formed,  and  is  commonly  culled  the 
flesh  former. 
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Summer  Coops  for  Chicks. 

There  is  no  particular  style  of 
coop  that  is  better  thaun  any  othejr 
for  housing  chicks  during  the  warm 
weather  of  summer  and  earl)  au- 
tumn, but  there  arc  advantages 
that  each  must  have,  or  the  young- 
sters will  not  grow  and  prosper. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  fresh 
air  is   as  necessary   for   chicks  to 

i  wasTll  for  two 

YEARS,  THE  PAIN  IN 
My  Kidneys  was  Awful 

I  WAS  UNABLE  TO  BLEEP,  COULD  N  T  TURN 
OVER  IN  MV  BED  WITHOUT  KELP. 

Clements  Tonic  Cured  Me. 


Here  it  an  ailment  which  may  have  fatal 
results,  and  which  effects  those  vilal  organs  — 
the  kidneys.  Any  irregularity  must  lead  to  ill- 
health,  because  they  strain  from  the  blood  the 
uric  acid  or  waste  poisons,  which,  if  not  ex- 
pelled, lead  to  acute  and  chronic  rheumatism, 
dropsy,  diabetes,  bladder  ailments,  inflamma- 
tion, and  other  serious  diseases. 

Mr.  EDWARD  KENDALL,  a  well-known 
Victorian  writes  from  100  Lygon  St.,  Carlton, 
26/5/11. 

CLEMENTS  TONIC  LTD., 

"  Five  years  ago  I  was  suffering 
from  kidney  disease  and  gravel  in  the 
bladder.  Fortunately  I  have  my  own 
business,  and  was  not  pressed  to  my 
work.  I  was  ailing  for  two  years, 
and  cruel  pains  in  the  kidneys  were  my 
constant  companions.  It  was  with 
difficulty  I  was  able  to  have  correct  use 
of  urination.  Many  a  night  I  was 
unable  to  sleep,  and  was  that  helpless  I 
could  not  turn  over  in  bed  without 
help.  I  had  the  best  advice  possible  to 
get,  took  a  number  of  medicines,  out- 
ward applications  across  the  lions  ;  but 
got  little  relief,  let  alone  a  cure.  I  then 
decided  to  see  what  Clements  Tonic 
would  do.  My  only  regret  is  that  I 
did  not  try  it  first,  for  I  soon  began  to 
mend.  I  continued  to  take  Clements 
Tonic  for  four  months.  It  is  three 
years  since  I  took  the  last  bottle,  but  it 
shows  it  has  made  a  permanent  cure  of 
my  kidneys  and  bladder  trouble. 

(Signed)  EDWARD  KENDALL." 

That  kidney  disease  is  one  of  the  most  sure, 
but  deadly,  of  the  diseases  affecting  these  vital 
organs  of  the  body,  is  proved  by  the  large 
number  of  deaths  resulting  yearly  all  over 
Australia.  Therefore,  it  is  best  always  to  keep 
the  kidneys  well  by  use  of  this  medicine  taking 
a  few  doses  weekly.  ALL  CHEMISTS 
and  STORES  SELL  IT  EVERYWHERE. 


breathe  at  night  as  in  the  day 
time,  and  that  a  group  of  vigor- 
ous young  birds  generate  consider- 
able heat  which  must  be  permitted 
to  escape  from  the  coop  in  which 
they  rest. 

it  is  not  unusual  to  lind  a  Hock 
of  hall-grown  chicks  crowding  evTBFy, 
night  into  a  small  coop.  On  warm 
nights  the  temperature  will  run 
high  in  such  coops  and  the  occu- 
pants will  loose  'in  the  night  all 
the  strengjth  that  they  gain  in  the 
day  time.  When  the  chicks  are  let 
out  in  the  morning  one  can  feel 
the  hot  air  as  it  escapes. 

Coops  should  be  large  enough  so 
that  the  chicks  can  sit  down 
without  crowding  and  so  well  ven- 
tilated that  the  air  within  the 
coop  is  not  much  wanner  than 
that  outside.  Openings  made  ior 
this  purpose  can  be  covered  with 
wire  netting  to  keep  out  animals 
and  protected  by  hoods  to  exclude 
rain.  These  openings  should  be 
located,  preferably  near  the  top  oi 
the  coop,  so  that  dnafts  cannot 
strike  the  chicks  when  the  wind 
blows.  For  additional  comfort 
during  very  warm  nights,  the  front 
of  each  coop  can  be  made  of  wire, 
over  which  it  may  be  arranged  to 
close  a  shutter  in  cool,  or  wet 
weather. 

Money  amd  time  spent  to  make 
comfortable,  healthful  coops  will 
prove  a  good  investment. 

 ♦  . 

Two  of  the  Leaks. 

There  are  holes  in  the  poultry 
business  that  mean  much  waste, 
and  if  this  business  is  to  be  made 
a  success  they  must  be  discovered 
and  stopped  up  just  as  any  other 
business  man  applies  business  prin- 
ciples in  the  vairious  departments 
ol  his  work. 

One  of  the  worst  leaks  in  small 
poultry  plants  is  false  economy  in 
feeding.  The  man  who  has  made  a 
success  and  has  gradually  built  up 
a  large  poultry  business  h'as 
learned  that  only  by  maturing  his 
young  stock  quickly  to  the  point 
of  market  fitness  or  egg  production 
can  he  make  a  profit  on  them. 
And  he  has  likewise  learned  that 
to  do  this  he  must  feed  liberally 
and  frequently  and  a  large  variety 
of  food.  In  other  words  he  has 
learned  that  he.  must  cater  to  the 
appetite  of  his  .  fowls — his  chicks  es- 
pecially— and  must  stimulate  their 
appetites  to  large  food  consump- 
tion in  order  that  the  same  food 
may  be  converted  into  good  flesh. 


Now  fowls,  old  and  young,  if 
confined  to  limited  quarters,  will 
soon  get  tired  of  one  or  two  kinds 
of  food.  The  hen  that  has  free 
range  from  the  break  of  day  until 
dark  and  has  acquired  the  habit  of 
forag,ng  for  her  own  living,  will 
eat  almost  any  kind  of  food  that 
may  be  thrown  to  her  and  be  glad 
to  get  it.  It  is  just  that  much  of 
ai  gift  to  her — she  was  not  expect- 
ing it.  But  limit  that  hen  to  a 
small  house  and  a  small  yard. 
Allow  her  to  have  only  what  is 
carried  to  her  and  then  limit  her 
bill  of  fare  for  a  week  and  see 
what  she  does  for  you  on  a  nar- 
row ration.  She  does  little  rand 
pays  you  less. 

But  some  one  says,  "  I  don't 
confine  my  hens  for  a  week  to 
any  one  grain.  They  get  some  of 
each  every  day.  Suppose  they  do, 
how  does  that  compare  with  the 
almost  unlimited  variety  the  hen 
gets  that  roams  at  will  eight  or 
ten  months  of  the  year  on  a  large 
farm.  The  bits  of  fresh  grass,  lu- 
cerne, the  cabbage  patch,  the  or- 
chard and  the  grain  field — each  is 
open  to  her  and  each  furnishes 
something  different,  so  that  she 
comes  in  contented  at  night,  with 
a  full  crop  and  a  disposition  to 
pay  it  back  later   with  good  fresh 

Now  it  is  sad  and  expensive 
economy  to  deprive  the  hen  in 
confinement  of  the  very  things  she 
craves  for  and  secures  when  at 
liberty.  And  the  growing  chick  is 
just  like  the  mature  hen  in  this 
particular  ;  to  persuade  it  to  eat 
much  you  must  cater  to  the  peeuli- 
well  afford  to  feed  it  all  the  variety 
arities  of  its  appetite.  You  can 
of  one-penny-a-pound  food  you  can 
persuade  it  to  consume  to  get 
sixpenoe-a-pound  flesh  in  return. 

Another  serious  leak  is  in  false 
economy  in  buildings.  The  writer 
is  by  no  means  an  advocate  of  ex- 
pensive houses  ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  urges  that  all  that  is  necessary 
is  comfortable  houses,  and  that 
these  are  not  expensive.  But  he 
does  urge  most  strenuously  that 
it  is  very  foolish  to  crowd  many 
birds  of  different  sizes  and  ages 
together. 

Just  now  the  temptation  toi  do 
this  is  very  strong.  To  drop  a 
few  half-grown  pullets  in  with  a 
pen  of  mature  hens,  or  to  place  ai 
dozen  of  summer-hatched  cockerels 
in  with  the  early  ones  or  even  with 
the  old  cocks  themselves.  What 
is  the  result  ?  Disaster.  The 
youngsters  are  pushed  into  the 
bads'  ground  by  the  stronger  birds. 
Thw  perch  in  some  draughty  place 
and  are  crow  ded  or  driven  from  the, 
feed  trough.      They    weaken  and 
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icken  ;  cold  develops  into  roup  ; 
ealth  and  vigor  give  way  to 
ickness  and  decline,  and  vou  soon 
ave  a  sorry  lot  of  stock  on  hand 
-old  and  voting  suffering  from  the 
revailin<r  contagion. 

—  In  Brief.  — 

Keep  the  sexes  apart. 

Separate  old  birds  from  young. 

Divide  the  earlv  birds  from  the 
Lte. 

Make  more  pens. 
Keep  birds  of  the  same  kind  and 
pe  together. 

Far  better  to  kill  and  dress  or 
ren  give  away  a  lot  of  the  late 
oungsters  than  to  crowd  them  in 
ith  the  larger  stock. 


The  Breeding  Male. 


More  than  one  good  male  bird 
as  been  prevented  from  demon- 
Lrating  his  excellence  as  a  breeder 
Y  reason  of  his  being  condemned 
y  good  judges.  This  was  brought 
j  mind  a  lew  days  ago  while 
Kjking  over  a  flock  of  chicks  just 
fought  in  from  the  farm.  Their 
re  was  a  cock  that  had  been 
lirlv  successful  in  the  show  pen, 
ut  that  had  been  pronounced 
srv  much  inferior  as  p.  breeding 
ird  to  a  brood  brother  by  all  the 
ood  judges  who  had  seen  the  pair, 
s  a  result  the  bird  had  never 
een  used  in  the  breeding,  pen 
tttil  last  spring,  when  a  particu- 
ltIv  tempting  offer  for  the  sup- 
osed  superior  brother  made  it 
Bcessarv  to  place  him  at  the  head 
f  the  pen. 

The  chicks  from  that  pen  not 
bK'  surpass  those  from  everv 
tber  mating  in  the  same  yards 
lis  vear,  but  are  also  far  superior 
>  those  produced,  by  the  pen 
eaded  bv  the  supposed  superior 
ird  last  vear. 

Live  stock  men  in  almost  every 
racch  of  breeding  can  call  to 
lind  an  instance  where  some 
.mous  animal  was  given  an  op- 
irtunity  to  demonstrate  his  use- 
lness  after  being  condemned  by  a 
rominent  breeder  and  given  a 
lance  bv  some  one  who  secured 
Jn  because  he  had  been  rejected. 

No  owner  of  a  good  bird,  thein- 
:ritance  of  which  is  known  to  be 
hat  it  ought  to  be,  and,  although 
)t  a  show,  bird  of  the  highest 
ass,  but  still  capable  of  attaining 
little  success  in  that  direction, 
justified,  in  discarding  him,  as  a 
eeder,  without  giving  him  a  test. 

A  male  bird  capable  of  trans- 
ittfairr  to  his  chicks  the  qualifica- 
ons  which  go  to  make    up  .  his 


breed  type  with  great  uniformity 
is  almost  beyond  price  to  the 
breeder.  Such  a  bird  is  uiujues- 
tionablv  often  disposed  of  by  the 
best  breeders  without  having  been 
given  a  trial.  Some  one  of  his 
brood  brothers,  with  something  to 
his  advantage  as  a  show  bird,,  but 
lacking  in  23repotencv,  having  been 
selected  instead.. 

It  may  be  said  that  by  th©  time 
a  trial  has  been  given  to  several 
male  birds  they  will  have  passed 
the  age  of  usefulness, t  but  I  do  not 
agree  with  those  who  limit  the 
usefulness  of  a  male  bird  to  two 
seasons.  Treated  in  an  intelligent 
manner  a  male  bird  may  oe  used 
for  -  a  far  greater  length  of  time 
than  is  generally  considered  pos- 
sible. Some  of  the  best  show 
birds  I  have  ever  raised  have  been 
from  a  mating  of  a  four-year-old 
cock  on  a  pen  of  pullets.  I  have 
even  used  a  five-year-old  bird  with 
success. 

Of  course  when  one  finds  himself 
in  possession  of  an  unusually  good 
male  bird,  judged  bv  the  excellence 
of  his  chicks,  it  behoves  him  to 
husband  that  bird's  procreatJive 
powers  jealously.  Mate  him  with 
a  small  number  of  females  and 
when  the  breeding  season  is  over 
remove  him  from  the  breeding  pen 
and  keep  him  away  until  the  next 
breeding  season. 

The  breeder  who  would  attain 
the  best  results  should  not  discard 
a  promising  male  bird  without 
testing  him  as  ai  breeder  and  once 
having  secured  one  should  husband 
his  powers  bv  giv'ing  him  the  same 
care  that  breeders  of  other  stock 
give  to  the  males  selected  to  head 
stud,  herd  or  flock. 


A  Specialist. 

Some  people  have  very  large 
heads,  writes  an  American  breeder, 
but  it  seems  to  me  a  person's 
head  must  be  extra  large  if  he  can 
find  room  there  for  all  things  he 
should  know  if  he  intends  to  raise 
several  varieties  of  fowls. 

The  men  and  women  who  have 
succeeded  raising  poultry  are 
mostlv  specialists. 

A  person  can  find  enough  to 
learn  about  one  varietv  that  will 
require  all  his  time.  See  if  the 
leaders  in  the  poultry  world  to-day 
the  ones  that  have  made  the  most 
out  of  the  business,  are  not  spe- 
cialists. 

A  great  many  people  tare  think- 
ing of   entering   the   poultry  busi- 


ness. Some  will  rush  in  head  over 
heels,  spending  a  smaill  fortune 
for  land,  buildings,  incubators  and 
other  fixtures,  securing  a  dozen 
varieties  of  poultry. 

No  wonder  so  many  quit  in  dis- 
gust, saying  there's  no  money  in 
chickens.  It  takes  years  of  hard 
stud}',  to  learn  this  business  so  as 
to  make  a  success.  In  one  year's 
time  some  expect  to  know  all, 
to  strut  around  with  silk  hat, 
gloves,  pressed  pants  and  pockets 
bulging  with  coin. 

Thev  discover  instead  of  making 
money  thev  lose  money,  quit, 
grumble  about  nothing  in  chickens. 

Be, a  specialist,  select  the  variety 
you  like  best.,  Tlace  all  time, 
study  and  money  you  have  to  spare 
on  them. 

You  may  find  your  head  a  trille 
small  to  hold  all  needed  about  this 
one  breed.  Keep  continuously  at 
it.  Studv  harder.  When  you 
have  money  to  spend  invest  in 
something  that  will,  improve  vour 
strain.    Take  time  and  don't  rush. 

A  good,  way  is  to  attend  a  poul- 
try exhibition  where  all  varieties 
are  at  their  best.  Make  your  se- 
lection and  stavjby  it. 

Learn  your  chicks  from  beak  to 
toe-nail,  then  you  can  succeed. 

12  Poultry  Papers  for  Is. 


AUSTRALIAN  HEN 
FRIEND 


^jliT        THE  AUSTRALI. 
'JVS     AND  FANCIERS' 

\  the  generally  acknowledged 

beit  Poultry  &  Fanciers'  Paper 
in  the  Commonwealth.  It  ia  published 
twice  a  month  and  costs  5s.  a  year,  post 
free.  But  to  prove  its  value,  we  shall  send 
you  12  back  numbers — a  liberal  poultry 
education — post  free,  for  Is.  Money  back 
if  you  are  not  satisfied.  Write  to-day  before 
they  hare  all  gene. 

The  Australian  Hen 

AND  FANCIERS'  FRIEND, 
756  GEORGE  ST.,  SYDNEY,  N.S.W. 

Eqqs!  Eqqs! 

Sittings  from  Heavy  Laying 

White  Leghorns 
Black  Leghorns 
Black  Orpingtons 
SilverWyandottes 

15  Eggs  to  each  setting.  Guaranteed 
fertile  or  replaced.    10/6  per  setting. 

T.  E.  YELLAND, 
S.A.  Farmers'  Co-Op.  Union,  Ltd. 
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Packing  Poultry  for  Ship 
or  Rail. 

The  following  suggestive  article 
is  from  Reliable  Poultry  Journal. 
Much  that  is  written  therein  ap- 
plies equally  in  this  country. 

It  is  a)n  advantage  to  buyer, 
seller,  anil  all  others  interested  •  in 
the  advancement  of  poultry  cul- 
ture, to  have  consignments  of  ppre- 
bred  fowls,  forwarded  for  any  pur- 
pose, arrive  at  their  destination  in 
good  condition.  On  that  account 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  poultryinuiv 
to  furnish  everything  required  for 
the  safetv  and  comfort  of  the  fowls 
en  route  whet)  be  prepares  them 
for  transportation.  Whatever  may 
be  said  for  or  against  the  manner 
of  handling  consignments  by  the 
express  companies  does  not  relieve 
the  shipper  of  responsibility  for 
properly  cooping  the  fowls  deliver- 
ed into  their  hands.  Although  the 
last  five  years  have  brought  al^out 
a  wonderful  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  shipping  colops  used,  fur- 
ther improvement  should  be  en- 
couraged. Good  coops  can  no'w  be 
bought  at  fair  prices  ;  in  most  in- 
stances less  than  it  would  cost  the 
poultrvman  to  make  them.  Pur- 
chasers cannot  afford  to  pay  ex- 
press charges  on  birds  which  are 
not  worthy  to  be  shipped  in  sub- 
stantial, comfortable  coops. 

It  pays  the  breeder  to  ship  in 
attractive  coop®.  They  .  command 
more  respect  and  receive  better 
care  from  the  handlers  en  route, 
and  if  an  'appropriate  label,  bear- 
ing the  breeder's  address  and  enu- 
merating the  varieties  bred,  is 
placed  upon  them,  they  become  a 
means  of  advertising  which  some- 
times yields  good  returns'. 

—  Coops  for  Shipping  in  Cold 
Weather.  — 

To  reach  their  destina.tioou  in 
good  condition,  fowls  forwajrded  in 
cold  -weather  must    be  protected 


from  drafts,  but  supplied  with 
plenty  of  air  to  breathe.  The 
coops  must,  therefore,  be  "unit 
with  sides  and  ends  wind  proof  t() 
a  height  greater  than  that  of  the 
bird  when  stamding  naMirally,  and 
air  must  be  admitted  through  the 
sides,  near  the  top,  of .  through  the 
top  itself.  An  opening  an  inch 
wide,  extending  the  full  length  of 
one  side,  two  or  three  inches  from 
the  top,  .mil  an  aperture  of  the 
same  si/.e  in  the  top,  near  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  coop,  will  serve 
the  purpose. 

Solid  sides  and  ends,  with  the  top 
covered  with  slats  placed  half  aai 
inch  to  an  inch  apart,  is  a  popular 
mode  of  construction  and  gives 
excellent  satisfaction.  But  when 
the  walls  of  such  a  coop  are  rea- 
sonal  lv  tight,  and  the,  slats  on  the 
top  are  thin,  any  dat  box  or  pack- 
age placed  upon  it,  while  in  the 
car,  may  blanket  the  open  spaces 
and  reduce  the  ventilation  almost 
to  the  danger  point. 

Such  a  contingency  may  be 
avoided  by  Eajstening  strips  of 
wood  half  an  inch  thick  across  the 
top  of  the  coop,  upon  and  at  right 
angles  to  the  slats,  so  that  a|ir  will 
pass  under  any  obstacle  placed 
above  them. 

When  air  is  admiited  through 
both  the  side  and  the  top  there 
is  less  clanger  from  an  insufficient 
supply,  but  precaution  is  avdvisable 
in  all  cases. 

All  openings,  whether  for  ventil- 
ation or  convenience,  should  be  too 
small  to  permit  the  fowls  confined 
to  thrust  their  heads  out  of  the 
coops,  in  order  to  avoid  possible 
damage  to  the  fowls  from  contact 
with  dooirs  and  other  packages. 

Coops  built  ol  wood  are  the 
most  serviceable  and  afford  the 
nearest  to  complete  protection  to 
the  birds.  If  the  express  compgny 
allows  the  consignment  to  remain 


for  some  time  on  an  exposed 
depot  platform,  the  wood  coop 
coop  keeps  out  the  cold  wind,  or 
if  the  shipment  is  piled  up  against 
the  hot  steam  pipes  in  the  express 
ear,  the  wood  protects,  to  some 
extent,  against  the  heat.  Some 
other  materials  that  offer  as  much 
protection  and  cold  and  heat  are 
too  easily  damaged  by  pressure  or 
by  water  to  be  safe  and  lasting. 

—  Size  of  the  Coops.  — 

No  bird,  for  which  the  ■  purchaser 
pavs  his  good  money,  should  be 
delivered  in  a  coop  that  prevents 
it  from  standing  comfortably  in  a 
natural  position,  whether  the  jour- 
ney is  for  fifty  miles*  or  across  the 
continent.  Every  specimen  for- 
warded should  have  room  enough 
to  stretch  to  his  full  height  and 
to  sfcratch  in  the  litter  on  the 
bottom  of  the  coop  for  its  food. 
This  is  not  to  imply  the  necessity 
of  an  exercising  area  in  every 
coop,  but  to  urge  the  adoption  o 
coops  of  reasonable  size.  For  a 
fowl  of  the  American  varieties,  a 
width  of  twelve  inches  and  length 
of  eighteen  inches  is  sufficient,  un- 
less the  journey  is  one  of  more 
than  two  days'  duration.  When 
more  than  one  bird  is  to  go  in, 
one  compartment  no  greater  num- 
ber should  be  put  than  can  sit 
down  together  upon  the  bottom  of 
the  coop  comfortably,  with  a  little 
room  to  spare. 

Casual  notice  of  the  consign- 
ments of  fancy  poultry  that  are 
handled  by  the  transporation  com- 
panies cannot  fail  to  call  forth 
well  deserved  criticism  in  many 
cases.  Coops  are  seen  that  are  so 
flimsily  constructed  thlat  it  is  ojnly, 
by  good  luck  and  the  express  mes- 
sengers' makeshifts  that  they  con- 
fine the  birds  to  the  end  of  the 
journey.  Other  coops  are  strong 
and  heavy  enough  to  hold  a  wild- 
cat and  far  better  adapted  to  that 
purpose.     It  is  not  uncommon  to 


K00N00WARRA  POULTRY  YARDS. 


Rarred  Plymouth  Rocks  ■  Ckl> lst  and  Sp-  at  Victoria  p-  &  K  0 
Barren  riymuuin  nub**  .  8how  .  lst  and  Medal  Eesendon  Show 

Vic;  lst  and  Sp.  Adelaide  P.  &  K.  Club  Show,  1911;  Hens  and  Pullets, 
all  winners,  P.  *  K.  C.  Show,  Adelaide,  1911  :  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  Pullet, 
March  Royal  Show.    Good  Utility,  £1  Is 

Ruff  Drninntone  ■  Birds  lst  and  2nd  Ckl.,  lst  and  2nd  Pullet,  March 
QUI  I   uipinyiuii*  .  Roya,  gnow     Good  sound  color  and  healthy  stock  ; 
also  good  winter  layers  and  splendid  birds  for  Export  trade.  £1  is.  setting. 


Rhode  Island  Reds 


America's  leading  utility  birds,  lately  imported 
into  Australia  by  me. 


White  Plumnnth  Rnrlrc  ■  Snow-white  birds,  easy  to  breed  and  rear' 
Willie   riymOUM  KOCKS  .  typica,  Farmer.g  fowl,  good  Winter  Layers 

and  excellent  Table  Birds,  lst  and  2nd  Ckl.,  lst  and  2nd  Pullet,  March 
Royal  Show.    £1  Is. 

Ufhlta  flrninntnnc  •  Imported  and  prize-winning  stock.  Won  lst  Ckl 
Willie   UrpingiPnS  .  l8t  puilet  Royal  Show,  Adelaide,  September,  1910 

lst,  2nd,  and  3rd  Ckl.,  lst  and  2nd  Pullet,  March  Royal  Show.  Great 
Winter  Layers  and  good  Table  Birds.    £1  Is.  setting. 

Ppkin  Dlirkc  '  Never  beaten  in  show  pen.  Four  Firsts,  1  Second,  2  Sp, 
rertm  uuvivs  .  at  p  &  K  club  show  Adelaide,  mi,  out  of  five  entries 

Two  Firsts,  1  Second  and  Special  at  Royal  A.  &  H.  Show,  Adeleide,  Sept. 
1910,  out  of  three  entries.    A  limited  number  of  Settings  at  £2  2s. 


I  am  now  booking  orders  for  breeding  pens.    I  mate  my  breeding  pens  in  June  and  will  supply  eggs  for  setting.     Could  not  supply  all  orders  last  season. 

Book  early  avoid  dissapointment. 

Eggs  securely  packed  and  delivered  on  Rail  or  Coach  (buyer  pays  carriage).    Eggs  All  Stamped  Koonoowarra.    My  Stodk  won  23  prizes  at  Royal  Show,  March  2921 
Terms:  Cash  with  Order.      I  keep  nothing  but  Al  Stock.      I  cull  heavily  and  breed  only  from  the  Best. 


P.  G.  MANUEL,  Bitfield,  S.A. 
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Telephone :  Central  273. 
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see  a  large  male  in  a  coop  so  low 
that  the  bird  cannot  straighten  its 
legs,  to  say  nothing  of  lifting  its 
head,  or  to  find  a  pen  of  half  a 
dozen  birds  crowded  into  a  coop 
large  enough  for  no  more  than 
half  thart  number. 

Consignors  who  Send  out  stock 
cooped  in  such  \Mavs  and  others 
who  have  no  thought  for  the  com- 
fort and  health  of  the  fowls  for- 
warded, have  no  valid  claim  upon 
the  poultry  business  for  support. 
Fortunatelv  such  men  are  seldom 
found  among  the  advertisers  in 
the  best  poultrv  papers. 

It  goes  without  saving  that  two 
males  should  not  be  placed  in  the 
same  compartment.  When  shipping 
to  any  considerable  distance  it  is 
wise  to  separate  the  males  from 
the  females,  or  an  ill-tempered 
bird,  irritaited  bv  the  .confinement, 
may  injure  his  mates  by  constant- 
ly- pecking  at  them.  Females,  es- 
pecially- hens,  which  have  not  been 
accustomed  to  each  other's  socitety, 
frequently  disagree  if  placed  in  the 
same  compartment,  and  will  be 
itetfer  if  separated.  Partitions  se- 
parating males  in  the  same  coop 
should  be  so  strongly  built  thatt 
thev  cannot,  by  any  possibility, 
be  wholly  or  partly  broken.  Cot- 
ton cloth  is  not  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  ;  it  is  easily  torn  bv  the 
claws  of  the  birds,  if  they  at- 
tempt to  reach  each  other,  or  if 
the  coop  is  tipped  so  that  the 
occupants  stand  partly  upon  the 
partition. 

— Coops  for  Shipping  to  Shows. — 
Substantial,  well  proportioned 
coops,  of  reasonable  size  for  for- 
warding consignments  of  breeding 
stock,  offer  good  accommodations 
for  show  birds  en  route  to  exhibi- 
tions. But  as  those  designed  for 
the  latter  purpose  may  be  used 
season  after  season,  one  is  war- 
ranted in  building  them  with 
greater  care  and  making  them 
more  convenient  tG  use.  The  tops 
mav  be  cleated,  hinged  at  the  back, 
and  fastened  with  hooks  and  eyes 
or  with  hasps  and  staples  in 
front  ;  or  thev  mav  be  held  in  place 
by  four  screws,  one  at  each  cor- 
ner. T/ight  pieces  of  wood,  one 
inch  thick  and  perhaps  two  inches 
wide,  hollowed  on  the  underside  of 
the  lower  edge  and  nailed  one  to 
each  end,  serve  well  as  handles 
when  there  is  no  convenient  way 
to  Hit  the  coops. 

Height  is  not  only  desirable,  but 
necessary.  Males  forwarded  in 
coops  so  low  that  their  heads 
touch  the  top  often  arrive  with 
combs  raw  and  bleeding  and  neckj 
and  plumage  soiled  by  the  blood. 
Single  combs,   particularly  those 


above  medium  height  and  those  of 
fine  texture,  are  easily  bent  out  of 
shape  ^a.nd  a  little  pressure  from 
above,  while  in  the  heated  express 
car  will  turn  a  good  comb  out  of 
shape  in  ya.  few  hours'  journey. 

White  birds  that  have  been 
washed  are  easily  soiled.  Dust  or 
soot  show  doubly  plain  on  pure 
white  plumage.  On  that  account 
it  is  we,l  to  cover  all  opeoings 
in  the  coops  with  thin  cheese 
cloth,  which  will  keep  out  dirt 
without  cutting  off  the  supply  of 
air. 

Smoothly  built,  painted  show 
shipping  boxes,  with  the.  owner's 
name  upon  them,  make  a  pleas- 
ing appearance  and  occasionally  at- 
tract a  customer. 

—  For  Long  Distance,  and  Foreign 

Shipments.  — i 

Consignments  bound  for  distant 
points  which  must  travel  for  se- 
veral days,  or  several  weeks,  be- 
fore reaching  their  destination, 
must  be  cooped  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  comfort  of  the  fowls 
and  the  convenience  of  those  who 
care  for  them  en  route.  While  very 
large  coops  are  neither  desirable 
nor  necessary,  sufficient  room 
must  be  allotted  each  fowl  to  per- 
mit it  to  move  about,  to  stretch 
upward  to  its  full  reach  and  to 
spread  its  wings.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  stretching  and 
scarcthing  in  the  litter  on  the  ilpor 
of  the  coop  is  the  only  exercise 
that  the  fowls  can  get.  If  the 
shipment  is  to  be  on  the  road 
more  than  a  week,  provision  ' must 
be  made  for  removing  the  dirt 
which  accumulates  under  the  lit- 
ter. To  satisfy  these  requirements, 
and  others  pertaining  ,  to  comfort 
and  conveoience,  coops  constructed 
of  light  lumber,  or  of  lumber  and 
heavy  cotton  cloth,  with  solid 
back,  top  and  ends  and  slatted 
fronts,  aire  satisfactory.  Narrow, 
horizontal  doors,  extending  a/-r°ss 
the  front  of  each  compartment, 
next  the  door,  are  recommended 
by  several  experienced  exporters 
because  through  th|em,  the  care- 
taker can  thoroughly  clean  the 
fl,oor  with  but  slight  possibility  of 
the  fowl  making  its  escape. 

—  The  Provisions  for   Food  and 

Water.  — 

Cups  for  drinking  water  should 
be  attached  to  the  coops  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  hang  inside 
out  of  the  way,  but  can  be  re- 
moved to  be  cleaned,  and  can  be 
filled  from  the  outside. 

The  orthodox  manner  of  for- 
warding food  to  be  consumed  dur- 
ing" the  journey  is  in  a  bajg  marked 
with  the  same  shipping  directions 


that  are  placed  upon  the  coops. 
Not  much  fault  can  be  found  with 
that '  method  except  that  the  sack 
of  grain  sometimes  gets  separated 
from  the  coops  artid  the  fowls  have 
to  subsist  upon  whatever  the 
transportation  company  has  on 
hand.  To  avoid  such  a  risk  grain 
boxes  can  be  built  into  the  coops. 
A  capacity  of  several  quarts  can 
be  secured  by  making  a  shallow 
box  across  one  end  of  each  coop, 
directly  under  the  top.  That  part 
of  the  top  will  serve  as  a  cover 
for  the  box  and  may  be  hinged 
and  fastened  with  ai  hook  for  con- 
venience. Food  carried  in  that 
manner  is  sure  to  go  where  the 
coops  go  and  the  weight  added  and 
space  occupied  is  of  little  conse- 
quence. 

Mixed  whole  grain,  principally 
corn  and  wheat,  with  ai  liberal 
allowance  of  apples,  cabbage,  man- 
gel, wurzels,  or  some  of  each,  make, 
a  good  ration  for  the  fowls  in 
transit.  Instructions  for  feeding, 
attached  to  the  colops,  are  followed 
bv  the  majority  of  express  messen- 
gers, unless  they  are  closely 
pressed  by  other  duties. 

When  the  journey-  is  completed  in 
two  day  s  or  less,  an  amount  of 
food  sufficient  to  last  until  the 
fowls  arrive  at  their  destination 
may  be  placed  in  the  bottom  of 
the  coops;  but  the  shipper  should 
not  fail  to  provide  a  thick  bed  of 
cut  strayv,  dry  leaves  or  chaff  to 
keep  it  clean. 

For  such  short  distance  ship- 
ments water  is  not  necessary.  Yet 
it  is  safe  to  include  a  cup,  so  that 
water  can  be  given  if  the  con- 
signment is  delayed  on  the  way, 
and  the  thirst  of  the  birds  allayed 
if  the  weather  is  hot. 

Whether  cooping  for  short  or 
lontr  distances,  the  comfort  of  the 
fowls  shipped  should  be  the  chief 
consideration.  Birds  well  cooped 
almost  invariably  arrive  safely. 


A.  G.  TOYNE 

Practical  Saddle,  Harness  and 
Collar  Maker  and  Repairer  . . . 

wishes  to  notify  the  public  that  he  has  removed 
from  20  Franklin  Street  to 

Corner  Pulteney  and  Flinders  Streets 

and  respectfully  solicits  the  continuants  of 
your  patronuge.      All  kinds  of  New  and 
Second-hand   SADDLERY.     Harness  and 
Stable  Requisites  stocked. 

All  Orders  promptly  attended  to.  Repairs 
a  Speciality.  Old  Harness  taken  as  part 
payment  for  New,  and  full  value  allowed. 
All  work  guaranteed  and  the  most  reasonable 
prioes  charged.  Price-list  free  on  application. 
Buy  direct  from  the  Maker. 
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Geese. 

'I  no  Toulouse  goose  hus  been  domesti- 
cated for  ninny  centuries,  and  it  is 
frequently  referred  to  in  ancient  writ- 
ings as  the  "  grey  goose."  It  is  the 
largest  bird  of  its  type  there  is,  the 
males  of  English  strains  frequently 
turning  the  scales  at  25  to  30  lb., 
the  females  21  to  261b.  The  most 
striking  feature  of  the  Toulouse  is  its 
massive  appearance,  when  viewed  side- 
ways, looking  almost  square.  The 
body  is  long  and  deep,  and  carried 
low  between  the  legs,  the  keel  or 
breastbone  being  exceedingly  prominent 
almost  touching  the  ground  ;  the  back 
and  shoulders  are  broad,  the  neck 
long  and  thick,  the  former  being 
characterised  by  a  heavy  dewlap  on 
the  throat.  The  legs  are  short,  with 
heavy  bone,  and  orange  in  colour, 
while  the  bill,  similar  in  shade,  is 
strong,  forming  a  uniform  curve  from 
the  tip  to  the  top  of  the  skull.  The 
back,  wdngs  and  thighs  are  a  dark 
steel  grey  in  colour,  each  feather  be- 
ing laced  with  a  lighter  shade,  the 
breast  and  underparts  are  of  a  clear 
grey,  while  the  stern,  paunch,  and  tail 
are  pure  white.  The  goose  ia  a  good 
layer  of  large  white  eggs,  but  seldom 
goes  broody,  and  when  she  does 
evince  the  desire  to  sit  is  not  to  be 
/trusted  on  valuable  eggs.  The  goslings 
of  this  breed  are  very  hardy,  and  re- 
quire but  little  attention  to  rear  suc- 
cessfully. They  are  not  quick  growers 
but,  considering  the  large  size  they 
ultimately  attain,  this  is  but  natural. 
Toulouse  geese  are  heavy  eaters,  and 
thus,  whenever  possible,  they  should 
be  given  access  to  green  feed, 
where  they  can  largely  support  them- 
selves. For  crossing  the  Toulouse  is 
especially  valuable. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  size,  the 
Embden  probably  possesses  rather 
finer  economic  qualities  than  the  Tou- 
louse. The  goose  are  very  persistent 
sitters,  and  are  quiet,  reliable 
mothers  ;  if  allowed  to  follow  their 
own  inclination,  they  sit  early  in  the 
season  <;  but,  in  order  to  prevent  this, 
and  so  increase  the  supply  of  eggs, 
the  eggs  should  be  removed  from  the 
nest  each  day  as  laid.  Embdens  are 
hardy,  the  goslings  grow  quickly,  and 
entail  little  difficulty  in  rearing  ;  they 


are  excellent  foragers,  and  upon  good 
land  can  nearly  support  themselves. 
In  plumage  Embden  geese  are  pure 
white,  with  orange  coloured  leg*  and 
bills.  Their  body  is  long  and  broad, 
but  lacks  the  deepness  of  live  Toulouse, 
having  a  more  compai?.  and  tight  ap- 
pearance. The  wings  are  exceedingly 
large,  the  neck  long  and  line,  the 
paunch  and  stern  full,  and  the  legs 
very  strong  and  stout  in  borne.  The 
adult  gander  averages  in  weight  from 
24  to  281b.,  the  geese  22  to  26th. 

 ♦  

|Facts  About  Hen  Manure. 

"  What  is  the  value  of  hen  manure  ? 
How  much  per  hen  in  a  year  ?  "  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  replies  as  follows  : — 

These  questions  are  asked  so  many 
times  during  the  year  that  we  have 
hunted  up  some  of  the  records.  At 
the  Maine  Experiment  Station  the 
manure  dropped  by  180  hens  for  three 
aightls  was  collected  and  weighed.  It 
was  found  that  on  the  average  ihesj 
180  hens  dropped  in  three  nights  15 
pounds  or  720  ounces.  This  would 
mean  a'bout  30  pounds  for  each  hen 
per  year  in  night  droppings  alone — 
not  counting  the  day's  dropping.  At 
the  New  York  Station  it  was  figured 
thatt  the  night  droppings  of  each  hen 
for  one  year  averaged  about  31  pounds. 
So  far  as  we  know  there  are  no 
figures  showing  how  much  manure  is 
made  while  the  hens  are  off  the  roosts 
The  fowls  roost  less  than  half 
the  time,  and  probably  drop  more 
while  exercising  then  while  quiet.  It 
was  concluded  therefore  at  the  Maine 
Station  that  a  hen  of  average  size 
probably  drops  about  ,75  pounds  dur- 
ing the  year  altogether. 

The  fresh  manure  at.,  the  Maine 
Station  was  analyzed  and  found  to 
contain  2.8  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  1.8 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  0.9  of  potash. 
On  this  basis  100  pounds  of  the  fresh 
manure — right  from  the  henhouse — 
would1  be  worth  about  Go  cents,  on  the 
basis  of  what  chemicals  would  cost  in 
a  local  market.  Thus  a  hen  in  one 
year  will  give  not  far  from  45  cents' 
worth  of  plant  food  in  all  her  drop- 


piags,  or  about  It:  cents'  worth  in 
that  part  which  is  found  under  the 
rooats.  Five  hens  will  give  as  much 
nitrogen  in  one  year  as  you  will  find 
in  a  ton  of  ordinary  stable  manure-. 
This  nitrogen,  too,  is  in  far  more 
available  shape.  We  can  understand 
from  this  why  a  flock  of  several 
hundred  hens  running  at  large  in  an 
orchard  make  such  a  showing  on  the 
trees.  In  six  months  25i0  hens  would 
drop  all  over  an  orchard,  if  we  take 
these  stat  on  figures,  nearly  tons 
of  fresh  manure.  This  means  over 
125  pounds  nitrogen — or  the  amaunt 
expected  in  nearly  25  tons  of  stable 
manure,  or  200  pounds  nitrate  of 
soda.  In  addition  to  this  the  hens 
give  partial  cultivation  by  scratching 
and  tearing  the  soil,  and  also  secure 
a  fair  share  of  their  food  in  bugs  and 
grass.  We  see  from  this  why  hens  are 
no\  popular  in  peach  orchards.  The 
large  amount  of  soluble  nitrogen 
which  they  drop  stimulates  too  much 
wood  growth  on  the  peach  and  makes 
soft  and  light-colored  fruit.  To  a 
less  degree  this  is  also  true  of  apple 
tiees.  Whenever  hens  are  pastured  in 
apple  orchards  there  is  a  wonderful 
growth  of  wood  and  large  fruit  of 
rather  light  color  and  soft  texture. 
We  know  a  case  this  year  where  part 
of  an  old  orchard  is  heavily  stocked 
with  poultry,  while  the  remainder  in 
sod.  The  difference  in  growth  is 
readily  seen.  The  remedy  for  this 
overgrowth  is  an  appliaction  of  wood 
ashes  or  phosphate  and  potash.  We 
see  from  the  analysis  of  hen  manure 
that  it  contains  an  excess  .of  nitrogen, 
and  the  potash  and  phosphoric  acid 
are  needed  to  "  balance  "  it.  The  verv 
fact  that  this  form  of  nitrogen  is  so 
available  means  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  it  may  easily  be  lost. 

 ♦  


At  a  very  convivial  dinner  a  man 
with  a  preternaturally  solemn  face 
arose,  wineglass  in  hand,  to  propose 
a  toast. 

"  May  we  never,"  he  said,  in  deep 
measured  tones,  "  drink  any  more  of 
this  stuff  "■ — he  paused,  and  there  was 
a  horrified  silence  for  several  seconds 
— "  than  is  good  for  is  !  " 


THE  DIFFERENCE  IS   JUST  THI    S  :  WHEN  YOU  USE 

Burford's  Prize  No.  1  Soap, 

Burford's  No.  Starch, 
Burford's  Extract  of  Soap, 

YOU   SAVE  YOUB  MONEY. 

WHEN   YOU   USE   A   SUBSTITUTE  THE  OTHER  MAN   SAVES   YOUB  MONEY. 

DON'T   LET   HIM   HAVE  IT. 
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The  Tumbler. 

the  Tumbler  pigeon  exists  in 
eat  variety  throughout  the 
>rld,  and  is,  everywhere  a  favour- 
:.  It  derives  its  name  from  an 
terited  capability  of  turning 
tnersaults  in  the  air.  Willough- 
,  the  English  ornithologist,  writ- 
r  more  than  tw  o  himdred  years 
o,  describes  the  Tumbler  as1 
anall  and  of  diverse  colours, 
lev  have  strange  motions,  turn- 
t  themselves  backwards  over 
eir  heads,  and  show  like  foot- 
11s  in  the  air.". 

Ihe  general  appearance  of  the 
erv where  well-known  and,  com- 
an  living  and  performing  Tumb- 
•  in  Pigeon  Keeping  for  Ama- 
urs  is  described  as  that  of  a 
it-breasted,  short-legged  pigeon 
aghing  from  io  ounces  to  12 
mces.  The  head  is  rounded  ra- 
er  than  angular  ;  the  beak  is 
ort  compared  with  that  of  the 
mmon  blue  or  chequered  dove- 
te  pigeon  ;  the  iris  of  the  eye 
ight   to    be   of   a   pearl  white, 


r.  SHEPPARD 

WATCH  IMPORTER. 
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Sole  Importer  of  the  Famous 
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though  generally  more  or  less 
reddish  round  the  outer  circumfer- 
ence, while  manv  good  performing 
birds  have  vell'ow  or  gravel  eyes, 
and  others  hazel,  or,  in  fanciers' 
language, .  "  bull  "  eyes.  The  flight 
and  tail  feathers  are  of  medium 
length,  and  the  legs  and  feet  un- 
feathered.  This  type  of  pigeon  is 
found  in  infinite  variety  of  colour- 
ing, such  as  all  blue,  silver,  black, 
dun,  red,  yellow,  and  white,  also 
marked  in  some  way  or  other  with 
white,  such  as  white-flighted  or 
white-tailed,  or  mottled  over  the 
bodv  more  or  less  with  white. 
There  are  also  chequers  of  various 
colours,  as  well  as  grizzles,  the 
latter  having  the  fibres  of  the 
webs  of  the  feathers  a  mixture  of 
white  and  colour,  such  as  blue- 
grizzle  and  red-grizzle.  In  short, 
the  variation  in  colour  and  mark- 
ing of  the  common  Tumbler  is  so 
extensive  that  it  would  not  be  dif- 
ficult to  select,  out  of  a  dealer's 
stock,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  a 
hundred  birds  no  two  of  which 
would  be  alike.  This  arises  from 
breeding  the  best  flying  and  per- 
forming- birds  together  regardless 
of  colour.  At  the  same  time 
there  were,  not  long  ago,  various 
breeds  of  Tumblers  that  could 
perform  well  in  the  air,  which  have 
been  long  bred  for  colour  and 
marking-,  such  as  the  Macclesfield 
Tippler,  black,  blue,  and  silver 
Beards,  and  Baldpates  of  various 
colours.  These  were  good  tumb- 
ling birds  in  former  davs,  but  I 
fear  that  the  well-marked  Beards, 
Balds,  and  Mottles  so  extensively 
bred  nowadays  for  the  show  pen 
are  not,  in  many  cases  at  least, 
Tumblers  in  anything  but  name. 
In  fact,  the  majority  of  them,  in- 
cluding the  rich-coloured  black,  red, 
and  yellow  self-coloured  birds  one 
sees  at  every  pigeon  show,  are 
merely  "  toy  "  pigeons,  some  of 
which  have  been  crossed  with  non- 
tumbling  breeds  to  produce  good 
colour. 

The  tumbling  propensity  of  the 
Tumbler  is  inherited,  and  what 
causes  it  to  turn  over  in  its  flight 
is  not  known.  Some  pure-bred 
ones  never  attain  to  it,  and  others 
may  be  seen  trying  to  turn  over, 
but  onb  (retting  half  wav.  ^'hile 
voting,  and  before  they  get  profi- 
cient, they  make  many  such  at- 
tempts to  turn  a  complete  somer- 
sault. One  style  of  tumbling  is  to 
give  one  turn  at  a  time,  and  that 
so  quickly  that  the  bird  does  not 
lose  wav  in  its  flight.  Others  come 
to  a' stop  in  their  flight,  clap  their 
wings,  and  then  make   a  single, 


double,  or  treble  somersault.  The 
Roller,  again,  will  come  down 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  through  the 
air,  rise  again,  and  execute  a 
succession  of  such  performances, 
when  he  is  entitled  to  be  called  a 
"  long  "  roller.  Many  good  birds 
have  been  killed  through  their  in- 
ability to  stop  tumbling  till  they 
reached  the  ground.  Now  and  then 
a  bird  is  produced  from  a  good 
stock  of  Tumblers  that  is  unable 
to  rise  a  yard  from  the  ground 
without  tumbling.  From  such 
birds  a  breed  has  been  produced 
called  "  house,"  "  parlour,"  or 
"  ground  "  Tumblers,  which  tum- 
ble when  flying  about  in  a  small 
aviary,  or  which,  in  some  cases, 
are  unable  to  leave  the  floor  of 
their  loft  without  tumbling  back 
on  the  ground. 

The  Tumbler  faincier  who  is  at- 
tached to  his  birds  must  devote 
much  time  and  attention  to  them, 
as  they  require  special  care  and 
training,  without  which  they  de- 
teriorate in  regard  to  ilying. 
They  must  not  be  allowed  unlimit- 
ed freedom,  or  they  will  get  into 
a  habit  of  sitting  about  chimney 
tops  and  roofs,  instead  of  mount- 
ing into  the  clouds.  Those  also 
that  leave  the  flight  and  cause  the 
others  to  descend  must  be  weeded 
out.  They  are  generally  flown  in 
the  morning  and  then  confined  for 
the  rest  ol  the  day.  Those  that 
fly  very  high,  and  for  some  hours 
at  a  time,  generally  tumble  only 
when  rising  and  descending.  Of 
late  years  the  records  of  stome  ex- 
traordinary Tumbler-flying  have 
been  published.  At  the  Notting- 
ham and  Leicester  summer  matches, 
the  winning  flights  have  been  on 
the  wing  for  as  long  as  thirteen 
hours.  The  birds  that  do  this,  how- 
ever, are  not  always  pure  Tumb- 
lers, but  Cumulet-bred  pigeons. 

The  Cumulet,  or  Volant,  a  bird 
of  extraordinary  power  of  flight, 
is  of  French  or  Flemish  origin.  It 
is  much  the  same  size  as  a  Tumb- 
ler,, generally  white,  or  white  with 
red  ticked  neck,  and  with  a  pure 
white  iris,  or  "  fish  eye  "  as  it  is 
called. 

A  variety  of  Tumbler,  not  so 
generally  kept  as  the  clean-legged 
kind  just  described,  is  the  feather- 
legged  or  "  muffed  "  breed,  much 
fancied  about  Birmingham  and  the 
Midlands.  These  birds  are  gener- 
ally longer-beaked  and  rather 
larger  than  the  others  and  with 
feathered  legs  and  feet  varying 
from  grouse-iegged  to  long-muffed, 
some  of  them  having  foot-feather- 
ing 4in.  in  length.  Such  as  are 
bred  for  the  show  pen  will  be 
described  farther  on.  Many  of 
these  muffed  Tumblers,  when  bred 
for  flying  and  tumbling  regardless 
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of  feather,  are  described  as  good 
performers,  affording  great  enjoy- 
ment to  the  numerous  fanciers  who, 
keep  them. 

The  Macclesfield  Tippler  is  au 
old  breed  of  clean-legged  Tumbler, 
and  was  formerly  noted  for  its 
rapid  tumbling  and  high  flying, 
generally  making  single  turns  in 
its  ilight.  The  colour  known  as 
"  printed  "  in  this  breed  is  white 
with  dark  points,  the  head,  Ilight, 
and  tail  being  brownish-black  with 
more  or  less  mottling  over  the  neck 
and  body. 

Long-faced  Tumblers  for  the  show- 
pen  are  now  very  extensively  bred, 
and  though  not  long-faced  in  com- 
parison with  some  pigeons  are  So 
Lulled  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
real  short-faced,  such  as  the 
Almond.  The  Long-laced  Tumbler 
for  the  show  pen  should  have  all 
the  shape  and  make  of  the  best 
type  of  dying  bird,  be  pearl-eyed, 
have  very  little  beak  and  eye- 
wattle,  bit  not  so  short  a  beak 
as  to  appear  to  have  any  cross  of 
the  real  Short-faced,  or  it  becomes 
whait  is  called  "  pleasant  "  faced. 
In  whole  or  self  colour  it  is  shown 
black,  red,  yellow,  and  white,  and 
occasionally  blue  and  silver.  Depth 
of  colour,  accompanied  with  me- 
tallic lustre  on  the  feather  is  the 
desideratum,  after  correct  type,  in 
these  birds.  The  rarest  to  see 
good  lis  the  red,  which  seldom  car- 
ries its  colour  to  the  end  of  the 
tail. 

Mottles  and  Rosewings  are  iden- 
tical with  the  foregoing  except  in 
marking.  The  Rosewing  should 
haive  a  rose  pinion  of  single  white 
feathers,  well  separated  from  ,each 
other,  on  the  shoulders  of  each 
wing,  lying  in  a  round  form,  or 
within  the  compass  of  a  circle 
the  size  of  a  crown  piece.  The 
Mottle,  in  addition  to  such  a  rose 
pinion,  should  have  a  V  shaped 
mottling  of  single,  well-separated, 
white  feathers  on  the  back  :  this  is 
known  as  a  "  handkerchief  "  back, 
and  is  rarely  seen  good.  Both 
these  varieties  aire  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  breed  anything  like  perfect. 
In  breeding  them — and  they  exist 
in  bl'ack,  red,  and  y-ellow--birds  are 
produced  with  too  much  or  with 
no  marking.  Self  colours,  mottle- 
bred,  are,  however,  useful  to  breed 
from.  It  is  evident  that  the  stan- 
dard of  perfection  in  Mottles  and 
Rosewings  is  one  peculiarly  open 
to  fraudulent  practice®  in  the  way 
of  clipping  out  fou,  feathers. 
Whole-coloured  birds  have  won 
prizes  as-  Rosewings,  the  mottling 
having  been  added  by  cutting  off 
some  feathers  near  the  skin  and 
inserting  white  feathers  into  their 
shafts.      A  few  white  Rosewings 


have  been  lately  produced  ;  these 
are  white  with  a  rose  pinion  of 
black  leathers. 

The  Whiteside  Tumbler  exists  in 
red  and  yellow,  and  ought  to  be 
all  coloured  except  on  the  shoul- 
ders, being  in  marking  the  reverse 
of  the  Turbit  pigeon.  These  birds 
do  not  come  out  of  the  nest  so 
marked,  but  asnume  the  white 
shoulders  during  their  lirst  moult. 
They  are  apt  to  fail  in  strength 
of  colour  in  flights,  tail,  and  on 
the  lower  parts  of  the  body. 

The  Almond  Tumbler  (Long- 
faced)  is  sometimes  found  very 
good  in  colour  with  the  rich  yel- 
low ground  so  desirable  in  the 
Short-faced  Almond.  Good  Hying 
and  tumbling  Almonds  fortmerly 
existed. 

The  Baldhead  or  Baldpate  Tumb- 
ler exists  in  black,  blue,  silver,  red 
and  yellow.  The  marking  tha\l 
looks  best  is  when  the  white  runs 
in  a  straight  line  about  Viii-  below 
the  eye.  The  llights  ought  to  be 
white  to  the  turn,  or  "  ten  and 
ten  a  side  "  as  it  is  caAled  :  the 
rump  and  tail  with  its  coverts 
should  be  white  and  the  whole  of 
the  underbody  the  sajme.  The  line 
of  demarcation  below  the  breast 
is  called  the  "  belt,"  and  oughfy  to 
be  in  a  straight  line.  Pejarl  eyes 
are  requisite  in  Baldheads  for  ex- 
hibition ;  but  in  breeding  them  odd- 
eyed  and  bull-eyed  birds  are  often 
produced.  The  bes|t  birds  are 
blues  and  blacks,  very  few  really 
good  coloured  reds  and  yellows  be- 
ing in  existence.  Good  tumbling 
and  high-flying  Baldheads  once  ex- 
isted, and  beautiful  they  looked 
on  the  wing,  their  white  points 
telling  well  as  they  wheeled  in  their 
ilight.  Thev  are  serviceable  feeder^ 
for  Short-faced  Tumblers. 

Beard  Tumblers  are  also  found 
in  all  the  chief  colours,  and  pretty 
birds  they  are  when  well  marked. 
They  derive  their  name  from  a 
dash  of  white  under  the  ,beak  ex- 
tending froin  eye  to  eye.  The  up- 
per mandible  should  be  coloured 
and  the  lower  one  white  ;  the  eyes 
should  be  peairl- white  and  not  dull 
or  dusky  ;  the  tail,  with  its 
coverts,  and  the  ten  ^,  primary 
flights  of  each  wing  should  be 
white  and  the  rest  of  the  plumage 
coloured  ;  but  the  feathers  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  thighs  adjoining 
the  hocks  are  generally  more  or 
less  white.  The  black,  blue,  and 
silver  Beards  of  thirty  years  ago 
could  fly  and  tumble  well,  but 
most  of  those  exhibited  now  are 
mere  toys  bred  for  the  show  pen. 

Muffed  Tumblers  exist  in  w  hole- 
feathered  black,  white,  red,  yellow, 
blue,    silver,  and  chequered  ;  and 


also  in  Mottles  asd  Rosewings.  The 
feathers  on  their,  legs  and  feet 
should  be  as  long  as  possible,  and 
appear  like  small  wings.  What  are 
called  Saddles  and  Badges  have 
probably  the  same  origin,  but  the 
marking  differs.  The  Saddle,  found 
mostly  in  blue  and  black,  was! 
s.ud  Formerly  to  be  a  muff-legged 
Tumbler  marked  exaictly  the  same 
as  a  Magpie  Pigeon,  but  the  pre- 
sent standard  is  that  of  the  Mag- 
pie with  some  white  marking 
about  the  head  as  follows  :  a  white 
snip  or  narrow  line  frojm  the  beakj- 
wattle  to  the  forehead  about  ^in. 
long,  a  white  spot  or  narrow  (line 
about  '4'in.  long  over  each  eye,  andl 
an  extensive  white  beard  under  the 
beak  from  eve  to  eve-  on  which  two 
coloured  spots,  called  "Whiskers," 
extend  from  the  wicks  of  the: 
mouth  downwards  and  backwards. 
Badges  also  have  these  head-mark- 
ings, but,  with  the  exception  of 
white  primary  flights  and  white 
leg  and  foot  feathering,  from  the 
hocks  downward,  are  all  coloured. 
Saddles  and  Badges  are  rarely 
seen  will  marked,  and  are  not 
much  fancied  outside  of  the  Mid-' 
lands.  Their  breeders  are  not  yet; 
unanimous  as  to  what  constitutes ' 
correct  head-markings. 


Feather  plucking  is  frequently  due, 
to  the  birds  being  overheated,  owing; 
to  their  food  not  having  been  regu-' 
lated,  or  to  irritation  of  .  the  skin' 
caused  by  insects,  or  a  want  of! 
aperient  medicine. 


"  The  next  time  you  spill  your  cof- 
fee on  the  tablecloth,  don.t  try  to 
hide  it  by  setting  your  cut  on  it. 
will  notice  it  anyhow  when  I  clean  it 
up." 

"  Yes,  but  I  am  in  the  office  by 

that  time." 


15  to  30 
DEGREES 
COOLER 


Think  what  it 
mean-  to  have 

 your  house  made 

beautifully  cool ! 
An  uncovered  galvanized  iron  roof 
is  the  best  conduotor  of  heat,  but  the 
effect  of  the  hot  tun  oan  so  easily  be 
overcome  by  the  application  of  such  a 
remarkable  cooler  as — 

'KING'S  COMPO" 

Tliose  who  have  already  had  their 
roofs  covered,  express  delight  both 
with  the  appearance  and  reduction  in 
the  temperature. 

Easily  applied  ;  cheap;  lading. 
Large  40  lb  Tins*,  7/6. 
Full  particular* — 

Winn  X  Pn    waymouth  street, 

lllliy  Ol  IU.,  ADELAIDE.  s 

and  of  all  Ironmongers  A  Colour  Merchant. 
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Home  Notes.  ® 


The  Middle-Aged  Woman. 


At  what  age  is  the  spinster 
super-annuated  5  And  when  may 
a  woman  be  regarded  as  middle- 
aged  ? 

It  depends  an  the  individual 
woman  and  her  wTill  power. 

The  readiest  method  whereby  a 
woman  manufactures  herself  into  a 
superannuated  spinster  is  to  aillow 
people  to  give  her  the  impression 
that  because  she  is  not  Married  at 
thirtv  she  'is  necessarilv  a  "  has 
been." 

The  woman  who  remains  at 
home  still  at  her  mother's  apron- 
strings  after  reaching  maturitv  is 
almost  bound  to  wither  early  on 
the  parent  stem.  Average  mothers 
are  apt  to  subject  their  srrown-up 
daughters  to  the  discipline  and 
regime  of  the  nursery.  And  the 
process  is  terribly  ageing. 

Suppression,  and  the  chronic  sub- 
jection of  her  will  to  that  of  an- 
other woman  taikes  the  spirit, 
spunkiness,  and  youth  out  of  the 
grown-up  daughter. 

Some  familv  circles  are  not 
sparing  in  their  cvnical  reminders 
that  one  of  their  number  is  get- 
ting on  in  vears.  Younger  sisters 
E  comincr  on  "  impress  on  their 
elder  Elizabeth,  who  is  still  re- 
mark ablv  handsome,  the  necessity 
that  she  should  take  a  social  back 
seat. 

"  You  must  give  the  girls  a 
chance,"  urges  the  mother. 

Elizabeth's  spirit  of  coquetry  is 
chilled  bv  the  cvnical  attitude  of 
her  more  youthful  sisters,  to  whom 
a  woman  of  thirty  is  synonymous 
with  an  old  frump.  Because  she 
has  not  married,  her  family  regard 
her  as  a  failure.    To  live  in  an  at- 


J.  T.  TUNBRIDGE. 


j  Vienna  Dining 
Rooms. 

HINDLEY  STREET, 
ADELAIDE. 

Opposite  Ware's  Exchange 
GIVE  HIM  A  CALL. 


mosphere  of  failure,  regarded  as  an 
old  maid  whom  no  man  has 
wanted  in  the  past,  or  woos  in 
the  present,  is  about  the  most 
ageing  influence  there  is. 

If  the  eldest  of  several  grown-up 
daughters  dresses  her  hair  in  a 
new  and  becoming  mjanner  sundry 
hints  drop  that  she  is  setting  her 
cap  at  somebody,  or  trying  to  look 
young.  Unless  she  has  the  oour- 
asre  to  face  the  music  she  subsidies 
into  the  sad  and  depressing  role 
her  relations  h?ive  so  industriously 
prepared  for  her. 


Camemberti  Cheese. 


A  corespondent  w  riting  in  "  Lee 
Fermier  "  says  that  the  well  - 
known  Camemberti  cheese  is  made  as 
follows  : — The  milk  usfed  for  making 
the  above  cheese  should  be  creamed 
slightly,  because  if  all  the  fat  is  loft 
in  the  milk  the  cheese  would  be  too 
fat  ;  indeed,  a  good  plan  is  to  cream 
the  evening's  milk  next  morning,  and 
then  add  to  it  the  morning's  new 
milk,  which  will  thus  give  the  cheese 
a  proper  consistency. 

—  To  Curd.  — 

Put  the  milk  into  vessels  that  will 
hold  the  heat  some  time.  Mix  abouit 
a  spoonful  of  rennet  to  eleven 
gallons  of  milk  at  a  temperature  of 
from  78  deg.  to  80  deg.  The  curd 
should  form  slowly,  but  not  be  too 
prolonged,  otherwise  the  cream  will 
separate  from  the  milk,  and  the 
choese  will  not  be  well  mixed.  This 
process  should  take  from  four  to  five 
hours. 

—  Putting  into  Moulds.  — 

When  the  curd  is  well  formed — and 
to  ascertain  this  fact  r»nl  the  fingers 
into  the  mixture,  and  if  it  is  formed 
it  will  not  stick,  and  will  separate 
easily  from  the  whey.  The  mixture 
must  now  be  put  into  cylindrical 
moulds,  with  holes  pierced  fn  them 
for  the  purpose  of  drainage.  Fill  the 
moulds  by  four  or  five  snoonfuls  at 
a  time  until  they  are  full.  Fach 
mould  will  hold  about  three  pints. 
Lay  carefully  upon  rush  mats,  or 
grooved  slabs,  to  drain.  The  tempera- 
ture mustt  be  kept  exactly  at  64  deg. 

—  Salting.  — 

In  the  evening  on  the  dav  after  the 
cheese  has  been  put  into  the  moulds 
turn  them  over.  Two  days  after  they 
are  ready  for  saltiw  Spread1  the 
salt  over  both  sides  of  the  cheese  as 
evenly  as  possible.  At  this  period 
each  cheese  should  weigh  nearly  one 
pound. 

—  Drying-rooms.  — 
The    drying-rooms     should  be  large 
and    well  ventilated,  and  kept  at  a 
uniform   temperature  of  50  deg.  Win- 


dows should  be  small  but  numerous, 
and  covered  with  fine  netting  to  keep 
out  the  insects.  As  a  rule,  the 
cheese  is  now  laid  upon  straw  wattles 
in  rows,  and  not  touching  each  other;: 
turn  them  every  day  at  first,  and 
then  every  two  days,  and  bv  degrees 
the  small,  whitish,  yellowish  spots 
will  begin  to  appear  on  the  surface, 
until  it  is  covered.  It  is  very  im- 
portant to  follow  the  development  of 
these  spots,  as  they  have  a  marked 
influence  upon  the  quality  of  the 
cheese.  If  the  cheeses  are  defective  the 
wattles  must  be  cleansed  in  hot 
water,  or  fresh  ones  substituted. 

—  Refining.  — 

The  cheese  remains,  according  to 
circumstances,  from  twelve  to  twenty- 
five  days  in  the  drying  -  room  to 
harden  and  dry.  When  they  are  of 
such  a  consistency  that  they  do  not 
leave  marks  wiien  pressed  by)  the 
fingers,  and  when  they  begin  to 
sweat,  they  are  ready  for  transferring 
to  the  cellar  to  ripen  ;  there  they 
soften  and  acquire  that  taste  and 
mellowness  so  essential  t  o  a  first  - 
quality  article.  This  large  chamber 
is  often  partly  built  underground,  so 
that  the  temperature  may  be  kept 
even  and  the  atmosphere  humid. 
Shutters  must  be  over  the  windows 
whilst  the  sun  in  shining,  otherwise 
the  variation  of  the  heat  will  be  in- 
jurious to  the  chees»e,  and  the  tem- 
perature should  be  kept  at  57 i deg. 

Place  the  cheese  in  rows  according 
to  age  upon  the  shelves  and  care- 
fully look  after  them.  They  require 
to  be  often  turned,  any  moisture  that 
may  be  notired  upon  them  to  be  re- 
moved, and  all  damaged  cheeses 
taken  away. 

The  time  necessary  for  making  this 
kind  of  cheese  varies  a  little  ac- 
cording to  oircumstances  ;  but,  as  a 
rule,  it  takes  from  forty-five  to  fifty 
days  from  the  time  they  are  put  to 
curd   until  they  are   ready  for  sale. 


Patient  :  I  wish  to  consult  you  with 
regard  to  my  utter  loss  of  memory. 
Dootor  :  Ah,  yes  !,  Why-^er— in  cases  of 
this  nature,  I  always  require  my  fee 
in  advance. 


FURNITURE  ! 

Why  pay  high  prices  ? 

Buy  from  tho»e  who  mak«  it  and  *ell 

from  workshop  to  public  direct. 

RENOVATIONS  A  SPECIALITY. 
Write,  call,  or  'phone— Central,  J403,  ; 
Furniture  Manufacturers. 


Borthwick  Reid  &  Harper, 

GAWLER  PLACE. 
(Between  Flinders  and  Wakefield  Sts.) 
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Household  Hints. 


If  the  upper  inside  edge  of  the 
pan  is  well  greased  with  butter, 
chocolate,  milk,  cocoa,  or  anything 
of  the  kind  will  never  boil  over. 

Physicians  assert  that  baked 
potatoes  are  more  nutritious  than 
those  cooked  in  any  other  wav 
and  that  fried  ones  are  the  most 
difficult  to  digest. 

—  To  Clean  Flatirons.  — 
Sprikle  fine  salt  upon  a  flat  sur- 
face, and    rub    your  hot  flatir&ns 
over  it  whenever  the  irons  become 
rough  and  stick  to  the  fabric. 

—  Vegetable  Stains  on  Fingers.  — 
To  remove  stains  of  fruit  or 
vegetables  from  the  fingers,  rub 
the  stained  parts  with  a  piece  of 
lemon. 

—  Bright  Tumblers.  — 

Tumblers  that  have  contained 
milk  should  never  be  washed  in  hot 
water,  as  it  clouds  the  glass  per- 
manently. 

—  To  Soften  the  Skin.  — 

A  level  teaspoonful  of  boracic 
acid  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  freshly- 
boiled    water  and   applied  cool  "is 


G.  L.  MUELLER'S 

Aromatic  Schiedam  Schnapps 


This  universal  cordial  is  manufactured 
and  bottled 

IN  SCHIEDAM  (HOLLAND) 
with  special    care  and  is  warranted 
free  from  every  injurious  property  and 
ingredient. 

It  ia  highly  recommended  by  most  of 
the  hotelkeepers  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Australasia. 

Please  take  notice  of  the  signature  on 
the  labels,  and  beware  of  inferior 
imitations. 


Contains  H4  per  omit.  Proof  Spirit. 
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the  best  wash  for  inflamed  sore 
eves. 

—  Ivory.  — 

Ivory,  if  carefully  washed  with 
soap  and  a  soft  brush,  dried  in 
the  sunshine,  and  then  washed 
again,  will,  unless  it  be  very  old, 
soon  regain  most  of  its  original 
whiteness. 

—  To  Soften  the  Skin.  — 

If  the  fingers  are  hardened  by 
much  needlework,  a  little  vaseline 
rubbed  in  at  night  will  soften 
them  again,  and  smooth  any  rough 
places. 

—  Dark  Marks  on  the  Neck.  — 

To  remove  dark  marks  from  the 
neck,  dab  with  lemon  juice  ;  but  if 
the  neck  is  washed  daily  with  hot 
water  and  soap  it  should  not  need 
this  treatment. 

—  A  Test  for  Tinned  Meats.  — 

Before  opening  the  tin  see  that 
the  top  is  flat  or  depressed.  If 
this  is  the  case,  no  air  has  entered 
the  tin  since  it  was  soldered 
down.  If  the  top  is  bulged  out. 
the  contents  mav  be  putrid  and 
unfit  to  eat. 

—  The  Hair  Brush.  — 

Do  not  use  a  wire  brush  for  the 
hair,  but  one  with  long  bristles  of 
medium  thickness,  which  will  not 
tear  out  the  hair  unnecessarily, 
though  thoroughly  removing  all 
dust  and  dandruff. 

—  Soap  Them.  — 

When  a  bureau  drawer  sticks 
and  refuses  to  pull  0ut  comfort- 
ablv,  take  it  out  and  rub  common 
yellow  soap  freely  on  the  lower 
edges,  on  the  pieces  on  which  it 
slides  and  on  the  wide  front  piece. 
Return  the  drawer  to  its  place, 
pull  it  back  and  forth  a  few 
times,  and  you  will  have  no 
further  trouble. 
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will  unite  glass  so  nicely  an 
firmly  that  the  joint  will  scared 
be  noticed    by  the    most  critic! 

eve. 

—  To  Keep  Bread.  — 

To  keep  the  bread  in  a  nit 
condition,  take  a  fair-sized  potat« 
wash  it,  and  place  in  the  pa 
where  the  bread  is  kept.  Moistu: 
is  often  given  off  by  this  vegi 
table,  which  prevents  the  brea 
from  getting  dry,  and  yet  there  1 
not  sufficient  moisture  to  cauj 
any  mildew.  The  bread-pan  shoul 
be  washed  out  weekly,  and  thi 
roughlv  aired.  The  lid  should  I 
kept  a  little  open,  so  that  tl 
air  mav  circulate  freely.  If  thes 
little  hints  are  followed,  the  brea 
will  alwavs  be  in  nice  condition. 

—  Preserving.  — 

When  preserving  fruit  alwa\ 
place  a  silver  knife,  fork,  or  tabl 
spoon  in  the  jar  and  pour  in  tl 
boiling  fruit.  A  teaspoon  is  < 
convenient  size  for  jellv  glas.se 
Simply  have  vour  jars  clean — n 
heating,  scalding,  wet  towel  or  an; 
thing  of  the  kind  in  necessar 
Set  the  jars  in  a  row,  and  as  oii 
is  filled  remove  the .  piece,  of  silve1 
placing  it  in  the  next  one  to  | 
filled,  and  so  on. 

—  Vaseline  Stains.  , — 

To  remove  vaseline  stains,  ha\ 
ready  a  moderately  hot,  iron  aq 
four  pieces  of  blotting  paper  on, 
board,  wet  the  spot  thoroughl 
with  benzine,  lav  on  the  blottin 
paper,  cover  with  the  two  otht 
pieces  and  press  quickly  with  tl 
iron.  If  the  stain  is  very  firml 
set,  a  second  or  even  a  third  al 
plication  mav  be  necessary.  Ri 
member  that  benzine  is  very  § 
flammable,  and  should  not  be  use 
in  anv  room  containing  a  fire  c 
lights  of  any  kind. 


—  Kitchen  Walls,  — 
Painted  walls  are  best  for  a 
kitchen,  and  they  should  be  finish- 
ed with  a  coat  of  enamel  paint. 
Then1  thev  can  be  washed  without 
injury.  The  best  way  to  do  this 
is  bv  using  a  large  carriage  sponge 
fitted  to  a  long  -  handled  mop- 
holder. 

—  To  Mend  Glassware.  — 
If  you  happen  to  break  a  glass 
or  valuable  glass  ornament,  it  can 
be  effectually  and  easily  mended  in 
the  following  way  :  Melt  a  little 
isinglass  in  spirits  of  wine,  add  a 
small  quantity  of  water  ;  warm 
the  mixture  gently  over  a  mode- 
rate fire.  When  mixed  by  tho- 
roughly melting  it  will  form  a 
perfectly    transparent    glue,  which 


T.  W.  INGHAM, 

Manufacturer  of  Plaster  and  Cemei 
Ornaments.  Fibrous  Ceilings.  Cornio 
and  Arches  a  Specialty. 

His  Workmanship    in  the  principi 
Villas    around  Adelaide    and  in  tl 
Country  Townships,  has  given  him 
reputatior    for  the    most  up-to-dat| 
Artistic  Work  or  Fibrous  Ceilings.  I 

They  are  non-conductors  of  heat 
eold,  sound,  dust,  and  fireproof,  an 
srive  deep  relief  and  under-cut.  t£er< 
fore  stand  out  well  with  straieht  an 
sharp  harresses.  50  designs  to  sele< 
from.  Estimates  Given. 

WORKSHOP  AND  SHOWROOMS- 
VICTORIA  PLACE,  at  Back  of  Govt 
Offices,  Adelaide. 
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Some  Useful  Recipes. 

—  Rich  Seed  Cake.  — 

Time  one  hour  ^lb.  of  butter, 
5£R).  of  sugar,  i.lb.  of  self-raising 
flour,  6  egg-s,  and  some  carrawav 
seeds.  Beat  ^Ib.  of  butter  before 
the  fire  to  a  cream,  then  stir  in 
the  pounded  sugar  and  beat  to- 
gether for  some  minutes  ;  add  the 
yolks  of  six  and  the  whites  of 
three  eggs,  one  at  a  time  ;  then 
stir  in  gPaduallv  ilb.  of  self-rais- 
in? flour,  and  a  few  carrawav 
seeds  to  taste.  Bake  it  in  a  tin 
lined  with  buttered  paper  in  a 
moderate  oven. 

—  Farmer's  Pudding.  — 
Two  cupfuls  of  breadcrumbs, 
soaked  in  a  cupful  of  milk  ;  half  a 
cupful  of  molasses,  half  a  cupful 
of  chopped  suet,  one  egg,  one  cup. 
ful  of  raisins,  half  a  tefeispoonful 
of  soda  dissolved  in  a  little  water, 
a  pinch  of  salt  and  cloves,  cinna- 
mon and  nutmeg  to  taste.  A 
spoonful  of  cinnamon  to  half  of 
one  of  cloves,  and  the  same  of 
<n-ated  nutmep-  will  be  an  average 
quantity.  Boil  two  hours  in  a 
pudding  mould,  and  serve  with 
vanilla  or  foaming  sauce  ;  or  cover 
and  bake  in  a  slow  oven,  remov- 
ing the  cover  to  brown  the  sur- 
face. 

—  Oatmeal  Scones.  — 

When  making  scones,  the  chief 
point  to  remember  is  that  they 
should  be  rolled  as  little  as  pos- 
sible ;  over  rolling-  makes  them  of 
a  totallv  wrone  consistency,  mak- 
ing- them  resemble  puff  pastrv.  One 
pound  of  fine  oatmeal,  30Z.  butter, 
salt.  Moz.  baking  powder,  one  egg, 
a  little  milk.  Mix  together  the 
oatmeal,  baking  powder,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  teaspoonful  of  salt. 
Next  rub  in  the  butter  ;  beat  up 
one  egg-,  add  it  to  the  other  in- 
gredients, with  enough  milk  to 
make  n  light  dough.  T? oil  it  out 
on  a  floured  board,  shape  it  into 
rounds  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  thick,,  put  them  in  a  greased 
b>akinp  tin,  and  bake  in  a  quick 
oven  from  25  to  ^o  minutes. 

—  Lemon  Syrup.  — 

BPTf^  large  lemons,  "8,1b .  of  sugar 
5astcupfuls  of  cold  water, 
of  citric  acid.  Pare  the 
m,  f  the  lemons,  put  it  in  a 
pan  with  the  water,  and  boil 
a  ouarter  of  an  hour  with 
the  lid  on.  Strain.  Boil  gently 
with  the  sugar  and  acid  for  five 
minutes.  When  cold  bottle  for 
use. 

—  Simple  way  to  Tug  Hare.  — 

Cut  into  shajpely  pieces  a  hare 
readv  dressed  for  roasting,  season 
it    with  pepper,  allspice,  pounded 


mace,  and  grated  nutmeg,  put  all 
into  a  brown  earthern  jar  with  an 
onion,  two  cloves,  a  bunch  of  sweet 
herbs,  half  a  pound  of  gravy  beef, 
and  one  ounce  of  butter,  tie  the 
jar  down  with  bladder.  Set  the 
vessel  in  a  pot  of  water  up  to  the 
neck,  but  no  higher,  keep  the 
water  boiling  for  four  hours. 
When  ready,  dish  the  hare,  add  ai 
wineglass  of  port  wine  to  the 
gravv,  thicken  it  with  a  lump  of 
butter  rolled  well  in  flour,  give  it 
one  boil,  then  pour  it  over  the 
meat  ;  send  to  table  with  a  glass 
of  black  currant  jelly  and  a  dish 
of  half  lemons.  When  you  have 
more  jugged  hare  than  can  be 
used  at  one  meal,  the,  remains  can 
be  made  into  a  tasty  pie. 

—  Scotch  Cakes  for  Dessert.  — 

Take  six  ounces  of  flour,  six 
ounces  of  butter,  six  ounces 
of  sugar,  half',  an  ounce  of 
ground  ginger,  and  enough  beaten 
eggs  to  make  it  into  a  paste.  P-'ib 
the  butter  in  the  flour,  add  the 
sugar  and  ginger,  make  it  into  a 
paste  with  the  beaten  egg,  roll 
out  very  thin,  cut  into  biscuits 
with  a  round  cutter,  orick  them 
with  a  fork,  and  bake  upon 
buttered  paper  laid  npon  a  tin,  in 
ia  moderatelv-heafed  oven.  These 
mav  also  be  flavoured  with  lemon, 
cinnamon  or  carawav  seeds. 

—  Roast  Turkey.  — 

For  baking  a  ,  large,  stuffed 
turkev  four  hours  is  none  too  long. 
One  mistake  freqtientlv  made  by 
the  inexperienced  is  in  not  allow- 
ing" sufficient  time  for  this,  and 
nothing  is  more  annoying  than  to 
find  the  fowl  underdone  at  the 
dinner  hour.  Better  allow  half  an 
hour  extra  for  the  baking  rather 
than  take  any  risk  on  this  point, 
as  over  cooking  is  no  particular 
disadvantage.  If  left  uncovered  in 
the  oven  a  roasted  fowl  will  not 
be  injured  in  the  least. 

—  Savoury  Pudding. 

Chop  finely  three  ounces  of 
onions  and  two  ounces  or  less  of 
green  sage  leaves.  Put  them  in  a 
pan  with  a  small  quantity  of  water 
and  simmer  wently  until  the  onion 
is '  tender.  Take  off  the  fire,  add 
nlentv  of  bread  crumbs,  and  mix 
in  sufficient  dripping  to  make  the 
whole  combine,  but  beware  of  us- 
ing too  much  fat.  Season  the 
mass  well  with  penper  and  salt  and 
bake  in  greased  pie  dish  in  a 
moderate  oven.  Good  with  roast 
pork. 

—Very  Digestible  Plum  Pudding- 
Soak  qoz  of  stale  bread  in  milk 
for  twelve   hours   then  squeeze  it 


dry  ;  add  half  a  pound  of  stoned 
raisins,  four  ounces  of  beef  suet, 
chopped  fine,  three  eggs,  three 
ounces  of  sugar,  and  a  little  nut- 
meg. Butter  a  mould,  put  the 
pudding  in,  and  boil  it  for  three 
hours  without  ceasing,  filling  up 
the  pot  with  boiling  -water  from 
time  to  time  is  required.  Serve 
with  wine  sauce. 


Many  Years  a  Victim 

10  HEADACHE 

There  is  no  Equal  to 

CLEMENTS  TONIC 

To  Cure  Nervous  Headache 

In  cases  of  Nervous  Breakdown  or  Acute 
Nervousness,  resulting  in  loss  or  sleep  or  In- 
somnia, lack  of  Appetite,  Indigestion,  and 
sluggish  liver,  Clements  Tonic  should  be 
taken.  It  is  a  certain  relief.  Mrs.  Angelina 
Connelly,  1 1  George  Street,  East  Brunswick, 
Melbourne,  writes : — 

CLEMENTS  TONIC  LTD., 

"  It  is  now  years  since  my  severe 
illness  and  restoration  by  Clements 
Tonic.  I  was  run  down,  but  the 
better  word  would  be  that  I  was  fairly 
broken  up.  Through  a  shock  I  was 
thrown  into  a  dreadful  nervous  state, 
with  headaches  and  pains  down  the 
back.  My  illness  lasted  three  months. 
At  the  early  stage  I  was  seen  by  two 
medical  men,  who  said  I  required  a 
great  deal  of  care,  but  when  living  in 
the  country  I  had  known  Clements 
Tonic  to  do  so  much  good  that  I 
pinned  my  faith  to  it,  and,  thanks  to 
that  good  medicine,  after  a  six  weeks 
course  I  was  well  on  the  way  to  re- 
covery. I  always  keep  a  bottle  in  the 
house,  and  Clements  Tonic  has  no 
greater  advocate.  Use  this  testimony 
as  you  think  fit. 

(Signed) 

ANGELINA  CONNOLLY." 


The  value  of  Clements  Tonic  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. In  cases  of  Poor  Blood,  Wasting 
Weakness,  Debility,  Loss  of  Sleep,  Poor 
Appetite,  Biliousness,  Sick  Headache,  Low 
Spirits,  Insomnia  (caused  through  worry), 
Constipation,  Liver  or  Kidney  ailments,  it  is 
most  reliable.  ALL  CHEMISTS  AND 
STORES  SELL  IT  EVERYWHERE. 
Get  it  to-day  and  get  back  your  lost  health. 
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Candied  Lemon  and  Citrus 
Peel. 


The  process  entails  some  trouble, 
but  is  simple  enough.  The  following 
is  a  plan  adopted  in  a  large  colonial 
confectionery   establishment  : — 

The  fruit  must  be  neither  too  green 
nor  too  ripe,  and  the  peel   must,  be 
carefully   handled.     With   lemons,  cut 
them   in  half,   and    squeeze  out  the 
juice,  which  can  be  used    for  various 
purposes.     Citrons  should  be  cut  into 
quarters,  and  put  into  a  strong  brine 
of  salt  and  water,  and  left  for  about 
one  month,  or  until  the  pulp  separates 
readily  from  the  peel.    The  peel  must 
not  be  left  in  too  long,  or  it  will  be- 
come soddened,  or  soft.    After  taking 
but    the    pulp,  being    careful    not  to 
break   the  skin,     place   the  poels  in 
fresh  water,  changing  same  daily  un- 
til  the   taste   of   the   salt  has  gone. 
This   should  be   in  about    thrive  days. 
Squeeze  out  as  much  water  as  pos 
sible,  then  place  the  peel  in  clean  cold 
water,  boil  gently  for  a  minute  or  so 
to  soften,  allow  it  to  cool,  and  then 
placte  the  peel  on  something  to  drain, 
afterwards    squeezing    out  the  water. 
After  this    it  is  boiled    in  a  strong 
syrup,  about  8  lb.  sugar  to  a  gallon 
of  water,    for     about   an  hour,  and 
when  cool  it  put  into  a  cask  or  vat 
with  the  syrup.     At  this  stage  it  is 
called   "  green  peel."    and  will  keep 
for  a  long  time.     If  drained  peel  is 
required  remove  it  from     the  syrup, 
drain  on   wire    racks,   and  dry.  Tq 
candy  the  peel  is    a  somewhat  deli- 
cate   process,      requiring  experience. 
Boil  the  sugar  bv  itself,  immerse  the 
drained  peel  in  the  boiling  liquid  for 
two   or  three     minutes   or  until  the 


the  sugar  has  covered  it  all  over, 
leaving  a  little  in  the  hollow.  When 
finished,  the  peel  should  be  trans- 
parent and  taste  of  the  acid  of  the 
fruit  as  well  as  of  sugar.  Candy  peel 
of  orange  or  lemon  can  be  readily 
made  for  household  purposes  in  the 
following  way  : — 

Cut  the  fruit  in  quarters,  remove  the 
pulp,  put  the  peel  into  salt  water  for 
24  hours,  and  then  drain.  Make 
syrup  of  lib.  sugar  to  each  pint  of 
water  and  skim  it,  put  in  the  peel, 
bring  up  to  the  boil,  and  stand  it 
aside  for  twenty  four  hours  :  then 
drain  away  th(!  syrup,  place  the  peel 
on  a  large  dish  in  the  sun  or  in  an 
oven  for  a  few  hours  to  dry  a  little. 
Boil  the  syrup  again  for  15  minutes, 
add  the  peels,  and  stand  away  over- 
night. Repeat  this  process  daily 
until  the  peels  are  clear  and  the  suprar 
has  penetrated  them  thoroughly,  then 
drain,  sift  thickly  with!'  powdered 
sugar,  and  dry  in  the  sun  or  oven. 


How  to  Keep  Meat  Fresh 


A  valuable  hint  to  those  who  have 
occasion  to  keep  fresh  meat  oil  hand, 
especially  those  moderate-sized  families 
who  kill  their  own  sheep.  'First,  have 
the  sheep  killed  in  the  evening  if  nos- 
sible,,  as  it  does  not  set  so  well  if 
killed  in  the  morning.  Hang  m  a 
shady  place  where  the  breeze  can  fret 
access  to  it,  and  enclose  in  a  calico 
bag.  Then  wet  two  thilck  grain  sacks 
(not  chaffbags").  Draw  one  on  and  tie 
it  securely  with  a  thick  cord  on  piece 
of  rope,  whirh  is  easier  than  a  thin 
string  to  manage.  Then  do  likewise 
with  the  second  grain  sack.    The  sacks 


must    be     thoroughly   soaked  before 
putting  on.     If  the  weather  is  very 
hot  you  must  remove  the  outer  sack 
through     the  day  and    re-soak  it  as 
often  as  it  gets  dry,  which"  may  be 
once  or  twice  in  the  very  hot  days. 
The    inner    ono    will    not    dry    if  the 
outer  one    is  kept    wet,  and  it  will 
prevertt  exchange  of  air,  which  tends 
to  putrefy.    The  idea  is  to  keep  these 
two    sacks    quite    damp,  which  is  a 
very  easy  matter,  and  the  meat  will 
keep  fresh  quite  a  long  time,   just  as 
though  freshly  killed1.    Im  fact,  I  have 
kept  mutton  nearly  a  fortnight,  even 
in  the  hottest  part  of  the  season,  by 
following  this  simple,  inexpensive  plan. 
If  by  long  keeping  it  should  get1  a 
little  mouldy,  the  spots  of  mould  can 
read'ih   be  removed  by  a  cloth,  dipped 
in   vinegar.     It  is  only  in  wry  hot 
weather,  when  kept  a  verv  long  time, 
it   is  likely    to   get    mouldy,   for  in 
ordinary  temperatures  it  is  wonderful 
how  beautifully  fresh  it  keeps  without 
losing  weight  or  getting  that  dried — 
up  surface   which  is  invariable  wnen 
kept,    in    the    ordinary  way.  Before 
trying  this  plan  I  lost  a  good  deal  of 
mutton,    but      since    adopting    it  I 
haven't  lost  a  pound.    The  point  to 
remember  is  :    the    bags  (two  sacks) 
must  be  kept  wet — not  the  inner  one 
of  calico,  of  course.     The  principle  is 
much    similar   to    the  famous  ^anvps 
eool  safe.    The  air  inside  the  bags  is 
kept  sold  all  toe  time  by  evaporation 
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A  small  piece  of  meat  may  be  made 
to  go  much  further  if  stewed  instead 
of  broiled,  and  it  will  also  yield  all 
the  nourishment  the  meat  affords. 

Nicely  baked  potatoes  have  their 
starch  grains  more  thoroughly 
cooked  than  when  either  boiled  or 
steamed,  and  for  this  reason  may 
often  be  safely  eaten  by  delicate  in- 
valids who  cannot  touch  them  boiled. 


Mr.  Frank  A.  McNeil  called  on  us  one 
day  recently,  and  expressed  himself  with 
some  vigor  as  to  the  professional  stand- 
ing and  general   mental  make-up  of  our 
printers.      Upon  enquiry  we  found  that 
the  cause  of  offence  was  the  omission  of 
a  couple    of   letters   from    his  advertise- 
ment  in   our  last  issue.      They  certainly 
were  rather  important  items  in  the  word 
from     which      they    had,  unfortunately, 
been    dropped.      As  it  stands  "  Sikest " 
does    not    go    far    enough    in  expressing 
the     "'  Slickness        which     Mr.  McNeil 
claims    is    a    special     feature    of  his 
photography.     It  will  be  recognised  that 
to  call  the  slickest  photographer  in  the 
State   sikest   was  not  the  best  way  to 
make   a    friend      of   him.      Mir.  McNeil, 
however,    was     good     enough     to  accept 
our  apologies,  and  to  promise  that  next 
time  we  go  to  him  to  have  our  photo 
taken    he    will    not    take    the  revenge 
which    would   be   so   easily   possible,  but 
exercise   to   the  full   the   undoubted  skill 
which   has   created   for  him  an  enviable 
reputation  as  one  of  the  most  successful 
and    progressive    photographers    in  AdeV 
laide. 
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Editorial  Notices. 


AGENTS. — Messrs.  ATKINSON  &  CO. 
ud  MESSRS.  GORDON  &  GOTCH.  Ltd. 

The  Editor  wiil  be  pleased  to  receive 
correspondence  and  answer  questions. 
Tnese  replies  will,  for  the  mosrt  part,  be 
sent  by  mail,  unless  received  just  prior 
to  date  of  publication. 

PUBLISHING  DATE. — On  the  2.ith  of 
each   month    preceding   title  date. 

DISC'O-NTIN  I'A.V  CES.  — Responsible  sub- 
scribers will  continue  to  receive  this 
journal  until  we  are  notified  by  letter  to 
discontinue,  when  all  arrears  must  be 
paid. 

SUBSCRIPTION.— Posted  to  anv  part 
of  Australasia  5/-  per  year,  in  advance 
Forelim,  6/. 

ADDRESS — 85.  Carrie  St..  Adelaide 
Telephone,  1334. 

TO  ADVERTISERS  — Alteration  of  ad 
vertisements  should  be  In  our  hands  not 
later  than  the  15th   of  the  month. 


Garden  Notes  for  January. 


The  following  seeds  tnav  be  sown 
now  in  the  warm  early  dis- 
tricts : — Pansies,  cineraria,  primu- 
la, petunia,  stock,  delphinium, 
primroses,  polyanthus,  phlox,  bal- 
sam, etc. 

The  following  seedlings  are  suit- 
able for  present  planting  : — Gail- 
lardia,  sunflowers,  French  and 
African  marigolds,  phlox,  delphini- 
ums, petunia,  calliopsis,  hunne- 
mannia,  aster,  cosmos,  ornamental 
capsicum,  amaranthus,  salipglossis, 
etc. 

Plant  new  lawns  of  couch  or 
buffalo  grass,  renovate  bare  spots, 
give  regular  attention  to  mowing 
as  well  as  the  'watering,  and  a 
periodical  application  of  liquid 
sulphate  of  ammonia. 

Keep  the  surface  of  beds  not 
mulched  well  broken  up  with  the 
hoe.  Where  possible,  mulch  all  an- 
nuals. 

When  the  delphiniums  have  fin- 
ished flowering  cut  them  back  to 
the  ground  and  a  second  crop  will 
be  the  result. 

Remove  old  and  faded  blooms 
from  roses,  cannas,  pelargoniums, 
dahlias,  etc.,  and  add  them  to  the 
compost  heap.  , 

Keep  paths  and  beds  free  from 
weeds,  which  can  be  used  as 
mulch. 

Give  liquid  manure  once  or  twice  a 
week  to  such  plants  as  the  Penste- 
mon,  zonale  pelargonium,  fuchsia, 
lahlias,  cannas,  phlox,  etc.  This 
snriches  the  colors  and  enlarges 
the  bloom,  but  must  only  be  given 
after  a  watering  with  clear  water. 

Plant  out  shrubs  from  pots  on 
:ool  days.     Disturb  the  roots  as 
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little  as  possible,  but  the  "  crock 
and  drainage  "  must  be  removed 
before  planting.  Give  a  good 
watering  and  mulch  to  ensure  suc- 
cess. 

Budding  of  roses  may  be  pro- 
ceeded with.  It  is  advisable  to 
put  two  or  three  buds  on  each 
stock,  as  the  rose  will  make  a 
bigger  head  in  a  quicker  time  by 
this  method. 

Keep  hedges  clipped  to  induce 
them  to  branch,  and  thus  make  a 
thicker  and  greener  wall.  Hedge 
plants,  like  everything  else  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  require  food. 
Give  stable  manure  or  supherpbos- 
phate. 

Asters  are  showing  their  flower 
buds,  and  require  liquid  manure, 
nor  nrust  thev  suffer  from  a  sus- 
picion of  drought. 

The  sunflowers,  especially  the 
taller-growing  kinds,  such  as  the 
"  Silver-leaved,"  will  be  better  if 
staked  with  a  bamboo  or  a  split 
paling  ;  their  roots  have  not  a 
very  firm  grip  of  the  ground,  and 
are  often  blown  over  by  the  wind. 

The  zinnia  and  caliopsis  beds  are 
beginning  their  period  of  beauty, 
which  can  be  prolonged  by  a  week- 
ly application  of  manure  water 
and  a  hoeing  of  the  surface  of  the 
bed  once  a  week. 

Annuals  that  are  finished  flower- 
ing should  be  pulled  up  at  once 
and  added  to  the  compost  heap. 
Remove  the  old  flowers  of  the  ver- 
benas and  zonale  pelargoniums, 
and  pinch  back  the  growing  point 
occasionally. 

Cuttings  of  evergreen  shrubs, 
carnations,  Pelargoniums  (show, 
regal,  fancy,  and  zonale),  verbenas, 
petunias,  etc.,  if  planted  in  a  soil 
containing  a  large  proportion  of 
sand  will  strike  easily  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  Keep  damp, 
but  not  wet. 

Seedlings  of  autumn  (lowering 
annuals  can  still  be  planted  out, 
selecting  a  cool,  cloudy  day  for  the 
purpose.  A  little  shade  for  the 
first  day  or  so  is  advisable.  A 
twig  of  laurustinus,  carob,  gum 
trees,  or  other  evergreen  placed  on 
the  north  side  answers  admirably. 

Annuals  require  constant  atten- 
tion as  to  watering,1  their  roots 
be  ng  so  near  the  surface  are 
easily  affected  by  heat  and 
drought.  A  mulch  of  some  sort 
is  almost  indispensable  for  them. 

The  regal  and  show  pelar- 
goniums, after  making     a  brave 
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show,  will  soon  finish  now,  but 
the  zonale  or  geranium,  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  will  bloom  for 
several  months  vet.  Keep  them 
supplied  with  water,  remove  old 
flowers,  and  nip  back  the  Trowing 
points,  so  as  to  prevent  them  be- 
coming straggley.  Give  liquid 
manure. 

—  Mma  Lobata.  — 

That  pretty  annual  creeper,  the 
Mina  Lobata,  forms  a  very  pretty 
object  in  the  garden  during  the 
autumn,  but  there  is  sometimes  a 
difficulty  in  knowing  where  to 
plant  it,  as  the  fences,  etc.,  are 
usually  occupied  with  perennials. 
The  following  forms  a  neat  nnd 
eas->-  wav  of  overcoming  the  dif- 
ficulty. Procure  four  stout  bam- 
boos, nine  or  ten  feet  lon<r,  and 
tie  the  smaller  ends  of  three  of 
them  together  with  a  piece  of 
copper  wire.  These  shoved  into 
the  ground  two  or  three  feet  apart 
form  a  light  tripod,  and  the  fourth 
bamboo  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
base  and  tied  to  the  others  at  the 
top  will  tend  to  steady  it.  A 
piece  of  twine  tied  to  one  of  the 
stakes  and  then  wound  round  the 
whole  to  the  top  will  bind  it  to- 
gether and  ..give  it  a  stability 
which  is  not  always  attained  even 
when  much  heavier  materiajs  are 
used. 

(Continued  ou  page  340). 
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Triumph  of  the  Sweet  Pea. 


The  year  1412  will  probably  be 
known  in  the  flora}  history  of  the 
State  as  that  of  the  coming  of 
the  Sweet  Pea. 

It  has  of  eourse  been  grown 
abundantly  for  years,  but  it  had 
not  up  to  this  season  attained  it- 
present  position  of  the  most  popu- 
lar  (lower  of  springtime.  In  Eng- 
land also  its  progress  was  slow 
till  the  coming  of  the  Speneer 
type,  since  then  its  record  has  been 
one  of  almost  unexampled  pro- 
gress. To  no  other  flower  has  it 
been  given  to  attract  forty  thou- 
sand entries  for  a  thousand  pound 
prize. 

Discussing  the  triumph  of  the 
sweet  pea,  a  writer  in  "  The  Na- 
tion "  makes  the  following  in- 
teresting comments  on  the  early 
history  and  ultimate  success  of 
this  charming  flower  : — 

Professional  florists  are  well  ac- 
customed to  the  rise  and  fall  of 
flowers.  They  have  seen  the  zonal 
geranium  reigning  as  a  queen 
while  the  daffodil  grew  unnoticed 
in  cottage  gardens.  They  have  seen 
the  geranium  decline  and  the  daf- 
lodil  rise  to.  dizzy  heights  of 
favour— and  the  substantial  price 
of  £50  per  bulb.  They  have  seen 
cactus  dahlias  ascend  and  ver- 
benas descend.  But  even  they, 
with  all  their  experience  of  the 
fluctuations  in  favour  which  alter- 
nated raise  and  depress  flowers, 
have  been  astonished  at  the  rapid 
rise  of  the  sweet  pea.  A  few  years 
ago  this  was  a  little  flower  of 
three  or  four  colours,  which  people 
grew  for  its  fragrance,  as  thev 
grew  mignonette,  and  sweet  Sul- 
tan, and  stocks.  It  now  has  two 
or  three  hundred  varieties,  a  spe- 
cial society  all  to  itself,  and  great 
exhibitions  in  different  Darts  of  the 
country.  Twenty  years  ago  one 
might  as  reasonably  have  expect- 
ed to  see  a  flower  show  made  up 
of  snapdragons  as  one  composed 
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of  sweet  peas  ;  but  a  July  day 
last  year  saw  the  Roval  Horticul- 
ctiltural  Hall,  at  Vincent-spare, 
crowded  with  people,  who  had 
gathered  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  as  well  as  from 
America,  to  see  an  exhibition  of 
this  now  popular  flower. 

The  remarkable  point  is  that  the 
most  learned  florist  in  the  whole 
world  of  horticulture  cannot  tell 
you  exactly  how  it  has  come 
about.  For  nearlv  tjjq  years  the 
sweet  pea  stood  practically  still. 
During  the  next  half-century  fresh 
varieties  now  and  then  appeared, 
but  then  thev  suddenly  began  to 
pour  out  in  dozens,  in  scores,  in 
hundreds,  and  now  never  a  year 
passes  but  thirty  or  forty  fresh 
sorts  appear.  They  are  not  all 
distinct,  but  it  is  an  interesting 
fact  that  the  most  beautiful  vari- 
ations among  sweet  peas  occurred 
after  the  great  flow  had  been  run- 
ning some  time,  and  not  at  the 
beginning  of  it.  So  wonderful  are 
some  of  the  new  forms  that  the 
astonished  florists  are  asking  them- 
selves whether  finality  has.  been 
reached  even  now,  or  whether 
this  amazing  flower  has  not  fur- 
ther surprises  in  store. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  strange 
fecundity  ?  It  has  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  sweet  pea  is  a 
comparatively-  old  flower  in  this 
country  (England).  The  first  au- 
thentic record  of  its  introduction 
to  England  relates  to  i6qq,  in 
which  a  monk  named  Cupani  sent 
seeds  from  Sicily  to  a  Dr.  TJvedale, 
at  Enfield.  The  plant  raised  from 
them  had  a  purple,  perfumed 
flower,  and  a  Dutch  botanical  pub- 
lication staggeringly  described  it 
as  Lathvrus  distoplatvphvllus,  ber- 
sutus  mol.is  et  odorus.  Thus  bur- 
dened, it  is  not  surprising-  that 
some  thirty  years  elapsed  before  a 
seedsman  bad  the  temerity  to  in- 
clude it  in  his  list.  At  the  end  of 
filtv  years  there  were  three  forms 
—a  white,  a  validated,  and  the 
original  purple  ;  after  another  fifty 
vears  a  black  and  a  scarlet  ha.* 
•been  ^Adpd.  Thus  too  years  had 
only  produced  four  varieties. 

In  the  first  seventy  years  of  the 
second  century,  things  moved  a 
little  quicker."  but  not  very  much. 
A  striped  sweet  pea  aor>e'->red,  and 
then  a  so-<",11>r1  y-ell^w.  (In  mass- 
ing, it  mav  be  n^^f  norists 
have  been  raisins  "  yellow  "  sweet 
peas  even  since,  the  main  draw- 
back to  the  euiovmetit  <->f  which  is 
that  thev  are  not  yellow.  Pre- 
sents- came  a  variety-  w'tb  blue  in 
it,  but  it  W»:S  not  wholly,  or 
even  mainlv,  blue  •  it  was  a  white 
variety  with  a  blue  margin.  Then 


came  a  pink,  then  a  violet,  then  a 
carmine.  But  it  was  not  until 
1870,  nearly  200  years  after  the 
introduction  of  the  Lathyrus  dis- 
toplatyphyllus,  etc.,  that  the  real 
move  began.  In  that  year  an  ob- 
scure gardener  named  Eekford 
took  five  varieties  of  sweet  peas 
and  set  to  work  at  improving 
them.  It  was  a  momentous  step 
for  flower-lovers.  Eekford  "  struck 
a  vein  "  almost  at  once,  and 
season  after  season  for  over  thirty 
years  he  sent  out  a  stream  of 
beautiful  varieties.  The  new  floral 
magician  did  not  merely  create 
fresh  colours  ;  he  doubled  the  size- 
of  the  flowers.  He  gave  us  lovely 
blue,  rose,  pink,  lavender,  mauve,; 
purple,  bronze,  cerise,  carmine, 
flaked,  violet,  scarlet,  lemon,  crim- 
son, and  salmon  varieties,  and  he 
gave  us  blossoms  of  finer  form 
and  greater  substance  than  we  had 
ever  seen  before.  These  were  of 
the  type  known  as  grandillora. 

This  was  good,  but  there  was: 
more  to  come.  Nature  might  have 
been  watching  the  patient  labours 
of  Eekford,  and  slowly  maturing  a 
resolve  to  outdo  them,  for  she  sud-; 
denly  played  a  dramatic  floral! 
coup  in  the  production  of  a  sweet? 
pea  of  entirely  novel  shape,  whi,ch 
she  produced  in  two  gardens  about 
the  same  time — the  first  that  of 
Earl  Spencer,  at  Althorp  Park, 
Northampton  ;  the  second  a  mar- 
ket garden  near  Cambridge.  It  was 
a  happy  dispensation  on  her  part 
to  offer  one  of  her  gifts  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  nobility  and  the  other 
to  a  struggling  professional.  The 
*'  Countess  Spencer  "  sweet  pea 
had  a  waved  or  frilled  flower  ; 
that  was  its  peculiarity.  But  its 
colour — a  brilliant  pink — was  very 
beautiful. 

The  floral  world  rose  en  masse, 
and  demanded  seed  of  the  frilled 
sweet  pea  with  pink  flowers  at 
any  cost.  But  it  did  not  get  it. 
Instead  it  got  frilled  sweet  peas 
of  all  sorts  of  colors,  and  a  good 
many  that  were  not  frilled  at  all. 
Buffetings  of  unhappy  seedsmen  ! 
Meetings  of  committees  !  Fierce 
controversies  in  horticultural  pa- 
pers !  The  "  Countess  Spencer  " 
had  "  flattered  onlv  to  deceive." 
It  was  what  cross-fertilisers  term 
"  unfixed  " — that  is,  was  freakish 
and  sportive,  refusing  to  settle 
down  and  produce  flowers  of  the 
proper  character.  Even  now,  al- 
though florists  have  been  struggling 
with  it  desperately  for  six  vears, 
it  is  a  variety  of  many  moods,  full 
of  charming,  but  most  exasnerat- 
in<r,  uncertainty,  adorable  to  the 
uttermost  decree  when  soberlv 
producing  its  lovely  flower  of  the 
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true  frilled  shape  and  of  the  true 
pink  colour,  but  unreliable.  Never 
was  floral  fair  so  fickle  as 
"  Countess  Spencer." 

Again  we  ask  :  "  How  has  it 
come  about  ?  What  is  the  cause  ? 
Botanists  have  said  that  the  sweet 
pea  cannot  be  cross  -  fertilised  by 
bees  as  other  flowers  are,  because 
the  organs  are  shut  up  in  the 
close  segments  until  the  time  for 
pollination  has  passed.  The  fact 
that  it  stood  still  for  150  years 
lends  colour  to  this.  Has  the  in- 
genious bee  been  thinking  over  the 
problem  during  many  generations 
and  learned  how  to  get  in  at  last, 
for  instance,  by  splitting  the 
calvx  ?  Or  has  "the  change  been 
effected  by  a  small  insect,  crawl- 
ing from  flower  to  flower  ?  We 
lean  to  the  latter  view: 

The  above  was  evidently  written 
three  or  four  years  ago.  Since 
then  the  "  Spencer  "  type  has 
settled  down  and  there  are  now 
scores  of  varieties  which  are  tho- 
rough- fixed  and  which  come 
practically  true  every  time. 

 ♦  

Seasand  and  Seaweed. 


—  Its  Use  in  the  Garden.  — 

The  use  of  these  two  very  com- 
mon substances,  and  their  great 
value,  is  not  perhaps  generally 
known.  Seasand  is  a  commodity 
which  mav  be  obtained  almost  at 
a  gift  anvwhere  alone  the  sea 
coast.  The  greatest  use  of  sea- 
sand  is  to  help  to  break  up  the 
soil,  this  being  accomplished  by 
the  little  particles  of  sand  getting 
into  the  soil  and  makine  it  more 
porous  and  drainable.  Seasand  is 
especially  useful  as  a  top-dressing 
to  Asnaraeus  and  other  plants 
which  like  salt.  It  is  sometimes 
advised  bv  o-ardenincr  papers  to 
put  the  sand  in  w^ter  to  takeout 
the  salt,  but  this  takes  awav  from 
its  value,  for  the  small  craantitv 
of  salt  in  the  sand  proves  verv 
beneficial  to  the  soil.  Seasand  mav 
be  put  on  as  a  top-dressing  in 
autumn  or  in  sprine  and  Ivrhtb- 
du"  in  a  month  or  two  after. 

Seaweed  is  a  verv  important  fer- 
tiliser, especiallv  to  those  which 
require  a  large  quantity  of  potash. 
The  farmers  spread  it  on  the  fields 
and  meadows,  and  the  rich  qualitv 
of  the  grass  testifies  to  its  excel- 
lence. Potatoes  are  ereatlv  bene- 
fited bv  its  use.  Seaweed  should 
be  spread  on  the  land  in  autumn 
and  dug  or  ploughed  in,  in  soring. 
For  gardens  the  smaller  sorts  arc 
best    as    thev    decompose  much 


sooner.  One  way  of  using  sea- 
weed, which  I  have  tried  myself, 
is  as  follows  : — Get  a  large  old 
iron  pot,  fill  it  full  of  small  sea- 
weed, and  heat  the  contents  in  a 
fire  out  of  doors  until  the  sea- 
weed inside  is  a  black  charred 
mass.  Grind  it  up  into  a  powder 
and  store  until  wanted.  This  pow- 
der contains  most  of  the  essential 
parts  of  a  good  fertiliser  and  may 
be  applied  as  a  top-dressing,  mixed 
with  soot. — S.  H.  in  "  Gardening 
World." 

 ♦  ■ 

Watering. 


Though  to  the  novice  and  some 
voting  gardeners  the  matter  of 
watering  may  seem  quite  a  simple 
operation,  yet  the  man  of  experi- 
ence knows  that  it  is  one  of  the 
first  and  most  important  points  in 
the  successful  cultivation,  especial- 
lv in  the  case  of  all  classes  of 
plants  grown  under  glass. 

A  good  waterer  must  be  a  close 
observer  of  the  soil  he  is  handling 
and  the  special  requirements  of  the 
plants  under  his  care.  He  must 
know  just  when  his  plants  require 
water  and  how  and  when  to 
apply  it. 

Soils  of  a  heavy  and  retentive 
nature  naturally  require  less  fre- 
sandv  nature,  not  that  the  plants 
quent  waterings  than  those  of  a 
will  absorb  more  water  from  the 
one  than  the  other,  but  from  the 
fact  that  the  lighter  soils  do  not 
hold  so  much  water  as  those  of  a 
heavier  character,  and  that  the 
water  they  do  hold  evaporates 
more  quickly.  In  dull  days  the 
evaporation  is  naturally  slower 
and  the  plant  itself  reauires  less 
moisture.  It  is  the  action  of  sun- 
light upon  the  foliage  that  enables 
the  plant  to  draw  the  moisture 
up  throueh  its  roots,  hence  in  the 
dull,  short  davs,  with  but  a  limit- 
ed amount  of  sunshine,  a  corres- 
ponding amount  of  moisture  onlv 
is  necessary  for  the  support  of 
the  plant. 

It  is  easily  to  be  seen,  there- 
fore, that  the  applications  of  too 
much  water  under  these  conditions 
will  prove  hurtful  to  the  plants, 
not  that  thev  will  take  ur>  more 
water  than  thev  can  use,  but  that 
the  soil  will  <ret  overchareed  with 
moisture  and  so  turn  sour,  and, 
furthermore,  under  these  condi- 
tions, less  air  can  pet  to  the  roots, 
and  the  plants  will  become  in- 
active and  their  leaves  turn  vellow 
and  sicklv. 

Then  when  the  sunshine  strikes 
on  the  nlants  thev  will  bcin  to 
flag  just  as  if  thev  were  suffering 
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from  lack  of  moisture.  It  is  bet- 
ter to  err  on  the  dry  side  than  the 
wet  during  the  winter  months. 

The  best  way  is  to  give  the 
pots  a  good  sharp  rap  with  the 
knuckles  or  a  little  mallet  made 
in  the  shape  of  a  T,  then,  if  the 
pot  rings,  it  requires  water,  but 
not  otherwise.  Another  mistake 
in  watering  is  often  made  by  ap- 
plying just  a  little  water  when  the 
weather  is  not  so  bright. 

This  dribbling  is  worse  than  no 
water  at  all  ;  it  never  reaches  the 
roots  of  the  plants  to  do  them 
any  good,  and  so  hardens  the  top 
soil  that  it  stops  capillary  attrac- 
tion, and  robs  the  plants  of  the 
supp'ort  they  would  naturally  get 
from  underground  moisture. 

The  best  and  safest  way  is  to 
wait  until  the  soil  is  dry,  and 
then  give  sufficient  water  to  reach 
the  roots,  letting  it  drv  again 
before  applying  more,  so  that  the 
air  mav  get ,  through  to  the  roots, 
as  without  air  plants  will  not 
thrive. 

A  careful  and  discriminating 
waterer  generallv  tur«s  o,'t  1  -ood 
grower. 
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eContzmied  from  page.  337).    Petunias. 


—  The  Cotton  Palm.  — 

The  "  cotton  "  palm  makes  a 
singularly  beautiful  and  appropri- 
ate object  planted  in  the  centre  of 
a  large  lawn.  They  may  be  plant- 
ed out  now  from  pots,  or,  if  from 
the  ground,  a  good  bole  of  earth 
must  be  taken  with  each.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  transplant  too  large  a 
specimen,  as  although  verv  often 
thev  do  well,  there  is  a  greater 
risk  than  in  planting  a  smaller 
one.  These  palms  attain  a  con- 
siderable size,  and  it  is  therefore  a 
mistake  to  plant  them  in  small 
crardens,  for  though  at  first  thev 
look  well,  when  older  they  take  .ill 
available  room  and  prevent  any- 
thing else  being  grown. 

Seeds  of  the  Sturt's  pea  (Clian- 
thus  Damperi!  can  be  put  in  now. 
These  are  best  planted  in  the  snot 
where  thev  are  to  bloom,  as  when 
raised  in  pots  the  iniurv  to  the 
roots  when  transplanting  is  verv 
often  fatal  to  them.  Thev  like  a 
verv  sandv  soil,  and  not  a  too 
abundant  supply  of  water  ;  but 
tbis  must  not  be  misconstrued  into 
piving  them  none.  A  Drettv  effect 
is  obtained  bv  erecting  a  low 
trellis  2  or  3  feet  high  and  train- 
in?  the  pea  over  it.  One  advan- 
tage iu  growing  it  this  way  is 
that  the  main  stem  can  be  better 
nrotected  from  slugs,  who  often 
destrov  snlendid  plants  in  the 
•'pt'ith  of  the  beautv  bv  eatino-  the 
bark  off  the  main  stem  iust  above 
the  PTound.  A  little  lime  sprinkled 
round  everv  two  or  three  days  is 
the  best  protection. 

—  Pansies.  — 
Pansies  mav  be  raised  from  seed 
rented  in  December,  Tanuary,  and 
February.  They  dislike  the  heat 
"tili  hot  winds  of  our  summer  ; 
but  rilqnts  raised  now  give  months 
r.f  K|nom  in  the  cool  season.  Sow 
i'n  v,nxes  or  pans  in  a  good  loam, 
md  cover  to  the  deoth  of  a  pennv. 
T<r  p,e-r,  the  surface  alwavs  damp 
"d+b  a  fine-rosed  can.  Prick  out 
i«t'n  another  box  filled  with  a  rich 
soil,  placing  the  seedlings  3  ins. 
anart.  Leave  them  in  this  until 
2  ins.  high,  when  thev  can  be 
planted  out  into  beds  :  well  man- 
ure with  cow  dung.  Distance  be- 
tween the  plants,  12  ins.  This 
seems  too  tmich  room  when  the 
little  plants  are  first  planted  out, 
but  is  none  too  nvuch  for  the  full- 
grown  specimen.  Keep  the  beds 
watered  and  hoed,  and  vou  will 
have  them  blooming  in  the  first 
weeks  of  April.  Liquid  manure 
can  be  given  as  soon  as  the  first 
flower  buds  can  be  seen. 


Sowings  »of  the  petunia  may  also 
be  made  now.  The  seed  is  very 
line,  and  care  should  be  taken 
to  sow  it  .thinlv,  aud  not  to  cover 
it  too  deeply.  Prick  out  the 
seedlings  as  soon  as  thev  are 
large  enough,  to  handle.  Thev  are 
most  effective  when  planted  in  beds 
or  masses  bv  themselves.  The 
best  of  those  raised  can  be  after- 
wards propagated  by  cuttings. 
Thev  are  easy  of  culture  and  will 
thrive  in  an  ordinary  garden  loam, 
doing  best,  of  course,  if  it  be  en- 
riched with  manure.  Thev  are 
such  free  fiowerers  that  thev  often 
require  cutting  back  to  give  the 
plant  a  well-needed  and  well-de- 
served rest. 


These  are  delightfully  easy  to 
raise  from  seeds,  and  plants  so 
raised  will  bloom  a  few  months 
after  so  wine  the  seed.  Fill  a  box 
or  pan  nearly  full  with  a  compost 
of  loam  and  leaf  mould,  takine  care 
that  the  box  be  well  drained.  To 
be  able  to  sow  the  seed  thinlv, 
mix  it  with  some  fine  soil,  rubbing 
the  seed  and  soil  well  together  till 
the  seeds  are  separated  from  each 
other.  Sow  this  mixture,  press  it 
down,  level,  and  cover  with  some 
more  fine  loam.  Whenever  the  soil 
apuears  drv  give  a  watering  with 
a  fine  rosed  can,  and  .in  strong 
sunshine  place  a  shade  over  the 
pan  until  the  seedlings  are  up. 

Owing  to  tbe  marvellous  variety 
of  color  in  this  nlant,  it  becomes 
one  of  the  verv  best  things  for 
beddino-  o"t  nurnoses.  making 
beautiful  k aleidoscopic  effects  in  the 
earlv  snrincr. 

—  Garden  Paths.  — 

The  tar-Paving  of  the  natbs  in  a 
home    warden    is    the    simplest  of 
^Deration  s,  and  can  be     done  bv 
anv  ordinary  laborer.    Watch  tne 
men     doing   tne    tram-lines,  the 
subxirban  foo+natbs,  or   the  street 
crossings.  anH  "  Go,  and  do  thou 
likewise."     Th^  operation  is  as  fol- 
lows, and  the  hotter  the  weather 
the  more  suitable  it    is     for  the 
work  : — First  vou  want   a  smooth, 
firm    path,    which    can    be  swent 
clean  of  dust.     Tf  vou    have  not 
got  this,  make  it  bv  breaking  tin 
the  surface,  raking,  wraterin<r,  and 
rolling    "ntil    it    is    smooth  and 
hard.     Then  keen  off  it  until  it  is 
drv.     When  it  is  drv,    sweep  off 
the  dust  and  auplv    tar    from  a 
watering  pot  or  other  vessel,  and  ■ 
sweep  it  with   a   bass   broom  until 
the  surface  is  well  covered.  Have 
a  sunply  of  dfv  sand  and  snread  a 
coating  over  the  tar  until  no  tar 


is  to  be  seen.  Allow  it  to  dry  in, 
and  then  sweep  off  the  surplus 
sand,  say,  in  a  week,  and  the  oper- 
ation is  done.  It  will,  however, 
be  better  to  give  another  coat  in 
the  same  way  in  two  months  ;  or, 
failing  that,  early  next  summer. 

—  The  Auricula.  — 

The  Auricula  is  a  little  difficult  to 
do  well  but  with  care  they  do  suc- 
ceed either  under  shelter,  or  if  the 
grower  prepares  for  them  a  select- 
ed spot  facing  south,  open  and 
breezy,  and  shaded  from  mid-day 
sun  in  sumimer.  There  need  be  no 
elaborate  preparation  of  the  soil, 
but  a  deep,  well-drained,  sandy 
loam  is  absolutely  needful.  If  the 
plantation  is  to  be  a  large  one  it 
will  be  desirable  to  raise  a  stock 
of  plants  from  seed,  and  then  the 
question  arises  how  to  obtain  it. 
Bought  seed  is  not  very  reliable 
unless  it  is  quite  fresh.  If  the 
grower  decides  to  begin  this  way, 
he  should  get  the  best  seeds  pro- 
curable and  sow  in  pans  filled  with 
fine  sandy  loam,  and  keep  them 
in  frames,  always  moist,  until  the 
plants  appear,  bearing  in  mind 
that  he  will  have  to  wait  for 
them  a  considerable  time.  When 
the  seedling  plants  are  large 
enough  to  handle,  carefully  trans- 
plant them  into  pans  or  boxes,  or 
into  a  bed  in  a  frame.  Always 
give  plenty  of  air,  the  use  of  a 
frame  being  advisable,  because 
ensuring  the  plants  more  attention 
than  they  might  obtain  if  planted 
out  in  the  open  border  in    a  very 
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small  state.  When  the  stock  has 
increased  sufficiently,  plant  out. 
It  is  well  to  remember  that 
drought  is  death  to  the  Auricula, 
and  that  damp  in  winter  is  only 
a  little  less  injurious.  From  the 
time  the  first  blooms  of  the  seed- 
ling plants  appear  a  severe  selec- 
tion must  be  made.  Instantly 
upon  a  bad  ilower  opening  pull  out 
the  plant  and  destroy  it.  By  per- 
severing in  this  course,  and  saving 
and  sowing  seed  every  year,  a 
fine  strain  of  border  Auriculas  will 
be  secured,  and  a  border  20  feet  or 
30  feet  long  well  filled  WLtn  tnese 
interesting  plants  will  prove  in  the 
tlowering  season  that  the  Auricula 
is  one  of  the  loveliest  flowers  we 
possess. 

—  Staking  Plants.  — 

The  good  or  bau  appearance  oi 
many  tall-growing  border  plants 
depends,  to  a  great  extent,  upon 
the  way  in  which  the  necessary 
stakes  are  used  for  their  support. 
An  experienced  cultivator  will 
probably  not  use  half  as  many 
stakes  as  one  who  entirely  lacks 
experience,  and  yet  succeed  in 
making  the  plants  look  neat  and 
natural.  These  are  the  two  chief 
points  to  aim  at,  namely,  suffi- 
cient support  while  retaining  the 
natural  habit  of  the  plant  dealt 
with.  The  novice  very  often  con- 
tents himself  with  one  stake  for 
each  clump  of  plants.  A  very  good 
effect  may  be  produced  if  much 
time  is  spent  upon  details  such  as 
those  of  tying  out  individual 
shoots  ;  but  .  the  general  plan  is  to 
tie  all  shoots  in  a  bundle  to  ti  e 
single  stake,  which  is  wrong. 
Most  clumps  of  plants  growing  in 
the  herbaceous  border  may  be 
properly  supported  with  three 
stakes.  They  must,  as  a  rule,  be 
placed  to  form  a  triangle  with 
their  tops  pointing  outwards.  If 
fixed  just  inside  the  outer  row  of 
plants,  the  sticks  will  scarcely  be 
visible  and  the  shoots  of  the 
plants  will  fill  up  the  rentre  of 
each  clump.  Single. stemmed  plants 
only  require  one  stake  each,  and 
it  must  be  fixed  behind  the  stem 
so  that  the  latter  will  hide  it  as 
much  as  possible.  All'  ligatures 
must  be  made  secure,  but'  not  so 
tight  as  to  damage  the  bark. 

—  Cyclamen.  — 

Seeds;  of  cyclamen  may  be  sown 
at  once.  Thoroughly  clean  the 
seed  pots  or  pans  and',  provide 
good  drainage.  Fill  them  to 
within  half-an-inch  of  the  tops 
with  a,  prepared  soil  consisting  of 
good  loam,  leaf -mould   and  sand. 


The  soil  should  be  passed  through 
a  quarter-inch  mesh,  sieve  and 
pressed  firmly  into  the  pots.  The 
seeds  of;  cyclamen  are  larger  than 
most  plants,  and  therefore  the  soil 
prepared  for  their  reception  may 
with  advantage  be  used  in  a 
coarser  condition.  Place  the  seeds 
about  i)  inch  apart,  and  cover  with 
a  quarter-inch  layer  ol  soil.  Place 
a  thin  layer  of  old  sifted  manure 
on  the ;  surface  as  an  aid  in  check- 
ing, rapid  evaporation  and  also  in 
keeping  down  the  growth  of  moss. 

The  seed  germinates  very  slowly 
and  very  irregularly,  some  plants 
bemg  ready  lor  removal  oelore 
many  of  the  others  have  started. 
The,  plants  may  be  carefully  taken 
from  the  seed  pots  as  they  become 
ready  and  transferred  into  others 
2  inches  in  diameter,  using  a  com- 
post as  advised  for  the  seed  pots. 
As  the  plants  grow  pot  tnem  into 
3-inch  pots,  and  at  this  shiit  use 
rather  less  sand  with  the  soil. 
In  potting  always  take  care  to 
leave  the  crown  of  the  corm  clear. 
Do  not  allow7  to  become  dry  at 
any  time,  or  the}-  will  quickly  fall 
a  prey  to  aphis  ;  shouid  this,  ap- 
pear it  must  be  checked  at  once, 
gation.  As  the  season  advances 
give  air  to  the  plants  to  encourage 
a  sturdy  growth,  but  in  doing 
this  be  careful  to  avoid  draughts, 
iney  will  ilower  freely  in  5-inch 
pots  if  carefully  potted.  A  little 
dried  cow  manure  finely  broken  up 
and  mixed  with  the  soil  is  bene- 
ficial. 

Well-grown  plants  of  cyclamen 
are  very  beautiful,  especially  some 
of  the  new  shades  of  colour  pro- 
duced from  seed  of  select  strains 
which  are  now  procurable,  and 
the  llowers  are  useful  for  a  variety 
of  decorative  purposes. 


Lawn  Mowers. 


The  quality  of  work  a  lawn 
mower  does  and  the  amount  of 
labour  involved  in,  doing  it  depend 
very  largely  whether  the  user  is 
or  is  not  conversant  with  the 
mechanism  of  the  mochine  and 
able  to  adjust  part  to  part  so 
that  the  mower  may  do  its  work 
smoothly  and  with  the  least  pos- 
sible friction  and  labour.  When  the 
mower  is  in  its,,  best  cutting  form, 
throwing  the  cut  grass  straight 
out,  the  whirring  sound  of  the  re- 
volving knives  is  pleasant  to  the 
ear  of  one  who  understands  its 
working.  JNot  so,  however,  when 
instead  of  this  clear  sound  one 
hears  the  muttering  and  choking- 
like  noise  it  makes,  when  instead 
of  cutting  the  grass  cleanly  the 
knives  are  simply  pulling  it  be- 
tween the  plates,  incresing  enor- 
mously the  work  of  the  horse  or 
whatever  power  is  used,  and  leav- 
ing work  behind  it  which  is,  not  fit 
to  be  seen. 

There  is  very  little  to  be  learned 
about  the  management  of  a  lawn 
mower,  and  that  little  may  be 
taught  by  a  verbal  lesson  in  a  few 
minutes,  but  is  not  so  easy  to  con- 
vey it  in  .  writing,  and  every  buyer 
of  a  machine  should  get  from  the 
seller  both  verbal  and  printed  in- 
structions on  the  three  most  es- 
sential points,  namely,  the  proper 
way  of  adjusting  the  knives  to  the 
plates,  of  the  proper  adjustment 
of  the  front  rollers,  which  regu- 
lates the  cutting,  whether  high  or 
low,  and  how  to  tighten  or 
slacken  the  chains  as  the  case 
may  be  ;  also  as  to  oiling,  for 
when  the  machine  has  been  used 
for  some  time  the  oil  holes  get 
filled  witn  dirt,  and  the  inexperi- 
enced does  not  always  know  where 
to  look  for  them. 
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To  Preserve  the  Colours  of 
Pressed  Flowers. 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  general 
rule  for  this,  as  different  kinds  of 
Hdwers  require  different  treat- 
ment. Do  not  press  a  huneh  of 
(lowers  together  ;  spread  them  out 
so  as  to  be  cleat  of  eaeh  other. 
If  you  have  a  buneh  of  May,  snip 
out  half  the  (lowers  and  press 
them  separately  ;  then,  if  neces- 
sary, you  ean  put  them  back  again 
alter  they  are  dry.  In  some  llowers 
it  is  necessary  to  separate  the 
petals  and  press  them  singly,  and 
then  put  them  back  again,  as  in  a 
red  Poppy.  Juicy  llowers,  like 
Bluebells,  must  not  be  pressed  very 
hard  at  first,  and  the  blotting 
paper  must  be  fseqiiently  changed 
and  warmed,  as  they  take  a  long 
time  to  dry  ;  while  Harebells'  can 
be  pressed  harder  and  dry  quicker. 
To  get  the  flowers  to  look  well  re- 
quires much  care  and  patience  and 
constant  attention  ;  there  is  no 
short  way  of  attaining  it.  It  is 
better  to  press  several  specimens 
of  the  same  flower,  and  then,  after 
they  are  dry,  choose  the  best  ones 
to  stick  down  on  the  paper.  The 
best  stuff  to  stick  them  down  is 
cold  French  glue,  bought  in  little 
bottles  at  the  artists'  colour-men  ; 
very  strong  gum  will  do.  Stems 
and  sticks  should  be  held  down 
with  little  slips  of  paper.  Do  not 
stick  llowers  in  books,  unless  you 
want  to  fill  the  book  with  pat- 
terns for  ornament.  Separate 
sheets  of  cartridge  paper  are  better 
for  a  botanical  collection. — "  The 
Gardening  World." 


The  BestjWay  to  Keep  Flow- 
ers Fresh  as  long  as  Possible. 

Some  flowers  will  not  continue 
fresh  in  water  even  for  a  day.  Not 
only  do  they  fade,  but  the  whole 
thing  withers  as  if  the  stalk  failed 
to  reach  the  water.  By  a  know- 
ledge of  a  few  simple  facts  much 
disappointment  and  vexation  may 
be  avoided.  In  the  first  place, 
all  flowers  should  be  put  in  water 
as  soon  as  possible  after  they  are 
cut.  If  left  out  of  water  for  some 
time  the  -cut  ends  become  dry  and 
shrivelled,  with  the  result  that 
some  of  them  have  a  much  les- 
sened power  of  absorption  of 
water.  In  such  cases  a  half-inch 
or  so  shoidd  be  cut  off,  the  ends  of 
the  stalks  immediately  before  thev 
are  put  in  water.  This  is  a  good 
plan  to  adopt  with  flowers  .which 
have  been  travelling  ;  in  addition 
to  which,  in  such  cases,  they 
should  be  immersed  in  water  up  to 
their  heads  for  an  hour  or  so,  and 
if  the  water  is  tepid    so  much  the 


better.  Some  flowers,  like  Pop- 
pies,  Stcphanotis,   Convolvulus  and 

some  Campanulas,  need  a  little 
extra  care,  as  the  juice  sometimes 
solidifies  at  the  end  of  the  stalk, 
and  so  impedes  the  absorption  of 
water  into  the  tissues.  For  these 
and  similar  flowers  split  and  nit 
tlu-  ends  a  little  way  immediately 
before  putting  them  in  water,  when 
the  milkv  juice  exuded  is  washed 
away.  Lenten  looses,  Gaillardias 
and  some  perennial  Sunflowers  and 
Phloxes  are  very  often  unsatisfac- 
tory as  cut  flowers,  especially  the 
two  last  named,  as  anyone  looking 
at  the  cut-flower  section  of  a 
summer  flower  show  must  have 
noticed.  If  the  stalks  are  split  a 
good  way  up  immediately  before 
being  put  in  water,  and  the  whole 
of  the  split  portion  immersed,  the 
tendency  of  these  flowers  to  wither 
will  be  reduced,  and  sometimes 
they  will  last  as  long  as  anything 
else. 

It  is  the  llowers  with  woody 
stems  that  often  present  the  great- 
est difficulty — Lilac,  Guelder  Roses, 
Syringa,  flowering  Currant  (Ribes 
sanguineum),  May,  wild  Roses, 
etc.  In  addition  to  cutting  the 
ends  of  the  stalks  just  before 
putting  them  in  waiter,  some  re- 
commend in  such  eases  peeling  the 
bark  2  inches  from  the  end;  others 
slitting  the  stems  a  little  way  up  ; 
others  loosening  the  bark  without 
removing  it  ;  and  others  cutting  off 
the  ends  with  a  long,  slanting  cut. 
All  these  devices  are  more  or  less 
effectual,  some  answering  better 
with  one  thing  and  some  .  with 
another.  This  has  to  be  learned 
by  experience.  Some  water  plants, 
too,  are  very  difficult  to  keep  alive 
when  cut.  Our  English  Horse- 
tails and  some  of  the  tall  Water 
Reeds  will  only  keep  well  in  water 
if  several  inches  of  the  stem  are 
immersed  and  little  notches  made 
along  the  immersed  portion — one 
notch  in  the  upper  part  of  each 
inter-nodal  portion — so  as  to  let 
the  whole  stem  be  filled  with 
water. 

Changing  the  water  every  dav 
helps  to  preserve  the  flowers  in 
beauty,  and  is  advisable; in  the  in- 
terests of  the  health  of  the  house- 
hold. The  water  very  soon  teems 
with  infusoria,  and  these  rapidly 
set  up  decay  in  the  cut  ends  of 
the  stems.  It  is  often  possible  to 
change  the  water  without  disar- 
ranging the  flowers  ;  while  certain 
floral  contrivances  as  wide,  open 
bowls  permit  of  the  flowers  being 
taken  out  en  bloc  and  the  bowl 
emptied  and  refilled.  With  very 
choice  and  scarce  flowers  it  is 
worth  while  again  cutting  off  the 
ends  of  the  stalks  at  the  same 
time.     Various  things  are  sold  to 


put  in  the  water  to  make  cut 
flowers  last  longer,  possibly  by 
arresting  putrefaction.  A  tea 
spoonful  of  Condy's  Fluid  to  a 
pint  of  water  is  probably  as  good 
as  any  of  these. — "  The  Garden." 


Garden  Labels. 


(From  "The  Bark  and  Country.") 

The  problem  of  labelling  trees 
after  they  have  reached  a  consider- 
able size  is  simpler  than  that  of 
labelling  other  plants.  I  have 
studied  the  subject  very  carefully 
in  this  country  and  abroad  and, 
much  as  I  like  the  geographic 
label,  bearing  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  lettering  a  map  of  the 
world,  marked  in  color  to  indicate 
the  range  of  the  tree.  I  have  not 
found  any  may)  which  is  capable 
of.  being  reproduced  so  as  to  stand 
our  rigorous  climate,  though  in 
south-central  Europe  such  labels 
are  successfully  used.  The  cost  of 
maiding  them  is  also  a  more  ex- 
pensive item  with  us  than  on  the 
other  side,  but  1  believe  that  a 
simple  map  of  the  world  could  be 
transferred  to  a  graniteware  ena- 
mel by  the  use  of  transfer  paper, 
such  as  the  manufacturers  of  gran- 
iteware use  for  putting  their  own 
lettering  on  their  goods.  We 
make  use  of  an  elliptical  label,  cast 
of  the  zinc  allov  known  as  white 
bronze.  Labels  of  this  kind  are 
rather  expensive,  costing  from  65 
to  75  cents,  as  I  recall  it,  for  the 
sizes  that  we  use,  namely,  5)%  x  3% 
and  8  x  4%,  the  smaller  curved  to 
a  radius  of  12  inches  and  the  larger 
to  a  radius  of  15  inches,  so  as  to 
adapt  them  to  the  size  of  trees 
upon  which  they  are  likely  to  be 
used.  The  lettering  is  raised,  and, 
if  wished,  can  be  brought  into  con- 
trast with  the  rest  of  the  label, 
either  by  painting  over  the  body 
of  the  label,  leaving  the  letters 
clean,  but  in  different  color,  or  by 
leaving  the  body  unpainted  and 
painting  over  the  tops  of  the  let- 
ters. We  fasten  them  by  smooth 
brass  escutcheon  pins  about  an  inch 
long  (short  enough  so  that  thev 
mav  draw  as  the  expansion  of  the 
tree  pushes  the  label  out),  and  the 
pins  are  placed  through  two  holes 
in  a  vertical  line. 

All  plants  too  small  for  a  label 
of  this  kind  have  to  be  marked, 
either  by  labels  stuck  into  the 
ground,  or  twisted  about  or  wired 
on  to  the  plant.  For  the  former, 
which  we  make  extensive  use  of  in 
herbaceous  beds  and  the  like,  and 
also  in  front  of  some  trees  and 
shrubs,  we  employ  a  label  stamped 
out  of  sheet  zinc,  about  ten  Inches 
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long.  On  this  we  write  with  a 
dilute  solution  ol  platinum  tetra- 
chloride, which,  though  more  ex- 
pensive than  the  other  inKs  which 
may  be  used  on  zinc,  is  more  per- 
manent. The  zinc  is  thoroughly 
polished  off  to  remove  all  trace  of 
grease  before  writting,  and  is  then 
K-iped  over  with  a  Very  slightly 
aily  rag  afterward,  to  turn  water 
quickly. 

For  small  labels,  which  are 
iastened  to  the  tree  or  shrub,  1 
have  no  doubt  that  thin  copper 
labels,  written  on  with  a  stylet 
>ver  a  soft  surface,  so  that  the 
writing  is  indented,  instead  of  be- 
ing colored,  are  the  most  success- 
ful, but  a  zinc  label  written  on 
with  platinum  tetrachloride  may 
be  similarly  used.  These  labels 
ire  in  the  form  of  very  narrow 
triangles,  tapering  from,  say,  one 
inch  or  less  to  a  point,  in  length 
jf,  say,  six  inches,  and  the  smaller 
end  is  coiled  round  and  round  one 
i>f  the  twigs.  Labels  of  this  kind, 
however,  are  not  suited  to  display 
purposes,  and  for  displav  purposes 
we  use  a  quadrangular  label,  with 
the  angles  shaped  to  taste,  and 
measuring  about  2x3  inches,  on 
which  the  data  are  written  in 
platinum  tetrachloride,  while  the 
label  is  hung  by  a  copper  wire 
very  looselv  twisted  on  to  a  twig. 
No  labels  of  this  kind,  however, 
can  be  expected  to  remain  very 
long  in  position.  They  require 
constaot  care.  Either  the  electri- 
cal action  set  up  wears  the  copper 
or  the  rim  of  the  hole  in  the  label 
through  which  the  coppoer  wire  is 
passed  or  the  label  is  neglected 
long  enough  to  pinch  and  ampu- 
tate the  twig,  but  with  reasonable 
care  thev  are  more  likely  to  re- 
main in  place  than  labels  stuck  in 
the  ground  in  front  of  the  shrub. 

I  have  tried  celluloid  and  a 
varietv  of  other  labels,  but  do  not 
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think  th.it  any  of  them  compare 
with  these  zinc  alloy  and  sheet 
zinc  labels,  and  yet,  as  you  can 
see  from  what  I  have  said,  these 
labels  are  by  no  means  all  that 
one  could  wish. 

I  ought  to  say  that  in  Kew  they 
use  sheet  lead  labels  for  these  pur- 
poses, the  label  being  of  an  appro- 
priate size  and  of  sheet  lead  about 
one-eighth  inch  thick,  in  which, 
with  steel  punches,  they  stamp  the 
desired  lettering.  These  labels  are 
nailed  by  a  single  nail  on  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  or  hung  to 
branches  by  a  wire,  as  with  the 
zinc  labels  that  I  have  spoken  of. 
The  indented  letters  are  filled  up 
with  white  lead  or  something  of 
the  kind  to  make  them  easily 
legible. 

Objections  have  been  found  to 
the  greater  number  of  garden 
labels.  The  cheap,  thin  wooden 
ones  soon  rot,  and  the  writing  be- 
comes indistinct.  The  compensa- 
tion forced  upon  the  gardener  for 
this,  however,  is  the  necessity  oi 
frequeot  renewal,  and  the  practice 
he  thus  gains  in  writing  and  learn- 
ing plant  names. 

The  manv  forms  of  indestructible 
labels  are  either  too  difficult  to 
prepare,  or  if  made  by  others, 
they  are  too  expensive.  Cast  iron 
ones  have  been  used  in  many  pub- 
lic and  private  gardens,  but  they 
are  bad  in  many  ways — they  are 
deaf,  they  get  in  the  way  of  the 
mower  and  the  scythe,  or  are  hid- 
den by  grass,  they  corrode  in 
time,  and  even  become  targets  for 
stone-throwing  boys.  I  have  known 
them  to  be  changed  and  thrown 
around  over  a  wide  area  by  the 
mischievous  urchins.  Fortunately, 
the  collection  in  which  this  hap- 
pened had  a  gardener  in  charge 
who  had  a  wide  experience,  and 
who,  in  addition  to  the  iron 
tallies,  has  a  systematic  system 
of  zinc  labels  which  were  tacked 
to  the  trees,  wound  around  small 
shrubs,  or  stuck  in  the  ground  for 
herbs. 

For  durability,  cheapness,  and 
usefulness,  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
zinc  label  can  be  improved  upon. 
Its  general  utility  is  all  that  can 
be  desired,  for  thin  sheet  zinc  can 
be  had  of  most  hardware  men, 
plumbers,  and  metal  workers,  and 
cut  in  any  shape — the  simpler  the 
better.  For  general  purposes 
strips  may  be  cut  in  the  manner 
above  of  any  size,  thus  making 
two  labels,  which  may  either  be 
stuck  in  the  ground,  have  their 
thin  ends  lapped  around  a  twig  or 
branch,  or  the  strips  may  be  used 
uncut,  and  when     written  upon, 


rivetted  to  a  foot  of  telegraph 
wire,  and  form  a  cheap  T-shaped 
label. 

There  are  different  ways  of  mark- 
ing these.  Probably  the  best  for 
public  parks,  where  conspicuous- 
ness  is  required  is  first  to  paint 
the  zinc  black,  and  then  have  a 
painter  letter  them  in  white.  Vari- 
ous indelible  pencils  and  inks  are 
also  used  for  writing  on  zinc,  one 
of  the  simplest  of  which  is  made 
by  dissolving  a  few  grains  of  co- 
balt (salts)  in  water.  This  can 
be  written  with  a  clean  pen, 
and  probably  has  some  magnetic- 
action  on  the  zinc  which  leaves  an 
indelible  impression.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  avoid  blotting  by 
simply  laying  the  written  labels 
up  to  dry. 

Such  writing  will  be  legible 
after  several  years'  use  in  the 
ground,  but  whatever  label  is, used 
nothing  should  prevent  the  neces- 
sary annual  overhauling. — James 
MaePherson. 
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The  Garden  Fireheap. 

—  Its  Value  as  a  Fertiliser.  — 
It  is  uot  every  gardener  who 
realises  the  real  value  of  the  ash, 
charcoal,  etc.,  that  are  made  by 
a  fire  where  all  sorts  of  stuff  is 
burnt.  Some  gardens  are  situated 
where  it  is  not  possible  to  keep  a 
fire  burning,  but  there  is  a  large 
number  where  it  could  be  done. 
During  the  wioter,  if  all  the  prim- 
ings of  shrubs  and  fruit  trees  as 
well  as  the  rubbish  were  burnt  it 
would  be  found  very  useful.  After 
burning  a  good  heap  it  should  be 
opened,  and  all  good  lumps  of 
charcoal  raked  out  and  put  in  a 
corner  where  it  can  be  kept  for 
future  use.  If  it  is  hot  it  should 
have  water  poured  over  it,  as  when 
it  comes  in  contact  with  the  air 
it  will  gradually  crumble  into  a 
white  dust,  but  being  damped  will 
prevent  this.  The  rest  of  the 
heap  comes  in  for  a  number  of 
purposes. 

In  gardens  where  the  land  is 
light  sandy  or  gravelly  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  add  this  material, 
but  in  wet,  low  gardens  or  where 
the  soil  is  rather  clayer,  it  is  in- 
valuable. Spread  it  with  a  shovel 
over   ground  where  onions  will  be 


sown  or  planted  out,  or  after 
they  are  well  up  in  the  drills  ;  it 
could  be  sown  over  and  worked  in 
with  the  hoe. 

For  plant  potting  it  is  also 
useful.  If  fine  charcoal  from  a 
rireheap,  with  some  of  the  white 
ash  taken  away  were  mixed  with 
potting  soil  instead  of  so  much 
silver-sand,  it  would  be  cheaper 
and  better  for  the  plants.  Clean 
sand  is  rather  costly  by  the  time 
it  reaches  the  potting  shed,  and 
what  is  there  in  sand  after  all. 
Of  course  it  is  recpiired  for  a  good 
many  tender  plants,  and  is  useful 
for  striking  cuttings  of  different 
things,  but  there  are  also  many 
things  that  will  do  just  as  well 
without  it. 

 *  , 

Liquid  Manure  Barrel. 


When  selecting  a  barrel  for  mix- 
ing liquid  manure  in,  care  should 
of  course  be  taken  to  see  that  it  is 
thoroughly  sound  throughout. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  give  it  a 
couple  of  coats  of  waterproof  paint 
inside  and  out — some  .  people  prefer 
to  fit  it  with  a  spigot  on  the  side 
close  to  the  bottom.  It  will  add 
much    to    the    usefulness   of  the 


barrel  if  the  bottom  is  reinforced 

or  strengthened  with  a  coating  of 
cement,  which  will  probaibly  have 
to  be  done  sooner  ot  later,  as  bar- 
rels used  for  this  purpose  are  prone 
to  decay,  but  properly  cared  for 
will  last  for  years.  It  wlill  be 
found  much  easier  to  do  it  while 
the  barrel  is  sound  and  good  than 
after  the  bottom  is  on  the  point  of 
falling  out.  Use  a  mixture  of  three, 
parts  sharp  sand  to  one  of  cement, 
mix  with  water,  using  it  quite 
©tiff,  and  place  about  an  inch  in 
the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  tamping 
it  down  until  the  water  rises  to 
the  surface  ;  when  set,  but  before 
it  becomes  dry,  give  a  second  coat 
of  clear  cement,  bringing  it  well  up 
around  the  sides  and  about  the 
spigot,  if  a  wooden  one  is  used, 
but  not  about  an  iron  one. 

In  using  the  barrel  place  clean 
straw  in  the  bottom — enough  to 
come  up  above  the  spigot — (and  fill 
with  manure  to  the  top  and  then 
with  water.  The  barrel  should 
be  placed  in  a  convenient  place, 
and  on  a  support  high  enough  to 
set  a  watering  pot  under  the 
spigot.  The  bottom  of  the  barrel 
should  not  rest  directly  on  the 
box,  or  whatever  is  used  to  sup- 
port it,  but  have  three  or  four 
tiles  inserted  under  the  rim  of  the 
bottom  ;  .this  allows  the  air  to  cir- 
culate under,  and  prevents  the  de- 
cay, and  if  the  manure  barrel  is 
kept  in  order  from  year  to  year, 
it  is  ready  for  use  in  the  spring, 
and  there  is  that  much  less  to  do 
and  provide,  and  the  cost  of  a 
barrel  saved  will  buy  a  new  rose, 
or  some  other  desired  plant. 
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On  Orchard  Harness. 


By  L.  J.  Wicks,  of  Balhannah. 


The  advantages  of  the  patent 
"Orchard  "  Harness  are  so  obvious 
that  it  is  almost  superfluous  to 
mention  them. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  evident  that 
no  matter  how  short  a  horse  may 
turn  he  cannot  get  his  foot  over  a 
trace,  nor  get  entangled  in  any 
way  in  his  harness.  Shorter  turn- 
ings are  therefore  possible  ;  and, 
since  the  horse  is  generally  be- 
tween two  and  three  feet  nearer 
his  work  than  is  practicable  with 
ordinary  harness,  he  is  much 
more  under  control,  and  can  even 
be  turned  so  short  as  to  pass  the 
implement  he  is  pulling,  within  a 
couple  of  feet. 

In  consequence  of  these  facts  the 
driver  can  do  better  work,  and 
has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  the  lifting  of  a  hook  will  ef- 
fectually disconnect  the  horse 
from  the  work,  leaving  him  quite 
free,  with  no  traces  to  be  hung  to 
backhands,  or  left  to  dangle  from 
the  hames. 

Bv  far  the  most  important  ad- 
vantage to  be  derived  from  the  use 
of  the  harness,  however,  is  the  im- 
mense saving  effected — directly,  in 
fruit,  which  would  otherwise  be 
torn  from  the  trees  in  the  course 


of  a  season's  cultivating,  with  the 
old  harness  ;  and,  indirectly,  in  the 
saving  of  fruit  spurs  which  are 
constantly  meeting  a  similar  fate. 

Every  orchardist  knows  only  too 
well,  the  feeling  of  helpless  wrath, 
as  he  has  watched  a  beautifully 
spurred  branch  pass  under  the  drag 
chains  near  the  collar  and,  before 
the  team  can  be  stopped,  emerge 
from  the  angle  caused  by  the  join- 
ing of  trace  and  swinglebar,  a 
hopeless  wreck. 

With  the  introduction  of  the 
Orchard  Harness  all  this  is  altered, 
and  the  horse  can  do  no  more 
damage  in  brushing  past  trees 
than  if  he  were  quite  free  of  all 
harness. 

Another  point,  worthy  of  men- 
tion, will  be  of  particular  interest 
to  the  Hills  market  gardener,  is 
that  the  harness  makes  a  splendid 
double  trollv  set,  the  bar  making 
a  splendid  breeching  for  coming 
down  long  hills,  a  short  chain 
about  one  to  two  feet  in  length, 
being  all  that  is  necessary  to  at- 
tach it  to  the  trolley  ;  and  the  old 
swingle-bars  may  be  taken  off  and 
hung  up. 

Used  as  a  leading  set  it  is  even 
more  valuable,  as   all   that  is  ne- 


cessary is  one  light  two  horse 
swingle-bar  attached  to  the  pole 
with  a  couple  of  feet  of  chain 
from  swinglebar  to  harness.  This 
brings  the  leaders  several  feet 
nearer  the  driver,  thus  giving  him 
better  control  ;  while,  at  water- 
troughs,  bv  lifting  two  hooks,  the 
leaders  can  be  swung  clear  of  the 
team,  giving  the  pole  horses  access 
to  the  water. 

Just  a  word  in  connection  with 
the  use  of  the  harness  in  actual 
orchard  practice. 

The  draught  of  many  of  our 
implements  is  arranged  very  near 
the  ground,  and,  if  too  short  a 
chain  be  used  to  couple  the  horses 
to  the  implement,  weight  will  be 
thrown  on  the  horse's  rump.  Care 
should  therefore  be  taken  to  see 
that  when  the  horse  is  pulling,  the 
harness  makes  a  straight  line  from 
the  point  of  connection  with  the 
hames,  right  through  to  the  im- 
plement being  drawn.  If  the  har- 
ness is  thus  nicely  adjusted  no 
harm  can  possibly  be  done  to  the 
horse,  and  it  must  become  a  con- 
stant source  of  pleasure  to  the 
user. 

In  conclusion,  the  article  has  cer- 
tainly passed  its  experimental 
stage,  as  several  sets  have  been  in 
constant  use  at  Balhannah  for 
nearly  two  years  ;  and  the  two 
original  sets  are  still  in  use  and 
highly  valued  by  the  owner. 
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Eruptive   Diseases,  or  "  Exanthema,"  or 
Orange  Trees  ir\  Attstralia. 


In  the  June  issue  oi  the  Vic- 
torian Journal  o\  Agriculture  Mr. 
C.  C.  Brittlebank,  Vegetable  Pa- 
thologist's Office,  writes  : — 

"  From  time  to  time  specimens 
of  diseased  oranges,  together  with 
their  leaves  and  branches,  have 
been  forwarded  to  the  office  of  the 
Vegetable  Pathologist,  with  a  re- 
quest that  a  determination  of  the 
disease  be  made,  and,  if  possible, 
a  remedy  suggested.  When  on  a 
recent  visit  to  the  capital  of  a 
sister  State,  a  request  was  made 
by  several  fruitgrowers  that  I 
should  visit  a  number  of  orange 
groves  in  which  an  unknown  dis- 
ease had  appeared,  as  this  was 
causing  serious  trouble  to  the 
growers,  so  much  so  that  they 
intended  to  grub  out  their  trees  if 
relief  could  not  be  obtained.  Dur- 
ing this  interview  1  was  informed 
that  they  could  not  obtain  , my  in- 
formation as  to  the  cause  or  con- 
trol of  the  disease.     A    visit  was 


paid  to  the  district  and  an  exam- 
ination of  the  diseased  trees  made. 
This,  together  with  the  knowledge 
gained  from  specimens  forwarded 
to  Melbourne,  soon  convinced  me 
that  the  trouble  was  physiological, 
and  not  due  to  any  special  fungi. 

—  Description  of  the  Disease.  — 
A  most  striking  feature  of  this 
disease  is  the  general  healthy  ap- 
pearance of  the  trees,  the  leaves 
of  which  are  of  a  beautiful  dark- 
green,  and  frequently  nearly  twice 
the  normal  size.,  ,  This  apparent 
symptom  of  health  is  followed  by 
a  'yellowing  of  the  young  tender 
shoots,  from  which  the  leaves  fall. 
Soon  after,  or  concurrent  with  the 
fall  of  the  leaves,  the  shoots  turn 
reddish-brown,  owing  to  the  mid- 
dle layers  of  the  bark  becoming 
engorged  with  a  resin-like  sub- 
stance. Twigs  affected  as  des- 
cribed die  back  for  a  length  of 
from  6  to  12  inches.  Numerous 
bushy  twigs  arise  from  the  smaller 


branches,  these,  however,  soon  die 
away,  giving  the  characteristic  ap- 
pearance to  diseased  trees.  When 
a  number  of  affected  shoots  are 
borne  on  a  larger  branch  the  bark 
of  the  latter  is  often  blistered, 
split,  and  ruptured  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  injured  portions 
become  almost  continent.  From 
these  injuries  a  hard  rusty-coloured 
resin-like  gum  exudes  ;  this  granu- 
lates on  the  edges  of  the  injuries 
and  does  not  run  or  collect  in 
tears,  as  in  some  other  citrus  dis- 
eases. 

An  examination  of  the  bark 
shows  that  the  actual  ruptures  do 
not  extend  into  the  cambium  or 
sap  wood,  but  generally  only  affect 
the  middle  layer  of  the  bark  out- 
wards. However,  beneath  the  rup- 
tures numerous  minute  Rurn 
pockets  are  formed  in  the  sapwood 
directly  beneath  the  ruptures. 
These  appear  as  clear  glass-like 
specks,  if  a  shaving  be  removed 
and  held  against  the  light.  ,  Some- 
times even  before  the  tree  shows 
any  sign  of  disease  in  leaf  or 
shoot,  it  can  be  detected  by  the 
pale  unhealthy  colour  of  the  fruit, 
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jvhich  often  falls  before  becoming 
nature.  Oranges  borne  on  affect- 
ed branches  are  frequently  stained 
6y  the  reddish-brown  exudation 
vhich  hardens  the  skin,  causing 
hem  to  split  or  crack.  In  some 
nstances  the  diseased  fruit  be- 
:omes  quite  hard,  and  in  others 
t  falls  early.  Even  those  which 
•emain  ripen  prematurely,  and  are 
>f  a  pale-greenish-lemon  yellow, 
md  quite  insipid  to  taste,  as  are 
Jso  the  green  immature  oranges. 

—  Nature  of  Soil  in  Affected 
Areas.  — 

As  nearly  all  soils  are  deter- 
nined  by  the  nature  of  the  under- 
ving  geological  formation,  and  as 
the  main  mass  is  composed  almost 
mtireb-  of  siliceous  sandstone,  this 
s  broken  down  and  is  then  washed 
rom  the  higher  levels,  and  de- 
posited on  the  lower  slopes  at  the 
ioot  of  the  hills.  From  the  na- 
ture of  its  source  and  deposition 
t  is,  as  would  be  expected,  of  a 
light  porous  nature.  As  this  soil 
was  being  formed,  more  or  less 
vegetable  matter  was  brought 
down  and  mixed  through  it,  but 
this  would  be,  comparatively 
speaking,  quickly  removed,  more 
especiallv  if  the  surface  soil  be 
kept  free  from  plant  growth. 

Several  of  the  orange  groves  are 
on  this  type  of  soil,  some  of  these 
were  planted  many  years  ago,  and 
as  a  consequence  they  have  with- 
drawn a  large  quantity  of  the 
available  plant  food  within  their 
reach. 

Even  in  the  area  of  a  single 
plantation  the  deficiencies  of  plant 
food  in  the  soil  vary  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  affecting  both  the 
growth  and  vield  of  the  trees. 
Generallv  speaking  this  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  fertile  sources  of 
trouble  as  the  weakened  vitality 
and  starved  condition  of  the  trees 
lay  them  open  to  attack  from 
various  citrus  diseases.  So  far  as 
I  could  ascertain  no  manure,  with 
the  exception  of  bone-dust,  had 
been   used   in    the    affected  area. 
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That  this  disease  is  more  preva- 
lent in  those  areas  which  are  of 
a  dry  porous  nature  and  in  which 
there  is  a  lack  of  organic  matter 
is  easily  seen.  Trees  growing  in 
a  more  retentive  soil  axe  in  this 
case  not  affected  with  "  Exan- 
thema," although  they  may  be, 
and  often  are,  attacked  by  collar- 
rot  and  other  diseases.  All  the 
evidence  collected  in  the  field 
points  to  the  lack  of  organic  mat- 
ter and  an  open  porous  sandy 
soil  being  the  chief  factors  in 
causing  this  trouble. 

—  Methods  Suggested  for  the 
Control  of  the  Disease.  — 

Such  being  the  case  methods 
must  be  adopted  which  will  render 
the  soil  more  retentive  of  moisture 
and  at  the  same  time  supply  food 
for  the  trees.  Ploughing  in  green 
crops  of  oats,  barley,  rye,  or 
wheat,  which  have  been  previously 
manured  with  superphosphates 
should  be  used  sparingly,  if  at  all, 
on  the  diseased  areas,  as  they  ap- 
pear to  have  a  deleterious  effect 
upon  the  trees.  Discretion  must 
be  left  to  the  growers  as  to  the 
best  method  of  cultivation  and 
crop  suited  to  the  district. 

Care  should  also  be  taken  that 
no  bud  wood  be  taken  from  trees 
which  have  been  affected,  as  they 
might  possibly  be  more  susceptible 
if  placed  under  favorable  condi- 
tions for  the  development  of  the 
trouble. 

The  conditions  favouring  the  de- 
velopment of  the  disease  are  : — i. 
Porous  light  deep,  coarse  or  sandy 
soil,  lacking  organic  matter,  and 
which  quickly  dries  out  after  rain. 
2.  Continued  drought  followed  by 
heaVy  rain.  3.  Large  amounts  of 
nitrogenous  manures. 

Illustrations  of  various  phases 
of  the  disease  accompany  the 
above  article  in  the  Victorian 
Journal  of  June  last. 

 ♦  ■ 

Interstate  Band  Contest  for 
Adelaide. 

Arrangements  have  beta  made  by 
the  Band  Association  of  South  Aus- 
tralia, to  hold  an  Interstate  Band 
(Contest  in  Adelaide,  in  May  next,  who 
have  already  received  promise  of 
support  from  a  number  of  the  best 
contesting  bands  from  the  other 
states,  providing  sufficient  induce- 
ment is  offered  in  the  way  of  prize 
money. 

The  Association!  purposei  offering 
CI 50  as  a  first  prize  for  A  grade 
Bands,  and  £.">0  first  prize  for  B  grade 
Bands.      The  total    amounts  of  prize 


money  for  Selections,  Quickstep  and 
Solo  items  will  be  £350. 

It  is  proposed  to  geti  one  of  the 
best  judges  from  England  to  adjudi- 
cate, and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
services  of  that  Prince  of  Adjudicators 
J  as.  Ord  Hume,  will  be  obtained. 

At  least  £500  will  be  required  to 
cany  out  the  Contest,  and  to  raise 
the  balance  of  the  money  the  Associa- 
tion have  arranged  a  scheme  that 
should  appeal  to  everyone  in  this 
laudable  object. 

Rtegistered  copyright  coupons  are 
being  issued  to  'the  valaa  of  1/-, 
5/-,  10/-  and  20/-  each.  Such  coupons 
are  interchangeable  for  admission 
tickets  to  their  full  face  value  when 
the  contest  takes  place,  so  that  those 
who  buy  coupons  will  receive  the  full 
value  of  their  money. 

This  should  appeal  especially  to 
business  people,  as  a  contest  held  in 
Adelaide  would  mean  a  great  deal  to 
them.  It  is  estimated  that  during  the 
contest  at  Ballarat,  at  least  £50,000 
is  spent  during  the  month.  It  would 
also  be  a  splendid  advertisement  for 
the  State.  Members  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  the  affiliated  bands  have 
undertaken  to  sell  the  coupons,  and 
it  is  hoped)  the  public  will  respond 
heartily,  and  make  it  possible  to 
carry  out  this  contest. 

Full  particulars  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Band  As- 
sociation, Mr.  R.  W.  T.  CorrelL'at  140 
Rundle  Street,  Adelaide. 

 ♦  ■ 

The  attention  of  our  readers  is 
drawn  to  the  fact  that  Inrome  Tax 
Returns  are  due  on  or  before  the  1st 
February,  except  those  of  farmers 
only,  which  are  due  on  or  before  the 
1st  May.  Forms  of  returns  are  to  be 
had  at  all  Post  Offices.  Postages 
must  be  prepaid  in  every  instance. 
Fines  and  interest  are  imposed  by 
Act  upon  assessments  of  late  returns, 
and  no  remission  can  be  made  of  same. 
Returns  must  be  signed  by  the  tax- 
payer. No  agent  or  attorney  can 
sign  returns  for  principals  resident  in 
this  State. 
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Plan  of  Orchards. 


Thi'  following  notes  on  this  im- 
portant matter  are  from  an  article 
on  Planting  an  Apple  Orchard  in 
the  \  ictorian  Journal  of  Agricul- 
ture : — 

An  orchard  should  he  so 
planned  out  in  sections  as  to 
insure  the  most  economical  advan- 
tages in  working  as  well  as  to 
secure  interpollinating  influences. 
The  varieties  blooming  about  the 
same  time  should  occupy  either 
adjacent  sections,  or  two  or  three 
rows  of  the  one  you  wish  to  pre- 
dominate should  intervene  between 
two  rows  of  another  variety.  By 
this  means  interpollination  can 
take  place  and  when  spraying  and 
picking  come  round  they  cti«  be 
carried  out  with  greater  facility 
than  would  otherwise,  be  the  case. 

To  secure  success  eventually, 
every  tree  should  each  year  record 
at  least  standard  progress,  so  that 
when  the  orchard  comes  into  bear- 
ing the  owner  will  have,  as  far  as 
possible,  trees  of  uniform  site, 
vigor,  and  reproductive  capability. 
We  cannot  but  expect  a  few  weak- 
lings amongst  some  hundreds  of 
trees  not  thriving,  but  these  be- 
beginning  of  the  young  tree's  life 
it  had  to  undergo  two  serious 
operations — one  of  root-grafting, 
the  other  of  budding.  If  any  of 
these  weaklings  should  prove  un- 
responsive to  special  treatment 
during  the  first  couple  of  vears 
they  must  be  replaced  by  more 
vigorous  ones  of  the  same  vari- 
eties. There  are  other  causes  for 
trees  not  thriv,ng,  but  these  be- 
come local  problems,  due,  prob- 
ably, to  local  conditions,  and 
must  be  solved  by  each  individual 
grower  for  himself. 

Every  orchardist  should  aim  at 
raising  such  a  tree,  as  will  be  cap- 
able, on  its  coming  to  maturity, 
of  giving  the  maximum  return,  so 
that  during  its  early  life  its  poten- 
tiality should  be  considered,  its 
health  conserved,  and  its  frame 
developed  to  this  end. 

—  Cultivation.  — 

In  the  spring  succeeding  plant- 
ing plough  away  from  the  trees 
six  or  eight  inches  deep.  Plough 
not  deep  enough  to  injure  the 
roots  when  near  the  tree,  increas- 
ing the  depth  as  you  get  free  from 
the  roots.  This  method  tends  to 
establish  a  deep  root-system,  and 
prevents  injury  later  on.  The 
whole  of  the  i  orchard  need  not  be 
ploughed,  but  a  strip  about  four 
feet  wide  on  each  side  of  the  trees, 
as  this  is  sufficient  for  root  ex- 
tension the  first  year.     To  allow 


of  further  feeding  area  for  the 
roots  the  width  •  of  this  strip 
must  be  increased,  each  succeeding 
year,  by  a  couple  of  furrows  on 
each  side.  The  young  irees  will 
require  thorough  cultivation  at  re- 
gular intervals  during  summer,  so 
as  to  maintain  normal  grov\yh. 
in  autumn  plough  somewhat  deeper 
and  up  to  the  trees,  and  leave  it 
in  a  rough  state,  to  permit  |<)f  the 
ameliorating  iuiluences  of  winds, 
rains,  and  lrosts. 

V  arying  the  depth  of  ploughing 
in  autumn  and  spring  enables  the 
grower  to  maintain  the  same 
depth  of  cultivation  throughout 
plant  file,  besides  obviating  the  for- 
mation of  a  plough  pan  caused  by 
constantly  ploughing  to  the  same 
depth.  The  top  soil  is  continually 
imbibing  nourishment  and  mois- 
ture from  above,  and  the  interven- 
tion of  a  plough  pan  prevents  the 
access  of  these  to  the  root-system 
of  the  trees.  The  plough  pan 
also  interferes  with  the  inter- 
change of  heat  that  is  constantly 
taking  place  between  the  surface 
and  subsoil. 

Cultivation  of  the  young  orchard 
must  not  be  overdone.  All  that 
is  necessary  is  to  Keep  the  trees 
growing  continuously,  and  moder- 
ately vigorously,  during  the  period 
of  active  growth,  if  tne|  trees  are 
making  too  rapid  growth  cultiva- 
tion must  cease,  as  strong  wood 
growth  one  year  gives  subsequent- 
ly small  fruit  crop.  In  order  to 
permit  the  leaves  to  ripen  cultiva- 
tion should  cease  two  or  three 
weeks  preceding  the  occurrence  of 
lrosts. 

There  is  a  period  in  the  bud's 
growth  when  it  is  waiting  for 
food  necessary  to  define  its  charac- 
ter. Any  stimulation  to  the  roots 
due  to  cultivation  or  other  causes 
at  this  time  will  drive  it  into 
wood  growth.  The  lowering  of 
food  supply  by  the  stoppage  oi 
cultivation  or  by  cultivating  so  as 
to  dry  out  the  moisture  modifies 
sap  flow,  and  thus  causes  leaves 
to  ripen,  and  form  fruit  buds. 
When  sap  is.  elaborated  to  form 
fruit  buds  there  is  little  moisture 
in  the  soil.  So,  by  intelligent  cul- 
tivation spur  formation  can  be 
controlled  .  to  a  great  extent,  and 
trees  that  are  making  abnormal 
growth  can  be  brought  into  bear- 
ing. 

When  once  trees  are  bearing  cul- 
tivation should  be  increased,  for 
the  production  of  a  crop  entails  a 
dual  function  on  the  part  of  each 
bud,  viz.,  the  supply  of  nourish- 
ment necessary  to  the  development 
of  its  fruit,  and  the  production 
and  maturing  of  a  fresh  fruit  bud 


to  bear  fruit  the  succeeding  year. 
In  order  that  the  buds  may  be 
able  to  perform  these  functions 
thoroughly  they  must  have  plenty 
of  food,  and  therefore  the  plant- 
iood  inherent  in  the  soil  must,  by 
cultivation,  be  rendered  available 
lor  the  roots  to , take  up. 

No  portion  oi  the  orchard 
should  remain  untilled.  By  means 
of  a  false  head  to  the  plough  and 
a  long  chain  the  ploughing  can  be 
done  right  up  to  the  trees  in  most 
cases.  What  cannot  be  done  this 
way  must  be  accomplished  by 
hand.  { The  use  of  i  "Orchard  "  Har- 
ness, referred  to  by  Mr.  Wicks  else- 
where in  this  issue  does  away  with 
any  necessity  for  hand  work.  Ed. 
t>.  &  V.)  During  summer  the  surface 
soil  should  be  kept  in  as  fine  a 
serve  the  moisture.  Tne  smaller  the 
state  of  tilth  as  possible  to  con- 
particles  ol  soil  can  be  rendered  the 
greater  the  capillary  attraction, 
and  the  iflms  oi  moisture  sur- 
rounding these  particles  reduce  the 
plant-lood  to  a  soluble  state  by 
which  the  roots  are  enabled  to 
obtain  nourishment  for  the  wood 
and  buds  above. 

When  the  orchard  is  young, 
growers  are  often  found  producing 
cereal  crops  between  the  trees. 
This  is  a  great  mistake.  An  or- 
dinary crop  of  hay  is  computed  to 
take  about  300  tons  of  moisture 
out  of  an  acre  ;  and  as  this  hay  is 
cut  off  in  late  spring  the  fruit 
trees  begin  their  summer  in  a  dryl 
and  thirsty  soil.  Owing  to  the 
want  of  moisture  the  food  that  is 
in  the  soil  is  unavailable  to  the 
roots  of  the  trees.  If  the  orchard- 
ist must  grow  something,  a  few 
rows  of  potatoes  or  strawberries 
or  other  crop  that  will  require 
summer  tillage  may  be  grown, 
but  at  such  a  distance   from  the 


Important  to  Fruitgrowers 


You  should  get  to  know  the  HAKVEV 
ORCHARD  PLOUGHS  and  CULTIVA- 
TORS.  No  more  Strips  to  Dig.  They 
get  right  under  the  trees. 

TH 10  "  NIELSEN  "  HORSEPOWER 
SPRAYER  has  proved  itself  in  actual 
use  the  best.  No  engine  to  get  out  of 
order.     The  turning  of  the   wheel  makes 

the  pressure. 

BiHli  thf  iiho\e  iiuplciiuMits  uiiiy  be 
inspected  in   the   City   on  application  to 

the  Agents. 

G.  A.  PREVOST  &  CO., 

STEAMSHIP      BUILDINGS,  (IURRD3 
STREET. 
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trees  as  not  to  interfere  with  their 
roots. 

The  primary  object,  that  of  es- 
tablishing an  orchard  profitable 
throughout  a  long  life,  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of.  Time  is  too 
short  to  rectifv  serious  errors  in 
the  establishment  of  an  orchard, 
so  do  not  woo  returns  from  catch 
crops,  probablv  at  the  expense  of 
votir  fruit  trees  hereafter.  Manv 
have  done  so,  and  wish  thev  had 
not. 

—  Manuring.  — 

As  a  rule  the  young  orchard 
requires,  if  anv,  but  little  manure. 
Tt  is  a  mistake  to  have  to  amend 
root  treatment  with  the  knife. 
All  the  srrower  wants  in  his  voung 
trees  is  standard  progress — even, 
moderate  growth.  Tf  his  trees 
are  not  doing  this  for  him  2cwt. 
of  bonedust  to  the  acre  wall  re- 
medy- matters.  But  when  Ms  trees 
come  into  bearing  thev  will  require 
liberal  and  intelligent  feeding-. 

Owincr  to  the  variability-  of  soils 
fven  in  the  same  orchard  it  would 
be  uspIpss  to  <rivp  here  anv  special 
treatment    for    anv  one     orchard . 

*Php  (TOWPr  must   st"dv   c1os»li-  the 

behaviour  of  his  trees,  the  sur- 
rounding circumstances  that  mav 
modify-  ttipir  oTowth  or  t^pir  Vieor- 
itinr.  orid  fiv  px^erieuce — the  onlv 
infiliiKIp  <nv"rlp — determine  ^>nd  sirn- 

■*>  thei'r  r<"n"irpmpnts.       Hp  must 

understand  that  the  tree  renuires 
every  plpment  of  olant  L>~^  onrl 
soils  rirh  in  anv  onp  of  thpse  ele- 
ments in  an  available  form  are 
not  visibly  ^^r.c*r./*  i,,.  ;t,.  ~aji_ 
tion  in  an  artificial  form.  Tn  fact, 
onlv  those  constituents  in  which 

tl»e  SO''1  is  deficient  sh^'dd  bp  add- 
ed fn  rTip  form  of  fertilizers.  "Rv 
♦|ip  soil's  /lefiripnrv  in  ant-  rtarti^n- 
lar  ron«-t.;tiipr.t  u_  of  course,  meant, 
when  th^t  constituent  is  unavail- 
able  to  the  olant. 

Concentrated  fertilizers  though 
strono-  in  chemical  miantities 
ts»ckin»r  in  physical  action,  and 
'honld  be  regarded  onlv  n s  supplc- 
wntarv  to  thorough  tillage  ami 
Teen-manuring. 

The  incorporation  of  orga"i< 
natter  with  the  soil,  as  in  the 
i*ase  of  "Teen-rrtfinnrinrr,  amelior- 
ates its  r,nvsica1  condition.  Tt  iu- 
liv-rrr-  thp  wirmth  ^nd  moisture 
»f  thp  soil  altprs  its  mp~haniea1 
j  onstitution.  and  renders  it  in  a 
,>et*pr  s+ate  for  thp  appropriation 
\4  food  bv  th,.  '-Innt. 

|  Lime  in  low  form  addd  to  the 
soil  has  nr.  merhinical  effect,  but 
ivhen  quicklime  is  added  at  the 
I  ate  of  lo  cwt.  to  the  acre  it  has 
(lechaniral  action  by  forming  ggscs 


and  causing  movement  and  air 
passages. 

As  nitrogenous  manures  supply 
mechanical  action  "bv  forming  gases 
it  follows  that  if,  in  the  earlv  life  of 
the  orchard,  trees  are  making  in- 
sufficient progress  this  constituent 
must  be  supplied  them.  The  aged 
tree,  also,  debilitated  through 
bearing,  is  more  responsive  to  ni- 
trogenous manures  than  to  any 
other  kind.  The  grower  can  teil 
when  his  trees  demand  this  parti- 
cular food  by  their  pale,  sickly 
leaves,  and  weak  wood-growth. 
Trees  grown  on  soils  rich  in  ni- 
trogen have  dark  green  foliage 
which  thev  retain  late  into  the 
autumn.  Anv  deficiency  in  this  re- 
spect in  the  soil  can  be  readily 
amended  by  the  application  of 
farmvard  or  green-manuring. 

—  ♦  — 

Drying  Fruit — for  Amateurs. 


—  To  Dry  Apricots  and  Peaches. 
\pricots  for  drying  should  be  fullv 

ripe,  but  not  soft  enough  to  be 
mushy  j  by  the  use  of  sulphur  an 
amber  -  colored  semi-translucent  fruit 
fs  obtained.  Pick  the  fruit  without 
bruising  :  pit  the  fruit  by  a  clean 
cut  completely  around  in  the  centre  ; 
do  not  cut  part  way  round,  and  then 
that  apart  —  a  clean-cut  edge  is  es- 
sential :  put  on  the  trays,  .vith  the 
skin  down,  or  with  the  cup  up.  as  it 
is  sometimes  described  :  s-W'ur.  and 
then  put  out  in  the  sun.  About  four 
days'  sunshine  wPl  finish  th  •  apricot". 
Apricots  will  yield  on  the  e.verasre 
J   ft),  of  dripd  fruit   to  5  tfe.  of  fresh. 

—To  Dry  Prunes.— 
Din  in  Ive  to  thin  and  crack  the  '■•kin 
which  facilitates  the  escape  of  moist 
lure  in  the  drying  process.  Tn  a 
large  cauldron  lve  is  trade  with  1  th. 
of  concentrated  lye  to  each  20  fallons 
of  water,  and  kept  boiling  hot  ;  or 
1  th.  of  washing  soda  to  ifWo  buckets 
of  water.  Put  the  fruit  into  wire 
baskets,  and  then  dip  into  the  boiling 
Ive  for  about  a  minute,  or  until  the 
skin  has  a  wrinkle<d  annearance  •  then 
nlunge  the  basket  into  dean  cold 
water  to  rinse  off  the  lye.  The  rins- 
ing water  must  be  frequently  chanced', 
for  it  soon  becomes  verv  alkaline. 
.After  this  dipping  the  nrunes  arc 
placed  on  trays  readv  for  the  machine- 
drier  or  the  sunshine..  Tn  the  sun 
the  nmne  dries  sufficiently  in  from 
one  to  two  weeks,  according  to  the 
situation  and  weather.  When  suf- 
fiHcnl'lv  drier!,  the  primes  are  nut  in 
boxes  to  s-weat  for  about  two  weeks, 
and   (hen    thev  are  readv  for  Packing 

—  To  Pry  Apples.  — 
Peel,  slice,  and  core  the  apples  :  then 
mii  them  on  travs  ;  put  in  the  sun 
fo--  about  two  davs,  or  in  an  wanpra- 
tor  for  four  or  five  hours.  OOuinces 
and  pears  may  be  dried  »in  the  sanr1 
way. 


—  Sulphuring.  — 
The  most  common  chamber  in  use. 
for  sulphuring  fruit  is  a  bottomless 
cabinet,  about  5  fit.  or  6  ft.  high,  of 
a  width  equal  to  the  length  r  f  the 
tray,  and  of  a  depth  a  little  more 
than  the  width  of  the  tray.  Place 
|  ft),  of  sulphur  in  a  pan  beneath  the 
fruit  trays,  and  ignite  $g  with  a  hot 
coal  ;  burn  the  sulphur  without  moch 
fire,  so  at  to  avoid  hich  heating.  The 
above  quantity  will  be  sufficient  to 
sdlphur  40  lb.  fruit.  Apples,  peaches, 
raisins,  and  apricots  will  reqSiiring 
sulphuring  from  20  minutet  to  one 
hour. 

The  desirability  of  applying  snlnhnr 
fumes  to  fruit  is  questionable  :  but  the 
practice  is  necessary  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  purchasers,  whose  de- 
mand is  for  a  light  colored  fruit. — For 
home  lise  sulphuring  is  not  necessary. 

 ♦  ■ 

" 1  HAVE  PROVED  CLEMENTS 
T0N7C  A  MOST  VALUABLE  MEDT- 
CINE,  AND  ADD  MY  TESTIMONY." 


The  young  and  the  old1  alike  bene- 
fit by  this  medicine.  Its  secret  in  re- 
newing health  lies  in  :he  fact  that  it 
keeps  the  stomach  healthy,  thereby 
laying  the  foundation  of  new  strength, 
regular  functional  action  of  the  bowels, 
liver,  and  kidneys.  For  debilitv. 
wasting  diseases,  biliousness,  sick 
headache,  weakness,  indigestion,  con- 
stipation, low  spirits,  nervous  break- 
down, poorness  of  blood,  lo«s  of 
sleep  and  rest,  it  is  of  great  value. 
Here  is  a  letter  worth  reading  by  all 
those  in  ill-health  : — 

4  Yarra-plac'. 
South  Melbourne,  7/6/11. 

CLEMENTS  TONIC,  LTD. 

"  I  am  glad  to  add  my  testimony 
to  Clements  Tonic.  I  have  proved  it 
a  valuable  medicine.  Three  years  ago 
my  liver  was  out  of  order,  and  caused 
great  pain  around  the  shoulders.  My 
head  was  also  affected.  At  times  I 
would  become  quite  dazed.  More  than 
once,  while  going  to  th"  ri  y,  T  have- 
been  overtaken  with  those,  fits,  and 
had  to  return  home.  My  sight  and 
memory  were  injured.  Sometimes  T 
could  not  recollect  what  day  of  the 
week  it  was.  I  was  fortunate  in  grt- 
ting  Clements  Tonic  r,  com  mended  to 
me,  Tt  wasi  gipen  such  a  good  reputa- 
tion bv  my  neighbohrs,  and  T  soon 
proved  its  worth,  for  my  digestive 
organs  became  perfect  after  us  ng  five 
bottles.  Also  my  nerves  became 
steady  and  strong.  My  m*roorv  is  as 
good  as  ever,  j'thanks  to  Clements 
Tonic. 

"(Signed).  JOHN  THOMAS  SHABP." 


Tf  you  suffer  from  Rrain-fag,  Tnsom- 
nia,  Lassitude,  Nerve  Weakness.  In- 
digestion, Biliousness,  or  Sick  Head- 
aches, get  Clements  Tonic  and  get 
well.  Women  will  find  it  of  special 
value  in  the  case  of  anaemia,  or  nfft^r 
severe  attacks  of  fever  or  wasting 
disease,  indigestion,  or  periods  of 
of  motherhood.  All  Chemists  and 
Stores  sell  it  throughout  Australia 
Try  it. 
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Fruit  Harvesting. 

A  few  remarks  upon*  fruit  har- 
vesting may  at  the  present  urove 
interesting  and  useful  to  many 
growers,  whose  experience  is  limit- 
ed. The  main  consideration  is  to 
gather  all  kinds  at  such  stages  of 
maturity  as  develop  their  good 
qualities  to  the  fullest  extent,  or 
best  serve  special  purposes.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  the  proper  de- 
gree of  maturity  varies  consider- 
ably with  different  kinds  of  fruit, 
and  the  varieties  of  one  species 
often  require  dissimilar  treatment. 
Pears  require  more  judgment  m 
harvesting  than  any  other  Fruit, 
as  thev  are  peculiar  in  their  mode 
of  ripening.  As  a  rule  thev  must 
not  be  allowed  to  ripen  on  the 
trees,  as  when  such  happens  the 
fruit  is  deficient  in  flavour,  aod 
will  not  keep.  The  requirements 
of  different  kinds  in  this  respect 
varies  considerably,  according  to 
the  kinds.  From  three  to  four 
days  after  gathering  will  be  suffi- 
cient time  to  bring  a  Jargenelle  to 
perfection,  while  ,as  many  months 
are  required  for  such  kinds  as 
LTnconnue  and  Winter  Nelis.  The 
most  useful  and  popular  varieties, 
remarkable  for  their  high  and 
luscious  flavors,  will  be  insipid, 
and  comparatively  worthless  if 
allowed  to  ripen  on  the  trees.  As 
to  when  the  fruit  has  reached  the 
proper  stage  for  gathering,  one  of 
the  signs  known  to  growers  is 
when  the  stalks  will  separate 
easily  from  the  branches  when  the 
pears  are  gentlv  raised.  What  is 
known  as  the  seed  test  is  also  a 
fairly  good  guide.  If  the  seeds  are 
black  or  brown,  hard  and  plump, 
it  is  a  sufficiently  good  sign  that 
the  fruit  is  ready  for  gathering. 
Apples  may  be  kept  till  thev  have 
almost  reached  the  full  degree  of 
ripeness,  and  signs  of  this  are  the 
same  as  mentioned  for  pears.  If 
allowed  to  become  over-ripe  upon 
the  trees  they  are  apt  to  become 
mealy,  their  flavor  deteriorates, 
and  they  will  not  keep  well. 
Plums  attain  the  greatest  perfec- 
tion when  they  are  allowed  to  get 
thoroughly  ripe  before  they  are 
gathered.  Thev  should  therefore, 
if  required  for  dessert  or  drying 
purposes  when  practicable,  be  al- 
lowed to  hang  till  fully  matured. 
When,  however,  the  fruit  is  re- 
quired for  distant  markets  it  must 
necessarily  be  gathered  at  a  less 
advanced  stage,  but  it  should  be 
left  as  long  as  circumstances  will 
permit.  If  wanted  for  preserving 
or  cooking  plums  may  be  gathered 
as  soon  as  they  are  fairly  colored, 
and  the  flesh  is  moderately  soft. 
Peaches  and  nectarines  are  richest 
in  flavor  when  allowed  to  get  per- 


fectly ripe  upon  the  trees,  and 
are  then  also  in  the  best  possible 
condition  for  canning  or  drying. 
Being  very  tender  fruits,  however, 
when  required  for  market  pur- 
poses peaches  and  nectarines 
necessarily  have  to  be  gathered 
at  an  earlier  stage  of  maturity, 
that  is,  as  soon  as  the  flesh 
shows  signs  of  becoming  soft. 
Quinces  should  be  fully  ripe  before 
they  are  gathered,  the  indications 
of  maturity '  being  the  same  as  for 
apples. 

 ♦  

Summer  Pruning. 


Summer  pruning  is  not  so  gener- 
ally practised  in  this  part  of  the 
world  as  it  ought  to  be,  consider- 
ing how  serviceable  it  is  in  the 
orchard  and  shrubbery.  When  trees 
are  making  a  dense  growth  of  new 
wood  and  forming  a  much  larger 
number  of  young  shoots  than  are 
required,  then  summer  pruning  wall 
prove  very  useful  for  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  also  for 
fruit  trees.  More  especially  is  it 
required  for  the  last-named  class, 
as  the  free  admission  of  light  and 
air  through  the  branches  is  essen- 
tial to  the  maturing  of  both  fruit 
and  wood.  Both  light  and  air 
are  necessary  to  enable  the  leaves 
to  do  their  wrork  of  elaborating 
the  sap  properly,  and  allow  the 
plants  to  make  healthy  growth. 
When  growth  is  so  dense  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  foliage  is 
smothered  up  the  wood  ripens  im- 
perfectly, and  there  is  usually  a 
deficiency  of  fruit  buds  for  the  fol- 
lowing season.  Therefore  a  little 
attention  in  the  removal  of  sur- 
plus shoots  will  be  a  wise  expen- 
diture of  labor,  and  the  work  is 
easilv  and  quickly  done.  In  fact 
summer  pruning  is  more  economi- 
cal than  leaving  the  trees  to  them- 
selves, as  it  saves  a  good  deal  of 
work  at  the  winter  cutting.  It 
should  also  be  remembered  that 
there  is  a  waste  of  the  trees'  ener- 
gies when  thev  are  allowed  to 
make  a  lot  of  useless  wood  that 
has  to  be  removed  at  the  winter 
pruning.  Then,  again,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  stone  fruits, 
and  more  especially  cherries,  have 
often  a  tendency  to  "  gum  "  after 
winter  pruning,  and  more  especial- 
ly when  large  branches  are  re- 
moved, a  trouble  that  may  be 
mainly  avoided  by  regulating 
growth  in  the  summer. — Kxchange. 

—  Loquats.  — 
Now  that  the  loquat   trees  are 
free  from  fruit,  they  should,  if  pos- 
sible, be  gone  over  with  the  clips, 
cutting    away  all  the   old  fruit- 


stalks  on  which  this  year's  fruit 
was  carried.  If  the  grower  will 
take  notice  he  will  find  that  new 
shoots  will  put  out  just  at  the 
base  of  the  old  fruit-bunch,  so  that 
it  is  not  wise  to  cut  back  farther 
than  the  base  buds.  A  little  study 
of  the  tree  will  show  the  bearing 
habit. 

—  Codlin  Moth.  — 
The  bandages  for  codlin  moth 
caterpillars  should  be  regularly 
examined,  and  all  apple  and  pear 
trees  should  be  gone  over  weekly, 
and  all  infested  fruit  picked  off  and 
destroyed.  If  the  growers  will  do 
all  in  their  power  to  destroy  all] 
the  first  brood  they  will  be  saved 
some  of  the  annoyance  and  loss 
with  their  later  broods,  which  are 
the  cause  of  trouble  when  the  fruit 
is  ripening. 


K.  BECHTEL, 

SADDLER,  TRUSS  &  BANDAGE 
MAKER. 

59  O'Connell  Street, 
NORTH  ADELAIDE... 
Patent     Attachable    and  Detachable 
Muggy,  Spring  Cart,  Yankee,  and  Cab 
Saddles. 

Trusses,  Bandages,  Kneecaps,  Leather 
Jackets,  Shoulder  Straps,  etc.,  Made 
to  Order,  and  sent  to  all  parte  of  ike 
Commonwealth..      Fit  Guaranteed. 


LADY  IN  ATTENDANCE 

A  bad  fitting  suit  of  clotfhes  is  al- 
ways irritating  to  the  wearer,  but  a 
bad  fitting  truss  is  infinitely  worse, 
and  persons  who  are  obliged  to  wear 
such  contrivances  should  be  careful 
to  'procure  same  from  makers  of 
repute,  who  understand  anatomy.  A 
good  fitting  truss  means  inexpressible 
relief  to  the  wearer  whilst  an  i'llfitting 
one  not  only  fails  to  afford  such  re- 
lief, but  in  all  probability  has  the 
effect  of  aggravating  the  trouble. 
Mr.  K.  Bechtel  of  59,  CConnell 
Street,  North  Adelaide  is  an  ex- 
perienced truss  maker  of  many'  years' 
standing,  and  as  proof  of  his  skilled 
treatment  can  refer  to  a  long  list  of 
grateful  patients.  Trusses  Bandages, 
Kneecaps,  Leather  Jackets,  Shoulder 
Straps,  etc.,  are  smartly  made  to 
order  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the 
Commonwealth,  in  every  case  the  fit 
being  guaranteed.  A  lady,  v.-e  may 
add,  is  always  in  attendance.  Tn  ad- 
dition to  Trusses  and  Bandages  fie 
also  carries  on  an  extensive  business 
as  a  saddler*  his  patent  attachable, 
and1  detachable  Buggy.  Springcart, 
Yankee,  and  Cob  Saddles  being  well 
known. 

 e>  i 

Lady  :  How  long  is)  it  since  you 
have  done  any  work  ?  Tramp  :  I'm 
not  quite  Sure  lady.  I  forget  whether 
lam  forty  or  fifty  years  old. 
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Mulching  Vegetables  in  the 
Home  Garden. 


—  An  American  Opinion.  — 

Whether  mulching  will  prove 
satisfactory  depends  in  part  upon 
the  location  of  the  garden  and 
the  character  of  the  season.  In 
general,  mulches  may  be  expected 
to  give  better  results  in  normal 
or  rather  dry  years  than  in  sea- 
sons of  unusuallv  heavv  rainfall. 
Similarly,  in  very  wet  seasons 
better  results  may  be  expected 
from  the  use  of  mulches  on  high 
land  than  on  low  land.  (In  Aus- 
tralia mulches  either  of  litter  or 
fine  soil  are  practically  good  every- 
where for  summer  work). 


CURLEW  BRANDY. 


For   years   the   Unly    Kraady  used 
in  the  Adelaide  Hospital. 

Sole  Agents — 

DOWNER  &  QO. 

Wine  and  Spirit  Merchants  ami 
Aerated  Water  Manufacturers!. 

37  WAYTfOUTH  ST..  ADELAIDE 


Whether  mulching  shall  be  used 
in  a  particular  case  depends  also 
upon  the  vegetables  to  be  grown. 
Early  spring  vegetables  requiring 
only  a  few  cultivations  can  usual- 
ly be  grown  more  cheaply  by  cul- 
tivation than  by  mulching. 

Furthermore,  very  early  mulch- 
ing, before  the  ground  has  become 
thoroughly  warm,  is  apt  to  retard 
the  development  of  the  vegetables. 
They  want  cultivation  then. 

On  the  other  hand,  summer  or 
late  vegetables  that  require  fre- 
quent attention  throughout  the 
season  are  grown  as  a  rule  with 
less  labor  bv  mulching  than  by 
cultivation.  Furthermore,  the  mulch 
can  often  be  spread  when  other 
farm  or  garden  work  is  not 
especially  pressing. 

The  fact  that  most  vegetables, 
especially  the  more  tender  kinds, 
cannot  be  mulched  until  they  have 
become  warm,  thus  requiring 
some  preliminary  cultivation,  cer- 
tainly increases  the  labor  required 
in  growing  mulched  vegetables 
over  what  would  be  necessary  if 
the  mulch  could  be  applied  earlier. 
But,  if  the  impracticability  of  early 
mulching  is  a  serious  drawback  to 
the  use  of  mulches,  so  is  the 
impracticability  of  mid-summer 
cultivation  under  farm  conditions 
a  serious  objection  to  depen- 
dence upon  cultivation  alone.  For 
most  vegetables  mulchine  should 
be  used  to  supplement  cultivation 
rather  than  to  displace  it.  Such 
cultivation  as  is  commonly  given 
farm  wardens  is  better  for  most 
vegetables  in  early  spring  than 
mulching,  but  mulchine  is  just  as 
surely  better  in  mid-summer  than 
the  neglect  which  is  the  common 
thing  in  farm  gardens  at  that 
time  of  year. 

Not  onlv  are  many  vegetables 
<rrown  with  less  labor  by  mulch- 
ing than  by  cultivation,  ,  but  the 
\  ielol  and  aualitv  of  the  product 
is  also  often  improved.  In  several 
cases  yields  have  been  decreased 
by  mulching.  In  some  of  these, 
however,  the  iniury  was  due  not 
so  much  to  theiuse  of  a  mulch  as 
to  its  being  applied  too  early. 

The  vegetables  which,  from  ex- 
perience, do  not  require  mulching 
are  drilled  onions  and  lettuce. 
With  drilled  onions  the  stand  of 
plants  is  usually  hurt  by  mulch- 
in".  With  lettuce,  it  is^also  diffi- 
cult to  spread  the  mulch  without 
injury  to  the  stand,  and  the  crop 
is  harvested  so  early  that  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  mulch. 

In  case  of  transplanted  onions, 
beet,  carrots,  parsnips,   peas,  and 


melons,  the  results  are  not  de- 
cidedly in  favor  of  either  of  the 
two  methods,  both  the  yields  and 
the  required  labor  being  about  the 
same. 

Results  very  favorable  to  mulch- 
ing have  been  secured  with  cab- 
bage, tomatoes,  beans,  cucumbers, 
potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  arti- 
chokes, and  French  beans.  In  all 
these  cases  the  yield  is  increased 
on  the  whole  quite  decidedly  by 
mulching,  and  the  required  labor 
decreased  at  the  same  time. 
Mulched  cabbage  produced  larger 
heads  than  cultivated  cabbage, 
and  there  was  less  injury  from 
rot.  The  vigor  of  tomato  plants 
was  decreased  by  mulching,  but 
the  yield  of  fruit  increased.  The 
fruit  was  also  cleaner  and  less  sub- 
ject to  rot.  Mulched  cucumbers 
produced  perfect  fruits  during  dry 
periods  when  the  fruit  from  the 
cultivated  plants  was  small  and 
imperfect.  The  quality  of  potatoes 
has  not  been  hurt  by  mulching 
except  in  wet  places. 


Subsoiling. 

This  operation,  which  consists 
in  stirring  the  soil  below  the 
depth  usually  ploughed,  makes 
more  room  for  development, 
and  enables  the  plant  to 
extract  food  and  moisture  from 
a  frreater  area.  Bv  loosening  up 
more  of  the  soil,  its  capacity  for 
absorbing;  and  retaining-  moisture  is 
increased.  By  absorbinT  greater 
amounts  of  moisture  in  winter 
and  spring,  provision  is  made 
against  summer  growth.  The  ef- 
fects of  subsoiline  last  from  two  to 
three  years  and  are  more  marked 
on  the  growth  of  root  crops,  such 
as  turnips,  beets,  carrots,  pota- 
toes and  parsnins  than  upon 
others.  The  best  test  as  to  "rorn 
in  subsoiling  is  to  try  it  upon  an 
acre  and  note  carefully  the  yield 
and  result  as  compared  with  a 
"iven  area  not  subsoiled. 


J.  T.  TUNBRIDGE. 

Vienna  Dining 
Rooms. 

HINDLEY  STREET, 
ADELAIDE. 

Opposite  Ware's  Exchange 
GIVE  HIM   A  CALL, 
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Water  and  Soil. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  a 
little  study  of  the  relation  of 
water  to  soil  is  appropriate.  All 
are  acquainted  with  the  visible 
water  in  soil,  but  that  does  not 
constitute  all.  As  a  matter  of 
convenience,  water  in  soils  mav  be 
divided  in  three  classes  : — 

1.  Free  water,  which  soaks  or 
flows  through  the  soil  after  rain 
or  irrigation. 

2.  Capillary  water,  which  re- 
mains when  the  free  water  has 
run  away.  This  is  distributed 
through  the  soil  bv  capillary  at- 
traction between  the  minute  par- 
ticles. It  is  this  water*  or  mois- 
ture which  keeps  soil  moist,  and 
feeds  plants  between < irrigations  or 
in  times  of  drought. 

3-  There  is  the  hydroscopic 
water,  which  is  of  no  practical  in- 
terest to  )  the  farmer  or  gardener, 
but  is  important  in  the  analvsis 
of  soils.  It  is  the  thin  film  of 
moisture  which  coats  every  parti- 
cle of  soil,  but  which  can  only  be 
detected  by  laboratory  appliances. 
Take  a  dry  clod  of  earth  from  a 
northern  drought-stricken  plain,  or 
a  handful  of  sun-dried  sand  on  the 
sandhills,  and  either  will  contain 
hydroscopic  water,  which  the 
chemist  dries  out  bv  heating  to 
redness,  and  carefullv  estimates 
when  he  is  analvsing  a  soil. 

It  is  the  capillary  water  which 
is  of  the  most  importance  to  the 
farmer  or  gardener,  for  it  travels 
up,  down,  or  sideways,  and  feeds 
his  plants.     A  writer  says  : — 

"  An  irrigation,  or  a  rain,  re- 
news the,  supply  in  the  lower 
strata,  as  well  as  at  the  surface. 
After  the  irrigation  the  capillary 
movement  upwards  begins  again, 
induced  by  surface  evaporation. 
Thus  there  is  an  oscillation  of 
moisture  in , soils.  The  rapidity  of 
the  movement  and  the  amount 
retained  vary  according  to  the 
fineness  and  character  of  the  soil." 


"  These  capillary  movements  up- 
ward, downward,  and  sideways 
carry  dissolved  fertilisers  with 
them.  Kvaporation  at  the  sur- 
face leaves  the  fertiliser  there  to 
be  carried  down  by  the  next 
irrigation  or  rain  ;  hence,  top  soils 
are  always  the  richest  in  plant 
food.  Waste  water  from  a  farm 
means  a  much  greater  loss  than 
the  price  of  water,  because  valu- 
able ingredients  have  gone  with 
it.  By  not  keeping  winter  storm 
furrows  in  an  orchard,  the  rich, 
top  soil  1  may  be  lost,  which  is  dif- 
ficult to  replace." 

The  action  of  water,  unless  care- 
fully controlled,  wears  out  a  farm. 
Rveryone  knows  how  sediment  col- 
lects at  the  lower  end  of  a  furrow. 
It  came  from  the  other  end  some- 
where ;  if  a  drainage  or  irrigation 
furrow  is  verv  steep  for  fiftv  or 
a  hundred  feet  the  trees  in  that 
space  will  be  the  first  to  show 
yellow,  although  thev  are  nearest 
the  flume  and  received  the  most 
water.  This  is  because  the  ni- 
trates have  been  washed  to  the 
lower  levels.  Bv  putting  manure 
or  straw  on  the  steep  part  the 
water  will  move  more  slowlv  and 
the  soil  and  nitrates  be  retained 
where  they  belong." 

Irrigating  water  cannot  be 
handled  too  "'carefully.  Tt  is  better 
to  cultivate  across  the  furrows 
last,  as  the  tendency  of  the  water 
would  then  be  to  travel  sidewavs, 
and  its  movement,  therefore,  be 
slower.  Do  not  turn  on  a  heavy 
head  of  water  until  after  the  fur- 
row is  soaked  a  little  and  the 
fine  earth  compacted  ;  this  will 
lessen  the  washing." 

Certain  forms  of  fertilisers  are 
water  soluble.  Sulphate  of  potash, 
nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  am- 
monia, and  the  superphosphates 
are  easily  carried  by  water.  If 
applied  just  before  an  irrigation 
they  go  to  the  deepest  roots,  or 
whefever  water  can  go,  and  if 
there  is  any ,  waste  water  a  part 
of  them  is  lost.  When  fertilisers 
are   applied   in    the    autumn  or 


early  winter  the  storm  furrow 
should  always  be  put  in  as  a  pro- 
tection from  the  loss. 

"  On  account  of  the  solubility  of 
the  nitrates  and  other  plant  foods, 
improved  methods  of  irrigation  are 
always  possible,  the  aim  being  to 
stop  the  wear  and  tear  of  running 
water.  The  ideal  movement  of 
water  in  soils  is  up  and  down 
with  the  least  possible  surface 
movement.  In  this  way  the  rich 
top  soils  and  fertilisers  will  be  re- 
tained where  they  belong." 

This  is  all  good  adviee,  and  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  plants  take 
up  their  food  only  when  it  is  pro- 
vided in  solution.  The  food  may 
be  dissolved  by  water,  or  by  the 
direction  action  of  the  roots,  or 
by  the  process  of  fermientation, 
which  is  almost  constant  in  all 
soils.  In  either  case,  soil  moisture 
is  essential  and  a  common  car- 
rier, and  the  way  the  water  is 
used  seriously  affects  the  results 
obtained  from  fertilisers. 


Vegetable  Garden. 


Cultural  directions  for  this  month 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  words 
water,  hoe,  and  mulch.  Each  is  tjood 
but  tog-ether  they  about  make  up  the 
whole  art  of  gardening. 

Pinch  out  runners  of  cucumbers,  etc., 
to  induce  fruiting,  and  give  liquid 
manure,  a  little  and  often. 

Continue  to  sow  French  beans,  and 
keep  the  plants  in  bearing-,  clean 
picked  and  the  soil  between  the  rows 
well  stirred. 

Sowings  of  cabbage  and  cauliflower 
may  be  made  in  frames  or  in  any 
position  where  the  young  se?dlings 
can  be  shaded  from  the  sun. 

Lettuce  and  salads  generally  can  be 
sown  in  suitable  places,  select  where 
possible  a  bed  of  loose  friable  soil 
which  will  hold  moisture  for  all 
summer  ?alads. 


GLOBE  TIMBER  MILLS. 


TIMBER  OF  ALL  KINDS.    Galvanized  Iron,  Joinery,  Mouldings,  Turnery,  Shadehouse  Battens,Trenis  laths. 
Boxes  and  Cases  of  Every  description  made  up  or  packed  in  Snooks. 

Butter  Boxes  and  Fruit  Cases  a  peciality.      Write  for  Prices. 


Flinders  Street,  Adelaide,  and  at  Port  Adelaide. 
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Bitter  Pit. 


Mr.  M' Alpine's  Work.— First  pro- 
gress Report. 


Mr.  D.  M' Alpine  recently  gave  an 
iddress  to  the  delegates  of  the  Vic- 
torian Fruit-growers'  Central  Associa- 
tion in  the  Mechanics  Institute, 
Somerville,  regarding  the  mysterious 
lisorder  in  fruit  known  as  "  bitter 
ait."  Large  quantities  of  apples, 
aears  and  quinces  are  rendered  bv  the 
Dit  unfit  for  use  each  season,  and  the 
Pause  of  the  disorder  has  unsuccess- 
fully engaged1  the  attention  of  horti- 
cultural scientists  in  the  principal 
Fruit-growing  areas  of  the  world  for 
over  2o  vears.  Two  years  ago  it  wa6- 
suggested  that  a  special  effort  should 
be  made  in  Australia  to  arrive  at  the 
cause  and  (he  cure.  Conioint  action 
was  agreed  upon  bv  each  of  the  State 
ind  the  Federal  Governments.  The 
Victorian  Government  plant  patholo- 
gist (Mr.  M'Alpine)  was  selected  to 
Barry  out  experimental  work  in  everv 
nart  of  the  Commonwealth .  He  has 
bem  allowed  a  Period  of  four  vears  in 
which  to  make  an  exhaustive  in- 
vestigation. Mr.  M'Alpin»  commenced 
his  difficult  task  a  year  as-o  last 
Julv.  Since  then  he  has  visited  each 
of  the  States,  and  ha-  inaugurated  a 
series  of  experimental  operation- 
which  he  is  sanguine  will  produce 
satisfactory  results  before  the  end  of 
Hie  experimental  term  in  Julv,  101n 

—  Preliminary  Work.  — 

Mr.    M'Alpine    said  it  gave  him  a 
deal  of  pleasure  to  be  afforded  the 
opportunitv  of  addressing  the  s^le^ted 
represent  stives  of  the  Victorian  fruit- 
growing industry,  from  whom  he  ex- 
pected to  learn  something  core  r"in«- 
bitter  pit.     He  was  no'  prepared  to 
dogmatise,  or  even  indicate  that  he 
had  vet  formed  any  settled  opinions 
in  regard  to  the  fruit  disorder  which 
Ibe     savants     of    older  countries  ad- 
mitted had  beaten  thorn.    The  task  he 
had  undertaken  to  definitely  deal  «ith 
hi  the  comparatively  bri^f  ^eriod  of 
lour  vear,  was  an  exceedingly  difficult 
one  to  handle.    Tt  was  a  particularly 
interesting  studv.  and  a  deal  of  useful 
information  would  be  e-athored  in  ad- 
dition to  that  dealfnp-  orvecincilb-  with 
bitter  pit.     The    investigations  made 
during  the  first  vear  w -re  r/mbodied  m 
a  nrogress  report   that   was  now  in 
i  the  hand"  of  the  Federal  authorities. 
Mr    W'Alpine  said  that  althouo-h  the 
hitter  pit  row  was  a  hard  one  to  hoe 
he  Tvas  happily  circumstanced  in  kno«- 
wh.-rn  to  begin,  and  on  what  lines  <o 
proceed.    No  ati'emot  would  be  made 
to  draw  scientific  dertee'jons  "ntil  the 
tnTI     series      of     experimental  work- 
's   completed.      He    eould.  however, 
mention  that   a   good  otart  had  been 
made.     The  deckq  h-  d  1  »n  cleared  "for 
action  :     and,    in    his   oninion.   a  few 
'elling  shots  had    been  fired.     An  e\ 
oeri'     in   a  nrigbbo-  >''•  Mr. 
M'Alohv  "aid,  had  repressed  the  be- 
ief  that  bitter  pit  was   a  condition 
confined     to  Australia.      That  state 
merit  was  not   mrreH ,   as  bitter  pit 


always  manifested  itself  wherever 
apples  were  grown.  It  could  be  con- 
fidently asserted  that  th;-  disorder  did 
no  more  damage  in  this  country  than 
it  did  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

—  Structure  of  the  Apple.  — 

It  was  a  fundamental   principle,  in 
pathological       research,       said  Mr. 
M'Aluine.  that  the  experimenter  should 
look  at  the  parts  of  the  plants  and  fruit 
under  consideration.     In  precisely  the 
same  way  and    to    the    same  extent 
that  a  watchmaker  required  to  be  con- 
versant with  each  section  and  part  of 
the  timepiece,  so  must  the  Pathologist 
be  acquainted  with  the  subiectl  he  was 
called  on  to  inquire  into.     So  far  as 
apples  were  concerned',  little    of  their 
structure    was    known    in    the  past, 
apart   from    the   fact    thafi  the  fruit 
consisted  of  skin,  flesh,  and    a  cor= 
He  (Mr.  M'Alnine)  had  carefully  and 
scientifically  dissected  several  apples  : 
and  he  now  knew  all  about  everv  do- 
tail  of  the  internal  structure,  from  ^he 
time   the  fruit     assumed    shape,  after 
the  flowers  drooped,  until  the  matured 
specimens  developed  on  (he  trees.  The 
first   t*hing  that  arrested  attention  in 
an  examination  of  the  structure  of  an 
apple   was    the   beautiful    network  of 
the  vascular  vessels  at  the  base  or 
stem.  end.     From  these  main  arteries 
finer    distributing     channels  conveyed 
*he   sap   to    the   core,   from   which  it 
.was  circulated   through   the  flesh  bv 
a     more     minute     and  increasingly 
beautiful  system.    Each  of  these  veins 
and  structural  parts  had  been  examin- 
ed, and  a  knowledge  of  them  would, 
in  hi?  (Mr.  M'Alpine's)  oninion,  furn^h 
the  k«v  that  would  ultimately  unlock 
the  door   and    expose   the  cause  of 
bitter  nit  in    fruit.     Youn<r  \in-orous 
tr-eos  produced  more  pitted  fruit  than 
older  trees,  because  of  the  bursting  of 
the   main     vascular  tubes  under  too 
preat  a  flow  of  sap.    When  that  oc- 
curred th<>  tissues  of  the  fruit  decayed 
and   bitter  pit    was   the  result.  <\n 
examination  of  the  apnle  forced  home 
the  conviction   that   the  fruit  should 
be  handled  as  carefully  as  egps.  The 
saviucr  that   "  beaut v  was  onlv  skin 
deep  "  did  not  apply  to  annles  and 
noars.    There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
bitter  pit  was  a  derangement   of  the 
delicate  vascular  tissues,  and  an  effort 
wonV?  he  made  to  ascertain  the  cause 
of  thr.  disorder  by  noting-  the  results 
of  soil  treatment.   Judicious  manuring, 
-> "'ematic   pruning,  careful  irri'rat'on. 
and  suitable  storage  of  the  fruil  after 
it  had  reached  maturity  and  had  heen 
removed  from  the  trees.    Tt  was  al<.u<r 
these  lin^s  that  experiments  were  hein<r 
'•oud"et,»d  ;  and.    without  oommittin<r 
bfmsriH  in  any  way,  Mr.  M'Alnine  said 
he    was    free   to    state    that    a  good 
>--tart  had  been  made  on  lines  tha'  al- 
ready gave  promise  of  a  full  measure 
of  success. 

—  Theories  Fxploded.  -  ■ 

Manv  theories  concerning  the  cause 
of  bitter  pit.  Mr.  M'Alpine  said. 
V.1.-1  been  put  forward  from  time  to 
f,inv>  without  anything-  like  definite 
rptmUs.  Mosquitoes,  harlfriuin  bugs, 
and  insects  of  that  character  were 
blamed  for  causing  th»  trouble  bv  in- 
noculating  the     nesty    tissues.  That 


theory  was  conclusively  dissipated  in 
the  Burnley  Gardens,  where  .the  fruit 
was  covered,  so  that  insects  of  any 
sort  could  not  reach  it.  The  disorder 
made  its  appearance  just  the  same  as 
on  exposbd  apples.  Attacks  by  fungi 
were  said  to  be  responsible  for  thej  un- 
saleable condition  of  the  fruit  :  but 
that  theory  had  to  be  abandoned,  as 
there  were  no  traces  of  fungoid  life  or 
growth  associated  in  any  way  with 
the  decayed  tissues.  The  ubiquitous 
bacteria  could  not  be  connected  with 
the  disorder.  No:  long  ago  a 
statement  that  the  fruit  tissues  were 
being  destroyed  by  arsenical  spraying 
solutions  caus-.d  wide-spread  conster- 
nation, A  scientific  pamphlet  in  sup- 
port of  the  poisoning  theory  was 
published.  Cleopotra  apples  experi- 
mented on  at  Deepd'ene.  in  accordance 
with  instructions  issued  by  the  writer 
and  auihor  of  the  pamphlet,  showed 
how  untenable  that  theory  was. 

Mr.  M'Alpine  said  he  had  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  bitter  p  t  in 
apples  was  an  internal  disorder,  and 
that  it  was  due  to  internal  can  sis. 
Quinine  was  the  onlv  thin"-  wi*h  which 
he  could  compare  the  taste  of  tissues 
that  decayed  and  presented  a  brown 
appearance.  The  derangement  be^an 
beneath  the  skin,  and  always  at  the 
stem  end  or  base  of  the  network  of 
vascular  vessels  that  nourished  the 
fruit.  Replies  to  a  series  of  questions 
submitted  to  growers  last  year  were 
exceedingly  useful  in  determining  on 
what  lines  the  scientific  inquiry  should 
proceed.  Some  varieties  of  apples 
were  more  susceptible  to  the  disorder 
than  others.  ;  Cleopatra  and1  Annie 
Elizabeth  were  the  most  .sensitive  to 
bitter  pit  ;  and  the  Yates  variety  re- 
sisted attack  better  than  anything 
else.  Mr.  M'Alnine  said  that  with  a 
complete  knowledge  of  the  internal 
structure  and  composition  of  the  apple 
he  would  be  reasonably  certain  to 
arrive  at  the  correct  conclusion  as  to 
why  one  variety  was  taken  and  one 
was  left.  Tt  was  noticeable  that  the 
disorder  was  generally  wors^  in  wet 
than- in  drv  seasons  wHHi  fa"t,  ap- 
peared to  indicate  that  drainage  and 
the  control  of  moisl'ure  should  be 
specially  experimented  with.  Tillage 
of  the  soil,  green  manuring,  and  the 
use  of  lime  were  matters  that  would 
be  specially  inquired  into.  Targe  de- 
posits of  lime  from  Curdie's  Tnlet 
would  soon  be  available  to  orchardists 
at  a  reasonable  rate,  and  crushed 
lime  would,  Mr.  M'Alpine  thoup-ht,  im- 
prove the  physical,  chem-'ical.  nrd 
biological  eondi't'on  of  the  land. 
Scientists  had  discovered  that  the  soil 
was  teeming  with'  minute  forms  of 
life,  called  bacteria.  The  purposes 
these  insect's  served  in  regard  to  the 
production  of  fruit,  and  their  influence 
on  bitter  pit.  would  receive  special  at- 
tention. Tn  a  brief  summary  of  the 
experimental  work  that  had' been  com- 
menced1 in  each  of  the  States  there 
were  said  -Mr.  M'Alpine.  five  distinct 
divisions.  Thev  were  associated  with 
manuring,  pruning,  suitable  stocks  to 
resist  bitter  pit,  the  control  of  mois- 
ture, and  cold  storage  experiments 
after  the  fruit  had  been  gathered  — 
"  Producers  Review." 
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Lime-Sulphur  Spray. 


The  Agricultural  Gaaette  of 
N.S.W.  reprints  the  following  by  A. 
L.  Quaintance  and  W.  M.  Scott, 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, in  Better  Fruit  : — 

During  the  last  few  years  there 
have  been  important  improvements 
in  the  field  of  orchard  spraying  as 
regards  the  materials  used  and  also 
in  the  character  of  machinery  em- 
ployed. At  the  present  time 
orchardlists,  by  careful  attention  to 
details,  are  able  to  obtain  a  nun  h 
higher  benefit  from  spraying  opera- 


tions than  formerly,  and  while  re- 
sults vary,  depending  upon  weather 
and  other  conditions,  yet  the  suc- 
cessful orehardist  now  expects  to 
harvest,  as  sound  fruit,  from  90 
to  95  per  cent,  of  his  crop.  Fruit- 
growers have  now  become  quite 
familiar  with  lime-sulphur  .sprays 
as  a  remedy  for  the  San  Jose 
scale,  peach  leaf-curl,  and  blister 
mite,  and  other  troubles  requiring 
dormant  tree  treatment.  The  lime- 
sulphur  wash,  as  used  on  dormant 
trees,  has  g-one  through  a  good 
deal  of  evolution  since  the  Cali- 
fornia formula  was  first  employed 
in  the  Bast.     Whereas  a  few  years 


ago  it  was  the  practice  to  make 
the  wash  at  home  for  immediate 
use,  utilising  for  this  purpose  in 
many  eases  verv  large  cooking 
outfits,  the  tendency  at  the  pre- 
sent time  is  toward  the  employ- 
ment of  the  commercial  lime-sul- 
phur solution,  a  concentrate  which 
is  kept  indefinitely  and  used  as 
needed,  or  a  similar  home-made  so- 
lution, both  of  which  are  prepared 
on  a  distinctly  different  formula 
from  the  wash  as  formerly  used. 
A  distinct  advance  was  made  Hn  the 
control  of  fungus  diseases  when  it 
was  found  that  these  commercial 
and  home-made  lime-sulphur  con- 
centrates, properly  diluted,  could 
be  used  with  satisfactory  results 
as  fungicides  on  trees  in  foliage, 
replacing  Bordeaux  mixture,  the 
use  of  which  is  attended  with  dan- 
ger of  russetiing  the  fruit  and  in- 
juring the  foliage,  depending  upon 
weather  conditions. 

—  Home-boiled  Lime-Sulphur 
Solution.  — 

Concentrated  lime-sulphur  solu- 
tion, to  be  diluted  and  used  for 
the  summer  sprarying;  of  orchards, 
mav  be  prepared  by  boiling  toge- 
ther for  about  fifty  minutes  100 
lbs.  of  sulphur,  50  lbs.  of  lime  and 
water  to  make  50  gallons  of  con- 
centrated solution.  Any  finely 
powdered  sulphur  of  98  to  99  per 
cent,  purity  may  be  used.  The  com- 
mercial ground  sulphur  is  the 
cheapest  form,  and  is  as  good  as 
the  flowers  or  flour  for  that  purpose. 
The  best  grade  of  fresh  stone-lime 
is  required  for  the  best  results, 
although  a  srood  grade  of  hydrated 
lime  mav  be  used,  provided  proper 
allowance  be  made  for  the  high 
percentage  of  moisture  it  contains. 
The  boiling  maiv  be  done  in  barrels 
or  vats  with  steam  or  in  kettles 
over  a  fire.  An  ordinary  70  to 
loo  gallon  food-cooker,  composed 
of  a  kettle  with  jacket  and  fire-box, 
is  perhaps  the  most  convenient 
and  economical  outfit  for  small 
and  medium-sized  orchards.  Place 
about  one-fourth  of  the  required 
amount  of  water  in  the  kettle, 
bring  it  to  the  boiling-  point,  then 
put  in  the  lime  and  immediately 
add  the  sulphur.  Stir  vigorously 
until  the  lime  is  slaked,  then  add 
sufficient  water  to  finish  with  50 
gallons  of  the  concentrated  solu- 
tion, and  boil  for  fifty  minutes. 
The  total  time  of  actual  boiling 
should  not  exceed  one  hour,  and 
as  a  rule  a  boiling-  period  of  only 
fifty  minutes  gives  better  results. 
After  the  sulphur  has  gone  into 
the  solution,  combining  with  the 
lime  to  form  sulphides,  further 
boiling  brings  about  a  chemical 
change  which  finally  results  in 
throwing-  some  of  the  sulphur  out 
of  the  solution   to  form   a  sedi- 
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ment.  The  sulphur  should  first  be 
paissed '  through  a  sieve  to  break 
up  any  lumps  that  it  may  contain, 
and  there  is  perhaps  some  advan- 
tage in  working  it  into  a  thick 
paste  with  water  before  adding  it, 
or  the  sulphur  may  l»e  placed  in 
the  keftle  first  and  worked  into  a 
paste  before  adding  the  lime.  In 
order  to  finish  with  50  gallons  of 
solution  the  kettle  should  be  filled 
to  about  58  gallons,  on  account  of 
evaporation.  If  the  water  evapor- 
ates to  below  50  gallons,  more 
water  should  be  added  to  make  up 
the  loss.  A  measuring-stick  with 
a  50-gallon  mark,  and  other  marks 
as  desired,  will  be  found  useful  in 
determinine  the  amount  of  liquid 
in  the  kettle.  When  steam  is  used 
the  process  is  about  the  same  as 
above  described.  Owing  to  the 
condensation  of  the  steam,  a  some- 
what smaller  amount  of  water  is 
required.  When  the  boiling  is  fin- 
ished the  solution  should  be  poured 
through  a  strainer  of  about  twen- 
ty meshes  to  the  inch,  so  as  to  re- 
move the  coarse  particles  of  sedi- 
ment. It  mav  be  used  immediate- 
lv  or  stored  in  barrels  or  other 
containers  and  kept  indefinitelv, 
provided  the  air  is  excluded.  In 
practice  the  fruit-growers  as  a  rule 
have  not  been  able  to  prepare  the 
lime-sulphur  solution  without  ob- 
taining a  large  amount  of  sedi- 
ment, and  this  has  tended  to  make 
the  commercial  product  more 
popular.  The  sediment  is  largelv 
due  to  impurities  in  the  lime  and 
improper  mixture  and  boiling. 
Straining  will  take  out  the  coarser 
particles,  and  the  remainder  will 
not  prove  to  be  seriouslv  objeotion- 
able.  After  the  sediment  has  been 
settled  the  clear  liquid  should  test 
25  to  28  degrees  on  the  Baume 
hydrometer.  It  takes  about  two 
gallons  of  the  home-made  prepara- 
tion to  equal  in  strength  1%  gal- 
lons of  the  commercial  product, 
aaid  these  amounts,  respectively, 
are  the  amounts  required  for  each 
50  gallons  of  spray.  For  the 
summer  spraying  of  apple  trees, 
lime  -  sulphur,  whether  home- 
made or  commercial,  should  be  so 
diluted  as  to  contain  ^%tbs.  to  4tb. 
of  sulphur  in  each  50  gallons  of 
sprav.  Prepared  according  to  the 
above  directions,  one  gallon  of  the 
home-made  product  contains  ap- 
proximately 2lbs.  of  sulphur  in 
solution,  and  therefore  two  gallons 
would  give  the  requisite  amount 
of  sulphur  for  each  50  gallons  of 
spray.  For  spraving  trees  during 
the  dormant  season  it  should  be 
used  much  stronger,  i2lbs.  to 
iSlbs.  of  sulphur  to  each  so  gal- 
lons of  diluted  sprav  being  re- 
quired. For  dormant  tree  spray- 
in?,  about  7  gallons  of  the  home- 
made solution  in  each   50  gallons 


of  spra--  would,  therefore,  give  the 
proper  strength. 

—  Lime  Sulphur  Solution.  — 
For  some  years  manufacturers  of 
insecticides  and  fungicides  have 
had  on  the  market  concentrated 
solutions  of  lime-sulphur,  original- 
ly designed  as  treatment  for  the 
San  Jose  scale,  which  obviated  the 
necessity  of  orchardists  preparing 
the  wash  at  home.  These  solu- 
tions have  now  come  to  have  a 
much  wider  range  of  usefulness, 
forming  a  sjatisfactorv  substitute, 
in  most  cases,  for  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture as  a  fungicide.  These  con- 
centrated solutions  for  the  most 
part  are  well  made  and  are  fairly 
uniform  in  strength,  registering 
from  30  to  34  degrees  on  the 
Baume  scale.  Many  orchardists 
prefer  to  use  them  rather  th|in  to 
prepare  the  sprav  at  home.  In  the 
case  of  small  orchards  their  use  is 
doubtless  advisable  ;  but  where  the 
orchard  interest  is  considerable,  the 
fruit-grower  might  well  afford  to 
prepare  the  concentrate  at  home. 
In  the  use  of  the  commercial  lime- 
sulphur  solution,  as  in  the  home- 
made solution,  the  orchardist 
should  kmow  rather  exactly  the 
proper  dilution  to  make  which  will 
ensure  the  control  of  the  troubles 
in  view,  and  on  the  other  hand 
not  prove  injurious  to  the  foliage 
and  fruit.  Dilutions  are  based  on 
the  strength  of  the  concentrate,  as 
shown  by  its  specific  gravity. 
Thus  commercial  lime  sulphur 
showing  a  density  of  32  degrees  on 
the  Baume  scale  should  not  be  used 
stronger  than  l%  gallons  for  eaich 
50  gallons  of  spray.  According  to 
the  writer's  observations,  a  vari- 
ation of  2  degrees  above  or  below 
the  density  indicated  is  immaterial 
as  regards  danger  of  foliage  injury, 
sio  that  the  recommendiations  hold 
for  practically  all  of  the  commer- 
cial concentrates  on  the  market. 
Where  the  fungus  troubles  to  be 
treated  are  not  very  serious,  it  is 
recommended  that  only  1%  gallons 
of  the  concentrate  should  be  used 
to  each  50  gallons  of  spray  in 
order  to  eliminate,  in  so  far  as 
possible,  the  clanger  of  injury  to 
fruit  and  foliage. 

 ♦  

The  matter  of  cleanliness  in  the 
dairying  business  is  suirg  'Sted  the 
moment  we  think  of  milk  and 
milking.  Whole  volumes  have,  been 
written  about  the  necessity  of 
everything-  being-  clean  about  milk, 
because  that  fluid  is  9o  impression- 
able, not  alone  to  tastes  imparted 
to  it  by  filth  in  solid  and  liquid 
forms,  but  to  odors  as  well  com- 
ing into  it  through  the  air.  Clean- 
liness begins,  therefore,  in  the  milk- 
ing yard,  and  is  continued  through 
the  entire  history  of  the  milk, 
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Draught  Horse  Breeding. 


The  demand  for  an  article  is  the 
natural  stimulus  for  its  produc- 
tion, and  if  there  is  any  exception 
to  this  law  of  political  economy 
it  is  not  to  he  found  in  reference 
to  a  required  multiplication  of  any 
breed  of  domestic  animals. 

There  have  been  manv  disheart- 
ening failures  in  attempts  at 
horse-breeding,  and  many  of  these 
are  attributable  to  mistakes  en- 
gendered through  ignorance  of  the 
science  of  breeding,  without  a 
knowledge  of  which  it  is  impossible 
for  any  person  to  achieve  perman- 
ent success.  Tf  the  present  state 
of  our  draught  horses  were  en- 
quired into,  various  pleas  might 
be  put  forward  in  explanation  of 
same.  The  low  prices  that  some 
vears  ago  prevailed  discouraged 
the  ordinary  farmer  from  pinning 
his  faith  to  the  industry  as  a  pav- 
ing one,  and  he  parted  with  bis 
best  mares.  The  industry,  to 
some  extent,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  snuatter,  and  he  was  faced 
with  the  serious  fact  that  idle 
mares  are  verv  risk--  hr<»<*ders,  and 
with  the  great  mortalit 
year  in  foaling,  discouragement 
again  followed,  and  the  annual 
offerings  of  ?ood  colts  in  the 
salevards  became  proportionately 
smaller.  The  great  drought  fol- 
lowed, and  the  industry  became 
still  more  weakened. 


One  of  the  greatest  fallacies  ob- 
servable in  Australia  is  the  at- 
tempt to  correct  defects  by  resort- 
ing to  extremes,  or,  in  other 
words,  enforcing  the  idea  that  the 
mating  of  two  animals,  each  hav- 
ing opposite  defects,  will  result  in 
progeny  with  the  happy  medium. 
One  often  sees  a  flat  hoof  over- 
looked in  a  stallion  because  the 
mare  may  be  a  bit  straight  at  the 
ground,  but  imperfection  of  con- 
formation, constitution,  or  temper 
cannot  be  so  corrected.  Tt  must 
be  very  gradually  corrected  bv 
careful  attention  to  the  selection 
of  partners  possessing  perfect  or- 
ganisation to  oppose  defects,  and 
calculated  to  ameliorate  the  par- 
ticular fault.  Recently  acquired 
qualities  are  ephemeral  ;  they  are 
transmitted  with  difficulty,  and 
destroyed  bv  slight  opposing 
causes.  Peculiarities  of  form,  size, 
colour,  and  constitution,  with 
qualities,  vices  and  defects  of  all 
kinds  descend  from  remote  genera- 
tions. The  law  of  atavism  is  but 
another  illustration  of  the  truth  of 
the  dictum  that  "  like  nroduces 
like,"  for  when  an  animal  takes 
after  a  remote  ancestor,  it  is  no- 
thing else  than  a  nroof  that  there 
were  enough  of  the  elements  of  that 
ancestor  in  thp  forces  at  work  to 
nrodnce  another  animal  in  its  own 
image,  although,  perhans.  long  re- 
moved ?  The  mixing  of  blood  is 
like  the  mixing  of  paint — the  more 
of  the  one  the  less  of  the  other  in 


the  mixture,  be  that  quality  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent. 

The  condition  in  which  draught 
colts  are  exhibited  at  shows  is 
often  unsatisfactory,  and  the  accu- 
mulation of  useless  fat,  without 
which  it  is  ignorantly  considered 
no  animal  can  be  in  show  condi- 
tion, too  often  proves  that  activi- 
ty, physical  strength,  capacity  for 
endurance,  constitution,  and  every 
other  attribute  desirable  in  a 
horse  have  been  sacrificed  for  a  de- 
velopment not  only  unprofitable 
but  absolutely  pernicious.  So  the 
tendency  to  accumulate  fat  in  early 
life  should  be  the  last  thing  to 
strive  for  in  an  animal  whose 
destiny  is  work,  or  the  procreation 
of  useful  descendants,  as  early  ma- 
turity in  young  horses  is  simply 
an  evidence  of  over-feeding,  where- 
by predisposition  to  disease,  de- 
bility of  constitution,  and  prema- 
ture decay  are  engendered.  It  is 
not  conducive  to  real  excellence, 
inasmuch  as  there  appears  to  be  a 
natural  law  that  rapid  develop- 
ment to  maturity  bears  an  inverse 
ratio  to  the  duration  of  mature 
existence.  Kntire  horses,  which 
have  not  been  forced  by  strong 
food,  and  have  been  but  moderate- 
ly used  up  to  five  vears  old,  re- 
main vigorous  and  sound  to  a 
good  old  age,  and  such  stal.ions 
have  always  been  the  best  stock- 
getters,  but  in  Australia  a  colt  is 
a  stallion  when  he  should  only  be 
a  colt,  and  bv  the  time  he  should 
be  a  stallion  he  has  departed  this 
life.  And  the  only  shallow  reason 
is  that  if  a  colt  is  to  be  placed  as 
a  three-year-old  at  our  leading 
shows  the  best  wav  to  ensure  it 
is  to  have  food  stuffed  into  him 
unstinting!  v  so  that  he  appears  be- 
fore the  iudges  shaking  at  every 
step  in  his  blubber.  Tn  rerard  to 
cattle,  the  amount  of  fat  dailv  nut 
on  a  bullock  is  both  interesting 
and  instructive,  and  it  would  be 
well  if  similar  information  rerard- 
ine  horse  stock  could  be  obtained, 
between  the  last  day  of  entry  and 
the  da.v  of  exhibition,  hist  to  show 
how  it  should  not  be  done. 

One  of  the  most  apparent  mis- 
takes observable  in  Australia  ij 
the  using  of  colts  at  a  too  early 
aire.  This  is  most  detrimental  to 
their  development,  as  their  con- 
stitutions are  debilitated  bv  the 
stimulating  diet  to  which  they  are 
treated,  to  enable  them  even  to 
attempt  to  perform  their  assigned 
functions  Tn  getting  up  a  stal- 
lion for  his  duties,  condition  is 
all-imnortant  to  his  procreative 
powers,  and  this  can  onlv  be 
acquired  bv  indicious  feeding  and 
a  reasonable  amount  of  exercise, 
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Good  feed  is  necessary,  but  any- 
tning  tending  to  ouesiey  snouiu  uc 
chee^ea,  as  a  solt  lyinpnatic  tem- 
perament is  uniavouraole  to  the 
oest  iulnlment  ol  tne  procreativ  c 
1  unctions  ;  ana  moderate  condition 
is  also  uesiraole  m  urooa  mares, 
as  excessive  leanness  implies  irrita- 
Dility  ol  temper,  poverty,  or  tne 
existence  ol  some  disease ;  wnile 
tne  reverse  is  just  as  uuuesirabie, 
as  tne  lormer  prejuun.idi.iy  lmiu- 
tuices  uie  nutrition  01  tuc  loetus 
anu  aetenorates  tne  suosequeni 
secretion  ol  milK.  me  lacier  pre- 
uisposes  to  aoortion  anu  unncult 
laoours.  ine  urst  sort  are  gener- 
ally iounu  m  mares  thatna\e  oeen 
woriiea  up  to  10  to  12  years  m 
towns,  ana  then  set  apart  lor 
oreeoing.  ihey  are  seluom  sure 
oreeaers,  ana  never  goon  ones,  ao 
.  uy  tne  maintenance  ol  nara  staoie 
leea  conaition  lor  a  proiongeu 
period  tney  are  renUereu  prone  to 
sterility  ;  ana,  it  got  in  loai,  tnej, 
are  apt  to  experience  uiinculues  m 
labour,  owmg  to  tne  v  arious 
strams  they  may  nave  receivea 
uurmg  an  arauous  lifetime,  oome, 
especially  ola  mares,  or  those  suu- 
ject  to  very  heavy  work,  eiaoor- 
ate  in  milk,  a  liuiu  deiicient  in  nu- 
trition— a  circumstance  rendered 
evident  Oy  the  conaition  ol  tile 
loai,  which  generally  becomes 
wasted.  The  otner  class  of  mare 
that  gives  trouble  is  the  showyaru 
type,  as,  by  reason  ol  her  nigb 
conaition,  sne  is  prone  to  sterility, 
ana  even  ll  stinted  experiences  ail- 
never  as  strong.  Her  stocK  art 
never  as  stroog  anu  good  consti- 
tutioned  as  those  ol  her  sister 
that  wears  the  collar,  ana  tnere 
is  no  remedy  except  moderate 
work  and  plain  living.  But  the 
injury  is  generally  done  young  by 
over-feeding,  and  they  remain 
sterile  all  their  lives.  Brood  mares 
must  be  worked  if  anything  like 
satisfactory  results  are  likely  to 
be  got  from  them. 

A  stallion  that  is  required  to 
provide  heavy  draughts  must  him- 
self be  weighty,  masculine  all  over, 
and  close  to  the  ground.  A  prac- 
tical eye  can  take  in  at  a  glance 
symmetry  and  form,  while  action 
is  as  much  the  test  of  their  struc- 
ture as  the  free  and  easy  move- 
ments of  the  fiv wheel  of  an  engine, 
which  has  been  fitted  in  every  part 
:  with  mathematical  skill  and  pre- 
cision. The  general  conformation 
of  a  colt  will,  as  a  rule,  be  a 
guide  to  his  movements  long  be- 
:  fore  he  ever  lifts  a  hoof  at  all, 
►  as  we  know  to  expect  short  steps 
in  front  from  a  horse  with  proppy 
shoulders  and  a  crutchy,  shallow 
pastern  and  hoof.  In  short,  a 
horse  that  moves  up  to  expecta- 


tions is  that  one  which  has  a  deep 
snouiaer  well  set  lor  his  collar, 
with  tne  outline  ol  111s  sno aider  in- 
dicating a  slope  ol  Ireeuom  lor  nis 
Lorearm,  wnicn,  laden  witn  muscle, 
sends  tne  linee  well  to  the  front 
in  grana  swinging  iasnion,  ana 
urines  nis  uoay  wen  o  -  er  his 
noois.  With  powerfuf  loin  ana 
quarter,  lengtny  anu  muscular 
aligns,  clean,  wed-snaped  ana  weu- 
k.niL  noetvs  ne  win  swing  along 
vvun  a  regular  pendulum-iixe  move- 
ment, anu  never  seem  to  care  lor 
nis  loau  behind  him.  v_iose, 
straignt  action  with  tne  Knees  anu 
nocrvs,  well  nexeu  on  a  sound  bunt 
norse  tells  well  on  tne  roau  out 
anu  the  road  Home,  anu,  wnen  nis 
course  is  run,  ne  walKs  to  tne 
knacker  s  yard  broken  in  spirit  and 
worn  in  tne  body,  but  moving  as 
well 'lore  and  alt  as  he  did  when  ne 
lirst  donned  his  harness. 

 ♦  

lank. 

There  are  numberous  ways  for  build-  ' 
ing  septic  tanks.  Such  tanks  may  be 
built  of  any  tank  material,  but  for 
durability  it  is  preierable  to  construct 
inem  01  uricii,  stone,  or  concrete. 
Ine  parjitions  may  be  built  of  con- 
crete or  woou.  ±1  is  generally  ad- 
visable \o  budd  tnein  01  concrete  if 
convenient  to  do  so.  The  tarni  snould 
oe  built  as  nearly  air-tignt  as  pos- 
sible, with  a  slignt  vent  of  one-nail 
men  pipe  <to  allow  Uie  gas  .o  escape, 
mere  should  be  a  trap-door  in  the 
nrst  compartment  so  as  to  aflow  tne 
same  to  be  cleaned  when  necessary, 
the  partition  should  be  budt  in  such 
a  way  as  to  allow  the  waoer  to  be 
taken  from  the  centre  of  the  tank, 
wnere  the  sewage  is  all  i.quiu.  j.he 
most  01 '  the  solid  particles  01  sewage 
eitner  sun*  or  tioat  ;  consequently,  oy 
lading  the  sewage  from  the  centre  oi 
tne  basin  only  such  liquid  and  par- 
ticle as  are  of  a  semi-solid  nature,  or 
have  the  same  density  as  water,  are 
discharged  into  the  .  ,w,u  eum'part- 
meut.  Decomposition  is  carried  on 
still  further  in  this  compartment 
When  transferred  to  the  third  com- 
partment, it  should  be  tnorougiiiy 
nquehed.  When  transferred'  to  the 
lourth  compartment,  it  is  ready  to  be 
deposited  into  the  irrigating  system, 
where  it  is  to  be  taken  up  by  the 
sod.  li  the  sewage  13  not  to  .  be 
utilised  for  irrigating,  purposes;  but 
drained  directly  into  a  stream,  the 
sewage  may  be  taken  irom  the  top 
of  the  tank.  In  case  the  tank  is  to 
be  cleaned,  the  plugs  of  the  same 
systems  may  be  removed  and  tho- 
roughly drained.  For  irrigating  pur- 
poses it  is  advisable  to  use  a  syphon, 
ihis  syphon  removes  the  water  from 
the  last  compartment  of  the  septic 
tank  automatically  at  intermitent 
discharges.      The    discharge  at  one 


^ime  of  a  quantity  of  sewage  large 
enough  to  lill  the  irrigating  system 
will  scour  the  system  ol  pipe ;  be- 
sides it  more  unilormfy  distributes 
the  sewage  throughout  llie  whole  ir- 
rigating system.  Without  a  syphon, 
on  pulling  the  plug  occasionally  the 
same  etiect  can  be  secured  but  if  'uhe 
sewage  is  allowed  to  overflow  into 
the  tile  it  will  run  out  into  the  soil 
nearest  to  the  septic  tank.  In  the 
latter  case  the  soil  will  become  over- 
saturateu'  with  the  liquid,  and  the 
puriiication  of  the  sewage  in  the  soil 
is  thereby  rendered  imperfect. 

—  iSewer  Connections  to  Septic 
Tank.  — 

Sewer  connection  from  the  cow  barn 
to  the  septic  tank  shoufd  be  con- 
structed of  not  less  than  live-inch 
glazed  sewer  pipe,  and  preieraofy  six- 
inch  pipe.  Ine  sewer  shoufd  be  con- 
nected directly  with  the  gutters  and 
allowed  to  enter  into  a  trap.  ihis 
trap  is  a  small  box,  in  which  a  pipe 
Deads  down  into  the  liquid  to.  prevent 
tne  gases  or  odours  coming  from  the 
septic  tank  from  going  into  tne  stable. 
Similar  traps  should  be  put  in  when 
connected  with  the  gutters  of  a 
creamery  or  cheese  factary,  or  to  the 
house  or  dairy  house  on  the  iarni. 
The  diameter  of  the  sewer  pipe  from 
the  house  need  not  be  more  tnan  tour 
inches,  and  may  connect  with  the 
same  tile  as  that  coming  from  the 
dairy  barn. 

—  The   Size  of   Septic  Tank  and  Ir- 
rigating System.  — 

The  size  of  the  septic  tank  depends 
somewhat  upon  the  amount  of  sewage 
run  through  the  tank  and  the  con- 
sistency of  the  sewage.  Tor  average 
conditions  the  last  two  compartments 
should  hold  the  average  discharge  in 
twenty-four,  hours,  and  the  irrigat- 
ing system  shoufd  be  of  equal 
capacity  to  hold  the  sewage  from  this 
compartment.  However,  the  larger  itui 
tank  the  greater  will  be  the  chance 
for  the  organic  matter  to  thoroughly 
decompose,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
irrigating  system  •  can  be  of  greater 
capacity,  irrigating  a  larger  tract  of 
land.—"'  Farmer  and  Grazier." 
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Early  Emasculation. 


Some  owners  of  colts  are  having 
them  castrated  as  weanlings,  or 
even  when  suckling  their  dams. 
They  claim  that  by  thus  early 
emasculating  their  stock  there  is 
no  loss  from  the  operation  and 
an  improvement  in  the  animals 
operated  upon.  The  alleged  im- 
provement consists  in  docility  and 
earlj-  maturity.  We  protest,  ear- 
nestly against  this  practice  for,  to 
our  mind,  it  is  based  upon  error. 
The  colt  cut  as  a  sucker  cannot 
be  expected  to  develop  as  strong  a 
body  as  the  one  left  entire  until 
two  years  of  age.  He  is  liable  to 
have  small  bones,  weak  muscles 
and  stunted  frame,  and,  besides 
this,  his  head  is  effeminate  and 
weak  looking.  In  other  words, 
his  appearance  corresponds  to  that 
of  a  steer  compared  to  that  of  a 
bull.  In  the  latter  animal  the  ef- 
fects of  castration  are  more  mark- 
edly apparent  than  in  the  horse, 
but  the  same  truth  holds  good 
with  both — they  are  almost  equal- 
ly changed  in  appearance  by  the 
effects  of  the  castrating  knife.  With 


colts  it  is,  in  our  opinion,  possible 
to  strike  a  happy  medium  be- 
tween the  lordly  crest  of  the  ma- 
cure  stallion  and  the  more  effemin- 
ate neck  of  the  gelding.  If  the 
colt  is  cut  too  soon  his  whole  ap- 
pearance becomes  too  weak  look- 
ing. If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be 
delayed  too  long,  the  horse  is  a 
"  stag,"  and  altogether  too  thick 
in  the  throat  latch,  and  will  also 
be  apt  to  tease  mares  and  prove 
vicious  or  uncontrollable  under  ex- 
citing circumstances.  In  order  to 
retain  a  sufficiency  of  masculinity 
with  its  corresponding  appear- 
ance, we  think  that  colts,  as  a 
rule,  should  be  cut  not  earlier  or 
later  than  two  years  of  age,  and 
if  the  operation  be  properly  per- 
formed there  is  very  little  danger 
at  this  age.  Ry  that  time  of  life 
the  colt  has  made  rapid  develop- 
ment, and  is  strong  and  lusty, 
but  has  not  yet  acquired  the  crest 
and  thick  throat-latch  of  the  ma- 
ture horse.  There  is  just  sufficient 
"  he  "  look  about  the  two-year- 
old  colt  to  make  him  a  good  geld- 
ing, and  he  should  now  be  altered 
at  once,  but  as  a  general  rule  his 
stallion  propensities   will   not  be 
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strongly  in  evidence    before  two 

years  of  age. 

With  cattle  it  is  altogether  dif- 
ferent. The  steer  is  to  be  kept 
lor  fattening,  and  not  for  work. 
His  appearance  is  better  to  be 
effeminate  in  that  it  indicates 
quietude  of  disposition  that  will 
make  the  feeding  process  an  easy 
and  satisfactory  one.  The  bull  calf 
should  be  cut  earlier  with  this 
point  in  view,  for,  unlike  the  horse, 
he  develops  very  fast  and  will  soon 
acquire  all  the  characteristics  of 
a  mature  bull,  and,  if  cut  later, 
will  be  regarded  with  suspicion 
when  he  goes  to  market,  for 
buyers  will  be  apt  to  think  that 
he  was  very  recently  "bull  beef." 
Such  animals  do  not  bring  the 
price  of  the  early  altered  ones. 
With  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  there 
is  another  good  reason  for  castrat- 
ing young,  and  that  is  that  the 
operation,  if  delayed,  might  lead 
to  a  loss  of  calf,  lamb  or  pig 
flesh,  and  every  breeder  knows  that 
this  early  growth  once  lost  is  very 
difficult  to  regain. 

Lambs  should  be  castrated  at 
fourteen  to  fifteen  days  old;  calves 
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Cyclone  Gates  do  not  sag; 


(Registered  Design.) 
Fig.  178. 

they  are  not  affected  by  the  weather,  they  are  light,  perfectly  balanced,  and  secure, 
an  ideal  gate  for  the  Garden,  the  Street,  the  Carriage  Drive,  or  the  Farm. 


is  only  one  of  the 
many  beautiful  de- 
signs in  stiong  gates 
Id  sUDurban  resi- 
dences thai  are  illu- 
strated and  fully 
specified  in  our 
Cyclone  hence  and 
Ciate  book,  which 
is  posted  Iree  on 
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Cyclone  Gate 
Frames  are  made  of 
strong  steel  lubing. 
Unless  specially  or- 
dered otherwise,  in 
small  hand-gates  of 
3  tt.  6  in.,  and  for 
larger  openings  up 
to  and  including 
8  ft.,  we  use  1/s  in. 
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I  4  ft.  gates  we  use 
■  in.  steel  tubing 
(.outside  measure- 
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01  mesh,  as  the 
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nicking  the  frames 
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no  joints  in  the  top 
coiners. 
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at  about  one  month  or  six  weeks  ; 
pigs  at  one  month,  and  colts,  as 
a  general  rule,  at  about  two  rears 
of  age.  Further,  it  may  be  added- 
ed,  that  they  should  be  castrated 
when  the  weather  is  favourable. — 
A.  S.  Alexander,  V.S.,  in  "  Live 
Stock  Report." 


Prevention  is  Better  than 
Cure. 


The  manager  of  a  butter  factorv 
has  sent  the  following  circular  to 
his  suppliers  with  excellent  re 
suits  : — 

To  trv  and  prevent  cream  from 
sroing-  bad  is  better  than  trying  to 
cure  it  after  it  has  gone  bad. 

1.  See  that  vour  cans  are  pro- 
perlv  cleaned  ;  if  not,  let  me  know 
at  once. 

2.  See  that  vour  separators  and 
buckets  are  perfectly  clean,  and 
also  that  there  is  no  smell  vvhere 
vcu  separate  and  keep  vour  cream. 

Xever  mix  warm  cream  with 
cold  cream  ;  see  that  both  are  kept 
separate  until  cool  before  mixing. 

4.  Never  keep  the  lids  on  the 
cans.  Give  the  cream  plenty  of 
fresh  air.  stir  it  up  once  or  twice, 
and  keep  a  clean  muslin  cloth  over 
it  to  keep  out  dirt. 

5.  If  sending  bv  train  never  take 
it   to   the   station    three   or  four 
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Large  stocks.   Immediate  delivery. 
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hours  before  train  time,  and  leave 
it  with  the  lid  on. 

6.  Dissolve  a  little  saltpetre  Ui 
teaspoonful  in  a  little  cold  water) 
and  add  to  ten  gallons,  of  cream. 
It  will  help  wonderfullv  in  preserv- 
ing it. 

7.  Send  your  cream  as  often  as 
possible  to  the  factory. 

8.  Separate  twice  daily  if  pos- 
sible, if  not,  every  morning,  as  the 
milk  will  keep  better  during  the 
night. 

9.  Never  stand  cream  in  water 
after  it  has  become  warm  and 
stale  ;  get  fresh  cold  water. 

10.  Always  try  and  run  your 
separator  so  as  to  skim  not  more 
than  one  gallon  of  cream  out  of 
twelve  gallons  of  milk. 


Washing  Pigs. 


Pigs  glory  in  wallowing  in  the 
mire,  and  the  most  filtny  holes 
provide  them  with  conditions 
which  appear  to  give  them  the 
greatest  delight  (writes  "  Cam- 
brian," in  the  "  Farmer  and  Stock- 
breeder ").  Some  assume  that 
when  they  roll  in  the  mud  they 
are  desirous  of  getting  dirty.  I 
am  not  so  sure  of  this.  Judging 
from  what  I  have  seen,  the  reverse 
seems  to  be  the  case.  No  pig  I 
have  ever  owned  has  gone  on  en- 
joying having  a  crusty^  coat  on  any 
part  of  their  body.  When  ham- 
pered with  such  they  soon  rub 
and  scratch  with  the  object  of 
getting  it  off,  and  they  find  peace 
and  relief  in  this.  I  believe  they 
often  take  to  the  mucky  mud  holes 
to  roll  and  get  the  hardened  coats 
softened.  I  have  always  noticed 
that  a  pig  with  a  thick  layer  of 
dry  dirt  on  it  will  roll  in  the 
slush  much  sooner  and  more  often 
than  one  that  is  clean,  and  I  have 
satisfied  myself  by  practice  that 
pigs  that  are  kept  clean  are  more 
contented  and  thrive  much  better 
than  those  that  are  always  on 
fidgets  with  an  irritating  coat.  In 
warm  weather  they  will  rush  into 
the  pools  and  streams  and  have  a 
bath,  but  there  is  nothing  ob- 
jectionable in  that.  How  they  do 
enjoy  a  good  scrub  !  and  they  al- 
most seem  to  take  a  pride  in 
avoiding  dirt  afterwards,  but  the 
clean  skin  no  doubt  does  not  sug- 
gest a  return  to  additional  filth. 
I  would  urge  that  all  pigs  be  scrub- 
bed occasionally.  Use  a  liquid  com- 
posed of  one  gallon  of  hot  water, 
half  a  pint  of  paraffin  oil,  and  two 


ounces  of  soft  soap,  when  all 
parasites  will  be  killed,  dirt  re- 
moved, and  clean,  sweet  skin  sup- 
plied. Rxtra  feeding  may  cause 
pigs  that  have  come  to  a  stand- 
still to  develop  more  freely,  but  I 
can  say  a  good  wash  whenever  ne- 
cessarv  will  move  them  on  won- 
derfullv. 
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About  Goats. 


This  animal  is  not  regarded 
witn  mucb  respect  in  Australia, 
particularly  tne  common  sort,  it 
IS  unicrcni  in  older  countries,  es- 
pecially in  France  and  Belgium, 
in  botn  tnese  countries  lor  some 
years  past  efforts  have  ueen  made 
witli  some  ucgroc  ol  success  to 
gi\  c  tne  goat  a  Higher  rank  ol 
uistinetion  at  agricultural  cxkibi- 
tions.  According  to  some  recent 
French  figures  tne  goat  is  a  much 
more  valuable  animal  than  we  are 
accustomed  to  regard  it. 

Goats  are  principally  coulined 
to  the  mountainous  regions  ol 
the  Old  World,  where  tney  are 
iound  throughout  the  South  Eu- 
ropean region,  Iroin  Spain  to  the 
Caucasus,  thence  through  Armenia, 
and  Persia,  to  the  Himalayas  and 
China.  In  Australia  we  assaciate 
them  with  suburban  streets  and 
vacant  allotments,  where  they  act 
as  scavengers  ol  the  rubbish  tips, 
and  have  been  seen  eating  the  ad- 
vertising posters  oil  a  galvanised 
iron  fence.  In  such  cases  the 
unfortunate  goat  ,  is  the  creature  of 
circumstances,  and  is  withal  the 
poor  man's  friend. 

Writing  about  it,  an  authority 
says  : — 

"  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
goats  are  mountain-loving  animals, 
climbing  and  leaping  with  extra- 
ordinary dexterity,  it  cannot  be 
accepted  as  correct  that,  as  is 
often  believed,  the  males  ol  certain 
species  are  so  very  dexterous  as 
to  be  able,  when  falling  from  a 
height,  to  save  themselves  by 
bending  the  head  forward  and 
alighting  on  their  massive  horns. 
Like  the  numerous  exaggerated 
stories  current  in  regard  to  that 
faithful  creature,  the  clog,  it  might 
be  said  that  the  story  in  question 
must  have  been  at  first  circulated 
by  an  over-enthusiastic  admirer  of 
the  goat.  That  they  are  some- 
what destructive  cannot,  of  course, 
be  denied,  for  young  shoots  of 
trees,  etc.,  suffer  considerably  by 
their  presence.  It  may  not,  how- 
ever, be  generally  known  how 
highly  developed  are  the  senses  of 
sight  and  smell  possessed  bv  the 
goatl;  and  for  keenness  and  adapt- 
ability and  climbing  they  deserve 
special  mention.  As  to  their 
general  intelligence  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  Romanes  mentiones 
the  case  of  one  ringing  a  door-bell 
when  it  was  hungry  and  wanted 
its  dinner  ;  and  two  instances  are 
on  record  of  the  intelligent  be- 
haviour of  two  goats  when  the}' 
were  brought  face  to    face  on  a 


rocky    ridge,    when     one  walked 

over  the  other,  this  being  the  only 
means  of  extricating  themselves 
from  their  perilous  position.- 

That  the  goat  is  a  \  cry  useful 
animal  is  already  well  known,  and 
tne  value  tliat  it  represents,  the 
important  services  it  rentiers  m 
certain  countries,  its  production  of 
Kius  and  sivins  winch  are  so  ingmy 
prized  in  leatlier-dressiug,  tile 
meat  tli.it  it  supplies,  tne  cheese 
and  milk  obtained  irom  it — all 
tliese  deserve  mention,  tft'OUgft  lu\  . 
are  so  well  Known  that  it  would 
be  superfluous  to  dwell  upon  them. 

To  turn  our  attention  lor  a 
moment  to  France,  it  is  not  with- 
out interest  to  observe  that,  ac- 
cording to  recent  statistics,  not 
less  tnau  a  million  and  a  hall 
goats  exist  througnout  that  coun- 
try, wliere  good  proht  is  realised 
on  them  by  their  owners — a  fact 
winch  should  not  be  overlooked  in 
this  country.  It  should,  however, 
lie  mentioned  that,  owing  to  im- 
proper selection,  the  French  goat 
as  a  rule  produces  rather  poor- 
ly as  compared  with  most  of 
ibosc  of  Switzerland.  The  F'rench 
goat  yields  on  an  average  lrom 
about  jjjj  to  5/4  pints  of  milk 
daily,  8,4  pints  being  the  maxi- 
mum, which  is  never  exceeded  ; 
Alpine  and  Nubian  goats,  however, 
give  Sl/2)  io/j,  and  even  12  pints 
of  milk  daily. 

According  to  some  recent  French 
French  statistics  contained  in  the 
"  Journal  Oihciel,"  it  is  seen  that 
the  productive  power  of  a  gaod 
Fribourg  cow  wdl  reach  2,900 
litres  per  lactation  (a  litre  be'ing, 
roughly,  1%  pints),  that  of  good 
small  Brittany  cows  attaining 
2,060  litres.  On  the  other  hand, 
good  Normandy  and  Flemish 
species  may  yield  4,000  litres  of 
milk  in  ten  months,  the  duration 
of  their  lactation.  It  is  not  with- 
out interest  to  mention  that  a 
goat  will  consume,  according  to 
whether  it  is  of  Swiss  or  Spanish 
breed,  one-sixth  to  one-eighth  of 
the  forage  necessary  for  main- 
taining a  good-sized  cow.  Accord- 
ing to  experiments  carried  out  by 
no  less  an  agricultural  authority 
in  France  than  M.  Crepin,  the 
goats  of  Saanen,  Toggenbourg, 
Gruyere,  and  Haut  Valais  yield, 
when  in  good  condition,  from  900 
to  1,800  litres  of  milk  during  a 
milking  period  of  ten  months..  It, 
therefore,  follows  that  six  good 
Swiss  goats,  consuming  the  same 
quantity  of  food,  and  worth,  toge- 
ther, about  the  same  price  as  one 
good  cow,  will  give  5,400  to  6,000 
litres  of  milk  during  a  year's 
milking.     These  figures  certainly 


are  in  favour  of  the  goat,  though 
to  secure  similar  residts  it  would 

be  necessary  to  give  the  same  care 
and  attention  to  the  goat  as  is 
bestowed  upon  the  cow. 

As  to  goats'  milk,  it  may  be 
said  that,  like  that  of  asses,  it 
presents  a  chemical  composition 
almost  identical  with  human 
milk  ;  for  we  have  it  on  the  au- 
thority of  Dr.  Bourard  that  it 
differs  only  in  being  a  little 
heavier  and  by  possessing  a  slight- 
ly greater  quantity  of  saline  mat- 
ters. Owing  to  its  density,  it  is 
more  tonic,  and  by  virtue  of  the 
salts  it  contains  it  favours  dental 
evolution  and  the  development  of 
the .  bony  system.  What  is  also 
very  important,  the  purity  of  this 
milk,  owing  to  its  being  free  from 
the  germs  of  contagious  diseases, 
make  it  an  admirable  food  for 
children,  for  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  the  goat  is  practically  im- 
mune from  tuberculosis. 

In  Australia  we  have  thousands 
of  acres  of  land  at  present  lying 
waste,  not  sufficiently  good  for 
cattle  or  sheep,  but  fully  capable 
of  maintaining  the  hardy  goat, 
which  can  withstand  the  hardships 
of  drought  better  than  any  other 
animals.  We  would  like  to  see 
more  interest  taken  in  it,  and  ex- 
periments on  a  large  scale  carried 
out,  with  the  view,  of  testing  its 
value  in  this  country. 

—  Goats  as  Wet  Nurses.  — 

Mr.  Maurice  Steiner  writes  us 
as  follows  : — 

In  view  of  the  hostility  shown  to 
the  goat  in  some  quarters,  and 
its  unpopularity    as    a  useful  do- 
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mestic  animal,  I  have  much  plea- 
sure in  handing  you  the  following 
translation  from.  "  Kneipp  Blat- 
ter," April  2oth,  1907  :— 

"  A  Parisian  sur-eon,  X.  Doud- 
ard,  rerently  publisned  a  nook  en- 
titled La  chevre  -Nourrice.  In  it 
he  proclaims  the  goat  as  the 
wet  nurse  of  the  future,  and 
the  best  and  most  comfortable 
wet  nurse  at  that.  Tnere  is  no 
danger  of  the  goat  spreading  con- 
tagious diseases,  and  she  is  im- 
mune from  tuberculosis.  Goats' 
milk  is  of  uniform  quality,  easily 
digested,  cheap  in  comparison  to 
cow  s  milk,  and  can  always  be 
depended  upon,  as  she  is  willing 
to  yield  it  day  or  night.  These 
are  the  qualities,  states  Dr.  Boud- 
ard,  that  commend  her  as  a  wet 
nurse,  and  with  her  advent  will 
disappear  the  less  valuable  substi- 
tutes now  "used  in  artificial  feed- 
ine-  Such  a  trained  <joat  in  full 
milk  can  be  bought  at  100  francs 
(j&4),  and  its  monthly  cost  is  15 
francs  {12/6) — that  is  in  Paris. 
What  is  this  compared  with  the 
cost  and  annoyance  of  human 
wet  nurses  ?  The  goat  is  a  good 
and  sensible  animal,  and  there  is 
a  variety  of  white  Cashmere  goats 
whose  milk  is  almost  free  of  any 
smell,  and  has  got  no  horns. 
It  would  be  well  in  the  interests  of 
humanity  to  make  known  the  use- 
fulness of  the  goat  as  a  wet  nurse. 
Its  real  destiny  is  to  replace  the 
old  degenerated  cow  as  a  milk 
supplier  for  infants." 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  state- 
ments and  the  often  raised  outcrv 
about  our  infant  mortality  through 
the  .bad  milk  supply,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  some  enterprising  far- 
mer start  a  goats'  milk  supply 
dairy,  combining  a  hiring. out  de- 
partment for  well-trained  animals, 
as  indicated  in  the  article  just 
quotedf  It  would  in  all  likeli- 
hood prove  a  remunerative  busi- 
ness, and  save  manv  valuable  in- 
nocent infants'  lives,  to  the  glorv 
of  Australia.— "Farmer  &  Grazier." 
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tviendelism. 


Though  a  great  deal  has  of  late 
years  been  written  on  this  suuject 
the  personality  of  the  origmator 
of  tliis  theory  of  inheritance  has 
not  been  prominent  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  subject. 

The  following  short  descriptive 
account  from  a  recent  issue  of 
Horticulture  will  be  of  interest  to 
many  who  nave  been  interested  in 
the  theory  propounded  by  the 
Austrian  Monk.  It  can  be  safely 
said  that  the  correctness  01  'the 
principles  of  the  Mendelian  theory 
of  inheritance  has  been  proved,  but 
there  is  yet  a  vast  amount  of  ex- 
perimental work  to  be  done  before  it 
becomes  a  practical  factor  in  the 
work  of  the  ordinary  every  day 
horticulturist  or  stock  breeder. 

The  author  of  the  article  in 
Horticulture  writes  as  follows  : — 

Although  much  has  been  written 
these  last  few  years  in  regard  to 
Mendel's  law  and  by  this  time 
nearly  everybody  has  heard  about 
it,  there  are  really  few  persons 
who  can  say  that  they  are 
acquainted  with  the  life  history  of 
the  discoverer. 

Bateson,  who  has  probably  done 
more  than  any  other  searcher  to 
popularize  the  theory  of  Mendel's 
law,  has  also  applied  himself  with 
infinite  love  and  sacrilice  to  the 
collection  of  all  the  available  data 
pertaining  to  a  life  history  of 
Gregor  .Johann  Mendel  (,"  Mendel's 
Principles  of  Heredity  "),  Cam- 
bridge, 1909. 

Johann  Mendel  was  born  July 
22nd,  1822,  in  Heinzendorf  near 
(Jdrau  in  Kuhland,  a  province  of 
Austrian  Silesia.  Heinzendorf,  so 
ro  speak,  represents  a  small  island 
of  German  population,  surrounded 
by  Slavs. 

From  his  father,  a  small  tenant 
farmer,  Mendel  early  learned  the 
art  of  grafting.  His  uncle  on 
his  mother's  side,  who  seems  to 
have  been  an  intelligent  man  and 
who  did  much  for  the  education 
of  children  by  endowing  special 
classes  of  instruction  at  his  own 
expense,  helped  little  Johann  along 
in  his  earlier  years  at  school.  In 
the  village  school  Mendel  showed 
such  intelligence  that  he  was  sent 
to  a  better  school  at  Leibnitz  and 
later  to  the  high  schools  at  Trol- 
lau  and  Olmuetz.  To  cover  the 
e  xpenses  of  this  education,  Mendel 
was  obliged  to  accept  the  help  of 
his  sister  who  sacrificed  part  of  her 
dowry  and  fo'r  this  act  of  kind- 
ness Mendel  felt  himself  indebted 


to  his  sister  for  the  rest  oi  his 
lite. 

Through  the  inlluence  01  one  of 
his  teacners  who  was  au  Augus- 
tine mouK,  Meudei,  alter  complet- 
ing nis  nigh  schoof  term,  became 
a  canaidate  for  admission  to  the 
.nimustine  cloister  of  fc>t.  Tnomas 
(ivmg  s  cloister ),  in  Bruenn.  He 
was  given  the  name  of  oregor 
and  appointed  to  educational 
work,  in  1847  Mendel  was  conse- 
crated priest  and  sent  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vienna  from  1851  to 
1823  at  the  expense,  of  the  clois- 
ter. He  applied  himseli  to  the 
study  of  mathematics,  physics  and 
natural  history,  after  which  he 
taught  at  the  polytechnical  school 
of  Bruenu  until  1868  when  ne  was 
elected  Abbot  or  Prelate  of  the 
iving  s  cloister. 

While  still  a  novice  at  this 
cloister,  Mendei  had  already  begun 
his  experiments  in  hybridization  on 
the  plants  in  the  large  garden  of 
the  cloister.  From  these  experi- 
ments his  name  was  to  become 
famous  all  over  the  world.  After 
eight  years  of  painstaking  and  in- 
tellugent  research  into  the  field 
of  heredity,  conducted  through 
generation  after  generation  of  gar- 
den peas,  Mendel  was  convinced 
that  he  had  solved  the  problem  of 
heredity  and  submitted  the  result 
of  his  labours  to  the  "  Society 
of  Natural  History  "  of  Bruenn  in 
1865.  But  his  efforts  found  no 
consideration  with'  this  body,  nor 
after  publication,  did  he  meet  with 
any  better  success  in  the  sessions 
of  similar  societies  elsewhere.  His 
publications  in  regard  to  "  Hier- 
aclium  Bastards  "  met  the  same 
fate.  Mendel  also  experimented 
with  bees,  but  unfortunately  his 
observations  in  this  line,  which 
were  published  under  "  Bee  Cu,- 
ture,"  have  been  lost. 

The  appointment  to  the  prelacy 
put  an  end  to  the  scientific  re- 
searches of  Mendel.  The  fifteen 
years  before  his  death  were  fdled 
with  the  work  of  his  position, 
more  so  as  he  applied  himself  to 
fighting  a  state  law,  exacting,  in 
his  estimation,  unjust  duties  of  his 
cloister.  These  laws  were  eventu- 
ally abolished  shortly  before  his 
death.  This  struggle  at  law 
changed  Mendel  from  a  man  of  a 
jovial  and  friendlv  disposition  in- 
to a  bitter  and  mistrusting  misan- 
thrope. His  health  began  to  fail 
and  he  died  of  Bright's  Disease, 
January  6th,  1884. 

Mendel  was  a  man  of  great 
energy.  -  He  published  regular 
meteorological  reports  and  observ- 

(Continued  on  page  364). 
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Comm  OA   Fault*    F1  o  v»  rv  <3   irv    Butt  c  r 
Factories. 

 ♦  

(.By  a  Victorian  Factory  Manager) 


It  is  fully  recognised  that  a  but- 
ter factory  must  have  plenty  of 
ventilation  and  light,  the  lloors 
and  drains  must  be  impervious,  as 
leaking  lloors  are  a  source  of 
grave  danger.,  Corners,  crevices, 
and  all  rough  surfaces  should  be 
abolished.  If  a  factory  is  ill 
ventilated  it  soon  acquires  an  un- 
desirable taint  ;  if  ill  lighted  it 
favors  the  growth  of  undesirable 
bacteria  and  moulds,  as  also  do 
uneven  surfaces,  crevices,  and  cor- 
ners, all  acting  as  lodgments  for 
dust  which  contains  numbers  of 
bacteria,  which  are  carried  to  the 
different  products  in  course  of 
manufacture  in  the  factory.  The 
floors  and  drains  if  in  a  leaking 
condition  convey  mischief  right 
through  the  building  by  the  soak- 
age  becoming  tainted  and  giving 
off  disagreeable  odours  when  the 
air  should  at  all  times  be  the 
sweetest  and  purest.  Many  fac- 
tories have  suffered  considerable 
loss  through  the  drainage  getting 
into  the  water  supply  and  other 
places  ;  thereby  a  continuous  pro- 
pagation of  undersirable  organisms 
is  set  up  and  conveyed  through 
every  part  of  the  factory.  On  one 
occasion  I  found  the  butter  milk 
tank  leaking,  and  the  soakage 
going  direct  to  the  water  supply 
For  washing  the  butter.  I  have 
Seen  the  floor  of  a  butter  factory 


raised  where  the  soakage  had  pol- 
luted the  ground  under  the  lloor 
to  a  depth  of  nearly  two  feet.  1 
have  also  found  factories  where 
candle  or  other  light  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  see  in  cream  and 
churning  rooms. 

The  engine  is  often  over  taxed, 
and.  run  at  a  high  rate  pi  speed, 
which  causes  considerable  wear  and 
tear  on  the  brasses,  and  if  they 
are  not  attended  to  the  result  is 
extra  wear  of  crank  and  brasses. 
Sometimes  the  packing  is  Left  in 
the  glands  too  long,  and  the  per- 
ished packing  soon  scores  the  pis- 
ton and  other  rods.  1  have  on 
several  occasions  heard  the  engine 
knocking  fully  one  hundred  yards 
from  the  factory,  also  steam  leak- 
ing through  the  valves  and  glands, 
thereby  entailing  extra  expense  by 
requiring  more  fuel  and  attention 
in  stoking  to  keep  steam  up.  The 
boiler,  taps  and  valves  are  found 
leaking  for  want  of  attention  in 
grinding  in,  and  the  firebars  con- 
tinually burning  out  through  the 
neglect  or  ignorance  of  the  boiler 
attendant,  who  never  thinks  of 
cleaning  the ,  bars  or  removing  the 
ashes  often  enough  to  allow  the 
air  to  keep  the  bars  reasonably 
cool.  Trouble  in  the  engine 
room  is  caused  by  the  short  sight- 
ed policy  of  the  directors,  who  re- 
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tain  the  services  of  an  incom- 
petent engine  driver,  etc.,  or  ofler 
Such  low  \\a<;es  for  tile  position 
that  no  competent  man  would 
accept. 

The  cream  pump  is  very  often 
neglected,  anu  the  plunger  when 
removed  furnishes  sulueient  evi- 
dence in  the  deposit  round  the 
plunger  to  show  that  it  is  not 
removed  to  wash  it.  This  state  of 
things  in  regard  to  tne  cream 
pump  must  play  a  leading  part  in 
lowering  the  quality  of  tne  manu- 
lactureu  article  by  contaminating 
the  whole  of  tne  cream  that 
passes  through  tlie  pump  and 
pipes.  Similar  want  of  attention 
is  noticeable  in  the  buttermilk 
and  skim  milk  pump.  By  remov- 
ing tlie  valves  and  plungers,  and 
giving  all  parts  a  good  applica- 
tion with  soda  solution  with,  the 
aid  of  a  scrubbing  brush,  effective- 
ly prevents  the  troubles  referred 
to.  I  have  known  the  plunger  to 
remain  in  the  barrel  of  the  pump 
during  the  whole  of  a  season  with- 
out being  taken  out  once.  On  one 
set  of  milk  pipes,  I  found  a  coat- 
ing over  quarter  of  an  inch  thick., 
and  the  manager  admitted  that  it 
was  not  washed  for  many  years. 
Complaints  were  also  frequent  re 
the  inferior  butter  made  from  that 
particular  cream.  The  inside  of 
the  separator  frame  where  the  top 
bearing  is  fastened  is  sometimes 
found  giving  off  a  very  offensive 
smell  on  account  of  the  fluid  in  the 
bowl  over-ilowing,  and  allowed  to 
remain  when  the  bowl  is  being  re- 
moved from  the  frame  after  separ- 
ating. Separators  are  often  too 
hurriedly  set  going,  and  as  a  re- 
sult of  such  the  machine  "  is 
knocked  out  of  balance  and  con- 
siderable damage  done  to  it  and 
expense  incurred  in  the  replacing 
of  belts,  new  spindles,  etc.,  when 
by  taking  a  longer  time  in  getting 
separator  to  speed  would  reduce 
this  unnecessary  expenditure,  as 
well  as  reduce  the  time  devoted  to 
trying  to  keep  the  machine  running 
well. 

—  The  Pipe  Cooler.  ^- 

The  two  trays  on  top  are  fitted 
so  close  together  that  they  cannot 
be  thoroughly  cleaned  unless  taken 
apart.  Unfortunately,  this  is  neg- 
lected in  some  factories.  Then 
again  the  milk  vats  and  skim 
milk  vats  are  sometimes  neglect- 
ed, and  a  yellow  deposit  is  found 
on  the  insides,  being  a  good  breed- 
ing ground  for  undesirable  bac- 
teria, which  are  conveyed  to  the 
suppliers'  cans,  and  if  there  is  any 
neglect  at  the  farm,  then  the  fresh 
milk  is  contaminated  before  it 
reaches  the  factory.  Rusty  cans 
should  be  discarded,  for  if  used  for 
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cream,  a  tallowy  butter  is  usually 
the  result  in  butter  made  from 
cream  in  rusty  cans  ;  this  happens 
even  when  the  tin  is  worn  off  also. 

—  Churns  and  Butter  Workers.  — 

In  a  number  of  cases  churns  are 
found  with  a  distinct  taint  through 
not  being  properly  washed  and 
aired.  The  rubber  or  cork  around 
the  lids  is  allowed  to  become 
foul.  With  some  churns,  if 
you  examine  the  inside  ledge,  an 
accumulation  of  cheesy  material  is 
met  with  ;  also  the  bottom  is 
allowed  to  become  tainted,  and 
the  iron  tray  which  conveys  the 
buttermilk  to  the  receiver  is  satur- 
ated with  a  slime  which  gives  off 
an  unpleasant  odor,  and  the  quali- 
ty of  the  butter  is  thereby  in- 
jured, t 

Butter  Worker. — Uiten  we  find 
the  greasy  worker,  the  furred 
worker  from  which  greasy  butter 
is  produced,  also  the  taoles  and 
beaters  are  found  to  have  openings 
in  tnem,  and  if  examined  with  a 
knife,  a  greasy  compound,  mingled 
with  rust,  is  brought  to  light. 
This  deposit  is  distinctly  rancid 
and  tallowy,  and  causes  further 
contamination  of  butter.  One  but- 
ter worker  at  a  factory  where  two 
were  used  was  left  idle,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  quality  of  the  but- 
ter made  there  improved,  and 
on  careful  investigation  the  cause 
was  distinctly  traced  to  the  dis- 
use of  the  butter  worker. 

A  great  deal  of  trouble  is  caused 
by  using  imperfect  or  worn  out 
scales,  as  butter  very  often  comes 
"forward  with  a  range  in  weights 
■of  55  ids.,  56  IDs.,  and  57^  ios.  As 
lines  such  as  these  have  to  be 
checked,  considerable  trouble  is  en- 
tailed, where  the  trouble  of  re- 
placing worn-out  scales  and  the 
adjustment  of  good  ones  would 
cause  this  latter  trouble  to  dis- 
appear. Sometimes  too  many 
nails  or  too  few  are  used  in  the 
nailing  up  of  the  boxes  ;  eight  are 
sufficient,  about  1%  inches  long.  I 
have  seen  14  to  16  nails  2'/2  inches 
long  in  the  lids  of  some  boxes  of 
butter.  In  cleaning  walls,  and  ceil- 
™gs,  great  care  should  be  taken 
to  do  it  effectively.  The  walls  and 
ceilings  could  be  sprayed  with 
formalin  solution  after  being  tho- 
roughly washed  and  then  lime 
washed  if  of  wood  or  stone  or 
plaster.  The  utensils,  churns,  etc., 
I  should  be  freed  from  grease,  and 
thoroughly  washed  with  boiling 
soda  solution,  after  which  the 
wooden  portion  of  the  plant  can 
the  sweetened  by  a  good  scalding 
,with  boiling  water,  to  which  lime 
has  been  added. 


Partly  churned  cream  is  often 
aaded  with  the  rest,  and  when 
churning  is  completed  specKs  are 
to  De  noted  right  tnrough  the 
mass,  buch  partly  churned  cream 
should  be  Kept  apart.  Putting- 
water  in  at  too  low  a  tempera- 
ture in  order  to  firm  the  butter 
up  chills  the  outside  of  the  glob- 
ules, and  when  on  the  butter  table 
the  salt  does  not  taKe  properly  ; 
also  shaking  the  salt  on  unevenly 
and  not  working  sufficiently  has 
the  same  effect.  These  defects 
cause  an  irregularity  in  the  color, 
defined  as  streaks  or  mottles, 
lvinsing  the  cream  can  and  vats 
With  warm  water  when  loading 
the  churns  should  not  be  tolerated 
as  a  greasy  butter  is  usually  the 
result.  When  butter  milk  is  being 
drawn  off,  sometimes  sufficient 
time  is  not  given  for  it  to  drain 
from  the  butter  before  the  wash- 
ing water  is  added,  and  as  a  re- 
sult the  moisture  in  the  manufac- 
tured article  shows  cloud v  and 
milkv.  As  butter  showing  the 
latter  fault  quickly  goes  off  in 
quality,  such  fault  should  be  re- 
medied. Also  some  attendants 
never  vent  their  churns  during  the 
churning  process,  neither  do  tnev- 
wash  it  down  when  "  breaking," 
both  points  which  certainly  should 
be  attended  to. 

The  ceilings  and  walls  I  have 
sometimes  seen  with  splashes  of 
cream  and  small  pieces  of  butter 
adhering  to  them,  and  in  a  short 
time  spore  bearing  moulds  are  to 
be  found  growing  there,  and  the 
undesirable  growths  are  wafted 
hither  and  thither  in  the  same 
manner  as  particles  of  dust,  and 
are  conveyed  to  the  cream,  and 
also  gain  access  to  nearly  all  the 
utensils  and  rooms  throughout  the 
factory.  Suddenly  the  quality  of 
the  output  goes  "  off,"  and  a  con- 
siderable loss  is  faced  bv  the  fac- 
tory from  such  a  small  beginning 
as  this  by  the  butter  becoming 
very  irregular  in    quality,  buyers 
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being  afraid  that  it  is  carelessness 
in  the  daily  manufacture. 

The  points  mentioned  in  this 
paper  hav«  come  under  my  notice 
during  my  many .  years  as  a  butter 
factory  manager.  I  do  not  for  one 
moment  wish  to  infer  that  the 
faults  here  pointed  out  are  gene- 
ral, or  are  allowed  to  continue 
under  the  supervision  of  those  oljd 
and  experienced  managers  who  by 
their  skill  and  ability  and  watch- 
fulness, have  gained  and  main- 
tained the  high  standard  of  excel- 
lence of  the  butter  of  Victorian 
manufacture,  but  as  the  old  and 
experienced  managers,  finding  their 
services  not  being  amply  reward- 
ed, are  turning  to  other  channels 
in  the  hope  that  their  intelligence 
and  capabilities  may  be  justly 
valued  and  appreciated,  new  man- 
agers are  coming  forward  to  take 
their  places,  and  it  is  in  their  in- 
terests, and  the  interests  of  the 
dairying  industry,  that  I  have 
placed  my  observations  on  paper 
in  the  hope  that  the  faults  allud- 
ed to  will  not  be  allowed  to  get  a 
foothold  in  the  factories  under 
their  control. 
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atioiis  on  s.in  spots.  u.e  was  pre- 
suming omcer  ol  tne  "  Aiortgage 
iiamv  ol  iviaeuren  and  a  cele- 
brated cness  player.  nis  home 
town,  iieinzendori,  is  indebted  to 
hirn  lot  tlie  installation  ol  a  lire 
department. 

The  iaet  that  Mendel's  dis- 
coveries, wnicn  are  so  plain  and 
which  have  been  so  universally 
venlied,  could  have  been  so  long 
.  overlooked  and  neglected,  is  al- 
most inexplicable,  more  so  as 
Mendel  corresponued  with  Nawgely, 
the  great  naturalist  and  acquaint- 
ed him  With  his  investigations. 
Already  in  1861 ,  the  Frencn  Aca- 
demy had  oilered  a  prize  for  a 
paper  on  plant  hyoridization. 
W  ell-Known  naturalists  and  scien 
tists  oi  the  time  busicu  them- 
selves with  the  problem  and  came 
near  solving  it,  without,  however, 
being  able  to  clearly  demonstrate 
the  principle. 

Bateson  is  ol  the  opinion  that 
Darwin's  epoch-making  theory, 
which  at  that  time  Revolutionized 
all  the  views  ol  the  scientists  and 
which  was  regarded  as  solving  all 
questions  in  regard  to  heredity, 
has  been  responsible  lor  the  dis- 
tracting ol  attention  from  re- 
searches in  this  particular  line. 
Darwin's  theory  really  stopped  all 
efforts  for  a  long  time.  we  can 
hardly  realize  to  what  extent 
Darwain  might  have  been  ailected 
and  how  his  theory  might  have 
been  shaped  entirely  duierent  il 
Darwin  himself  had  been  aware  of 
Mendel's  discovery.  As  it  is,  it 
was  only  a  short  notice  in  Focke's 
work  on  "Plant  Mongrels"  (1881), 
which  in  1900  led  to  the  discovery 
and  verification  of  Mendel's  work 
and  papers  by  De  Vries,  Correns 
and  Tschermak. 

From  this  dates  a  new  era  and 
when  Mendel  said,  as  he  did,  "  My 
time  is  sure  to  come,"  he  built 
his  hopes  upon  a  sure  foundation. 
Sure,  it  was  fifteen  years  after  his 
death,  but  his  time  has  come. 
Mendel  was  very  much  ahead  of 
his  time,  but  he  has  proven  that 
diligent  application  to  one's  ideals 
will  ifi  time  be  fully  appreciated. 


191  GRENFELL  STREET 

(opp.  New  Market). 

Trolly,  Dray,  and  Buggy  Builder, 

Wheelwright  and  General  Smith. 
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What  Forestry  Has  Done. 


A  TRIAL  SOLICITED. 


By  Treadwell    Cleveland,  jun., 
Expert,     Forest     Service,  Depart- 
ment oi  Agriculture,  U.S.A. 

Forestry  is  practised  by  every 
civilised  country  in  the  world  ex- 
cept ^ihna  anu  turkey.  it  gets 
results  which  can  be  got  in  no 
other  way,  and  which  arc  necessary 
to  the  general  welfare.  Forestry 
is  not  a  new  thing.  it  was  dis- 
cussed 2,000  years  ago,  and  it  lias 
been  studied  and  applied  with  in- 
creasing thoroughness  ever  since. 

The  principles  oi  forestry  are 
everywhere  the  same.  ihey  lest 
on  natural  laws,  which  are  at  v  oi  k 
everywhere  and  all  the  time,  it  is 
simply  a  question  ol  how  best  to 
apply  these  laws  to  lit  local  needs 
and  conditions.  i\o  matter  how 
widely  countries  may  differ  in  size, 
climate,  population,  industry,  or 
government,  provided  only  they 
have  ,  forests,  all  ol  them  must 
come  to  forestry  some  time  as  a 
matter  oi  necessity. 

The  more  advanced  and  pro- 
gressive countries  arrive  first  and 
go  farthest  in  forestry;  as  they  do 
in  other  tilings,  indeed,  we  might 
almost  taKe  forestry  as  a  yard- 
stick with  which  to  measure  the 
height  of  a  civilisation.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  nations  which  follow 
forestry  most  widely  and  syste- 
matically would  be  iound  to  be  the 
most  enlightened  nations.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  we  applied  our 
yardstick  to  such  countries  as  are 
without  foresrty,  we  could  say 
with  a  good  deal  ol  assurance,  by 
this  test  alone,  "  here  is  a  back- 
ward nation." 

—  France.  — 
The  sand  dunes  on  the  coast  of 
France,  mainly  in  Gascony,  which 
the  winds  drove  farther  and 
farther  inland,  wasting  the  vine- 
yards, have  now  largely  been  fixed 
in  place  by  forest  plantations, 
which  were  begun  in  1792.  Of  the 
350,000  acres  of  sand  dunes, 
2^5 ,000  have  been  planted  in  forest, 
and  the  dunes,  instead  of  being  a 
constant  menace  to  the  neighbour- 
ing farmers,  now  are  growing 
crops  of  pine  which  produce  valu- 
able wood  and  resin.  In  all,  about 
£'440,000  was  laid  out  in  bringing 
the  forests  under  administration. 
Now,  though  about  one-half  of  t he- 
lands  have  been  acquired  by  private 
persons,  and  the  State  retains  only 
about  125,000  acres,  the  Slate 
has  received  £24,000  above  all 
expenses,  and  possesses  a  property 
worth  £2,000,000,  acquired  virtual- 


ly lor  nothing  in  addition  to  this, 
some  2,000,000  acres  of  shifting 
sands  and  marshes  toward  the  in- 
terior of  the  country — a  triangular 
territory,  known  as  the  Landes— 
have  been  changed  from  a  former- 
ly worthless  condition  into  a  pro- 
litable  forest,  valued  at  10,000,000 
Reforestation  was  begun  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century. 

La  Sologne,  in  the  central  part 
ol  the  country,  between  the  Rivers 
Loire  and  Cher,  was  once  densely 
wooded,  but  was  'for  two  centuries 
steadily  deforested.    By  the  begin- 
ning of  the  19th  century  1,250,000 
acres  had  been  utterly  abandoned. 
Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  soil 
subsoil     drainage    was  necessary 
as  a  first  step  toward  reclaiming 
this  land  with  iorest.    About  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century  a  com- 
mittee   of   private  citizens,  under 
the    presidency    of    the  director- 
general  of  forests,  began  the  work 
of  reclamation.    A  canal  25  miles 
long  and  350  miles  of  roads  were 
built,    and    200,000    acres  of  non- 
agricultural  land  were  planted  with! 
pine.    In  spite  of  the  fact  that  one , 
of  the  species    planted     proved  a 
failure,  and  another  kind  of ,  pine 
had  to  be  substituted,  the  refore- 
station    work    has    resulted  in  a 
forest  property  worth   £3,000,000, j 
and  land  which  could  be  brought 
for  4  dollars  an  acre  50  years  ago, 
is  now  yielding  3  dollars  an  acre 
net  annual    profit.    The  arid  lime- 
stone   wastes  of  the    province  of; 
Champagne   have    been   partlv  re- 
claimed by  forest  planting.  Two 
hundred  thousand  acres,  planted  at 
a  cost  of  £2  per  acre,  have  now- 
risen  in  value  from  16/-  per  acre 
to  £8  per  acre,  with  a  total  value 
of  £2,000,000,  and  a  net  revenue  1 
of  2  dollars  per  acre. 

—  Germany.  — 

German  forestry  is  remarkable  in 
three  ways.  It  has  always  led  in 
scientific  thoroughness,  and  now  it; 
is  working  out  results  with  an 
exactness  almost  equal  to  that  of 
the  laboratory.  It  has  applied 
this  scientific  knowledge  with  the 
greatest  technical  success,  and  it' 
has  solved  the  problem  of  securing 
through  a  long  series  of  years  an 
increasing  forest  output  and  in- 
creasing profits  at  the  same  time. 
Like  other  advanced  .European, 
countries,  Germany  felt  the  pinch' 
of  wood  shortage  150  years  ago, 
and  though  this  shortage  was  re- 
lieved by  the  coining  of  the  rail- 
roads 'which  opened  up  new 
forests),  and  by  the  use  of  coal 
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(which  substituted  a  new  fuel  for 
wood),  the  warning  was  heeded, 
and  systemaric  State  forestry  was 
begun.  After  all,  the  scare  was 
not  a  false  one,  for  even  to-day 
Germanv  is  not  independent  as  re- 
gards wood,  since  she  has  to  im- 
port one-sixth  of  all  she  uses. 

In  addition  to  the  wood-supplv 
question,  Germany  was  forced  to 
undertake  forestry  bv  the  need  of 
protecting  agriculture  and  stream 
flow.  The  troubles  which  France 
was  ha'ving  with  her  mountain 
torrents  opened  the  eves  of  Ger- 
many to  the  dangers  from  floods 
an  their  lands.  As  a  residt  the 
maintenance  of  protective  forests 
was  provided  for  bv  Bavaria  in 
[852,  by  Prussia  in  1872,  and  by 
tvurtembere  in  1879. 

What,  then,  has  forestry-  done  in 
Germany  3  Starting  'with  forests 
jchich  had  been  reeklesslv  cut  over, 
it  raised  the  average  Weld  of  wood 
per  acre  from  20  cubic  feet  in  1830 
to  65  cubic  feet  in  1904.  During 
the  same  period  it  trebled  the  pro- 
portion of  sawn  timber  got  from 
the  average  cut  :  which  means,  in 
Other  words,  that  through  the 
practice  of  forestrv  the  timber 
lands  of  Germanv  are  of  three 
times  better  qualitv  to-day  than 
when  no  system  was  used.  And  in 
>4  vears  it  increased  the  money  re- 
turns from  ?n  average  acre  of 
forest  seven-fold. 

—  Switzerland.  — 

Forest  regulations-  came  veiv 
early  in  Switerzerland.  The  first 
forest  ordinance  of  Berne  was 
issued  600  vears  a^o.  The  citv 
forest  of  Zurich,  famous  n=  the 
Sihlwald,  has  been  managed  under 
i  working  plpn  since  t68o,  and  is 
to-dav  one  of  the  most  perfectlv 
mana^d  and  most  profitable 
forests  in  the  world.  Tt  vields,  on 
the  averasre,  a  clear  annual  profit 
Of  T2  dollars  an  acre.  From  time 
to  time,  as  the  evidence  shows,  the 
Swiss  people  stood  in  dread  of  a 
timber  famine.  Ordinances  were 
passed  forbiddino-  the  reduction  of 
dearinn-t;  ^prl  the  exportation  of 
wood  from  <-,ne  ronton  to  another. 
Tn  the  middle  of  thr-  »Rth  centurv. 
M  modern  industrial  life  hc-an. 
various  cantons  sought  to  follow 
thr  eromnles  v\hich  Bern-  and 
Zurich  h->d  q(t  in  forestrv.  A 
invert*  flood  in  t8io  1>ronrrht  home 
the  need  of  more  vigorous  mea- 
?«res  in  "uardin«-  ampins*  torrent* 
The  floods  of  To-u  and  t8#o  farmer 
[trforred  the  l^ss^ti  \n  invpsti^a- 
i'.ion  of  Swiss  f'  t-r-^t  r  ondirions  ws 
1  >rdered  bv  the  Bund  in  :  qprl 

'.lie  same  year  provision  was  made 


for  an  annual  appropriation  of 
£400  to  the  Swiss  Forestry  As- 
sociation for  engineering  and  re- 
foresting work  in  the  Alps. 

To  sum  up,  forestry  in  Switzer- 
land, where  every  foot  of  agricul- 
tural land  is  of  the  greatest  value, 
has  made  it  possible  for  the  people 
to  farm  all  land  fit  for  crops,  and 
so  has  assisted  the  country  to 
support  a  larger  population,  and 
one.  that  is  more  prosperous  than 
would  be  the  case  if  the  valleys 
were  subjected  to  destructive 
floods.  In  a  country  as  small  as 
Switzerland,  and  one  which  con- 
tains so  many  high  and  rugged 
mountains,  this  is  a  service  the 
benefits  of  which  cannot  be 
measured  in  dollars.  It  is  in 
Switzerland,  as  in  the  Sihlwald, 
that  forestrv  demonstrates  bevond 
contradiction  how  great  a  yield  in 
wood  and  money  it  may  bring 
about  if  applied  consistently  for  a 
number  of  vears. 

—  Austria.  — 

Forestrv  is  successfully  practised 
on  60  per  cent,  of  all  the  Austrian 
forests  and  on  82  per  cent,  of  the 
private  forests,  and  excellent  re- 
sults   have*    been  secured  bv  co- 


operation between  the  State  and 
private  persons  in  forest  manage- 
ment, particularly  under  the  law 
of  1883.  The  most  conspicuous 
fruit  of  Austrian  forestry,  however, 
is  the  reforesting  of  the  "  Karst." 
The  Karst  was  a  stretch  of  barren 
lands  in  the  hillv  country  of  Istria, 
Trieste,  Dalmatia,  Montenegro,  and 
neighbouring  territory  along  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic  Sea.  It 
comprised  some  600,000  acres.  For 
centuries  it  had  furnished  the  ship 
timbers  and  other  wood  supplies 
of  Venice,  but  'excessive  cutting, 
together  with  burning  and  pastur- 
ing, the  evil  results  of  clearing, 
and  the  natural  condition  of  the 
land,  had  left  it  a  waste  almost 
beyond  recovery.  Many  laws  had 
been  passed  from  time  to  time  to 
stop  the  forest  havoc,  but  without 
real  effect  till  1865.  In  that  year 
the  Government,  persuaded  bv  the 
Forestry  Association,  began  to 
offer  help  to  landowners  who  would 
undertake  forest  plantin?.  At  the 
present  time  over  400,000  acres,  or 
two-thirds  of  the  Karst,  have  been 
brought  under  forest  ;  in  part'  by 
planting,  at  a  cost  of  from  8  dol- 
lars to  10  dollars  an  acre  ;  in  part 
by  protection  and  the  natural  re- 
cuperation so  made  possible. 


MR,  A.  T.  D.  McGRATH. 

SURGEON  DENTIST, 

(Registered  by  Examination). 

Consultation  and  Advice  Free.  Hours:  9  to  5  (Saturdays  included).     'Phone  3656. 

Painless  Kvtractions  by  th^  latest  Freezing  process.      Special  arrangements  for  country 

patients. 

Unity  Chambers,    -  CuTie  Street,  Adelaide. 

[(Opposite  The  Saving's  Bank). 


WANTED  :  A  MOTOR  DRIVER. 

Art  vou  satisfied  with  your  present   position,  if  not.  we  can  make  vou  a 
proficient  Driver-ATeehnnie,  capable  of  filling  one  of  the  numerous  openings 
for  Drivers  for  Motor  Lorry.  Taxi-Cah  and  Touring  Cars. 

THE  AUSTRALASIAN  MOTOR  SCHOOL'S 

TuttioB  is  entirely  practical.  First  the  pupils  are  thoroughly  taught  the 
■aechanism,  wbicn  is  given  first  on  a  single  cylinder  engine  to  ena'ble  the 
pupils  to  quickly  grasp  the  action  of  the  working  parts.  They  are  next 
taken  on  a  11  horse  nower  car.  and  the  important  moving  parts  taken 
to  pieces  to  enable  the  pupils  to  obtain  a  thorough  and  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  mechanism  in  general,  viz.  :  —  Carburration.  ignition,  gearing, 
transmission  of  power,  wiring  up.  timing,   water   circulation,   cylinder,  tyre 

removing,  etc..  etc. 

The  second  parts  deals  entirely  with  the  Driving  and  Managing  of  Cars  — 
at  first  in  more  quiet  thoroughfares,  and  afterwards  in  traffic. 

Faults  are  created   en   route,   which  have  to  be  remedied  by  the  pupils,  as 
Miia  is  the  only  effective  way  of  teaching  learners  how  to  attend  to  running 
repairs.  We  guarantee  proficiency. 

Office  :  Alfred  Chambers  faS^fe^.)  Currie  Street. 

F.NROT,  AT  ONCE  AND  RETTER  YOTTR  POSITION.  SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED.  Open  Day  and  Evening.— Hours,  10  a.m.  to  12  noon  ; 

2  p.m.  to  5  pjm.;  Evening,  from  7  p.m.  to  9  p.m. 
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Experimenting  by  Farmers. 

 ♦  ■ 


The  old-time  hostility  by  some 
farmers  toward  advice  in  agricul- 
tural work  by  chemists  is  fast 
dying  out  (writes  "  Practical  "  in 
the  "  Farmer  ").  Now  men,  par- 
ticularly the  younger  men,  are  be- 
ginning to  appreciate  the  value 
of  scientific  research,  especially  in 
the  domain  of  chemistry  ;  and  not 
the  least  appreciative  are  those 
who  make  their  living  by  agricul- 
ture. They  are  coming  to  realise 
that  to  the  chemist  they  are  more 
indebted  than  to  any  other  ;  for 
chemical  research  has  given  to 
them  the  inestimable  boon  of  arti- 
ficial manures  in  a  highly  concen- 
trated form.  We  are  indebted  to 
the  chenist  for  the  discovery  of 
finely  ground  bonedust,  superphos- 
phate, and  basic  slag  as  concen- 
trated phosphatic  manures.  The 
late  Sir  J.  B.  Laws  was  the  first 
to  embark  on  the  manufacture  of 
superphosphate  on  a  commercial 
scale,  the  great  German  chemist, 
I/iebig,  had  also,  by  independent 
experiment,  discovered  the  value 
of  treating  bones  and  other  phos- 
phates with  sulphuric  acid  and  so 
producing  superphosphates.  Other 
chemists,  contemporaries  of  these 
two  great  men,  also  directed  their 
energies  to  the  advantage  of  far- 
mers. Thomas  and  Gilchrist,  T  be- 
lieve, first  discovered  the  value  of 
that  by-product  of  the  steel  works, 
basic  slag.     All  these  discoveries 


were  the  result  of  profound 
thought  and  study  by  men  who 
were  not  only  enthusiastic  in  their 
work,  but  who  freely  gave  to  the 
public  the  results  of  their  labors. 
There  is  no  short  cut  to  success  in 
anything  ;  true,  a  discovery  in 
mechanics,  or  a  new  invention  in 
machinery,  may  in  a  moment  re- 
volutionise certain  kinds  of  manu- 
factures, and  immediately  double 
or  treble  the  gross  output,  but 
increasing  the  yields  of  crops  is  a 
much  slower  process,  and  involves 
much  care,  consideration,  patient 
experiment,  and  investigation. 

Farming  is  really  a  scientific 
occupation  and  the  sooner  those 
engaged  in  it  realise  this  fact  the 
better  it  will  be  for  them.  Some 
men  are  so  fortunate  as  to  possess 
land  that  only  requires  to  be 
ploughed  and  sown  to  give  good 
c  rops  ;  but  these  are  few  com- 
pared with  the  great  number  who 
have  to  produce  good  returns  from 
inferior  and  unpromising  land.  In 
such  cases  the  knowledge  of  the 
trained  agriculturist  is  the  great 
factor  in  achieving  success.  Now, 
while  the  skill  of  the  chemist  is  of 
great  assistance,  it  is  not  every- 
thing that  goes  to  make  success; 
for  chemical  theories  do  not  al- 
ways come  out  according  to  rule 
when  applied  in  practice.  The  old 
maxim  that  an  ounce  of  practice 


is  worth  more  than  a  pound  of 
theory  is  perfectly  true,  and  it  is 
here  that  a  practical  farmer  can 
give  great  assistance  to  the  scien- 
tific man  of  theory  ;  the  combined 
work  of  the  two  (ending  towards 
success,  both  striving  to  overcome 
adverse  conditions  and  enlist  Na- 
ture on  their  side. 

Though  I  have  said  that  farm- 
ing is  becoming  more  and  more 
a  scientific  occupation,  it  does  not 
by  any  means  follow  that  every 
farmer  should  be  a  highly  trained 
scientist — such  is  not  possible;  but 
it  is  quite  possible  to  bring  busi- 
ness acumen  to  bear  upon  this 
occupation  as  upon  any  other. 
Just  here  is  where  the  value  of  ex- 
periment comes  in  ;  the  scientist 
propounds  the  theory  and  the  far- 
mer puts  it  into  nractice  ;  both 
compare  results  ;  if  not  satisfac- 
tory, modifications  of  the  experi- 
ments are  tried,  until  finallv  some 
measure  of  success  is  attained.  A 
skilled  analytical  chemist  once  put 
it  to  me  very  tersely  in  these 
words  :  "  Put  the  question  to  the 
soil  and  you  will  get  an  unfailing 
answer  "  ;  in  other  words,  trv  the 
various  manures  alone  and  in 
various  combinations  according  to 
soil  and  crop.  Besides  these,  how- 
ever, there  is  the  question  of  cli- 
mate, for  it  is  admitted  that  cli- 
matic influences  have  as  much  to 
do  with  the  success  of  the  ^rop  as 
manures.  Then  aeain  comes  up 
the  problem  of  different  combina- 
tions of  fertilisers  for  the  various 
crops.  Mangels,  for  instance,  re- 
quire more  potash  than  soft  tur- 
nips, and  the  latter  more  than 
swedes.  Analysis  of  the  ash  of 
these  roots  revealed  this  fact  ; 
this  was  followed  bv  the  applica- 
tion of  this  manure  in  varying 
quantities  until  a  fairlv  accurate 
result  was  achieved  in  each  case. 
Small  experimental  plots  are  ea.si- 
lv  arranged,  sav.  each  half  a 
square  chain,  which  is  one-twenti- 
eth of  an  acre,  and  on  each  nlot 
phosphates,  nitrogen  and  potash 
alone  should  hp  tried,  then  vari- 
ous combinations  of  two.  and 
fmpllv  all  th^ee  combined  •  !n  p11 
rasps  there  should  r»p  nrti  r»1ot  i  n- 
m^nnred  :  the  ^ron   should  then 

wpicrhprl     ntid   thp   nro'hice   ^f     p ->  <  ti 

eon  then  compared  "nth  *v,~ 
others.  This  is  not  the  most 
pomrdrte  method  of  p  seertt»iniT»* 
the  full  value  of  anv  manure  or 
combination  of  manures,  for  there 
still  remams  the  rreat-nroducin<v 
qualities  of  the  crops  frown  on 
the  various  nlots  :  but  the  lat+»r 
pvneriment.  involves  such  caref"! 
investigation  that  it  i<=  too  intn- 
pi(*  Tor  the  rf'aTorrfk  farrier  to  un- 
dertake.      Sufficient  information, 
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however,  can  be  gained  to  show 
which  form  of  fertiliser  will  give 
the  best  result.  By  this  method 
of  putting  the  question  to  the  soil 
the  answer  will  be  given  as  to 
whether  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid, 
or  potash  is  most  required. 

Then,  again,  the  question  as  to 
which  form  of  phosphate  manure 
is  the  most  suitable  presents  it- 
self ;  some  pin  their  faith  on  bone- 
dust,  others  on  slag,  and  again 
others  on  superphosphate  ;  but  the 
farmer  should  take  into  considera- 
tion the  purpose  for  which  the 
manure  is  required,  the  phosphoric 
contents  of  each,  and  the  price. 
As  a  general  rule  the  phosphoric 
acid  contents  of  these  three  man- 
ures are  as  follows  : — Bone  of  high 
standard,  23  per  cent.  ;  super,  17 
per  cent.  ;  slag,  18  per  cent.  Bone 
is  about  twice  the  price  of  slag, 
and  about  £3  a  ton  more  than 
super,  so  that  the  unit  of  phos- 
phoric acid  is  the  most  expensive 
in  bonedust.  For  immediate  re- 
sults super,  of  course,  stands 
alone,  slag  comes  next,  and  bone 
a  long  way  after  ;  the  two  latter 
being  much  more  lasting  in  their 
effect  than  the  former.  As  I  have 
alreadv  stated,  the  climatic  influ- 
ences have  quite  as  much  to  do 
with  the  success  of  the  crop  as 
the  manure,  so  that  the  result  of 
one  season's  trial  must  not  be 
accepted  as  entirely  conclusive  ; 
still,  however,  given  a  normal  sea- 
son, the  experimenter  has  fairly 
pood  data  to  go  on — that  is,  for 
that  season's  test  ;  but  that  is  not 
sufficient,  for  there  comes  the 
question  of  lasting  properties,  and 
this  can  onlv  be  satisfactorily 
proved  bv  tests  extending  over  a 
series  of  years. 

Professor  Somerville,  in  order 
to  obtain  perfectly  accurate  infor- 
mation as  to  the  most  profitable 
phosphatic  manure  to  use,  carried 
on  his  experiments  for  nine  years 
before  venturing  to  make  a  defi- 
nite pronouncement.  His  ex- 
periments, however,  serve  to  show 
that  the  more  skilled  a  man  is 
the  less  inclined  he  is  to  dog- 
matise or  lav  down  rules  until  he 
is  sure  of  his  facts.  The  man  who 
desires  to  experiment  for  himself 
must  make  up  his  mind  to  exer- 
cise natience  and  care,  and  care- 
fully to  note  the  facts  for  future 
guidance.  As  dairying  is  prac- 
tically our  leading  farming  indus- 
try, the  value  of  the  various  man- 
ures as  milk  producers  can  be  test- 
ed fairly  easily,  either  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  herd  on  large  areas, 
or  bv  fencing  off  four  or  five  acre 
nlots  and  testing  a  couple  of  cows 
in  each,  chancing  them  round  at 
intervals  of,  say,  six  weeks,  the 


milk  of  each  lot  of  cows  being 
weighed  daily.  It  has,  I  believe, 
never  been  satisfactorily  proved 
that  any  particular  manure  has 
been  instrumental  in  increasing 
the  percentage  of  butter  fat,  but 
it  has  been  definitely  proved  that 
certain  manures  increased  the 
yield  of  milk,  thus  increasing  the 
aggregate  of  butter  fat. 

Though  Professor  Somerville 
carried  on  his  tests  for  the  long 
period  of  nine  years,  there  is  110 
necessity  for  the  ordinary  farmer 
waiting  for  so  long  a  period  to 
get  definite  information  with  re- 
gard to  milk  production  at  any 
rate  ;  It  is  possible  to  get  pretty 
accurate  results  in  one  year,  but 
it  would  be  as  well  to  make  the 
tests  extend  over  a  period  of  three 
seasons  in  order  to  make  fairly 
sure.  So  many  conflicting  state- 
ments are  made  bv  men,  who,  as 
a  result  of  one  season's  experi- 
ments, jump  to  conclusions,  that 
every  man  who  desires  to  do  the 
best  for  himself  should  exercise 
caution  in  accepting  these  reports, 
and  should,  in  his  own  interests, 
experiment  personally,  for  I  can 
sav  of  my  own  knowledge  that  a 
certain  manure  that  was  con- 
demned as  useless  by  one  man 
gave  entirely  satisfactory  results 
when  tried  bv  his  neighbour  on  the 
adjoining  farm,  and  on  precisely 
similar  land  the  following  year. 

There  are  so  manv  factors  oper- 
ating for  and  against  the  success 
of  the  trial  that  great  caution  is 
necessary  before  condemning  or 
unduly  praising-  any  particular  fer- 
tiliser. T  know  of  a  case  where 
a  man  top-dressed  with  slag,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  winter  roundly 
condemned  it,  but  before  the  sum- 
mer was  over  he  had  completely 
chanced  his  opinion  ;  but  in  the 
meantime  he  told  his  neighbours  it 
was  quite  useless.  It  is  so  easy 
to  entertain  and  impart  wrong 
opinions.  In  some  instances  bone 
and  super  have  given  the  best 
results  as  a  grass  manure,  in 
such  cases  the  farmer  is  wise  in 
using  what,  after  careful  experi- 
ment, fives  him  the  highest  re- 
turn. The  value,  or  perhaps  more 
correctl-"  speaking-,  the  market 
price  of  land  is  steadily  increas- 
ing :  the  man,  therefore,  who 
wants  to  farm  profitable,  will  have 
to  go  in  for  svstematic  experi- 
ments. There  are  valuable  text- 
books to  be  obtained,  anv  of  which 
will  five  him  very  valuable  infor- 
mation. ">nd  be  of  great  assistance 
to  him  in  research.  From  these 
he  can  learn  the  composition  and 
properties  of  all  kinds  <">f  manures, 
and  their  effects  on  the  various 
crops,  1  •  i 


I  have  already  stated  in  these 
columns  that  in  a  new  country, 
such  as  New  Zealand,  nitrogen  is 
not  of  such  paramount  importance 
as  phosphoric  acid,  and  in  some 
cases  potash  and  sometimes  lime. 
There  are  instances,  however, 
where  nitrogen  is  necessary,  and 
in  such  cases  care  should  be  ex- 
ercised in  choosing  the  particular 
nitrogenous  manure.  For  very 
quick  action  nitrate  of  soda  and 
sulphate  of  ammonia  come  first, 
in  the  order  stated,  good  Peruvian 
guano  (if  procurable)  comes  next, 
then  the  slower  acting  blood  and 
bone  or  fish  guano,  both  being 
about  equal  in  .  activity.  Nitrate 
of  soda,  in  this  country  where 
there  is  a  good  rainfall,  should 
not  be  applied  until  the  plants 
are  in  an  active  state  of  I  growth, 
otherwise  the  nitrogen  will  be 
carried  away  in  the  drainage 
water  before  the  plants  can  ab- 
sorb it  ;  sulphate  of  ammonia  be- 
ing somewhat  slower  in  action 
may  be  sown  with  the  seed,  but 
even  with  its  slower  action  it  is 
sometimes  advisable  to  use  it  as 
a  top-dressing  when  the  plants  are 
well  established.  All  these  facts 
require  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion by  those  who  purpose  mak- 
ing experiments  as  a  means  of  in- 
creasing their  practical  knowledge, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  their  profits. 

It  is  not  possible  withio  the 
limits  of  such  an  article  as  this  to 
go  into  details  ;  but  I  think  suf- 
ficient has  been  written  to  con- 
vince the  man  who  wants  to  ex- 
tend his  knowledge  of  farming  of 
the  necessitv  of  going  in  for  a 
system  of  patient  and  practical  re- 
search. Finally,  I  would  point 
out  the  absolute  necessity  of 
obtaining  a  proper  quantity  of 
humus  in  the  soil  if  the  best 
results  of  artificial  manures  are  to 
be  obtained.  Many  disappoint- 
ments are  suffered  through  the 
lack  of  humus,  or  decayed  veget- 
able matter,  in  the  soil,  and  the 
want  of  success  wrongly  attri- 
buted to  inferior  quality,  or  un- 
suitability  of  the  fertiliser. 
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Pasture  Cultivation. 


It  is  one  of  the  most  satisfac- 
tory signs  of  progress  in  the  right 
direction  that  fanners  are  devot- 
ing much  more  attention  to  the 
proper  cultivation  of  their  pas- 
tures and  meadows.  These  por- 
tions of  the  farm,  too  long  treat- 
ed with  neglect,  are  now  being 
managed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
increase  their  valuable  productive 
capacity.  Grass  is  indispensable 
on  all  well-regulated  farms,  and  in 
its  direct  money  value,  and  also 
in  its  collateral  and  indirect  bene- 
fits, it  is  worth  more  to  the 
world  than  all  other  cereal  crops 
combined  Its  direct  value  is  nothing 
to  its  indirect  value  in  the  influ- 
ence it  has  in  preserving  the  fer- 
tility of  farms  by  its  manurial 
wealth  in  many  forms.  No  man 
can  thrive  on  a  farm,  and  no  farm 
can  be  self-supporting  where  grass 
is  wholly  neglected,  or  advantage 
is  not  taken  of  stock  raised  on 
grass  farms.  It  is  supposed  In- 
many  that  only  such  soil  as  is  not 
fit  for  cultivation  of  the  cerals  or 
roots  should  be  devoted  to  grass. 
This  is  a  mistake.  Farmers  can 
afford  to  take  their  best  soils  for 
the  production  of  this  crop,  and 
this  is  the  real  plan  for  bringing 
them  up  to  the  highest  point  of 
fertility.  In  applying  manure  to 
the  soil,  aim  to'  give  the  kind 
that  the  soil  most  requires.  This 
may  be  known  by  careful .  observa- 
tion of  the  kind  and  quality  of 
the  foods  allowed  the  stock.  The 
value  of  manure  depends  entirely 
on  the  materials  of  which  it  is 
composed.     It    is    impossible  to 


make  rich  manure  from  inferior 
feeding  materials.  —  New  Zealand 
Farmer 

 ♦  

Publications  Received. 

We  have  received  part  six  of  Vol. 
2  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Maiden's  "  Critical 
revision  of  the  genus  Rucalvptus." 

The  subjects  described  are  E. 
oleosa  var.  Flocksoni,  named  by 
Mr.  Maiden,  this  is  a  West  Aus- 
tralia species.  Another  West  Aus- 
tralian native  next  described  is  E. 
Le  Sooefic,  named  by  Mr.  Maiden 
after  Mr.  Earnest  T/e  Sooef,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
Ferth.  K  Clelanda  is  found  in  the 
same  Stat?.  E.  deeurna,  this  is  a 
small  mallee-like  shrub  of  com- 
parativeb-  little  importance.  E. 
doratoxylon,  Mr.  Maiden  mentions 
that  this  also  is  found  in  Western 
Australia.  E.  corrugata.  This 
tree,  which  attains  a  height  of 
about  thirty  feet,  is  so  named  be- 
cause of  the  prominent  ridges  or 
corrugations  of  the  seed  cases. 
E.  nroniantha.  Mr.  Maiden  pub- 
lishes Bentham's  description  of 
this  species  which  he  remarks  is 
probably  very  rare.  E.  Stricklandii, 
named  by  Mr.  Maiden  after  SSr 
Gerald  Strickland,  is  worthy  of 
cultivation  for  its  handsome  and 
striking-  flowers.  E.  eampasne,  E. 
dipera,  E.  Griffithsii,  E.  erassa, 
E.  Pimpiniana,  a  dwarf  mallee  oc- 
curring in  West  and  South  Australia 
E.  Woodwardi  completes  the  list 
of  the  lesser  known  species  des- 
cribed. 
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The  calf  that  has  to  be  raised  with- 
out milk  is  to  be  pitied.  The  best 
substitute  for  milk  is  linseed  meal 
boiled  to  a  jelly  5  mix  a  little  portion 
with  water  and  pollard,  and  f^edThree 
times,  a  day. 


We  realise  nowadays  that  education 
is  two  sided  at  least.  As  far  as 
agriculture  is  concerned,  there  is  the 
book  side,  and  there  is  the  field  side. 
Once  upon  a  time  the  man  of  "  book 
learning  "  was  despised.  The  book 
man  returned  the  compliment  by  think- 
ing little  of  the  "  practical  "  man. 
To-day  a  compromise  is  being  effected  : 
the  theoretical  man  realises  that  some 
practice  is  essential,  and  the  practical 
inan  admits  that  there  is  something 
in  the  science  of  the  thing  after  all. 
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Economic  Value  of  Birds. 


(Chairman's  Address  to  the  Tas- 
manian  Field  Naturalists'  Club). 

In  my  address  to  you  to-night  I 
wish  to  bring  before  your  notice 
the  economic  and  useful  side  of  our 
native  birds,  and  in  doing  so  I 
also  wish,  if  possible,  to  bring 
this  subject  prominently  before  the 
agriculturist,  the  horticulturist, 
and  the  orchardist,  as  these  are 
the  people  who  are  most  interest- 
ed in  the  preservation  of  our  na- 
tive birds,  if  thev  would  only  re- 
cognize it.  At  the  present  dav, 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe  and  in 
America  the  subject  of  bird  pro- 
tection is  taking  hold  of  the  com- 
munity. As  far  back  as  the  year 
1868,  at  the  great  assembly  of 
German  agriculturists  and  fores- 
ters held  at  (Vienna,  they  brought 
up  the  idea  of  international  pro- 
tection of  birds,  and  from  that 
date  up  to  1906  many  interna- 
tional conventions  have  been  held, 
and  appropriate  legislation  has 
been  passed  in  several  of  the  Eu- 
ropean countries  carrving  on  the 
suggestions  of  the  international 
convention  for  the  protection  of 
birds  useful  to  agriculture, 

It  may  be  said  that  there  is  no 
necessity  for  the  protection  of  our 
native  birds,  but  if  that  argument 
is  brought  forward  I  would  only 
refer  to  one  or  two  instances 
quoted  by  no  less  a  person  than 
John  Gould,  the  well. known 
author  of  the  "  Birds  of  Austra- 
lia," where  he  states,  in  1865, 
"  that  it  would  require  a  month's 
search  in  the  most  remote  parts 
of  Tasmania  before  a  living  speci- 
men of  the  emu  could  be  seen, 
whilst  in  1810,  as  is  mentioned 
in  "  West's  Historv  of  Tasmania," 
it  is  stated  that  flocks  of  emu  and 
kangaroo  were  found  at  such  short 
intervals  that  a  cart  mijrht  be 
loaded  with  their  flesh  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  morning's  sport.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  but  two 
authentic  skins  in  the  British 
Museum  ;  that  is  all  that  is  left 
of  them,  and  I  ask  von,  "  Are  we 
to  stand  bv  and  let  manv  other 
birds  go  the  same  wav  as  the 
emu  ?  "  We  ou^ht  to  remember 
that  man  must  protect  these  birds, 
which  are  of  value  to  his  own 
interests,  that  is,  he  must  allow 
useful  birds  everv  chance  of  sub- 
sistance — that  is  to  sav,  means  of 
Hvinp  and  opportunities  of  in- 
crease. 

In  1910,  Wilson,  a  great  au- 
thority, in  his  "  American  Orni- 
thology," states  that  he  himself 
made  a  rough  calculation  of  the 
numbers  of  the  passenger  pigeon 


at  over  200  millions  ;  and  in  1908 
it  is  stated  in  the  "  Auk  "  that 
there  was  at  that  time  only  a 
single  pair  living  ;  and  I  notice  in 
the  "  Ibis,"  issued  last  April,  that 
there  is  now  only  one  of  these 
birds  left,  and  yet  about  40  years 
a  go,  when  the  subject  came  up  for 
the  preservation  of  this  noble 
bird,  it  was  stated  that  there  was 
no  need  to  protect  it,  as  it  was  a 
migratory  bird,  and  could  not  be 
killed  out.  But  this  was  a  bird 
that  was  only  useful  for  eating 
purposes  ;  and  what  I  want  to 
bring  before  you  most  prominent- 
ly is  the  value  of  the  birds  to  the 
farmer  and  orchardist.  Since  most 
birds  eat  insects,  and  since  many 
eat  practically  nothine  else,  it  is 
insect-eatinjr  habits  that  chieflv 
invite  enquiry,  for  so  active  and 
persistent  are  birds  in  the  pursuit 
of  insects  that  thev  constitute 
their  most  important  enemies. 

When  birds  are  permitted  to  la- 
bour undisturbed  they  thoroughly 
police  earth  and  air.  The  wrens, 
robins,  brown-tails,  and  yellow- 
tails  search  the  surface  of  the 
earth  for  insects  and  their  larvae, 
or  hunt  among  the  leaves  and 
peer  under  logs  and  refuse  for 
them. 

The  honey-eaters,  white-eyes, 
thrushes,  with  their  microscopic 
eyes,  scan  every  part  of  the  tree 
or  shrub,  branches,  ancl^  leaves,  and 
few  hidden  creatures  escape  them. 
The  flycatchers  and  swallows  skim 
over  the  pastures  and  patrol  the 
high  air  above  the  tree-tops  for 
such  of  the  enemy  as  have  escaped 
pursuit  below.  Thus  each  family 
plays  its  part  in  the  never-ending 
warfare. 

It  is  well  that  this  is  so,  for  so 
vast  is  the  number  of  insects,  and 
so  great  is  the  quantity  of  vegeta- 
tion required  for  their  subsistence, 
that  the  existence  of  every  green 
thing  would  be  threatened  were  it 
not  for  the  birds. 

One  of  the  birds  which  I  think 
is  not  estimated  at  nearly  its 
true  value  is  the  quail,  of  which 
we  have  several  different  kinds, 
and  unfortunatelv  all  are  favourite 
objects  of  pursuit  by  sportsmen. 
These  birds  destrov  an  enormous 
amount  of  weeds  by  eating  the 
seeds,  and  the  few  stomachs  T  have 
examined  had  onlv  six  or  seven 
grains  of  wheat,  whilst  the 
amount  of  weed  seed  averaged 
over  283  ;•  so  I  would  here  ask  the 
farmer  to  pause  before  he  lets 
these  useful  birds  be  all  shot  out, 
as  we  well  know  that  where  20 
years  ago  you  could  find  them  in 
dozens,  you  are  fortunate  if  you 
now  see  four  or  five  at  the  most, 


The  amount  of  food  consumed  by 
nestling  birds  is  not  generally  ap- 
preciated. The  number  of  broods 
and  of  young  vary  according  to 
the  species,  but  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  on  the  average  two,  and 
sometimes  three,  broods  of  two 
to  four  each  are  raised  every  sea- 
son. The  voung  from  the  time 
the  eggs  are  hatched  until  the  last 
offspring  has"  left  the  nest  demand 
the  most  constant  and  untiring  in- 
dustry on  the  part  of  the  parents. 
The  labour  of  feeding  begins  before 
sunrise  and  continues  with  little 
rest  until  after  sunset.  Meals  are 
very  frequent,  often  averaging  one 
every  two  minutes,  and  it  is 
stated  that  at  first  the  nestlings 
consume  more  than  their  own 
weight  of  food  in  a  day,  and  make 
a  daily  gain  in  weight  of  20  to  50 
per  cent. 

In  Wallace's  "  The  World  of 
Life  "  it  is  stated  that  a  blue  tit 
brought  2,000  caterpillars  to  its 
young  in  16  hours,  and  a  pair  of 
marsh  tits  made  475  journeys  in 
1  j<  hours  ;  and  I  myself  have  noted 
a  pair  of  scrub  tits  who  made  83 
trips  in  an  hour  bringing  grubs 
and  small  beetles.  Even  the  com- 
mon house  sparrow,  itself  a  typi- 
cal seed  eater,  feeds  its  young  on 
flies  and  small  insects  whilst  they 
are  in  the  nest,  and  I  have  ,  seen 
them  come  under  my  verandah  in 
the  earlv  morning  and  pick  'the 
flies  off  the  roof  and  windows.  The 
voung  at  this  time  spend  nearly  all 
their  waking  moments  in  eating, 
and  the  total  amount  of  material 
required  to  satisfy  them  is  aston- 
ishingly large,  as  the  examples  .  I 
have  quoted  above  will  show. 

It  should  be  observed  that 
whatever  the  character  of  the  food 
of  the  adult  small  birds,  the 
young  are  at  first  fed  on  an  ani- 
mal diet.  This  is  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  animal  food  has  a 
higher  (nutritive  value,  and  is  more 
easily  digested  than  the  available 
vegetable  food.  As  nestlings  in- 
crease from  one-fifth  to  half  daily, 
and  at  certain  stages  of  growth 
require  dailv  more  than  their  own 
weight  in  food,  it  is  essential 
that  their  food  should  be  capable 
of  the  most  rapid  digestion  ;  it 
must  also  be  readily  obtainable. 
Spiders,  grasshoppers,  caterpillars, 
and  worms  answer  these  require- 
ments very  well,  and  so  thev  are 
a  favourite  food  for  nestlings  of 
most  perching  birds.  I  have  seen 
a  wood  robin  carry  30  grasshop- 
pers to  her  young  in  one  hour  ; 
this  would  give  210  for  a  seven- 
hours  dav,  and  it  is  stated  that  a 
grasshopper  will  eat  its  own 
weight  per  day  of  grass  or  corn, 

(To  be  continued). 
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Devon  Cattle. 


Though  this  breed  of  Knglish  cattle 
is  little  known  in  SouthAusitralia  it  is 
somewhat  largely  bred  in  New*  South 
Wales,  and  is  also  we  believe  popular 
in  Tasmania.  The  following  inflerest- 
ing  note  is  from  Dalgety's  He- 
view  : — 

The  origin  of  the  brew!  of  l>evon 
cattle  is  not  known  with  any  great 
degree  of  wtainty,  though  there  is 
strong  evidence  that  the  "red  cattle" 
of  tho  south-wes^  counties  of  England' 
are  descended,  on  one  side  at  least, 
from  cattle  brought  in  from  Spain  by 
the  ancient  tfin  miners. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Devon  is 
probably  the  oldest  of  the  present 
British  breeds,  and  from  it  have  been 
developed  the  Hen-ford,  the  Sussex  and 
the  South  Devon.  As  far  as  we  can 
go  through  authentic  agricultural  re- 
cords, it  is  found  that  the  Devon 
breed  has  been  preserved  pure  in  the 
counties  of  Somerset  and  Devon. 
Here,  through  hundreds  of  years 
variations  of  soil,  climate  and  man- 
agement, have  produced  tribes  or  sub- 
divisions of  tflie  breed  showing  marked 
dillVrenCe   in   size,     the   two  exttrtTms 


being  represented  by  the  comparative- 
ly small,  though  almost  perfect 
animals  from  the  hills  of  North 
Devon,  and  by  the  large  though  less 
handsome  breed  from  the  Somerset 
valleys.  These  latter  are  almost  the 
size  of  the  Sussex  breed,  to  which 
they  have  a  strong  general  resembl- 
ance. At  the  present  t  ime  the  trndency 
on  the  part  of  breeders  is  to  combine 
the  blood  of  these  two  sub-divisions 
and  some  of  the  most  perfect  speci- 
mens are  being  brid.  The  size  of 
the  smaller  animals  has  be>n  in- 
creased, the  coarseness  of  the  larger 
has  been  toned  down,  and  the  general 
milking  qualities  of  both  have  been 
greatly  improved. 

In  colour,  the  Devon  is  similar  to 
the  Sussex,  being  a  rich  dark  red, 
presenting  a  mottled  appearance  with 

its  new  coat.  It  it  smaller  in  fi/.e. 
and  more  compact,  with  good 
symmetrical  lines  and  meat  of  high 
quality.  Tt  does  not  reach  so  great 
a  weight  for  age  as  the  shorthorns, 
tlv  llerefords  or  the  Aberdeens.  The 
horn  is  stout  in  the  male,  fine  in  the 
female,  and  of  medium  length.  A  sub- 
variety  of  the  Devon  is  known  as  the 
South  Ham.  This  animal  lis  chiefly 
bred  in  South  Devon,  and  more  ex- 
tensively for  milk  than  for  beef  pro- 


duction. It  possesses  a  rich,  soft, 
yellow  shin,  is  a  large  producer  of 
unusually  rich  milk,  and  is  mainly 
responsible,  for  the  richly  coloured 
liii tier  and  the  famous  clotted  cream 
so  largely  produced  in  that  part  of 
England. 

The  Devon  dairy  cow  is  mellow 
fleshed,  and  in  many  instances  sym- 
metrically formed,  but  she  is  less 
perfect  in  this  respect  than  the  Devon 
of  the  show-yard,  which  is  bred  for 
beef  production,  and  is  wanting  io 
those  finer  points  which  characterise 
the  perfect  dairy  cow.  It  is  a  fair 
assumption  that  an  average  herd  of 
Devon  dairy  cows  will  produce  more 
than  four  pounds  of  butter  per  hun- 
dred pounds  (or  ten  gallons)  of  milk. 

As  milk  cattle,  the  Devons  do  not 
compete  with  modern  milking  breeds, 
their  yield  being  from  three  to  four 
gallons  a  d'ay.  Tne  milk  is,  however, 
very  high  in  butter  fat  and  other 
solids,  so  that  10  ft.  of  butter  per 
cow  per  week  is  not  unusual,  and 
200  lt>.  a  year  not  a  high  average 
vi  dd.  Their  dairy  qualities  are  great- 
lv  appreciated  in  the  south  of  Eng- 
land, where  they  are  rented  to  dairy- 
man at  from  CIO  10/-  to  £19  per 
annum.  The  ease)  with  which  the 
bullocks  fatten  for  slaughter  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of 
the  breed.  About  four  months  is  the 
time  allowed)  for  finishing  off  from 
grass. 

A  hundred  vears  ago,  as  to-day, 
the1  breed  was  famed  for  their  activity 
and  endurance,  the  ease  and  rapiditv 
with  which  they  were  fattened,  and 
for  the  production  of  the  fines!'1  quality 
of  beef  at  a  low  cost.  The  cows  were 
esteemed  as  producers  of  a  good 
auality  milk,  very  rich  in  'butter  fat, 
from  which  the  famous  Devonshire 
and  Dorset  butters  were  made.  It 
will  be  seen,  therefore,  'that  for  more 
than  a  century  the  Devons  have  been 
"  general  purpose  "  animals  and  un- 
doubtedly they  were  such  long  before 
the  shorthorns,  their  only  rival  in 
this  field,  were  heard  of  out/side  their 
counties  of  Durham  and  Yorkshire. 
It  was  the  "general  purpose"  an'mal 
which  was  wanted  a  hundred  years 
ago  and  is  wanted  tojday.  About  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  the  leading 
cattle  -  breeders  of  England  and 
America  were  carried  'away  by  the 
wonderful  development  of  the  quality 
of  beef  production,  and  believing  that 
this  was  ineompa  +  able  with  eood 
milking,  they  neglected  the  dairy 
qualities  of  their  cattle.  The  Here- 
ford' and  polled  Angus  breeders  have 
never  since  attempted  to  breed  for 
milk  and  beef,  and  do  not  claim  the 
dual  qualities  to-day.  Occasionally, 
however,  good  milkers  are  found  in 
each  of  these  breeds.  The  shorthorn 
breeders,  after  doing  great  injury  to 
their  breed,  realised  their  mistake, 
and  many  have  since  bred  for  "general 
qualities,  though  even  to-dav  the  line 
bei  ween  beef  and  milk  production  is 
clearlv  drawn.  The  prize  -  winning 
shorthorns  at  fat  stock  shows  are  al- 
most solely  'bred  for  beef.  Very 
few  of  the  Devon  breeders,  however, 
were  thus  misled,  the  great  majority 


j£  THIS    IS    THE  PLACE! 

!  STAND  STILL  MY  STEED  !  | 

ft  Let  me  review  the  scene.  V 

&  for  the  sum  of  £2  Cash  we  will  deliver  to  the  Adelaide  Railway  Station  the  following  goods  j|j 

carefully  packed.    It  you  want  them  put  on  board  boat  at  Port  Adelaide,  add  1/-  extra.  * 

/f.  Bag  best  White  Sugar,  ia,  66  lbs.,  at  one  penny  per  lb.  ...         ...0    5    6  <j> 

(ji  1  handy  Scrub  Brush,  3d.                 1  bar  No.  1  Soap,  3d.      ...         ...         ...  0   O   6  4, 

4)  4  tins  Jam,  1/-                                1  tin  Kippered  Herrings,  3d.       _         ...  O    1    3  vt/ 

M  2  lbs.  best  Currants,  6d.                   1  lb.  best  Raisins,  3d.      ...         -.         ...  O   O   9  <u 

ft  1  lb.  White  Starch,  3d.                    1  lb.  Candles,  3d  ...         _.         ...  O   O   6  <|> 

At  l  ib.  tin  Baking  Powder,  Sd.             1  doz.  Matches,  Id.  .„  _  ...  O   O    4  ty) 

A  1  lb.  Extract  Soap,  2d.                     2  packets  Mixed  Spice,  Id.  ...         ...0   0   3  <|/ 

ft  I  lb.  Lemon  Peel,  Id.                     2  tins  Fresh  Herrings,  6d.  ...         ...  O   O   7  <p 

ft  Mb.  tin  Alkali  for  Scrubbing,  2d.     1  lb.  Mixed  Lollies:  2d.    ...         ...         ...  O   0   *  <y 

/|\  20  lb.  tin  gross  weight  Our  2/-  Tea  reduced  to  buyers  of  this  parcel  for  ...  1   IP  0  vt> 

ft  £2    0    O  » 

ft  A  £1  purcel  may  be  arranged  by  taking  half  quantities  of  the  larger  items,  others  will  be  added  <l> 

ft  to  make  up  the  amount.    Customers  desiring  may  have  goods  of  equal  value  not  mentioned  in  & 

ft  this  list  substituted  in  place  of  any  of  the  smaller  lines  not  wished  for.  When  goods  are  intended  & 

ft  for  prepaid  rail  sidings  or  ports,  it  will  prevent  delay  if  cost  of  carriage  or  freight  is  added.  *i( 

ft  Special  Lines— Wines,  Choice  Vintages,  a  dozen  varieties  to  choose  from,  1/3  bottle ;  Alt-  ami  *l* 

ft  Stout  8/-  doz. ;  Aerated  Waters, 5/- ;  Tonic  Ales  and  Hop  Beer,  5/6  doz. ;  English  Ale,  qrts..  13/9  ;  \P 

ft  Guinness' Stout,  quarts,  13/9;  Brandy,  25/-  gallon;  Dry  Gin,  20'- ;  Whisky.  22/-;   Riim.  20/-;  * 

ft  Old  Tom  Gin.  20/-    Assorted  Jam.  4  doz.  case.  24/-.    Assorted  Fruits,  9/.  do?.  * 

ft  Seasonable  Fresh   Fruits  and  Vegetables  supplied.  4* 

%  HENDERSON  BROS.,   286  and  288  Rundle  Street,  Adelaide.  * 

N>  Return  a  copy  of  this  Advertisement  with  Order.  )p 


Rubberised  Leather  Belting. 

outlasts  all  other  kinds  and  is  not  affected  by  water  or  heat. 
RUBBERISED  LEATHER  for  Harness,    boots,  etc.,  is    second    to  none. 
Read  what  Mr.  Chris.  Venning,  of  "  Pearlah,"  Port  Lincoln,  says  : 

"  The  RUBBERISED  LEATHER  Harness  that  I  purchased  three  years  ago 
has  been  pretty  well  in  constant  use,  and  is  none  the  worse  for  wear  now. 
Belt  Laces,  bought  same  time,  I  used  for  two  seasons  for  lacing  Harvester 
belts  and  now  I  am  using  same  laces  on  a  Chaffcutter  Belt  ;  toughest  I 
ever  used.  Braces  bought  the  same  time  are  as  good  as  new,  and  will  last 
me  a  lifetime.  Boot  laces  and  Soles  carry  same  reputation,  and  now  the 
boots,  just  received,  highly  satisfactory.  I  shall  have  much  pleasure  im 
recommending  RUBBERISED  LEATHER  to  all  my  friends." 

From  all  storekeepers.     For  further  particulars, 

HELMSLEY  JONES,  Basement,   Victoria    Buildings,    31     Grenfell  Street, 

Adelaide. 

Sole  agent  for  South    Australia  and  Broken  Hill. 
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THE   GARDEN   AND  FIELD. 


f  the  leading  breeders  continu  ng 
»eir  efforts  to  prefect  a  breed  yield- 
lg  as  great  a  quantity  of  milk  as 
|  compatible  with  the  highest  quali- 
es  of  beef  production. 

In  the  last  few  years  there  has 
>me  about  a  great  and  constantly 
rowing  demand  for  Devon  cattle, 
oth  in  England  and  abroad.  Ac- 
>rding  to  a  late  return,  that  for 
)10,  there  were  more  than  three 
mes  as  many  animals  of  this  breed 
ripped  to  various)  countries  as  in 
ay  previous  year.  Among  other 
lyers,  the  Japanese  Government 
aught  heavily  as  a  result  of  an 
;amination  of  the  various  breeds  o' 
reat  Britain.  There  was  also  shown 
arked  increase  in  the  number  ex- 
orted  to  other  markets,  our  own. 
lose  of  •  South  Africa,  ol  South 
merica.  and  of  the  United  States, 
bere  they  are  in  many  cases  being 
red  to  convert  the  cat'le  of  other 
odern  breeds  which  have  failed  cn 
le  farm  or  ranch,  into  grade  Devons. 
lie  United  States  Government  issued 
cently  a  report  on  the  various 
teed?  favoured  in  America.  In  speak - 
g  of  Devons  it  sxims  up  as  follows  :— 

"  The  '  little  Devon  '  is  a  bovine 
templification  of  the  familiar  bit  of 
>mely  philosophy,  that  articles  of 
uch  value  are  often  found  in  small 
ickages.  Mature  bulls  do  not  often 
eigh  over  2000  ft.  ;  but  for  high 
lality,  fattening  purposes,  compact- 
iss  of  flesh  and  perfection  of  form, 
•lendid  handling  and  beauty  when 
lished,  the  Devon  is  a  model.  With 
■  their  value  for  beef  production, 
e  milking  "tfualities  of  the  D.von 
«ve  not  been  allowed  to  deteriorate, 
feich  gives  them  a  special  importance 
ith  the  farmer  in  a  system  of 
versified  agriculture.  They  are  very 
trdy  and  ,  great  rustlers,  and  :hei*r 
flue  in  regions  of  scanty  pasture 
flows  as  a  matter  of  course.  Devon 
|Ds  are  used1  to  some  extent  in  the 
Wge  country,  specially  inl  Texas, 
ving  much  satisfaction.  Their  great 
Jue  there  would  seem  to  warrant 
e  oxwnsion  of  the  breed  on  our 
pter  pastures." 

Probably  the  greatest  ranching 
late  in  the  world  is  Texas,  where  the 
azing  is  good  in  summer  and  in- 
(lor  in  winter,  and  yet,  about  ten 
ars  ago,  about  eight  million  cattle 
!Te  living  there  under  ranch  condi- 
9bs.  Tt  is  in  that  State  that  the 
won  as  a  ranching  breed  ia  best 
lOwn.  and  pun-bred  Devon  bulls  are 
ways  in  keen  demand.  (n  many 
*s  cattle  of  other  breeds  have  been 
cwsed  with  Devons  and  graded  into 
Rubier,"  which  C.he  Devons  are  affee- 
3nate]v  called,  for  (he  reason  'hat 
9  other  and  larger  breeds  have 
led  to  give  satisfactory  results  on 
ht  pasture^.  Thi<j  grading  into 
voti"  has  been  done  to  a  large  ex- 
it in  Sou,  h  America  and  the  United 
ates,  and  i-j  not  uncommon  in  parts 
this  country.  This  i?  mentioned  in 
idrr.ce  0f  that  fart  that  where  graz- 
k  18  light  it  i=  a  great  mistake  to 
|>»npt  to  utilise  any  of  the  heavy 
wis  which  are,  in  size  beyond  the 
>aeity  of  the  soil,  and  food  supply. 


It  is  a  mistake  which  has  been  made 
by  thousands  of  breeders  all  over  the 
world . 

The  following  is  from  an  address  by 
Dr.  French,  who  has  in  the  River 
Plate  —  probably  the  greatest  ranch- 
ing country  in  the  world — a  herd  of 
over  3000  pure-bred  Devons.  After 
stating  the  conditions  of  grazing  hi 
that  country,  he  says  :— 

Wie  have  now  to  consider  what 
breed  or  breeds  of  cattle  are  best 
suited  for  these  conditions.  May  I 
call  to  your  memory  some  of  the 
older  breeders'  maxims,  which  may 
make  my  argument  clearer  and  are  of 
Treat  assistance  in  selecting  a  breed 
for  a  particular  locality.  Every 
pound  of  weight  represents  so  'much 
food,  or  its  equivalent.  It  is  in  vain 
to  try  and  increase  weight  beyond  the 
capabilities  of  the  food  supply.  An- 
other important  system  often  neglect- 
ed in  the  Plate  is  to  nroportion  the 
size  of  the  beast  to  the  quality  of 
the  pasture,  and  it  is  better  to  have 
cattle  rather  undersized  than  too 
large.  Now,  of  the  British  breeds  of 
cattle,  the  Shorthorn,  Polled  Angus. 
Sussex,  and  Hereford  may  be  classed 
as  the  larger  breeds  :  the  Devon,  the 
Ga'loway  and  Bled  Polled  are  repre- 
sentatives of  the  middle  breeds  : 
while  the  -Tersev,  Dexter,  and  Kerry 
are  the  small  breeds.  It  must 
follow  that  the  larger  brpeds  require 
most  food,  and  the  middle  breeds  re- 
quire more  food  than  the  smaller 
ones,  for  their  proper  growth  and  de- 
velopment. The  larger  breeds  can  onlv 
be  reared  where  there  is  a  plentiful 
and  constant  food-supply  all  the  year 
This  condition  rarely  exists  under  the 
present  system  of  cattle  raising  in 
the  River  Plate.  The  middle  breeds 
can  be  reared  on  much  less  food,  and 


the  food-supply  is  sufficient,  or  near- 
ly so,  to  develop  them  ;  therefore,  the 
middle  breeds  are  better  adapted  Co 
the  existing  condition  of  stock-raising 
in  the  Plate." 

Tho  abov.V  quotation  is  given  as 
there  aiv  no  doubt  large  areas  in 
Australia  which  are  not  dissimilar  to 
the  ranching  countries  of  Texas,  and 
the  River  Plate 

 ♦  • 

Care  of  Brood  Sow  and  Pigs. 


An  American  pig  breeder  writes  : — 
Within  a  week  or  two  of  the  time  the 
sow  is  to-  farrow,  put  her  in  a 
separate  pen  with  a  small  vard  at- 
tached. Oive  her  some  clean  straw 
for  bedding,  not  t/oo  much.  After  she 
has  farrowed  let  her  alone  for  twelve 
hours.  Then  give  her  some  water  in 
a  trough.  Water  will  be  all  she  will 
require  the  first  twenty-four  hours. 
After  twenty-four  hours  give  her  some 
oats,  with  plenty  of  water  to  drink. 
Do  not  feed1  her  too  much  the  first 
week,  or  you  may  cause  'her  to  be- 
come feverish,  the  milk  may  cake  in 
her  udder,  and  there  may  be  a  conse- 
quent loss  of  the  pigs.  After  the  first 
week,  increase  the  ration.  Give  her 
corn,  oats  and  skimmed  milk.  When 
the  pigs  are  about'  four  w  eks  old  a 
part  of  the  pen  should  be  nertitioned 
off.  with  the  partition  raised  so  the 
pigs  can  go  under.  In  this  part  place 
a  trough  with  skimmed  milV.  And 
oive  them  oats  and  corn  to  cat. 
When  the  pigs  are  eioii*  wp*»Vg  old 
wean  fhe.m.  Give  them  all  t<h>  skim- 
med milk  they  will  dink,  with  all 
the  corn  they  will  eat  up  clean,  and 
relish  the  next  meal.  At  eicrht 
months  of  ap-e  they  should  weight  250 
to  300  pounds. 


THE  BURNING  SUMMER  HEAT 

MAKES  MAN  AND  HORSES  LANGUID  AND  WEARY,  BUT  IT 

Makes  no  difference  to  the  "  VICTORIA." 

And  that  is  just  the  reason  why  you  should  have  a  "  VICTORIA  "  Petrol 
Engine  on  your  Farm  AT  ONCE,  if  you  do  not  already  possess  one.  Men 
that  are  tired  and  weary  with  the  Summer  heat  cannot  get  through  their 
usual  amount  of  work,  and  the  same  applies  to  horses,  and  hence  their 
labour  becomes  more  costly.  Not  so  with  the  "  Victoria."  it  will  go  just 
as  well  in  the  Summer  Sun  as  at  any  other  time  :  it  does  just  the  same 
amount  of  work.  All  vou  have  to  do  is  to  start  it  and  leave  it — it  will 
look  after  itself.  Running  costs  are  onlv  ONTE  PENNV'PFP  HOUR.  This 
is  one  of  the  many  reasons  which  prove  the  sound  sensibility  of  instal- 
ling one  or  more  "VICTORIAS"   on   your  property. 

Leading  features  of  the  "  VICTORIA  "  :— 

1 .  Uses  only  3  pints  of  Petrol  per  hour  on  full  load. 

2.  No  circulating  pump  for  cool  ing  purposes. 

3.  Easy  starting. 

4.  Petrol  supply  by  gravitation. 

5.  Magneto  driven  by  oscillation. 

6.  Floor   space  4  feet  6  inches    by  3  feet. 

Sole  Agent 

D.  THOMSON, 

EAGLE  FOUNDRY      -      -      -      G  AWL  EE 
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Notes    in  Passing. 


—    1912.  — 

The  year  which  is  now  closing 
has  been  one  of  the  most  prosper- 
ous on  record  for  poultry  keepers. 
It  would  probably  be  incorrect  to 
congratulate  ourselves  on  any  ex- 
tension of  the  poultry  industry  as 
a  whole,  in  fact  anv  movement 
there  has  been,  has  perhaps  been 
in  the  Opposite  direction.  Prices 
for  eggs  and  poultry,  however, 
have  been  high,  and  sellers 
have  been  on  velvet.  Wh.it  has 
reallv  happened  during  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  more  particu- 
larly during  the  latter  portion  of 
the  period,  has  been  a  re-arrange^ 
ment  of  the  sources  of  supply  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  Farmer  has 
supplied  less  while  the  Poultry 
Farmer  and  the  small  holder  gene- 
rally, has  supplied  more — the  de- 
crease has,  however,  been  greater 
than  the  increase.  Some  years 
ago,  in  the  bad  times  .  when  a 
man  went  on  the  land,  his  first 
thought  was  to  **'  a  cow'  and  a 
few  fowls.  Times  have  changed 
and  in  these  more  fortunate  days 
his  first  purchase  is  often  a  motor 
car.  Brer  F.ox  has  also  taken  a 
hand  in  the  game  and,  according 
to  many  reports,  has  been  so 
small  factor  in  bringing  about  the 
present  high  prices.  How  long  will 
they  last  ?  This  is  a  question  of 
vital  importance  to  those  who  are 
looking  to  poultry  for  their  liv- 
ing, especially  is  it  so  to  those 
who  are  putting  money  into  up- 
to-date  plants.  At  present  prices 
poultry  farming  is  a  soft  thing. 
Long  may  it  continue  so  !  We  see 
no  reason  whv  this  pious  wish 
shoidd  not  be  fulfilled,  as  long  as 
the  farmer  with  his  almost 
costless  production  does  not  take 
a  bigger  hand  than  he  is  doing  at  ' 
present. 


tup:  FANCIER. 

Another  pleasing  feature  has 
been  the  greater  interest  which  has 
been  taken  in  standard  bred  birds. 
Judges  at  country  shows  have  been 
unanimous  in  their  reports  of 
better  quality,  better  numbers  and 
a  better  standard  in  general  as 
regards  the  purebred  bird  in  the 
districts  thev  have-  visited.  Na- 
turally, therefore,  breeders  of  pure- 
bred stock  have  enjoyed  a  period 
of  success,  to  equal  which  they 
have  to  go  back  eight  or  ten 
years,  before  the  Government 
butted  into  the  business,  and  na- 
turally and  inevitably  knocked  the 
private  breeder  out  of  time.  For- 
tunately apparently  the  Govern- 
ment pens  have  either  died  out, 
been  sold  out,  or  kicked  out.  At 
Least  we  do  not  notice  any  refer- 
ence to  them  in  official  publica- 
tions. Of  course  we  -do  not  forget 
the  Leghorn  pens  which  appear  to 
be  going  strong  and  selling  by  the 
thousand.  It  would  perhaps  be 
cruel  to  speculate  as  to  what 
part,  if  any,  these  thousands  have 
had  in  bringing  about  the  present 
prices  in  eggs.  If  people  will  buy 
poultry  with  nothing  but  the  Gov- 
ernment brand  as  a  guarantee 
they  need  not  be  surprised  at  any- 
thing which  may  happen,  even  the 
365  egg  hen  is  a  possibility. 


the  competitions. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
likelihood  of  anything  of  particu- 
lar interest  happening  in  connec- 
tion with  the  current  competi- 
tions. They  continue  to  confirm 
the  finding  of  the  Maine*  Experi- 
ment which,  extending  over  ten 
years,  has  established  the  fact 
that  selection  as  ordinarily  under- 


stood is  not  of  the  slightest  value 
in   building   up   a  flock  of  heavy 
laying    birds.     The  competitions 
have    exposed     the    fallacy  more 
openly,    that  is  all.     How  mucht 
or  rather,  how  little  a  practical 
and  experienced  poultryman  maj 
know  of  the  probable     results  ol 
any  given  mating,  is    well  shown 
at  the  Hawkesbury  College,  where 
breeders  in  response  to  invitation 
sent  two  pens — one,  in  their  estH 
mation,    good  ;    the    other,  bad! 
The    results    to    date     appear  to 
psove  that  Biddy  is    a     gay  de- 
ceiver ever — for  their  owners'  ex- 
pressed opinion  as  to  their  prob* 
able  performances  seems    to  beai 
very  little  relation  to  their  actual 
accomplishments.     At  Roseworthy 
the  only  item  of  interest    is  the 
C  section,  and  the  official  report 
as    to    what    it   was   intended  to 
show,  and  how  it  was  intended  to 
show  it,  and  whether  it  did  shoW 
it,  whatever  it  was,  will  be  await- 
ed with  interest.     At    present  it, 
seems  to  be  one  of   those  inscrut-1 
able  mysteries  to  which  followers 
of   official     poultry    work    are  so 
well    accustomed.       Quite  apart 
from  this  and  other  mysteries  it) 
is   a    matter   of    regret   that  Mr, 
Hart     unexpectedly     severed  his 
connection    with    our    poultry  de- 
partment.   Mr.  Hart,  in  his  quiet 
unobtrusive  way,    had    done  inner, 
good  work,  and  his  willingness  t<} 
help  and  the  interest  he  invariably 
took  in  his  work,  made    for  hirr.; 
many     friends      throughout  th 
State.     This  being  so  his  resigna 
tion  came  as  a  surprise  to  many 
not  perhaps  to  his  friends  or  mor< 
intimate  associates,  but  certainh 
to  many  breeders  who  appreciates 
the-  qualities  which  made    him  s< 
good  a  friend  and  helper  to  thos< 
interested  in  poultry  breeding.  W< 
heard    the    situation  summed  ui 
somewhat  as  follows  by  one  rathe: 
given    to    speaking     in  parables 
"  There  was  once  a  King  who  ha( 


KOONOOWARRA  POULTRY  YARDS. 


Rat-rod    Plumnnth  Rnrlrc  ■   ckl.  lst  ancl  SP-  at  Victoria  P.  *  K.  C. 

Barren  nymouin  kocks  .  8how .  m  an(p  Meda]  Egsendon  Show 

Vic;  lst  and  Sp.  Adelaide  P.  &  K.  Club  Show,  1911 ;  Hens  and  Pullets, 
all  winners,  P.  &  K.  C.  Show,  Adelaide,  1911  :  lst,  2nd,  and  3rd  Pullet, 
March  Royal  Show.    Good  Utility,  £1  Is 

Ruff  Ominntnns  *  Birds  lst  and  2nd  Ckl.,  lit  and  2nd  Pullet,  March 
■  Royal  Show.    Good  sound  color  and  healthy  stock  ; 
also  good  winter  layers  and  splendid  birds  for  Export  trade.  £1  Is.  setting. 


Rhode  Island  Reds 


America's  leading  utility  birds,  lately  imported 
into  Australia  by  me. 


White   Plumnnth  Rnnkc  ■  Snow-white  birds,  easy  to  breed  and  rear 

wmte  f  lymoum  kocks  .  typjral  Firmer.s  foW|,JB0Od  Winter  Layer 

and  excellent  Table  Birds,    lst  and  2nd  Ckl.,  lst  and  2nd  Pullet,  Marcl 

Royal  show.    £1  Is. 

Ufhito  nrninntnnc  ■  Imported  and  prize-winninc  stock.  Won  lst  Ckl  > 
Will  IB  uruinyivns..  l8t  pil|let  Roya,  Sh0Wi  Adelaidei  September,  191C 

lst,  2nd,  and  3rd  Ckl.,  lst  and  2nd  Pullet,  March  Royal  Show.  Giea 
Winter  Layer9  and  good  Table  Birds.    £1  Is.  setting. 

Pelrin  Flnrkc  *  Never  beaten  in  show  pen.  Four  Firsts,  l  Second,  2  Sp  1 
reiviii  uubivs  .  at  p  &  K  c,ub  show   ,de|aide  ion,  out  of  five  entries 

Two  Firsts,  1  Second  and  Special  at  Royal  A.  &  H.  Show,  Adeleide,  Sept 
1910,  out  of  three  entries.    A  limited  number  of  Settings  at  £2  2s. 


I  am  now  booking  orders  for  breeding  pens.    I  matt  my  breeding  pens  in  June  and  will  supply  eggs  for  sstting.     Could  not  supply  all  orders  last  season. 

Book  early  avoid  dissapointment 

Eggs  securely  packed  and  delivered  on  Rail  or  Coach  (buyer  pays  carriage).    Eggs  All  Stamped  Koonoovarra.    My  Stodk  won  23  prizes  at  Royal  Show,  March  292 
Terms :  Cash  with  Order.      I  keep  nothing  but  Al  Stock.      1  cull  heavily  and  breed  only  from  the  Best. 


P.  O.  MANUEL,  Enfield,  S.A. 


Teleohone :  Central  273. 
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big  crown,  and  not  much  else, 
lis  King  had  a  minister,  who  had 
>  crown,  merely  the  goodwill  ol 
te  crowds  who  came  to  the 
dace  for  advice  and  assistance. 
ie  advice  he  gave  was  so  good 
id  the  assistance  so  prompt  that 
aduallv  people  forgot  about  the 
ing  and  ceased  to  bow  down  to 
m  and  the  Minister,  being  a 
odest  man  arose  and  fled  to  a 
r  country  and  the  reason — well, 

was  not  an  unscrutably  mystery 
except  to  a  fool. 

 ♦  

Chickens  in  Summer. 

Ln  America  poultry   breeder  writes 
loliowed    of    the  sumcner    care  of 
icks. 

Ail  birds  crave  animal  food,  and 
Ben  given  free  range  wiii  partially 
wnody  supply  this  wani  uy  gaiher- 
%  insects,  worms,  etc.,  but  the  range 
rver  supplies  the  amount  necessary 
r  the  most  rapid  growth  urn  ing  the 
te  spring  and  early  summer,  and 
reiy  does  it  at  any  time.  Aleat 
»1  is  the  most  available1  animal 
j>d  we  have  to  mix  with  the 
Bins  to  balance  the  ration  ;  it  is 
gh  in  protein.  A  larger  per  cent 
:  chicks  will  pass  the  brooder  age  and 
ach  the  two  pouna  weignt  luliy  two 
neks  earlier,  if  hall  the  (jroiein  fur- 
Shed  is  animal  food  than  if  all  the 
•otein  is  contained  in  the  vegetables, 
roni  the  fact  that  much  less  food  is 
wessary,  on  account  of  animal 
roteiai  being  more  uigestihle,  and 
rowth  so  much  more,  rapid  by  its 
Idition,  the  cost  of  production  p<  r 
rand  will  be  irom  one    to  two  cents 

3S. 

Fending  too  little  food,  feeding  ir_ 
gularly  and  spasmodically,  and  feed- 
g  food  deficient  in  some  nutriments 
•  too  strong  in  others,  has  practical- 
the  same  effect,  causing  imperfect 
nn,  irregular  markings  in  parti- 
>lored  fowls,  and  retarding;  the 
athering  out  process.  Carbonaceous 
r  fat-forming  foods,  if  fed  too  heavily 
»  young  animals,  retard  development 
i  bone  and  muscle,  producing  a  dwarf- 
i  animal  and  materially  impairing 
ie  breeding  qualities. 

It  has  been  found  by  tests  that  the 
trength  of  the  fibre  of  wool  can  be 
eakened   and  even  broken   by  alter 
ite  starving  and  overfeeding  of  highly 
irbonaceous  food. 

-  The  Barring  of  Plymouth  Koeks 
}  Can  be  Jnflue  by  Food.  — 

Symmetry  of  barring  can  in  like 
tanner  be  largely  controlled  by  feed- 
ig  foods  containing  all  the  elements 
ecessary  for  feather  development,  and 
.eding  regularly  and  in  quantities 
jfficieiT^  for  natural,  steady  growth  ; 
r,  barring  can  be  made  irregulat\  by 
paamodic  feeding  or  bv  increasing 
ad  decreasing  alternately  the  food 
ements. 

Note  how  quickly  a  well  fed  May 
atcbed   chick  will  feather  out  on  free 


range,  and  how  perfect  the  form  and 
how  even  and  distinct  will  be  the 
barring.  The  food  elements  necessary 
tor  constant  growth  are  available  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  and  most  of 
the  best  prize  winners  are  hatched  in 
May. 

Corn  is  a  carbonaceous  or  fat  and 
heat  forming  food  and  should  not  be 
used  too  largely  in  the  ration.  While 
it  is  claimed  that  a  corn-fed  range 
chick  will  find  much  to  balance  the 
ratio,  for  my  youngsters  1  prefer  to 
balance  as  nearly  as  possible  the  food' 
given,  because  experience  teaches  that 
a  half  grown  chick  will  fill  its  crop 
with  the  first  food'  available  without 
regard   to  food  properties. 

Gilt  of  the  best  quality  should  be 
given  in  liberal  amounts.  On  a  small 
place  where  poultry  has  been  running 
for  years  most  of  the  natural  giit 
has  bean  used.  Unless  other  grit  is 
furnished,  the  grinding  machinery  be- 
comes deranged  and  poor  health  and 
disastrous  results  follow. 

Milk  is  the  most  valuable  food  for 
chicks.  It  is  the  ideal  animal  food, 
perfectly  balanced  and  containing 
protein  and  other  elements  necessary 
for  rapid  growth.  In  very  warm 
weather  it  is  impossible  to  keep  it 
from  souring,  but  lor  einctv.-,  over  six 
or  sour  and  the  chicks  will  thrive 
wonderfully. 

—What  Constitutes  the  Ideal  Range. — 

An  ideal  free  range  is  a  plot  of  grass 
with  good  natural  drainage  and 
shade,  surrounded  by  general  field 
to  select  the  foods  most  suitable  to 
the  chicks  with  a  variety  from  which 
weeks  old,  it  can  be  fed  either  sweet 
crops,  grains,  grasses,  etc.,  providing 
their  wants.  Of  all  field  crops,  clover 
and  alfalfa  are  the  most  valuable,!  be- 
ing natHiral  harbors  for  insects  and 
furnishing  the  most  nitrogenous  green 
food   to  be  had. 

I  his  plot  or  portion  set  apart  for 
the  brooders  and  colony  houses  should 
ije  closely  clipped,  or  if  the  trees  are 
large,  it  can  be  pastured  at  nighv 
and  kept  short.  This  prevents  the 
chicks  from  getting  wet  from  dew,  and 
facilitates  driving  them  to  shelter  dur- 
ing rains,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  one 
cause  kills  more  chicks  and\  makes 
more  trouble  than  wet  grass  and 
weeds. 

Charcoal  is  well  worth  the  cost  and 
trouble  to  provide.  It  absorbs  the 
gases  and  other  impurities  ini  the 
system  and  it  is  surprising  the  quan- 
tity the  chicks  will  eat. 

—  Two  Feeds  Daily  Preferable  to 
Hoppers.  — 

Keeping  food  continually  before  the 
chicks  and  feeding  twice  a  day  are  the 
two  methods  usually  followed  in 
feeding  dry  food.  The  first  is  the  least 
trouble,  but  I  rather  prefer  the  latter, 
as  chicks  fed  twice  a  day  will  range 
farther,  not  depending  so  much  on  the 
feed  box  ;  they  will  gather  more  of  the 
waste,  also  insects,  etc.,  found  on  the 
farm      thereby     reducing     the  cost 


of  food  and  develop  bone,  muscle  and 
a  perfect  digestion. 

A  poult  ryman  should  keep  in  close 
touch  with  his  llock.  Feeding  twice  a 
day  furnishes  the  opportunity  to  study 
the  chicks,  the  effect  of  the  imatings, 
of  noting  the  first  approach  of  disease 
or  vermin,  and  seeing  and  attending 
to  many  minor  details  of  successful 
poultry  culture. 

Elaborate  and  costly  houses  are  not 
essential  for  best  results.  In  growing 
chicks  to  maturity  and  during  the 
season  of  spring  and  summer,  all 
that  is  necessary  to  producel  the 
hardiest  and  most  perfect  birds  are 
brooders,  colony  houses  and  out  door 
roosts.  When  a  brooder  is  found  that 
most  closely  imitates  the  old  hen 
and  suits  your  requirements,  install 
it,  regardless  of  cost.  Colony  -  houses 
need  not  be  expensive  ;  they  should  be 
dry  and  comfortable,  with  plenty  of 
doors  to  let  in  the  sunlight  and  air. 

—  How  to  Construct  Inexpensive 
Colony  Houses.  — 

The  proverbial  piano  box  can  be 
mane  into  an  excellent  small  colony 
house  by  cutting  a  door  in  one  end, 
and  a  large  opening  2  feet  from  the 
bottom  in  the  straight  or  high  side 
(full  widrfh  of  Bide),  with  door  so 
formed  hinged  at  the  top.  This  open- 
ing can  be  covered  with  wire  netting 
and  the  door  propped  up  to  admit 
sunlight  in  the  daytime  and  pure  air 
during  the  hot  summer  nights.  Runners 
of  2  by  4  inch  stuff  facilitate  moving, 
and  a  covering  of  tar-paper  completes 
the  house. 

Out  door  brooders  are  placed  on  the 
range  and  when  the  chicks  are  from 
six  to  eight  weeks  old  the  brooder 
is  moved  and  a  colony  house  sub- 
stituted. 

Chicks  are  next  moved  to  a  large 
colony  or  general  purpose  house.  This 
house  i's  built  of  weather  board,  is  5 
feet  wide  by  8  feet  long,  6  feet  high 
in  front  and1  4  feet  high  at  the  back. 
There  is  a  door  at  one  end  to  enter 
the  house,  and  two  openings  2  feet 
deep  by  S  feet  long  in  the  front  and 
back.  The  bottom  of  these  openings 
is  1  foot  above  the  ground.  The  open- 
ings are  covered  inside  with  wire  net- 
ting, and  on  the  outside  there  are 
two  doors  (hinged  at  the  top)  that 
can  be  lowered  in  stormy  weather. 
The  roosts  are  placed  on  a  level  with 
the  bottom  of  the  openings,  making 
practically  a  covered  out  of  door 
roost . 

When  the  colony  houses  are  crowded 
they  are  moved,  and  out-door  roosts 
are  erected  in  their  places.  Here  the 
now  well  grown  birds  take  the  weather 
as  it  comes  till  late  io  the  fall. 

These  large  colony  houses  are  placed 
on  runners  andf  moved  at  will,  and 
are  used  the  year  around.  In  them, 
ten  to  fifteen  head'  of  breeding  stock 
can  be  wintered. 

When  mating  time  comes,  one  is 
placed  in  each  yard,  enabling  me  to 
have  new  fresh  yards  each  year,  and 
afterwards  thpy  are  used  for  young 
stock. 


4?4 

The  Dangers  of  Breeding 
from  diseased  r  owls. 

The  best  thing  that  can  possibly 
happen  to  a  really  seriously  dis- 
eased lowl  is  a  prompt  extension 
ol  Uie  necK.  it  may  require  a  lit. 
tie  courage  at  the , moment,  but  in 
the  end  it  will  save  mucli  trouble 
and  worry,  and  prove  a  decidedly 
remunerative  proceeding  ;  and  li 
Uus  course  is  promptly  followed 
with  the  iirst  case  tnai  appears  in 
a  poultry-breeder  s  yard  an  epi- 
demic will  probably  be  prevented, 
and  the  great  danger  01  breeding 
diseased  oiispring  will  be  thus 
averted.  With  a  sick  mongrel,  it 
is  quite  likely  prompt  execution 
may  be  practised  without  much 
hesitation  ;  but  what  happens  in 
the  case  of  the  highly-bred  exhibi- 
tion or  pure-bred  specimen,  or  in 
the  case  of  a  pedigree  layer,  with 
a  champion  trap-nest  record,  plus 
possibly  a  prominent  position  in 
one  of  the  laying  competitions.' 
Snch  a  bird  is,  in  its  owner's 
opinion,  far  too  valuable  to  be 
thus  peremptorily  disposed  of  just, 
because  it  happens  to  have  con- 
tracted roup,  or  developed  symp- 
toms of  liver  disease  or  tuber- 
culosis, or  any  of  the  many  other 
hereditary  diseases  to  which  poul- 
try llesh  is  heir.  So  he  coddles 
it  up,  doctors  it  with  various  nos- 
trums, sometimes  suitable,  often- 
times quite  the  reverse,  until  in  the 
end,  after  a  vast  amount  of 
trouble,  he  is  perhaps  successful  in 
so  far  patching  up  the  patient 
that  the  outward  and  visible  signs 
of  the  inward  disease  are  dispelled, 
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and  the  bird  once  again  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  healthy  speci- 
men ;  but  such  appearances  are  in 
the  majority  Of  cases  delusive.  A 
lowl  that  has  once,  been  seriously 
affected  is  rarely,  if  ever,  tho- 
roughly and  safely  cured,  and  at 
.my  time  it  is  liable  under  encour- 
aging conditions  such  as  unfavour- 
able weather  to  break  down  again. 
But  all  this  is  not  considered  ;  the 
patient  is  "  cured  "  (?),  and  if  an 
exhibition  specimen  it  is  again  al- 
lowed to  follow  its  show  career, 
which  further  strains  and  weakens 
its  already  delicate  constitution, 
.Hid,  finally,  whether  a  show  bird 
or  a  utility  laving  sprinter,,  it  goes 
into  the  breeding  pen,  where  it  will 
possibly,  more  or  less,  according 
to  the  disease,  contaminate  all  the 
rest  of  the  inmates,  and  almost 
certainlv  reproduce  in  its  offspring 
tlu-  same  undesirable  troubles 
from  which  it  has  itself  been  a 
sufferer. 

Against  thus  doctoring  up  of  a 
show  specimen  in  order  to  again 
lit  it  for  exhibition  there  is  not 
much  to  be  said.  The  trouble  may 
be  worth  the  results  to  the  owner, 
but  under  no  circumstances  should 
such  a  bird  be  bred  from.  The 
disease  is  not  only  liable  to  again 
crop  up  at  all  times  and  seasons 
when  least  expected,  and  thus  up- 
set breeding  arrangements,  but  will 
also  most  surely  bring  trouble  a 
hundredfold  in  the  succeeding 
generations,  whilst  if  eggs  for 
'hatching  are  sold  from  such  speci- 
mens they  may  prove  the  means 
of  spreading  the  disease  all  over 
the  country.    Ask   a    farmer  if  he 
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would  knowingly  breed  from  a 
giandered  horst  or  a  tubercular 
cow,  and  yet  sucn  a  proceeding 
would  only  be  on  a  par  with 
breeding  from  a  fowl  of  either  sex 
that  has  been  allected  with  any  of 
the  numerous  contagious  and 
hereditary  diseases  to  which  poul- 
try, are  liable,  and,  possibly  more 
than  any  other  animals,  inclined 
to  transmit  to  their  young  and 
w  hich,  when  they  do  not  appear  in 
the  next,  frequently  crop  out  in 
succeeding  generations  years  after- 
wards. Cures  like  that  above  re- 
ferred to  are  usually  superficial  ; 
the  taint  of  the  disease  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  remains  in  the 
blood — lurking  within,  ready  to 
break  out  again  on  slight  provo- 
cation, or  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
oiispring.  The  breeder  of  fowls 
who  desires  to  produce  strong, 
healthy,  vigorous  stock  should  ex- 
ercise the  greatest  possible  care  in 
excluding  from  his  breeding  pen 
every  bird  that  has  at  any  time 
shown  the  slightest  sign  of  disease. 
It  may  seem  hard  at  the  time  to 
kill  or.  ostracise  otherwise  valuable 
specimens,  but  it  will  pay  many 
times  over  in  the  end,  and  m 
greater  care  in  this  respect  were 
generally  practised,  we  should  heat 
much  less  of  poultry  epidemics  and 
failures  in  poultry  keeping,  tht 
length  of  the  post-mortem  columns 
of  the  various  poultry  organs 
would  be  considerably  reduced,  anc 
poultry-keeping  of  all  phases  woulc 
be  much  more  remunerative.  It  ii- 
the  delicate,  unhealthy  specimen 
that  causes  so  much  care  anc 
trouble,  and  in  the  end  picks  th< 
pocket  of  its  breeder. — "  Mark  Lan 
Express." 

 ♦  

A  Study  in  Poultry  Feeding 


I  have  no  pet  theory  to  offer 
and  do  not  claim  to  have  discover 
ed  or  invented  a  system  of  feed 
ing  that  is  the  best  or  applic 
able  to  all  cases  ;  iin  fact,  by  read 
ing  a  half-dozen  poultry  papers  th 
greatest  satisfaction  I  got  was  th 
conclusion  that  it  made  but  litrtl 
difference  what  the  system  or  th 
food  is  if  proper  care  is  exercised 
Many  people  claim  their  method  i 
the  best,  and  some  succeed  wit 
exactly  opposite  methods.  1  couj 
come  to  no  other  conclusion  tha 
that  it  is  often  the  smaller  item 
of  care  not  considered  worth  count 
ing  that  ensure  success  ratht 
than  any  fixed  rule  as  to  feed  o 
method. 

Some  of  my  own  conclusions 
briefly     stated,     are  :  —  That  if 
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could  not  have  both  I  would  leave 
out  the  meat  and  bone  and  give  a 
good  supply  of  green  food  the 
year  round  —  grass  cut  fine  in 
summer  for  young  chicks,  and  the 
same  dried  and  cut,  or  vegetables 
run  through  a  bone-cutter  in  win- 
ter. That  if  hens  are  fed  on 
proper  material  for  the  produc- 
tion of  eggs  there  is"  little  danger 
of  their  getting  too  fat  to  lay. 

The  claim  that  farm-raised  birds 
are  better  than  those  grown  in 
small  quarters  does  not  agree  with 
my  experience.  Mine  are  Part- 
ridge \\  vandottes,  and  for  four 
years  1  have  had  some  grown  on 
a  farm,  as  I  had  limited  quarters 
in  the  city  ;  but  I  have  always 
gotten  the  best  birds  from  my 
city  pens.  Three  years  ago  a 
neighbour  in  the  city  bought  eggs 
from  me  and  raised  13  chicks  in  a 
yard  about  5ft.  by  12ft.,  including 
coop,  and  they  were  kept  there  in 
freezing  weather.  One  of  the 
pullets  at  eight  months  weighed 
^-1  3  ft-  over  standard  weight, 
and  there  were  none  in  the  ilock 
below  the  standard  weight  for 
birds  a  year  older.  He  fed  them 
as  I  did  mine,  by  using  a  machine 
to  cut  the  grass. 
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1  have  the  same  regard  for  a 
man  who  will  keep  his  fowls  in 
open  houses  here  at  the  north  that 
I  have  for  one  who  wraps  him- 
self in  fur  coats  and  mulUers  and 
drives  a  horse  with  hair  clipped 
to  the  skin.  Between  extremes 
suits  me  best. 

1  have  lately  gotten  an  idea,  but 
have  not  tested  it  enough  to  re- 
uuce  it  to  a  theory,  that  in  feed- 
ing for  eggs  it  mignt  be  better'  to 
use  the  same  ration  continually  ; 
have  as  much  of  a  mixture  as  1 
please,  but  let  the  hens  have  the 
same  every  day  rather  than  call 
on  the  system  to  adapt  itself  to 
something  new  often.  For  growth 
a  different  plan  might  be  better, 
but  perhaps  not  even  then.  1 
have  not  followed  very  closely  the 
rules  given  for  a  fixeu  number  of 
square  feet  for  a  hen.  I  once 
wintered  28  pullets  in  a  house 
8  x  12  feet,  and  a  scratching  shed 
6  feet  square,  and  got  25  eggs 
two  days  in  succession,  and  more 
than  20  a  day  for  a  long  time. 
The  idea  of  free  range  might  be 
applied  to  pigs  or  ducks  as  well 
as  hens,  and  both  of  these  are 
grown  successfully  and  for  many 
generations  in  small  quarters. 

In  regard  to  following  nature  in 
feeding  fowls,  I  find  it  would  be 
rather  a  crooked  path. 

The  success  or  failure  of  the 
poultry  business,  probably  to  a 
larger  extent  than  most  other  lines 
of  work,  depends  on  the  close  at- 
tention to  the  small  details  con- 
nected therewith.  To  the  begin- 
ner, especially,  does  thks  appeal,  as 
he  realizes  after  the  first  wave  of 
enthusiasm  begins  to  subside  that 
the  poultry  business  is  not  the 
avenue  that  leads  to  the  palace 
of  indolence,  neither  is  it  the 
"  Aladdin's  Lamp  "  which  brings 
to  the  fortunate  possessor  every 
heart's  desire,  with  no  expendi- 
ture of  labour  in  its  attainment. 
Each  success  must  come  as  the 
reward  of  earnest  effort  intelligent- 
ly directed.  However,  in  no  direc- 
tion is  diligent  and  painstaking 
attention  to  the  work  in  hand 
more  sure  of  reward  than  in 
poultry  -  culture.  The  haphazard 
method  of  rearing  poultry  which 

-  was  in  vogue  in  the  days  of  the 
.scythe  and  cradle  will  not  do  as 
a  companion  of  the  improved 
machinery  and  intensive  farming 
of  to-day  ;  nor  can  the  owner  of 
the  mongrel  hen,  which  must  steal 
her  living  from  the  feed-boxes  of 
the  horse  and  cow,  or  snatch  a 
stray  kertiel  of  "fcrain  from  the 
pigs'  portion,  while  her  shelter  is 
left  to  her  own    choosing,  expect 

-  to  become  the  successful  competi- 


tor of  him  who  studies  and 
supplies  the  varied  needs  of  his 
feathered  charges.  Science  and 
balanced  rations  seem  to  many  a 
"  goblin  "  that  frightens  farmers 
and  debars  closer  study,  instead  of 
the  beacon  light  that  shall  guide 
them  into  the  harbour  of  success. 
Science,  as  applied  to  poultry 
culture,  should  be  but  another 
term  for  common  sense,  and 
balanced  rations  should  have  no 
more  terrors  for  the  poultryman 
than  when  called  other  names  by 
the  pig-raiser  when  he  uses  one 
feed  for  his,  growing  young 
stock  in  order  to  lay  the 
foundation  in  health  and  frame 
that  he  may  later  change  his  feeds 
and  build  up  with  fat  on  the 
foundation  which  largely  by  his 
intelligence  in  breeding  he  has  pre- 
viously laid  ;  or  the  dairyman 
when  he  lays  the  foundation  of 
one  system  ,  of  feeding  for  his 
future  milk-producers,  oc  by  an- 
other combination  of  feeds  he  is 
able  to  produce  prime  beef. — 
American  Poultrv  Journal. 

 ♦  

Tf  a  bird  is  attacked  with  chicken 
pox,  isolate  it  at  once,  as  the 
disease  is  highly  contagious. 
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Breeding  Top-Notchers  in 
Laced  Wyandoltes. 

An  American  correspond*  ut  has  ben 
breeding  Wyandottets   (Golden  and  Si  I 
ver)  for  eighteen  years.     Ho  writes  : — 

During  that  time  there  have  been 
several  changes  in  their  make-up  in 
order  to  satisfy  Standard  require- 
ments, and  advice  in  regard  So  mat- 
ing to  produce  "  top-not  chers  "  may 
not  be  out  of  place.  Experienced 
breeders  will  bear  me  out  in  the  state- 
ment that  great  care  must  be  e\eivis 
ed,  in  the  mating  of  breeding  pens,  as 
there  are  many  dilltculties  to  contend 
with.  In  the  Goldons  we  must  have 
that  rich,  deep  bay  color,  clean  open 
centres,  free  from  frosting,  with  cor- 
rect size,  shape,  etc.  In  the  Silvers 
we  have  the  extremes  m  color  (black 
and  white)  to  contend  with,  and  un- 
less your  breeding  pen  is  made  up  of 
choice  specimens  witn  whose  breeding 
you  are  familiar,  the  chances  are 
that  you  will  be  sadly  disappointed 
when  you  see  the  results. 

All  things  being  equal  in  the 
breeding  pens,  I  find  >l hat  the  Goldens 
produce  a  larger  per  cent,  of  high- 
class  birds  than  do  the  Silvers.  Black 
and  white  are  two  colours  hard  to 
control,  and  if  you  have  a  well-bred 
specimen  w  th  a  weak  section,  do  not 
expect  to  breed  it  out  in  one  season. 

—  Buy  Mated  Fowls  from  an  Estab- 
lished Breeder.  — 

If  1  were  to  begin  again,  I  should 
buy  a  trio  or  breeding  pen  from  some 
well  established  breeder,  one  who  has 
been  in  the  business  for  years.  Do 
not  expect  to  obtain  a  fifty  dollar 
trio  for  ten  dollars.  You  will  find 
that  the  best  you  can  alFord  to  buy- 
will  be  the  cheapest  in  the  end.  Ask 
the  breeder  to  mate  thorn  for  best 
results,  and1  if  he  understands  his 
bus  ness  and  you  are  successful  in 
raising  the  chicks  you  will  havei  made 
a  proper  start.  In  buying  a  trio,  I 
should  prefer  a  yearling  cook,  one 
hen  and  one  pullet,  or  an  early 
hatched  cockerel  and  two  yearling 
hens.  Hatch  all  the  eggs  laid  Lhe 
first  season  and  if  the  male  molts  out 
well  and  you  are  satisfied  with  the 
chicks  he  produced,  breed  him  back  to 
eight  or  ten  of  the  best  pullets.  The 


following  year  buy  another  .mule  from 
the  same  breeder,  and  you  will  soon 
build  up  a  llock  of  high-class  stock. 

Line-breeding,  carefully  and  syste- 
matically carried  out,  is  the  only  Way 
to  get  so  the  top.  \\hen  I  first  began 
breeding,  each  year  I  would  purchase 
a  first  prize  cock  or  cockeral  at  a 
show,  irrespective  of  his  breeding  or 
strain.  I  have  ,  ...  .  i.  gi.  jjr.o^s  for 
some  of  them,  but  never  obtained 
more  than  a  small  per  cent,  of  fair 
chicks,  it  is  necessary  to  line<-  breed 
to  get  the  desired  results.  Your  first 
prize  exhibition  bird  will  not  always 
prove  your  best  sire.  By  making  a 
study  of  your  mailings  you  will  soon 
learn  the  proper  birds  from  which  to 
breed. 

—  Standard   weight    Wyandot  tes  are 

Preferable.  — 

1  prefer  a  cock  or  wckeni  of 
standard  weight  rather  than  one  a 
couple  of  pounds  over  weight.  1  have 
a  very  line  Silver  cock  that  weighs 
10'.'  pounds,  and  is  not  iat,  but  this 
is  two  pounds  heavier  than  a  breeder 
should  be.  1  mated  him  to  two 
extra  large  hens  and  three  pullels. 
The  pullets  were  beautifully  laced  in 
every  section,  and  I  was  anxious  to 
get  eggs  from  them,  but  they  'were 
late  hatched,  and  a  little1  small.  I 
set.  50  eggs  from  that  pen,  30  from 
the  pulleis  and  20  from  the  hens. 
FifUeen  of  the  hens'  eggs  were  fertile, 
but  only  five  of  the  pullets'  eggs 
proved  to  be  fertile.  1  then  placed  those 
ihree  pullets  with  a  yearling  cock 
that  isi  just  standard  weight,  and  the 
first  test  of  eggs  showed  95  per  cent, 
fertile.  1  mention  this  merely  to  prove 
that  males  over  standard  weight  do 
not  make  as  good  all  'round  sires  as 
those  of  standard  weight. 

—  The  Correct     Lacing  and  Type  of 

the  Breeders.  — 

In  mating  up  your  'pen  choose  a 
male  of  good  shape,  see  that  he  is 
not  tightly  laced  on  saddle,  but  has 
good,  big,  open,  diamond*-  shaped 
centers,  with  a  well-laced  wing-bar. 
The  breast  lacing  should  not  show 
itoo  open  centers,  but  the  color  must 
be  good  in  that  section  ;  hackle,  and 
saddle)  well  striped,  and  of  good  color, 
with  rich,  yellow  legs  and  bay  eye. 
A  bilrd  of  this  description  mated  to 
standard  -  coloured    even  -  laced,  deep- 


bodied  females  will  produce  a  large 
per  cent  of  high-class  fowls,  especially 
in  pullets.  Females  that  'molt  out 
good  anil  clear  '  in  cushion  should  'be 
treasured.  It  is  hard  to  get  them, 
but  by  using  care  and  culling\  closely 
when  making  up  your  breiding  "pens 
you  will  be  successful.  Breed  only 
irom  the  very  choicest  of  your  pullets, 
and  if  they  do  no.  molt  out  well  the 
first  year,  keep  'them  another  year, 
and  the  chances  are  that*  some  ot 
them  will  molt  out  as  clear  in 
cushion  as  when  they  were  pullets.  1 
have  a  silver  hen  seven  years  old, 
and  every  second  year  she  molts 
out  as  clean  in  every  section  as  any 
pullet  I  ever  saw.  Of  course  she 
doesn't  lay  as  many  eggs  as  she  did 
when  a  pullet,  but  they  are  priceless. 

I  have  kept  a  great  many  of  the  dif- 
ferent breeds,  but  have  never  found 
one  to  equal  well-bred  S  lver  Lt-.red 
Wyandottes. 

 ♦  

Present  Position  of  the 
Feeding  Problem. 

Nothing  better  illusi. rates  tie  rapid 
changes  that  are  made  in  poultry 
ke  ping  than  the  changes  in  methods 
of  feeding.  Probably  more  is  now 
being  written  on  the  feeding  problem 
than  all  other  matters  "  touchin'  on 
and  appertainin'  to  "  poultry.  As 
most  know ,  twenty  -  five  years  ago 
there  was  little  method  in  feeding, 
and  mostly  madness  in  that.  Chicks 
when  hatched  were  thought  to  be 
hungry,  and  were  gorged  witlh  sloppy 
food.  Now  they  are  not  fed,  or 
should  not  be,  'under  forty  -  eight 
hours  ;  some  say  seventy-two— another 
extreme.  Whole  grain,  generally 
maize,  was  about  all  old  fowls  re- 
ceived, never  any  kind  of  green  food, 
and  seldom  ground  feed.  The  day  of 
dry  feed,  skim  milk,  cut  given  bone,  *md 
meat,  meal  had  not  yet  dawned. 
Ten  years  ago  a  system  had  evolved, 
and  there  was  one  fact  above  all 
others  impressed  upon  us  by  the 
poultry  press,  and  that  was  the 
importance  —  the  paramount  impor- 
tance—of exercise,  the  prime  necessity 
of  keeping  the  hen  busy,  "  everlasting- 
ly at  it."  Make  her  scratch  for  every 
kernel — scratch,   scratch,  scratch  !  that 
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was  the  slogan.  The  litter  must  be 
deep,  and  clockwork  devieesf  were 
made  for  throwing  out  a  few  kernels 
at  intervals  throughout  the  day,  keep- 
ing the  hen  busy  the  livelong  day. 
This  was  one  extreme. 

But.  lo  !  what  hear  we  now  ?  Noth- 
ing but  dry  feeding,  hopper  feeding'; 
that  is  the  battle  cry.  Before  it  was 
work  ;  now  it  is  meals  at  all  hours — 
one  grand,  continual  feast  for  fowl. 
The  pendulum  has  swung  to  the  other 
extreme  again.  Between  the  two  ties 
the  truth,  as  usual.  There  is  some 
wisdom  in  this  system  of  dry  hopper 
feeding,  we  agree.  But  it  isn't  the 
whole  thing.  Other  systems  are  as 
good  or  better.  It  may  be  a  good 
way  for  some,  ,but  not  the  only  way. 

That  hopper  feeding  is  a  wasteful 
method  goes  without  saying,  but  the 
economy  in  labour,  especially  on 
plants,  is  some  compensation.  In  the 
first  place,  k  is  di'ihcult  to  construct 
a  hopper  by  which  the  feed  will  not 
be  wasted  ;  in  the  ne.v  place,  fowls 
will  gorge  themselves  on  whole  grain 
and  then  loaf  around,  and  become  fat, 
and  broody  ;  especially  is  this  true  of 
the  heavier  breeds.  Egg  production 
will  be  increased  for  a  time  because 
of  the  greater  consumption  of  food, 
but  there  is  a  reaction,  and  the 
early  good  effects  are  more  than 
offset  by  the  ultimate  bad  effects.  We 
tried  whole  grain  in  hoppers  writes 
an  American  breeder — until  threatened 
with  bankruptcy  by  the  feed  bill.  The 
wisdom  of  hopper  feeding  is  at  best 
an  open  quest  on,  and  is  so  acknow- 
ledged by  high  authorities,  as  we 
have  found  by  correspondence  with 
some  of  them  during  ttie  past  season. 
We  confidently  believe  that  the  hopper 
system  exclusively  would  eventually 
turn  the  sprightly,  active  Leghorn 
into  a  sluggish,  id  I  ne  fowl  :  and  why 
not  ?  Can  we  not  by  constant  breed- 
ing with  certain  environment  change 
the  habits,  and  nature  of  any  breed  ? 
Could  we  not  cause  the  broody  Rock 
or  Wyandotte  to  become  practically 
as  non-sitt  ng  as  the  Leghorn  by  line- 
breeding,  and  never  allowing  them  to 
sit  ?  That  this  could  be  done  few 
will  question.  If  so,  why  cannot  the 
nature  of  the  Leghorn  be  changed  by 
the  hopper  system  ?•  We  firmly  believe 
they  would  become  a  class  of  idlers 
and  drones,  losing  the  foraging  in- 
stinct, one  of  ita  best  traits,  that 
they  would  toil  not,  and  that  neither 
would  they  spin.  And  if  th  s  would 
occur  with  the  Leghorn  or  Minorca, 
which  arp  now  willing  to  work  for  a 
living,  what    would  happen    to  the 

heavier  breeds'? 

We  have  it  on  good  authority  that 
the  world  was  made  in  six  days,  and 
there  was  evidently  no  time  left  in 
which  to  construct  hoppers.  The 
Jungle-fowl  had  none,  and  this  was 
the  natural  condition.  We  believe  it 
best  for  fowls  as  well  as  .man  to  work 
a  reasonable  amount  for  a  living.  A 
child  born  in  ease  and  affluence  will 
generally  amount  to  but  little.  A 
ch  nk  bom  in  affluence,  with  corn, 
wheat,  and  animal  food  before  it  in 
abundance,  is  supposed  by  the  hopper 


system  to  balance  its  ration  better 
than  man  can  do  for  it.  Under 
natural  conditions  there  was  httle 
danger  of  a  fowl  eating  too  much  of 
one  kind  of  food,  but  if  there  is  no 
limit  to  corn,  and  highly  concentrated 
animal  foods  we  think  they  will  eat 
altogether  too  much  of  these  for  their 
own  good.  At  least,  we  have  found 
it  so. 

But  in  all  this  bushel  of  chaff  re- 
lative to  hopper  feeding  /we  have  found 
a  kernel  of  ^ruth.  It  is  this  :  Ground 
feed  in  hoppers,  wa  have  found  a 
good  thing.  Fowls  do  not  like  dry 
ground  feed  well  enough  to  gorge 
themselves  as  on  whole  grain,  and  as 
a  reserve  store  it  has  its)  uses  in 
hoppers.  if  a  fowl  does  not  get 
enough  by  scratching,  or  if  kept  away 
from  the  feed-trough  by  domiiiieering 
bens,  she  can  fill  up  at  the  hopper, 
and  go  to  roost  with  a  full  crop, 
contented.  It  also  saves  some  labour, 
and  the  busy  man  is  not  so  closely 
tied  to  his  fowls.  And  in  this  con- 
nection we  will  state  that  we  employ 
tne  moistened  mash,  properly  season- 
ed, just  the  same,  two  or  three  times 
a  week  at  least,  and  in  this  mash  we 
place  the  animal  food';  but  this,  ot 
course,  could  be  put  in  the  ground 
leed  in  the  hoppers  if  desired.  We 
find  the  hens  eager  for  the  wet  mash, 
no  matter  how  much  or  what  kinds  ot 
other  food  they  have  ;  and  anything 
they  are  so  eager  tor  we  believe,  to  a 
reasonable  extent,  good  for  them.  It 
is  a  change,  and  they  like  it.  We 
feed  the  greatest  variety,  of  whole 
gtain  to  be  had  in  litter — corn  (little 
in  summer),  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and 
buckwheat.  Fowl*,  old  and  young, 
have  free  range  most  of  the  t4me,  and 
we  can  say  that  we  have  had  more 
eggs,  and  better  health  under  this 
system  than  ever  before. 

Feed  ng  whole  grain,  and  no  mash, 
wet  or  dry,  will  not  produce  the  best 
results  in  laying,  as  the  Maryland 
^.ation  has  conclusively!  proven. 
Three  pens  were  tried,  one  whole 
grain  exclusively,  one  whole  grain, 
and  ground  feed,  and  one  entirely  fed 
on  ground  feed.  The  whole-grain  pen 
fell  far  below  the  others,  and  the 
ground-feed  pen  led,  although,  but 
little  ahead  of  the  pen  fed  half  and 
half.  Hatchabil  ty  of  eggs  was  equal- 
ly as  good  with  ground  feed.  Fowls 
cannot  grind,  and  assimilate  enough 
whole  grain  to  produce  the  best  re- 
sults. We  feed  wet  mash  at  night,  be- 
lieving it  best  for  fowls  to  go  to 
roost  with  their  crops  full  of  food 
easily  digested  ;  whole  grain  in  litter 
in  morning,  keeping  them  moderately 
busy  throughout  the  day,  and  always 
one  or  more  k  nds  of  succulent  green 
food. 

■  ♦  

Do  not  over-stock  small  yards.  If 
you  do,  the  ground  will  get  charged 
with  ammoqtia,  and  the  birds  will 
sicken. 

A  wry-tail  in  poultry  is  a  sign  of 
in-bbreeding. 


Preserving  Eggs. 


The  three  besil  methods  of  preserv- 
ing eggs  are  coating  them  with  vase- 
line, preserving  them  in  lime  water, 
and  preserving  them  in  water  glass. 

Coating  the  eggs  with  vaseline 
is  one  method.  As  the  entire  process 
of  preservation  is  an  effort  to  fence 
out  germs,  vaseline,  or  some  equally 
tasteless  grease,  such  as  fresh  butter, 
can  be  used.  The  process  consists  of 
greasing  the  eggs  all  over  as  soon  as 
they  are  laid,  then  setting  on  end  in 
a  clean  jar  until  wanted  for  use. 
They  keep  perfectly  for  three  or  four 
months  in  this  way. 

The  process  of  keeping  them  in  lime 
water  is  : — Slack  four  pounds  of 
lime  then  add  four  pounds  of  salt,  add 
eight  gallons  of  water,  stir,  and  leave 
to  settle.  The  next  day  stir  again. 
After  the  mixture  has  settled  Iche 
second  time  draw  off  the  clear  1  quid. 
Take  two  ounces  each  of  baking  soda, 
cream  of  tartar,  saltpeter,  and  a  little 
alum.  Pulverise  and  mix  ;  dissolve  in 
two  quarts  of  boiling  water.  Add  to 
this  the  lime  water.  Put  the  eggs  in 
a  stone  jar,  small  end  down,  one 
layer  on  top  of  another,  and  pour  on 
the  solution.  'Set  the  jar  away  in  a 
cool  place.  This  method  s  qu  te 
satisfactory,  but  not  so  good  as  the 
water  glass  as  the  eggs  are  liable  to 
taste  of  the  lime. 

The  water  glass  method  such  as 
Burford's  Magic  Egg  Preserver  is  un- 
doubtedly the  best  preserver  yet  dis- 
covered. The  most  difficult  point, 
probably  in  using  the  water  glass  for 
preserving  eggs  is  in  its  tendency  to 
vary  in  quality.  Water  glass  'is 
also  called  soluble  glass,  or  dissolved 
g^lass,  liquid  glasls,  and  silllioate  of 
soda.  Water  glass  is  made  by  melt- 
ing 'together  pure  quartz,  and  a 
caustic  alkali,  soda  or  potash. 

The  directions  for  use  :'  Use  pure 
water  which  has  been  thoroughly 
boiled  and  cooled.  To  each  nine 
quarts  of  this  water  add  one  quart 
of  water  glass.  Pack  the  eggs  in  tbe 
jar  and  pour  the  solution  over  the 
eggs.  The  solution  may  be  prepared, 
placed,  in  the  jar  and  fresh  eggs  add- 
ed from  time  to  time,  until  the  jar 
is  filled,  but  care  must  be  used  to 
keep  fully  'two  inches  of  the  water 
glass  solution  over  the  eggs.  Keep 
the  eggs  in  a  cool  place,  and  the  jar 
covered  to  prevent  evaporation.  A 
cool  celler  is  a  good  place  in  which 
to  keep  the  eggs. 

If  the  eggs  be  kept  in  a  too  warm 
place,  the  silicate  will  be  deposited, 
and  the  eggs  will  not  be  properly 
protected.  Do  not  wash  the  eggs  be- 
fore packing,  for  by  so  doing  you 
will  injure  their  keeping  qualities, 
probably  by  dissolving  the  mucilagi- 
nous coating  on  the  outside  of  the 
shell.  For  packing,  use  only  per- 
fectly fresh  eggs,  for  eggs  that  have 
already  become  stale  cannot  be  pre- 
served by  this  or  any  other  'method, 
and  one  stale  egg  may  spoil  the  whole 
batch.  Use  only  glass  or  earthen- 
ware jar's. 
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Cramming  for  Market. 


—  Cramming  by  Hand.  — 

This    is    a   very    old    system,  and 
from    tablets  in  one  of  ihe  Fgyptain 
pyramids  it  would  appear  that  people 
so  Crammed  their  geese  four  thousand 
years    ago.    In     this  country  many 
geese   feeders  always  during  khe  time 
of  feeding  oil'  force  one  or  two  balls 
of  food  into  the  birds'  crops,  if  they 
think  that  enough  has  not  been  eaten. 
So  far  as  fowls  are    concerned  this 
m|ethod     of    fattening    is    much  more 
common  on  the  Continent  of  Europe 
than   in     Britain.     In   the  south-east 
of  England   probably  &5  per  cent,  of 
the  chickens  are  crammed  by  machine, 
perhaps     even     more,     but     some  of 
the     linest     specimens    produced  are 
hand-fed,    usually     by    those    who  do 
not   turn  out   more   that  'Jill)   to  3tX) 
per  annum.    But  in  France  it  is  not 
so.     It    may,  however,    be  explained 
that  in  that  country  we  do  not  liud 
separate  establishments  prevailing  to 
the  same  extent.      Many   of   the  best 
fatters     hatch    and     rear    the  birds, 
though   there  are  exceptions  to  this 
rule,  but  rule  it  undoubtedly  is.  \^ 
a  consequence     operations  are  on  a 
smaller    scale  than  in    Sussex.  With 
these    people     time     is   not    of  the 
same     object.      They    do     the  work- 
themselves,  and'  hence  the  question  of 
labor    does    not  assume  the  same  im- 
portance.     In  the     larger  fattening 
establishment  funnel  or  machine  cram- 
ming    must    necessarily     be  adop;ed, 
for  it  would1  need  a  small  regipient  of 
men    to     hand  -  cram    four  thousand 
birds.     There  are  two  ways  in  which 
this     system    is    carried1    out,  but' 
perhaps,   it  is  incorrect   to   term  the 
first  cramming  at  all.     In  this,  case, 
and  it  is  largely   met   with    in  the 
La  Bresse  country,  the  bind  is  placed 
upon  the  knees  of    the  operator,  its' 
feet  being  held  firmly  between  them, 
and  he    places  a  small  piece  of  pre- 
pared paste  into  its  mouth,  continuing 
until  it  is  satisfied.    Sometimes,  how- 
ever, he  concludes  by  forcing  one  or 
two  pellets  into  the  crop  should  he 
not  think  enough  has  been  taken.  In 
the  second   way,   the  food  is  formed 
into  pellets,  about  an  inch  long  and 
half  an  inch   thick,   these  being  pre- 
pared beforehand.    He  has  a  bowl  of 
milk.     Sitting  upon  a  low    stool  he 
holds  the  wings  and  body  of  the  bird 
between  his  knees  so  that  it  cannot 
struggle,  opens  the  mouth  with  one 
linger  and    thumb  of,    his  left  hand, 
then  'dips    one    of    the    pellets  into 
milk,      inserts     it    into    the  bird's 
mout'h,  forces  it  down  with  his  finger, 
when!  it  can  be  felt  just  below  the 
wattles.    He  now  elongates  the  neck, 
and  running  the  finger  and  thumb  of 
his  right  hand  down   the  outside  of 
the  th  roat,  but  above  the!  pellet,  he 
carries  it  into  the  crop.    The  process 
is    by  no    means  difficult,  but  neces- 
sarily    slow,  as     ten  or  a    dozen  of 
thesei  pellets  may   have   to  be  given 
ere   the  crop  i«   full.     There  can  be 
doubt,     however,     that!*  splendid 
specimens     of     table     poultry    can  be 
produced  in  this  way,  and  each  bird 
can  be  dealt  with  individually    in  a 


way    scarcely  '  possible     w  hen  more 
rapid   systems  are  adopted. 

—  Cramming  by  use  of  Funnel.  — 

Another  method'  is  by  funnel,  which 
is  chiefly  :ollowwd  in  some  parts  of 
Normandy,  but  very  good  birds  have 
hem  produced  in  this  ,\a^  in  England 
and  Ireland.  For  the  work  a  special- 
ly made  funnel  is  used,  with  a  narrow 
and  rather  long  spout.  This  must  be 
well  finished,  without  any  roughuess 
or  sharp  edges,  otherwise  the  throat 
woulh  be  grazed  and  inflammatory 
action  set  up.  The  mouth  of  the 
spout  is  generally  cut  angular,  so  as 
to  pass  down  the  throat  easily,  is 
turned  and  soldered.  When  te  funnel 
is  used!  the  food  must  be  prepared 
rather  thin,  for  if  thicker  it  would 
not  (low  easily,  generally  about  the 
con9isiiiency  of  ordinary  cream.  The 
ouerator  sivs  down,  holds  the  bird  as 
described!  before,  elongates  the  neck 
and  opens  the  mouth  with  his  left 
hand,  then  inserts  the  funnel)  unlifl 
the  spout  mouth  is  felt  in  the  crop. 
Then  a  ladleful  of  food  is  poured'  into 
the  'funnel,  and  it  is  at  once  with- 
drawn. This  system  can  be/  more 
quickly  practised  than  described,  but 
requires  great  care,  otherwise  the 
bird  may  be  choked.  Unless  the  neck 
is  quick  straight  it  may  be  broken 
when  passing  the  spout  down,  and  if 
too  much  food  is  poured  this  will 
rise  in  the  throat  and  sulfouation 
result.  When  learnt  it  takes  but  a 
few  seconds,  and  is  a  very  effective 
way  of  fattening,  the  large  quantity 
of  milk  in  the  food  giving1  excellent 
color  of  flesh. 

—  By  use  of  Cramming  Machine  — 

Fattening  by  machine,  is  the  quick- 
est of  all.  This  gnelat  speed,  how- 
ever, does  not  conduce  to  highest 
quality,  and'  it  is  better  to  do  the 
work  more  carefully.  We  must  not 
measure  every  one  by  the  exceptional 
expert.  A  hundred  to  a  hundred  and 
fifty  in  an  hour  is  not  only  possible, 
but  can  be  done  and  ensure  care  with 
each  bird1. 

In  France  there  is  a  combination  of 
*he  funnel  and  machine  systems.  A 
machine  is  employed,  with  liquid  food 
The  tubing  is  five  or  six  feet  long,  so 
that  birds  can  be  reached  in  the 
pens  without  removal,  and  a  spring 
tap  is  fitted  to  the  nozzle,  which 
when  the  latKer  is  inserted  into  the 
throat  if  pressed,  allows  the  food,  to 
flow.  In  this  case  the  reservoir  hold- 
the  food  must  be  placed  above  the 
cages  so  that  the  contents  w  11  run 
down  the  tubing. 

The  point  is  how  much  will  this 
system  cost.  Our  experience  has  been 
that  for  food  alone  birds  can  be 
fattened  for  a  period  of  three  weeks 
for  five  pence,  and  whilst1  all  will  not 
attain  the  same  measure1  of  perfec- 
tion, we  find  that  birds  will  increase 
from  \\  to  31b.  It  must  not  be  ex- 
pected, however,  that  anyone  can 
simply  take  up  this  work  and  that 
they  will  attain  these  results.  Fatten 
ing  is  one  of  the  most  skilful  parts  of 
pountry  production,  and  'the  best  re- 
suite   are    oBten    obtained    by  people 


who  have  been  bred  to  the  work,  and 
whose  forefathers  were  engaged  in  it. 
It  can  be,  learnt,  however,  but  the 
beginne  r  must  not  expect  to  secure 
as  much  as  we  have  stated  at  the 
outset.  Many  make  a  mistake  in  not 
killing  tlhe  birds  soon  enough  j  as  soon 
as  they  begin  to  look  pale  in  the  face, 
then  they  should  be  starved  and  killed 
at  once,  even  if  the  full  three  weeks 
has  not  passed  since  they  were  placed 
in  the  cages.  Sometimes  during  the 
process  it  is  found  that  birds  go  sick, 
generally  those  that  have  not  been  in 
first-class  condition  when  put  up,  and 
in  this  case  they  should  be  removed 
to  an  open  run  where,  there  is  plenty 
of  grass,  leaving  them  there  for  a  few 
days. 

 ♦  

If  your  chickens  are  kept  in  small 
runs  thej  will  not,  "thrive  unless  they 
occasionally  get  «  change)  to  fresh 
soil. 

Fowls  which  are  overfed  in  the 
morning  are  sluggish  all  day  and 
become  lazy  and  go  out  of  condi- 
tion. It  is  exercise  of  muscle  that 
creates  proper  functional  tone.  All 
birds  are  active  by  nature.  If  pro- 
ductiveness is  expected,  natural 
laws  must  be  observed.  Feed  mode- 
rately in  the  morning,  especially 
when  the  flock  is  small  and  kept 
in  limited  range. 


G.  L.  MUELLER'S 

Aromatic  Schiedam  Schnapps 


This  universal  cordial  is  manufactured 
and  bottled 

IN  SCHIEDAM  (HOLLAND) 
with   special    care  and  is  warranted 
free  from  every  injurious  property  and 
ingredient. 

It  is  highly  recommended  by  most  of 
the  hotelkeepers  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Australasia. 

Please  take  notice  of  the  signature  on 
the  labels,  and  beware  of  inferior 
imitations. 
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Tumblers. 

FOREIGN  \ ARIET1ES. 


Continued  iroin  last  issue). 

Among  show  Tumblers  oi  foreign 
origin  tne  German  B<eard  in  one  ol 
tne  prettiest  varieties.  in  Lrer- 
lnany  it  is  Known  as  tne  Bruns- 
wick Beard.  it  is  somewnat 
longer  in  face  than  tne  pure  -Eng- 
lish dying  Beard,  which  1  believe 
is  bred  in  Germany  as  well  as 
here,  and  which  probably  reached 
us  with  the  Baldhead  during  the 
early  part  of  last  century  from 
the  Continent.  The  German  Beard 
is  also  peculiarly  marked,  the 
beard  being  in  the  iorm  of  a  round 
spot  below  the  lower  mandible, 
and  not  reaching  to  the  eyes.  The 
primary  ilights  should  be  white, 
and  the  rest  of  the  plumage 
coloured  ;  but  they  have  generally 
some  white  about  the  lower  part 
of  the  thighs,  near  the  hocks.  The 
colour  ol  these  birds  is  generally 
very  good  and  full  of  lustre,  and 
they  are  found  in  black,  red,  and 
yellow,  always  with  a  white  beak 
and  pearl  eyes.  borne  have  fefa- 
thered  legs,  in  which  case  the 
feathers  on  legs  and  feet  ought  to 
be  white.  They  are  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  our  native  breed,  and 
ought  never  to  be  classed  with 
them  at  shows.  I  believe  thev 
have  entirely  lost  the  tumbling 
propensity,  and  are  merely  toy 
pigeons. 

The  Double  -  creasted  Almond 
Tumbler  is  similar  in  size  ynd 
shape  to  our  common  Hying  Al- 
mond, and  first  reached  us  from 
Turkey  or  Asia  Minor.  It  has  a 
shell  crest  behind  the  head,  and  a 
rose  on  the  forehead  resembling 
that  of  the  Trumpeter,  but  smaller. 
1  had  a  number  of  these  birds, 
and  some  of  them  could  tumble 
very  well.  There  are  other  colours 
in  the  breed,  such  as  blacks,  reds, 
and  kites.  I  bred  some  nearly 
white,  which  was  probably  on  ac- 
count of  breeding  Almonds  to- 
gether. 

The  Brander  is  a  Danish  Tum- 
bler of  very  distinct  race.  The 
under-fhifT  of  its  feathers  is  black, 
but  each  feather  is  tipped  with 
lustrous  bronze,  so  that  the  bird 
appears  all  over  of  a  copper  colour, 
excepting  the  flights,  which  remain 
black  at  the  tips,  and  the  tail, 
which  has  a  band  of  black  near  the 
end.  This  gives  it  the  appear- 
ance, when  not  Hying,  of  a  lustrous 


Notes.  <$> 

copper-coloured  bird  with  black 
tail  anu  nights,  it  v/as  formerly 
Known  as  tne  rire  rigcou,  ami  is 
similar  in  size  anu  snape  l  .>  our 
common  Tumblers.  it  nas  pearl 
eyes.  A  peculiarity  a^unL  uitst 
uirus  is  uiat  every  one  oi  tnem 
nas  at  least  one  wnite  leatner  on 
it  somewnere.  it  may  be  in  the 
naeKle,  on  tne  oacK,  uuuer  tne 
wing,  or  on  tne  belly.  m  breed- 
ing tne  isranuer  it  may  vary  in 
two  airections  :  dark  young  ones 
are  accasionaiiy  proaucea,  snow- 
ing too  much  blacK.  tnrough  tne 
bronze  ;  and  also  light-coloured 
birds,  red  in  colour,  with  whitisn 
tail  leathers  on  which  there  is  a 
bar  oi  red  instead  of  blacK.  These 
ha\e  the  under-dull  of  tneir  fea- 
thers wnite.  1  have  a  number  of 
Branders,  which  1  rind  good 
feeders  for  other  varieties.  They 
look  beautiful  in  the  sunlight. 

The  veiled  Tumbler  also  comes 
from  Denmark,  and  is,  like  the 
Brander,  a  smoth  -  headed  and 
clean-legged  breed.  It  is  marked 
like  the  iNun,  but  mottled  on  the 
breast  and  body  as  well.  I  have 
a  number  of  these  Tumblers,  both 
reds  and  yellows,  oi  beautiful,  deep, 
rich,  lustrous  colour.  They  have 
pure  white  eyes  and  red  eye-ceres, 
are  somewhat  longer  in  beak  than 
our  common  Tumbler,  and  in  size 
and  shape  resemble  the  larger 
specimens  of  Magpies. 

The  ,  Magpie  Pigeon,  now  so 
common,  originally  came  from 
Denmark.  It  is  known  on  the 
Continent  as  the  Danish  Elster 
Tumbler.  Formerly,  I  have  known 
Magpies  to  tumble  well,  but  since 
they  have  been  taken  up  by  ex- 
hibiting fanciers,  I  suppose  they 
have,  to  a  great  extent,  lost  the 
ability  of  tumbling,  being  bred 
merely  as  toy  pigeons  for  the 
show-pen.  The  Magpie  has  under- 
gone a  considerable  refining  pro- 
cess during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  and  is  now  much  fancied 
and  bred.  It  is  wanted  small, 
with  a  "  snaky  "  head  and  beak, 
showing  very  little  rise  or  "  stop," 
a  thin  neck  free  from  gullet  or 
throatiness,  and  narrow-shoulder- 
ed. The  beak  should  lie  white  or 
salmon  -  coloured,  and  the  eye- 
wattle  and  corners  of  the  mouth  of 
a  reddish  tint  ;  the  iris  ought  to 
be  pure  white  or  pearl-coloured. 
The  marking  is  as  follows  :  The 
head  and  neck  should  'be  coloured 
to  a  line  across  the  lower  part  of 
the  breast.  Accordingly  to  the 
position  of  this  line  or  belt  the 
bird  is  "  high  "  or  "  low-cut,"  and 


they  are  preferred  "  high-cut  "  ; 
but  the  line  ought  to  be  straight 
and  not  "  slobbered."  The  colour 
snouid  continue  from  the  back  oi 
the  neck  to  the  end  of  the  tail, 
and  blues  and  silver  should  not 
have  white  rumps.  The  scapular 
feathers  must  be  coloured,  form- 
ing a  heart-shaped  figure  on  the 
back  called  the  saddle.  The  Mag- 
pie has  to  be  clean-legged  and 
smooth-headed  ;  but  a  creasted 
variety  exists  abroad.  The  colours 
should  be  deep  and  rich  ;  blacks 
should  show  a  beetle-green  lustre, 
and  reds  be  uniform  in  tint  to  the 
end  of  the  tail.  There  are  also 
yellows,  duns,  blues,  and  silvers. 
Plenty  of  good  birds  have  slightly- 
stained  beaks,  but  they  are  pre- 
ferred when  free  from  any  colour 
there. 

The  Helmet  is  another  Danish  or 
North  German  Tumbler,  generally 
free  from  head-crest  or  feathers  on 
the  legs,  but  sometimes  crested. 
It  is  similar  in  size  and  shape  to 
the  Magpie,  and  is  pearl-eyed.  The 
marking  consists  of  a  cploured 
cap  or  helmet,  the  lower  line  of 
which  runs  from  the  mouth 
through  the  eyes  and  then  dips 
slightly  to  the  nape  of  the  neck. 
The  tail,  including  its  upper  and 
under  coverts,  is  also  coloured. 
These  birds  are  found  in  all  the 
principal  colours. 

There  are  also  pure  breeds  of 
Tumblers  known  as  White  and 
Coloured  -  tails.  The  former,  of 
various  colours  such  as  black,  red, 
and  yellow,  are  self-coloured  with 
the  exception  of  a  white  tail,  and 
the  latter  are  pearl  -  eyed  white 
birds,  with  black,  red,  or  yellow 
tails.  The  Stralsund  Tumbler  is 
pure  white,  with  pearl  eyes  and 
red  eye-ceres,  long  in  face  and 
feather,  and  is  considered  to  re- 
semble the  Falcon  in  the  carriage 
of  its  wings,  which  it  carries  out 
from  its  body  at  the  shoulders. 

The  Tumbler  is  greatly  fancied 
and  flown  in  India,  Persia,  and 
Central  Asia,  where,  I  believe, 
there  are  many  varieties  of  which 
we  know  little  or  nothing.  When 
resident  in  India  many  years  ago, 
I  have  seen  many  ilights  of  Tum- 
blers and  other  pigeons  being 
guided  by  flags  from  the  house- 
tops. The  Emperor  Akbar,  who 
was  ,  contemporary  with  Queen 
Elizabeth  of  England,  amused  him- 
self with  Tumblers  and  other 
pigeons,  the  account  of  which 
may  be  found  in  his  "  Institutes," 
familiar  to  Oriental  scholars.  Des- 
criptions of  several  other  varieties 
of  European  Tumblers  may  be 
found  in  my  large  work  on  "Fancy 
Pigeons." 
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Short-faced  Tumblers. 


The  Short-Faced  Tumbler  was 
produced  in  England  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  is  the 
only  original  race  or  breed  of 
pigeon  that  has  been  produced 
here,  all  orher  kinds  being  only 
the  improved  forms  of  foreign 
varieties.  This  engaging  and 
beautiful  pigeon,  in  all  its  sub- 
varieties  of  colour,  is  possessed  of 
considerable  hardihood,  though  de- 
licate in  appearance.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  result  of  several 
crosses,  extending  over  many  years, 
but  the  record  of  its  production 
has  been  lost. 

The  Short-faced  Almond  Tum- 
bler has  five  properties,  and  10  be 
entitled  to  the  name  of  a  standard 
Almond  the  ground  colour  mvst  be 
yellow,  of  a  sound  tint,  and  not 
pale  or  grizzled  with  white  through 
the  feather.  This  yellow  ground 
must  be  broken  or  mottled  with 
black  throughout  the  head,  neck, 
and  shoulders  ;  the  primary  ilights 
and  tail  must,  in  each  feather, 
show  black,  yellow,  and  white, 
which  is  sometimes,  though  rarelv, 
seen  in  cocks,  and  seldom,  or 
never,  in  hens.  There  is  naturally 
a  sexual  difference  in  the  colour 
of  the  cock  and  hen.  The  Almond 
grows    darker     with    age,  taking 
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generally  three  moults  to  come  to 
its  best,  and  then  becomes  too 
dark  so  that  it  never  remains  a 
standard  mm  lor  more  than  one 
oi  two  seasons.  A  bird  whose 
ground  colour  is  nearly  while, 
showing  little  yellow  except  in 
the  hackle,  is  called  an  Almond 
Splash.  The  live  properties  are 
head,  beak,  eye,  carriage,  and 
colour.  The  head  should  be  very 
broad,  lofty  and  round,  and  should 
.slightly  o\crhang  the  DeaK,  an  ap- 
pearance given  to  it  Irom  the 
lorehead  feathers  growing  out 
lrom  the  skull.  Such  a  bird  has 
a  good  "  stop."  The  beak  should 
be  short,  thin,  and  straight  out 
from  the  head,  with  a  very  small 
wattle,  resembling  that  of  the 
goldfinch,  and  may  not  measure 
more  than  about  ;Vn.  lrom  its 
point  to  the  centre  of  the  eye. 
Some  birds  have  short  thick  beaks, 
which  are  not  so  desirable.  The 
eye  should  be  pearl-coloured,  and 
neither  cloudy,  broken,  nor  dark  ; 
and  the  eye-cere  should  be  very 
narrow.  The  feathers  on  the 
cheeks  below  the  eyes  should  be 
somewhat  puffed  out,  or  "muffed," 
which  adds  much  to  the  appear- 
ance of  a  good  bird.  Shape  or 
carriage  consists  in  an  upright 
gait  with  head  thrown  back,  the 
breast  prominent,  the  rump  rather 
full,  and  the  tail  carried  over  the 
wings,  which  touch  the  ground. 
The  bird  ought  to  walk  on  its 
toes,  the  ball  of  the  foot  being 
raised  from  the  floor.  Carriage  is 
a  sign  of  good  breeding  even  in  a 
a  faulty  bird,  and  without  it  an 
otherwise  good  one  looks  under- 
bred. 

The  Almond  -  feathered  Tumbler 
has  several  subvarieties,  such  as 
Kites,  black  in  colour,  with  red- 
tinged  flight  -  feathers,  and  some- 
times considerably  bronzed  on 
breast  and  body,  hence  called 
Black  Kites  and  Bronzed  Kites  ; 
Duns,  and  vellow-breasted  Duns, 
called  Golden  Duns  ;  Red  and 
Yellow  Wholefeathers  ;  and  Reds 
and  Yellows  mottled,  or  splashed, 
more  or  less,  with  white,  when 
theyf  are  called  Red  and  Yellow 
Agates.  'When  Almonds  are  bred 
together  they  are  apt  to  throw 
bull-eyed  white  birds,  and  some- 
times "  bladder-eyed  "  young,  that 
is,  the  eye,  instead  of  beinsj  sunk 
in  the  skull,  is  outside  of  .it,  and 
covered  by  a  filmv  skin.  Such 
must  be  destroyed,  as  thev  are 
useless.  In  breeding  goldfish  the 
same  thing  occurs,  from  probably 
the  same  cause.  Both  tho  Almond 
Tumbler  and  the  golden  -  vellow 
black  -  spotted  carp  are  tortoise- 
shell  coloured,  and  when  we  find 
that  in  both  birds    and  fish  this 


colour  breeds  "  bladder  -  eyed  " 
young,  it  may  be  from  the  effect 
of  their  colour.  Certainly,  when 
there  are  plenty  of  black  or  silver- 
coloured  fish,  analogous  to  the 
Kites  in  Short-faces,  mixed  with 
the  gold  and  black-spotted)  gold- 
fish, very  few  "  bladder  -  eyed  " 
young  are  produced  ;  at  least  I 
lind  it  so  in  my  ponds  where  I 
breed  thousands  of  them  annually. 
The  Almond,  therefore,  cannot, 
even  if  it  is  done  occasionally,  be 
long  bred  to  its  own  colour,  so 
Almonds  ard  matched  to  Kites, 
Duns,  Agates,  or  Wholefeathers, 
and  this  is  how  the  breed  is  kept 
up  ;  but  the  object  is  to  breed 
good  coloured  yellow  ground  Al- 
monds, and  few  are  bred.  The 
sub-varieties,  however,  when  good 
in  Tumbler  properties,  are  of  con- 
siderable value,  both  for  them- 
selves and  for  breeding. 

The  Short-faced  Black  Mottle  is 
a  distinct  breed  from  the  Almond. 
It  ought  to  be  marked  on  pinions 
and  back  like  the  I/ong-faced 
Mottle,  and  be  in  head,  beak,  eye, 
and  carriage  like  the  Short-faced 
Almond  ;  but  at  present  it  is  very 
scarce,  and  not  found  so  good  as 
formerly.  The  same  remark  ap- 
plies to  Short-faced  Baldheads  and 
Beards,  to  which  many  fanciers  are 
now  directing  their  attention,  and 
no  doubt  in  a  few  years  they  will 
be  greatly  improved.  At  the  pre- 
sent time  thev  offer  an  opening 
to  the  intelligent  persevering 
breeder.  —  From  "  Pigeon  keeping 
for  Amateurs." 


Clara  :  1  have  been  to  the  theatre 
every  night  this  week,  and  had  a  dif- 
ferent escort  <>ach  time.  Fred  :  You 
should  be  more  cautious,  my  dear 
Miss  Clara  Clara  :  Cautious  Fred  : 
Yes  ;  or  ill-natured'  people  will  be  say- 
ing you  can't  get  the  same  man  to 
go  with  you  twice. 
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A  Seasonable  Diet. 


The  question  of  summer  diet  'is  de- 
serving of  far  more  attention  than 
the  average  housewife  is  disposed  'to 
give  to  it.  Diet  plays  an  exceedingly 
impoiVant  part  in  the  general  condi- 
t  on  of  the  body,  and  doctors  are  ad- 
vocating more  and  more  every  year 
the  dietetic  as  oppose.!  to  the  drug 
treatment  of  disease.  I  wish  it  could 
be  more  widely  recognised  that  the 
physical  system  either  in  health  or 
disease,  responds  in  almost  a  marvel- 
lous way  to  dietetic  treatment . 
"  What  is  one  man's  meat  is  another 
man's  poison  :  is '  a  trite,  but  true 
adage,  and  the  trouble  is  that  'so 
few  people  adapt  their  diet  to  their 
special  needs.  Occupation,  environ- 
ment, physique,  climate  and  constitu- 
tional tendencies  are  all  items  which 
should  be  taken  into  account .  Food1 
which  is  admirably  adapted  for  per- 
sons of  very  robust  constitution,  who 
live  practically  in  the  oren  air,  and 
indulge  in  vigorous  physical  excercise, 
may  be,  and  often  is,  quite  unsuitable 
for  delicate  people  of  nervous  organisa- 
tions, who  lead  sedentary  lives,  and 
who  are  possibly  handicapped  with 
weak  or  debilitated  digestive  organ*. 

The  subject  of  dietetics  with  regard 
to  the  various  common  ailments  of 
everyday  life  is  one  which  would 
occupy  a  great  deal  of  space  were  I 
to  enter  upon  it  here,  so  that  I  shall 
confine  my  remarks  in  this  article  to 
the  question  of  health  m  relation  to 
snmmer  diet.  The  important  point  to 
bear  in  mind  is  that  all  food  is  in- 
tended to  serve  the  purpose  of  repair- 
ing waste  consequent  upon  the  con- 
tinual changes  which  are  going  on  in 
the  tissues  of  the  body,  and  to  supplv 
heat  and  energy.      When  the  outside 


temperature  is  low,  as  in  winter,  it 
follows  thatl  more  food  is  required 
than  is  the  case  in  summer  in  order 
to  produce  the  requisite  amount  of 
animal  heat.  Less  bodily  energy  is 
as  a  rule,  expended  in  summer  than 
in  w  nter,  and,  therefore,  there  is  less 
necessity  for  so  much  'nitrogenous 
food. 

Nature  herself  is  such  a  good  judge 
of  the  necessities  of  the  body  that  if 
we  religiously  followed  her  dictates 
we  should  choose  a  simple  diet  dur- 
ing hot  weather.  Thai  stomach 
resents  "  stodgy  "  food  on  a  hot  day. 
vet  by  force  of  habit  many  peonle 
continue  to  eat  such  things  as  thick 
sonn.  rump  steak,  and  suet  pudding* 
during  the  month  of  Jamuary.  The 
amount  of  alcohol  taken  during  the 
hot  months  of  the  vear  should  be  very 
much  less  than  in  winter.  Tt  not 
only  produces  heat,  but  a  quickening 
of  the  circulation,  and  the  consequent 
transmission  of  additional  blood  to 
the  head.  In  very  hot  countries  it  is 
found  to  be  dangerous  to  take  alcohol. 
A  friend  who  has  just  returned  from 
Brazil  tells  me  that  while  travell  ng 
through  the  country  he  was  pntrprised 
to  find1  that  the  custom  of  inviting 
neonle  to  take  wine  or  spirits  in  the 
hotels  or  restaurants  is  conspicuous 
bv  its  absence.  Coffee  seems  to  be 
the  universal  beverage,  and  there  is 
probably  a  physiological  reason  for 
this,  as  it  is  well  known  to  have 
sustaining  powers,  and,  while  being  a 
mild  stimulant,  it  increases  kidney 
secretion,  and  cools  the  skin  by  pro- 
moting perspiration.  Coffee  also  has 
a  special  stimulative  action  on  the 
brain,  and  lessens  the  need  for  steep 
after  exertion,  so  that  in  a  climate 
which  by  reason  of  its  intiense  heat, 
has    a    tendency    to   induce  lethargic 
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qualities  it  is  no  doubt  of  great  value. 
Army  doctors  have  reported  that  in 
India  spirits  are  very  injurious,  and 
thafi  wine  and  beer,  if  taken  at  all, 
should  be  drunk  in  extreme  modera- 
tion, and  that  in  the  hot  stations, 
and  seasons  entire  abstinence  from 
alcoholic  stimulants  should  be  'the 
rule.  Large  quantities  of  iced  bever- 
ages '  should  be  equally  shunn-d. 
Pouring  a  great  amount  of  iced 
liquid  into  the  stomach  when  'he  tem- 
perature is  above  blood  heat  (auses 
a  dangerous  shock  to  the  system,  and 
is  productive  of  congestion  of  th->  pores. 
Iced  drinks,  taken  in  moderation, 
gently  cool  the  body,  and  pleasantly 
lower  the  temperature,  but  they 
should  be  sipped  slowly — not  drunk 
hastilv.  Tf  wine  is  drunk  t  is  best 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
Apollinaris  water. 

Lemonade  made  from  fresh  lemons, 
barley  water,  and  the  various  fru  t 
syrups  with  mineral  waters,  are  all 
suitable  beverages  for  summer  weather. 
Distilled  water  is  excellent,  as  it  is  a 
powerful  solvent,  and  eliminates 
poisonous  matter  from  the  system.  It 
is  particularly  valuable  as  a  preven- 
tive of  manv  summer  diseases,  as 
dysentery,'  cholera,  typhoid  fever, 
malaria,  and  kindred  affections  '  are 
often  rlu<>  to  drinking  contaminated 
water.  Tea  will  be  found  very  valu- 
able in  cooling  the  body  in  hot 
weather.  That  the  act  of  drinking 
hot  tea  should  make  one  cool  sounds 
like  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Its 
cooling  effect,  however  is  due  to  'the 
fact  that  it  promotes  the  actlion  of 
the  skin.  thus  encouraging  perspira- 
tion. 

The  quantity  of  meat  which  should 
be  taken  in  summer  is  very  much  less 
than  that  required  in  winter.  Fish  and 
poultry  are  more  desirable  than  but- 
cher's meat,  and  in  very  hot  weather 
barley  soup,  with  plenty  of  green 
vegetables  in  it,  followed  by  'fish, 
daintily  cooked  and  served,  and  a 
dish  of  stewed  fruit  with  custard, 
would  be  a  sufficient  dinner  menu  for 
two  davs  out  of  the  seven.  Green 
vegetables,  fresh,  succulent  salads,  'es- 
Deciallv  tornadoes,  and  lett/urv*,  may 
be  freelv  eaten,  and  fruit,  cooked  and 
uncooked.  shonV  fierii-pe  at  ev^-rv  meal. 
Unripe  fruits,  or  that  entering  the 
period  of  decav,  rth©"^J  '  ••'  »  -<>nslv 
avo  ded,  and  in  no  case  should  the 
stone  or  skins  of  any  kind  of  fruit 
be  swallowed.  This  should  be  es- 
neciallv  impressed  upon  children. — 
'"Lady." 

J  +  

Kidden  :  T  say.  M'Noodle,  arc  you 
superstitious  ?  M'Moodle  :  Not.  at  all. 
Kidden  :  Then  lend  me  13  shillings. 


THE  SLICKEST  PHOTOGRAPHER 


of  the  Kiddies 
in  the  State. 


FRANK  A.  MCNEIL 


At  GA.WLEK  PLACE  ON'LY  (between  Harris  Scarfe  k  Simpson'*). 

Every  Fashion  of  High-Grade  Portraiture  at  <h-  Lowest  Prices  in  the  City.  Special 

Facilities  for  taking  Wedding,  Family,  ^porting  and  all  other  large  groups. 
ALL  THE  RAGE.— OuT  Poet  Card  Portrait  of  Yourself  at  51-  a  dozen.  Enlargements 
and  Copies  ucade  from  any  Photo  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

MAKE  NO  MISTAKE  :— GAWLER  PLACE  ONLY  ADDRESS. 


That  You  can  Hava  Your 

Worn  and  TMieardari 

SILVERWARE  RE-PLATED 

and   mad*   to    Look    l.ika   Naw   by    Sanding  it  to 

B.  WALLIS, 

78,  Flinders  St.,  Adelaide 

Coaekboilden'  aad  Biayole  Buildara*  Niokal- Plakiaf 
a  Speciality. 

IfOTILE  OF  REMOVAL.  Ou  and  alter  October  9th  the  ahove 
business  will  be  carried  on  at  72  Flinders  Street  (two  doors 
west  of  late  premises, 
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Treatment  of  Children. 


—  Fits  of  Temper.  — 
It  is  the  excitable  child  who,  as 
a  rule,  suffers  from  fits  of  what 
are  called  temper.  But  very  often 
these  storms  arise  from  ill-health, 
when,  just  like  grown-ups,  the  lit- 
tle one  feels  irritable  and  wretched, 
and    on  the  slightest  provocation 


comes  the  storm.  The  general 
health  should  be  attended  to  ;  one 
should  watch  for  the  special  events 
which  make  babv  naughty,  and, 
where  it  is  possible,  avoid  them, 
or,  if  the  temper  is  brewing,  try 
to  divert  the  little  one's  attention. 

Bad  habits  and  tiresome  ways 
are  so  easilv  impressed  on  little 
children  that  we  should  try  and 
protect  them  from  the  opportuni- 
ties which  we  know  bring  ont 
their  special  feelings. 

—  Teaching  the  Children.  — 

We  never  know  what  part  of  the 
dav's  experience  will  register  itself 
indelibly  on  a  child's  brain. 
Therefore  let  no  single  opportunity 
pass  of  implanting  useful  ideas, 
and  what  von  say  to-day  you  may 
have  to  repeat  to-morrow  in  an- 
other form. 

No  matter  ;  it  is  by  adding  bit 
to  bit  that  the  idea  finally  grows 
solid  in  the  little  one's  mind. 

Even  in  the  midst  of  hurried 
and  absorbing  occupations  we 
should  pause  a  minute  to  answer 
a  searching  question,  not  in  a 
round-about,  careless  fashion,  but 
in  a  manner  that  will  enable  the 
child  to  carry  on  the  train  of 
thought  for  himself. 

—  Concerning  the  Ear.  — 

Never  meddle  with  the  ear  if  a 
foreign  body,  such  as  a  bead,  but- 
ton, or  seed,  enters,  leave  it  abso- 
lutelv  alone,  but  send  for  a  doctor 
at  once.  More  damage  has  been 
done  bv  injudicious  attempts  at  the 
extraction  of  a  foreign  bodv  than 
could  ever  come  from  its  presence 
in  the  ear. 

Never  apply  anything  in  the  ear 
for  the  relief  of  toothache. 

Never  apply  a  poultice  to  the  in- 
side of  the  canal  of  the  ear. 

Never  drop  anvthing  in  the  ear 
unless  it  has  been  previously 
warmed. 

Never  strike  or  box  a  child's 
ears  ;  this  has  been  known  to  rup- 
ture the  drumhead  and  cause  in- 
curable deafness. 

—  Selfish  Mothers.  — 

There  is  no  more  beautiful  trait 
than  unselfishness,  and  yet  the 
number  of  selfish  mothers  who  ex- 
ist is  simply  appalling. 

Mothers  who  walk  up  and  down 
night  after  night  with  a  fretful 
baby  ;  mothers  who  spend  their 
whole  lives  toiling  and  moiling  for 
the  children  ;  who  never  have  one 


moment  to  make  themselves  look 
nice  or  to  rest  or  to  read  ;  such 
mothers  are  in  reality  more  selfish 
than  the  butterfly  mother  who 
thinks  three  minutes  spent  in  the 
nursery  daily  quite  sufficient  atten- 
tion paid  to  her  offspring  ;  for 
nerves  and  health  give  way,  the 
temper  suffers,  and  the  little  ones 
don't  realise  that  because  mother 
does  so  much  is  sometimes  the  rea- 
son they  have  such  a  cross 
mother. 

Therefore,  mother,  be  reallv  un- 
selfish. Remember  you  are  hu- 
man. Leave  something  undone 
sooner  than  wear  yourselves  utter- 
ly out.  Remember,  you  owe  a 
duty  to  yourselves,  to  say  nothing 
of  your  husband. 

—  Exercise  for  Baby.  — 

If  baby's  limbs  are  very  puny 
and  undeveloped,  the  following  sim- 
ple exercises  will  be  found  benefi- 
cial:— Take  baby's  hand  and  gently 
raise  it  to  its  shoulder  and  down 
again  ten  times.  Repeat  with 
the  other  arm.  Next  do  a  cor- 
responding exercise  with  the  legs 
by  gently  pushing  the  thighs  down 
on  the  abdomen. 

If  the  child  is  old  enough,  place 
two  of  your  own  fingers  in  its 
tiny  palm  and  say,  "  Now  push 
mother's  fingers  up  to  your  shoul- 
der ;  now  push  them  down,  all  the 
while  resisting  baby's  attempts 
slightly. 

It  will  be  found  easier  to  ac- 
complish the  leg  exercise  by  plac- 
ing the  hand  on  the  underside  of 
the  thigh,  saying,  "  Now  mother 
is  going  to  push  your  leg  down  on 
to  your  stomach  ;  don't  let  her." 

And,  again,  for  the  reverse  move- 
ment, "  Mother  is  going  to  put 
your  leg  straight  again  ;  don't  let 
her." 

In  this  way  baby  will  derive 
profit  and  amusement  at  the  same 
time. 

 ♦  

Butter  Scotch; 

Place  in  a  granite  or  porcelain 
lined  kettle  two  cups  of  good 
molasses,  one  cup  of  sugar  (either 
brown  or  white)  and  three^fourths 
of  a  cup  of  butter.  Boil  rapidly, 
stirring  constantly,  for  about  fifteen 
minutes.  Pour  into  square,  but- 
tered tins,  allow  to  cool,  then 
turn  carefully  out  on  a  board  and 
mark  the  desired  sizes  (about  i% 
by  2  inches),  then  cut  through 
and  wrap  each  piece  in  waxed 
paper. 


Liver  &  Kidney 
DISORDERS 

The  Great  Benefit  of 

CLEMENTS  TONIC 

A  Lady  Prompted  me  to  Purchase  a  Eottle 

The  value  of  a  good  medic  ine  is  proved 
at  once  when  those  who  pin  their  faith 
to  it  recommend  it  to  others.  Mrs. 
ESTHER  GKU.ATTY,  of  16  ChaMcs 
Street,  Carlton,  Vic  ,  was  told  to  take  it 
for  nervous  disorder  and  liver  ailment, 
She  was  benefitted  so  much  that  she 
writes  as  follows,  10  7/11 

CLEMENTS  TONIC  LTD., 

'  Two  years  ago  I  was  ill 
with  liver  and  nervous  disorder. 
I  would  like  to  speak  of  the  great 
benefit  received  from  your 
Clements  Tonic.  I  was  a  year 
ailing  with  bad  digestion,  or  to  be 
correct  I  could  not  digest  even 
the  simplest  liquid  food,  but  that 
it  would  cause  pain,  so  that  it 
became  a  dread  for  me  to  take 
food.  1  soon  lost  flesh  and 
became  weak,  listless  and  nervous. 
People  remarked  how  charged  I 
was,  for  I  got  thin.  I  had  been 
taking  the  doctor's  medicine  for 
a  good  while,  but  did  not  mend. 
Calling  at  the  chemists  for  a  fresh 
supply  of  medicine,  a  lady  stated 
how  her  daughter  had  suffered 
with  indigestion  and  nervous 
prostration,  and  what  a  change 
Clements  Tonic  was  making  in 
her.  That  prompted  me  to 
purchase  a  bottle.  Even  after 
taking  the  first  bottle  a  change 
for  the  better  came  over  me. 
Six  more  bottles  of  Clements 
Tonic  made  me  as  bright  and 
active  as  ever.  I  am  glad  to 
state  this  to  ycu. 

(Signed) 

ESTHER  HANNAH  GELLATTY." 


Lettars  of  this  kind  prove  the  worth  of 
this  medicine.  Women  praise  it  all  uver 
Australia  for  the  relief  of  digestive 
aMtne  its,  nervous  prostration,  s  ck 
headache,  loss  of  .  leep,  poor  appetite, 
melancholia,  and  dehiMv.  It  works 
wonder*.  A  I,  L  0  H  li  MIST  C  A  N  D 
STORivj   SHU.    it  EVERYWHERE 
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Tried  Recipes 


—  Ribbon  Jellies.  — 

One  pint  lemon  jellv,  half  pint 
nstard  flavored  with  vanilla,  four 
heets  gelatine.  Divide  the  jelly 
nto  half-pints.  Color  one  bright 
ed  with  cochineal  and  the  other 
ale  green  with  spinach  coloring, 
let  a  layer  of  the  red  in  a  mould; 
-hen  firm,  pour  in  a  layer  of  the 
nstard  in  which  the  gelatine  has 
ieen  dissolved.  When  set,  add  a 
lyer  of  green,  and  thus  continue 
ntil  the  mould  is  full.   This  makes 

verv  pretty  bright  mould  when 
irned  out. 

—  Prune  Bonbons.  — 

One  pound  prunes,  lib.  sugar, 
ilf  pint  water,  some  blanched  al- 
>onds.  Cut  the  prunes  and  re- 
iove  the  stone,  inserting  an  al- 
\ond.  When  the  sugar  and  water 
>me  to  the  boil,  boil  for  five 
dnutes  exactlv.  Then  stir  in 
isin  with  a  wooden  spoon  until 
turns  into  a  white  cream.  Dip 
tch  prune  in,  then  roll  it  in  de- 
ccated  cocoanut.  Let  these  drv, 
len  serve  in  dainty  bonbon 
shes. 

—  Swansdown  Cream.  — 

Half  pint  cream,  three  whites  of 
g  stiffly  whipped,  half  pint  of 
atard,  flavored  with  ratafia  or 
tnon  essence,  %Yb.  macaroons,  or 
ivoy  fingers.  Place  these  in  a 
VStal  bowl.  Just  before  serving, 
ir  the  custard  into  the  whipped 
earn,  and  lastly  lightly  stir  in 
le  whipped  whites  of  egg.  Pour 
rer  the  macaroons  and  serve. 

—  Princess  Cake.  — 

Four  eggs,  6oz.  castor  sugar, 
iz.  of  floor,  one  teaspoonful  of 
king  powder,  carmine  or  cochi- 
al  coloring,  quarter  pint  of 
earn  for  decoration.  Beat  the 
gs  and  sugar  to  a  thick  cream 
ith  a  whisk,  beat  in  sufficient 
chineal  to  make  it  a  bright 
bnson,  then  lightly  stir  in  the 
>ur  and  baking  powder  with  an 
Ml  spoon,  adding  vanilla  for 
Tor.  Bake  in  a  round  sandwich 
i.  Whip  the  cream,  spread  over 
e  top,  force  roses  of  cream  round 
e  edge,  and  decorate  with  small 
vcr  sweets  and  a  few  chopped 
Bonds. 

—  Washington  Cake.  — 

Cream  one-half  pound  of  butter, 
Id  one  pound  of  sugar  and  cream 
ain.  When  light  and  smooth 
Id  the  yolks  of  five  well-beaten 
:g«,  one  cupful  of   flour  and  the 


grated  rind  of  two  lemons.  Stir 
in  one-half  of  a  cupful  of  sour 
cream,  to  which  has  been  added 
one-half  of  a  teaspoonful  of  soda 
dissolved  in  one  teaspoonful  of 
boiling  water,  one-half  of  a  pound 
of  seeded  and  halved  raisins  well 
floured,  one-quarter  of  a  teaspoon- 
ful of  salt  and  two  and  a  half 
cupfuls  more  of  flour.  Beat  well 
for  several  minutes,  stir  in  lightly 
the  whites  of  the  eggs  whipped  to 
a  stiff  froth,  turn  into  a  greased 
pan  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 
If  about  three  inches  thick,  it  will 
require  forty-five  minutes  to  bake. 

—  Frosted  Fruits.  — 

Carefullv  drain  all  the  liquid 
from  preserved  peaches,  cherries, 
currants,  or  any  other  fruit  which 
retains  its  shape.  Roll  the  fruit 
in  powdered  su?ar,  and  you  have 
a  dainty  for  luncheon  or  desert 
which  will  keep  fresh  for  some 
time. 

—  Apricot  Dumpling.  — 

Make  a  good,  rich  biscuit 
paste  ;  roll  out  quickly  and  cut  in 
pieces  three  inches  sciuare.  Strain 
the  juice  from  stewed  anricots  and 
put  a  couple  of  pieces  in  the  cen- 
tre of  each  square  of  paste.  Pinch 
the  corners  together,  and  bake  a 
nice  brown.     Serve  with  cream. 

—  Ginger  Snaps.  — 

One  egg.  one  cup  of  molasses, 
one  cup  of  sugar,  one  cup  of  but- 
ter, and  lard  mixed,  one-half  cup 
of  boiling  water,  one  level  tea- 
spoonful of  soda  dissolved  in 
water,  one  tablespoonful  of  ginger, 
flour  enouo-h  to  mould  out  rather 
soft.  Roll  out  thin,  and  bake  in  a 
quick  oven. 

—  Jellied  Chicken.  — 

One  chicken,  one  hard-boiled  egg, 
strips  of  tongue  or  ham  (op- 
tional). Cut  the  chicken  into 
ioints,  cover  with  water,  add  a 
little  vegetable  for  flavor,  and 
simmer  gentlv  for  three  hours. 
Take  up  and  cut  into  dice.  Lav 
some  slices  of  esrgs  and  ham  in  a 
mould,  put  in  the  chicken  meat, 
add  four  sheets  of  gelatine  to  half 
a  pint  of  the  chicken  stock,  sea- 
son, and  strain  in.  When  cold, 
i  urn  into  a  silver  dish  and  garnish 
with  lettuce. 

—  Caledonian  Creams.  — 
Two  whites  of  egg,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  castor  sugar,  two  table- 
spoonfuls     raspberry     jam,  two 
tablespoonfuls    red    currant  jelly. 


Rub  the  raspberry  jam  through  a 
sieve  to  remove  the  seeds,  then 
color  it  brightly  with  cochineal. 
Melt  the  currant  jelly  and  let  it 
cool.  Beat  the  white  of  egg  to 
a  stiff  froth  with  the  sugar,  then 
gradually  beat  in  the  jelly  and  the 
raspberry  jam.  When  it  will  stand 
in  peaks,  serve  daintily  in  jellv 
glasses. 

—  Club  Sandwiches.  — 

Spread  slices  of  bread  thinly  cut 
with  thin  slices  of  cooked  bacon  ; 
cover  over  bacon  with  cold  roast 
chicken,    also    thinly    cut.  Cover 
chicken  with  salad    dressing,  just 
before    serving,    as  if   allowed  to 
stand  the  dressing  will ,  liquefy.  The 
bread,  chicken,  and    bacon  should 
be  very  thinly  sliced,  as  otherwise 
the  sandwich  will  be   too  substan- 
tial.    No  butter  will  be  necessary. 
The  bacon  is  best  cooked    in  the 
oven.     It  should  be    thinly  sliced, 
rind   and    smoked   edge  removed, 
and  the  bacon  laid    on    a  toaster 
set  in  a  dripping  pan,  then  into 
the    oven.     In  cooking,     the  fat 
drops  into  the  pan,  and   leaves  the 
bacon  crisp,  dry,  and  flat  in  shape, 
instead   of  curled.      This  method 
of  cookine  avoids  all  the  odour  of 
frying.      If  the    bacon    is    to  be 
served  with  liver,  the   fat  may  be 
used  for  frying  the  liver.  Sausages 
may  be  cooked  in  the  same  way, 
and  if  fried  apples  are  to  be  served 
with  them,  the  apples  may  belaid 
in  the  dripping  pan  so    that  they 
will  be  basted  bv  the  fat. 


OLD  WASH  WAYS  ARE  GOOD 

but  the 

CLEANSO  WAY  IS  BETTER. 


The  old  washing  waya  had  to  be  tho- 
roughly tested  before  they  could  really 
be  called  GOOD.  If  you  do  the  same 
with  COX'  CLEANSO— give  it  a  tho- 
rough test,  use  it  according  to  the 
instructions  on  each  bottle  (not  using 
too  much)  there  is  only  one  conclu- 
sion vou  can  come  to,  and  that  is. 
that  it  is  far  better  than  the  old  way 
of  rubbing  with  a  lot  of  soap,  for 

CLEANSO  saves  half  your  time, 

OLEANSO  save*  a  good  deal  of  soap 
OLEANSO  dispenses  with  the  need 
of  a  washboard. 

OLEANSO  obviates  all  tiresome  rub- 
bing and  scrubbing  ;  a»d  there- 
fore clothes  last  much  longer. 

OLEANSO   cleanses  THOROUGHLY 

CLEANSO  is  non-injurious  to  even 
the  most  delicate  fabrics  and 
laces. 


EVERY  GROCER  SELLS  CLEANSO. 
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Worrying  Women. 


A  great  deal  of  precious  life  is 
frittered  away  worrying  over  triflws, 
and  over  things  that  cannot  be  helped 
Of  course,  sound  nerves,  and  a  good 
digestion  have  much  'to  do  with  that 
philosophy  with  which  we  accept  the 
discipline  of  fate';  but  nerves  can  be 
controlled,  and1  digestion  improved  by 
a  rational  regard  for  rest,  and  proper 
d  eft.  There  is  no  such  kill-joy  in  the 
home  as  the  always  fretting,  com- 
plaining woman,  who  sees  only  the 
dark  'side  of  things,  upon  whose 
world,  apparently,  the  sun  never 
shines.  Everything  is  wrong-,  and 
nothing  is  ever  right.  TTusbwnd  and 
children  are  made  to  suffer  for  the 
shortcoming's  of  circumstances,  and 
there  is  for  no  one  in  the  four  walls 
of  such  a  home  one  chance  in  a  hun- 
dred for  even  the  minimum  of  happi- 
ness. Many  a  woman  of  this  'dis- 
tressed type  began  her  marri<>d  life 
a  cheerful,  light-hearted  girl.  Rome- 
times  it  has  been  physical  suffering 
that  has  robbed  her  of  her  couratre, 
and  sometimes  disaster,  and  bereave 
ment  which  were  almost  too  much  to 
be  borne.  But  nevertheless  the  pain 
is  not  eased,  the  calamitv  averted, 
the  loss  made  good  bv  repining,  and 
murmuring.  Rome  of  the  sunniest, 
and  most'  heroic  souls  have  been 
those  who  have  been  racked  with 
torture  from  which  there  was  no  re- 
lief— bedridden  invalids,  and1  cripples 
confined  to  their  wheeled  chairs. 


Concerning  Headaches. 

To  attempt  to  banish  all  variations 
of  headache  by  a  single  "  cure " 
shows  a  child-like  faith  in  medicine, 
but  very  little  common  sense.  The 
first  step  towards  curing  a  headache 
is  to  find  out  which  kind  of  a  one  it 
is,  and  to  devote  one's  energies  to 
drive  it  away.  The  headache,  which 
results  from  indigestion,  is  of  fre- 
quent occurrence,  and  it  implies  over- 
eating! or  unwise  eating,  and  that 
when  a  wo.man  finds  herself  afflicted 
with  such  a  headache,  she  should  pro- 
ceed to  cure  it  bv  fasting,  and  a  mild 
cathartic,  and  sitt  ng  with  her  feet  in 
hot  water  before  going  to  bed. 

The  nervous  headache  is  the  kind  to 
which  women  are  most  subjected,  as 


it  results  from  the  effort  to  make  the 
nerves  no  more  than  they  ought  to 
do.  The  •  first  stop  in  treating  this 
headache  is  to  drop  work  and  worry, 
if  possible,  and  draw  the  blood  from 
the  head  by  soaking  thv  feet  in  hot 
water,  and  putting  cold  applications 
to  the  forehead  and  the  back  of  the 
neck. 

Agreat  many  mysterious  headaches 
have  their  origin  in  over-strained  eyes. 
This  kind  is  cured  only  by  giving  the 
eyes  a  vacation  or  by  the  oculist.  Of 
course,  care  m  the  use  of  the  eyes  is 
also  a  help.  "Reading,  writing,  or 
sewing  in  a  dim  or  flickering  light  must 
be  given  up.  The  common  practice  of 
trying  to  read  in  jolting  trains  must 
also,  be  discarded .  The  eyes  must 
never  he  used  too  long  at  a  time, 
and  when  there  is  much  eve  work  to 
be  done,  br  ef  rests,  and  b«  things  in 
hot  water  will  ward  o(T  the  dreaded 
headache. 

The  headache  which  is  the  result  of 
exposure'  to  colds  or  draughts  or 
sudden  changes  is  best  treated  by  hot 
applications,  hot  water  bags,  and 
gentle  friction  of  the  place  of  nain. 
Tf  this  does  not  banish  the  headache 
in  a  dav,  then  a  severe  illness  is  in- 
dicated. 

The  best  way  to  treat  headaches  is 
to  avoid  them — to  refuse  to  over-tax 
the  eyes,  the  nerves,  or  the  stomach, 
and  to  give  attention  to  exercise,  and 
bathing. 


A  Milk  Paint  That  Will  Not 
Wash  Off. 


The  following  item  appeared  in  the 
■Scientific  American  : — 

'''  A  use  to  which  skim  milk,  sour 
milk,  buttermilk, '  or  even  whole  sweet 
milk  is  not  often  put  is  paint-making, 
yet  this  product  of  the  dairy  makes 
possibly  one  of  the  1  (moat  enduring, 
preservative,  respectable,  and  inexpen- 
sive paints  for  bams  and  outbuild  ngs. 
It  costs  little  more  than  whit*»wash. 
provided  no  great?  value  is  attached 
to  the  milk,  and  it  is  a  question 
whether  for  all  kinds  of  rough  work 
it  does  not  serve  all  the  purposes  of 
the  ready-mixed  paint,  or  even  prime 
lead,  and  pa  nt  mixed  in  the  best  lin. 
seed  oil.    Tt  is  made  as  follows,  and  no 
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more  should  be  mixed  than  is  to  hi 
used  that  day  :  StAr  into  one  gallon  C 
milk  about  three  pounds  of  I'ortlam 
cement,  and  add  sufficient  Venetian  n-< 
paint  powder  to  impart  a  good  color 
Any  other  colored  paint  powder  ma; 
be  used.  The  milk  will  hold  1ftie  pain 
is  suspension,  but  the  cement,  beinj 
very  heavy,  will  sink  to  the  bottom 
so  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  kee) 
the  mixture  well  stirred  with  a  paddlf 
This  feature  of  the  stirring  is  th 
only  drawback  to  the  paint,  and  a 
its  efficiency  depends  upon  administet 
ing  a  good  coating  of  cemieflt,  it  I 
not  safe  to  leave  its  application  't 
untrustworthy  or  careless  help.  Si 
hours  after  painting,  this  paint  wfl 
be  as  immovable,  and  unaffected  jf 
water  as  month-old  oil  paint.  I  hav 
heard  of  buildings  twenty  years  01 
painted  in  thils  manner  in  which  tli 
wood  was  well  preserved.  My  ofl 
experience  dates  back  nine  yean 
when  1  painted  a  small  barn  with  tin 
mixture,  and  th%  wood  to-day  show 
no  sign  whatever  of  decay  or  dry-rot 
The  effeot  of  such  a  coating  seems  } 
be  to  petrify  the  surface  of  the  wooc 
Whole  milk  is  better  than  buttermil 
or  skim  milk,  as  it  contains  more  oi 
and  this  is  the  constituent  which  set 
the  cemint.  If  mixed  with  water  ii 
stead  of  milk,  the  wash  rubs, 
soaks  off  readily. 
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AGENTS.— Messrs.  ATKINSON  &  CO. 
ud  MESSRS.  GORDON  &  GOTCH.  Ltd. 

The  Editor  will  be  pleased  to  receive 
:orrespondence  and  answer  questions. 
Inese  replies  will,  for  the  most  part,  be 
lent  by  mail,  unless  received  just  prior 
to  date  of  publication. 

PCBEisHIXG  DATE. — On  the  25th  of 
Mich   month   preceding   title  date. 

DISL'ONTlNUAiN  L'ES.— Responsible  sub- 
icribers  will  continue  to  receive  this 
journal  until  we  are  notified  by  letter  to 
discontinue,  when  all  arrears  must  be 
paid. 

SUBSCRIPTION. — Posted  to  any  part 
of  Australasia  5/-  per  year,  in  advance. 
Forelen.  6/. 

ADDRESS— 85.  Currie  St..  Adelaide. 
Telephone,  1284. 

TO  ADVERTISERS.— Alteration  of  ad 
▼ertisements  should  be  in  our  bands  not 
later  than   the  15th   of  the  month. 


Garden  Notes  for  February. 


Cut  off  dead  blooms,  and  keep  the 
plants  in  better  condition  by  so 
doing. 

The  white  oleander  is  one  of  the 
pretty  useful  flowering  trees  that,  plan- 
ted alternatelv  with  the  nink  variety, 
would  do  well  for  a  hedge  in  a  big 
garden. 

Grass  verges  should  be  used  wher- 
ever possible.  'Nothing  so  enhances 
the  beauty  of  a  garden  as  the  ribbon- 
like borders  of  nicely  trimmed  grass. 

Tar  water  sprayed  now  and  again 
on  growing  cinerarias  will  keep  the 
foliage  free  from  the  leaf  boring  insect 
which  disfigures  the  plant  so.  Boil  a 
cup  full  in  a  kerosene  tin  of  water, 
arid  then  dilute  to  about  20  o-allons. 

TCeeo  the  asters  .moist.  Tt  is  a  great 
mistake  to  water  this  line  of  plants 
onlv  oncp  a  week.  Everv  day  a  little, 
18  the  plan.  Asters  do  not  like  a 
eheck. 

I  Bamboo  blinds,  oiled  before  fixing, 
;will  last  for  three,  years,  as  a  cover- 
Big  for  a  bush-house.  They  require 
;to  be  wired1  at  short  intervals,  sav, 
livery  1R  inr-hes.  to  make  them  safe. 
Tfse  a  fairly  thick  wire,  and  staple  it 
along  the  battens.  Much  better  do 
this  than  grip  the  slendrr  slits  of 
bamboo  under  a  long  lath. 

Stfll  plant  bouvardias.  Purchase 
fresh,  young  potted  stock,  and  irniis- 
■fer  to  growing  quarter-*  that  are  both 
rich  and  deep.  Shade  ihe  nlants  for 
a  week,  keep  them  well  watered,  and 
you  need  have  no  losses.  Bonvardia- 
shift   easilv   arif]   qeldom  fail. 

1  Cut   flowers  intlended  for  sending  to 
friends  should  be  cut  very  early  in  the 
morning,  and  have  their  stems  rjlaer-d 
deep  in   water,   so  that'   "the  flowers 
'■pay  take  up  a  big  supply  of  moisture 
i  for  the  io'irney.      Never  pack  blooms 
,  in  rlrv  wadding  or  dry  paper.    F.<  cr  - 
HpiEf  which  comes  in  contact  with  th  • 
Ijlossoms  should  be  moist. 

Dahlias  might  easily  be  flowered  in 
i  kerosene    tins    or  butW  boxes.  One 


plant  to  a  tin  or  box  will  be  quite 
enough.  Knock  some  holes  in  the 
bottom  of  whatever  you  are  using, 
and  put  in  qU  te  two  inches  of  big 
pieces  of  wood  or  coal  ash.  crocks, 
broken  pots,  or  anything  that  will 
let  the  surplus  water  get  away.  In 
all  the  rest  proceed  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  advised  for  ordinary  garden 
planting. 

Chrysanthemums  will  now  be  grow- 
ing strong.  'See  that  the  lateral 
shoots  are  kept  off  the  plant's  where 
only  one  or  two  flowers  are  looked 
for.  In  cases  where  "several  good 
sized  blooms  are  wanted,  pinch  out 
the  too  of  the  plants  to  force  two  or 
three  side  shoots.  These  you  br  ng 
on  much  as  you  would  a  single  stem, 
by  nipoing  off  everything  but  the 
main  growth.  Slickers  coming  from 
the  shoots  should  be  kept  down. 
"Widch  the  surface  with  old  manure 
and  verv  little1  in  the  way  of  artificial  , 
fertilisers  will  be  necessarv  for  some 
time  to  come.  Anv  water  that  is 
given  will  take  more  food  down  to  thei 
roots.  Any  leaves  that  you  notic 
turning  vellow  or  snotting  should  be 
taken  off  and  burned. 

—  Cineraria.  — 
Seed  of  this  beautiful  plant 
mav  still  be  sown.  Procure 
a  packet  of  good  seed  from  a 
reliable  seedsman,  probable  cost 
about  half  a  crown  ;  voti  can  get 
cheaper  strains,  but  it  always 
pavs  to  get  the  best.  Fill  a  box 
or  seed-pan  with  fine,  lio-ht  sandv 
soil.  Sow  the  seed  evenlv  and 
thinlv  over  the  surface,  and  cover 
very  lightlv.  Place  a  piece  of 
blotting  paper  and  a  oatie  of  ^lass 
over  the  pan,  and  the  seedlings 
will  show  themselves  in  less  than 
a  week  if  the  seed  be  fresh.  One 
important  point  must  be  remem- 
bered from  the  beginning — never 
allow  the  direct  ravs  of  the  sun 
to  fall  on  the  young  plants. 

When  the  seedlings  have  "Town 
two  or  three  leaves  prick  out 
into  5-in.  nots,  putting  three  or 
four  in  each.  When  grown  enough 
to  hide  the  too  of  these  pots  thev 
mav  either  be  planted  out  into 
position  in  the  open  border  or 
potted  out  singlv  into  small  pots, 
the  latter  method  for  preference. 
Keep  well  watered,  if  possible  us- 
ing rain  water,  and  sprav  over- 
head. 

 4  , 

Star  Primulas. 

Star  Primulats  are  less  formal 
than  the  ordinary  Chinese  Primula, 
and  produce  tier  upon  tier  of 
their  attractive  flowers  throughout 
several  weeks,  and  in  abundance. 
There  are  now  many  different 
colours  among  the  Star  Primulas, 
white,  blue,  and  manv  shades  of 
red.  A  small  collection  of  Star 
Primulas  forms  a  delightful  display 
and  the  plants  are  just  a»9  easy  to 
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grow,  if  not  easier,  than  the  more 
formal  large-flowered  Chinese  varie- 
ties. Seed  should  be  sown  now  in 
pots  or  pans  having  proper  dra  n- 
age  and  filled  with  a  compost  of 
half  leaf-soil  and  half  loam  passed 
through  a  fine  sieve.  Plenty  of 
sand  should  be  mixed  with  it,  and 
some  should  be  sprinkled  on  the 
surface  so  that  the  tiny  seeds 
may  be  seen  ;  the  sower  can  then 
better  judge  how  thickly  he  is 
sowing.  A  very  light  sprinkling 
of  sifted  soil  is  given  as  a  cover- 
ing, barely  enough,  in  fact,  to  Hide 
the  sand.  As  soon  as  the  plavnts 
are  so  large  that  they  can  con- 
veniently be  removed,  they  must 
be  transferred  with  great  care 
("  pricking  off  "  this  is  termed)  to 
other  pots  or  pans  filled  with  a 
light  sifted  soil  as  before.  Place 
the  seedlings  about  1%  inches  to  2 
inches  apart.  They  must  still 
have  shade  from  bright  sunshine 
and  a  gentle  watering  through  the 
rose  of  a  can  when  the  soil  ap- 
pears dry.  Put  the  plants  singly 
in  small  pots  before  they  begin  to 
get  crowded  in  the  pans,  and 
when  they  are  well  rooted  in  these 
pots  transfer  them  to  pots  of  5 
inches  or  6  inches  diameter,  ac- 
cording to  the  vigour  of  the  in- 
dividual. 
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Mignonette  in  Pots,  Boxes 
and  Borders 

To  grow  Mignonette  in  the  or- 
dinary way  is  not  a  difficult  matter 
but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  cultivate 
big*  plants  that  will  bear  very 
large  spikes  of  blossoms.  An 
ordinary  bed  of  Mignonette  always 
attracts  attention,  and  is  generally 
much  appreciated  ;  but  highly-cul- 
tivated* plants  form  a  very  distinct 
feature  in  any  garden.  The  seeds 
are  small,  cheap,  and  germinate 
quickly  ;  consequently,  many  culti- 
vators make  the  mistake — a  very 
common  one — of  sowing  too  thick- 
ly- 

I  daresay  readers  have  noticed  in 
their  borders  bare*  patches  here 
and  there  in  the  large  clumps  of 
Mignette.  Now  some  growers 
sow  the  seeds  thickly  in  conse- 
quence, so  as  to  have  plenty  of 
plants  and  thus  avoid  such  bare 
patches.  The  latter  aire  not,  how- 
ever, the  result  of  thin  sowing,  but 
of  the  ravages  of  wireworm.  The 
pest  referred  to  is  very  fond  of 
Mignonette  plants  and  destroys 
them  wholesale  ;  therefore,  to  avoid 
disappointment,  intending  cultiva- 
tors must  be  sure  that  the  soil  in 
the  beds  and  the  composts  for 
pot  and  box  culture  are  quite  free 
from  wireworm  before  any  seeds 
are  sown,  as  it  is  not  possible  to 
protect  the  plants  fully  afterwards. 

To  be  successful  with  the  cul- 
tivation of  Mignonette  in  pots  it 
is  necessarv  to  provide  a  good 
clean  compost  :  Loam,  two  - 
thirds  ;  leaf-soil,  one-third  ;  with  a 
peck  of  well-rotted  manure  and  an 
8-inch  potful  of  coarse  sand  to 
four  pecks  of  the  loam  and  leaf- 
soil.  Avoid  using  comparativelv 
new  loam.  That  which  has  been 
cut  and  stacked  for  six  months  is 
the  best,  and  the  leaf-soil  must  be 
half-decaved  and  rubbed  through 
a  i-inch  sieve.  Tt  is  not  neces- 
sary to  sow    the  seeds  in  small 
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pots  and,  eventually,  repot  the  re- 
sultant plants  in  larger  ones. 
Select  6-inch  pots,  put  in  some 
clean  crocks,  then  a  Jew  leaves  not 
too  much  decaved,  finally  filling 
the  pot  to  within  i  inch  of  the 
rim.  Sow  about  six  seeds  i  inch 
apart  and  cover  them  with  a  little 
fine  soil.  The  soil  in  the  pots 
should  be  watered  before  the  seeds 
are  sown,  but  not  immediately 
after  the  seeds  have  been  covered. 
Place  the  pots  in  a  frame  if 
available.  "When  the  seedlings  ap- 
pear, thin  out  all  but  the 
three  strongest  in  each  pot,  and 
keep  the  vounsr  plants  growing 
where  plentv  of  air  can  reach 
them.  pinch  off  the  noiut  of  each 
nlaut  when  it  is  about  t.  inches 
hi"h.  Three  side  shoots  on  each 
nlant  must  then  be  retained  ;  thus 
tTie  full  complement  of  sn?1<es  of 
bloom  in  each  not  will  be  ninP. 
Oarebd  wat"rin"\  neat  staking 
rind,  in  ("Inp  eonr«:e  fiidicihws  feed- 
in  cr    will    tend    +  o    the    n-r^dlictiofl  of 

"•rand  nots  of  fran-rint  Mignonette. 

Practical!--  the  same  cjiTtnral 
details  m"st  be  follower)  when 
nlantino-  in  hovpQ  as  advised  in 
in  the  case  of  nlants  "Town  in 
nots  •  only  it  would  be  advisable 
to  allow  more  side  sboots  to 
"Tow  on  each  r.1nnt.  Tu  this  ease 
it  i«!  more  satisfactory-  to  havr>  ten 
nlants  in  a  window  box  °,  feet 
long-  than  twenty. 

In  warden  borders  the  soil  must 
be  ^eenlv  duo-  several  we^ks  nrior 
to  tnp  sowinf  of  the  seeds.  Peen- 
lv-ti""ed  soil  is  a  great  advantage, 
a's  finer  "lauts  pro  secure"!,  and 
thev  last  longer  in  a  "-ood  flower- 
in"-  condition  than  is  the  ease 
wben  the  soil  is  onlv  surface  du". 
Thin  out  tkp  e~prV[itiorc;  to  T  inches 
anart  :  tben  tbose  left  will  branch 
out  and  comnletelv  rovPr  the  soil. 
Firm  soil  is  essential  to  success. 


Rose  Mildew. 

Mildew  is  verv  common  on  rose 
trees,  and  mav  be  found  in  al- 
most every  warden.  The  disease 
attacks  the  leaves  nrincinallv  on 
the  underside  and  causes  them  to 
curl  up  and  become  distorted.  It 
also  attacks  the  voun"\  growing 
stems  and  the  flower  buds.  On 
the  latter  it  causes  crumpling  and 
frequentlv  brown  discoloration  of 
the  outer  netals.  while  it  also  re- 
duces the  size  of  the  flower.  The 
fungus  causing  the  trouble  appears 
as  a  verv  thin  dusty  white  cover- 
ing- on  the  shrface  of  the  parts  at- 
tacked.    The  dusty  appearance  is 


due  to  the  production  of  myriads 
of  spores  that  are  able  to  germin- 
ate on  healthy  plants,  and  thus 
start  the  disease  on  them. 

Some  varieties  of  roses  are  much 
more  susceptible  to  mildew  than 
others,  but  this  fact  is  of  little 
use  in  preventing  the  disease  from 
appearing  in  wardens,  partlv  be- 
cause it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  in- 
formation as  to  what  varieties 
are  comparativelv  immune  and 
what  are  not,  but  mainlv  be- 
cause the  best  roses  are  often  the 
most  suscent  ble,  and  unless  im- 
mune varieties  can  be  found  with 
almost  identical  flowers,  the  more 
attractive  forms  will  be  planted 
whether  thev  are  immune  or  not. 

Various  measures  have  been  re- 
commended for  the  control  of  the 
disease.  One  method  is  to  dust 
the  plants  with  a  mixture  of  i 
parts  by  volume  of  flowers  of 
sulphur  with  t  part  of  riuicklim*. 
This  mixture  should  be  put  in  a 
muslin  bar  and  shaken  on  to  the 
nlants  in  the  same  manner  as  that 
in  wbiYh  other  nlants  are  dust-1 
with  Parish  green.  The  treatment 
should  be  reneated  about  everv  ten 
davs,  until  the  trees  are  free  from 
mildew.  The  powder  adheres  best 
when  the  leaves  are  slight. damp 
when  the  leaves  are  slightly  damp 
with  dew  or  from  the  effects  of  a. 
light  shower.  Another  method  of 
treatment  is  to  snrav  or  wash  the 
plants  with  a  solution  of  liver  of 
stilnhur,  scientifically  known  as 
potassium  sulphide.  This  mav  be 
made  by  dissolvin"-  T  oz.  of  liver 
of  sulnhur  in  y  "allons  of  water. 
A  suitable  vessel  to  use  is  an  old 
kerosene  tin  that  has  been  tho- 
roiifhlv  freed  from  oil  bv  scrub- 
bine-  with  hot  water  and  sand. 
Another  solution,  recommended  bv 
Massee.  is  that  consisting  of  T  narM 
of  sulphuric  acid  in  T.soo  parts  of 
water.  For  practical  nurnoses, 
there  should  be  obtained  from  the 
chemist  a  solution  containing;  T 
part  of  strong-  sulphuric  acid ,  and 
Q  narts  of  water.  One  ounce  of 
this  mixture  shoidd  be  added  to 
one  g-allon  of  water  contained!  in  a 
clean  wooden  tub  or  in  an  earthen- 
ware dish.  Both  the  liver  of  sul- 
nhur and  the  sulphuric  acid  solu- 
tions will  scorch  voung  leaves,  if 
the  mixture  is  too  stron"-  ;  and 
the  effect  of  their  application 
should  be  carefullv  watched. 

In  addition  to  the  two  solutions 
already  described,  various  propri- 
etarv  substances  are  recommended 
for  treating  rose  mildew,  and  some 
of  them  have  been  found  to  give 
quite  satisfactory  results.  Direc- 
tions  for    preparing    these  sub- 
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stances  for  use  are  as  a  rule 
supplied  with  them. 

The  actual  application  of  solu- 
of  fungicides  often  presents  some 
difficulty,  in  a  garden.  The  or- 
dinary syringe,  even  when  it  is 
provided  with  a  fine  rose  nozzle, 
does  not  usuallv  give  a  sprav  that 
will  adhere  well  all  over  leaves 
with  a  thin,  waxv  coating.  Elither 
the  solution  falls  as  minute,  prac- 
tically spherical  drops  on  the 
leaves,  or  if  the  plants  are  further 
wetted  the  liquid  runs  into  big 
drops  which  evaporate  slowly, 
leaving  a  somewhat  too  concen- 
trated solution  on  the  leaves  in 
some  places  and  none  at  all  m 
others.  The  drops  of  strong  solu- 
tion scorch  the  leaves,  and  on  the 
other  parts  the  disease  is  not 
affected.  In  either  of  the  above 
cases  the  spraying  is  of  verv  little 
use.  A  method  that  would  prob- 
ablv  be  found  far  more  satisfac- 
tory, and  one  that  is  quite  prac- 
ticable on  a  small  scale,  is  to  wipe 
carefullv  each  of  the  diseased  parts 
with  a  soft  sponge  dipped  in  dis- 
infecting solution.  The  leaves 
should  not  he  made  too  wet  ;  all 
that  is  necessarv  is  to  leave  a 
thin,  continuous  film  of  liquid 
over  the  surface  of  the  affected 
parts.  The  application  of  liquid 
disinfectant  should  he  repeated  at 
intervals  of  about  a  fortnight, 
until  the  trees  are  free  from  mil- 
dew. 

Tn  addition  to  applving  a  fungi- 
cide, it  is  advisable  to  pick  off 
and  burn  all  dead  leaves,  dead 
buds,  flowers  or  other  parts  hilled 
or  badlv  damaged  bv  the  disease, 
and  to  collect  and  burn  fallen 
leaves  lying  beneath  the  trees 
These  measures,  if  carefullv  car- 
ried out,  should  prevent  the  fun- 
gus from  doing  any  serious  dam- 
age. 


E.  A.  LASSCOCK 

LOCKXEYS  NURSERY. 
LOCKLEYS 

FLOWER  SEEDLINGS,  Present  plant- 
hie,  2/-  per  100  :  postaee  fid. 
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colours.  DET/PFTNTTTMS.  Strong 
plants,  1/6  per  dozen.  PETTTNTA 
OR  A  NDTFT/OR  A .  1/-  per  dozen. 

Good  assortment  of  Ferns  at  reason- 
able   prices.      P.a7?iar«    and  Fetes 
supplied  at  wholesale  rates. 

Catalogues  Free. 


Telephone    No.    34.    Hanley  R«aah 


About  Hardy  Ferns. 


To  grow  Ferns  satisfactorily  in 
a  garden  we  must  recognise  what 
Nature  has  taught  us,  and  choose 
a  spot  sheltered  from  sun  and 
wind  as  much  as  possible,  lmt 
otherwise  with  plenty  of  daylight  ; 
and  we  must  also  indulge  them 
with  a  soil  containing  plenty  of 
leaf-mould.  Rocky  slopes  will 
have  taught  us  also  that  some- 
thing in  the  rockerv  line  will  help, 
but  in  making  a  rockery  it  should 
never  be  forgotten  that  the  Ferns 
are  the  main  ornament  of  it,  and 
hence  that  the  rocks,  whether  real 
or  artificial,  should  not  be  mixed 
up  with  shells  and  corals,  or  simi- 
lar things  which  are  entirelv  out 
of  place.  To  start  a  rockery, 
say,  under  a  south  wall,  the 
ground  should  be  well  forked  up, 
and  as  a  foundation  anv  broken 
brick  rubbish  mav  well  be  mixed 
with  the  subsoil  to  drain  it  and 
keep  it  sweet;  if  the  soil  generally 
be  good  crarden  soil,  and  not 
clavev,  it  will  do  as  it  is,  though 
an  addition  of  leaf-mould  is  alwavs 
advantageous.  The  bed  should  he 
made  nearh-  t  foot  higher  than  is 
needed,  as  it  is  sure  to  settle,  and 
the  rocks  or  burrs  should  be  well 
bedded  in  irrep-ularlv,  leaving 
snaces  between  for  nlantin°-  the 
Ferns  suhsecmenfk-.  When  finished, 
water  well  and  let  it  settle  :  then 
Plant  the  Ferns  sinrlv  close  under 
ftie  edp-es  of  the  rocks,  so 
their  crowns  are  fust  level  with 
the  soil,  but  not  covered.  Water 
them  well  in,  and  the  work  is 
done.  Care  must  be  used  in 
planting  so  that  small  "rowers  are 
not  hidden  hv  larger  ones  when 
rTowth  sets  in.  • 

—  Ferns  in  the  House.  — 

Ferns,  like  all  other  plants,  will 
prow  towards  the  Hrfit,  and  ar- 
range their'  fronds  to  catch  as 
much  of  it  as  thev  can,  the  result 
being-  a  verv  graceful  one  :  vet 
innumerable  peonle,  ladies  esneci- 
allv.  who  grow  Ferns  indoors  in 
windows  will  keep  turnine  them 
round  to  face  the  company,  i.e., 
turn  their  backs  to  the  light. 
Now.  as  manv  Ferns  are  practical- 
W  developine  new  fronds  all 
through  the  growing  season,  and 
these  fronds  as  thev  unroll  bend 
towards  the  hVht.  stiffening  as 
thevf  develop,  a  Fern  thus  twist- 
ed and  turned  about  becomes  in 
itself  twisted  and  on!  of  shape, 
and  all  its  native  elegance  is 
snoiled.  The  best  plan  is  to  mark 
the  pot  itself,  and  keen  the  mark 
either  to  hack  or  front  as  the 
case  mav  be.    Much  as  Ferns  like 
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water,  it  is  not  well  to  let  them 
stand  in  saucers  full  of  it.  A  good 
plan  is  to  use  a  large  saucer  and 
insert  a  smaller  one  inside  it  in 
which  the  pot  stands.  The  large 
saucer  can  then  be  kept  filled  and 
will  supply  the  pot,  not  by  soak- 
age,  but  by  percolation  through 
the  smaller  saucer,  a  much  heal- 
thier way.  The  more  light,  but 
not  sun,  the  sturdier  the  Fern  ; 
no  Fern  will  thrive  in  a  dark  cor- 
ner far  away  from  tlie  window, 
and  gas  fumes  are  poison  to  the 
hardiest. 

 +  , 

The  Poppy  Anemone. 

These  plants  are  easily  raised 
Make  the  seed-bed  of  a  fairly 
porous  soil,  and  place  it  in  an 
open  part  of  the  garden.  The  sur- 
face before  sowing  should  be  firm 
and  level  ;  moisten  the  soil  before 
the  seed  is  sown,  which  should  be 
done  broadcast,  the  seed  being 
then  covered  with  a  thin  sprink- 
ling of  sniulv  soil.  After  this  make 
the  bed  smooth,  and  shade  it  from 
the  sun  until  the  seedlings  begin 
to  appear,  when  the  shading  ma- 
terial must  be  removed. 


FURNITURE  ! 

Why  pay  high  prices  ? 

Buv  from  those  who  male*  it  and  sell 
from  workshop  to  public  direct. 

RENOVATIONS  A  SPECIALITY. 

Write,  call,  or  'phone— Central,  2403,  : 

Furniture  Manufacturers. 


Borthwick  Reid  &  Harper, 

GAWLER  PLACE. 
(Between  Flinders  and  Wakefield  Sts.) 
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The  Petunia  and  Its  Culti- 
vation. 

Tli is  is  one  of  our  b*!St  llorist 
flowers,  and  lias  many  points  to  re- 
commend it.  It  is  '.'asi'y  cultivated 
by  amateur  gardeners,  cm  be  had  in 
flower  eight  or  nine  months  of  the 
year,  is  good  for  pot  culture,  has  a 
nice  perfume,  and,  above  all,  it  can  he 
bedded  out  through  our  hottest  sum- 
mers, forming  a  mass  of  rich-  colors 
which  is  rarely  exceeded  py  any 
other  flower. 

—  Hyhridising.  — 

There  is  no  denying  this  is  one  of 
the  most  important  parts  in  the  ~<d- 
tivation  of  florist  flowers,  for  without 
the  aid  of  the  hyhridiser  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  see  flowers 
in  their  best  state  of  perfection.  The 
best  time  to  do  this  is  between  nine 
and  one  on  a  warm  day  as  the  flowers 
have  the  greatest  amount  of  vigor  in 
them  at  that  time.  The  flowers  should 
be  of  nearly  the  same  age;  if  not 
there  is  a  tendency  to  throw  hack  to 
the  original.  The  flower  that  is  to 
be  operated  upon  should  have  the  an- 
thers taken  from  it  before  being 
quite  open,  so  as  to  prevent  self-fer- 
tilization. Some  judgment  is  required 
in  the  selection  of  the  plants,  for  very 
often  a  weak-constituted  plant  pro- 
duces the  best  flowers  (especially 
in  doubles);  his  aim  is  then  to  cross 
on  to  a  robust-growing  kind.  In  the 
matter  of  the  colors  of  flowers  they 
ought  to  be  clean  and  distinct;  also 
even  shapes  should  be  used.  The 
next  thing  is  to  tie  a  piece  of  twine 
round  the  bottom  of  the  flower,  and 
when  the  seed  vessel  has  turned 
brown  the  seed  is  ready  for  gather- 
ing. 

—    Soil.  — 

It  is  well  not  to  have  any  set  rule 
in  the  quantities  of  soils  to  be  used, 
such  as  two-thirds  of  one  kind,  quar- 
ter of  another,  and  so  on.  The  prin- 
cipal thing  is  to  gef  the  body  first, 
which  should  be  composed  chiefly  of 
good  virgin  loam  of  a  sandy  nature, 
using  . some  cow  manure  three  to  four 
years  old,  peat,  plenty  of  sand,  and 
some  burnt  ashes  from  a  rubbish 
heap,  the  whole  to  be  well  mixed. 
Leaf-mould  is  preferable  to  peat,  but 
is  not  always  to  be  had. 

—  Seed  Sowing.  — 

If  for  green  house  culture  the  first 
sowing  should  be  made  in  the  first 
week  of  April,  making  the  soil  much 
lighter  than  used  for' potting.  A  seed 
pan  or  shallow  box  is  best  for  sowing 


in;  well  dram  it,  fill  to  top  with  soil, 
make  surface  firm  and  smooth  by 
pressing  soil  well  down  with  bottom 
of  a  pot,  after  which  put  pan  or  box 
in  some  vessel  up  to  the  brim  in 
water.  When  damp,  sow  seed  and 
barely  cover  with  soil,  then  put  a 
pane  of  glass  over  the  top  and  keep  in 
shade.  When  the  seeds  have  germin- 
ated remove  the  glass  by  degrees,  but 
do  not  allow  the  soil  to  get  dry.  If 
water  is  required  use  a  small  syringe, 
because  this  does  not  allow  the  water 
to  fall  so  heavily  as  to  wash  plants 
out  of  soil. 

—    Potting.  — 

Tn  the  first  place,  the  pots  should 
be  thoroughly  clean.  Dirty  pots  are 
very  often  the  cause  of  plants  becom- 
ing unhealthy.  Good  drainage  is  es- 
sential to  the  plant;  in  fact,  it  is  half 
the  battle  in  growing  any  plant.  First 
place  a  piece  of  concave  pot  over  the 
hole,  then  some  rough  pieces  of  pots 
or  bricks,  and  a  few  smaller  pieces 
over  these,  covering  all  with  some  of 
the  lumps  that  usually  fall  to  the  bot- 
tom of  potting  soil.  Over-potting  is 
to  be  avoided  in  this  and  many  other 
plants,  as  the  soil  is  liable  to  become 
sour  before  the  roots  can  come 
through  the  ball,  so  advise  small 
shifts.  When  the  seedlings  are  fit  to 
handle  place  them  in  two  and  a  half 
inch  pots,  leaving  the  necks  of  plants 
clear  of  soil,  which  should  be  fairly 
dry.  As  soon  as  the  roots  are  show, 
ing  all  round  the  ball  shift  into  four- 
inch  pots,  potting  moderately  firm; 
but  before  doing  this  cut  the  point  of 
central  shoot  out  to  make  them  stool 
or  throw  side-shoots,  and  this  should 
be  continued  until  they  are  in  flower- 
ing pots.  By*  this  means  bushy 
plants  are  obtained.  They  should  be 
kept  close  to  the  glass,  as  otherwise 
they  are  inclined  to  run  leggy.  Plenty 
of  light  and  air  is  essential.  Pot  again 
into  five  and  six-inch  pots,  which  will 
be  large  enough  for  flowering  in  (un- 
less large  specimens  are  wanted). 
When  in  these  pots  the  shoots  should 
be  staked  out  individually,  to  form  a 
well-shaped  plant;  the  sticks  to  be 
thin,  and  kept  out  of  sight  as  much 
as  possible. 

—  Watering  and  Liquid  Manure.  — 
Although  the  Petunia  can  <vith- 
stand  great  drought,  it  likes  moisture 
during  the  summer  months,  also  oc- 
casional supplies  of  liquid  manure, 
more  so  when  confined  in  pots.  Small 
doses,  and  often,  is  better  than  too 
much  at  one  time.  The  best  and  saf- 
est manure  to  make  liquid  from  is 
fresh  cow-yard,  but  change  of  food 
is  as  beneficial  to  plants  as  to  animals. 


Sulphate  of  ammonia  is  a  good  arti- 
ficial manure,  commencing  from  one 
quarter  up  to  one  teaspoonful  to  the 
gallon  of  water;  but  this  must  not  be 
continued  for  any  length  of  time,  say, 
once  a  week  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
then  change  to  soot-water,  cow  man- 
ure, or  Peruvian  guano,  which  should 
be  used  in  a  dry  state,  putting  a  five 
or  six-inch  potful  to  an  ordinary  bar- 
row load  of  fine  soil,  and  applying 
to  the  top  of  pots  after  taking  away 
a  little  of  the  top  soil.  Liquid  manure 
is  not  required  till  the  pots  are  filled 
with  roots. 

—    Cuttings.  — 

The  best  time  to  strike  these  is  in 
spring  or  early  sumer;  the  wood  is 
then  fresh  and  full  of  vigor.  If  small 
side-shoots  connot  be  had,  a  part  of 
the  plant  should  be  cut  back,  and  after 
two  or  three  weeks  the  breaks  will  be 
put  round  the  sides  of  pots  or  pans, 
ready  to  take  off,  when  they  may  be' 
in  very  sandy  soil,  then  cover  with 
from  bright  sunshine,  and  in  about  a 
some  glass,  keep  close  and  shaded 
fortnight  to  three  weeks  they  will  • 
have  rooted;  put  into  two  and  a  half- 
inch  pots,  and  treat  as  seedlings.  Cut- 
tings of  flowering  branches  or  old 
wood  should  never  be  used,  as  these 
will  never  make  good  plants.  Seed- 
lings are  preferable  to  cuttings,  as 
they  are  generally  more  robust  than 
plants  raised  in  this  way.  In  perpetu- 
ating named  or  good  kinds,  cuttings 
ought  to  be  taken  often  during  sum- 
mer months,  so  as  to  have  young 
plants  in  stock.  The  old  ones  some- 
times turn  yellow,  and  are  not  fit  for 
cuttings  if  left  in  pots  through  the 
winter. 

—  Diseases  and  Insect  Pests.  — 

Of  all  the  florist  flowers  the  Petunia 
is  the  least  attacked  by  disease,  and 
this  ought  to  be  considered  another 
point  in  favor  of  its  more  general  cul- 
tivation. It  sometimes  happens  that 
an  old  plant  gets  attacked  by  a  rust 
or  fungus  if  kept  too  wet.  If  we 
had  nothing  more  than  this  to  con- 
tend with,  there  would  be  little  cause 
of  complaint,  but  the  slug,  the  snail, 
and  worse  than  these,  the  sparrow, 
have  the  greatest  liking  for  the  Petu- 
nia. One  remedy  for  the  slug  is  to 
get  some  lime,  and  air-slack  it  before 
using;  put  some  into  a  small  flour- 
bag,  and  shake  over  the  ground, 
about  8  o'clock  in  the  evening.  If  a 
few  particles  of  dust  get  on  the  slug 
it  will  kill  it.  The  surest  way  is  to 
hand-pick  this,  and  the  snail  for  a 
few  nights.  Tn  regard  to  the  sparrow 
nuisance,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
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find  a  remedy.  It  is  only  while  the 
plants  are  young  that  anything  is  to 
be  feared  from  these  pests. 

—  Planting  Out.  — 

July  and  August  is  soon  enough  to 
sow  seed  for  outdoor  planting.  When 
the  seedlings  are  strong  enough  they 
may  be  pricked  out  in  shallow  boxes 
four  inches  apart,  in  sandy  loam,  and 
when  nice  plants,  shift  with  a  ball  of 
soil  to  their  flowering  quarters,  in 
sandy  loam,  enriched  with  rotten  ma- 
nure. Pinch  the  points  of  the  shoots 
out  as  the  plants  grow,  and  mulch 
the  ground  to  keep  the  sun  from 
roots;  also  pick  off  decaying  flowers, 
thereby  inducing  others  to  take  their 
places.  Little  attention  is  now  re- 
quired, except  to  give  water  and  oc- 
casional doses  of  liquid  manure.  Af- 
ter they  have  been  flowering  some 
time,  one  part  of  the  plant  should  be 
cut  back  to  within  six  inches  of  the 
roots,  and  when  the  young  wood  has 
grown  three  or  four  inches  the  other 
part  is  to  be  cut  in  the  same  way; 
by  this  means  the  flowers  are  pro- 
duced on  young  wood  again. 

In  closing  this  paper  it  will  be  no- 
ticed much  stress  is  laid  in  the  mat- 
ter of  hybridising,  and  although  a 
great  deal  has  been  done  by  ama- 
teurs, it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will 
still  continue  to  take  a  greater  in- 
terest in  this  part  of  cultivation.  Not 
only  do  they  raise  their  own  seeds, 
but  look  forward  to  getting  some- 
thing superior  to  the  original;  and  if 
not  successful  there  is  not  the  same 
amount  of  disappointment  as  if  the 
plants  or  seeds  were  bought  else- 
where. Again,  it  is  an  inducement 
to  amateurs  to  love  floriculture,  which 
is  considered  the  most  healthy  of  re- 
creations. There  is  one  other  point, 
and  that  is  never  to  throw  away  the 
smallest  seedlings  in  Petunias  and  a 
great  many  other  florist  flower;,,  as 
they  invariably  turn  out  the  best,  but 
a  great  many  people  would  disregard 
this,  and  choose  large  plants,  thinking 
they  had  more  for  their  money. 
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Soot  and  Its  Uses. 

The  value  of  soot  as  a  manure  in 
the  garden  does  not  seem  to  be  so 
well  known  to  Australian  horticul- 
turists as  it  is  in  England  and  Ame- 
rica. With  us  it  is  otten  thrown 
away  as  of  little  or  no  value,  but  in 
older  countries  it  is  considered  ot 
great  value  in  the  cultivation  of  most 
kinds  ot  fruits  and  vegetables.  On 
analysis  soot  contains  about  43  per 
cent,  of  organic  matter,  in  which  is 
about  5  per  cent,  of  ammonia.  It  is 
to  this  that  its  well-known  effects 
upon  vegetation  are  chiefly  to  be  as- 
cribed. It  also  contains  some  gyp- 
sum and  certain  other  mineral  sub- 
stances, more  or  less  insoluble  in 
water. 

Average  samples  of  the  following 
manures  will  contain  percentages  of 
plant  food  as  under: — As  nitrogen 
2^.72  sulphate  of  ammonia,  10.03 
^  1  blood,  4.75  shoddy,  and  4.14 
soo  .  'ual  to  ammonia  25.16  sulphate 
of  an>  .^.'ia,  12.18  dried  blood,  5.77 
shoddy,  „  ,.  5.03  soot. 

From  some  experiments  made  by 
Johnston  and  Cameron  it  was  found 
that  50  bushels  of  soot  mixed  with 
6  bushels  of  common  salt  produced 
larger  crops  of  carrots  than  24  tons 
of  farmyard  manure  with  24  bushels 
of  ground  bones.  Applications  of 
soot  to  asparagus,  onions,  celery, 
peas,  and  other  vegetables  have  been 
made  with  remarkable  success. 

Few  manures  are  so  eeffctive  for. 
fruit  trees  and  bushes  as  soot,  and  it 
has  been  found  in  practice  that  hardly 
any  manure  colours  fruits,  from 
grapes  to  plums,  so  highly  as  a  con- 
stant and  liberal  dressing  of  soot.  It 
is  a  capital  fertiliser  for  strawberries, 
raspberries,  apples,  pears,  peaches, 
cherries,  apricots,  gooseberries,  and 
currants;  but  soot  should  not  be  used 
for  strawberries,  •raspberries,  or 
grapes  when  these  fruits  are  ripen- 
ing, as  it  will  frequently  impart  a 
disagreeable  flavour. 

It  forms  a  capital  dressing  mixed 
with  leaf-mould  for  poor  lawns  when 
moss  is  prevalent,  or  to  cneket  or 
croquet  grounds,  etc.;  it  shr  . How- 
ever, be  applied  in  damp  or  ram., 
ther,  otherwise  it  tends  to  burn  the 
herbage.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
onions. 

Soot  has  the  power  of  destroying 
slugs  and  keeping  off  insects  and 
other  pests  that  attack  vegetation. 
Insects  and  birds  of  all  kinrls  have 
the  strongest  antipathy  to  soot.  Over- 


head dressings  to  gooseberries  and 
currants  are  excellent  antidotes  for 
caterpillars,  aphides,  birds,  and  other 
pests  in  the  early  spring  and  sum- 
mer. One  of  the  best  remedies  for 
gooseberry  caterpillar  is  to  give  a 
liberal  sprinkling  of  fresh  soot  early 
in  the  morning,  when  the  bushes  are 
damp — two  or  three  handfuls  to  a 
good-sized  bush,  so  as  to  make  it 
quite  black  with  soot.  It  is  of  no 
use  unless  the  operation  is  done  when 
the  bushes  are  damp,  so  that  it  sticks 
on  well.  '  If  it  comes  off  by  rain 
falling  shortly  after  it  must  be  done 
again.  The  soot  acts  as  a  manure  af- 
terwards, causing  the  bushes  to  make 
excellent  wood  for  another  year. 
Dressings  of  soot  and  lime  mixed 
have  long  been  known  to  be  of  ser- 
vice in  checking  turnip  fly  attack,  if 
applied  at  theh  right  time  of  day — 
that  is,  when  the  fly  is  quiet  in  the 
morning  or  evening,  or  in  dull,  damp, 
or  dewy  weather,  rather  than  in  sun- 
shiny time,  when  the  insects  are  very 
active.  A  careful  dusting  with  soot 
is  effective  in  getting  rid  of  aphides 
on  roses. 

 ♦  

Utilisation  of  Wall  Space. 

To  those  lovers  of  flowers  who 
have  but  little  garden  ground  at 
their  disposal,  the  following  novel 
utilisation  of  wall  space  may  be 
interesting.  Along  the  bottom  of 
a  narrow  strip  of  back  garden  in 
the  town  ran  a  bare  brick  wall 
about  10ft.  high.  Some  wire  net- 
ting of  a  pretty  fine  mesh  was 
strained  from  side  to  side  of  the 
garden  at  about  5in.  from  the 
bottom  wall.  The  intervening 
space  was  then  filled  with  good 
garden  mould,  mixed  with  which 
were  seeds  of  vSnapdragon  (Antirr- 
hinum), Wallflower,  Canary  creeper 
(Tropaeolum  canariense),  etc.,  the 
whole  being  well  firmed  down. 
Ferns  and  Ivy  were  subsequently 
introduced  serving  to  hide  the 
netting  and  bind  the  mould  toge- 
ther, and  what  was  once  ten  feet 
of  blank  wall  has  now  become  a 
miniature  garden  in  itself. — Ex- 
change. 

 ♦  ■ 

"  I  beg  pardon,"  said  the  re- 
porter, "  but  are  you  Mr.  Spudde, 
the  potato  king  ?  " 

"Yes,  but  I  don't'  like  that 
term,"  replied  the  magnate  testi- 
ly. "  Oil  kings  and  cattle  kings 
and  the  like  are  so  common.  Call 
me  a  potatonate." 
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Bulbs  in  Fibre. 

The  question  ol  cultivating  bulbs 
in  fibre  is  vi  growing  importance. 
When  once  the  process  is  under- 
stood, it  is  simplicity  itself,  and 
requires  little  attention.  The 
utility  depends  both  upon  the 
potting  material  and  the  advan- 
tage of  having  the  bulbs  in  vases 
without  drainage  holes  in  them, 
as  in  the  case  of  ordinal}  flower 
pots.  Furthermore,  these  vases 
are  not  porous  like  a/n  earthen- 
ware pot,  and  no  water  or  soil 
percolates  through  the  bottom  .  and 
no  moisture  oozes  out  through  the 
surface  to  wet  or  damage  furni- 
,ture  or  table  covers  in  the  draw- 
ing room  or  dining  room,  where 
the  pots  may'  be  kept  when  in 
bloom.  Even  with  the  greatest  of 
care  llower  pots  stood  in  saucers 
soon  rot  table  covers  by  keeping 
them  continually  moist. 

Moss  fibre  has  another  recom- 
mendation, namely,  that  it  is 
light  and  easier  to  obtain  than 
loam,  in  some  districts.  Commence 
the  process  of  potting  by  rubbing 
the  moss  fibre  so  as  to  reduce 
it  to  a  uniform  texture  without 
lumps.  About  81bs.  of  ground 
shell  is  mixed  with  each  bushel  of 
moss  fibre  and  a  few  lumps  of 
charcoal  are  put  in  the  bottom 
of  each  jar  to  absorb  impurities 
and  keep  the  material  sweet. 

When  obtained  the  moss  fibre  is 
dry  and  light,  weighing  about  20 
lbs.  per  bushel,  but  it  should  be 
properly  moistened  before  com- 
mencing to  pot  with  it.  The 
operator  should  pour  about  a  gal- 


lon of  water  on  each  half  bushel 
of  fibre,  using  a  rosed  watering 
pot  so  as  to  distribute  it.  This 
is  allowed  to  soak  in  until  the 
fibre  has  increased  in  bulk  by 
about  one-third  and  feels  just 
nicely  moist  without  any  water 
running  away  from  it  when 
bqueczed  in  the.  hand.  One  gallon 
may  not  be  sullicient,  but  that 
has  to  be  determined  by  the  dis- 
crimination of  the  operator. 

When    the    moss     and  ground 
shell  have  been  thoroughly  mixed 
and  properlv  moistened,  put  a  few 
lumps   of    charcoal  in  the  bottom 
of  tne  vase,  then  1  in.  to  3  in.  of 
iibrc,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
vase,  placing  the  bulbs  on  the  top 
of  this.     After  putting  in  the  bulbs 
the    proper     way    up    the    jar  is 
then  filled  up  nearly    to  the  top 
with  moss  fibre  and  pressed  mode- 
rately firm.     There  is  a  virtue  in 
not    making  it  too  firm,  because 
roots  of  bulbs  are  rather  thick  and 
have  a  difficulty  in    pushing  their 
way  through  the  fibre  if  too  much 
compacted.     The  danger  in  this  is 
sometimes  seen  in  using  ordinary 
compost,    especially  if    the  lower 
layer  of  soil  is  first    pressed  and 
then  the  bulbs  placed  on  the  top. 
A  very  large  number  of  roots  are 
pushed  out,  and  if  the  fibre  is  too 
hard,   the  bulbs    push  themselves 
out  of  the  jars  with  the   fibre  on 
the    top.     Having  used  judgment 
in   this   matter   and    potted  the 
bulbs,  the  treatment  otherwise  is 
pretty    much  the    same    as  with 
ordinary  compost. 

The  next  question  is  what  to  do 
with  the  jars  that  have  been  filled. 
A    very     common    custom,  and 
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equally  common  mistake,  is  to 
place  them  in  a  dark  cupboard  or 
dark,  airless  basement  or  room. 
Bulbs  are  like  other  plants,  they 
uelight  in  a  free  play  ol  air,  and 
light  is  certainly  necessary  as 
soon  as  ever  the  leaves  commence 
to  show  tnemselves,  but  till  this 
has  taken  place  they  will  be  bene- 
lited  by  being  kept  in  a  darkened 
out  airy  position  without  symp- 
tom ol  dampness,  for  such  a  posi- 
tion will  encourage  root  develop- 
ment. U  lien  the  liower  spike  has 
grown  about  an  inch  tne  bulbs 
may  then  be  placed  where  they 
will  get  plenty  ol  light  and  air. 
All  tnat  we  should  impress  upon 
readers  is  that  bulbs  snould  have 
all  the  advantage  of  light  as  soon 
as  they  are  above  the  Libre. 

The  matter  of  watering  will  oiler 
the  most  serious  obstacle    to  be- 
ginners, but  that  is   simple  and 
easdy  surmounted  by  close  atten- 
tion.    Mo  water  will   be  required 
immediately  alter  potting    ii  the 
moss  has  ueen  properly  prepared, 
it  is  alter  growth  nas  commenced 
that  the   cultivator   will  have  to 
pay  strict  attention  to  this.  When 
tne  moss  fibre  is  beginning  to  get 
brown  on  the  top  the  bulbs  should 
be  watered,  giving  them   just  sul- 
licient to  moisten  the  liure  in  each 
vase,     if  the  operator  has  reason 
to  suspect  that  water  is  lodging 
in    the    bottom,    then     the  vases 
snould  be  gone  over  and  each  tilt- 
ed on  its  side  so  as  to    run  out 
the  sup^riluous  water.     The  moss 
hbre  itself,  being  like    a  sponge, 
retains  enough  water  for  all  tne 
needs  of  the  plants,    so    that  no 
superlluous  water  should     oe  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  the  bottom  of 
the  vases,  as  it  interferes  with  the 
proper  work  of  the  roots.  During 
winter  these  vases  will  go  a  week 
easilv     without     attention,  and 
even  then  may  not  be    dry,  but 
the  plant  lover  will  inspect  every 
jar-  at  least  once  a  week,  and  if 
water   is   necessary  it   should  be 
given. 

 ♦  

Hanging  Baskets  for  the 
Greenhouse. 
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asnoqapBqs  ao  asnouuas&o  V 
without  a  few  hanging  baskets 
filled  with  plants  always  presents 
a  somewhat  bare  and  unfurnished 
appearance,  no  matter  how  well 
the  stages  are  filled.  The  first  thing 
to  consider  is  the  baskets,  and 
these  arc  preferablv  made  with 
stout  galvanised  wire  or  hard- 
wood. They  should  be  provided 
with  three  rigid  wires,  1  foot  or 
more  in  length  and  terminating  in 
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a  stout  hook  at  the  top  for  hang- 
ing up  the  basket.  Chains  are 
frequently  employed  instead  of  the 
rigid  wires  advised,  but  these  ar^ 
a  nuisance  when  it  is  desired  to 
take  down  or  hang  up  a  heavy 
basket,  as  a  little  practice  win 
quicKly  prove.  The  basKets  may 
be  of  almost  any  shape  desired, 
but  for  general  purposes  the  simp- 
ler the  design  the  better.  H  ire 
baskets  are  generally  made  bowl- 
shaped  and  wooden  ones  square, 
bmall  boxes  ,  with  virgin  cork 
nailed  on  the  front  and  some  holes 
bored  in  the  bottom  ior  drainage 
make  excellent  receptacles  ior 
hanging  on  walls,  these,  of  course, 
being  drained  and  filled  with  soil 
the  same  as  pots. 

Having  decided  on  our  baskets, 
we  must  now  proceed  to  fine  them. 
Jloss  is  frequently  employed 
tnis  purpose,  but,  as  it  iorms  an 
excellent  reiuge  lor  slugs  ana 
otner  pests,  its  use  is  not  adviseu. 
Where  peat  is  not  available, 
good  fibrous  turves  make  an  ex- 
good  fibrous  peat  make  an  ex- 
cellent substitute,  these  being  used 
when  the  grass  is  just  dead  or  in 
a  partially  decayed  state.  The 
general  soil  must  next  be  con- 
sidered, and,  although  a  lew  spe- 
cial piants  may  need  a  particular 
mixture,  the  ordinary  run  ol 
greennouse  subjects  will  tnrive  in 
ine  loiiowing  :  v  ery  nurous  loam 
two  parts,  peat  or  ua^y  leal-son 
one  part,  well-decayed  haky  man- 
ure nail  a  part,  anu  sand  hah  a 
part,  .full  the  loam  and  peat  to 
pieces  with  the  hands,  leaving 
rmany  pieces  as  large  as  nens  eggs 
Sand  making  none  smaller  tuan 
Walnuts.  if  some  small  pieces 
oi  charcoal  be  incorporated  '  so 
much  the  better,  and  the  whole 
must  be  thoroughly  mixed  before 
using. 

We  now  proceed  to  fill  the 
baskes  with  the  plant  or  plants  to 
be  used.  Generally  speaKing,  one 
kind  of  plant  to  a  basket  is  pre- 
ferable, mixed  baskets  seldom  pre- 
senting a  pleasing  appearance.  11 
it  is  desired  to  clothe  the  sides  oi 
the  basket  as  well  as  the  top, 
•mall  plants  may  have  their  roots 
pushed  through  the  wires  or  wood 
at  the  sides,  but  this  is  not  need- 
ed with  creeping  or  naturally 
pendent  plants  ;  it  also  a  nu  sance 
when  one  wishes  to  turn  the 
plant  out  of  the  basket.  How- 
ever, this  is  a  point  that  must  be 
decided  by  individual  taste.  Hav- 
ing selei  ted  our  plant  for  the 
basket,  it  must  be  turned  out  ol 
its  pot,  .ill  drainage  and  sour  soil 
removed  from  the  base  and  top  of 
the  ball  of  soil   and    roots,  and 


some  of  the  side  roots  gently 
loosened  with ,  a  pointed  stick. 
This  done  place  it  in  the  centre 
oi  the,  basket  if  one  plant  onij  is 
to  be  used,  taking  care  that  the 
top  of  the  ball  is  at  least  i  inch 
below  the  top  of  the  basket, 
fhen  work  the  soil  well  rounu  it 
with  the  liagers,  making  uie  wnoie 
moderately  hrm  as  the  work  pro- 
ceeds. 

During  hot  weather  an  abund- 
ance oi  water  will  be  neeued,  and 
at  least  twice  a  weeiv  the  baskets 
should  be  taken  down  and  tho- 
roughly soared  in  a  tub  of  water 
to  which  a  little  fertiliser  has 
added.  The  work  of  filling  me 
oasKets,  especial! v  vvnere  a  pendu- 
lous plant  is  bemg  used,  will  be 
greatly  facilitated  if  the  basket  is 
hung  up  at  a  convenient  height  , 
ior  smaller  and  more  erect  plants 
stand  the  wire  basKets  in  a  large 
pot  or  pan  and  the  nat-bottomed 
wooden  ones  on  the  potting  table. 

 *  

Style  in  the  Garden. 

It  is  just  as  well  to  know  ex- 
actly what  we  want  to  achieve 
when  we  take  up  the  gardening 
hobby.  The  amateur  does  not 
realise  quite  so  read  ly  as  he 
might  that  it  is  not  a  difficult 
thing  to  secure  a  delightful  style 
and  character  in  his  garden  if  he 
will  but  work  on  the  preconceived 
idea  he  has  formed  as  to  what 
he  wants.  Thus  old-fashioned  gar- 
dens delight  him,  and  he  decides 
he  will  have  an  old-fashioned  gar- 
den for  himself  ;  but  to  secure  it 
he  must  keep  the  idea  in  view  in 
every  operation  he  performs.  He 
must  know  the  characteristics  of 
an  old-fashioned  garden,  the  man- 
ner of  planting,  the  setting  most 
suitable.  Again,  it  mav  be  simply 
a  modern  villa  garden  he  wishes 
to  have,  and  he  should  set  himself 


to  study  what  constitutes  the  best 
sort  of  modern  villa  garden. 

1  should  like  to  add  a  few  fur- 
ther remarks  on  the  style  of  gar- 
dening 1  first  mentioned— the  old- 
fashioned  garden — because  it  is 
such  a  general  favourite.  Of 
course  this  garden  is  easier  to 
make  when  it  surrounds  a  house 
that  is  likewise  "  old-fashioned," 
as  the  harmony,  congruity  and 
sense  of  absolute  suitability  will 
then  be  complete.  In  a  beautiful 
old-fashioned  garden  1  have  in  my 
mind  there  is  not  a  bit  of  formal 
bedding.  h,very  border  and  every 
bed  (and  the  beds  are  many)  are 
planted  with  a  fane  selection  of 
hardy  perennials,  so  that  there  is 
a  grand  blaze  of  colour  and  no 
formality.  These  beds  oi  mixed 
perennials  have  a  charm  that  is 
distinct  and  different  from  the 
charm  of  the  more  regularly 
planted  border. — E.  J.  B. 

 ♦  

Garden  Scrapers. 

In  gardens  of  all  kinds  there  is 
often  a  lack  of  those  useful 
things,  garden  scrapers.  These 
should  be  distributed  freely  over 
the  garden  at  the  end  of  borders, 
beds  or  at  points  where  one  is 
to  reach  the  gravel  walks,  so  that 
one  will  not  carry  the  soil  and 
weeds  on  to  the  walk.  Anything 
might  do  for  this  purpose.  A 
good  way  is  to  get  two  stout 
pieces  of  wood,  say  2%  feet  long 
and  3in.  thick,  and  drive  these  1 8 
inches  into  the  ground,  15  inches 
apart,  wherever  they  are  required. 
Get  a  saw  and  cut  a  small  notch 
on  the  top  of  each  post  in  the 
centre.  Then  get  old  pieces  of 
iron  or  scythe  blades  and  fix 
these  into  these  notches.  This  is  a 
simple  operation,  and  provides  a 
useful  and  effectual  scraper.— Ex- 
change. 
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Notes  for  February. 

February  is  the  shortest  month, 
and  it  should  be  a  busy  one  with  those 
who  cultivate  kitchen  gardens,  as  well 
as  with  those  who  grow  fruits.  Seed 
beds  must  be  prepared,  and  some 
small  lots  of  certain  seeds  must  be 
sown,  whilst  the  whole  of  the  vacant 
land  should  be  manured,  dug,  and 
prepared  for  reception  of  the  main 
crops  of  vegetables.  By  thoroughly 
preparing  the  land  and  watering  it,  if 
possible,  before  the  crops  are  forward 
enough  to  be  planted  out,  or  before 
they  are  sown,  all  the  seeds  of  weeds 
and  earlier  plants  will  come  up,  and 
the  young  plants  can  be  buried.  This 
will  save  a  deal  of  weeding  when  the 
crops  are  just  put  in. 

Keep  the  Tools  in  Order.. — The 
successful  gardener  always  has  clean, 
bright,  and  sharp  tools.  The  spade 
and  hoe  will  do  double  work,  and  bet- 
ter, too,  if  kept  sharp.  The  rake 
should  not  have  teeth  bent  into 
hooks,  nor  should  the  points  of  the 
tines  be  like  the  ends  of  mop  han- 
dles. The  bent  fork  is  a  most  use- 
ful implement  in  the  orchard  or  gar- 
den. 

Pumpkins,  &c. — The  vines  or  run- 
ners of  pumpkins,  cucumbers, 
squashes,  and  melons  should  not  be 
lifted  or  shifted.  To  prevent  the 
wind  blowing  them  about,  stick  in 
some  pegs.  Maize  and  pumpkins  are 
sometimes  planted  together  to  pro- 
tect the  latter  from  the  wind.  The 
roots  reach  underground  as  far  as 
the  runners  reach  on  the  surface, 
therefore  do  not  dig  within  a  radius 
that  could  be  reached  by  the  runners 
in  any  direction.  If  the  lateral 
shoots  are  too  rampant,  pinch  off  the 
points,  but  allow  them  three  or  four 
good  leaves  between  the  fruit  and  the 
end  of  each  shoot.  Do  not  use  hard 
or  brackish  water. 

Sow  seeds  of  broccoli,  cabbage, 
cauliflower,  sprouts,  kale,  &c,  in  nur- 
sery beds.  Plants  raised  upon  the 
plains  w'll  thrive  much  better  than 
those  raised  amongst  the  hills.  The 
soil  must  be  sandy,  deep,  and  rich, 
and  the  seeds  should  be  sown  thinly 
in  order  to  ge.t  strong  plants  with 
plenty  of  roots.'  Manure  and  dig  the 
land  at  once,  if  vacant,  for  the  plants 
later  on. 

Beans. — For  the  sake  of  experi- 
ment sow  a  few  beans  in  rich,  deep, 


sandy  soil.  Water  the  plants  well 
when  they  appear,  but  never  give 
more  than  the  soil  will'  hold  in  sus- 
pension. 

Carrots  and  Parsnips. — Although 
the  main  crops  should  not  be  sown 
until  April  or  May,  a  few  early  lots 
may  be  put  in  now  for  a  chance  crop 
and  the  land  should  at  once  be  got 
ready  for  the  May  sowings  Dig  the 
ground  deeply,  and  pulverise  it  to 
the  bottom.  If  any  manure  is  to 
be  applied,  put  the  chief  part  deeply 
down  and  mix  very  old  stuff  with  the 
upper  soil.  One  ounce  of  seed  will 
sow  a  row  of  50  ft.  The  bed  should 
be  levelled  and  watered  for  three 
weeks  to  germinate  all  the  seeds  of 
weeds,  which  then  can  be  dug  under. 
Seeds  sown  now  will  need  to  be 
watered  regularly. 

Salad  Plants. — Sow  small  beds  of 
salad  plants  and  prepare  ground  for 
larger  sowings  next  month.  If  let- 
tuces are  kept  regularly  watered  they 
will  do  very  well.  The  beds  should 
be  deep,  rich,  and  light.  The  various 
seeds  do  best  when  sown  thinly  in 
drills,  because  the  hoe  can  be  used 
to  lighten  up  the  soil,  and  it  is  easier 
to  weed  such  beds. 

Stir  the  Surface. — The  surface  must 
be  fine  and  loose,  to  let  in  air  and 
moisture  from  the  air.  Mulch  of  an 
inch  deep  of  short  litter  will  greatly 
help  to  keep  the  plants  vigorous.  If 
the  soil  is  compact  the  moisture  will 
all  escape,  the  ground  will  become 
hot  and  dry,  and  the  roots  will  suf- 
fer so  much  that  the  plants  cannot 
thrive.  But  in  hoeing  great  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  go  deep  enough 
to  injure  the  fine  roots  which  ramify 
near  the  surface. 

Onions  and  potatoes  are  easily 
bruised  in  harvesting,  and  then  they 
quickly  decay  and  spoil  others.  Di- 
rectly they  are  taken  up  they  should 
be  carefully  removed  to  a  cool,  shady 
place,  else  the  sun  will  roast  them, 
and  they  will  spoil.  Potatoes  will 
escape  the  moth  if  they  are  covered 
with  sand.  Onions  should  be  strung 
up  or  spread  in  thin  layers  in  a  cool, 
dry  shed,  kept  dark  if  possible. 

Sow  swedes  and  turnips  in  small 
Jots  for  early  crops.  Sow  in  drills 
18  inches  apart  and  thinly,  as  the 
plants  must  be  6  in.  apart  to  make 
bulbs.  One  quarter  ounce  of  seed 
will  sow  a  row  50  ft.  long. 


Plant  potatoes  where  the  soil  is 
not  too  dry;  water  them  wherever 
possible.  Plants  should  stand  30  in. 
by  12  apart,  and  setts  should  be  put 
in  4  in.  deep.  The  setts,  if  cut,  should 
be  planted  eye  downwards,  and 
should  be  pressed  down  upon  the 
loose  soil,  then  covered  up.  If  the 
land  can  be  mulched  it  will  be  all  the 
better.  Manure  may  be  buried  be- 
lcw  the  setts  and  covered  with  an 
inch  of  linely-pulverised  soil.  It  is 
well  to  have  but  one  or  two  steins 
come  up  from  each  sett,  as  the  pota- 
toes are  apt  to  be  very  small  and 
numerous  when  there  are  many 
steins. 

Peas  and  Beans. — Sow  a  few  rows 
of  broad  beans  and  peas  towards  the 
ci.d  of  the  month  for  early  results.1 
The  ma.  11  crop  may  be  sown  a 
month  later.  Peas — One  pint  of  peas| 
is  ample  to  sow  two  rows  of  25  ft  J 
length.  The  very  early  dwarf  sorjj 
should  be  sown  about  half  an  inch] 
deep,  and  the  soil  should  be  gentljj 
trodden  after  sowing.  Then  watefl 
the  rows  freely  and  watch  for  tha 
plants  coming  up.  Put  in  sticks  al 
once  and  wind  fine  black  cotton  tfl 
and  fro  amongst  the  sticks  to  keen 
out  the  sparrows.  The  rows  shpulJ 
be  30  in.  apart,  and  the  peas  should 
be  3  or  4  in.  apart.  Most  peoplq 
sow  peas  too  closely. 

Sow  celery  seed  about  one-quarter 
inch  deep  on  rich  sandy  soil.    The  I 
surface  must    be    quite    level  and! 
smooth,  and  the  seeds    should  bti> 
sown  thinly  in  lines,  so  as  to  facili*; 
tate  weeding  and   subsequent  trans-, 
plantation.      One-sixth  of  an  ounce 
of  seed  will  produce  enough  plants 
for  50  ft.  in  length  of  row. 

 #  

Messrs  King  &  Co.,  advise  that  they 
have  just  received  from  the  Zinc 
Corporation  Ltd.,  at  Broken  Hill,  an 
order  for  one  ton  of  their  Hoofing 
Paint  —  "  King's  Compo."  This  is 
probably  one  of  the  largest  orders  'of 
the  kind  ever  placed  in  Australia,  and 
i|t  shows  what  remarkable  progress 
this  wonderful  refrigerating  paint  has 
made  in  the  two  years  since  it  was 
introduced  into  South  Australia. 
"King's  Compo"  has  also  been  used 
by  the  S.  A.  Public  Works  Dept.  on 
the  roofs  of  ParJiamenti  House,  end 
many  of  the  State  schools  and  Public 
Buildings  throughout  the  State.  It 
is  made  up  in  12  and  48  lb.  tins,  and 
is  obtainable  from  all  hardware  and 
color  merchants,  or  from  Messrs.  King 
and  Co.,  at  Marlborough  Chambers,' 
Waymouth  St.,  Adelaide,  who  will  be 
pleased  to  supply  full  particulars  on 
application. 
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Fumigation   for  the   Destruction  of 
Scale  Insects. 


By  A.  A.  Hammond,  Orchard  Super- 
vise^ in  the  Journal  of  Agriculture, 
Victoria. 

For  many  years  the  B«d  Scale 
(Aspidiotus  Coccineus;  was  known  i0 
be  present  in  the  DoneasUer  district. 
When  first  noted,  only  a  few  trees 
in  one  large  plantation  were  infected. 
For  a  long  t  une,  the  scale  made  no 
headway,  and  consequently  growers 
took  but  little  notice  of  its  presence. 
About  five  years  ago,  however,  the 
pest  began  to  multiply  and  spread  to 
an  alarming  extent,  notwithstanding 
that  every  efiort  was  made  to  des- 
troy it  by  spraying.  Emulsions  of 
kerosene,  crude  petroleum  and  red 
oil  were  used,  as  well  as  several 
patent  spraying  mixtures  ;  but  it  was 
found  that,  although  spraying  checked 
the  pest  for  a  time,  it  soon  became 
as  bad  or  worse  than  ever,  and 
continued  to  spread.  Xo  matter 
how  carefully  spraying  is  done,  only 
about  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  scale 
is  destroyed  on  evergreen  trees,  be- 
cause it  is  practically  impossible  to 
spray  the  underside  of  every  leaf  and 
fruit. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  state  that 
the    red  oil  emulsion.  1  in  30,  pro- 


perly prepared,  gave  the  best  results. 
Scaleeide  also  gave  fair  results,  but 
is  more  expensive  than  fumigation,  to 
be  equally  effective. 

In  1909,  soon  after  1  had  taken 
charge  of  the  Doncaster  district,  the 
lied  Scale  was  found  in  most  of  the 
citrus  plantations.  ike  Olive  Scale 
was  also  causing  a  good  deal  of 
trouble. 

When  it  was  demonstrated  to  the 
Doncaster  growers  that  iuniigation 
u  as  a  thoroughly  effective  means  of 
destroying  scale  insects,  and  the  coat, 
in  the  long  run,  less  than  spraying, 
the  leading  citrus-growers  adopted  it. 

To  Mr.  Ferdinand  Finger  is  due  the 
credit  of  being  the  first  in  the  Don- 
caster district  to  demonstrate  the'et- 
iiciency  and  practicability  of  fumiga- 
tion. Air.  linger  had.  five  sheets 
made  from  strong  unbleached  calico 
selected  by  me.  1  supervised  and 
assisted  in  the  fumigation  of  several 
orange  and  lemon  trees,  on  March 
26th,  19U9.  These  trees  were  infected 
with  lied  Scale,  and,  on  examining 
the  trees  a  few  days  later,  all  the 
scale  were  found  to  be  dead.  The 
charge  used  was  1  ounce  each  of 
cyanide  and  sulphuric  acid  to  every 
180  cubic  feet  of  enclosed  space.  Mr. 
Finger  and  his  son  continued  the 
iuniigation  at  intervals  during  April 
and  May.  The  Bed  Scale,  on  all 
trees  treated,  was  destroyed  ;  but  the 
charge  was  insuliicient  to  kill  Olive 
bcale  fumigated  early  in  May.  In  all 
subsequent  demonstrations,  1  ounce 
each  of  cyanide  and  sulphuric  acid 
to  100  cubic  feet  was  used,  and  was 
found  to  be  effective  against  both  the 
lied  and  the  Olive  Scales,  as  well  as 
the  eggs  of  the  latter.  It  is  inad- 
visable, however,  to  use  the  stronger 
charge  when  treating  orange  trees, 
unless  they  are  treated  on  cloudy 
days,  or  at  night,  as  they  are  much 
more  susceptible  to  injury  than 
lemons  or  mandarins. 

The  value  of  fumigation  was  further 
demonstrated  in  July  1900.  In  the 
latter  end  of  June  of  that  year,  1 
discovered  the  San  Jose  Scale  in  a 
Doncaster  orchard. 

As  this  dreaded  pest  had  not  previ- 
ously been  found  in  the  district,  and 
was  confined  to  one  orchard,  it  was 
decided  to  have  the  infected  trees 
fumigated. 

The  work  was  carried  out  in  July. 
One  ounce  each  of  cyanide  and  acid 
to  120  cubic  feet  was  used,  i.e.,  about 
a  quarter  stronger  than  that  used  on 
evergreen  trees.  The  scale  was  com- 
pletely stamped  out.  It  is  now  nearly 
three  years  since  the  trees  were 
treated,  and,  although  a  careful  in- 
spection of  the  orchard  where  the  out- 
break occurred  has  been  frequently 
made,  no  trace  of  the  scale  could  be 
found. 

Fuimigation  for  Woolly  Aphis  was 
also  tried  in  Mr.  Finger's  orchard  in 


May,  1909.  A  charge  of  the  same 
strength  as  that  used  for  citrus  treea 
was  given.  On  examining  the  ireus 
a  month  later,  live  aphis  were  found1 
in  the  knots  and  excrescences,  though 
examination  immediately  after  treat- 
ment revealed  no  living  aphis.  Th*se 
were,  no  doubt,  protected  in  the  in- 
terstices of  the  bark  from  the  action 
of  the  gas. 

—  Fumigation  Outfit.  — 
Sheets,  either  octagonal  or  square, 

made  of  strong  olosiely  woven  un- 
bleached calico,  are  recommended.  The 
octagonal  sheets  require  less  material 
to  cover  a  tree  of  a  given  size  than 
a  square  sheet,  but  there  is  more 
trouble  in  making  them  up,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  square  sheets  are  more 
favored.  A  tree  13  feet  high  can  be 
covered  by  a  sheet  36ft.  square,  and  ons 
11  feet  high  by  a  30-ft.  square  sheet. 
It  requires  72  yards  of  calico,  double 
width,  to  make  the  former,  and1  50 
yards  the  latter.  The  cost  'of  the 
calico  is  about  1/3  per  yard.  Before 
making  up  the  sheets,  growers  should 
measure  the  height  of  their  trees,  and 
the  height,  multiplied  by  2$  gives, 
roughly,  the  size  of  the  sheets  re- 
quired. 

Loops  of  rope  or  rings  should  be 
attached  to  two  sides  of  the  sheet, 
about  15  feet  apart,  and  equal  dis. 
tances  from  the  corners.  These  are 
required  in  which  to  insert  the  poles 
when  placing  the  sheet  over  the  tree. 

—  Chemicals  .Required.  — 
Cyanide    of     potassium     (the  best 

uyj  and  sulphurio  acid,  are  the 
chemicals  used  for  generating  the 
gas.  Both  are  sold  by  avoirdupois 
weight,  but  the  quantities  given  in 
the  fumigation  table  are  ounces 
avoirdupois  and  fiuid  ounces  respec- 
tively. 

This  has  to  be  taken  into  account 
when  ordering  the  chemicals.  There 
are  but  9  fiuid  ounces  of  sulphuric 
acid  in  lib.  avoirdupois,  so,  in  order- 
ing, it  is  required  to  get  16  lbs.  of 
acid  for  every  9  lbs.  of  cyanide.  The 
cost  of  the  cyanide  is  9d.  to  lOd.  per 
lb.,  and  sulphuric  acid  l£d.  per  lb. 
The  cost  of  a  charge  for  a  tree  11 
feet  high  by  11  feet  in  diameter  is 
about  4d. 

A  pair  of  scales  is  required  to  weigh 
the  cyanide,  and  a  measuring  glass 
for  the  sulphuric  acid  and  water. 
The  scales  should  be  accurate  and 
in  good  order. 

—  Placing  Sheets  over  Trees, 
Charging,  Etc.  — 

Two  light  strong  poltes  12  to  15 
feet  long,  according  to  the  height 
of  the  trees,  are  required.  These 
should  be  pointed  at  one  end,  and 
have  a  fork  at  the  other. 

The  forked  end  is  wanted  to  insert 
in  the  loop  or  ring  attached  to  the 
sheet;  and  the  pointed  end  prevents 
the  poles  from  slipping  on  the  ground. 

Two  men  can  with  these  easily 
raise  the  sheet  and  draw  it  over 
the  tree.  The  operators  should,  if 
there  is  a  breeze,  work  towards  it, 
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when  the  sheet  will  float  over  the 
tree  without  dangor  of  being  dam- 
aged. The  she.  t  should  be  sullicient- 
ly  large  to  allow  of  a  foot  or  so  to 
lie  on  the  ground  all  round  the  tree. 
Soil  is  then  thrown  over  thi«  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  gas,  except  a  few 
feet,  which  is  left  for  the  'purpose 
of  placing  in  the  charge. 

When  branches  of  the  tree  lie  on  the 
ground,  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
cover  thezn  up  when  tucking  the  sheet 
around  the  tree,  otherwise,  scale  oc- 
curring on  these  parts  will  not  be- 
desfcroyed,  owing  to  the  protect  on  af- 
forded by  the  tent  and  soil. 

To  ascertain  the  charge  required, 
measure  the  height    and   diameter  of 
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the  tree  after  the  sheet  is  on.  A 
rod  marked  plainly  oil  in  feet  is  used 
for  this  purpose. 

Should  the  tree  be  very  irregular  iu 
shape,  it  is  advisable  to  take  the 
diameter  two  ways,  and  then  take 
the  mean  diameter.  This  also  ap- 
plies in  measuring  the  height.  It  is 
usually  sufficient  to  take  the  extreme 
height  and  diameter,  but  when  the 
margin  of  safety  is  small,  as  is  the 
case  when  treating .  orange  trees  in 
the  day  time,  particularly  large  ones, 
a  good  deal  must  always  be  left  to 
the  judgment  of  the  operator. 

After  the  height  and  diameter  have 
been  taken,  a  reference  to  the  fumi- 


gation table  will  show  the  charge 
required. 

in  preparing  the  churge,  the  water 
is  first  placed  in  an  enamel  or 
earohonware  vessel  large  enough  to 
hold  the  liquid  without i  danger  of 
boiling  over.  The  sulphuric  acid  is 
then  slowly  added  to  the  water, 
and  the  vessel  placed  well  under  the 
tree.  When  all  is  ready,  and  the 
tent  closed  down,  with  the  except  on 
ol  the  place  where  the  charge  is  put 
in,  the  cyanide  is  dropped  gently 
into  the  vessel. 

The  operator  should  not  put  his 
head  inside  the  tent  when  placing  the 
cyaniUe  in  the  acid,  as  the  fumes  are 
very  deadly.  As  soon  as  the  cyanide 
is  dropped  in,  the  sheet  should  be 
quicitly  closed  down  and  covered. 
The  shet-'t  should  be  left  on  for  45 
minutes. 

As  a  certain  amount  of  gas  escapes 
through  the  sheeM,  it  is  advisable 
when  fumigating  for  the  operators  to 
work  towards  the  wind,  so  that  the 
gas  fumes  are  blown  away  from  them. 

It  is  loadvisablie  to  fumigate  when 
it  is  very  windy,  or  when  the  sun 
is  hot.  There  is  also  a  danger  of 
burning  if  the  foliage  is  wet. 

—  Time  for  Fumigation,  f— 

The  best  time  to  fumigate  is  in 
March.  1  have  found  that  both  the 
Jtled  and  Olive  Scales  are  much  more 
easily  destroyed  at  this  time  of  the 
year  than  when  the  cold  weather  sets 
in.  This  applies  particularly  to  the 
Olive  Scale,  as  in  March  and  early 
April  the  majority  of  the  scales  are 
young  and  easily  destroyed.  The 
fol  age,  too,  at  this  season  is 
tougher,  and  not  so  liable  to  injury. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  Spring  and 
early  Summer,  the  foliage  is  tender, 
the  insects  more  difficult  to  destroy, 
and  if  a  few  escape  destruction,  they 
multiply  during  the  late  'Summer  and 
Autumn.  The  Bed  Scale  can  be 
effectively  treated  in  Winter,  but  the 
ground  is  then  sloppy,  and  the  wea- 
ther usually  unfavorable. 

Another  objection  to  winter  treat- 
ment is  that,  although  the  scale  on 
the  fruit  is  killed,  it  will  not  fall  off, 
whereas,  if  done  in  early  Autumn,  the 
expanding  fruit  throws  it  off  before 
picking  time.  * 

The  tables  which  have  been  pre- 
pared will  probably  be  sufficient  for 
all  'requirements,  but  the  required 
charge  for  larger  trees  will  be  found 
by  squaring  the  diameter,  multiplying 
by  eleven-fourteenths'  then  by  eight- 
tenths  of  the  height,  and  dividing  by 
160  for  the  stronger  charge  as  given 
in  No.  1  table,  or  by  180  as  given  in 
No.  2  table.  For  example,  if  a  tree 
is  20  feet  high  by  18  feet  in  diameter, 
the  formula  is  18  x  18  ll/14th  by 
20  x  9/ 10th  x  1 /160th,  equals  28  2-3 
nearly.  The  charge  therefore  is  28  2-3 
ounces  of  cyanide,  29  ounces  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  87  ounces  of  water. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  one  -  third  oz. 
weights  are  often  required  in  we,gh- 
ing  the  cyanide.  As  these  an;  not 
always    obtainable,  a    penny    oan  be 
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used,  which  weighs  exactly  one-third 
ounce. 

Observation  of  the  result  of  fumi- 
gating trees  varying  considerably  in 
size,  show  that  small  trees  are  rarely 
overcharged,  whilst  with  large  trees 
this  often  happens  when  the  margin 
of  safety  is  small.  Great  care,  there- 
fore, must  be  taken  with  'the  mea- 
surements in  treating  large  trees,  es- 
pecially oranges,  during  the  day. 

It  has  been  noted  that,  when  the 
sheet  has  been  taken  oti  a  small  tree 
after  being  on  ior  45  minutes,  the 
odour  of  the  gas  has  been  scarcely 
perceptible ;  whereas,  in  the  case  of 
large  trees,  the  odour  of  the  gas 
was  strong. 

Ihe  reason  of  this  is  that  the  area 
of  the  sheet  enveloping  a  large  tree 
is,  in  relation  to  the  space  enclosed, 
less  than  the  area  of  the  sheet  en- 
closing a  small  tree.  As  there  is  an 
escape  of  gas  through  the  undressed 
calico,  the  wastage  of  gas  is  relative, 
ly  greater  in  small  than  in  large 
trees. 

In  fumigating  deciduous  trees  dur- 
ing winter  for  San  Jose  Scale,  a 
charge  one  quarter  stronger  is  neces- 
sary. This  is  found  by  multiplying 
the  quantity  oi  cyanide  given  in  .\o. 
1  table  'by  4,  and  dividing  by  3. 
Sulphur  c  acid  and  water  are  in- 
creased proportionately.  The  cyanide 
should  always  be  carefully  weighed, 
and  the  exact  charge  given.  A  little 
more  than  the  prescribed  quantity  of 
sulphuric  acid  can  be  given  without 
harm,  and  this  is  done  when  small 
fractions  are  involved. 

Cyanide  is  a  deadly  poison,  and 
should  be  handled  with  great  care. 
It  should  be  kept  in  a  secure  place, 
and  air- tight,  when  not  in  use. 
Sulphuric  acid  is  dangerous  also,  and 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  allow  it 
to  rome  in  contact  with  the  clothing 
or  the  sheets.  After  handling  the 
acid  bottle,  the  operator  should  wipe 
or  rinse  his  hands  before  touching  the 
sheets. 

When  breaking  the  cyanide,  which 
is  in  lumps,  be  careful  than  none  gels 
into  the  eyes. 

Always  place  the  water  in  the  vessel 
first,  then  slowly  add  the  acid.  When 
the  vessel  is  in  position  under  the 
sheet,  gently  drop  the  cyanide  in. 
Hold  the  breath  till  the  tent  is  closed 
down.  Should1  the  cyanide  be  very 
fine,  it  should  be  wrapped  in  paper, 
and  paper  and  all  put  in.  This  pre 
vents  the  too  rapid  generation  of  the 
gas.  When  large  charges  are  given, 
|t  is  advisable  to  place  a  board  a 
lew  inches  above  the  generator  for 
the  purpose  of  spreading  the  gas. 
The  foliage  immediately  above  the 
generator  is  sometimes  damaged"  when 
this  is  not  done. 

Avoid  treating  orange  trees  on  a 
warm  sunny  day,  and  never  fumi- 
gate when  the  foliage  is  wet.  Always 
dry  the  sheets  well  before  storing 
there  away.  Fumigation  can  be  done 
at  any  time  of  the  year,  but  is  safer 
and  more  effective  in  autumn. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  fumigation 
far  superseding  spraying    as    a  means 


of  destroying  the  scale  in  citrus  trees. 
It  is,  in  the  long  run,  cheaper  than 
spraying,  and  is  thoroughly  effective 
ii  properly  done.  Trees  are  invigor- 
ated by  fumigation,  but  cont  nual 
-praying  injures  them,  more  or  less. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  San  Jose 
was  stamped  ou't  in  the  Doncaster 
district  by  fumigation.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  Red  Scale  could  not 
also  be  stamped  out  ii  the  fumigation 
is  as  carefully  and  as  thoroughly 
carried  out. 

Reinfection  is  often  caused  through 
leaving  a  few  trees  in  the  plantation 
which  were  thought  to  be  clean.  It 
should  be  remembered,  also,  that  pear 
trees  will  harbor  both  the  Red  and 
the  Olive  Scales,  and  these  should, 
when  growing  near  citrus  trees,  be 
either  fumigated  or  well  sprayed  with 
red  oil,  1  in  25,  in  the  winter. 


Citrus  trees  have  been  reinfected 
through  neglect  ng  to  treat  infected 
pear  trees  which  were  growing  among 
them. 

Herewith,  the  opinions  and  exper  - 
ences  of  the  leading  citrus-growers  of 
the  Doncaster  district,  who  have 
adopted  fumigation  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  scale  insects  in  citrus  trees, 
are  given  : — 

C.  Gill  writes  : — "  Besides  getting 
rid  of  the  scale,  it  improved  the  .trees, 
also  the  fruit  was  far  superior,  com- 
manding a  better  price  on  the  mar- 
ket, and  a  readier  sale.  I  may  state 
that  1  am  not  quite  free  from  it  yet  ; 
but  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the  fumi- 
gation. I  discovered  that  some  of 
the  branches  that  were  on  the 
ground  got  covered  up  with  the  dirt 
when  pack  ng  round  the  tent  ;  there- 
fore, the  fumes  did  not  get  at  them. 
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I  may  state  that  one  tree  in  the 
badly  nll'ected  purt  got  missed,  and 
it  was  marvellous  uhe  difference  in 
that  tree  and  the  ones  around  it." 

Mr.  Wm.  ltieschieck,  Doneaster, 
writes  :—"  1  found  the  fumigation 
tables,  which  you  supplied  me  with, 
quit*  satisfactory.  The  '  No.  1  ' 
table  was  quite  right  for  lemons, 
destroying  both  the  Olive  and  the 
Ked  Scale.  1  tried  the  '  JMo.  1  '  table 
for  oranges  in  the  day  time,  but 
found  it  too  strong.  The  '  No.  2  ' 
table,  however,  d  d  no  harm,  and  was, 
as  far  as  1  can  see,  effective.  A  lad 
and  myself  did  60  trees  per  day  com- 
fortably, using  live  sheets.  The 
largest  sheet  used  was  30  feet  by  30 
feet,  which  will  cover  a  tree  12  feefi 
high  by  14  feet  in  diameter.  And  now 
accept1  my  best  thanks  for  helping 
me  with  the  fumigation,  as  1  knew 
nothing  about  it  at  the  start." 


Other  orchardists  have  written  in 
appreciation  of  fumigation,  as  carried 
out  under  instruction  from  the  De- 
partment. 


Gathering  Fruit. 

During  the  operation  of  gathering 
fruit  great  care  should  be  taken  to 
preserve  the  trees  from  injury  as  far 
as  possible,  writes  a  correspondent. 
I  well  remember  some  years  ago  be- 
ing told  by  an  old  grower,  not  to 
gather  two  years"  fruit  at  once.  I 
laughed  at  the  idea,  being  but  a  lad 
at  the  time,  but  have  since  found 
from  experience  that  the  caution  is 
very  necessary.      All  fruits  are  not 
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ripe  on  the  same  tree  at  the  same 
time;  and,  in  consequence,  they  will 
not  part  easily  from  the  stem.  There- 
fore, unless  great  care  be  exercised 
the  fruiting  spur  will  be  wrenched  off 
with  the  fruit.  The  ideal  manner 
of  gathering  is,  of  course,  to  leave 
those  fruits  which  are  not  ripe  until 
they  do  ripen,  but  all  have  not  the 
time  required  to  go  over  a  number  of 
trees  three  or  four  times,  hence  the 
necessity  of  enforcing  the  caution  — 
"Do  not  gather  two  years'  fruit  in 
one." 


A  WELL-KNOWN  RESIDENT  OP  ADE- 
LAIDE, THE  "CITY  OF  CHURCHES," 
WHITES  OF  CLEMENTS  TONHC. 


Speaks   of   the   Broken   Hill  Mines,  and! 
how  he  lost  his  Health  by  Lead 
Poisoning. 

Clements    Tonic,     Limited,     has    pub-  } 
lislied    weekly  in    this  and     other  Mel-fl 
bourne  metropolitan  newspapers  striking 
letters   in   testimony   of   the  great  l'owers-1 
of    Clements   Tonic  in   restoring    health j 
when   recovery   is   despaired   of.  Uinersj 
and    painters    especially     should  read 
Uus    gentleman's  letter. 


Cor.   Scott  and  Clyde  StrcfBts, 
Kensington,   Sth.  Australia, 
1st  September,  1911. 
CLEMENTS    TONIC,  LTD. 

"  Of  all  the  mines  in  Australia  I 
think  the  Broken  Hill  mines  are  the 
most  injurious  for  the  health  of  a 
miner,  and  it  was  whilst  working  there, 
and  suliering  from  an  attack  of  Lead 
and  Gas  poisoning,  that  1  first  discover- 
ed the  merits  of  your  splendid  Tonic,  i 
IT  ACTED  LIKE  MAGIC  IN  MY  CASE. 
When  I  was  convalescent  1  used  to  feel 
too  weary  and  languid  for  anything  ; 
everything  seemed  a  trouble  to  me, 
but  after  taking  a  couple  of  bottles  of 
your  famous  medicine,  1  felt  like  a  new 
man.  I  am  well-known  in  Broken  Hill, 
having  worked  on  the  Central  mines  lor 
ten  years.  GRATITUDE  AND  THE 
WELFARE  OF  MY  FELLOW  WORK 
MEN  prompt  me  to  pen  this  note,  and 
you  are  at  liberty  to  make  what  use 
you  like  of  it.  I  recommend  your  tonic 
everywhere. 

"(Signed)  EDWARD  ELLIS." 

To  keep  the  blood  healthy  use  Cle- 
ments Tonic,  because  by  keeping  the 
stomach  in  health  it  makes  the  blood 
rich.  ALL  CHEMISTS  and  STORES 
SELL  IT  EVERYWHERE.  Get  it, 
and  get  well. — 0. 


Readers ! 


Can  you  writ*  us 
something  about 
your  methods  of  brooding,  roarinf 
and  managing  Live  Stock?  Lot 
us  haxo  it  if  it  will  only  fill  th« 
baok  of  a  Poot  card. 


February,  1913 
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How  They  Grow  Cauliflower  and 
Cabbage  in  N.S.W. 


 » 

(By  A.  J.  Pinn.  Assistant  Inspector 
of  Agriculture.) 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  literature 
dealing  with  cabbages  and  cauliflow- 
ers and  their  cultivation,  the  follow 
ing  has  been  written  as  a  guide  to 
assist  intending  growers.  The  article 
deals  with  the  growing  of  these 
crops  in  large  areas,  but  cer'ain  re- 
commendations can  be  modified  to 
suit  small  growers,  e.g.,  plants  can  be 
set  closer  in  small  garden  plots,  as 
all  cultivation  is  carried  out  by  hand, 
and  there  is  not  the  same  necessity 
for  leaving  so  much  space. 

Many  people  are  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  growing  of  these  vege- 
tables for  Sydney  market  is  confined 
to  the  Chinese;  but  such  is  not  the 
case.  In  the  vicinity  of  Sydney  the 
market  gardens  are  practically  all  con- 
trolled by  Chinese;  but  in  inland  dis- 
tricts, where  the  gardens  are  not  of 
such  a  mixed  character — where  prac- 
tically only  one  or  two  varieties  of 
vegetables  are  grown — the  areas  cul- 
tivated are  chiefly  worked  by  Euro- 
peans. 

i.— CAULIFLOWERS. 

Although  belonging  to  the  same 
family  as  the  cabbage,  the  caulilower 
is  not  grown  to  nearly  the  same  ex- 
tent. This  is  due  chiefly  to  the  ne- 
cessity for  more  favorable  conditions 
during  the  growth  of  the  plant  than 
are  required  by  other  members  of  the 
brassicaceous  order. 

—  Climate.  — 
It  is  preferable  to  grow  this  crop 

so  that  the  flowers  form  in  the  cool 
months.  The  ideal  climate  is  one  in 
which  the  days  are  fairly  warm  and 
the  nights  cool,  such  as  is  experi- 
:nced  in  the  tableland  districts. 

—  The  Soil.  —  i 
The   soils  most   suitable  for  their 

mltivation  are  alluvial  flats  that  are 
airly  rich  in  organic  matter,  due  to 
>eriodical  flood  deposits.  These  soils 
ire  usually  fairly  loose  in  texture,  and. 
»eing  situated  on  the  banks  of  rivers 
nd  creeks,  are  generally  well  drain- 
d.  As  a  rule  the  rental  value  of 
and  of  this  character  ranges  from 
£2  to  £4  per  acre.  ( 

—  Preparation  of  the  Soil.  — 
The  land  should  be  well  prepared, 
[lid  this  is  best  effected  by  working 
rotation  on  the    farm.      A  crop 
uch  as  early  potatoes  could  be  har-  I 
'ested  in  time  to  allow  of  cauliflow- 


ers being  planted  out.  Again,  the  cul- 
tivation during  the  growth  of  pota- 
toes reduces  the  soil  to  a  suitable 
tilth,  and  renders  it  free  from  weeds. 
By  employing  such  a  rotation  'be 
land  is  in  use  during  the  spring  and 
early  summer  months.  On  account 
of  the  risk  of  reducing  the  amount  of 
available  moisture  in  the  soil  by  the 
growing  of  a  crop  during  the  spring 
months,  the  practice  is  not  recom- 
mended in  districts  where  irrigation 
cannot  be  carried  out  and  the  rain- 
fall is  scanty.  If  it  is  desired  to 
bare-fallow  the  land  before  planting, 
the  soil  should  be  ploughed  in  spring 
and  cultivated  during  the  summer 
months  to  kill  weeds  and  conserve 
moisture.  If  it  is  intended  to  sup- 
ply farmyard  manure,  this  should  be 
ploughed  under  when  the  spring 
ploughing  is  carried  out. 

—    Seed.  — 

Good  seed  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, and  most  growers  are  fully 
aware  of  this  fact.  The  Chinese  grow- 
ers are  very  particular  in  selecting 
the  most  suitable  strain  of  seed,  very 
few  of  them,  during  the  past  season, 
paying  less  than  £3  per  lb.  for  their 
seed,  whereas  the  bulk  of  the  Euro- 
peans are  paying  about  12/  per  lb. 

Bad  seed  is  dear  at  any  price,  be- 
cause, no  matter  what  attention  is 
paid  to  the  crop  during  growth,  there 
will  always  be  a  large  proportion  of 
useless  plants. 

The  members  of  the  Cauliflower 
Association  of  Long  Island  (United 
States  of  America)  placed  so  much 
importance  on  the  selection  of  seed 
that  they  sent  a  representative  of 
Denmark  to  select  a  crop  from  which 
seed  was  saved  and  purchased  for  the 
Association.  The  price  charged  for 
seed  by  the  Association  at  the  pre- 
sent time  is  £3  6/8  per  lb. 

Good  seed  should  give  a  90  per 
cent,  germination,  and  should  be  kept 
not  more  than  three  years  after  har- 
vesting. As  there  is  little  difference 
between  one  and  two-year-old  seed, 
it  is  advisable  for  the  grower  to  buy 
his  supply  of  seed  one  year  in  ad- 
vance. This  allows  of  a  small  por- 
tion being  planted,  so  that  its  relative 
value  may  be  gauged  one  year  in  ad- 
vance. 

—  Raising  the  Plants.  — 

Make  the  seed  beds  where  they  will 
be  constantly  under  observation,  and 
where  every  care  can   be  bestowed 


upon  them.  The  beds  should  be 
wire-netted,  as  it  does  not  take  long 
for  a  rabbit  or  fowls  to  cause  almost 
irreparable  damage. 

The  beds  should  not  be  too  wide; 
they  should  allow  of  half  being  weed- 
ed from  each  side.  A  suitable  width 
would  be  about  4  feet.  A  bed  large 
enough  to  produce  plants  for  one 
acre  when  seed  is  broadcasted  would 
be  20  feet  long  and  4  feet  wide.  It 
is  always  advisable  to  put  in  suffi- 
cient seed  to  raise  more  plants  than 
are  actually  needed.  This  allows  for 
loss  by  pests,  faulty  germination, 
and  the  transplanting  of  healthy 
plants  only. 

Two  or  three  ounces  of  seed  is 
more  than  sufficient  to  supply  plants 
for  one  acre. 

The  best  method  of  raising  plants 
is  to  sow  the  seed  in  drills  in  the 
seed-bed,  allowing  4  inches  between 
the  rows.  Plants  raised  in  this  man- 
ner are  usually  sturdy,  and  differ  from 
the  lanky  plants  obtained  from  beds 
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where  the  seed  has  been  broadcasted. 
The  seed  should  be  sown  thinly,  and 
each  ounce  of  seed  should  sow  a 
length  of  about  200  feet. 

Another  method  sometimes  adopt- 
ed is  to  sow  the  seed  broadcast  in 
boxes,  and  when  the  young  plants 
have  two  good  leaves  on  they  are 
pricked  out  and  planted  into  other 
seed-boxes  in  rows  about  1  inch  apart, 
where  they  are  left  until  they  obtain 
their  fourth  leaf.  After  this  the 
plants  are  transplanted  into  rows  4 
inches  apart  in  the  beds,  remaining 
there  until  ready  for  transplanting, 
being  then  about  4  or  6  inches  high. 
This  method  is  more  often  employed 
for  cabbage  when  seed  is  raised  dut- 
ing  the  winter  months. 

It  is  advisable  to  protect  the  seed- 
boxes  during  frosty  nights  by  screen- 
ing with  hessian.  The  seed-beds 
should  have  a  north-easterly  aspect, 
and  should  be  protected  from  the 
westerly  winds. 

The  young  plants  should  be  watered 
occasionally  in  the  seed-bed.  but 
should  not  be  forced  so  as  to  make 
them  spindly. 

Where  water  cannot  be  given  to 
the  seed-beds  by  soakage,  or  where 
there  are  no  facilities  for  spraying,  a 
satisfactory  method  to  adopt  is  that 
employed  by  the  Chinese,  viz.,  to  use 
a  vessel  attached  to  a  long  handle, 
for  distributing  water  evenly  and 
lightly  over  the  beds.  This  method 
of  watering  is  of  use  where  the  seed- 
beds are  made  alongside  a  running 


stream  or  irrigation  canal.    By  using, 
this  appliance  a  great  deal  of  labor 
is  saved  that  would  be  necessary  if 
the  watering  were  done  by  means  of 
a  watering-can. 

The  soil  in  the  sed-bed  should  be  of 
good  texture,  and,  if  possible,  a 
quantity  of  well-rotted  farmyard  ma- 
nure should  be  incorporated.  The 
organic  matter  supplied  by  the  ma- 
nure regulates  the  water-holding  ca- 
pacity, and  also  offers  less  resistance 
to  the  tender  roots  in  their  develop- 
ment. After  the  seed  has  been  sown, 
it  is  advisable  to  scatter  dry,  finely 
pulverised  manure  lightly  over  the 
surface  of  the  bed.  This  acts  as  a 
mulch,  and  prevents  caking  of  the 
surface  soil,  thus  offering  no  resist- 
ance to  the  young  plants  when  ger- 
minating. 

—  Time  of  Sowing.  — 

In  small  gardens,  cauliflowers  can 
be  grown  over  a  longer  season  than 
is  possible  on  large  areas.  The  small 
gardeners  are  prepared  to  take  risks 
that  it  is  not  advisable  for  larger 
growers  to  take. 

For  main  crop  sowings,  the  plants 
are  put  out  from  the  end  of  December 
to  the  end  of  February,  the  seed  be- 
ing sown  about  six  weeks  prior  to 
the  time  of  transplanting. 

—  Transplanting.  — 

If  possible,  a  dull  day  should  be 
chosen,  but  with  a  large  area  it  is 
impossible  to  choose  so  carefully.  If 
the  weather  is  very  hot  and  the  plant- 


ing cannot  be  postponed,  it  should 
be  done  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
afternoon.  When  this  is  the  case  part 
of  the  morning  can  be  employed  in 
lifting  the  plants  in  readiness  for 
afternoon  planting.  The  plants  when 
lifted  should  be  laid  straight  and 
covered  with  wet  bags. 

I'nless  the  soil  is  very  dusty  and 
hot.  the  dibber  holes  are  better  left 
dry  until  after  planting,  but  the  roots 
should  be  covered  with  puddle  (li- 
quid mud)  to  prevent  injury.  After 
the  soil  has  been  pressed  firmly 
round  the  roots,  a  quantity  of  water 
should  be  applied  in  order  to  give 
the  plants  a  fair  start. 

The  quickest  method  of  planting 
by  hand  is  to  have  a  boy  dropping  the 
plants  a  few  holes  ahead  of  the  man 
planting.  The  boy  can  then  carry  the 
plants  in  a  bucket,  so  that  the  r  >ots 
arc  constantly  in  puddle. 

If  the  plants  are  somewhat  large,  it 
is  wise  to  screw  the  tops  off  the 
leaves.  This  considerably  reduces] 
transpiration,  and  the  roots  are  able] 
to  keep  up  the  supply  of  "toisturej 
needed. 

In  America  planting  machines  havej 
been  tried  extensively  of  late,  but  the! 
bulk  of  the  growers  have  again  fallen! 
back  to  hand-planting,  as  they  consi-l 
der  this  method,  although  slower,! 
gives  more  reliable  and  better  results! 
One  of  these  machines  is  to  be  useffl 
in  the  Moss  Vale  district  this  seal 
son.  It  is  known  as  the  "Bemil 
Transplanter."  The  machine  reJ 
quires  a  driver  and  two  lads  to  droa 
plants.  A  barrel  of  water  is  carl 
ried,  and  at  each  click  which  markJ 
the  time  for  dropping  a  plant,  aboul 
half  a  pint  of  water  is  delivered  intJ 
the  furrow.  As  the  lads  cannot  all 
ways  drop  the  plants  just  at  the  righl 
moment,  the  water  is  usually  allowei 
to  run  all  the  time. 

—  Distance  of  Plants.  — 
For  early  varieties  the  planting  is 
usually  closer  than  for  the  later  variM 
ties.  For  the  former  the  distancjf 
rs  usually  3  feet  x  2  feet  6  inche* 
requiring  about  5,800  plants  per  acr» 
and  for  the  latter  3  feet  x  3  feet,  re* 
quiring  4,840  plants  per  acre. 

—  Manuring.  — 
It  is  essential  that  soils  for  this 
crop  should  be  well  supplied  with  or- 
ganic matter.  Unless  frequent  ap* 
plications  of  organic  manures  are 
made,  the  supply  of  this  constituent 
is  soon  depleted,  and  the  grower 
wonders  why  his  soil  does  not  pro-: 
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duce  profitable  crops.  The  tendency 
of  European  growers  is  to  grow 
these  crops  until  the  natural  fertility 
of  the  soil  has  been  considerably  re- 
duced, and  then  abandon  cauliflower 
cultivation. 

Most  of  the  river  flats  are  rich 
enough  to  grow  several  crops  with- 
out the  application  of  farmyard  ma- 
nure, and  where  the  land  is  subject 
to  periodical  floods  and  benefits  by 
flood  deposit,  there  is  scarcely  any 
need  for  heavy  manuring.  The  Chi- 
nese growers  are  constantly  enrich- 
ing their  soils  by  the  application  of 
farmyard  manure. 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from 
the  Cornell  University  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station's  Bulletin,  No. 
292,  being  a  treatise  on  cauliflower- 
growing  on  Long  Island,  where  the 
area  under  crop  approaches  3,000 
acres: — 

"The  cost  of  horse  manure  is  1.50 
dollars  to  1.65  dollars  a  ton  (over 
6/),  f.o.r.  buyer's  station.  ...  A 
car  of  manure  weighs  anywhere  from 
25  to  35  tons,  and  most  of  a  carload 
is  required  to  dress  an  acre — say 
from  20  to  25  tons." 

Surely  if  this  money  can  be  expend- 
ed where  the  price  of  the  produce  is 
considerably  lower  than  in  New 
South  Wales,  the  local  growers 
would  do  well  to  follow  the  prac- 
tice. 

In  addition  to  stable  manure,  the 
use  of  commercial  fertilisers  is  uni- 
versally adopted.  The  following  is 
taken  from  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  17. 
and  is  the  recommendation  of  this 
Department: — 

Manures  for  Cabbage*  and  Cauli- 
flowers. 

These  plants  make  heavy  demands 
upon  the  plant  food  in  the  soil,  and 
require  very  liberal  manuring.  The 
increased  production  obtained  by  ma- 
nuring is,  however,  of  considerably 
greater  money  value  than  the  cost  of 
manuring  here  recommended,  which 
may  at  first  sight  appear  rather  high. 

A.             Quantity  per  Cost. 

half-ton.  £   s.  d. 

JJonedust                  9  cwt.  2  14  o 

Sulphate  of  potash   1  cwt.  o  13  6 


10  cwt.    £3    1  6 

i  Apply  the  above  at  the  rate  of  3 
cwt.  per  acre  when  sowing  or  plant- 
ing out.  This  will  give  a  dressing  of — 
St  lb.  nitrogen.  1 
6o'/i  lb.  phosphoric  acid  J- per  acre. 
JpVi  lb.  potash  ' 


The  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid 
in  the  above  are  in  slowly  available 
forms,  and  should  be  supplemented 
by  a  top-dressing  (just  before  the 
heads  begin  to  form)  of — 

B. 

Yi  cwt.  sulphate  of  ammonia 

cwt.  superphosphate 
y>  cwt.  sulphate  of  potash 

This  dressing  will  cost  17/  per  acre, 
and  there  will  have  been  given  a 
total  dressing  of — 

23  lb.  nitrogen 

74  lb.  phosphoric  acid 

47  lb.  potash 

The  total  cost  of  the  above  applica- 
tions would  be  £1  17/3. 

—    Cultivation.  — 

Cultivation  between  the  rows  with 
horse  cultivator  should  be  continued 
at  short  intervals,  until  the  plants  are 
too  big  to  allow  of  it  being  carried  on. 
If  plants  are  not  planted  on  the  check 
system,  and  do  not  allow  of  cross 
cultivation,  chipping-hoes  will  have  to 
be  used  to  keep  down  weeds,  and  es- 
tablish the  earth  mulch  between  the 
plants. 

—    Tying.  — 

This  is  the  practice  of  tying  the 
outside  leaves  over  the  plant  to  pro- 
tect the  flower  from  weather  influ- 
ences. The  system  has  its  drawbacks, 
and  is  seldom  adopted  in  this  State. 
The  chief  difficulty  in  adopting  this 
method  is  the  trouble  of  determining 
whether  the  plants  are  ready  to  har- 
vest. Some  growers  use  a  different 
colored  band  each  day,  so  that  when 
examining  for  market  they  can  pick 
out  the  mature  heads  by  the  various 
colored  bands.  This  method  is  a  sat- 
isfactory one,  if  the  development  of 
the  heads  is  even. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  flower 
should  be  kept  clean  and  white.  While 
the  head  is  small,  it  is  well  protected 
by  the  young  leaves  surrounding  it, 
but  when  the  coral  head  begins  to 
grow  rapidly,  it  must  be  covered  in 
some  manner  to  protect  it  from  sun 
and  frost.  This  is  usually  accom- 
plished by  breaking  off  some  of  the 
largest  outside  leaves,  and  placing 
them  amongst  the  other  leaves  so  as 
to  properly  cover  the  head,  or  it  may 
be  done  by  bending  over  some  of  the 
inner  leaves. 

—    Harvesting.  — 

As  soon  as  any  of  the  plants  be- 
come fit  for  harvesting,  examination 
of  the  field  must  be  made  daily,  and 
heads  must  be  cut  before  they  show 


signs  of  the  flower  stalks  breaking 
away,  thus  giving  the  head  an  nueven 
appearance. 

The  cutting  is  usually  done  with  a 
large  knife,  the  plants  being  cut  about 
3  inches  below  the  head,  keeping  all 
but  the  outside,  dirty  leaves  to  avoid 
damage  in  transit.  The  plants,  when 
cut,  may  be  carried  to  convenient 
heaps  round  the  field;  or,  if  the  wagon 
or  cart  can  be  taken  through  the  crop 
without  damaging  the  growing  plants 
they  may  be  loaded  direct. 

The  weight  of  cauliflowers,  as 
marketed,  varies  with  the  size,  rang- 
ing from  fifteen  to  twenty  dozen  per 
ton. 

—  Yield.  — 
The  yield  varies  considerably,  ac- 
cording to  the  season  and  the  variety 
grown.  When  good  seed  has  been 
used,  and  irrigation  has  been  prac- 
tised, the  yield  from  main  crops  can 
be  reckoned  at  about  400  dozen  per 
acre.  This  allows  of  very  few  misses, 
but  this  yield  is  frequently  obtained 
under  the  above  conditions,  even 
when  planted  3  feet  x  3  feet  apart. 

—    Returns.  — 

With  cauliflowers  selling  at  from 
3/  to  3/6  per  dozen,  a  yield  of  400 
dozen  per  acre  would  give  a  gross  re- 
turn of  from  £60  to  £70  per  acre. 
This  return  should  allow  of  a  sub- 
stantial profit  being  made  after  pay- 
ing all  expenses. 

The  prices  taken  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  probable  return  are  the 
average  prices  obtained  for  medium 
grade.  Prime  cauliflowers  would  ave- 
rage at  least  5/  per  dozen,  while  the 
small  ones  would  not  bring  m'>re 
than  t/6  per  dozen.  The  latter  grade 
is  often  sold  to  the  local  pickle  fac- 
tories. 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  plant 
a  greater  area  than  can  be  properly 
attended  to.  By  attempting  too  much 
many  a  grower  has  failed.    The  area 
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to  be  worked  per  man  should  not  ex- 
ceed three  or  four  acres. 

—   Cartage  — 
The  cost  of  transport  by  road  can 
usually  be  estimated  at  1/  per  ton. 

Veitch's  Autumn  Giant  is.  ufidoub 
tedly,  the  chief  variety  grown.  It  is 
a  late  variety,  with  long  stem  and 
large  undulating  dark  leaves.  The 
head  is.  large,  very  white,  and  w  ell 
covered  by  inner  leaves. 

Dwarf  Erfurt  (also  known  as  Early 
Erfurt  or  White  Queen)  is  an  early 
variety,  and  is  practically  the  only 
variety  grown  by  the  Long  Island 
(U.S.A.)  growers. 

It  is  a  plant  of  medium  size,  pro- 
ducing a  fairly  large,  solid,  heavy 
head  of  good  shape. 

Snowball. — This  variety  is  a  good 
early  sort,  and  is  much  favored  in 
the  Goulburn  district.  It  is  a  little 
earlier  than  Dwarf  Erfurt,  but  not 
equal  to  it  in  quality. 

Early  London. — A  fairly  early  var- 
iety, grown  largely  in  the  metropoli- 
tan gardens. 

Broccoli  greatly    resembles  cauli- 
flower, and  should  receive  the  same 
treatment.    It  takes  longer  to  mature. 
(To  be  continued.) 

 ♦  ■ 

The  Eradication  of  the 
Blackberry. 

By  "Anti-Blackberry." 

The  blackberry  is  an  old  and  well- 
known  species  of  berry  that  at  some 
•  time  or  other  was  brought  to  Aus- 
tralia by  someone  who  evidently 
thought  they  were  introducing  a  tasty 
berry  to  be  made  into  jam  and  jelly 
and  all  those  luxuries;  but  if  that  par- 
ticular person  were  again  to  visit 
Australia  he  would  probably  find 
many  men  hard  at  work  clearing  this 
pest  from  their  land,  and  some  would 
have  different  ideas  of  eradicating 
this  pest  than  others.  Some  would 
be  grubbing  deeply,  others  shallow, 
some  doing  it  in  winter,  some  in  the 
summer  early,  some  in  the  middle 
of  summer,  and  some  at  the  end,  ac- 
cording to  their  ideas.  In  my  opi- 
nion the  man  who  starts  at  about  til? 
thinning  of  February,  when  the 
ground  will  be  probably  at  its  dr'est 
stage,  with  the  shovel,  where  lie 
plants  are  not  too  high,  and  just  clip- 
ping them  off  level  with  the  groim  i, 
will  have  them  done  with  in  less  time 
than  the  man  who  grubs  deeply  or 


ploughs  them  in,  or  any  of  the  differ- 
ent plans.  I  had  a  patch  of  about 
half  an  acre  cleared  right  out  in  three 
years  by  going  over  it  twice  a  year 
in  the  way  mentioned,  and  fed  down 
with  sheep  in  addition.  It  was  work- 
ed in  this  way: — About  the  begin- 
ning of  February  we  went  over  the 
patch  (which  had  been  cut  off  short 
with  hooks)  with  sharp  shovels,  and 
skimmed  the  ground  clean  and  picked 
up  the  stems  and  odd  roots  with  four- 
pronged  forks,  and  burnt  them  on  the 
ground.  When  the  first  rains  came  in 
March  up  came  an  army  of  young, 
tender  shoots,  and  being  very  little 
grass,  the  sheep  rather  fancied  these 
shoots  and  nipped  them  off  pretty 
clean;  in  the  winter  the  plants  made 
very  little  growth,  so  we  didn't  worry 
them  till  about  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber, when  we  served  them  the  same 
as  before,  and  just  when  the  grass 
was  drying  off  our  friends  had  some 
fine  green  shoots,  which  the  sheep 
attacked,  and  stuck  to  them  all 
through  the  summer,  while  they  were 
making  their  growth,  and  in  Febru- 
ary again  we  went  round  with  the 
shovels,  and  after  the  third  year  the 
army  had  dwindled  down  to  very 
few,  and  now  are  well  under  con- 


trol. Six  years  ago  the  blackberries 
were  four  or  five  feet  high  all  over 
the  patch,  ami  to-day  you  would  see 
very  few  blackberries,  and  the  rest  is 
covered  with  good  grass.  I  cannot 
give  the  actual  cost  of  clearing  this 
patch,  but  feel  confident  that  it  would 
noi  be  over  half  that  of  grubbing. 
This  is  not  the  only  patch  I  have 
seen  cleared  in  this  way,  and  as  all 
the  others  have  been  successful  I  feel 
convinced  that  it  is  the  best  way  of 
clearing  them  out.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  tiniest  root  of  a 
blackberry  will  grow  in  ground  that 
is  at  all  loose  and  moist,  and  by 
grubbing  deeply  to  get  the  roots  one 
not  only  loosens  the  earth  and  at- 
tracts the  moisture  but  also  divides 
the  roots  up.  You  take  the  main 
root  out,  but  you  leave  several  ends 
for  the  leaves  to  shoot  from,  which 
they  do.  By  shovelling  the  ground 
clean  the  sun  has  a  direct  play  on  the 
ends  of  the  roots,  and  bakes  the 
ground  hard  and  dry,  and  each  year 
will  see  a  few  more  perish  with  the 
heat  of  the  sun.  If  you  are  troubled 
with  this  pest,  try  three  patches — 
one,  shovel  clean;  the  other  plough; 
the  other  grub  deeply,  and  you  will 
soon  see  which  is  most  successful. 


MR.  A.  T.  D.  McGRATH, 

SURGEON  DENTIST, 

(Registered  by  Examination). 

Consultation  and  Advice  Free.  Hours:  9  to  5  (Saturdays  included).     'Phone  3656. 

Painless  Extractions  by  the  latest  Freezing  process.     Special  arrangements  for  country 

patients. 

Unity  Chambers,    -     -     -     Currie  Street,  Adelaide. 

{(Opposite  The  Saving's  Bank). 


THIS    IS    THE  PLACE! 


STAND  STILL  MY  STEED  ! 

Let  me  review  the  scene. 

For  the  sum  of  £2  Cash  we  will  deliver  to  the  Adelaide  Railway  Station  the  following  goods 
carefully  packed.    If  you  want  them  put  on  board  boat  at  Port  Adelaide,  add  1/-  extra. 


Bag  best  White  Sugar,  iA,  66  lbs.,  at  one  penny  per  lb. 

1  handy  Scrub  Brush,  3d.  1  bar  No.  1  Soap,  3d. 


4  tins  Jam,  1/- 
2  lbs.  best  Currants,  6d. 
1  lb.  White  Starch,  3d. 
1  lb.  tin  Baking  Powder,  14, 
1  lb.  Extract  Soap,  2d. 
J  lb.  Lemon  Peel,  Id. 
1-lb.  tin  Alkali  for  Scrubbing,  2d. 


1  tin  Kippered  Herrings,  8d. 
1  lb.  best  Raisins,  3d. 
1  lb.  Candles,  3d  ... 

1  doz.  Matches,  Id.  ... 

2  packets  Mixed  Spice,  Id. 
2  tins  Fresh  Herrings,  6d. 
1  lb.  Mixed  Lollies.  2d. 
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ff,      20-lb.  tin  gross  weight  Our  2/-  Tea  reduced  to  buyers  of  this  paroel  for 

*  £2   O  O 

<l>      A  £1  parcel  may  be  arranged  by  taking  half  quantities  of  the  larger  items,  others  will  be  added 

(b  to  make  up  the  amount.    Customers  desiring  may  have  goods  of  equal  value  not  mentioned  In 

9*  this  list  substituted  in  place  of  any  of  the  smaller  lines  not  wished  for.  When  goods  are  intended 

A  for  prepaid  rail  sidings  or  ports,  it  will  prevent  delay  if  cost  of  carriage  or  freight  is  added. 

♦  Special  Lines— Wines,  Choice  Vintages,  a  dozen  varieiies  io  choose  from,  1/3  bottle ;  Ale  and 
A  Stout  8/-  doz. ;  Aerated  Waters,  5/- ;  Tonic  Ales  and  Hop  Beer,  5  6  doz. ;  English  Ale,  qrts.,  13/9  ; 

*  Guinness' Stout,  quatts,  13/9;  Brandy,  25/-  gallon ;  Dry  Gin,  20/-;  Whisky,  22/- ;   Rum,  20/- ; 

♦  Old  Tom  Gin,  20/-    Assorted  Jam,  4  doz.  case,  24/-.   Assorted  Fruits,  9/.  doz. 
A  Seasonable  Fresh  Fruits  and  Vegetables  supplied. 

%     HENDERSON  BROS.,   286  and  288  Rundle  Street,  Adelaide, 

Return  a  copy  of  this  Advertisement  with  Order. 
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Mulching. 

Cultivators,  whether  of  fruit, 
flowers,  or  vegetables,  should  en- 
deavor to  minimise  the  effects  of 
heat  and  drought  by  all  practic- 
able means  in  addition  to  supplv- 
ing  water.  One  of  the  most 
useful  aids  in  this  direction  is  the 
practice  of  "  mulching,"  or  cover- 
ing the  surface  soil  with  a  layer 
of  litter  or  other  suitable  material 
to  protect  it  from  the  direct 
effects  of  a  hot  siin  and  drving 
winds.  AYhen  the  ground  is  pro- 
tected in  this  manner  it  retains 
moisture  longer  than  when  the 
surface  is  exposed,  to  the  great 
benefit  of  the  plants.  Mulching  is 
very  serviceable  in  orchard  prac- 
tice, and  more  especiallv    for  the 


citrus  familv,  a  larger  proportion 
of  whose  feeding  roots  lie  near 
the  surface.  In  the  flower  garden 
mulching  will  be  of  great  benefit 
to  the  more  delicate  shrubs  and 
plants,  and  more  especially  ever- 
greens. It  may  be  also  advan- 
tageouslv  applied  to  such  late  or 
autumn  blooming  plants  as  chry- 
santhemums, dahlias,  etc.  Among 
vegetables  mulching  will  be  of 
great  assistance  to  crops  of  the 
cabbage  family,  peas  or  beans,  and 
others  to  which  it  can  be  readily 
applied.  The  best  material  for 
mulching  is  horse  dung,  and  next 
to  that  is  litter  from  the  stable  ; 
but  these  materials  are  not  al- 
wavs  available  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties, and  fairlv  good  substitutes 
mav  be  foimd  in  straw,  grass,  or 
leaves.  Seaweed  also  makes  a 
good  material  for  mulching,  and 
max-  be  used  with  advantage  when- 
ever it  can  be  readilv  obtained,  as 
it  not  onlv  effeetivelv  shades  the 
surface  soil,  but  enriches  the 
ground  with  a  considerable  amount 
of  potash.  Care  must,  however,  be 
taken  in  mulchinfr,  not  to  cover 
the  srround  too  deeplv,  as  when 
such  is  the  case  the  warmth  from 
the  sun  cannot  penetrate  the 
lavers  sufficientlv.  and  the  soil  is 
cooler  than  is  desirable.  From 
three  to  four  inches  deep,  when  the 
mulch  is  applied,  will  be  sufficient 
for  most  crops. 

("For  the  commercial  orchard,  the 
onlv  practical  mulch  is  the  soil 
mulch,  obtained  bv  freauent  work- 
in?  of  the  surface  to  a  depth  of 
four  inches  or  so. — Ed.) 

.  ♦  

Care  and  use  of  Manure. 

This  is  a  department  of  the  business 
of  farming  which,  like  pome  others, 
has  not  in  (he  past  bean  p-Jvpti  m"ch 
particular  thoug-ht  or  attention.  The 
science  of  maintaining  the  fertility  of 
the  coil  has  probahly  been  C'ven  '"ss 
attention  m  this  counttv  than  ola^r 
where,  owing  to  the  native  richness 
of  (he  sod.  P.ut  as  the  eountrv  grows 
older,  and  the  land  is  crooped  ve-ir 
after  veer,  the  importance  of  main 
t.n'ninT  f»rtil;tv  becomes  morn  and 
more  imperative. 

All  the  farmer  ne/>ds  to  do  is  to 
make  the  best  use  of  the  manure  nil" 
to  con'-rt  it!  into  a  veri'table  fold 
mine.  1'  rfmiires  intelligent,  handling 
to  pet  the  best  res'dts.  The  farmer 
-bonld  inform  himself  of  'he  finalises 
of  the  manure  produced  by  the  d  f 
f-ren*  animals,  the  nronp--  treatment 
of  it.  how  to  obtain  the  laro-p<d 
amount  of  the  best  quality,  either  bv 
mixmrr.  absorntion,  or  otherwise,  the 
nualities  required  for  different  kinds 
of  soil,  and  the  best  methods  of 
applying  it.      By  the  different  treat- 


ments and  applications  of  manure,  the 
value  of  it  to  the  land  may  be  any- 
where between  10/  and  -10/  per  ton. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  bv  eminent 
aiishorities  that  manure,  commences  to 
ferment  and  Lose  qualities  that  are 
valuable  to  the  soil  as  soon  as  it  is 
dropped.  Soil,  like  wa*ler.  is  eomnos- 
ed  of  small  round  particles  and  these 
qualities  contain  the  food  uoon  which 
the  plants  feed.  These  particles  in  a 
healthv  and  ideal  state,  are  porous, 
and  absorb  nutriment  from  the  rains 
and  decaying  vegetation,  which  thev 
store  on,  to  be  fed  to  plant  life  as 
reoUiVed.  Tn  worn  out  and'  nepdee/ed 
sod  these  particles  become  hard  and 
solid,  the  pores  are  closed  hp,  and  it 
requires  the  action  of  fresh  fomenting 
manure  to  soften  them  and  oooj,  the 
pores,  and  bring-  them  into  healthy 
action  aoaxn.  Here  is  "-here  the 
great  advantage  of  mixing  fresh 
manure  with  the  old  is  most  notice- 
able. Th«>  best  authorities  recommend 
that  manure  bp  spread  on  the  land'  as 
fas*  mad°,  in  moderate  quantities 
and  frequently. 

The  old  method  of  spreading-  the 
manm-e  in  lumns  and  eh"ul--s  *  with  a 
r.jiciMorl.-  is  -ot  good.  If  the  season 
be  <*cv  the  hirn-os  will  cut  off  th» 
p'ao-llarv  attraction  and  thus  the  rrop 
is  -b-ied  un  while  if  these  s«m"  chunks 
had  h^or>  properly  distrfbuf-vd.  in- 
stead of  having  had  a  bad  effect  in 
i  drv  season  the  effect  would  have 
been  'reversed.  Tn  other  words,  it 
y-0»M  hav=  onened  nn  the  li*tl<«  Pores 
iTi  +ihe  sod  particles  and  mad'"  it  no8- 
siW«>  for  them  to  hold  the  moisture 
and  throw  it  out  when  the  slants 
most  needed  it.  The  id'eal  wav  to 
man-ire  the  soil  is  to  place  a  small 
narticftf  of  manure  in  Contact  with 
every  tinv  particle  of  fihe  sod.  ^Kis 
can  onlv  be  done  by  the  use  of  a 
manur-  spreader.  The  modern  manure 
spreader  distributes  thn  man'Tp  so 
much  more  evenlv  than  it  can  be  don^ 
bv  hand  that  a  maehine  of  this  Ibid 
;s  almost  indispensable  on  the  farm. 
Pv  dumping-  the  manure  direct  from 
the  stable  into  the  spreader  it  v.  :P 
save  handling.  Tt  takes  but  little 
time  to  haul  the  manure  out  each 
day  and'  distribute  i"  on  the  land 
while  if  is  fresh  and  eontains  all  its 
•■nK-vble  q-alitW  Tf  the  sunnlv  is 
limited  it  is  all  the  more  essential 
thn"1  it  be  soread  as  soon  as  nossib.e, 
with  T-ss  to  the  acre  and  covering 
more  acres. 

Tf  the  manure  cannot  be  hauled 
everv  dav  it  should  at  least  be  leant 
under  cover.  A  place  should  be  ar- 
ranged so  that  the  Hon  d  manure 
could  be  drained  where  it  mav  he 
thrown  back  on  the  manure  oile. 
T%»8  this-  part  which  is  mora  valu- 
able  as  plant  food  than  the  solid  v.  ill 
be  retained.  The  manure  pH^  should 
not  be  allowed  to  heat  and  burn  uo. 
When  it  commences  to  heat  it  should 
be  Pitched  over  and  water  applied  so 
as  to  Prevent  the  loss  of  the  valuable 
constituents  bv  evaporation.  The 
manure  '  pile  is  too  valuable  to  be 
neglected,  and.  as  above  stated,  if 
properlv  treated  it  gives  a  profit 
every  year. — Exchange. 


CURLEW  BRANDY. 


For  years   ihe   Unlv    r.i  m  ,}  uo.ru 
in  the  Adelaide  Hospital. 
Sole  Agents — 

DOWNER  *  GO. 

Wine  and  Spirit  Merohants  and 
Aerated  Water  Manufacturers. 

37  WAYHOUTH  ST.,  ADELAIDE 
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THE   GARDEN    AND  FIELD. 


Water  for  Bees. 


By  F.  R.  Bcuhne,  Victorian  Bve  Expert. 

Few  beekeepers  are  aware  'what 
amount  of  water  is  roq/uired  by  a 
colony  of  bees  during  the  summer 
months,  and  how  important  it  is  that 
a  permanent  supply  should  be  avail- 
able within  a  reasonably  short  dis- 
tance of  an  apiary.  As  a  general 
rule,  bee's  are  left  to  themselves  '  to 
get  their  supply  of  water  wherever 
they  can.  There  is  usually  a  natural 
watercourse .  dam,  or  watcrhole  some- 
where in  the  neighbourhood,  and  if 
permanent,  and  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  the  apiary,  such  sources 
answer  well  enough.  When,  however, 
water  is  not  permanently'  available 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  it  is 
great  lv  to  the  advantage  of  the 
apiarist  to  provide  an  artificial  supplv 
as  near  the  apiary  as  eonvenient.  T 
do  not  think  that  the  time  occupied 
by  the  bees  in  carrying  ^  er  over  a 
longer  distance  need  be  seriously  con- 
sidered, but  the  greater  lia^'lity  of 
being  caught  by  birds.  and  ioSeote, 
blown  down  during  strong  winds,  or 
caught  in  rairr-srfualls  durinp-  the 
longer  ioumey  is  a  serious  matter.  \t 
the  maro-ins  of  dams,  and  water-holes 
hundreds  of  bees  are  often  destroyed 
within  a  few  minutes  by  cattle  or 
horses  stamping  them  into  the  mud 
or  swamping-  them  through  the  plung- 
of  the  animals  into  the  water.  Where 
manv  bees  are  kerat,  and  the  water 
sunplv  is  limited,  they  become  a 
nuisance  to  stock,  and  sometimes  a 
source  of  ill-feeling  between  neighbours 
in  consequence.  Bees  are  also  very 
annoying  about  the  apiarist's  own 
home,  round  water-tans,  tanks,  and 
the  drinking  dishes  of  poultry,  when 


the  weather  is  hot,  and  any  other 
supply  of  water  rather  far  from  the 
apiary.  The  writer  was  confronted 
with  all  the  troubles  enumerated 
when  first  establishing  his  apiary  in 
its  present  location:  but  an  automatic 
artificial  supply  close  to  the  apiary 
has  overcome  these  difficult ies,  and 
has  now  been  working  continuously 
for  fourteen  years  without  a  hitch. 

The  wafer  is  obtained  from  the  roof 
of  the  honey  house,  and  stored  in  two 
tanks  of  1,000  gallons  each.  An  iron 
water-pipe,  laid  underground  (18  inches 
deep)  so  as  to  keep  it  cool  in  summer, 
conducts  the  water  to  the  drinking 
troughs,  which  are  at  a  distance  'of 
about  100  feet  from  the  building,  and 
(ho  same  distance  from  the  nearest 
hives.  This  distance  is  necessary, 
otherwise  the  bees,  when  flyinp  to  and 
from  the  wat'>r,  interfere  with  \  rrk 
in  the  apiary,  and  also  cause  confu- 
sion at  swarming  time,  Toore  are 
two  drinkin"'  +><■»'"■•*■'**  ■  "  -  ire 
nlneed1  on  a  stand  at  a  height  of  3  feet 
from  the  Ground,  in  order  to  prevent 
poultry  <roing  to  them,  and  to  kren 
drifting  leaves,  and  other  'nail-rial  out 
as  much  as  possible.  Fnch  trough 
measures  36  inches  x  2*  inches  inside, 
with  a  depth  of  ft  inches,  and1  con. 
sists  of  a  frame  made  of  f>  x  J 
white  Baltic  flooring  boards,  with  a 
bottom  of  6  x  J  lining  boards.  It  is 
lined  with  plain  galvanised  iron.  No. 
26  gauge,  neatly  fitted  inside  the 
wooden  casing,  to  which  it  is  se- 
cured at  the  top  with  fine  tacks.  Tt 
is  better  to  have  two  or  even  three  of 
such  troughs  instead  of  a  large  one 
of  the  same  surface  area  as  the  two 
or  three  combined.  If  only  one  larp-e 
trough  is  used  the  bees  are  too  much 
concentrated,  and  a  mod.  *ft-<iT  of 
fighting  and  stinging  teJ-rs  place  oc- 


casionally. It  is,  therefore,  better  to 
have  several  'troughs  a  little  distance 
apart,  and  if  they  are  placed  on  the 
same  level  and  connected  by  means  of 
a  piece  of  garden  hose  attached  to  a 
stud  at  the  bot-  om  of  each,  one 
stand  pine,  with  automatic  tap,  will 
supplv  them  all.  On  the  top  of  each 
trough  floats  a  raft,  upon  which  the 
bees  alight  to  drink,  and  ift  is  so 
constructed  that  they  cannot  drown, 
and  even  dead  bees  cannot  droo  into 
th"  water  and  thus  pollute  it.  The 
raft1  is  made  of  slats  of  '.-in.  lining 
boards,  35  5  inches  long,  15-TRth  inch 
wide,  and  Jt  inch  th  ck.  The  edges  on 
the  upper  side,  are  planed  awav  at  an 
angle  of  15;  degrees,  so  that  when  the 
slats'  are  placed  side  bv  slide  thev 
form  V-shaped  gutters,  with  an  open- 
ing 1-1  Ath  "nch  wide  at  the  bottom. 
Twenty-four  of  these  slat's  are  na  led 
on  toi  three-  cross-n'eeesi  of  ?Lincb 
flooring  hoard  23  J  inch's  lobe  and  2 
inches  wide,  in  such  a  way  that  the 
th'n  bottom  edges  of  the  slats  are 
1-15  inch  apart.  The  raft  is  then 
fitter!  into  the  trough .  and  dressed  till 
a  snaee  of  not  more  than  I  <nch  re- 
mains all  around  between  the  raft, 
and  th'>  lining  of  the  trourrh.  To  keen 
the  rnft  always  at  the  proner  le^el. 
that  is,  with  the  -water  no+  hioher 
than  about  i  inch  between  the  slats, 
air-cushions  are  fastened  underneath 
the  raft,  one  at  each  end.  Th^v  are 
made  of  light  /inc.  such  fis  l':he  lining 
of  piano  or  d^a^crv  "a°"s.  "Fold  'a 
niece  of  this  material,  cut  to  the 
correct  dimensions,  ov«r  a  p'ece  of 
wood  35  -  inches  x  inches  x  1  inch, 
solder  the  ioints.  and  after  with- 
drawing the  board,  also  the  end.  Tf 
mav  be  tested  as  to  beino-  air-tWit 
b*  nressinp)  it  under  water  t<->  see 
whether!  air-bubbles  escaoe  -I  if  so, 
there  is  a  leak  which  has    to  be  re- 


T\  B©©N  T©  ©ReHrXROISTS!  ! 


NO  MORE  BROKEN  BRANCHES— BHRKEO  TREES. 


Trace  Chains  and  Spreaders  done  away 
with. 


You  cannot  afford  to  be  without  it. 


Price — Single  Set,  £2  17s.  6d. 

Comprising  Steel  Breechen  Drawbar, 
Traces  and  Spider. 

Draw  Chains,  2s.  6d.  extra. 


HOLOEN  &  FROST, 

Sad  ill  in  s  &  Harness  Makers, 
GRENPELL  STREET,  ADELAIDE. 
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soldered.  In  soldering]  zinc,  raw 
spirits  of  salt,  diluted  somewhat  with 
water  should  be  used,  not  killed 
spirits  (chloride  of  zinc)  ;  this  rule 
also  applies  to  galvanized  iron.  The 
solder-iron  should  be  clean,  well  faced 
with  solder,  and  only  just  hot  en- 
ough to  melt  the  solder,  but  not  the 
zinc  ;  this  is  only  possible  if  tihe 
solder  is  of  good  quality.  If  the 
air-cushions  raise  the  raft  too  high 
at  first  the  latter  shoul.H  be  weighted 
down  to  the  proper  level  by  means  of 
small  stones  evenlv  distributed,  and 
as  the  wood  becomes  saturated  with 
water  they  may  be  removed  as  re- 
quired. The  raft  of  the  trough,  which 
is  under  the  ■  stand-pioe,  has  an  up- 
right iron  rod  pivoted  to  it  in  the 
centre.  This  rod  connects  by  means 
of  a  binge-joint  with  a  lever  fastened 
to  the  head  of  the  water  tap,  which 
is  screwed  into  the  stand-pipe,  so  that 
the  cone  of  the  tap  is  in  a  horizontal 
position,  and,  therefore,  lowering  the 
lever  will  open  the  tap,  and  raising 
close  it.  No  dimensions  for  rod,  and 
lever  can  be  given,  as  these  depend 
upon  the  height  of  the  tap  above  the 
raft,  its  distance  from  the  centre  of 
it,  and  the  size  and  passageway-  of 
the  tap  itself.  The  measurements 
of  the  rodb  and  the  angle  of 
bend  in  the  tap  lever  can,  how- 
ever, be  eaiily  ascertained1.  The  tr.p 
should  be  completely  shut  when  the 
raft  s  within  an  inch  of  the  top  of 
the  trough,  but  should  begin  to  open 
as  soon  as  the  raft  sinks,  and  draws 
down  the  lever,  when  the  water  level 
is  reduced  by  the  bees  drinking. 

 ♦  

Cultivation. 

The  proper  cultivation  of  the 
orchard1  should  begin  some  time  before 
the  trees  are  planted.  Land  must  be 
in  good  tilth  to  grow  trees  success- 
fully. Trees  will  live  and  sometimes 
grow  in  sod  or  in  hard,  lumpy  or 
baked  soil  ;  but  a  passing  glance  at 
any  two  trees  or  lots  of  trees — the 
one  planted  in  well  worked  land,  the 
other  in  soil  equally  suitable  for 
orchard  purposes,  but  in  poor  physi- 
yCal  condition  will  convince  anyone 
that  trees  will  'not  prosper  in  any 
old  place,  and  that  it  pays  to  get 
your  land  in  good  condition  before 
planting. 

If  possible,  raise  a  cultivated  crop 
on  the  area  you  intend  to  plant  to 
trees  the  following  spring,  and  then 
'**>  that  this  crop  gets  cultivated.  If 
this  is  not  possible,  deep  ploutrhintj 
with  thorough  cross  discing,  and 
harrowing  will  probably  secure  the 
required  fineness,   and   depth   of  soil. 

This  preliminary  preparation  of  the 
soil  will  show  results  in  the  orchard 
As  the  years  go  by.      One  effect  will 
I  be  to  deepen  ithe  soil,  thereby  oreat- 
I  ing   "reater    foraging,     and  roothold 
'area  for    the    trees.     The  roots    of  a 
,  tree  will  follow  the  lines  of  least  re- 
i  rfstanee.     If  the  soil   is  shallow,  the 
root*  will  radiate  close    to  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  where  every  pass- 


ing of  plough  and  harrow  will  injure 
them,  and  where  drought  first  affects 
the  so  1.  If  the  soil  is  in  good  tilth 
the  roots  get  started  r  ght  'at  the 
proper  depth,  forever  out  of  the  way 
of  injury  from  plough,  cultivator  or 
drought. 

Another  result  of  this  preliminary 
preparation  w  11  be  to  fine  the  soil, 
thus  presenting  greater'  feed'l/ng  sur- 
face for  the  roots,  and  creating 
greater  moisture  holding  capacity. 
Jloisturg'  comes  from  the  rains.  The 
soil  must  act  as  a  sponge  to  absorb  it 
when  it  falls,  and  hold  it  until  needed. 
A  soil  in  poor  physical  condition 
absorbs,  bu'ti  little  moisture  as  it 
falls,  is  soon  streaked  with  cuts,  and 
gullies  '  from  'the  wash,  'and  '  soon 
suffers  from  lack  of  moisture,  even  if 
a  dus<:  mulch  is  secured  at  once.  It 
is  surprising  how  much  water  a  soil 
9n  good  tilth  will  absorb  before  it 
becomes  saturated.  This  difference  in 
moisture  holding  capacity  of  the  two 
soils  may  nicely  be  illustrated  as 
follows  : — 

Take  two  pails — bore  a  hole  in  'the 
bottom  of  each — fill  one  with  sand, 
the  'other  with  good  sized  pebbles- 
pour  slowly  a  gallon  of  water  into 
each  pail  then  measure  the  amount 
of  water  that  runs  from  the  bottom 
of  each.  There  will  be  precious  little 
in  the  one  instance,  and  almost  the 
entire  gallon  in  the  other.  Yet  a 
particle  of  sand  does  not  absorb 
moisture  in  a  greater  degree  than  a 
pebble. 

The  rains  provide  moisture  for 
the  orchard.  The  business  of  the 
orchardist  is  to  prepare  his  soil  so 
that  the  moisture  may  be  conserved 
for  use  as  needed. 

Begin  to  cultivate  as  soon  as  the 
orchard  i4  planted.  Cultivate  to  im- 
prove the  tiexture  of  the  soil.  Rocks 
may  contain  abundant  nlant  food,  yet 
very  few  plants  are  able  to  get  their 
food  from  rocks.  Hard,  lumpy  soil  cer- 
tainly contains  the  chemical  elements 
neressary'  to  support  trees,  yet  the 
physical  condition  of  the  soil  is  such 
that  treses  will  not  thrive  there,  Cul- 
tivate to  fine  the  soil,  to  keep  'it 
mellow  so  that  your  trues,  through 
their  roots,  may  avail  themselves  of 
the  quantities  of  plant  food  stored 
there. 

Cultivate  the  entire  surface  of  the 
orchard.  At  first,  of  course,  the  roots 
extend  through  but  a  small  area. 
If  -.he  entire  soil  between  the  trees  is 
kept  in  good  physical  condition  the 
ex  tension  of^  the  roots  is  facilitated. 
In  any  healthy  tree  the  area  of  the 
root  system  it  as  great  or  even 
greaoer  .than  the  area  of  the  top.  A 
fine  root  system  is  essential  to  the 
success  of  the  tree.  A  glance  at 'the 
tops  of  the  trees  in  any  'healthy 
orchard  a  few  years  old  will  indicate 
that  the  roots  penetrate  to  'all  parrs 
of  the  area  between  the  trees.  Keep 
all  the  soil  in  good  condition  to  ac- 
commodate the  roots,  and  nourish 
the  tree. 

Cultivate  to  conserve  the  moisture 
with  which  the  rains  of  spring  have 


saturated  the  ground.  Remember, 
there  is  sullicient  moisture  in  the  soil 
to  last  the  tree  the  entire  growing 
season,  if  this  moisture  is  properly 
husbanded  for  use  as  the  tree  needs 
it.  Every  child  knows  or  should  know 
thai  the  dry,  soft  earth  on  the  top  of 
the  ground  created  by  the  passage  of 
harrow  or  cult  vator  acts  as  a  non. 
conductor  of  moisture,  and1  thus  pre- 
vents the  evaporation  of  the  mois- 
tnse  already  in  the  soil. 

Do  not  wait  until  the  ground'  is 
dry,  and  baked  befote  you  start  your 
harrow  or  cultivator.  It  will  do  no 
good  at  that  time.  Cultivation 
never  put  a  drop  of  moisture  into  the 
soil  —  it  merely  conserves  what  is 
there.  When  once  the  soil  becomes 
dry,  rains  must  supply  moisture.  If 
there  is  a  season  of  dw'n-ht  the  trees 
are  sure  to  suffer,  and  do  so  much 
more  when  there  has  b'een  no  cultiva- 
tion. 

Cultivate  about  every  ten  days,  so 
as  io  preserve  this  dry  mulch  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  Cultivate  also 
aft'er  every  rain  so  as  to  renew  this 
mulch.  Never  let  'the  surface  of  the 
ground  in  your  orchard  become  hard 
or  crusty  d'uring  the  growing  season. 

Continue  this  cultivation  as  long 
as  you  wish  the  trees  to  grow,  or  as 
long  as  they  may  safely  to  permitted 
to  grow.  Watch  the  growth  of  your 
trees,  and  your  season,  and  govern 
yourself  accordingly. 

Cultivate,  cultivate,  cultivate  spells 
success  in  an  orchard.  A  tree  may 
maintain  itself  for  a  time  in  sod  or 
amone  uncultivated  crops  if  moisture 
conditions  happen  to  be  favorable  ; 
some  one  may  point  to  an  odd  tree 
growing-  under  such  conditions,  and 
bearing  fruit  :  but  the  wise  orchardist 
will  not  be  misled  by  these  exceptions. 
He  will  bear  in  mind  that  a  modern 
eonvnercial  orchard  is  an  artificial 
product,  and  that  he  is  endeavoring 
to  secure  an  abnormal  product  in  the 
way  of  fruit.  He  will  maintain  the 
artificial  condition  of  the  orchard,  not 
the  natural  conditions  of  the  forest. 


Important  to  Fruitgrowers 


You  should  fret  to  know  the  HARVEY 
ORCHARD  PLOUGHS  and  CULTIVA- 
TORS. No  more  Strips  to  Dig.  They 
get  right  under  the  trees. 

THE  "  NIELSEN  "  HORSEPOWER 
SPRAYER  has  proved  itself  In  actual 
use  the  best.  No  engine  to  get  out  of 
order.  The  turning  of  the  wheel  makes 
the  pressure. 

Both  the  above  implements  may  be 
inspected  In  the  City  on  application  to 
the  Agents. 

G.  A.  PREVOST  &  CO., 

STEAMSHIP      BUILDINGS,  OtTRRIE 
STREET. 
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How  and  When  to  Spray 
for  Codlin  Moth. 


Paper  by  W.  E.  Ilargreaves,  i'ort 
Elliot,     Branch     of  Agricultural 
Bureau. 

The  reason  why  I  write  on  the 
codlin  moth,  is,  not  that  I  know 
all  I  should  do  on  the  'subject',  but 
it  is  to  try  and  get  my  neighbours 
to  spray  to  time.  Anyone  can 
read  the  rules  of  spraying  and 
when  to  spray  but  they  do  not 
take  the  trouble  to  spray  their 
trees  to  time.  T  think  that  now 
we  have  inspectors  going  about, 
they  should  not  only  tell  the  fruit- 
growers what  and  when  to  sprav, 
but  should  see  that  they  do  spray, 
and  sprav  to  time.  T  have  asked 
several  who  grow  fruit,  if  the  in 
spector  has  been  to  see  them,  and 
the  answer  is  "  No,  it  is  too  early 
vet,"  when  it  should  have  been 
done  four  or  five  weeks  before. 
Where  does  the  fairness  come  in, 
when  a  few  try  to  keep  their  or- 
chards clean  from  moth  and  others 
a  mile  or  so  around  are  allowed 
to  breed  them  by  the  thousand  ?  T 
do  not  claim  either,  that  my,,  or- 
chard is  the  only  one  about  that 
is  almost  clear  from  codlin  moth, 
or  that  I  have  any  special  know- 
led  ere  on  the  subject  of  spraving, 
but  it  is  mv  belief  that  everv 
owner  of  an  orchard  can  have  his 
fruit  almost  free  from  moth.  To 
have  this  he  must  give  the  closest 
attent  on  to  all  the  details  of 
thoroutrh  spraying.  especiallv  the 
first  one,  and  he  must  be  prepared 
to  do  it  to  time,  I  mi<dit  sav  that 
the  three  essential  things  in  get- 
ting rid  of  the  codlin  moth  are  :— 
to  use  the  proper  spray  mixture, 
(that     is     arsenate    of  lead) — to 


T.  W.  INGHAM. 


1Vfanufacturer  of  Plaster  and  Cement 
Ornaments,  Fibrous  Ceilings.  Cornices 
and  Arches  a  Specialty. 

His  Workmanship  in  the  principal 
Villas  around  Adelaide  and  in  the 
nountrv  Tovnships,  has  eiven  him  a 
reputatior  for  the  most  up-to-date 
Artistic  Work  or  Fibrous  Ceilings. 

They  are  non-conductors  of  heat, 
cold,  sound,  dust,  and  fireproof,  and 
eive  deep  relief  and  under-cut.  there- 
fore stand  out  well  with  straight  and 
sharp  barresses.  50  designs  to  select 
fr°m  Fstimates  Given. 


WORK  SHOP  AND  RH0WROOMS- 
VTCTORTA  PLACE,  at  Back  of  Govt. 
Office*.  Adelaide. 


spray  in  time,  and  to  spray  tho- 
roughly.     The     reason     T  prefer 
arsenate  of  lead,  is  because  it  can 
be  used  as  freely  as  wished  with- 
out danger  of  injuring  the  tree,  or 
young  fruit.    The  second  essential, 
spraying  in  time,  applies  mainly  to 
the  first  spraying  and  this  should 
be  done  as  soon  as  the  petals  of 
the  flowers  fall  off.    Tn  a  very  few 
days  after  the  Detals  fall  the  calyx 
closes,  and  it   is  necessary  to  fill 
the  calvx  cup  before  it  closes  with 
the  poison  snrav.    If  we  want  to 
keeP  our  fruit  clean  from  the  moth 
it    is    necessary  to  make  nrenara- 
tion  before  the  tree  throws  off  its 
blossoms  and  then  we  can  sprav 
in  time  to  fill  the  little  fruit  runs, 
before   thev  close.    Very  few  of  our 
fruit  growers  sprav    at  the  right 
time,  and  I'm  sorry  to  say  many 
of  them  do  not  sprav  at  a!,.  Some 
of  them  that  do  go  through  the 
performance,  only  half    wet  their 
trees.    This  brines  us  to  the  third 
essential,  and   that  is  snrav  vour 
trees  thoroughly.    The  first  thing 
needed,  is  a  jrood  snravhi"-  outfit, 
one  with  the  agitator,  to  keep  the 
mixture    from      settling     on  the 
bottom  of  the  sprav  tank.    I  like 
a  large    spray    pump    for  it  has 
plenty  of  force.    This  T  believe,  is 
essential     for    when    the  mixture 
drvs  a  sufficient  coating  of  poison 
is  in    the    cup.  and    on  the  little 
fruit   to  kill   the  voung  moth.  T 
am  sure  we  cannot  keep  the  codlin 
moth  in  check,  if  wo  do  not  spray 
at  the  ritrht  time.    To  gain  success 
we  must  wet  the  tree,  every  limb, 
leaf,  and  fruit  and  not  stop  ;  until 
the    trees    drip.    Learn    to  watch 
the  little  fm'it  cur,.   pr,d  see  that 
thev    arc  all     full     of     the  sorav 
Horrid.    I  use  2^Ths.  of  arsenate  of 
lead    to  one    hundred   gallons  of 
water.      Alwavs    weisrh  the  lead, 
never  PTiess  the  weight,  and  then 
you  are  on  the  safe  side.    T  find  it 
better  to  use  it  on  the  weak  side, 
and    fairlv    wet    the    tree   than  to 
have    it    strong,  and     alwavs  be 
frightened  to    spray  too  long  in 
fear    of    harming    the    trees.  If 
the    first     spraving    is     done  at 
the     right     time     there     is  not 
much     need     for  -    a     second  or 
third    time,  as    there  will  not  be 
later  hatching's.    If  my  Orchard  was 
dirty  with    moth  I  would  sprav 
two  or  three  times  for  a  vear  or 
two.    Never  take  old  empty  cases 
to  vour  orchard  without  first  dip- 
ping them  in  boiling  water   for  a 
few  minutes.      When  we  all  learn 
to  do  our  first  snraying  to  time, 
and  do  it  thoroughly,  then  we  will 
hear  less  about  codlin  moth.  Give 
me  arsenate  of  lead,  rain  water  to 
mix  it    with,  and  a  trood  sprav 
pump    then    the   moth    will  not 


make  me  lose  any  sleep.  I  find 
from  2  to  2%lbs.  of  arsenate  of 
lead  just  as  effective  as  a  stronger 
mixture.  I  have  heard  of  it  burn- 
ing the  foliage  of  the  tree  if  used 
too  strong,  T  have  used  as  much 
as  4  lbs.  to  r  hundred  gallons  of 
water,  and  have  wet  the  trees  well, 
and  have  never  seen  the  slightest 
damage  to  the  voung  foliare.  It 
is  not  enough  to  know  how  fungus 
and  moth  act  in  attacking  plants 
and  fruit.  While  that  is  essential 
it  is  bv  no. means  sufficient  to  en- 
able the  fruit  grower  to  know 
know  what  to  do  to  eradicate  it. 
We  must  know  how  and  when  :t 
reproduces  its»lr.  "NTo  fundus  moth, 
or  insect  comes  snoutanionslv  anv 
morc  than  do  wiped  s  or  <rass.  Tt 
is  a  well  established  fact  that 
weeds  are  more  easily  killed  if 
taken  while  voun",  tha'n  after  thev 
fain  full  headwav,  an^  it  }s  hist 
the  same  with  the  codlin  moth  ->r 
anv  fun<n.  Tt  is  important,  there- 
fore that  tfhe  fruit  "rower  shotdd 
know  when  and  where  it  ^wn'tis  its 
work  on  the  fruit  trees,  and  for  this 
;c  +t.o  w>st  time  to  snrav  in  order 
i  :n  fV„  number.    Tf  V 

knows;     tnpfr     1i^r-it°  *  Vi',1 

th»'n  with  arsenate  O'f  lead  mixturp 
tbat  i*  is  1ono-  oc  thev  ha^p  iot 
nenptr-'tpd  thp  fruit.  'When  that  is 
accomplished,  the  ^  rp  safe  and 
snun-  insidp  the  fruit,  and  it  is 
useless  to  snrav.  Tf  this  is  so,  is 
it.  not  the  most  important  thing- 
that  the  fruit  "rower  should  know 
as  much  about  it  as  possible  and 
it  will  nay  him  to  give  some  time 
to  study  the  habits  of  all  fungus 
diseases,  and  the  codlin  moth. 
Why  should  fruit  growers  not 
possess  all  such  knowledge  ?  Tf 
thev  will  not  study  the  habits  of 
their  enemy,  thev  have  the  Ad- 
visory Board  and  inspectors  as  r  . 
storehouse  of  knowledge  to  help 
them,  and  it  is  free  for  the  asking. 


WHAT  TEA 

are 

YOU  J 

Drinking. 


For  Quality  YOU  can't  Beat 

AMLUCKIE  TEA. 

H.  H.  MANSFIELD, 

Unley  Road  &  Culvert  St.,  TJnley  City 
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®     The  Farm  @ 


The  Cause  of  Half  our 
Troubles. 

"  Fifty  per  cent,  of  present  day 
dairying  troubles  are  caused  by 
the  failure  to  cool  the  milk  i  :v 
mediatelv  after  milking.'' 

The  X.Z.  Dairy  Commissioner,  in 
an  address  to  the  dairymen  of  Auck- 
land the  other  day,  made  the 
stated  quoted  above,  and  as  he  is 
generallv  considered  one  of  Lbe 
soundest  men  in  Australasia  on  all 
matters  appertaining  to  dairying, 
his  statement  is  worth  more  than 
passing  attention.  If  we  accept 
his  statement  as  true,  and  we  are 
prepared  to  admit  that  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  truth  in  it,  then  50 
per  cent,  of  the  troubles  of  the 
milk  suppliers  of  this    colony  can 


/  II 5  ZEALAND 

igfSiy  Insurance . . 

TO  STOCK  OWNERS. 

Thi»  well-known  COLONIAL  OFFICE 
is  now  issuing. 

LIVE  STOCK  POLICIES. 

with  most  lenient  conditions,  special- 
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be  cured  in  one  act.  If  50  per 
cent.  of  the  present-day  dairy 
troubles  are  caused  by  the  failure 
to  cool  the  milK  immediately  after 
miiKing,  tnen  it  is  a  lair  tning 
to  ask  supphers  to  cool  tne  uiiIk. 
tor  tliose  lactones  tnat  nave 
needing  macnines  this  is  not  a 
matter  01  great  ciimculty,  for  li 
an  ice  making  plant  be  added,  the 
cooling  is  an  easy  matter.  MiIk 
is  best  cooled  in  cylindrical 
coolers,  containing  a  mixture  of 
one  part  salt  anu  three  parts  ice. 
mis  mixture  m  a  lew  moments 
will  be  at  a  temperature  ol  se- 
veral degrees  below  ireezing,  and  a 
lew  pounds  ol  ice,  wneu  mixed 
witn  salt,  will  cooi  a  very  large 
quantity  of  miih-.  tiirc  tnere  is  tne 
question  01  expense  to  De  oorne  in 
mina,  anu  uniortunately,  in  many 
instances  tnis  is  lively  10  prove  a 
latai  barrier,  rlowever,  to  tnose 
oi  our  readers  wno  are  interested 
in  tnis  question,  perhaps  tne  ice- 
salt  mixture  as  a  means  ol  bring- 
ing miiK  to  tne  lowest  possible 
temperature  will  oe  ol  interest, 
ine  ice  to  be  most  economically 
useu  requires  to  be  crusned  betore 
being  mixed  with  tne  salt. 

 4  

i  ue  froper  ttreeaing  i\ge. 

On  tne  siujjCv-L  01  a^e  lor 
breeuing  as  regards  uotn  _)  oung 
uulis  anu  neiitis,  air.  o.  ^.  iium- 
pnrey,  ol  the  Wisconsin  ^u.w.i^.j 
experiment  station,  says  tne  re- 
sults ol  experience  on  tne  larm 
prove  tnat  11  selected  lor  immedi- 
ate service  tne  bull  is  all  tne  bet- 
ter 11  ne  is  tnree  years  old  or  over, 
-v  call  snouid  be  grown  until  ne  is 
two  years  old  ueiore  ne  is  given 
any  service.  Between  the  age  of 
two  and  three  he  should  not  be  put 
to  more  man  20  or  30  cows.  Bulls 
proper)  grown,  not  put  to  service 
too  vouug,  and  treateu  aauary,  yet 
in  a  sale  manner,  are  most  valu- 
able between  the  age  ol  three 
years  and  the  time  they  become 
unserviceable,  which  m*y  not  ue 
before  they  are  15  to  18  years 
of  age.  Neither  should  the 
heifers  be  forced  into  service  too 
voung.  A  heifer  needs  time  to 
grow  and  build  a  body  and  con- 
stitution which  will  be"  equal  to 
heavy  work  and  endurance  until 
she  is  12  or  15  years  of  age. 
Many  farm  cows  are  small, 
delicate  and  short  lived  owing  to 
motherhood     being     forced  upon 
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them  too  voung.  Two  years  of 
age  is  young  enough  to  produce 
her  first  calf.  The  age  of  30 
months  may  be  considered  better. 

 ♦  ■ 

Simple  and  Practical  Rat 
Trap. 


The  "  Revue  Agricole,"  of  New 
Caledonia,  gives  the  following 
description  of  an  effective  rat  trap, 
as  published  in  the  "  France  Aus- 
trale."  The  writer  says  : — "  Hav- 
ing broken  a  large  piece  out  ol  the 
neck  of  a  large  jar,  1  condemned 
it.  But  one  of  my  children 
got  hold  of  it  and  buried  it  up- 
right in  the  ground,  near  tne 
barn,  just  up  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cracK.,  leaving  only  what  remained 
of  the  neck  above  ground.  Then 
he  dropped  into  it  a  few  grains 
of  maize,  and  covered  it  with  a 
flat  stone.  What  was  my  sur- 
prise, a  few  days  later,  when  re- 
moving the  stone,  to  lind  nine 
large  rats  and  four  mice  in  the 
bottom  of  the  jar.  mis  wls  a 
revelation,  so,  having  killed  the 
rodents,  1  renewed  tne  supply  of 
grain,  put  a  board  over  the  muutu 
and  weighted  it  with  the  stone. 
Next  day  1  found  in  it  five  rats 
and  two  mice.  I  have  continued 
baiting  this  trap,  and  every  day  I 
capture  one  or  several  rodents. 
Such  a  trap  gives  excellent  results, 
and,  as  it  costs  absolutely  nothing 
it  is  within  the  means  of  ever, 
body. — Exchange. 
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Ensilage. 


Discussing  the  exhibits  from  the 
Agricultural  College,  Gatton,  at 
the  exhibition!  of  the  National  As- 
sociation, August,  iyo2,  the  Queens- 
land Agricultural  Journal  writes  : 

One  of  the  most  important  ex- 
hibits, perhaps,  from  a  producer's 
standpoint,  was  the  display  of 
"  stack  silage  "  and  the  samples 
of  ensilage  taken  from  three  differ- 
ent types  of  overground  silos  and 
one  from  a  pit,  representative  of 
376  tons  of  conserved  fodder  made 
during  March,  April,  and  May 
this  year.  Every  newspaper  which 
devotes  itself  to  shaping  the  des- 
tinies of  "  the  man  on  the  land  " 
is  always  emphatic  on  the  value  of 
silage  ;  and  if  there  is  one  thing 
more  than  another  to  form  a 
fitting  subject  on  which  to  preach 
a  gospel  to  the  dairyman,  it  is 
this.  Here  it  is  called  '•'  The 
Dairyman's  Salvation."  Sceptics 
are  yet  to  be  found,  and  many 
still  have  the  idea  thai  ensilage- 
making  is  a  risky  business  ;  but  it 
is  about  time,  considering  that  the 
art  of  storing  fodder  in  this  wav 
seems  to  havie  been  understood 
over  2,300  years  ago,  that  the 
sceptics  should  be  confounded.  In 
Xenophon's  "Anabasis"  (400  B.C.), 
we  are  told  that  in  "  The. Retreat 
of  the  Ten  Thousand  "  over 
Kurdistan  and  the  highlands  of 
Armenia,  the  Greeks  , discovered 
stores  of  grains  and  fodders  buried 
in  pits,  so  that  the  antiquity  of 
the  practice  is  undoubted.  Why  is 
it  that  so  many  are  still  content 
to  let  the  other  fellow  go  in  for 
the  so-called  luxuries  in  the  wav 


of  silos,  and  be  satisfied  that  .  the 
grass  is  good  enough  for  his  cows, 
and  when  they  go  off  their  milk, 
turn  them  out — they  don't  p&v  to 
milk  ?  Others  grow  green  crops, 
and  many  let  the  cows  do  the  cut- 
ting :  a  good  plan,  forsooth,  when 
labour  is  so  dear  !  Talk  silos ,  to 
them.  "Too  expensive,"  'tis- said; 
but  what  of  the  stuck.  Farmers, 
make  up  your  minds — those  of  you 
who  have  not  silos,  of  course- 
have  a  try  at  a  stack,  and  the 
very  act  of  trying  soon  results  in 
another  convert.  Perhaps  a  good 
many  have  tried  stacking  ;  but 
how  ?  It's  all  very  well  to  quote 
the  old  saw,  Labor  vincit  omnia  ; 
but  mix  up  a  bit  of  common-sense 
with  it,  and  success  is  assured. 
Given  the  fodder  crop  in  a  suit- 
able stage  of  growth,  the  matter 
of  attention  to  a  few  details  is 
all  that  is  needed.  One  must  take 
into  consideration,  when  stacking 
a  mass  of  fodder  'in  a  green  state, 
that  the  chemical  and  biological 
changes  occasioned  by  the  pro- 
cesses of  fermentation  are  going  to 
be  more  uniform  when  an  atmos- 
pheric pressure  of  15  11).  to  the 
square  inch,  and  incidentally  the 
process  of  combustion,  is  guarded 
against  as  far  as  is  possible.  How 
is  it  to  be  done  in  the  open  air  ? 
Plenty  of  dead-weight  pressure  ; 
shovel  up  a  bit  of  mother  earth. 
Plenty  of  people  will  tell  you  \  that 
thev  have  made  good  silage  in  a 
stack  without  ,any  pressure  at  all. 
Quite  correct,  but  they  would  have 
had  less  waste  if  they  had  "weight- 
ed" their  stack.  Adhere  to  the 
rule  :  The  coarser  the  fodder,  the 
greater  the  amount  of  dead- 
weight pressure  required.    Not  by 
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means  of  any  mechanical  con- 
trivance. Oh,  no  !  The  modern 
method  of  a  series  oi  wire  ropes 
placed  over  a  stack,  a  pair  of 
ratchet  drums  with  an  engaging 
haul,  and  a  lever  to  operate  them 
to  tighten  the  ropes  is  not  neces- 
sary.   Don't  go  to  this  expense. 

Here's  the  scheme  : — Save  cart- 
age by  building  your  stack  right 
alongside  the  gro,wing  crop.  Save 
bursting  yourself  by  having  to  lift 
huge  armfuls  of  fodder  on  to  a 
dray  or  wagon,  and  then  again  on 
to  the  stack.  It  wants  a  man 
with  a  heart  the. size  of  a  bullock's 
to  tackle  it  in  this  way.  Make 
a  few  rough  bush  sledges  ;  load 
the  fodder  on  to  them,  -on  top  of 
a  series  of  short  rope  slings. 
Haul  to  the  stack,  and  hoist  the 
bundles  (  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
too  high  to  build  conveniently 
from  the  ground)  by  means  of  an 
ordinary  whip  hoist.  Maize  plant- 
ed a  little  thickly  in  drills  is  one 
of  the  best  things  to  grow.  You 
want  to  cut  when  the  stalks  are 
soft  and  succulent,  and  the  gra  n 
in  the  "  milk  "  stage.  Keep  the 
stalks  as  nearly  as  possible 
parallel  in  the  bundles.  When 
sown  in  drills,  it  is  easier  to  cut 
the  crop.  There  are  many  methods 
of  harvesting.  A  sledge  fitted  up 
as  a  "  cutter  "  with  a  short 
length  of  stout  scythe  blade  pro- 
jecting about  10  in.,  and  set  back 
at  an  angle,  will  slice  off  the 
stalks  rapidly  as  the  sledge  is 
drawn  between  the  rows.  Fix  a 
guide  rod  so  that  the  crop  may 
be  laid  down  evenly,  and  it  can 
then  be  gathered  readily  into 
bundles. 

HOW  TO  STACK. 

Select  a  dry  spot  of  ground  and 
build  a  long  and  fairly  narrow 
stack.  Construct  a  framework  of 
bush  poles  13  ft.  high,  planted 
firmly  in  the  ground  4  ft.  apart 
along  the  sides.  Fix  top  plates 
at  the  top  of  the  uprights,  and 
twitch  them  on  with  wire,  and 
brace  across  similarly  at  ends  and 
in  the  centre.  One  short  length 
of  top-plate  should  be  made  mov- 
able so  that  it  can  be  kept  low 
down  at  first  to  allow  for  the 
travel  of  the  "  whip,"  and  grad- 
ually moved  upwards  as  stacking 
is  proceeded  with.  Befoire  com- 
mencing to  stack,  place  a  layer  of 
about  6  in.  of  waste  grass  on  the 
ground.  The  capacity  of  stacks 
may  be  estimated  by  allowing 
about  50  to  56  cubic  feet  to  the 
ton  when  consolidated. 

Start  stacking  on  the  grass,  and, 
here's  the  gist  of  it  :  Keep  all  the 
stalks  laid  the  one  way.  Trans- 
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verse  layers  admit  air  far  too 
m)ucb.  into  the  mass.  Place  the 
tassel  end  of  the  maize  at  least 
3  ft.  6in.  over  at  both  ends  of  the 
stack.  When  a  heigiht  of  about 
5  ft.  has  been  reached,  lay  down 
a  board  flush  with  the  outside 
pairs  of  uprights  and  trim  off  the 
projecting  ends.  Repeat  the  pro- 
cess. Keep  a  good  camber  in  the 
centre  of  your  stack,  as  heating 
soon  causes  abnormal  settling 
there.  Use  judgment  when  binding 
the  layers  back  so  as  not  to  have 
any  bumpy  joints  where  the  laps 
come,  and  be  sure  that  care  is 
taken  along  the  sides  to  place 
fairly  straight  stalks  down  against 
.each  pair  of  poles,  and  here  the 
laps  must  be  very  carefully  watch- 
ed. Trimming  the  ends  ensures  a 
consolidated  section  exposed  to 
atmospheric  iniiuences,  but  the 
careluily  concealed  overlapping  ol 
the  stalks  at  the  sides  keeps  tne 
air  from  penetrating  ,  and  the 
more  the  air  is  kept  out,  the 
lower  the  percentage  of  loss, 
settling  takes  place  rapidly  as 
soon  as  tne  mass  begins  to  heat, 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  throw  wires 
over  the  stack  at  night  time,  and 
weight  them  temporarilv  until  tne 
next  or  following  morning  with 
logs.  Remove  anu  continue  stack- 
ing. Be  sure  to  have  a  wire  close 
to  each  end  where  trimmed  oh. 
Do  not  worry  about  temperatures; 
expel  the  air,  and  tnese  are  re- 
duced. More  material  does  tnis 
of  itself  as  stacking  proceeds. 
Allow  a  big  margin  lor  settling. 
When  finished  to  a  full  camber, 
spread  on  top  some  green  grass  or 
other  close-textureci  weeds  or 
waste  ;  water  this  well,  and  cart 
and  spread  a  layer  of  soil  on  top, 
averaging  from  12  to  18  in.  in 
thickness.  Round  it  off  neatly  in 
the  centre  to  turn  the  rain.  If 
one  is  fond  of  having  things  look 
nice,  top  off  with  grass  built  with 
a  full  eave.  Pass  wires  across 
and  weight  to  hold  the  grass  in 
popition.  Unship  the  framework 
as  soon,  as  the  stack  has  settled 
down.  Farmers,  you  will  then 
have  a  store  of  succulent  fodder 
costing  only  the  labour  involved  in 
putting  it  together,  and  the  per- 
centage of  loss  should  not  be  more 
than  8  or  10  per  cent.  The  sample 
on  exhibition  had  been  ten  weeks 
in  the  stack.  When  about  to  use 
silage  from  a  stack,  a  depth  of 
several  inches  will  be  found  to 
have  moulded  at  the  ends  through 
contact  with  the  atmosphere. 
Trim  this  off,  and  then  cut  down 
a  narrow  "  bench  "  from  top  to 
bottom.  The  covering  of  soil  on 
top  keeps  the  rest  safe  from  the 
weather.  Better  results  are  ob- 
tained by  chaffing  the  silage  before 


use.  A  handy  method  to  provide 
lor  feeding-out  is  to  make  recep- 
tacles out  of  ordinary  4-bushel 
sacks  strung  on  No.  8  wires. 
Pairs  of  uprights,  securely  braced, 
are  put  in  for  the  purpose,  and 
the  wires  strained.  Intermediate 
supports  are  also  required  to  pre- 
vent sagging,  and  spreaders  should 
be  put  in  to  act  as  braces  for  each 
individual  pair. 

—  Samples  and  Silos.  — 

The  samples  of  conserved  fodder 
were  taken  from  several  sources — 
one  from  a|  pit,  27  ft.  deep,  cut 
out  of  sandstone  formation.  This 
pit  is  situated  in  one  corner  of  a 
havshed,  and,  when  full,  can  be 
covered  over  with  hay  ;  and  in 
this  way  additional  storage  space 
is  obtained  under  one  roof.  A 
pit  in  a  well-drained  situation, 
where  there  is  no  seepage,  is  quite 
effective  ;  if  the  sides  are  rough, 
air  is  admitted  and  a  slight  waste 
is  unavoidable.  The  pit  has  been 
filled  with  lucerne  containing  some 
foreign  growths  which  would  have 
rendered  it  unfit  for  making  good 
hay,  and  with  chaffed  sorghum 
and  maize,  the  latter,  being  a  good 
crop,  was  frosted  slightly,  but, 
when  chaffed,  resulted  in  good 
silage.  Another  sample  is  from  a 
"  Cherry  "  type  of  circular  silo 
erected  as  an  experiment  to  test 
the  efficacy  of  a  galvanised-iron 
lining  attached  to  a  timber  frame- 
work, the  iron  having  a  protection 
of  a  non-corrosive  substance.  It 
can  be  emphatically  stated  that 
unless  the  iron  is  lined  again  on 
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the  inside  with  a  Portland  cement 
compo.  1  in.  in  thickness,  and  re- 
inforced with  1 -in.  mesh  wire  net- 
ting, as  found  necessary  in  this 
and  on  other  occasions  where 
readily  corroded  linings  are  adopt- 
ed, it  is  an  unprofitable  class  of 
silo  to  build,  as  its  life  is  not  only 
short,  but  the  timbers,  as  placed, 
are  readily  attacked  by  white  ants. 
Another  sample  is  taken  from 
what  was  originallv  a  timber- 
framed  octagonal  silo  lined  with 
fibro-eement  lining,  but  which  now 
has  an  inner  lining  of  4  in.  of 
concrete.  This  silo  was  built 
specially  to  test  the  sheets  of  fibro 
cement  as  a  lining,  but  they 
proved  too  thin  and  were  unable 
to  withstand  the  pressure  and 
heat  of  the  ensilage.  The  material 
if  thick  enough,  is  a  good  non- 
conductor of  heat,  but  now  that 
timber  is  so  dear  a  costly  wooden 
structure  is  unavoidable,  and  it  is 
more  satisfactory  to  adopt  a  re- 
in forced  silo  in  preference  to  any 
other  type. 
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OLD  WASH  WAYS  ARE  GOOD 

but  Um 

ULEANSu  WAY  IS  BETTER. 

'I  be  old  washing  way*  bad  to  be  tho- 
roughly tested  before  tbey  could  really 
be  called  GOOD.  If  you  do  tbe  same 
with  COX'  CLEAN  SO — give  it  a  tho- 
rough test,  use  it  according  to  the 
instructions  on  each  bottle  (ami  using 
too  much)  there  is  only  one  conclu- 
sion you  can  come  to,  and  that  is, 
that  it  is  far  better  than  the  old  way 
of  rubbing  with  a  lot  of  soap,  for 

CLEAN  SO  saves  half  your  time, 

CLEANiSO  saves  a  good  deal  of  so#p 
CLEAN  SO  dispenses  with  the  need 
of  a  washboard. 

GLEANSO  obviates  all  tiresome  rub- 
bing and  scrubbing  ;  aad  there- 
fore clothes  last  much  longer. 

CLEAN  SO  cleanses  THOROUGHLY 

CLEANSO  is  non-injurious  to  even 
the  most  delicate  fabrics  ami 
laces. 

EVERY  GROCER  SELLS  GLEANSO. 


The  "  Tan  da  wanna  "  Sheep 
Dip. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Brown,  Sheep  and 
Wool  Hxpert  to  the  Queensland 
Government  in  discussing  the  ques- 
tion of  compulsory  sheep  dipping 
summarizes  the  advantages  of  dip- 
ping as  follows  : — 

1.  A  better  and  more  valuable 
fleece. 

2.  A  more  contented  and,  there- 
fore, better  "  doing  "  sheep. 

3.  A  better  and  more  robust 
lamb. 
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4.  A  fairly  large  degree  ol  im- 
munity from  the  attack  ol  the 
maggot-lly. 

The  1  disadvantages  of  dipping 
are — 

Initial  cost  of  dip  and  expense 
of  working  it. 

Liability  of  injury  to  sneep, 
caused  by  rough  usage,  which  is 
nearly  unavoidable  in  ill -con- 
structed dips. 

The  liability  to  serious  loss  aitei 
dipping  by  sudden  ialls  in  tem- 
perature or  other  changes  ol 
weather. 

The  liability  of  the  animals  swal- 
lowing a  large  cpuantny  ol  the 
liquiu  which  if  it  do  not  kill, 
will  certainly  make  very  sick, 
sheep. 

The  direct  beneiits'  of  an  in- 
creased price  for  a  heavier  deccc 
more  than  balance  the  cost  ol  the 
operation.  A  sheep  may  i>c. nipped 
lor  three-farthings  or  less,  ana  at. 
least  one  penny  per  pound  will  be 
added  to  the  value  ol  its  lleece. 

As  to  liability  to  injury,  1  shall 
show  below  that  a  new  method  01 
dipping  has  been  invented  wniCju 
eliminates  all  the  sources  of  rough 
usage,  and,  further,  makes  it  im- 
possible lor  a  sheep  to  be  poisonc„ 
or  drowned. 

Care  in  choosing  suitable  wea- 
ther will  prevent  tne  losses  caused 
1  sudden  changes  of  temper  a.., 
A  sheep  should  be  dipped  as  earl . 
as  possible  in  the  day,  so  that  it 
may  shake  its  wool  dry  before 
night. 

I  met  Mr.  George  Watson,  of 
Tandawanna,  some  weeks  ago,  and 
he  told  me  that  for  three  years  he 
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had  tried  a  new  and  superior 
method  of  dipping  his  sheep.  He 
invited  me  to  inspect  his  opera- 
tions, and,  a  little  later,  tele- 
graphed me  that  he  was  aoout  to. 
uip  4 j, 000  sheep  and  invited  me 
to  Tandawanna.  What  1  saw  1 
shall  describe  lor  the  beuelit  ol  all 
sheepmen,  i  believe  the  method 
to  be  the  best  and  most  satis- 
lactorv  in  all  respects  of  any. 

He  informed  me  thaat  he  got  tne 
original  idea  lrom  Air.  v.narles 
iveane,  ol  Gurley,  i\ew  Soutn 
V\ales,  but  that  lie  has  improved 
on  it  in  many  respects  since  he 
nrst  used  it  uiree  years  ago.  l 
gi\e  below  all  particulars. 

ine  idea  may  ue  ucacriucu  as 
a  suower  uain  instead  01  <x  plunge, 
a.nu  tne  essentials  aie  a  uau  tray 
root  perioratea  witii  uoics  uuuer 
wmicii  sncep  stanu  yuicuy  wniic  iuc 
iiLpou  used  is  snowcrea  upon  mem. 
ine  complete  specnications  01  iVir. 
Watsons  dip  are  as  follow  : — 

The  sned  is  40  leet  long  by  12 
feet  0  mcnes  wide.  ine  rooi  is 
nat  aim  covered  with  ino.  22 
gauge,  nat  galvanised  iron,  soi- 
aercu  at  ail  seams,  and  penorated 
witn  x\o.  10  notes  3  mcnes  apart, 
ine  iron  is  turneu  up  an  around 
tne  edge  about  6  mcnes.  Tnus  tne 
rooi  is  really  a  uig  iron  tray. 

l<.ooi  joists  are  6  inches  by  2 
inches,  and  placed  10  mcnes  apart, 
and  run  across  the  building,  ine 
neiglit  oi  the  shower  is  about  b 
feet  above  the  noor.  the  door  is 
of  corrugated  galvanised  iron,  1N0. 
22  gauge,  and  not  battened.  The 
sheep  nave  not  injured  it  in  any 
way  in  three  years'  working.  The 
floor  is  laid  with  a  fall  to  the 
side  of  2  inches  in  10  feet  across 
the  shed.  The  channels  of  the 
corrugation  lead  into  a  gutter, 
which  carries  the  liquor  draining 
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off  the  sheep  back  into  the  dip 
tank  where  tlie  aip  liquor  is 
mixed.  The  dip  tank  is  an  ex- 
cavation 8  feet  by  4  feet  by  4  feet, 
lined  with  nat  galvanised  uou  auu 
made  watertight,  i'roin  this  tau^ 
a  3-inch  centrilugal  pump,  worned 
from  a  3#  b.h.p.  oil  engine,  de- 
livers the  dip  mixture  on  to  tlie 
tray  roof  of  the  shed,  and  this 
falls  in  a  gentle  penetrating 
snower  on  the  sneep  standing  be- 
neath. A  pair  ol  gates  at  eacn 
end  of  tfie  sued  noiu  tne  sneep. 

In  practice,  when  the  entrance 
gates  are  opened,  tne  sneep  niarcn 
straight  tiirougn  to  tJie  tar  end  01 
tne  sned  without  the  least  trouble, 
tjucn  a  tniHg  as  aip-snyness  is 
not  seen,  and  tney  are  tnoroughly 
wetted  all  over  in  six  or  seven 
minutes.  1  inspected  a  number  ol 
ammais,  and  lounu  tnat  tne  dip 
was  ail  over  tne  uody  in  every 
case.  Three  or  lour  minutes 
stance  to  drain  tnem  ;  tnus  a 
snealul  ol  sneep  may  be  uipped 
every  niteen  minutes,  allowing  lor 
nixing  and  emptying,  me  capacity 
ol  tne  lanaa  wanna  sneu  is  trom 
250  to  oovj  sneep.  Une  tnousanu 
sneep  per  nour  can  oe  uippeu 
witnout  unuue  naste  by  lour  men. 

A  excellent  ieature  ol  tne  shower 
dip  is  its  extreme  simplicity  ana 
small  cost  ol  construction,  it  may 
be  buiit  to  worK  noc^s  ol  hundreus 
ol  tnousands,  or  small  uocks  01 
1,000  or  under.  i?or  tne  small 
nolding  a  sned  which  will  wet  i^l  ~ . 
or  nity  sheep  at  a  time  should  not 
cost  more  tnan  A;io,  and  a  cheap 
2-inch  Douglas  hand  pump  would 
be  quite  eUective.  Better  stid,  a 
-No.  6  semi-rotary  pump  could  be 
used,  and  should  give  excellent  re- 
sults. This  pattern  of  dip  is  as 
good  for  the  small  holder    as-  the 

0 

great. 

—  Drainings.  — 
Mr.  Watson   advises     that  the 
sheep  be  packed  in  pretty  tightly. 
They   cannot    then     hump  their 
backs,   and   so   prevent    the  dip 
getting  under  them  as  soon  as  it 
ought.     After     the     sheep  have 
drained  four  or  five    minutes  the 
surface  of  the  dip  tank  should  be 
skimmed  with  a    hand  skimmer. 
This  will  keep  the  solution  fairly 
clean.    A  minor  source  of  trouble 
is  the  presence  of  short    fribs  of 
wool,  which  find  their     way  into 
the  dip  tank,  and  from  there  into 
the  shower.    The  fribs  get  into  the 
perforations,   but  are    easily  re- 
moved by  a  boy  using   a  broom 
over  the  surface  of  the  tray. 

I  have  gone  into  this  matter  at 
some  length,  as  I  consider  that 
there  is  no  other  way  to  dip  sheep 


that  approaches  the  Tandawanna 
shower  dip.  Mr.  Watson  should 
receive  the  thanks  of  every  sheep- 
master  in  the  Commonwealth  for 
elaborating  a  simple,  cheap,  safe, 
and  effective  method  of  dipping 
sheep.  He  informs  me  that  fie 
cost  works  out  for  dipping  at 
about  '2d.  per  head. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  answer  any 
questions  on  the  subject,  and  give 
anv  details  which  1  may  have 
missed  above. — Oueensland  Agricul- 
tural Journal. 


Pork  Rearing. 


The  Victorian  Government  Pig 
Expert,  Mr.  W.  Smith,  in  the 
course  of  a  paper  on  the  above 
subject  at  a  Farmers'  Convention, 
said  : — 

"  In  order  to  obtain  food  for 
the  Pigs,  pumpkins,  turnips,  car- 
rots, mefons,  sugar  beet,  grain 
(not  forgetting  peas)  are  the  best 
to  grow.  Tne  growing  01  peas 
not  only  cleans  tne  lanu,  but  takes 
little  out  ol  it.  lake  a  sow  at 
ten  months  old.  in  two  years 
she  wdl  produce  on  tne  average 
nve  litters  ol,  say,  eight  pigs  a 
litter,  lveep  them  on  your  larm, 
iatten  them,  and  when  ht  send 
tnem  to  market,  and  there  is  a 
gross  X40  or  more  a  year.  If  you 
retain  #the  young  pigs  until  tney 
become  baconers,  the  result  will  be 
equally  good,  for,  taking  the  ordin- 
ary rate  of  improvement,  the  pig 
goes  on  increasing  in  weight  until 
he  reaches  120  lbs.  or  160  10s.,  at 


which  weight  he  is  best  in  demand 
bv  Victorian  bacon  curers. 

"  Let  me  warn  you  against 
feeding  pigs  on  clover  and  some  ol 
the  grasses.  Suppose  you  have  a 
dozen  pigs,  half  or  tnree  parts 
fact,  wnicn  have  been  running  out 
in  tne  clover.  Then  put  them  in 
the"  sty,  top  them  up  with  the 
very  best  iood,  be  it  grey  peas  or 
any  other  equally  good,  and  what 
will  be  the  result  ?  They  will  turn 
out  fishy.  The  proper  thing  to 
do  in  such  a  case  is  to  let  the 
pigs  go  bacK  to  poor  stores,  then 
top  up,  and  tne  new  meat  thus 
made  will  be  all  right.  iou, can- 
not hoodwinK  the  bacon  qured.  11  he 
hnds  you  have  put  in  a  few  hsny 
ones,  you  will  know  all  about  it 
by  tne  returns  you  get. 

"  Don  t  give  tne  pig  siuin  miLi 
iresii  Irom  tue  separator.  it  is 
aerated,  and  acts  deleienously,  to 
young  pigs  especially,  lyet  it  re- 
mam  until  next  day.  .Don't  Keep 
pigs  in  conluieu  places  up  to  their 
Denies  m  muu.  iney  are  not 
uirty  in  their  habits  except  yod 
ina^e  tnem  so.  juon  t  leed  your 
pigs  solely  on  maize,  as  pigs  so 
leu  do  not  command  tne  prices 
tnat  peas-led  pigs  do.  the  bacon 
irom  maize-ieu  pigs  turns  rusty, 
and  tne  curer  cannot  stack  it. 
Don't  send  uiscolored  gram  away, 
it  will  pay  better  to  give  it  to 
tne  pig,  and  let  him  do  the  cart- 
ing. Don  t  waste  pea  straw,  shav- 
ings or  any  otner  straw  stud 
will  do  lor  bedding.  It  will  give 
comfort  to  the  pigs,  and  ulti- 
mately make  good  mauure  lor  the 
farm.  Don't  breed  bad  stock. 
Don't  forget  to  feed  the  pigs  re- 
gularly." 
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Line-Breeding  as  Applied  to 

Sheep. 

By  C.  Mallinson,  Principal  Sheep 
.and  Wool  Expert,  Union  of  South 
Africa  Department  of  Agriculture. 

It  is  well  that  we  should  at  the 
outset  carefully  define  what  we 
mean  by  the  term  "  line-breeding" 
as  opposed  to  "  in-breeding  "  ;  the 
iormer  is  breeding  from  the  same 
blood  or  within  the  same  family, 
by  selection  (but  not  from  such 
close  afliuities  as  parent  and  oil- 
spring  and  brother  and  sister), 
whilst  the  latter  is  the  ill-consider- 
ed mating  of  the  closest  relations 
within  the  one  family.  Even  these 
definitions  are  not  quite  satisfac- 
tory, for  the  point  where  line- 
breeding  ceases  and  in-breeding 
begins  is  dillicult  to  determine  ;  in 
fact,  the  way  in  which  that  point 
can  be  determined  is  uncertain,  the 
only  factor  available  in  such  an 
inquiry  being  the  result  obtained. 

—  Line  Breeding.  — 

Notwithstanding  this  difliculty, 
it  is  beginning  to  be  recognized 
that  the  grading  up  of  Hocks  can 
be  successfully  accomplished  only 
by  line  breeding,  and  the  large 
number  Of  breeders  who  have  re- 
fused to  adopt  this  method  have, 
in  general,  overestimated  the 
dangers  of  such  a  system  and 
failed  to  grasp  the  immense  bene- 
fit to  be  derived  from  its  adop- 
tion. Rams  are  constantly  being 
introduced  into  the  Hock  in  the 
belief  that  the  introduction  of  new 
blood  will  add  to  its  strength  and 
vigour  ;  yet  there  is  evidence  that 


in  Australia  some  of  the  most 
valuable  Hocks  belong  to  men  who 
have  never  been  prominent  as 
buyers  of  rams.  One  might  go 
further  aind  say  that  there  are 
llucks  in  Australia —  and  flocks  of 
the  highest  class — which  have  re- 
ceived no  introduction  of  new 
blood  for  the  last  sixty  years. 
Even  among  the  more  modern 
tlocks  violent  out-crosses  are  avoid- 
ed by  those  sheepmen  whose  studs 
have  passed  through  the  initial 
stages  and  reached  any  degree  of 
uniformity. 

—  In-Breeding.  — 
In-breeding  in  itself  should  not, 

it  may  be  argued,  affect  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  animals  if  it  be 
not  carried  too  far,  and  there 
should  be  no  reason  why  one 
fault  should  be  given  prominence 
over  another.  But  the  dillicultv  is 
to  determine  how  far  in-breeding 
may  be  carried  on  without  going 
too  far.  What  in-breeding  actually 
does  is  to  enlarge  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  animals  bred  and 
to  give  prominence  to  the  merits 
and  faiults  of  the  particular  family 
used,  whether  those  merits  or 
faults  are  those  of  constitution  or 
anything  else,  but  its  results  are 
so  uncertain  that  this  system  is 
to  be  avoided  ;  for  selection  is 
impossible  owing  to  the  small 
number  of  units  in  the  family 
available  for  selection,  that  is  to 
say,  circumstances  prevent  the 
culling  of  individuals  with  undesir- 
able qualities  stamped  upon  them, 
and  thus  such  breeding  cannot  do 
anything  but  deteriorate  the  ilock. 

—  A  Contrast.  — 
Line-breeding,  on  the  other  hand, 

is  so  remote  and  complex,  owing 


to  the  great  number  of  units  in  a 
ilock,  that  selection  can  be  made 
so  as  to  counteract  the  growth  of 
particular  faults  and  to  encourage 
desirable  qualities.  Independently 
of  the  selection  difficulty,  however, 
it  mav  he  stated  that  breeding 
between  two  descendants  of  a  near 
common  ancestor  is  intensified  in- 
breeding ;  it  is  in-breeding  carried 
to  its  furthest  limit  ;  whereajs  in- 
breeding between  descendants  of  a 
remote  common  ancestor  is  modi- 
fied in-breeding,  or,  as  it  is  called 
to-day,  line-breeding.  It  is  remote 
and  therefore  the  characteristic 
effects  of  the  system  are  less  pro- 
minent. 

—  Selection.  — 

Selection  is  the  essential,  for  it 
is  by  this  means  that  that  advant- 
age is  to  be  reaped.  No  first- 
class  Hock  ever  existed  that  was 
not  oi  a  type,  and  the  type  can- 
not be  fixed  by  any  olther  method 
than  selection.  Yet  mere  selection 
in  a  Hock  into  which  fresh  blood 
from  strange  families  is  introduced 
from  year  to  year  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  fix  any  type.  Of  course 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
while  external  faults  are  visible  to 
the  eye,  and  may  thus  be  directly 
guarded  against  by  selection,  there 
are  other  characteristics,  such  as 
a  weakly  constitution  or  a  ten- 
dency to  unthriftness,  which  are 
not  so  obvious,  though  these,  too, 
will  be  eradicated  -by  judicious 
annual  classing. 

—  New  Blood.  — 

I L  is  not  my  intention  in  any 
way  to  disparage  the  usefulness  of 
an  introduction  of  new  blood  in 
certain  cases  ;  there  are  cases  in 
which  such  an  introduction  might 
be  necessary  to  correct  undersir- 
able  characteristics  or  failings,  or 
to  give  prominence  to  some  desir- 
able quality,  but — and  this  is  an 
important  thing  to  remember — the 
improvement  must  be  made  by  us- 
ing a  ram  of  the  same  breed  and 
the  same  family  as  the  flock  it  is 
desired  to  improve.  At  the  same 
time  the  proper  method  for  the 
established  breeder  is  to  reject 
fearlessly  all  undesirable  sheep.  In 
the  same  way  as  drastic  treat- 
ment is  necessary  when  pruning  a 
tree,  so  thorough  classing  is  good 
for  the  flock.  Let  no  unworthy 
animal  be  spared.  The  mere  moral 
effect  of  having  a  few  poor  animals 
in  the  Hock  is  bad,  for  it  constant- 
ly lowers  the  standard  of  the 
breeder's  excellence.  Weed  out  the 
flock  then  every  year,  on  this  ac- 
count, but  even  more  because  a 
bad  tree  will  inevitably  yield  evil 
fruit.  Above  all*  things  the  farmer 
should  learn  to  shun  the  delicate, 
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unthrifty,  and  weak  in  constitu- 
tion. No  animal,  however  fine  in 
appearance,  if  of  feeble  constitu- 
tion can*  be  expected  to  breed  w  ell, 
least  of  all  can  prepotency  be 
looked  for  in  a  sheep  of  delicate 
health. 

—  A  Time  of  Progress.  — 

The  theory  that  "  the  methods 
my    father    and   grandfather  fal- 


NEURALGIC 
PAINS 


nearly  Driven  mad 
Higbt  and  Day,  But 

Clements  Conk 

CURED  HER 


Here  is  a  letter  whicb  all  women  should 
read,  especially  those  who  are  prone  to 
neuralgic  affections,  and  who  pass  hours 
of  agony  and  ill-health  through  them. 
This  letter  tells  those  women  more  thau 
can  be  specially  written  of  the  relief  of 
Neuralgia  by  Clements  Tonic,  and  it  was 
sent  from  411  Clarendon  Street,  South 
Melbourne,  8/6AL 

CLEMENTS  TONIC  LTD., 

"For  the  benefit  of  those  who 
suffer  from  Neuralgia  I  should  like  to 
tell  them  of  my  cure. 

"  It  is  a  few  years  back  I  had  that 
complaint,  and  it  lasted  for  the  best 
part  of  five  years.  Many  people  said 
it  had  become  chronic  with  me — that 
I  would  never  get  rid  of  it— and  I  got 
to  believe  trjeir  opinion  correct,  for 
doctors'  advice  and  prescriptions  did 
not  hare  the  least  effect.  I  used 
numerous  other  medicines  and  re- 
medies, until  I  was  despairing  of  ever 
getting  better.  This  affected  my 
general  health.  I  became  thin  and 
weak,  and  put  years  on  to  my  appear- 
ance. One  old  lady  who  came  into 
our  shop  strongly  advised  me  to  use 
Clements  Tonic,  and  it  is  just  marvel- 
lous how  your  Tonic  cured  me  of 
Neuralgia  and  built  up  my  health  in 
general.  From  the  second  bottle  I 
was  on  the  road  to  recovery.  I  kept 
on  taking  it  for  ten  weeks,  and  was 
restored  to  splendid  health. 
(Signed)    CATHERINE  TABERNER." 

If  you  have  rheumatic,  neuralgic,  or 
sciatic  paint  caused  by  sluggish  liver  or 
weakened  digestive  processes,  or 
neuralgic  sick  headache,  or  if  you  surfer 
from  Brain-fag,  Poor  Sleep,  Low 
Spirits,  Constipation,  or  Palpitation  of 
the  Heart,  get  this  medicine.  It  will 
soon  relieve  you  ;  not  for  a  day  or  a 
week,  but  for  years.  ALL  CHEM- 
AND    STORES   sell  it  everywhere 


lowed  are  good  enough  for  me  " 
is  one  of  the  worst  ever  formulat- 
ed. It  generally  indicates  that  the 
inherited  method  is  a  foolish  and 
careless  one.  Traditions  of  this 
sort  are  usually  kept  by  those 
whose  fences  are  rotten,  whose 
weeds  are  uncut,  whose  sheep  are 
half-starved  and  diseased.  If  it 
were  otherwise  the  son  and  grand- 
son would  have  been  educated  by 
it  up  to  a  progressive  spirit,  for 
he  who  is  first  is  by  his  very 
priority  of  effort  inspired  to  main- 
tain his  pre-eminence.  What  is 
necessary  for  us  all  is  to  learn 
what  the  scientist  has  to  teach 
and  then  to  '  apply  it  in  a 
practical  commonsense  way,  and 
therefore  the  sooner  all  the  sheep- 
farmers  in  this  country  study 
scientific  methods  of  breeding  and 
apply  them  to  their  flocks  the 
sooner  will  South  Africa  occupy 
her  proper  place  amongst  the 
pastoral  countries  of  the  world. 

 ♦  

An  Agricultural  Student. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Practical 
Druggist,  writes  the  Hawkesbury 
College  Journal,  for  the  following 
interesting,  although  somewhat 
alarming,  analysis  ol  a  student.  It 
may  be  regarded  as  approximately 
the  proximate  analysis  of  a  young 
man  scaling  150  pounds  avoirdu- 
pois, and  with  all  his  parts  com- 
plete. Such  a  young  man  carries 
about  with  him  the  constituents  of 
1,200  eggs  (presumably  average 
hen,  not  ostrich  or  emu).  He  has 
enough  gas  in  him  (we  regret  to 
have  to  write  it)  to  fill  a  gasome- 
ter of  3,649  cubic  feet  capacity. 
The  iron  within  him  would  suffice 
to  make  four  ten-penny  nails 
(enough  it  appears  for  even  an  iron 
constitution).  He  has  fat  enough 
for  the  manufacture  of  75  candles, 
and  a  good-sized  cake  of  soap. 
He  has  stowed  away  sufficient 
phosphates  to  make  8.064  boxes  of 
matches.  The  hydrogen  he  holds, 
if  liberated,  would  fill  a  balloon 
and  lift  him  above  the  clouds. 
From  his  other  constituents  could 
be  made  six  teaspoonfuls  of  sialt, 
a  bowl  of  sugar,  and  ten  gallons 
of  water  could  be  squeezed  out  of 
him.  This  same  young  man 
(which  means  if  you  weigh  150 
pounds)  possesses  500  muscles, 
1,000,000,000  cells  (count  them), 
200  different  bones,  four  rrallons  of 
blood,  several  hundred  feet  of  in- 
testines, and  millions  of  pores. 
His  heart  weighs  from  8  to  12 
ozsf.,  with  a  capacity  of  from  4  to 
6  ozs.  in  each  ventricle,  and  its 
size  is  5  by  i%  by  2%  in.  It  is  a 
hollow  muscular  organ,  and  pumps 


22%  lbs.  of  blood  every  minute.  It 
beats  about  72  times  a  minute.  In 
a  year  an  average  man's  heart  lifts 
11,680,000  lbs.  or  8,840  short  tons 


ALSTON'S  PATENT  STEEL 


JAMES  ALSTON, 

Queen's  Bridge,  Melboun  c 
Sol*  Afoato  for  South  Avirrolia— 

H.  C.  RICHARDS 

6  and  8,  Blyth  StrMt,  AdoUido. 
dotn  Oobamu  <M»d  0*. 


G.  L.  MUELLER'S 

Aromatic  Schiedam  Schnapps 


This  universal  cordial  is  manufactured 
and  bottled 
IN  SCHIEDAM  (HOLLAND) 
with  special    care  and  is  warranted 
free  from  every  injurious  property  and 
ingredient. 

It  is  highly  recommended  by  most  of 
the  hotelkeepers  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Australasia. 

Please  take  notice  of  the  signature  on 
the  labels,  and  beware  of  inferior 
imitations. 
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Farm-Fed  Pork. 


To  letch  payable  prices  pigs 
should  be  well  led,  auu  li  allowed 
to  roam  at  large,  tliey  siiould  be 
ruu  ou  lucerne  puduoeivs.  Lucerne 
is  the  king  of  lodders  to  graze 
upon,  aud  it  has  a  nutritive  ratio 
01  1.2-0,  tliat  is,  there  is  1  lb.  oi 
■digestible  proteid  oi  nitrogenous 
eoinpounus  to  every  2-3  iu.  oi  car- 
bonydrates  (sugars  and  starches), 
iiape  is  also  a  good  crop  over 
wnicn  pigs  snouia  ue  allowed  to 
graze,  out  it  nas  not  me  same 
value  as  lucerne,  since  its  nutri- 
tive ration  is  i-o-/,  and  is  some- 
wnat  too  wide. 

To  iatten  pigs  in  a  proper  la- 
smon,  auu  secure  liriiiness  ol  nesn 
anu  lat,  a  narrow  ratio  snouiu 
ue  aim  en  at.  it  caroonyurates  pre- 
vail largeiy  m  me  ration,  me 
nesn  anu  lat  are  sou,  anu  pigs  so 
leu  uo  not  ma^e  prime  uacon.  fne 
cmci  concern  in  teeoing  pigs  is  to 
Keep  tne  ammais  upon  a  narrow 
ration,  tnat  is,  narrow  as  regarus 
tne  quantity  oi  proteid  to  tne 
otner  constituents.  it  will  be 
lounu  m  actual  practice  tnat  il  a 
nigxuy  nitrogenous  ration  is  given, 
tne  otner  constituents  (sugar, 
starcnes  and  latsj  win  be  iouuu 
present  in  large  enougn  quantities 
uo  meet  all  uie  requirements  ol 
tne  animal. 

Teameal,  or  oatmeal  or  bean- 
meal  should  prevail  m  tne  rations 
oi  every  young  pig,  anu  the  iood 
snoulci  be  given  in  sKim  milk  or 
butter  mil*,  wanned  to  100  deg. 
Fahr.  With  older  animals  a  diet 
in  w  hich  any  one  or  more  of  the 
following  foods,  which  are  all  rich 
in  nitrogen,  and  in  which  the  nu- 
tritive ratio  is  as  narrow  as  is  re- 
quired should  prevail — peas,  whole 
or  crushed  ;  beans,  whole  or 
crushed  ;    pollard,  oats,  brcCvers' 


IMPERIAL  HOTEL 

Corner  King  William  and  Grenfell  Streets. 
ADELAIDE. 

HOtand  Cold  Baths.      Electric  Light  Throughout.      'Phone  327. 
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grains  cocoanut  meal,  sunflower 
seed  and  rape  seed  meal,  given  in 
skim  mifk  or  butter  milk— should 
be  regularly  led.  cotton  seed  meal 
or  linseed  meal  might  be  occasion- 
ally given  Willi  advantage.  Tliey 
are  laxative  in  action  as  well  as 
being  rich  in  proteids. 

Tigs  also  require  plenty  ol  wood 
asnes  auu  ground  green  bone,  or 
bone  meal,  in  tneir  rations.  1  ne 
rations  snould  oe  plciiuiuiiy  sup- 
plied, quite  up  to  tne  limits  oi 
capacity,  since  it  is  required  to 
produce  small  carcases  as  quickly 
as  possible,  ana  tneu  when  tne 
pigs  attain  a  certain  weignt  tney 
siiould  be  instantly  disposed  ol. 
yuickuess  in  getting  the  porkers 
ready  lor  marKet  snouid  be  tne 
aim,  and  conducting  operations  on 
these  principles  will  give  large 
prohts.  somewhere  auout  400 
lbs.  oi  any  oi  tne  foods  above 
mentioned  will  put  loo  lbs.  live 
weight  on  a  pig. 

Some  little  time  before  slaughter 
pigs  should  be  penned  up  and 
topped  off.  A  highly  nitrogenous 
diet  is  absolutely  essential  in  im- 
parting iirmness  to  the  fat  and 
lfesh.  It  is  quite  easy  to  deter- 
mine carcases  that  have  been  fed 
largely  on  carbohydrates.  From 
the  outset  of  existence  pigs  should 
be  well  fed.  If  they  should  happen 
to  get  a  set-back  just  as  they  are 
starting  life  it  takes  a  long  time 


to  overtake  and  repair  the  dam- 
age. Whole  milk  is  tne  best  food 
for  very  young  pigs.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  whole  milk,  skim  mifk  and 
linseed  meal  or  oatmeal  make  a 
good  diet. 


A  Case  of  Garget. 

A  correspondent  writes  as  fol- 
lows to  tne  "  Canadian  .Dairy- 
man '  : — "  will  you  be  good  enougn 
to  give  me  a  little  auvice  t  Une 
of  my  best  cows  uropped  ner 
fourtn  call  fast  X  ebuary  in  goou 
order,  and  apparently  U.lv.  Auout 
a  niontii  later  ner  udder  began  to 
cake.  1  did  all  1  could  in  tne 
way  ol  nand  rubbing,  out  it  gra- 
dually got  worse.  1  am  now  ury- 
mg  ner,  as  sbe  is  due  to  come  in 
again  in  Febuary.  i'nere  is  sti 
some  caking,  iiow  can  i  preven' 
tne  trouble  r  ine  cow  is  in  lairiy 
good  condition,  and  feeds  well  at 
all  times.  bhe  is  a  very  heavy 
milker,  and  carries  a  large  uuder. 
Last  season  I  was  feeding  her 
some  meal  to  keep  her  in  good 
shape  before  she  came  in,  with  the 
intention  of  having  her  tested. 
You  will  be  helping  «me  greatly  by 
giving  me  your  advice  on  thi 
matter."  to  which  the  Edito 
replies  : — 

A  cow's  udder  is  rather  a  com 
plicated  piece  of  machinery.    It  i 


Figure  1 1 2 
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hard  enough  to  tell  when  anything 
goes  wrong  with  it  when  you  have 
the  cow  before  you,  let  alone  ad- 
vising the  man  what  to  do  when 
the  cow  is  400  miles  away.  How- 
ever, a  few  general  statements  will 
undoubtedlv  help  this  enquirer  and 
others.  This  evidently  a  case 
of  garget,'  as  it  is  very  seldom 
a  cow's  udder  cakes  a  month 
after  calving.  The  proper  treat- 
ment would  have  been  to  give  the 
cow  i\  lbs.  of  salts  at  once,  whe- 
ther it  was  garget  or  something 
else.  Tf  taken  in  time,  this  would 
likelv  scatter  the  trouble,  but  if 
delayed  a  dav  or  two  it  ought 
to  be  followed  bv  another  dose  of 
T^Tbs.  Eosom  salts.  This  is  bett»- 
than  anv  local  treatment  for  tar- 
get.  and  for  some  other  troubles 
of  the  udder. 

It  is  well  to  understand  the  rea- 
son for  this.  When  the  cow's 
blood  is  out  of  ^rrier.  the  trouble 
shows  no  in  her  udder  rig-ht 
awav.  It  is  necessarv  to  give 
salts,  therefore,  to  correct  her 
blood.  .After  fivin^  the  cow 
T^osom  salts  it  would  be  well  to 
follow  with  saltpetre,  giving  a 
small  teasooonful. 

The  point  desired  is  to  keen  her 
bowels  moving-  freelv  on  li-rht 
feed.  Phvsic  the  cow  well  before 
calving,  so  that  she  will    not  re- 
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quire  it  afterwards,  as  she  is 
then  weak  enough.  If  the  udder 
is  hot  or  in  bad  shape,  however, 
it  would  be  better  to  give  the 
cow  salts  after  calving  than  to 
run  anv  risk  of  losing  her  udder 
or  anv  part  of  it.  About  the  best 
udder  cure  is  hot  water,  hot  as 
the  hand  can  bear  it,  and  applied 
to  the  udder  with  a  sponge  or 
woolen  rap"  and  soap  for  1 5 
minutes  at  least.  This  will  draw 
out  inflammation  better  than  any- 
thing-. After  thoronrrhl-  fomenting 
the  udder  with  1-1  ot  wn  t»r  rub 
""entlv  about  a  run  of  whist-,-  in 
thp  "drier  to  remove  anv  danger 
of  ratr-h'Urr  cold  This  treatment 
caf  never  do  the  cow    anv  harm 

aud  it  is  alwaVS  well  tn  cro  to 
cetno  tron"Kfp  to  cn'p  o  ~-or->d  row. 
besides  relieviurr  her  of  *->ain. 


Action  of  Lime  on  the  Soil. 


Bv  T.  Lewis.  M.A.,  Analvst. 
Tf  lime  be  a  drier?  to  a  stiff  h\a,y 
thp  impervious  clav  is  modified  to 
a  mass  c^nsistin^  of  comparative- 
ly- larrre.  thoiln-h  iu  themselves  still 
small.  Particles.  Thp  circulation 
of  fir  th^onrrh  the  soil  is  therebv 
facilitated,  a  freer  passage  afford- 
ed to  Plant  roots,  and  the  wo^ 
lotion  of  rai"  promoted,  "nth  a 
consentient  diminution  ,of  the  evil 
of  scourin"-  or  rainwash.  The  ten- 
dpnev  of  stiff  rlav  to  hafd'e*'  after 
rain  is  due  to  the  extreme  fineness 
of  the  Particles.  If  such  a  clav 
is  stirred  nn  with  water  the 
mwld—  linuid   so  formed  remains 

t'irhid   for   a    Inner   time,     1iiit     if  a 

littlp  lime  is  added  rt»  M**r 
natch.es  of  clav  coalesce  into  flakes, 
which  settle  rapidlv.  Tf  two  fun- 
nels are  packed  one  with  clav, 
the  other  with  clav  mixed  with 
from  a  ouarter  to  one  per  cent, 
of  lime,  and  mire  water  poured  on 
the  top  of  the  1  avers,  it  will  be 
observed  that,  while  the  water 
percolates  through  the  untreated 
clav  in  a  neriod  of  time  measur- 
able in  davs.  the  limed  clav  allows 
of  the  passage  of  the  water  iu  a 
few  hours.  Tf  the  treated  and  un- 
treated clav  be  moulded  into  balls 
and  dried,  the  former  will  become 
a  hard  unvielding-  mass  :  the  latter 
will  crumble  to  slight  pressure. 
Preciselv  this  occurs  in  a  limed 
clay  soil  :  the  clav  is  flocculated, 
the  percolation  of  water  promoted, 
and  caking  prevented.  Caustic- 
lime  is  more  efficient  in  modifving 
clav  soils  than  gypsum  or  ca/rbon- 
ate  of  lime. 

The  decav  of  vegetable  matter  in 
soils  poor  in  lime  results  in  acid 
or    sour  soil.    Liming    with  car- 


bonate or  caustic  lime  is  a  remedy, 
the  lime  supplied  in  either  form 
neutralising  the  acids  produced  in 
the  decomposition  of  the  organic 
matter.  The  presence  of  lime 
also  increases  the  rate  of  decav, 
and  hence  renders  the  valuable 
food  elements  more  ranidlv  avail- 
able for  re-absorption  bv  growing 
plants.  It  is  a  common  observa- 
tion that  leaves  remain  long  on 
the  surface  of  soils  deficient  in 
lime,  such  as  the  granitic  and 
sandv  soils,  and  disappear  rapidlv 
iu  limestone  districts. 

If  soils  poor  in  lime  are  fer- 
tilised with  superphosphate,  a  por- 
tion of  the  valuable  soluble  phos- 
phoric acid  of  the  fertiliser  com- 
bines with  the  iron  and  altrmina 
in  the  soil,  forming  insoluble  com- 
binations which  are  onlv  slowlv 
and  with  difficulty-  absorbed  bv 
plants.  The  presence  of  lime  re- 
tards this  reversion,  as  it  is 
called,  and  mav  prevent  it  alto- 
gether, or  even  reconvert  the  in- 
soluble phosphate  to  a  soluble 
form,  thus  olaciuo-  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  food  at  the  disposal 
of  the  plant. 

The  minerals  in  the  soil,  many 
of  which  contain  potash  are  gra- 
duallv  being-  broken  down  bv  a 
chemical  action  in  such  a  manner 
that  soluble  compounds  are  slow- 
lv formed  which  afford  nourish- 
ment to  plants.  Lime  has  a  re- 
markable effect  in  facih'tatinn-  this 
decomposition  of  minerals  ;  in  par- 
ticular does  it  increase  the  amount 
of  available  potash  in  the  soil. 
Since  lime  hastens  the  decav  of 
the  organic  matter  in  the  soil,  and 
renders  the  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  more  rapidlv  available  to  the 

Plant,  it  Will   be  readib-  understood 

that  a  soil  rich  in  lime.  or  to 
which  lime  is  added  will  be  ex- 
hausted far  sooner  than  one  poor 
in  lime,  but  containing-  the  same 
percentage  of  Potential  plant  food 
In  other  words,  the  larg-er  croos 
that  can  be  grown  in  the  Presence 
of  lime  exhaust  the  land  more 
nuicklv  than  poor  crops.  This  ex- 
plains the  old  adage — "  Lime  and 
lime  without  manure  will  make 
both  land  and  farmer  poor  "—and 
suggests  the  remedy.  The  heavier 
crops  raised  carry  off  the  plant 
food  in  the  soil,  and  its  place 
must  be  supplied  bv  the  increased 
use  of  farmyard  manure  and  arti- 
ficial fertilisers. 

PaoHorf*  I  Can  y°u  write  us 
XfcCdtUerS  •  »omothing  about 
yo«r  methods  of  breeding,  rearing 
and  managing  Live  Stock  ?  Lot 
as  have  it  if  it  will  only  fill  the 
baofc  of  a  Foot  card. 
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The  Practical  Value  of  a  Soil 
Analysis. 


Inquiries,  writes  the  Journal  of 
the  British  Board  of  Agriculture, 
are  frequently  received  from  far- 
mers and  gardeners  who  wish  to 
be  informed  where  they  can  have 
soils  analysed.  In  most  cases  the 
idea  appears  to  he  entertained  that 
having  a  soil  analvsed  is  a  ready 
means  of  determining  its  manurial 
requirements,  or  of  obtaining  an 
indication  of  its  fertility.  A  brief 
discussion  as  to  how  far  this  view 
is  correct  may  therefore  not  be 
out  of  place.  Take,  first,  the 
broad  question  —  to  what  extent 
does  an  analysis  of  a  soil  give  an 
indication  of  that  soil's  fertility? 

The  fertility  of  a  soil  may  be 
defined  as  its  power  of  growing 
crops,  and  it  is  obvious  that  while 
this  depends  to  a  great  extent  on 
the  soil's  ability  to  supply  the 
crop  with  what  is  olten  termed 
plant  food— in  particular,  nitrogen, 
phosphate,  and  potash— in  a  suit- 
able form,  this  is  bv  no  means  the 
only  essential  condition.  A  suf- 
ficient and  continuous  supplv  of 
water  to  the  roots,  and  proper 
aeration  of  the  soil,  are  quite  as 
necessarv  for  satisfactory  growth 
as  the  supply  of  manurial  ingre- 
dients. To  a  verv  great  extent  these 
factors  are  regulated  by  circum- 
stances of  climate,  exposure,  drain- 


age, and  depth  of  soil,  which 
obviously  cannot  be  determined 
in  the  laboratory.  Even  if  the 
analyst  could  give  complete  in- 
formation about  the  plant  food, 
and  were  able  to  measure  accurate- 
ly the  mechanical  condition  (i.e., 
texture)  of  the  soil,  and  to  corre- 
late it  exactlv  with  the  questions 
of  aeration,  drainage,  and  water 
supplv,  the  information  obtained 
in  the  laboratory  could  only  give 
a  very  incomplete  idea  as  to  the 
fertility  of  any  particular  field,  and 
the  farmer  would  have  to  supple- 
ment it  bv  his  local  knowledge,  ex- 
perience, and  judgment. 

—  Limitations.  — 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  ana- 
lyst cannot  at  present  give  more 
than  very  rough  and  incomplete 
information  even  about  those 
factors  influencing  fertility  which 
lie  within  his  province.  Some  of 
the  difficulties  with  which  he  has 
to  contend  mav  be  mentioned  here. 
He  can  determine  as  accurately  as 
need  be  the  total  amounts  of 
nitrogen,  phosphates,  and  potash 
in  the  soil,  but  it  has  been  found 
that,  even  where  external  factors 
such  as  climate,  depth  of  soil,  etc., 
do  not  enter  into  the  case,  there  is 
often  little  or  no  connection  be- 
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tween  these  amounts  and  the  soil's 
fertility  or    its  manurial  require- 
ments.    Any    ordinary   soil  con- 
tains much  more  total  plant  food 
of  all  forms  than  a  single  crop  of 
any    kind    can    possibly  require. 
Most  of  this  plant  food,  however, 
is  in  an  unavailable  or  loeked-up 
condition,    and    is  only  gradually 
set   free   or   made   available,  the 
rate  varying  in  different  cases.  As 
the  plant  can  only  make  use  of 
the  free    or  available  food,  it  is 
easv  to  see  that  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible for  one  soil,  containing  quite 
small    amounts    of   the  manurial 
substances,  to  produce  better  crops 
than  another  soil  containing  large 
quantities,  if  for  any  reason  the 
first  soil  gives  up  its  material  to 
the  plant  at  a    more  rapid  rate 
than  the  second.     In  fact,  many 
soils  contain  very  large  quantities 
of,  say,  phosphates,  and  still  re- 
spond most  readily  to  small  dres- 
sings of  manures  containing  avail- 
able phosphate,  because  practical- 
ly all  that  is  already  in  the  soil  is 
unavailable,    and,    as  far  as  the 
plant  is  concerned,  might  almost 
as  well  not  be  there  at  all.  (It 
mav  be  remarked  that  exposure  to 
air    and    weather,  and  treatment 
which  secures  a  healthy  condition 
of  soil,  are    some  of  the  factors 
which  determine  tha  rate  at  which 
plant     food  becomes  available  in 
the  soil,  so  that,  apart  from  their  ". 
other    important    functions,  good 
cultivation,    draining,    and  liming 
may    partly    take    the    place  of 
manuring  in  a  soil  which  contains 
large  stores  of  locked-up  food.) 

In  the  case  of  phosphates  and 
potash,  a  method  has  been  devised 
of  roughly  measuring  the  amount 
which  may  be  regarded  as  of  im- 
mediate or  prospective  value  to 
the  plant,  by  finding,  not  the 
total  amount  of  phosphate  or 
potash  present,  but  the  amount 
which  is  dissolved  out  in  a  given 
time  by  a  weak  solution  of  citric 
acid.  This  method  gives  results 
which  in  many  cases  indicate 
fairly  well  whether  a  particular 
soil  will  respond  to  applications  of 
either  of  the  two  kinds  of  manure, 
and  may  be  used  in  comparing 
soils  of  the  same  class.  At  the 
same  time  there  are  many  cases 
where  the  results  obtained  are  at 
variance  with  those  obtained  by 
actual  experiment  in  the  field.  So 
far,  no  ready  method  has  been  dis- 
covered bv  which  the  availability 
of  the  nitrogen  in  the  soil  can  be 
estimated  except  as  regards  the 
small  amount  present  in  the  form 
of  nitrates  or  of  ammonium  salts. 

As  already  mentioned,  two  con- 
ditions essential    for  the  satisfac- 
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tor<-  growth  of  crops  are  a  suf- 
ficient supply  of  water  and  the 
proper  aeration  of  the  soil.  To 
a  great  extent  the  abilitv  of  the 
soil  to  meet  the  plant's  require- 
ments in  these  respects  is  deter- 
mined by  the  size  and  nature  of 
the  particles  of  which  the  soil  is 
composed.  By  carrying  out  a 
"  mechanical  analysis,"  the  pro- 
portions of  particles  of  different 
degrees  of  coarseness  can  be 
measured,  and  as  the  results  of 
such  analyses  accumulate,  it  will 
probably  become  possible  to  esti- 
mate from  such  an  analysis  such 
factors  as  water-retaining  power, 
ease  of  drainage,  abilitv  to  with- 
stand prolonged  drought,  and  so 
forth,  and  even  to  sav  with  some 
degree  of  certaintv  what  svstems 
of  cultivation  are  most  likely  to 
result  in  a  good  tilth  at  any 
particular  time  of  year.  At 
present,  however,  such  an  analysis 
is  tedious  and  expensive,  and  in 
most  cases  an  experienced  farmer 
would  be  able  to  g-ain  more  use- 
ful and  accurate  information  by 
walking  over  the  land  and  examin- 
ing it  carefullv  at  different  times 
of  the  year. 

On  the  whole,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  it  must  be 
concluded  (i)  that  chemical  and 
mechanical  analyses  of  soils  are  of 
little  practical  value  except  in  a 
few  special  cases  :  (2)  that  an  in- 
telligent and  experienced  local 
farmer  could  give  a  much  better 
idea  of  the  fertflitv  of  any  particu- 
lar farm  or  field  than  an  analyst  ; 
and  (3)  that  as  a  means  of  deter- 
mining the  manurial  requirements 
of  a  soil  a  simple  field  experiment 
'ves  more  accurate  and  reliable 
nowledge  than  ordinary  analyses. 
In  certain  special  cases,  how- 
ever, soil  analyses  mav  undoubted- 
ly be  of  great  practical  value,  e.g., 
(f)  by  a  very  simple  test,  which 
most  farmers  could  carry  out  for 
themselves,  it  is  possible  to  say 
whether  a  soil  is  in  need  of  lim- 
ing or  not  ;  (2)  if,  by  means  of  a 
Soil  Survev,  such  as  those  now 
being-  carried  out  in  many  parts 
iof  this,  and  other  countries,  com- 
plete information  has  been  ob- 
tained with  recard  to  some  special 
class  of  soil  occurring  in  a  limited 
area  different  samples  of  that 
particular  soil  cam  be  compared 
and  classified  accuratelv,  and  their 
manurial  and  cultural  require- 
inents  predicted  with  a  consider- 
able degree  of  certaintv. 

 ♦  ■ 

I  "If  I  should  die  you  wouW  never 
Brt  another  wif«  who  wonkj  look 
fcfter  you  as  T  have  done,"  "  No  : 
not  if  I  know  it." 


Olympia  Show. 


An  Australiain  who  was  present 
at  the  last  International  Horse 
Show  held  at  Olympia,  in  London, 
writes  to  Elder's  Review  of  that 
function,  with  its  cavalcade  of  im- 
mensely valuable  horse  flesh,  as 
being  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  refreshing  sights  that  he  had 
ever  seen. 

America  was  not  on  this  latest 
occasion    represented    officially  in 
the    gathering    of  army  horsemen 
here  competing  for  the  honour  of 
the    countries    which    they  repre- 
sented,   but  America   was  present 
in  the  constant  series  of  harnessed 
classes,  and  the  equine  performers 
of    that    great  -sportsman,  Judge 
Moore,  proved    as    great     an  at- 
traction to  British  horse-lovers  as 
has  been  the  case  on  other  occa- 
sions.    One  of  the   real  novelties 
on  the  last  occasion  was  a  parade 
of  horses  of  all  nationalities  and 
breeds.    Pride  of  place  fell  to  the 
Clydesdales,  and  in  succession  to 
them  came  Shires,   Suffolks,  Jut- 
lands,  and  Percherons.     The  Jut- 
lands  are  a  heavy  type  from  Den- 
mark, and   bear   a    strong  family 
likeness  to  the  Suffolk,  being  chest- 
nut in  colour,  with  here  and  there 
a  long  flaxen  mane.     About  the 
middle  of     the    last  century  the 
Suffolk  was  imported  to  Denmark 
and     introduced     into    the  local 
breed.    It  seems    that    there  are 
about  300,000  horses  of  this  great 
breed  in    Tntiand,    and    that  the 
aim  of  the  breeders  has  been  to 
establish  a  well-shaped,  good-look- 
ing horse  of  medium  size  adapted 
to  heavy  work  at     trot.    A  num- 
ber of  very    fine  Percherons  were 
exhibited.      The  present  King  of 
England  sent  two  creams  and  two 
blacks,  which  were  followed  by  the 
Cleveland    bays      and  Yorkshire 
coach  horses.    The  creams  caused 
quite  a  sensation,   as  nobody  was 
prepared  to  see  horses  of  such  size, 
strength,  build,  and  beautiful  car- 
riage.  They  were  distinctly  coaxhv 
in  appearance,  having  eves    of  a 
curious  grey -blue  tint,  and  nostrils 
and  mouth  of  a  pinkv-tinge  colour. 
The    strain     is     now  maintained 
at  Hampton    Court,  in    Surrey  — 
the  place  which  abounds  with  his- 
tory   of    the  Henry  VIIT.  period. 
The    particular    specimens  which 
were  on  view  here  are  direct  des- 
cendants of    the    creamy  animals 
presented  to  the  late  Queen  Vic- 
toria by  her  uncle,   the  King  of 
Hanover,    a    century    ago.  The 
black  horses  oricrinallv  came  lrom 
Flanders,    and   they    also    had  a 
very  coachv  appearance,  which  was 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  seeing  that 
it  is  for  this  special  reason  that 


they  have  been   consistently  bred 
for    generations.      The  Cleveland 
bays,     which     are    probably  best 
known  in   Yorkshire,   where  they 
are    regarded    as   ideal    types  of 
harness    horses,    did    not  arouse 
much    enthusuasm     among  Aus- 
tralian  spectators.     The  Andalu- 
sians  from  Spain  attracted  much 
attention.   The  stallion  was  a  dark- 
bay,  and  it  was  brought  into  the 
ring  with  a  curled  mane,  and  was 
led  by    an    attendant    wearing  a 
gaudy  costume.      The  mare  was 
grey,  and  had  a  bell  artached  to 
a  broad  leather   collar.    Some  fine 
horses     came    from     the  Royal 
stables    of    Denmark,    and  were 
known  among  the  better  informed 
as     the      Frederick  sborg  horses. 
There  were  also  all  sorts  of  foreign 
horses  to  be  seen,  but  it  was  only 
natural     that      greater  interest 
should  be  taken  over  those  which 
had  a  British  origin,  more  especial- 
ly over  those  which  can  claim  a 
certain    amount  of  historic  anti- 
quity.    Among  these  was  a  type 
shown  as  the  British  pack-horse. 
In  this  tvpe  one  mets  with  a  good, 
nice  -  looking-    hauler    whose  func- 
tion, no  doubt,  in  the  smug-g-ling 
davs,  along-    the    coast    of  York- 
shire and  Lincolnshire,  and  other 
parts  of  the  seaboard,  was  to  bear 
loads  of  merchandise  ur>  the  steeo 
cliffs.    It  is  said  that  this  particu- 
lar tvpe  of  animal  is  very  nearly 
extinct,    and  that  the  specimens, 
which  are  still  alive,  in  the  whole 
country    can    be  counted    on  the 
fingers   of  both  hands.    Before  the 
coach  was  invented  the  pack-horse 
was  the  onlv  means  of  conveying 
loads  over    rough    roads,  moors, 
and    bridle-paths,  and    the  great 
utility  of  the  animal  caused    it  to 
receive    much     skill     in  develop- 
ment among-  breeders.    The  latter 
specially    laid    themselves    out  to 
establish  a  broad  back,  wi^e  hins, 
and  leo-s,  and  Te^t  substance,  and 
it  seems  a  preat  nitv  that  a  tvr>e 
of  such  threat  iittlitv  <di^>"1'i  *>e  thus 
bordering    unon      extinction.  Of 
course,  th<>re  were  scores  of  Scotch, 
Welsh    ofld  Trish  nom'es    and  others 
from  the  fells  and  moors  of  Great 
Britain.      The    froupin^    of  each 
was  very  fascinating.    The  moun- 
tain and  various  nonies    which  un- 
doubtedly form  the  basis  of  some 
of  En  "-land's  best  types,  were  also 
there  in  considerable  numbers,  and 
nuaint  hairy-faced  articles  some  of 
them     were.     The    lesson    to  be 
learnt  from   the  animals'  Parades 
which  one  saw  at  the  last  Olvmnia 
^how    is     decidedly  a  satisfactory 
one.    The  breeds  of  Great  Britain 
nroved  themselves  still  worthy  to 
hold  their  own  against  the  keenest 
of  the  world. 

of  opponents  from  nil  other  parts 
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THJC   GARDEN   AND  FIELD. 


Dynamite  in 


Though  the  theory  and  practice 
of  the  use  of  dynamite  in  agricul- 
ture is  not  exactly  new,  more  at- 
tention has  of  late  been  given  to 
the  matter  in  the  agricultural 
press.  Readers  will  remember 
that  we  have  published  a  number 
of  articles  from  various  sources, 
showing  that  the  subject  is  one 
worthy  of  careful  consideration 
and  more  extended  discussion. 
When  land  is  cheap  the  matter  is 
not  of  the  same  importance  to  the 
general  farmer  as  it  is  to  his  fel- 
low-worker who  has  to  make  in- 
terest and  profit  from  land  of 
hisrher  price.  In  South  Australia 
rising  land  values  indicate  that  the 
dav  is  not  distant  when  the  mar- 
Tin  between  cost  of  production, 
where  the  land  is  onlv  surface 
scratched — however  thoroughly  the 
scratching  mav  be  done— wnd  Mi* 
returns  realized  will  become  much 
narrower  than  is  the  ease  at  pre- 
sent. It  pavs  the  vine  grower  of 
Southern  TCurope,  to  hand  trench 
land  to  be  planted  to  a  depth  of 
three  or  four  feet,  or  to  come 
nearer  home,  one  need  onb'  refer 
to  the  markpt  hardeners  of  the 
Mt.  Loftv  hills,  who  practice  the 
same  deep  cultivation,  ?nd  who 
probablv  raise  more  Produce  Per 
acre  than  an-*-  other  class  of  pro- 
ducers in  the  Commonwealth. 
The  farmer,  and  more  particularly 
the  fruitgrower,  should  derive  pro- 
portionate advantage  from  draw- 
in"-  on  larger  stores  of  r>1ant  food 
and  moisture.  TVuamitiuf  from 
the  noint  of  view  of  the  Producer, 
mav  be  considered  as  affecting 
several  different,  operations  :  as  for 
instance,  an  alternative  method  of 
clearing  land  of  stumps  or  honl- 
ders,  as  a/n  accent  for  sub-soih'n<r 
pure  and  simple,  for  oretnarinor 
stations  for  fruit  trees,  for  excav- 
atinc.  for  cuttino-  out  irrigation 
channels,  and  for  sw»fl!D  draining, 
for  ft  can  be  said  that  it  is  in 
pxt^usive  use  for  al1  these  purposes 
in  different  Parts  of  the  world. 

The  average  farmer  is  apt  to 
look  upon  dvnamite  in  any  form, 
^s  a  somewhat  costlv.  not  so  sav 
dangerous,  substance  to  handl°.  ^ 
a  matter  of  fact  there  is  abiund- 
aut  evident  to  show  that  it  is 
neither  :  we  <lo  not  of  course  mean 
to  surest  that  stlvbod-v  would  bp 
well  advised  to  r>K-«r  lipnd'Hall  with 
a,  dvnamite  cartrid^  in  o  tempera- 
ture at  T to,  but  with  ordinarv  mre- 
cautions  it  is  infinitely  safer  than 
aviation  or  even  tram  ridinm.  As 
to  cost — in  an  article  we  nuoted 
recently  subsoiling  was  estimated 
at    £l   per   acre.     That   was  in 
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South  Africa  with  native  labor, 
and  would  probablv  be  somewhat 
exceeded  here.  Unfortunately,  from 
a  national  point  of  view,  the  clear- 
ing of  land  of  heavy  stumps  is  not 
a  matter  which  concerns  a  vast 
number  of  farmers,  as  is  the  case 
in  large  areas  of  the  United 
States,  where  thev  have  come  to 
retrard  dvnamite  in  one  of  its  many 
forms  as  the  quickest  and  easiest 
wavs  of  clearing  land.  But  it  un- 
doubtedly has  uses  in  this  connec- 
tion in  S.A. 

It  is  perhaps  as  a  means  of 
cheap  preparation  of  land  for 
fruit  trees,  that  dvnamite  will  find 
its  earliest  and  possiblv  its  most 
extended  use  in  this  State.  Anv 
a  cent  which  will  at  very  little 
expenditure  of  time  and  at  the  cost 
of  a  verv  few  pence,  thoroughly 
shatter  and  disintegrate  a  soil  for 
an  area  and  depth  of  several  feet, 
presents  possibilities  which  prob- 
ablv fruitgrowers  will  not  be  slow 
in  recognizing.  It  would  appear 
that  to  thus  assist  the  tree 
in  sending  its  roots  laterally,  amd 
more  particularly  downward,  and 
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OUR  POLICIES  INCLUDE  LOSSES 
BY  LIGHTNING  AND  BUSH  FIRES. 


Agents  in  all  leading  towns.  Ambi- 
tious, active  and  enternrisina-  agents 
wanted  where  not  represented.  Cor- 
respondence invited. 

W.  V.  WTCKSTEED  &  COY. 

Chief  Agents  for  S.A. 

Telephone  No.  1126. 
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]  E.  ANDERS  &  SOINS,  \ 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS,  &c,   FREEL1NG,  S.A. 

j      Manufacturers  of  High  Quality  STEEL  CULTIVATOR  SHARES,  f 

1    Perfecsly  Shaptd  to  do  erood  work,  cut  outall  weeds,  are  light  in  draught,  and  give  entire  satisfaction  F 

.=  in  wear.  fk 

*  Anders'  SHARES  are  absolutely  the  best  and  Cheapest  you  can  Buy.  \ 

l    These  shares  are  made  from  special  quality  steel,  carefully  tempered,  and  will  stand  the  severest  •; 

|    tests.  We  make  all  sizes  of  Share-,  to  tit  all  makes  of  Imported  Spring  Tooth  Cultivators  and  Harrows  5- 

1    and  for  Colonial  made  Cultivators,  either  Stump  Jump  or  plain  land.  With  large  square  hole  for  loop  £ 

fixture,  or  ordinaiy  bolt  hole,  vv  e  can  supply  loops  when  required.    Our  Reversible  Shares  are  p- 

1    Money  Savers.  1 

1        FARMERS!  It  will  yay  \ou  to  use  our  Shares=-Post  your  orders  lo  us. 

E.  ANDERS  &  SONS,  FREL'LING.  f 
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lo  immensely  adding  to  the  stores 
rl  plant  food,  readilv  made  avail- 
ible,  would  be  a  profitable  pTopr> 
dtion. 

The  use  of  dvniamite  is  not  of 
ourse  practicable  for  all  soils  and 
mder  all  conditions.  It  is  a  sub- 
ect, .  which  the  individual  worker 
nust  think  out  for  himself,  keeping 
n  mind  the  broad  principles- which 
rovern  its  use  and  possibilities. 
Pe  do  not  know  that  much  has 
leen  done  •  even  experimentallv  in 
Australia,  but  there  is  undoubted- 
v  room  for  much  work  in  this 
[irection. 

 ♦  

Lumpy  Jaw. 


(By  L.  L.  Pat~rson,  Veterinary 
Surgeon). 

[Aetino-my-cosis  is  that  m6rbid  con- 
Stion  of  an  animal  brought  about 
^  the  presence  of  a  fungus  called  the 
ptinomvci.o — a  long  name,  but  to 
pose  familiar  with  the  structure  of 
jords  it  explains  to  them  somewhat 
Be  characteristic*  of  the  parasite, 
fetino-mvcis  a  tttprallv  rav  fungus  • 
pd  so  it  is.  for  an  examination  of 
ie  fungu°  taken  from  the  tissues  of 
n  animal  wi'l  reveal,  under  a  low 
pwer  of  the  microscope  the  rav-rtkr 
rransrempTit  of  the  <-\-irnsite,  resem- 
Kne  the  snokes  of  a  wheel.  Vomencla- 
|ire  of  fh;s  l-ind  is  im-ariahlv  found 
proughont  the  c^ontifte  world,  and 
►hough  not  euphonic  rnvariablv 
prfcrnat->s  some  lending  charac+*>r1stie 
Mier  in  th»  eause  or  effect  eoncem- 
ler  the  «ub'ec(    in  question. 

jThe  above  disease  i«  one  found  fre- 
Bientlv  in  some  dis'rict*  and  al- 
fconp-h  eatt'o  are  »nosflv  affected,  the 
■rse.  nicr.  and  man  ar°  bv  no  m«aas 
Wmnt.  and  in  tho=e  "ho=e  occu->a- 
ICm  associates  them  m<->re  o>-  lees 
wth  haxr  or  o^raw.  the  rl;s"»«s<»  >o  nor 
BCommon,  fr»r  n«v  eri't  st*-rnv  nr^ 
he  chief    carriers   of     th-   germ.  Tn 


SEED  WHEAT. 

BROWN'S  WELL 
RAILWAY. 


GRADED  SEED  WHEAT 
FOR  SALE. 

JAS.  R.  BECK, 
P  O.  Wynarka. 


cat/tie  and  horses  it  assumes  different 
forms.  In  iihe  former  animals  the 
tongue  when  affected  becomes  partly 
swollen  and  hardened,  hence'  it  has 
been  appropriately  termed  wooden 
tongue,  and  when  the  jaw  is  the  site 
of  the  lesion,  lumpy  .aw  is  the  more 
common  term. 

In  horses  the  affection  usually 
locates  itself  in  the  jaw,  and  in  that 
situation  generally  assumes  the^  charac- 
ter of  a  chronic  abscess,  which  Persist- 
ently discharges.  Tn  cows  actinomy- 
cotic tumors  are  said  never  to  break 
down  into  abscesses,  bujt  the  excep- 
tions to  this  rule  are  various.  The 
les  on*  "n  man  resemble  greatlv  those 
of  the  horse,  and  in  the  pig  the  milk 
gland's  are  the  more  common  sites  of 
the  disease.  The  disease  is  one  which 
does  not  spread  from  one  animal  to 
another,  being-  non-contagious.  for 
infection  from  one  animal  to  another 
is  scarcely  possible.  The  mode  of 
attack  is  usually  through  some  abra- 
sion in  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
mouth,  and  hence  it  is  that  the  disease 
nearly  always  presents  itself  affecting' 
some  portion  of  the  aral  cavitv.  Nor 
is  this  difficult  to  explain.  The  in- 
fecting microbe,  which  when  magnified 
about  530  diameters,  appears  as  a 
minute  dot,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
grass  or  hav,  and  when  this  is  in- 
gested, infection  taken  place  through 
the  abrasions  in  the  mouth,  and  a 
reactive  inflammation  results  in  a 
large  tumour  formation.  Cattle  are 
unable  to  chew  their  food,  and  horses 
are  rendered  unsightly,  and  as  treat- 
ment in  the  later  stages  it  usuallv 
fraught  with  ill-success,  the  gravitv 
of  this  affection  makes  an  earlv 
recognition  of  the  disease  imnortant. 
Tn  the  early  stages  surgical  inter- 
ference is  indicated  when  it  is  more 
frequently  possible  to  deal  wft'h  the 
focal  lesions,  and  then  a  thorough 
faut.-ri7.-1f 'on  of  i's  Pants  followed  by 
a  complete  disinfection  bv  irrigation 
with  solutions  of  iodins  or  m»rcuri', 
will  often  be  followed  bv  success.  Tn 
the  advanced  stages  the  disease  be- 
comes generalised,  that,  is  lth°ee  tumor 
growths  become  diffused  nretitv  well 
over  the  whole  body,  and  this  con- 
dition is  known  to  veterinary  science 
as  pyaemia. 

The  Precaution's  to  be  taken  where 
this  disease  is  prevalent  are  embodied 
in  the  old  saving.  "Ridding  the  cause 
and  the  effects  will  cease,"  for  as  the 


infecting  agent  is  to  be  found  in  the 
pasturage,  the  radical  treatment 
should  be  directed  towards  the  fodder, 
and  hence  it  is  that  our  grass  fires, 
although  attended  by  temporary  loss, 
in  reality  act  not  only  as  fertilisers, 
bult  as  scavengers,  and  rid  our  pas- 
tures of  the  parasites,  both  animal 
and  vegetable,  which  year  by  year 
infest  our  live  stock  and  cause  con- 
siderable decrease  in  the  annual  pro- 
fits of  the  farmer. 

.  +  

He  :  Have  you  ever  met;  your  ideal  ? 
She  :  Pardon  me.  Is  that  your 
father's  house  over  there  ?  Yes  ;  he 
owns  eight  others  lust  like  it.  She 
(with  a  long  sigh)  :  Ah  !  yes1  ;  [  have 
met  my  ideal  at  last. 


KAL000RLIE  -  HOTEL, 

HINDLEY  STREET. 


CHARLES  HONES,  Proprietor 
(Late  of  Theatre  Royal  Hotel). 

Good    accommodation    for  Country 
visitors.    Tariff,  25/-  per  week  ;  4/6 
per  day. 
Reds,  1/6  per  night.    Meals  1/- 


NATURAL  GUANO 

From  Indian  Ocean  now  landing  ex 
"  Hebe."  Analysis  Nitrogen  $  per 
cent  ;  Citrate  soluble  Phosphate  of 
Lime  13.11  per  cent.;  Insoluble  Phos- 
phate of  Lime  50.25  per  cent.  Price 
70/-  per  ton  delivered  to  rail,  or  free 
on  board  at  Port  Adelaide. 

Samples  on  application. 


ARTHUR  H.  HASELL, 

Lipson  Street, 
PORT  ADELAIDE. 
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About  Horses. 

Of  (he  100,000,000  horses  known  1o 
exist  in  the  world,  80,000,000,  or  four- 
fifths?  of  the  entire  number,  are  found 
in  the  temperate  /one,  and  werly  all 
amotig*  Occidental  (people.  The  re- 
maining 20,000,000,  scattered  through 
the  tropics,  are  largely  employed  in 
the  service  of  temperate  zone  vis  tors 
or  residents.  Tn  the  United  States 
and  Canada  there  is  one  horse  for 
every  372  persona  ;  in  South  America 
one  for  every  7  ;  in  Mexico,  one  for 
every  12  :  in  Japan,  one  for  every 
30  ;  one  for  40  in  Turkey  ;  for  50  in 
the  Philippines  :  for  about  150  in 
Africa  :  and  200  in  India  and  Southern 
China. 

Long  before  the  coming  of  Julius 
Caesar  the  inhabitants  "of  England 
possessed  horses  of  a  kind.  Those 
animals  were  used  as  beasts  of  burden 
and  also  for  drawing  our  annestors 
in  their  chariots.  And  with  that 
scant  amount  of  information  con- 
cerning pre-Tloman  horseflesh  we  must 
be  content.  for  history  (becomes' 
silent  at  this  point.  We  have  to  go 
on  for  several  hundred  years,  until 
A.D.  631.  before  any  more  light  is 
thrown  on  the  subject.  About  that 
time,  savs  the  Venerable  Bade,  the 
English  besnn  to  saddle  their  horses, 
and  the  same  author  remarks  that  at 
that  period  people  of  rank  first  dis- 
tinguished themselves  bv  appearing 
on  horseback.  William  the  Conqu^rer 
imported  fresh  blood  from  Normandy 
and  other  countries,  and  the  breed  of 
horses  was  cons-id'erably  improved 
thereby.  Tt  is  to  Roger  of  Belesme. 
Farl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  flourished 
about  this  period,  that  English  horse- 
breeding  owes1  much.  That  worthy 
nobleman,  at  great  expense  to  him- 
self, brought  over  some  Spanish 
stallions  and  formed  a  stud  with 
Ervefflish  mared  upon  his  estate  of 
Powis'and.  "  This  rar-e  of  horses." 
savs  the  historian,  "  was  cal^datad 
for  thel  purposes  of  war,  and  for 
pageantry  on   "ra^H  solemnities.'' 

Atbenaeus  and  Pliny  claim  to  have 
known  the  horse  to  attain  the  age 
of  sixty-five  or  even  seventv  years. 
Augustus  NiHiens  sneaks  of  a  horse 
belonging  to  Ferdinand  T  which  was 
over  seventy.  Har'man  and  PufFon 
both  note  that  the  life  of  mares  is 
generally  longer  than  that  of  hordes. 


This  observation  was  already  made 
by  Aristotle,  and  corresponds  to  the 
same  rule  in  the  human  race,  where 
women  generally  live  to  a  greater 
age  than  men. 

Mons.  A.  Meynard,  of  Carbon  Rhine, 
in  the  Gironde,  recorded  in  the  "Revue 
Renerale  de  Medicine  Vetermaire,"  of 
February,  1903,  a  remarkable  case  of 
longevity  in  a  mare.  She  was  known 
to  have  been  hunted  in  1864  ;  )the 
exact  date  when  she  was  foaled  was 
not  known,  but  it  was  believed  to 
have  been  1859  or  1860.  As  she  was 
hunted  in  1864  she  could  hardly  have 
been  less  than  four  vears  old,  and  in 
1003,  when  she  would  have  thus  been 
about  forty-three  years  ago.  she  was 
still  in  good  health.  It  is  worth 
noticing  that  she  'threw  a  foal  in 
1895  and  again  in  1896.  Mons  O. 
Chevir.  in  the  same  publication, 
mentioned  the  ease  of  a  geldinc  which 
was  foaled  bv  a  Russian  mare  in 
1814,  and  died  in  1870  at  the  age  of 
fifty-six  years. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Blacke/.t,  a  mining  engi- 
neer, has  record  of  a  Shetland  pony 
ten  hands  high  which  spent  over 
twenty  years  in  a  coal  mine.  When 
Ave  years  old  he  was  put  to  work 
down  Kimfblesworth  pit  on  May  2. 
1876.  TTe  ceased  work  twenty  and  a 
half  vears  later,  an  October  12.  1898, 
aped  twentv-seven  years.  Buring  the 
whole  of  Ms  working  life  he  never  had 
a  sick  or  sorrv  day.  the  six  weeks' 
strike  of  1879  and  the  thirteen  weeks' 
strike  of  1892  ;being  the  onlv  occa- 
sions when  he  was  idle.  On  August 
8,  1896.  when  twenty.  Ave  years  old, 
he  took  third  prize  among  twenty 
other  pit  ponies  shown  in  Durham. 

Tn  1901  a  farmer  named  John  Keat- 
ing, of  Tarmons,  'in  the  '  Countv 
Korrv.  had  a  ^orse  aged  thirty  vears. 
which  was  still  doing  ordinarv  farm 
work.  Until  shortly  before  he  rearh- 
<d  thirty  vr>ars  he  was  regularly  ern- 
nloved  drawing  loads  of  one  ton  from 
Cahirciveeti  to  Wateeville.  a  distance 
of  eleven  miles.  He  stood  about  14 
hands  2  inches,  and  -"-as  belfeved  to 
be  a  cross  betwpen  a  Kerry  mountain 
pony  and  a  hackney. 

Tn  So"th  Africa,  more  than  any- 
where else,  savs  a  colonist  who  was 
long  engaged  in  the  business,  dees  a 
man  need  practical  knowledge  n»t\ 
experience     in     horse-dealing.  The 


Kaflirs    provide    nine-tentJhs     of  the 
horses     sold     in     the.     colonics,  anh 
Kaffir     ideas  of    horseflesh   aro  pecu- 
liar.     There    is    a    constant  market 
op<ii    for     horses     suitable    for  tho 
mounted  pol  oe     forces  and    for  the 
ponies  required  in  the    military  bar- 
racks, and  the  dealer's  method    is  to 
take  up  his  quarters  in  native  terri- 
tory, and  let  it  be  known  that  he  is 
prepared  to  buv  animals.    He  has  not 
long  to*  wait  l)efore  the  native  breeders 
begin  to  come  in  with  all  sorts  and 
descriptions  of  the    equine  '.ribe  for 
hfs  inspection,  the  majority  of  which 
are  of  no  earthlv  use  to  him.  Mares 
gone    in    every    leg    by    being  rushed 
over    rough    ground,    and  with  sore 
backs,  the  very  sight  of  which  make 
any  man  with  a  grain  of  f?eling  in 
him   shudder  and   wish  he  were  suf-'j 
ficientlv    wealthy  to  be  able    to  buv 
the    lot  for    the    mere  pleasure  of 
putting  the  poor  beasts  out  of  their 
misery  ;  horses  and  ponies  that  could 
never  be  built  up,  the  result  of  too 
early   work  and  barbarous  treatment 
generally  ;  others  with  no  shoulders  or 
chests  to  speak  of,  and  with  ouarters 
on   which,  in  colonial   parlance  "v>n"! 
could  not  balance  a  pound  of  butter." 

An  interesting  example  of  the  tena- 
city of  a  horse's  m»mory  was  recorded 
in  the  Sporting  Magazine  a  century 
ago.  \  Bristol  gentleman  'bought  a, 
horse  from  a  Mr.  Sadler.  Soon  after, 
the  animal  was  stolen,  and  nothing 
more  was  heard  of  it  till  about  three 
vears  subsequently,  when  tha  horse, 
saddled  and  bridled,  appeared  aC  Mr. 
Sadler's  stables,  and.  the  door  han- 
Tuning  to  be  open,  entered  and  made 
his  way  into  his  old  stall.  The' 
groom  recognized  him  at  once  at  the: 
•ho^se  his  master  had  sold  to  the, 
Bristol  purchaser.  Tt  was  nscertain°d 
that  the  last  owner  had  bought  the; 
horse  "in  Birmingham  "  18  months 
b-fore.  and  had  ridden  it  to  Bristol 
the  preceding  night.  The  animal  had 
broken  away  from  tha  bov  who  was 
lead'nr*  it  to  water,  and  galloped 
straight  to  the  stable  whenc^  it  had 
been  sold  three  years  before. 

The  stamp  of  horsa  required  for 
urt'llerv  work  should  be  of  a 
"  blocky  "  sort  with  as  nmch  breed- 
ing and  bone  as  possible.  The 
caval'-y  horse  should  be  of  a  liohter 
type  with  good  shoulders,  necessary 
for  carry  ng  weight,  and  noss^ssinrr 
also  s'  rong  loins  and  neck.  The 
type  of  animal  most  requisite  for  the 


GLOBE  TIMBER  MIULSq 

TIMBER  OF  ALL  KINDS.    Galvanized  Iron,  Joinery,  Mouldings,  Turnery,  Shadehouse  Battens.Treilir  Laths. 
Boxes  and  Cases  of  Every  description  made  up  or  packed  in  Snooks. 

Butter  Boxes  and  *Fruit  Cases  a  peciality.      Write  for  Prices. 


Flinders  Street,  Adelaide,  and  at  Port  Adelaide. 
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mounted    infantryman    is    a  cob/by 
sort,  in  fact  a  miniature  horse. 

The  German  Army  requires  about 
10,000  remounts  every  year.  About 
one-tenth  of  tne  cavalry  and  trans- 
port horses  and  about  one-ninth  of 
the  artillery  horses  in  the  service  are 
"  cast  ::  and  replaced  by  new  ones 
each  year.  As  a  rule,  all  the  re- 
mounts are  bought  at  three  or  tour 
vears  old.  First  they  are  sent  to 
"  remount  depots  "  —  large  pasture- 
farms  belonging  to  the  Government  — 
where  thev  remain  for  a  year  before 
they  are  drafted  out  to  regiment  and 
batterv.  The  German  Empire  'is 
divided  for  remount  purposes  into  six 
districts,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a 
Purchase  Board  consisting  of  three 
officers  and  a  veterinary-surgeon  :  and 
the  civil  authorities'  duty  is  to  ar- 
range for  the  holding  of  fairs.  to 
which  owners  mav  bring  horses  for 
sale  to  the  Boards. 

Horses  often  develop  peculiar  idiosvu- 
crasies.  Rather  an  inconvenient  one 
was  that  evinced  by  "  Sir  Kenneth," 
the  property  of  the  late  Mr.  Bloss.  an 
American  racing-man.  "Sir  Kenneth" 
could  never  be  induced  to  take  phvsic. 
and.  tho"«rh  nn'"  an  absolute  savage, 
always  showed  fight  when  anv  attemot 
was  made  to  phvsic  him.  On  one 
occasion  a  dose  of  Fosom  salts  whs 
•considered  oolite  essential  to  his 
well-behnr.  and  the  dosp  was  »*r>+.  ?n+o 
a  nail  of  water  in  his  boy.  For  three 
davs  and  three  nights  the  horse  re- 
fused to  touch  the  dr'nlr.  hut  at 
lenp-th  he  pave  wav  to  thirst  and  lie 
took  ft.  What  his  temner  -"-as  li^e 
afterwards  we  are  not  *V>ld.  Tike 
sevpral  other  hos°es.  "  Sir  Kenneth  " 
was  greatlv  attached  *o  a  cat.  yohwh 
soent  mosl  of  her  t;m»  on  h;s  back 
in  the  s+able.  ''he  was  acridentallv 
destroved.  anrl  fh«  horse  Vieeame  so 
r»st1°ss  that  another  cat  was  tic"-- 
ed  for  him.  The  new  onp  had  no 
sooner  been  placed  on  H<  back  than 
he  showc-d  most  violent  '"mivr. 
frightlening  the  cat  out  of  his  box 
once  and  for  all.  Som"  tr**n>  after- 
wards a  w°aH"  k4*t°^  foi-nd  its 
into  his  box.  and  "  ^ir  KVrvneth  " 
immediatelv  adopted  it  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  his  lost  friend. 

When    Nanoleon    was  nr  marine  for 
camnaign   wh"ch   was  closer!    bv  tnp 
battle  of  Wat -rloo  he  fo»nd  that  the 
armv  was  extremelv  short  of  horses. 
The  art^erv  and  trans^ori  had  8  000 
horses,    but   o.OOO  of    tJ>"s~  wer-  let 
out  to  farmers  as  work-horo's.  Thoj'- 
w<r»  called  'n.  and  the  mo"^>tf>d  nobee 
i  w>m  ordered  fo  s-nd  4*i  ^aY    h«  'ot-<l 
|  tii'mV  of  horses   they  possess*--'  v 
which  means  4.300  were  obtained  and 
di«Hrihut«d    among  the    cavalrv  regi- 
t  mprifo     Tn   *wo  months  VinoWi  col 
I  Jp^f-d  41.000  cavalrv  horses   ami  some 
16,000  'or  ai  tillerv  and  transport.,  ar.d 
I  th'<    d<-soite     the  strictness    of  (he 
I  officer  in  charge  of  lfhe  nrincroal  rp- 
I  mount   denot.   who     reh'sed   to  »w' 
I*  houses  over  age     and  horses  half  an 
i  inch  under  the  regulation  height 

The    American   cavalrv  mount  mi'«' 
be  a  gelding  not  under  1">4  nor  over  Ifi 


hands  high,  and  weight  not  less  than 
950  nor  more  than  1,150  pounds.  He 
must  possess  the  attributes  of  an  in- 
telligent horse,  with  broad  forehead 
large,  prominent  eyes,  and  perfect 
vision.  Tn  conformation  the  barrel 
needs  to  be  round,  the  shoulders 
slanting,  back  short,  and  loins  well 
arched  to  carry  weight.  The  legs 
need  to  be  well  under  the  body, 
and  the  hoof  of  medium  size  and 
sound.  Grey,  white,  and  cream-colour- 
ed horses  are  barred  from  the  service. 
All  cavalry  horses  accepted  on 
Governm'ent  contracts  must  be  be- 
tween the  ages  of  five  and  eight  years 

The  great  naturalist,  Buffon,  would 
never  believe  in  the  soundness  $f  the 
obiection  to  four  white  stockings  or 
fe=>t.  He  thought  that  the  obiection 
grew  out  of  an  optical  illusion,  the 
movements  of  white  feet  attracting 
the  eye  more  than  those  of  dark 
hoofs.  Buffon  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  white  hoofs  seemed  to  pass 
closer  together  than  dark  hoofs, 
whence,  he  reasoned,  grew  un  the 
idea  that  horses  with  white  P  et  were 
more  liable  than  others  to  stumble. 

On  the  lai-o-e  South  African  farms  of 
fi.000  or  7,000  acres,  which  are  devot- 
ed to  ostriches,  the  work  of  brinring 
in  the  birds  to  be  plucked  of  their 
valuable  feathers  is  done  bv  men  on 
horseback,  and  a  very  e\cit;iirr  iob  it 
is  for  the  horseman.  The  horses  used 
for  this  purpose  become  wondfvfnll v 
clpver  after  a  time,  and  learn  all  the 
tricks  of  the  bolting  or  fio-ht'n^ 
ostrich.  Should  the  horse  t"rn  tail 
and  run  awav  'the  vengeful  cock 
ostrich  can  easilv  overtake  him  end 
mav  kick  'She  rider  out  of  his  saddle  • 
also,  if  the  horse  be  slow  in  wheeling 
or  in  dodging  kicks  the  ostrich  mav 
deliver  a,  Wow  which  will  break  'he 
man's  thich.  The  horse  that  under- 
stands the.  ostrich  -dr:",i'"0'  ^'sin-'ss 
learns  to  dodo-e  everv  Mck  while  his 
rider  r<*ducus  the  freat  Hrd  to  order 
hv  "King  his  cutting  wMo  a^ou*  i*s 
head  and  neck.  punishment  which 
pventnallv  eowd  the  ost-'eh  in*o 
docilitv  and  willingness  to  r^'o'n  the 
drove. 

A  vet^rinarv  surmw  at  ~\fontmira :1 . 
;n  the  Department  of  f*«  %n"  .  "hon1 
five  v^ars  acn  had  a  hors'-  wb:cVi  ae- 
ouired  remerVabla  skill  in  i-nfa/'tpn- 
in or  doors.  He  was  keo'  in  a  stable 
under  a  loft.  whencp  the  oats  wre 
s«nt  do«m  throup-h  a  wooden  sV'if*. 
at  tha  loM"er  r-ud  of  which  a'hc't  fi"r 
feet  from  the  ground.  was  a  little 
door  sliding  in  grooves  Th»  horse 
learned  to  lift  un  th's  door,  find 
■allow  oats    to     flow      on*    on  <Vii- 

Poor.  When  it  was  discovr'd  *h->t  h« 
did  this,  tne  door  was  fasi'ioned  hv 
means  of  a  wooden  p> driven  into 
thp  ohaf'.  The  hors"  drew  the  hw 
"ithont  the  least,  difficulty,  nnd  fot 
the  oats  again.  Then  h«  was  n>>t  in 
a  bov  in  .another  stabl°,  th"  lower 
door  be  ng  bolted  outside.  \<  hile  the 
"nper  half  had  a  small  door  secured 
bv  a  bolt  inside.  The  next  mo'-nino- 
both  bolts  were  found  unf"s(er' ••  d  "nd 
the  horse  was  loose  in  the  vard. 
Afons.  Guenon,  author  of  a  "erv  in- 
teresting work  called  "  The  Mind  of 


the  Horse,"  went  to  Montmirail  to 
see  this  animal,  and  photographed 
him  in  the  act  of  opening  the  cat 
shaft-door  and  unfastening  bolts. 

Mr.  March  Phillips,  in  his  interest- 
ing book,  "  In  the  Desert,"  thus  des- 
cribes the  method  of  the  Arab  horse- 
dealer  :  "  An  Arab's  notion  of  show, 
ing  off  his  horse  is  to  charge  down 
the  street  past  you  as  hard  as  he 
can  lay  legs  to  the  ground,  uttering 
short  shrieks  and  brandishing  a  Ions 
rifle  over  his  head.  Wherever  we  went 
we  were  pursued  bv  these  thundering 
cavaliers.  Down  they  would  charge, 
their  dark  features  con^ilsed  with  ex- 
O'temenjt,  their  white  robes  bio*-" 
in  the  wind  behind  and  go  whirling 
down  the  road  in  a  cloud  of  dust. 
Tt  was  an  appeal  to  our  imagination, 
designed  to  fire  us  with  the  idea  of 
their  ste^-d  being  something  fleet  and 
strong  and  terrible.  Their  contemnt 
when  we  set,  about  the  cold-blooded 
process  of  prising  open  mouths  and 
mnehing  legs  was  unutterable.  What 
base-born  barbarians  we  must  be  to 
entertain  a  low  curiositv  about 
Mazeppa's  legs  and  teeth  !  As  Mazen. 
na  was  usually  a  broken-do^n  er'^rile 
or  a  lankv  foal,  a  cloud  of  'dust  often 
set  him  off  to  the  best  advantage." 

An  old  writer  on  horses  and  horse- 
manshin  placed  on  rpcord  his  heli=f 
that  "  a  stumbling  or  slow  hors°  is 
nartlv  made  by  carrvin""  b's  weight 
t'burden^  forwards  and  a  safe  and 
swift  horse  by  carrying*  his  weight 
backwards,  especially  in  the  w"lk  Mnd 
trot.  T  do  not  think  so  in  the 
gallop."  Tn  supoort  of  this  view  he 
cites  the  nractice  of  the  T,ondon 
butchers'  hovs.  as  follows  ■ — "  Tt  rnav 
be  observed  that  butchers'  Worses  ar^ 
in  o-eneral  faster  trotters  <Tian  other 
men's,  narticnlarlv  in  London  :  and 
their  practice  is  to  sit  on  the  loins 
of  the  horse,  having  a  sort  of  ond 
before  them  to  buckle  th"  trav  on 
containing  the  meat  :  thus  those  horses 
carrv  lHtle  or  no  weight  on  the  nart 
where  riders  usually  sit,  the  greater 
nortion  of  their  load  resting  on  the 
loins.  Again,  the  boy  always  rides 
with  sours,  and  oriels  the  horse  be. 
hind,  which  T  believe  to  be  another 
advantage.  Altogether,  the  butcher's 
horse  is  rendered  Vioth  speedier  aid 
safer  than  the  generality  of  hack- 
neys." 

("'burning  the  clay,  or  rather  mud. 
for  brickmakinT  Tn  Argentina  is  done 
bv  mares.  First  a  rough  circular 
funce  is  'made  from  anvthinp-  eon? 
vpuient.  and  then  within  this  °nclosnm 
Mack  eart'Vi  is  dn;r  up  and  thro"T>  in 
to  the  denth  of  nl^oir  a  cmi"'(>  of  feet 
with  drv  grass.  horse  "duno-.  and 
water.  To  mi\  these  ingredients  th.v 
ro"Srhlv  twentv  or  tbirtv  mares  are 
"  driven  headlong  into  the  brew  "ud 
driven  round  and  round,  maddened  bv 
the  veils  and  whoons  of  th°  men. 
floundering  and  splashing  till  the 
whole  mass  is  trodden  down  into  a 
a  slush  of  liquid  mud.  Once  in  the 
wild  rush  a  mare  stumbled  and  sank, 
and  was  trampled  under  bv  her 
struggling  comrades  •  she  was  lassooed 
and  dragged  out,  dead  from  suffoca- 
tion." 
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Poultry  Notes  # 


The  Process  of  Moulting. 

Science  has  yet  much  to  tell  us 
of  the  true  physiological  reason 
and  result  ol  the  annual  loss  and 
renewal  of  plumage  which  we  call 
moulting,  but  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses it  is  enough  to  know  that 
the  season  which  will  soon  be 
with  us  is,  for  the  poultry-breeder, 
one  which  will  largely  determine 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  year  s 
work. 

As  it  is  a  process  common  alike 
to  domestic  and  wild  fowl,  it  is 
evidently  as  natural  as  it  is  in- 
evitable, and  should  therefore  not 
be  regarded  as  it  is  by  some  as  a 
disease,  though  it  is  no  doubt  a 
strain  on  the  vigor  and  vitality 
of  the  bird. 

In  wild  fowl  the  change  of  plum- 
age is  effected  in  a  purely  natural 
manner,  under  natural  conditions, 
and  probably  takes  a  considerable 
time     to     complete,    but   is  not 
marked  by  any  considerable  diminu- 
tion of  health  or  visible  outward 
sign.     So  with  domestic  poultry, 
the  nearer    we  approach  natural 
conditions  the  more  easily  will  the 
period    be  passed,    but    also,  un- 
fortunately, the  more  unprofitable 
will  it  be  (unquestionably  natural 
methods  persisted  in,  would  even- 
tually lead  to  reversion  to  a  small 
fowl,"  laying   20  or   30   eggs  per 
annum)   therefore  to   the  farmer 
whose  birds    have    reared  them- 
selves or  with  but  little  assistance 
from    man,     and  are  strong  and 
healthy,  by  reason  of  the  abundant 
natural   food    of    spring    and  the 
wheat    fields  the    moulting  time 
will  be  one  of  little  anxiety,  but. 
also  one  of  more'  or  less  loss. 


The  penned  fowl,  however,  with 
a  mission  in  life,  whether  in  con- 
nection with  the  egg  basket  or 
show  pen  will  require,  and  pay  for 
extra  care  during  her  moult,  for 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  more 
easily  and  quickly  this  is  accom- 
plished the  longer  will  be  her 
season  of  productiveness,  and  the 
earlier  will  it  berrin.  The  great 
difference  which  at  nresent  exist* 
between  the  price  of  efjjjs  in  late 
autumn  and  mid  spring  will  year- 
ly become  less  marked  owing  to 
increasing  facilities  for  preserving 
efTs,  but  there  will  alwavs  be 
considerable  difference,  because  a 
^reserved  efrtr  is,  after  all.  not  > 
"  neiy-faid  "  e<Trr,  and  the  hen 
which  lavs  from  \nril  to  \umist 
will  be  the  most  profitable  then 
9  s  now. 

T+  »  •><;  ni  /->n.p  ti^lf  tbr>ii<r1it  thf  t 
mn'ilt'ino-.  beintr  o  tiatiifs>1  rirocess. 
pilbiect  onb-  tr>  individual  or  breed 
obaract eristics,  it  was  not  within 
tVio  n^ropr  <->f  T^i'1tr'--V«pr>er  to 

nrAinntn  ^>r  rprord  it  V>iit.  lat'* 
pvnpntnpilt'!   VhWn  T^la  +  rio 

n'-O-*-    Mti    on    fi'-'rb-    1-noidt    V,p  iti^ik 

l-»n  +    if  c    nro<rrpQ<:      nan      1-vp  aO- 
eelerrited     to     1    verv     ronsirlpral  »1  ! 
rlprrrpp     ond    this   s>W5Wf  to    o-ef  th 
floolr   +li  r«~»n  n-T-*    roT^irll^-   iq   reqlb-  tV 

l-pvnote  to  the  problem  of  winte 

ptrp-«5. 

TVip  ni-pra"-p  period  of  monb 
'-Tt-if»s  qreordiir^  to  the  sire  and 
i-io-or  of  the  Viird.  A  vouno-  healthy 
bird  hatched  at  the  rio-ht  time, 
well  fed  and  well  cared  for  would 
nass  through  it  verv  much  more 
nnioMv  than  an  older  bird,  or  one 
which  was  weoklv  ;  the  former 
n-wVht,  if  conditions  were  .favor- 
able, be  through  in    six    to  eight 
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weeks  ;  the  latter  would  probably 
take  any  time  between  three  to 
four  months. 

The  percentage  of  hens  which  lay 
well  or  even  at  all  during  moult  is 
not  large  ;  indeed,  it  is  open  to 
question  whether  it  is  altogether 
desirable,  even  if  given  special 
scientifically-compounded  food.  Tn 
American  poultry  -  keeping  this 
balancing  of  rations  is  almost  an 
exact  science,  the  true  composi- 
tion and  feeding  value  of  each  in- 
gredient being  carefully  considered, 
and  the  procise  proportion  of  pro- 
tein, carbohydrates,  etc.,  best  suit- 
ed for  the  purpose  in  hand, 
whether  it  be  the  Production  of 
meat,  eggs,  or  feathers. 

The  great  importance  of  the 
nature  of  the  food  piveii  before 
and  during  moult  will  be  seen 
•"'hen  we  remember  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  ordinary  maintenance 
allowance,  it  must  contain  the 
necessary  elements  for  featber  pro- 
duction, ond  that  botli  tb°<;e  re- 
quirements must  be  satisfied  be- 
fore aflv  surplus  can  be  devoted  to 
prrfr-tn .iking.  "Rv1  the  wav,  this 
nrovision  of  material  for  pcr<r-mak- 
;nf  at  anv  season  is  often  over- 
looked as  a  distinct  and  senarate 
necessity,  and  it  ic  forrro+fpv,  + 
prrrrs  ore  the  direct  rPS"H  of  food 
Simnlierl  over  and  nhnva  the 
amontit  neces^rv  fo  maintain 
TiAalt^v  b'fe.  The  Tipn  noturil'i' 
iTiRnr1>c;  f^r^t  S'1f^^ipnt  t*~  i-'naintain 
Iierc;e1f  then  if  the  food  i<5  snit- 
ahlp  che  mannfi  Ctnres  erro-<:  come 
r\f   +be    r^*^,iinin'-    l-ol^-nce    of  foo^ 

"■oes  to  fat.  and  if  che  still  con 
tinnes  to  eat  to  liver  disease  and 
waste. 

■Reversing-  the  process,  a  fat  hen 
when  lier  allowance  is  reduced  bt>- 
low  maintenance  rate,  makes  un 
the  deficiency  first  bv  drawino-  on 
her  fat  for  nourishment,  then  she 


KOONOOWARRA  POULTRY  YARDS. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks:  SI-1"" d,  s,p  -^7ict°ria  p  ■*?  ■  c- 

*  Show  :  1st  and  Medal  Essendon  Show, 

Vic;  1st  and  Sp.  Adelaide  P.  &  K.  Club  Show,  1911  ;  Hens  and  Pullets 
all  winners,  P.  *  K.  C.  Show,  Adelaide,  1911  :  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  Pullet 
March  Royal  Show.    Good  Utility,  £1  Is 

Buff   OrmnntOnS  ;  Birds  l9t  »nd  2nd  CkI--  l»t  and  2nd  Pullet,  March 
v  !""»«"»"      Royal  Show.    Good  sound  color  and  healthy  stock  ; 
also  good  winter  layers  and  splendid  birds  for  Export  trade.   £1  \s.  setting. 

RhOde  Island  RedS  :  Americ»'8  leading  utility  birds,  lately  imported 
ioihiiu  ut.ua  .  int0  Australia  by  me. 


WhitP  PlvmOUth  ROfikS  :  Snow-white  birds,  easy  to  breed  and  rear 

wmie  riymnuxn  nuuns  .  typica)  Firmer.s  fowI  geoii  Winter  Layerg 

and  excellent  Table  Birds.  1st  and  2nd  Ckl.,  1st  and  2nd  Pullet,  March 
Royal  Show.    £1  Is. 

White  flrninntnnft  •  Imported  and  prize-winniner  stock.  Won  1st  Ckl 
Willie  urpingipns>.  l8t  Pullet  Royal  Show,  Adelaide,  September,  1910, 

1st,  2nd.  and  3rd  Ckl.,  1st  and  2nd  Pullet,  March  Royal  Show.  Great 

Winter  Layers  and  good  Table  Birds.    £1  Is.  setting. 

Pair  in  riiirke  ■  Never  beaten  in  show  pen.    Four  Firsts,  1  Second,  2  Sp 
rCMH  uui/iva  .  at  p.  &  K.  Club  Show,  Adelaide,  191 1,  out  of  five  entries' 
Two  Firsts,  1  Second  and  Special  at  Royal  A.  &  H.  Show,  Adeleide,  Sept, 
1910,  out  of  three  entries.    A  limited  number  of  Settings  at  £2  2s. 


I  am  now  booking  orders  for  breeding  penp.    I  mate  my  hreediDir  pens  in  Jun«-  ard  will  supply  eggs  for  setting. 

Book  early  avoid  dissapointment 


Could  not  supply  all  orders  last  season. 


£ggs  securely  packedfand  delivered  on  Rail  or  Coach  (buyer  pays  carriage).    Eggs  All  Stamped  Koonoowarra.    My  Stodk  won  23  prizes  at  Royal  Show,  March  292 
'Terms :  Cash  with  Order.      l  keep  nothing  but  Al  Stock.      I  cull  heavily  and  breed  only  fromBthe  Best. 


P.  O.  MANUEL,   Enfield,   S.A.        9        Tcleo.  one :  Central  273. 
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stops  laying,  and  reabsorbs  the  eggs 
she  has  been  preparing,  and  finally 
starves. 

But  to  return  to  moulting  and  the 
consideration  of  the  means  by 
which  we  can  attain  the  desired 
end,  viz.,  a  quick  and  healthy 
moult,  with  its  resulting  gain  in 
getting  the  birds  quickly  back  to 
business.  No  doubt  there  are 
other  aids,  but  the  prime  factor  in 
doing  this  is  the  giving  of  the  right 
food  in  proper  quantities. 

We  will  suppose  that  the,  reader's 
birds  are  in  good  health,  but  that 
tne  eggs  supply  is  falling  i  off,  and 
that  either  the  first  signs  of  a 
general  moult  are  becoming  ap- 
parent, or  that  he  wishes  to  induce 
it.  The  first  step,  if  the  birds 
have  liberty,  will  be  to  confine 
them  closely  where  they  can  pro- 
cure no  food  other  -thaai  that  sup- 
plied, which  should  stili  be  the 
same  as  before,  but  diminished 
daily  for  about  a  week,  when  the 
birds  should  be  again  liberated 
and  the  food  supply  gradually  in- 
creased and  its  nature  altered  till 
in  quantity  it  is  rather  more  than 
at  the  beginning  and  contains  a 
larger  proportion  of  protein  and 
mineral  matter.  Feathers  are 
largely  made  from  these  elements, 
hence  the  necessity  for  their  liberal 
provision. 

Possibly  a  few  words  as  to  the 
nature  of  protein,  etc.,  may  be  de- 
sirable and  helpful. 

The  majority  of  poultry-keepers 
are,  we  thin*.,  conservative  and 
rather  shy  at  a  new  theory, 
thought,  or  fact  ;  especially  if  ex 
pressed  in  the  language  of  science. 
They  either  regard  it  as  something 
which  it  is  too  much  trouble  to 
worry  about,  or,  else  they  prompt- 
ly decide  that  it  is  all  nonsense, 
and  decline  to  have  anything 
whatever  to  do  with  it.  This  is  a 
mistake.  The  day  of  haphazard 
method  in  all  departments  of  life 
is  passing,  and  success  is  becoming 
more  and  more  the  prize  only  ol 
those  who  want  to  know  the  why 
and  wherefore  of  what  they  do, 
and  act  according  to  the  know 
ledge  gained,  whether  it  is  th; 
feeding  of  a  fowl  or  the  breeding 
of  a  Clydesdale.  A  little  know- 
ledge, therefore,  of  the  compost 
tion  of  the  various  foods  suitable 
for  poultry,  and  of  the  special  pur- 
poses for  which  they  are  adapted, 
should  be  of  value. 

As  there  is  no  time  at  which 
this  knowledge  will  prove  more 
useful  than  during  moult  we  shali 
try  to  explain,  as  briefly  as  pos- 
sible, the    scientific    analysis  and 


subdivision  of  foods,  and  further 
indicate  how  this  knowledge  may 
be  used  to  our  advantage.  Protein 
and  carbo-hydrates  are  not  harder 
to  say  than,  say,  theatre,  and 
circumstances,  when  one  is  familiar 
with  them,  and  as  the  classifica- 
tion they  indicate  affords  a  basis 
for  exact  calculation,  which  the 
naming  of  foods,  such  as  grain, 
green  stuff,  bran,  and  pollard,  do 
not,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  become 
familiar  with  them. 

In  the  chemical  analysis  of  feed- 
ing stuffs  the  following  constituents 
are  determined,  viz,  water,  protein, 
nitrogen  free  extract,  fat,  and 
fibre. 

—  Protein,  the  Flesh-former.  — 

Taken  in  order  of  importance  we 
find  that  protein  is  the  name 
given  to  substances  which  contain 
nitrogen,  hence  the  more  familiar 
term,  nitrogenous  foods. 

Substances  of  the  same  main 
division  are  also  called  albumi- 
noids. This  leads  the  beginner  to 
some  confusion,  which  will,  how 
ever,  be  lessened  if  he  fixes  pro 
tein  as  the  covering  name  for  these 
classes,  and  remembers  that  albu 
men  in  an  egg,  fibrin  in  meat, 
gluten  in  grain,  casein  in  milk,  and 
legumin  in  peas,  are  amongst  the 
principal  sources  of  this  consti- 
tuent, which  supplies  the  material 
necessary  for  the  formation  of  lean 
meat,  ligaments,  tendons,  feathers, 
etc.  Its  chief  products  are  the 
white  in  egg  ;  the  cheese  material 
in  milk,  etc.  This  again  leads  to 
some  confusion,  as  albumen,  for 
instance,  figures  both  as  a  source 
and  as  a  product.  This  is,  how- 
ever, explained  when  we  remem- 
ber that  all  life  is  a  condition  of 
change,  involving  continual  con- 
sumption and  renewal  ;  thus,  we 
find  that  the  hen  changes  the  pro- 
tein contents  of  grain  into  the 
necessary  nitrogenous  element  for 
her  own  maintenance,  and  puts  off 
the  surplus  in  the  albumen  of  the 
eto&s-  ;->imiliarly,  the  cow  absorbs 
gluten  and  legumin  and  gives  off 
caeein,  and  the  bee  turns  the  sugar 
of  pollen  into  honey. 

—  Nitrogen  Free  Extract,  or  Car- 
bohydrates, the  Heat  Producers.— 

The  next  class,  nitrogen  free  ex- 
tract, includes  starch,  sugar,  gum, 
etc.  Substances  from  which  this 
element  is  drawn  are  chiefly  found 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

This  group  is  called  carbohyd- 
rates, more  generally  designated 
heat-producing  substances,  which 
term  clearly  indicates  its  main 
office  in  nutrition  just  as  llesh 
formers  does  that  of  the  protoids 


—  Fats-hydro-carbons.  — 
A  certain  amount  of  fat  is  dis 
solved  in  the  analysis  of  all  foods 
It  is  essential  to    healthy  bodily 
conditions  ;    and    if    not  supplied 
albuminoid  a  more  costly  element, 
will  be    dissolved     to    furnish  it. 
This  class  differs  from  the  preced 
ing  mainly  in  that  it  is  richer  in 
carbon  and     is  more  particularly 
the  source  of  force  or  energy. 

—  Ash.  — 

Ash  or  mineral  matter  is  the 
non-combustible  part  of  the  sub- 
ject of  analysis.  Its  amount  does 
not  vary  greatly  in  different  foods  , 
its  province  is  to  provide  the  phos- 
phorous lime,  etc.,  for  bonemaking, 
together  with  sulphur  for  feathers, 
muscles,  and  sinews  ;  coloring 
matter  is  also  derived  in  part 
from  the  ash. 

—  Fibre.  — 
Fibre  is  the  framework  of 
plants.  It  probably  has  some 
value  in  poultry  feeding  as  a 
stimulus  to  digestion  though  it 
is  frequently  classed  as  waste. 

—  Water.  — 
Water  may  be  regarded  as  a 
negligible  quantity,  except  to  re- 
member that  its  proportion  varies 
enormously  in  different  foods  rang- 
ing from  under  iu  to  over  90  per 
cent,  in  some  root  vegetables  ;  it 
is  therefore  obviously  impossible 
for  a  hen  to  consume  or  hold  suf- 
ficient food  in  the  form  of  veget- 
ables to  produce  eggs,  or  even 
maintain  health. 

Having  now  a  knowledge  of  the 
different  constituents  of  the  foods 
and  their  functions  it  remains  but 
to  discover  what  proportions  of 
the  component  parts  of  the  foods 
(not  the  bulk  foods  themselves) 
are  best  adapted  for  the  speci  J 
purpose  desired,  whether  it  be 
eggs,  meat,  or  feathers,  plus  main- 
tenance ;  thus  we  should  think  in 
quantities  of  protein  and  fats, 
rather  than  in  those  of  grain  or 
green  food.  Were  we  left  to  puzzle 
questions  of  proportions  of  nutri- 
tive ratio  out  for  ourselves 
we  might  justly  perhaps  say  that 
it  was  not  worth  the  trouble,  but 
fortunately  for  us  trained  analyti- 
cal chemists  and  practical  poultrv 
keepers  have  solved  the  problem, 
and  it  remains  but  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  result  of  their  re- 
searches, which  have  fixed  the 
correct  nutritive  ratio  at  about 
one  to  four,  which  means  that  the 
food  supplied  each  day  should 
average  as  nearly  as  possible  one 
part  of  protein  content  to  four 
parts  of  carbohydrates.     Thus  it 

(Continued  on  page  424). 
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Hints  AS.  ut  Ducks. 

(i)  Do  not  attempt  to  catch 
the  ducks  by  their  legs  ;  it  is 
much  safer  to  handle  them  by  the 
neck  ;  (2)  Do  not  reduce  their 
weight  by  taking  a  lamp  amongst 
them  at  night  ;  (3)  Never  throw 
dry  lime  in  a  duck  pen  :  it  kills  ; 
(4)  Never  select  the  largest  duck 
eggs  for  hatching;  they  are  usual- 
ly infertile  ;  (5)  Ducks  should  al- 
ways be  locked  in  at  night  and 
kept  on  an  absoflutcly  dry,  soft 
Uoor  :  they  lay  best  under  these 
conditions  and  the  eggs  are  easily 
gathered  •  (6)  Never  hurry  the 
laying  ducks  :  it  usually  injures 
them;  (7)  The  best  remedy  for  duck 
ailments  is  plenty  of  sliced  raw 
onion  in  the  mash  and  an  abso- 
lutely dry,  soft  bed  ;  (8)  Ducks 
should  never  be  permitted  to  run 
with  fowls  :  they  both  do  better 
in  pens  by  themselves  ;  (y)  When 
fowls  and  ducks  are  allowed  to 
drink  from  the  same  vessel  an 
outbreak  of  diseases  may  be  ex- 
pected ;  (10)  Birds  with  crooked 
beaks,  wry  tajils  and  similar  de- 
fects should  not  be  bred  from. 

 ♦  ■ 

The  Value  of  Variety  in 
Feeding. 

—  What    an    Experienced  English 
Poultry-Keeper  Thinks.  — 


The  value  of  a  change,  or  fre- 
quent changes,  in  the  diet  of  our 
fowls  cannot  be  over-estimated,  es- 
pecially at  this  time  of  year. 
Many  of  the  birds  are  broody  and 
others  just  thinking  about  it,  while 
the  rest,  or  the  majority  of  them, 
are  thinking  of  a  new  set  of 
feathers.  The  writer  has  never 
analysed  the  size  or  strength  of  a 


fowl's  brain,  but  if  this  is  as 
much  head-work  as  is  required, 
thev  are  not  likely  to  suffer  much 
from  "  brain  fag."  However,  if 
they  are  liable  to  a  fit  of  "  ner- 
vous depression  "  now  and  then, 
why,  it's  only,  another  incentive  to 
a  change  ;  it  will  give  them  some- 
thing fresh  to  think  about,  so  that 
they'll  forget  their  grievances — let 
us  hoipe  they  are  only  fancied  ones 
— and  lay  an  extra  egg  or  two  in 
honour  of  the  occasion  ;  while 
those  just  thinking  about  a  set  of 
youngsters  will  have  forgotten  all 
about  it,  smacking  their  lips  (I 
really  don't  know  what  a  fowl 
does  as  an  equivalent)  over  the 
new  tasty  breakfast.  Those  look- 
ing shabby  and  bare  will  be  anxi- 
ous to  get  the  new  set  of  feathers, 
so  that  they  may  return  to  busi- 
ness, and  once  more  go  strutting 
proudlv  round  the  yard,  proclaim- 
ing  to  the  world  that  there  is 
another  new-laid  egg  in  the  nest. 
To  begin  with,  the  breakfast 
should  be  of  soft  food.  This  in 
itself  constitutes  a  change,  and  is 
far  more  beneficial  than  an  "  all- 
grain  "  diet.  Of  course,  the  "  I- 
touldn't-be-bothered  "  poultryman 
will  start  grumbling  at  once  on 
account  of  the  little  extra  trouble 
involved  ;  but  then,  his  fowls  would 
probably  also  start  grumbling  at 
the  continued  sameness  of  the 
hard  corn  diet,  while  the  lazy 
poultryman  would  start  grumbbng 
again — at  the  decrease  in  the  egg 
average.  Never  include  maize- 
meal — in  the  morning  mash.  It 
may  do  for  feeding  pigs,  but  it 
won't  do  for  poultry  ;  besides,  as 
it  has  to  be  scalded  to  get  the  full 
feeding  value,  it  is  far  more 
trouble  than  it  is  worth. 

Barley-meal,  ground  oats,  and 
bran  and  pollard  arc  admirably 
suited  for  a  mixture,  barley-meal 
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predominating  in  winter,  as  it  is 
more  of  a  heating  nature.  Pea- 
meal  or  bran-meal  may  be  includ- 
ed now  and  then  as  a  change,  but 
never  use  spices  or  condiments  if 
it  can  be  helped.  The  barley-meal 
may  be  stopped  altogether  once  or 
twice  a  week  in  the  summer.  Add 
a  little  salt — it  will  greatly  im- 
prove the  flavour.  Meat  meal  I 
find,  is  an  excellent  ingredient  in 
the  morn  ng  mash.  We  have  only 
been  using  it  for  a  few  months. 
When  this  forms  an  ingredient,  the 
birds  eat  the  mash  with  a  relish, 
where  before  they  used  to  just 
peck  at  it.  Some  time  ago  our 
stock  of  meat  meal  gave  out,  and 
before  the  next  meal  gave  out,  and 
surprising  how  the  birds  "  went 
off  "  their  appetite.  Even  the 
fattening  birds  seemed  to  notice 
the  difference,  and  gradually  lost 
their  appetites.  But  thev  soon 
pick  up  again  when  the  meal  is 
once  more  included. 

Variety  is  also  possible  in  the 
evening  meal  of  corn,  though  not 
to  such  an  extent  as  in  the  mash. 
Maize  and  wheat  may  be  taken  as 
the  staple  food.  Maize  is  a  fairly 
good  food  all  the  year  round,  but 
it  should  not  be  more  than  50  per 
cent,  of  the  mixture  in  the  hot 
days  of  summer.  Maize  is  a 
favourite  with  most  poultry- 
peepers,  especially  as  it  is  cheap 
— a  great  consideration  to  many. 
Wheat,  at  the  present  prohibitive 
prices,  is  not  to  be  thoiight  of  ; 
though  it  is  a  very  valuable  grain, 
and,  in  the  summer,  may  now  and 
aga»n  take  the  place  of  the  Indian 
corn.  l?ight  through  the  cold 
winter  months  maize  may  be  used 
alone  and  continuously,  with  good 
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results,  provided,  ap  I  have  before 
mentioned,  that  it  is  not  included 
in  any  form  in  the  morning  mash. 

Uats  form  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  mixture,  but,  when  pur- 
chasing oats,  it  should  always  be 
borne  in  mind  that  a  good  sample 
must  be  procured,  ana  in  the  end 
will  be  round  cheapest.  Cheap 
oatfs  always  contain  a  large  pro- 
portion oi  husk,  which  is  only 
wasted,  as  the  fowls  will  not  touch 
it.  Barley  may  also  be  used  for 
a  change.  It  is  of  a  fairly  heat- 
ing nature,  and  is,  therefore,  more 
valuable  during  tlie  colder  months. 
As  with  oats,  it  is  better  to  select 
a  short,  thick  sample,  as  they 
contain  more  nourishment  and  less 
husK  than  the  long  ana  unn  ones. 

 ♦  

Chickens  and  Perches. 

If  chickens  will  not  roost  on 
the  perches,  how  they  can  be 
made  do  so  is  a  question  frequent- 
ly asked. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  very  de- 
sirable that  they  shoula  not  have 
an  opportunity  of  roostiog  on 
perches  until  they  are  at  least 
lour  or  five  months  old,  and  their 
breast-bone  has  set.  11  they  are 
allowed  on  perches  while  the  keel- 
bone  is  soft  there  is  a  very  great 
risk  of  them  being  crook-breasted, 
which  ruins  them  for  show  pur- 
poses, and  depreciates  their  value 
ior  the  dinner  table. 

In  a  recent  table  poultry  compe- 
tition in  another  State  it  was 
noteworthy  that  only  two  breeders 
succeeded  in  sending  in  fowls  none 
of  which  were  crooked  in  the 
breast,  and  in  these  two  instances 
the  birds  had  not  been  allowed  on 
perches.  On  the  contrary,  another 
breeder  sent  in  50 /head,  every  one 
of  which  had  its  breast  badly 
turned.  In  this  case  the  young- 
sters had  been  allowed  to  roost  on 
perches  made  of  round  saplings, 
1%  to  2in.  thick.  The  importance 
attached  to  straight  breasts  for 
table  purposes  is  indicated  by  the 
scale  of  points  adopted  for  judg- 
ing in  these  competitions. 

When  the  young  stock  are  old 
enough  to  have  perches  without 
risk  of  injury,  the  perches  provid- 
ed should  consist  of  battens  an 
inch  thick  and  21'n.  to  }ins.  wide, 
according  to  the  size  and  weight 
of  the  breed.  There  are  people 
now  who  do  not  use  perches  at 
all,  and  one  finds  individual  fowls, 
too,  that  will  not  use  the  perches 
provided,  and  where  the  houses 
are  roomy,  with  floors  kept  per- 
fectly clean,  there   is    not  much 


to  be  said  against  this,  though 
one  is  apt  to  look  upon  perches 
as  more  natural,  healthier,  and 
cleanlier.  Then,  again,  if  vermin 
give  trouble,  the  fowls  can  be 
better  protected  from  the  night 
visitations  of  the-  red  mite  and 
other  parasites  of  his  tribe  if 
swung  perches  are  used. 

So  do  not  worry  if  the  chickens 
do  not  take  to  the  perches,  and  do 
not  be  in  a  hurry  to  induce  them 
to  do  so.  But  take  care  that  the 
iloor  they  rest  on  is  clean,  dry, 
and  not  absolutely  hard.— Ex- 
change. 

 ♦  

Practical  Suggestions. 

— For  More  Successful  Summer  Work.— 
The  breeding  season  being  over, 
nothing  is  gained  by  allowing-  the 
cocks  and  hens  to  run  together.  11 
youi  propose  exhibiting  any  of  the 
Dirds,  they  will  "fit"  ruuch  better  if 
separate.  If  you  do  not  intend  show- 
ing the  fowls,  the  eggs  will  be  better 
lor  use,  especially  il  Kept  any  length 
of  tune,  il  they  are  infertile.  lour 
breeding  males,  moreover,  will  retain 
their  vitality  and  sexual  vigor  much 
better  if  cooped  alone  for  tne  balance 
of  the  year  than  if  perniiKted  to  run 
with  the  hens.  iveep  iooKing  ahead 
and  consider  the  bearing  on  next 
season  of  all  you  do  this  year. 

—  Look  Out  for  Lice.  — 

The  increasing  heat  of  summer  will 
multiply  the  pests  rapidly.  Every 
bird  that  is  individually  cooped  should 
be  frequently  dusi-ed  with  some  re- 
liable insect  powder,  and  occasional- 
ly taken  out  and  allowed  to  "wallow" 
in  some  dry,  dusty  spot  in  the  sun. 
A  sun  and  dust  bath  combined  is  a 
grand  preserver  of  health  and  an 
effective  preventive  oi  vermin.  Lice 
in  your  young  broods  will  work  dis- 
aster. Give  the  hens  cooped  with 
chicks  an  opportunity  of  dusting 
themselves.  Look  over  the  chicks. 
The  probability  is  that  a  dropping 
chick  has  head  lice.  Anoint  the  skull 
and  throat  with  vaseline  or  sweet  oil 
and  see  the  results. 

—  Keep  Your  Coops  Clean.  — 

Remove  all  droppings  often.  Scatter 
air-slacked  lime  around  your  houses. 
Wet  the  roosts  and  their  supports 
with  coal  oil  or  lice  paint.  Do  not 
let  your  growing  chicks  occupy  dirty 
quarters.  Move  their  pens  to  new 
ground  frequently.  A  colony  of  wean- 
ed chicks  will  occupy  the  same  house 
moved  to  new  ground  much  easier  and 
more  readily  than  if  you  try  to  move 
them  to  a  fresh  house  altogether, 
hence,  have  your  houses,  and  brood 
coops  easily  movable,  not  fixtures. 

—  Provide  Abundant    Shade. — 

If  your  fowls  are  exposed  to  the 
hot  summer  sunshiae  all  day,  tihey 
will  suffer.  If  you  have  not  natural 
shade  on  your    runs,   set  up  a  few 


boards  or  tack  sacking  or  oanvas  on 
a  frame  so  that  ihe  lowls  may  run 
underneath.  Don't  leave  hens  with 
broods  in  the  burning  heat  of  mid- 
summer sunshine.  Provide  them  with 
protection  and  they  and  their  fami- 
lies will  do  much  better. 

—  Give  Fresh  Water  Often.  — 
Your   young    chicks  especially  need 

it.  Water  in  shallow  pans  or  metal 
fountains/  soon  becomes  tepid  or 
warm.  How  would  you  like  to  drink 
such  yourself  ?!  Cool,  fresh  drinking 
water  is  absolutely  essential  to  healthy 
development  of  young  lowls. 

—  Avoid  Crowding.  — ■ 

Separate  the  sexes,  and  remember 
that  under  the  ordinary  conditions  of 
limited  range  that  prevail  with  the 
great  majority1  of  breeders,  twenty 
chicks  will  do  much  better  together 
than  forty.  Give  them  ,  room  and  you 
will  reap  better  results  than  if  you 
try  to  quarter  as  many  together  as 
possible.  Many  houses  are  none 
too  good  from  a  sanitary  pounK  of 
view,  and  many  chicks  d^e  iropi  the 
results  of  overcrowding  in  such  un- 
healthy coops. 

—  t'rfess   Development  Without 

Unnatural  Forcing.  — 

If  your  chicks  have  had  a  good 
start  during  the  first  six  weeks  of 
their  lives  they  will  stand  consider- 
able pressure  now.  It  is  surprising 
how  much  food  they  will  consume  it 
it  is  given  propeny.  1  hange  the 
grains.  They  like  variety  as  well  as 
their  owners.  Bread  lis  good — indis- 
pensable for  us — but  we  would  not 
like  a  coatinued,  uninterrupted  diet 
of  it — bread  !  bread  !  bread  !  notch- 
ing but  bread.  So  with  the  chicks. 
Wheat  is  good  —  indispensable  —  but 
vary  it  with  Other  grains,  greens  and 
animal  food.  If  your  chickens  have 
not  free  aecess  to  grass  runs  and  the 
daily1,  opportunity  of  finding  worms 
bugs,  I  you  must  provide  substitutes 
or  they  will  surely  suffer  from  the 
lack.  Variety  is1  desirable  in  feeds 
and  a  surfeit  is  to  be  avoided. 
"  Little  and  often  "  is  a  safe  and 
profitable!  rule  to  observe.  Do  not 
spare  your  food  ;  but  do  not  waste  it. 

—  Keep  the  Shows  in  Mind.  — 
Every  day  brings  them  nearer.  Neg- 
lect, now  can  not  be  remedied  hi  a 
week  or  two.  Everything  you  do  now 
will  affect  your  chances  for  good  'or 
bad  in  the  show  rooitn,  and  if  you 
hope  to  win  then  you  must)  pay  the 
price  of  success  by  cons  car.1!  vigilance 
now.  If  you  would  be  ready  for  the 
invariable  "  hot  competition  "  pre- 
vailing in  your  classes,  prepare  to- 
day and  a  little  more  every  succeed- 
ing day,  so  the  summer  work  will 
ensure  success. 
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will  be  understood  that  neither 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  etc.,  or  their 
products  are  of  special  value  other 
than  as  they  lend  themselves  to 
the  adjustment  of  these  proportions 
in  the  day's  food,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  one  lor  the  other  ol 
any  of  the  foods  may  be  to  a 
great  extent  governed  only  b) 
cost  and  convenience,  and  not  by 
the  individual  value  of  any  one 
grain. 

—  The  Balanced  Ration.  — 
This  one  to  four  nutritive  ratio 

food  or  "  balanced  ration  "  js  sub- 
ject in  some  degree  to  varying  in-. 
Uuenees,  such  as  climate,  season, 
etc.,  also  to  the  age  and  physical 
condition  of  the  Hock,  that  is, 
whether  the  birds  are  growing, 
laying  resting,  or  moulting. 

For  present  purposes  we  shall 
only  consider  the  variation  applic- 
able to  the  last  oi  these  condi- 
tions. It  is  found  that  during  this 
period  birds  have  a  much-increased 
power  of  assimilating  protein  and 
mineral  matter,  which  as  we  have 
seen  are  essential  to  the  growth  ol 
leather,  so  that  a  ration  in  which 
the  protein  bears  the  higher  pro- 
portion to  the  carbohydrates  may 
be  given  with  advantage. 

It  is  found  that  with  this  treat 
ment  fowls  which  start  the  moult 
in  a  healthy  and  active  bodily 
habit  moult  quickly  without  ap- 
parent discomlort,  but  with  quick 
return  to  laying  if  the  following 
conditions,  also  essential  to  success 
at  this  season,  are  present. 

—  Conditions  Necessary.  — 

These  conditions  include  perfect 
cleanliness  in  the  house  and  yards, 
for  the  presence  of  lice  and  vermin 
is  particularly  injurious  to  moult- 
ing birds  ;  an  airy  yet  draught 
proof  house  or  the  open  air,  but 
preferably  protected  roosting-places 
a  dry,  sweet  yard,  or  open  run  for 
exercise,  sharp  grit  in  abundance, 
an  ample  supply  of  pure  water  and 
fresh  green  food.  If  these  are 
provided  the  process,  while  it 
makes  a  heavy  demand  upon  the 


system  of  the  fowl,  need  not  in 
ally  degree  injure  the  health  and 
usefulness  of  the  birds,  and  they 
will  come  out  of  it  with  renewed 
vigor,  resplendent  in  new  garb  and 
prepared  to  attend  to  the  business 
of  life  with  pleasure  to  themselves 
and  profit  to  their  owners. 

We  'append  a  table  of  the  analysis 
of  a  number  of  the  more  common 
poultry  foods,  from  which  we  hop.' 
rentiers  will  gather  information  which 
may  induce  some  of  t'ln-m  to  get  a 
grip  of  the  subject  and  give  scientific 
feeding  a  trial. 
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.Meat  scraps 
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Dried  blood  
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Sk  m  milk   
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Butter  milk 
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Oai;  straw   

5.1 
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Sunllower   

2.6 

29.0 

21.4 

21.5 

Green  bone   

24.0 

26.1 

The  table  above  is  compiled  from 
Woll's  "  Handbook  for  Farmers  and 
Dairymen  ;"    Jenkins     and  Wintonls 

Compilation  of  Analyses  of  Ameri  - 
can  Feeding  Stuffs  ;"  and  Wright's 
"  Book  of  Poultry."  The  water  con- 
tent is  of  no  value  and  is  not  stated, 
but  is  represented  by  the  difference 
between  the  sum  of  the  figures  (quoted 
and  100.  Thus,  in  wheait  the  sum  is 
89.5,  showing  a  difference  of  10.5, 
which  is  the  water  content. 


Poultry  Shows  are  the  Life 
of  the  Standard-Bred 
Industry. 

From  the  Reliable  Poultry  Journal 

All  farmers  should  be  successful 
poultry  raisers,  and  the  majority 
of  successful  poultry  raisers  become 
fanciers   in    time,  but    it  is  true 
that  much  of  the  improvement  of 
standard-bred  or    utility  poultry 
has  been  accomplished  by  the  city 
and  village  fanciers.     It  is  also  a 
fact  that  the  best  fowls  raised  and 
exhibited  at  the  poultry  shows  in  i 
America  are  produced  by  the  city 
lot  fanciers.     Yet   when   we  con- 
sider the  natural  advantages  which 
the  farmers  have  over  these  fan-j 
ciers,  it  seems  incredible  that  so 
few    farmers  make    the  most  of 
their    poultry  opportunities.    The . 
city  and  village  fanciers  have  every^ ' 
thing  to  contend  with,  while  thej 
farmers    apparently    have  every- 
thing in  their  favor,  except  their 
own    indifference   to    the  poultry 
business. 

The  fact  is,  the  great  body  of 
fanciers  are  men  of  other  pursuits, 
whose  income  is  sufficient  to  pro-J 
vide  the  extra  outlay  without  in-j 
convenience.      The   dweller  in  thel 
city    or    village    who   becomes  aj 
fancier  is  first  attracted  to  it  be- 
cause of  his  love  for  pets,  or  he 
has  taken  it  up  as  a  fad,  a  pas-| 
time,  or  for  recreation  from  th« 
cares    and    toil  of  every-day  life. 
To  a  certain  extent  it  is  an  ini 
tellectual  pursuit,  and    the  labor" 
is  light,  easily  making  it  a  means 
of  recreation.    In  the  beginning  it 
is  rarelv  taken  up  as  a  business,, i 
and  as  a  rule,  the  fancier   is  not 
obliged  to  require  it  to  pay  evem 
its  own  way.    Quite  frequently  lie 
is  willing  that  it  should  not  do  so5 
His  aim  is  to  obtain  or  rear  at' 
anv  cost  the  most  perfect  speci*j 
mens    of  his  breed,  according  to 
his  ideal,  and  this  is  the  secret  ol< 
much  of  the    good    which  results 
from  his  efforts. 

The  average  farmer  has  not  the 
same  incentive,  or  even  love  fo| 
his  fowls,  because  the  larger 
animals  around  him  seem  to  be  Ol 
more  importance,  claiming  his 
whole  attention,  and  it  is  easier 
to  become  fond  of  them.  Neith^i 
will  the  farmer  think  of  fowls  as 
in  any  way  being  a  :actor  for  ifcrj 
tellectual  observation.  In  fact,  th? 
fanner  has  at  first  no  use  for  SI 
hen,  so  far  as  there  is-  money  to! 
be  made,  yet  he  is  not  slow  to 
take  advantage  of  improved  breeds! 
and  methods  after  once  beingj 
satisfied  that  it  pays.    Attract  hisj 
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attention  and  give  him  an  op- 
portunity for  observation,  ajid  you 
will  soon  rind  him  making  in 
quiries. 

Herein  lies  the  educational  force 
oi  poultry  shows  and  exhibitions. 
More  persons  become  interested  in 
standard-breed  poultry  through  the 
medium  of  poultry  shows  than  in 
any  other  way.  This  has  been 
demonstrated  within  the  past  few 
years  where  the  leading  exhibitors 
of  our  great  poultry  shows  have 
sold  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of 
eggs  for  hatching  and  fowls  for 
breeding  purposes  to  the  smaller 
fanciers.  In  addition  to  this,  our 
exhibitions  have  developed  a  good- 
natured  rivalry  among  breeders 
and  have  created  a  pride  in  the 
possession  of  choice  specimens,  not 
only  among  the  poultrymen,  but 
among  the  wealthy  and  well  to  do 
classes. 

Having  succeeded  in  establishing 
a  good  pure-bred  nock,  the  next 
important  step  for  the  breeder  is 
to  let  the  pubhc  know  what  he 
has,  and  while  advertising  in  the 
poultry  papers  is  the  very  best 
medium,  yet  the  show  ring  must 
not  be  neglected.'  The  poultry 
show  is  the  stimulator,  yes,  the 
life  of  the  standard-bred  poultry 
industry,  and  neither  the  novice 
nor  the  veteran  fancier  can  afford 
to  neglect  the  opportunities  it 
affords.  They  should  not  fail  to 
give  it  their  enthusiastic  support, 
Doth  personally  and  financially. 

The  class  in  the  poultry  show  to 
which  your  chosen  variety  belongs 
should  be  well  filled,  and  you 
should  help  do  it,  because  to  the 
general  public  the  prestige  of  any 
variety  is  largely  measured  by  the 
estimate  the  fanciers  themselves 
put  upon  it.  The  breed  having  the 
largest  exhibit  in  the  show  is 
readily  supposed  to  be  the  most 
popular.  The  larger  exhibits 
naturally  attract  the  most  atten- 
tion and  give  greater  opportunity 
for  investigation  and  inquiry,  and 
when  added  to  this,  you  have  the 
best  fowls  on  exhibition  in  that 
class,  you  will  realize  a  handsome 
income  from  your  fowls.  The 
popularity  of  a  breed  is  what  gives 
it  the  money-making  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  fancier.  "  A  person 
who  for  the  first  time  sees  tne 
much  talked  of  standard-bred  fowls 
at  the  poultry  show  cannot  fail  to 
contrast  their  own  chickens  at 
home  with  those  placed  on  exhibi- 
tion at  the  poultry  show,  and  the 
object  lesson  is  a  lasting  one. 

To  the  novice  the  poultry  show  is 
a  veritable  school  room  where  the 
kindergarten  method  is  used,  teach- 
ing by  living,    examples  the  pos- 


sibilities of  poultry  culture,  strik- 
ingly ■  exemplifying  the  difference 
between  a  standard-bred  and  a 
common-yard  fowl.  He  can  there 
lind  his  ideals  realized  in  flesh  and 
blood  and  feathers,  and  it  seems 
to  him  like  a  dream  come  true. 
When  the  judge  has  passed  upon 
his  pets,  using  the  score  card 
method,  he  can  quietly  examine 
his  fowls  at  home  section  by  sec- 
tion, comparing  them  with  the  re- 
cords made  on  the  score  cards, 
using  his  preciously  acquired  know- 
ledge of  shape  and  color,  and  he 
begms  to  know  some  of  the  points 
of  a  good  specimen.  His  know- 
ledge now  begins  to  be  an  ex- 
perienced fact,  not  a  theory  only, 
and  the  result  is  that  he  acquires 
more  valuable  information  con- 
cerning the  good  qualities  of  a 
standard-bred  fowl  by  a  few  sea- 
sons' patronage  of  the  poultry 
shows  than  he  would  otherwise 
learn  by  a  lifetime  of  study  and 
his  own  personal  experience.  To 
the  old  fancier  the  poultry  show 
is  the  arena  for  a  battle  royal,  the 
supreme  test  of  the  result  of  his 
labours  in  tbe  year  just  past. 

"  Fate  sends  thee  here  in  doubt- 
But    soon    we    are  beyond  her 
power, 

For  on  this  chosen  battle  plain 
Victor  or  vanquished,  I  remain." 

How  his  heart  swells  with  pride 
as  he  beholds  his  pets  on  display- 
in  the  show  room.  He  has  watch- 
ed and  cared  for  them  from  the 
time  they  left  the  shell  and  he 
believes  them  to  be  among  the 
best  of  all  on  exhibition.  His 
reputation  as  a  breeder  depends 
largely  upon  his  success  at  this 
show.  When  the  judge  has  passed 
upon  them  and  later  the  blue 
ribbons  adorn  his  cages,  he  has 
full  rerompense  for  h  s  care  and 
trouble,  in  the  gratification  of 
knowing  that  he  has  been  victorious 
over  his  competitors.  Not  only 
that,  but  he  knows  that  the  reputa- 
tion these  winoings  give  him  will 
bring  numerous  long-priced  sales 
of  stock  and  eggs  for  hatching. 

Send  your  fowls  to  the  poultry 
shows  and  go  there  yourself.  Be 
on  hand  prepared  to  answer  in- 
quiries concerning-  your  fowls  and 
to  present  their  claims  for  popular 
favor.  You  will  find  this  a  valu- 
able aid  to  your  most  profitable 
advertising. 

  ♦  

Successful  poultry  raising  and 
egg  production  go  hand  in  hand 
with  care  and  shelter. 


Common  Sense  in  Buying 
Poultry. 

Many  poultry  keepers  have  no 
doubt  thought  what  a  pleasant 
and  profitable  hobby,  or  business 
poultry  keeping  would  be,  were 
it  not  for  the  constantly  recurring 
feeding  bills.  Unfortunately  no 
one,  not  even  our  worthy  poultry 
expert,  has  yet  been  able  to  devise 
a  means  by  which  they  may  be 
avoided — except  through  the  bank- 
ruptcy Court  which  can  hardly  be 
considered  satisfactory.  Though 
they  cannot  be  avoided  their 
severity  may  be  somewhat  mitigat- 
ed bv  the  exercise  ol  the  common 
sense  proceedure  of  buying  the 
necessary  supplies  direct  from  the 
grower.  We  do  not  claim  any 
great  originality  for  the  above 
suggestion.  It  is  we  are  aware 
not  exactly  the  first  time  which  it 
has  been  made.  We  have  been  led 
to  repeat  the  dose  by  the  receipt 
of  a  letter  from  Mr.  J.  R.  Beck, 
erstwhile  of  Adelaide  and  the 
Grange,  who  will  be  remembered 
by  many  of  our  readers,  as  an 
occasional  contributor  to  these 
columns,  and  a  breeder  of  Rouen 
ducks,  black  leghorns  and  various 
other  fowl,  besides  for  other  and 
more  important  reasons.  Mr.  Beck 
is  now  a  wheat  grower, — we  are 
glad  to  know  a  very  successful 
one, — but  he  does  not  forget  his 
poultry  keeping  experience.  He 
writes  that  he  will  be  pleased  to 
hear  from  any  poultry  keeper  who 
wants  to  buy  good  sound  grain. 
We  do  not  wish  to  suggest  that 
Mr.  Beck  is  setting  up  as  an 
amateur  philanthropist.  It  is 
merely  that  he  desires  to  place 
before  poultry  breeders  the  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  ,away  with  the 
added  cost  which  much  handling" 
and  the  several  profits  involves. 

We  think  that  every  poultry 
keeper  whose  wheat  requirements 
niay  amount  to  anything  from  one 
bag  upwards,  will  be  wise  to  let 
our  friend  know  what  he  is  paying 
and  what  quantity  he  can  take. 
Mr.  Beck  will  then  let  him  know 
whether  he  can  better  it  and  by 
how  much.  Mr.  Beck  wl,U  only 
send  out  guaranteed  f.a.q.  ,grain. 
Short  of  growing  wheat  or  steal- 
ing it  we  do  not  know  of  a 
cheaper  way  of  getting^  it.  We 
nearly  forgot  to  mention  that  Mr. 
Beck's  address  is  "  Kirkcaldy," 
Hooper. 
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Protrusion  of  the  Egg 
Passage. 

Reply  to  "  R.  J." 

The  complaint  is  generally  the 
result  of  over-fatness,  and  is  caus- 
ed by  a  bird  straining  to  expel 
an  egg,  thereby  weakening  the 
walls  of  the  cavity,  and  causing 
them  to  fall  down,  or  become,  as 
it  were,  turned  inside  out.  Your 
hen  is  undoubtedly  too  fat,  either 
by  partaking  of  too  much  food, 
or  by  being  fed  on  food  of  a  fat- 
tening nature.  A  handful  of  soft 
food  (prepared),  and  one  of  grain 
to  each  fowl  is  ample  for  a  day's 
allowance  ;  in  fact  on  a  large  grass 
run  hens  will  keep  in  capital 
health  and  will  lay  well  with  much 
less.  We  advise  you  to  reduce  the 
bird's  rations,  and  to  remove  from 
the  bill  of  fare  any  meal,  grain,  or 
food  that  is  likely  to  fatten.  The 
greatest  care  must  be  taken  with 
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the  feeding,  and  the  birds  should 
have  a  constant  supply  oi  shell- 
forming  material  (ground  oyster- 
shells  are  good),  grit,  and  fresh 
water.  An  iron  tonic  added  to 
the  drinking  1  water  will  doubtless 
prove  serviceable.  in  order  to 
attempt  to  cure  the  fowl  that  is 
suilering,  proceed  as  follows  :— 
Gently  scrape  away  the  sk.ru 
covering  the  egg,  should  there  be 
one  there,  and  remove  it  ;  then 
wash  tlie  bowel  with  tepid  water 
or  strong  warm  tea  by  pouring  it 
upon  the  protruding  part,  and 
gently  replace  it  by  pushing  it 
into  the  vent  witli  the  linger 
covered  with  a  piece  of  line  linen 
rag,  holding  the  hen  with  her  head 
downwards,  and  afterwards  with- 
drawing the  rag.  A  small  syriuge- 
ful  oi  lo  per  cent,  solution  of  alum 
in  water  injected  afterwards  into 
the  vent  completes  the  treatment, 
giving  a  teaspoonful  of  sweet  oil 
each  morning,  and  avoid  feeding 
with  irritating  food.  We  have 
known  bad  cases  to  be  successfully 
treated  as  follows  :— After  gently 
placing  the  part  back,  the  bird 
should  be  wrapped  in  a  bag  of 
thin  canvas  through  which  she 
can  easily  breathe.  Allow  the  legs 
to  be  'outside,  but  bind  the  wings 
so  that  she  cannot  llutter.  She 
should  then  be  placed  in  a  sling, 
the  head  and  shoulders  being  about 
3  in.  lower  than  her  abdomen.  A 
roller-towel  is  a  good  thing  to 
use.  The  bird  should  be  allowed 
to  lie  in  this  position  for  about 
six  or  eight  hours,  and  the  egg- 
passage  will  fall  into  its  proper 
place  without  forcing  the  bird  to 
strain  herself  in  trying  to  get  it 
hack.  If  the  prolapse  is,  however, 
considerable  in  extent,  the  hen 
should  be  at  once  killed,  if  she  is 
not  valuable  for  her  edible  quali- 
ties are  not  injuriously  affected. 

—  Yolkless  Eggs.  — 

In  some  cases  yolkless  eggs  are 
the  result  of  a  diseased  state  of 
the  egg  organs,  and  in  such  in- 
stances the  supplying  of  non- 
stimulating  food  for  a  time  may 
have  a  beneficial  effect.  Yet 
again,  what  you  complain,  of  may 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  oviduct 
(the  organ  from  which  the  yolk 
obtains  its  several  coverings)  is 
temporarily  more  active  than  the 
ovary  which  furnishes  the  yolk. 
Such  cases  are  not  uncommon. 
But  should  your  hen  continue  to 
produce  yolkless  eggs  you  ma5' 
conclude  that  her  ovary  has  been 
destroyed  in  some  manner.  In 
such  circumstances,  we  need  hard- 
ly add,  no  cure  is  possible. 


Distinguishing  the  Sex 
of  Geese. 

it  is  very  dillicult  to  speak 
positively  of  the  sex  of  geese, 
therefore  all  sorts  of  expedients 
are  resorted  to,  some  people  trust 
ing  to  one  anu  some  to  another. 
Tne  gander  is  supposed  to  have  a 
shorter  and  thicker  neck  than  the 
goose.  He  is  said  to  have  the  bag 
between  the  legs  single,  while  that 
oi  the  goose  is  double.  In  adult 
birds  the  sex  may  be  discovered 
by  examination.  Many  neople  try 
tnein  with  a  dog  —  sometimes 
"  hard  "  on  the  dog.  If  the  birds 
are  shut  in  a  small  place  like  a 
pigsty,  and  a  dog  is  put  in,  the 
ganders  will  lower  their  heads  and 
hiss  at  the  animal.  Perhaps  the 
best  way  of  all  is  that  suggested 
some  time  ago  by  a  contributor  : 
"  I  presume  the  birds  are  nearly 
fully  grown.  If  so,  take  notice  of 
the  voice.  That  of  the  gander  is  a 
thin,  clear,  silvery — if  1  might  say 
— murmur  ;  that  of  the  goose  a 
deep  bass.  The  beak  is  much 
thicker.  The  under  mandible  of 
the  gander  is  also  more  full  than 
that  of  the  goose,  which  appears 
to  be  shrunken  round  the  nostrils 
I  have  been  able  to  pick  the  birds 
out  when  they  have  been  only  a 
day  or  two  old  by  noticing  their 
heads,  which  are  larger,  more  full 
rounded  than  the  goose.  It  will 
be  advisable  to  notice  the  beak  as 
well  at  this  stage.  I  may  say  x 
have  bred  the  Toulouse  variety 
two  seasons,  and  have  noticed  this 
in  the  goslings  from  the  first,  and 
I  was  only  once  mistaken." 

 ♦  

Egg-Eating  Fowls. 

To  test  whether  fowls  are  egg- 
eaters  or  not,  put  an  egg  in  the 
run.  Let  it  be  a  brown  one  if 
the  hens  lay  brown  eggs  or  a 
white  one  if  a  breed  is  kept  which 
lays  white  eggs.  When  the  bird 
notices  the  egg,  if  she  only  rolls 
it  over  with  her  beak,  it  is  a 
pretty  good  proof  that  she  is  not 
an  egg-eater  but  that  she  has 
sometimes  helped  the  other  hens 
to  eat  an  egg.  If  the}'  do  not 
know  the  taste  of  an  egg,  they  do, 
not  turn  it  over  and  the  fact  of 
their  rolling  it  over  is  a  proof 
that  they  expect  to  find  a  hole  in 
it  ;  these  birds  can  really  be  called 
egg-eaters  and  should  be  dealt  with 
accordingly. 
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Diseases  in  Pigeons. 

From  "  Pigeon  Keeping." 


—  Diarrhoea.  — 

The  symptoms  oi  this  disease  are  a 
looseness  of  the  bowels,  sleepy  loot 
about  the  eyes,  ruffled  leathers  over 
the  frontal,  and  a  dejected  appear- 
ance of  the  subject. 

Youngsters  in  the  nest,  quietly  suc- 
cumb to  this  disease  ii  not  tatten  in 
lime.  When  ianciers  see  that  the 
droppings  oi  their  biros  are  watery 
the  cause  must  be  seen  to  at  once. 

The  excessive  partaking  of  water 
through  eating  too  much  salted  grit 
in  hot  weather  will  also  cause  it. 

But  the  most  serious  casts  are  when 
the  birds  go  to  the  n;  .as  ana  par- 
taKe  of  nitrate  of  soda,  or  earthy 
matter  saturated  witii  this,  which,  it 
taken  in  excess,  will  not  only  cause 
incessant  diarrhoea  but  death. 

New  wheal,  or  new  corn  will  also 
cause  it. 

Mouldy  grain  will  cause  it,  and 
particularly  will  it  arise  from  birds 
eating  grain  contaminated  by  their 
droppings. 

f  A  hot,  close  loft,  imperfect  ventila- 
tion, the  accumulation  of  the  drop- 


ings  on  the  floor  will  all  bring 
about  the  trouble. 

In  the  breeding  season  birds  w  il  I 
generally  go  into  the  fields  and  eat 
worm-castings.  These  cause  the 
bowels  of  the  youngsters  in  the  nest 
to  be  free  in  the  morning,  but  as 
soon  as  they  get  the  hard  corn  in 
the  crop  and  it  passes  through  the 
system  the  droppings  during  the 
nighL  are  farm  and  solid.  Mo  un- 
easiness need  be  felt  in  these  cases. 

If  persistent,  look  to  the  corn.  Ii 
too  new,  change  to  something  a  little 
older.  Whatever  you  do,  avoid 
maize  ;  this,  if  of  poor  quality,  will 
induce  diarrhoea  more  quickly  than 
anything. 

Try  a  little  old  baked  English 
wheat  or  good  sound  peas  two  years 
old. 

A  gentle  aperient  in  the  shape  of  a 
dose  of  castor  oil  will  sometimes 
effect  a  cure  if  taken  in  hand  at 
once.  Diarrhoea  is  the  forerunner  of 
many  evils. 

When  the  droppings  are  loose  and 
greenish  two  drops  of  chlorodyne  will 
sometimes  at  once  effect  a  remedy, 
but  when  the  disease  affects  the  ma- 
jority of  the  inmates  oi  a  loft  the 
cause  will  geneially  be  found  in  the 
food  and  feeding. 
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In  some  casus  I  have  found  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  camphorated  chalk  added 
to  a  quart  of  waiter  effect  an  immedi- 
ate cure. 

The  disease  is  more  common  in  hot 
weather,  and  bad'  ventilation  and 
overcrowding  will  cause  it. 

—  Eating  Droppings.  — 
If  pigeons  are  kept  very  short  of 
corn  they  will  acquire  the  filthy  habit 
oi  eating  their  droppings,  particular- 
ly if  any  husk  is  passeu,  or  if  bad 
linseed  is  used,  which  through  its 
hardness  may  be  passed  through  the 
digestive  tract  in  the  same  manner 
as  small  grit  or  stones  lihat  the 
gizzard  expels  that  it  has  no  use  for. 

A  pigeon's  teeth  are  in  the  gizzard 
in  the  shape  of  grit,  but  here  let  me 
brielly  describe  the  process  it  goes 
through  before  reaching  the  gizzard1. 

Fust  of  all,  the  food,  after  being 
eaten,  passes  through  the  gullet 
Unto  the  crop.  it  is  surprising  to 
what  extent  it  swells.  At  the  bot- 
tom oi  the  crop  is  a  receptacle  which 
looks  like  a  subterranean  passage ; 
that  is  the  stomach  oi  the  pigeon, 
where  the  food  eaten  is  mixed  with 
chde,  and  is  still  further  softened 
before  passing  into  the  gjizzard, 
where,  as  i  have  stated,  mastica- 
t  on  takes  place,  and  if  the  'food  is 
good  and  the  pigeon  healthy,  only 
waste  matter  is  thrown  off,  and'even- 
Wally  is  discharged  in  conjunction 
with  urine  from  the  rectum. 

It  is  a  very  bad  sign  indeed  for 
pigeons  to  pass  the  grain  they  eat 
through  their  system  without  digest- 
ing it.  Depend  upon  it,  there  is 
something  wrong  either  in  the  grain 
or  the  bird. 

1  have  frequeotly  found  in  the  case 
of  'had  linseed  and  soma  other  small 
seeds  pigeons  will  pass  them  in  this 
manner,  and  being  passed  whole  the 
hungry  birds  will  eat  them  again  and 
at  the  same  time  eat  tibrir  droppings. 
Plenty  of  good  digestible  food  is  the 
best  remedy  for  the  trouble. 

—  Egg  Binding.  — 

Frequently  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  young  hens  have  trouble  with 
laying  their  eggs.  Generally  the 
cause  is  through  being  too  fat  or 
weakness. 

They  will  be  found  sitting  on  the 
nest  moped  up  night  after  night  with 
the  vent  swollen  and  hot.  When 
walking  about  'the  loft  they  look 
miserable  and  the  feathers  are  ruffled. 

Sometimes  the  trouble  arises 
through  the  egg  being  abnormally 
large. 

The  best  remedy  is  to  hold  the 
bird's  vent  gently  over  steam  from  a 
jug,  taking  care  not  to  scald  the 
parts,  or  hold  it  in  warm  water  for 
half  an  hour  so  as  to  relax  them. 
Administer  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  and 
then  anoint  well  up  the  venft  with  hot 
olive  oil  applied  by  means  of  a 
feather,  gently  jiressing  the  parts  to 
help  the  passage  of  the  egg.      It  is 


Rubberised  Leather  Belting. 

outlasts  all  other  kinds  and  is  not  affected  by  water  or  heat. 
RUBBERISED  LEATHER  for  Harness,    boots,  etc.,  is    second    to  none. 
Kead  what  Mr.  Chris.  Venning,  of  "  Pearlah,"  Fort  Lincoln,  says: 

"  The  RUBBERISED  LEATHER  Harness  that  1  purchased  three  years  ago 
ha9  been  pretty  well  in  constant  use,  and  is  none  the  worse  for  wear  now. 
Belt  Laces,  bought  same  time,  1  used  for  two  seasons  for  lacing  Harvester 
belts  and  now  i  am  using  same  laces  on  a  Chaffcutter  Belt  ;  toughest  1 
ever  used.  Braces  bought  the  same  time  are  as  good  as  new,  and  will  last 
me  a  lifetime.  Boot  laces  and  Soles  carry  same  reputation,  and  now  the 
boots,  just  received,  highly  satisfactory.  1  shall  have  much  pleasure  1b 
recommending  RUBBERISED  LEATHER  to  all  my  friends." 

Prom  all  storekeepers.     For  further  particulars, 

HELMSLEY  JONES,  Basement,  Victoria    Buildings,    31    Grenfell  Street, 

Adelaide. 

Sole  agent  for  South    Australia  and  Broken  Hill. 


T.  J.  RICHARDS  &  SONS, 


CARRIAGE,  BUGGY 
SULKY  BUILDERS 


THE  LARGEST  PRIZE  TA  KERS  IN  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

Two  years'  guarantee  with  all  new  Vehicles.  Tyreing  included.  All  ma- 
terial kept  in  stock  until  naturally  seasoned.      Write  for  Catalogues  and 

Prices. 

INSPECTION  INVITED  TO  OUR  SHOW-ROOM  AND  FACTORY. 
Established  in  1866. 

Hindmarsh  Square,  Adelaide. 
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not  advisable  to  handle  birda  sulier- 
ing  from  egg-binding  too  much. 

It'  the  above  treatment  fails  an  oper- 
ation may  be  necessary  to  remove 
the  egg,  but  if  undertaken  by  an  un- 
skilled person  will  generally  prove 
Fatal.  , 
—  Feather  Rot.  — 

This  is  one  of  the  worst  diseases  1 
know,  and,  unfortunately,  in  latter 
years  has  become  more  common  than 
formerly. 

1  cannot  find  in  any  of  the  old 
pigeon  works  a  single  reference  to 
this  disease.  My  old  edition  of  Ful- 
ton is   silent  with  reference   to  it, 

Lyell  does  not  speak  of  it. 

i\or  is  a  single  reference  made  in 
any  of  the  Belgian  works. 

\\  hy  is  this  the  case  ? 

is  this  disease  a  modern  one,  and 
is  it  common   to   this  country  only  '! 

Feather-eating  fowls  1  have  seen  de- 
nuded of  their  feathers. 

1  have  also  owned  feather -eating  or 
plucking  parrots. 

But  the  disease  known  as  feather 
rot  ia  altogether  of  a  different  na- 
ture to  either  of  these  troubles. 

It  is  becoming  common  in  some 
districts,  more  so  than  others.  it 
frequently  attacks  most  valuable 
birds. 

i  have  visited  Belgium  pretty  re- 
gularly for  nearly  twenty  years  past, 
and  yet  1  have  never  seen  a  single 
case  there  of  feather  rot. 

As  I  have  stated,  none  of  the  Bel- 
gian books  1  have  read  refer  to  it. 
Why  should  Fjngiish  birds  be  prone  to 
it  and  not  Belgian  '/ 

1  have  kept  pigeons  over  th  rty 
years.  During  this  period  1  have  had 
three  individual  cases  of  feather  rot. 

They  arose  in  different  siirains  and 
different  birds. 

Still,  I  have  had  a  number  of  cases 
sent  me  by  young  fanciers  for  advice 
and  examination. 

After  most  careful  consideration  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  dis- 
ease, as  we  know  it,  commonly  called 
feather  rot  in  this  country,  must  be 
classified  under  three  different  head- 
ings :  1,  disease  of  the  blood  ;  2,  skin 
disease,  parasitic ;  3,  atmospheric. 

The  symptoms  of  feather  rot  are 
that  the  feathers  become  rotten  and 
fall  out.  First  the  ohest  is  attacked 
with  bare  patches,  then  follows  a 
looseness  in  the  shoulders  and  wing- 
coverts. 

In.  bofh  cases  one  and  two  the 
symptoms  are  generally  as  described, 
but  in  the  case  of  three  the  flights 
and  tail  apparently  become  brittle 
and  rotten,  the  webbing  breaking  off 
in  flakes  and  particles,  and  having 
the  appearance  as  though  eaten  by 
some  feather-devouring  mite. 


The  disease  generally  makes  itself 
known  in  the  breeding  season. 

Birds  suffering  from  feather  ro/t  w  11 
moult  at  the  same  period  as  others, 
but  the  bloom  and  sheen  that  is  to 
be  found  on  a  healthy  b  rd  does  not 
last  ;  the  feathers  become  dull  and 
dry,  and  as  sure  as  the  breeding  sea- 
sou  again  comes  round  after  the 
lira,  nest  is  reared  the  disease  again 
makes  its  appearance,  more  maiKed 
than  b.:tore,  until  in  bad  cases  the 
whole  body  may  be  denuded  of 
leathers. 

Cause  1  (disease  of  the  blood)  is 
due  to  the  kidneys  not  doing  their 
work  properly.  Faithiuevss  of  the 
system  arises,  and  there  is  no  proper 
secretion  supplied  ■  to  the  feather- 
glands. 

If  1  am  right  in  assuming  that 
one  form  of  the  disease  is  due  to 
kidney  trouble  or  blood  disorder, 
what  is  the  best  remedy. 

1  have  noticed  that  the  disease  in 
this  form  is  more  prevalent  in  locali- 
ties near  the  sea  and  where  salted 
giits  are  obtainable  than  in  other 
districts. 

If  the  gizzard  and  the  kidneys  are 
given  too  much  work  to  perform  the 
olood  iimmed  ately  becomes  dis. 
ordered. 

Improper  grit,  salK  "  cats,"  that  in- 
duce birds  to  eat  more  grit  taan  is 
good  tor  them,  or  salted  shingle 
trom  the  sea  beach  eaten  too  freely 
as  grit  by  the  birds  will,  in  my 
opinion,  induce  this  disease  more 
quickly  than  anything  I  know. 

The  disease  when  ii  arises  from 
Cause  1  is  hereditary,  but  if  the  en- 
vironment is  changed  and  if  the  man- 
agement of  the  birds  when  at  fault 
is  changed  the  descendants  will  not 
show  any  traces  of  the  disease  what- 
ever, and  I  have  known  cases  where 
neither  the  ascendants  nor  descen- 
dants of  the  affected  bird  have  shown 
the  least  taint. 

In  the  case  of  a  valuable  bird  that 
is  affected  a  cure  may  'be  effected 
by  the  following  treatment.  After  the 
moulting  season  separate  the  subject, 
and  don't  allow  it  to  breed  in  the 
spring. 

Feed  on  good  peas,  tares,  and 
beans,  not  too  old. 

Avoid  hemp  seed,  canary  seed,  or 
small  heating  grains. 

Do  not  give  any  artificially-salted 
grits  until  the  patient  is  well  again. 

Occasionally  give  a  5-minim  capsule 
of  olive  oil  in  order     to  regularly 


purge  the  subject,  which  is  very  gm 
scntial,  and  administer  capsules  of 
Farrish's  chemical  food  twice  weekly. 

The  bath  should  also  be  in  cout 
staut  and  regular  use. 

After  a  seaou's  rest  from  breeding, 
when  the  moult  has  taken  place,  tne 
leathers  will  be  stronger,  richer,  and, 
more  lustrous,  and  tne  biras  win 
probably  show  no  more  symptoms  ot 
uisease.  In  all  cases  where  the  ui$<) 
ease  is  Que  to  kidney  and  blood 
trouble  as  I  have  described,  the  oixdsi 
become  heavy  and  the  amn  hot  and 
there  is  diiiiculty  in  Hying  and 
breathing. 

 ♦  

King's  Compo.  and  Poultry 

Now    that  the  summer  sun  is  begin 
ing  to  assert    his  power    in  earnesil 
there  are  many  poultry  Keepers  afll 
more    poultry   who     wish  toiat  somil 
Kindly  nand  had  given  their  home  ami 
habitations  the  benefit  of  a  coat  oil 
two     of     Compo.     Fowls     are  noil 
fastidious  as    to    architecture  or  del 
corative    eueot,  but  they    do    liue  i\ 
reasonable    degree    of  coolness,  anuj 
w  ha  v  is  more,  are  quite  prepared  SI 
pay  for  it.    there  ia  no  question  buj 
that  xhis  preparation  has  proved  oil 
very  great    value  in  mitigating  tail 
too  fierce   attentions  of  Old  Sot.  Stj 
much    for  Compo    irom     the  strictljl 
utility  point  of  view.      I  here  is  an] 
other  side  of  the  question  —  the  del 
corative.      It    is    certainly    true  tha|j 
neat  and  tidy  yards    are  of  definite  I 
help  in  selling  stock  —  so,  too,  witlj 
the  houses.      A  coat  of  Compo  witlj 
its  fresh  and     cleanly  appearance  ill 
sufficient    to    redeem     some     of  thil 
weirdly    constructed    fowl    houses  S>l 
Suburban  Adelaide.    It  is,  of   course  f 
of  equal  service  for  Kennels,  Stables  > 
Cow    Sheds,    Trap     Sheds,  and  last 
but  not  least,  the  roof  of  the  dwelling  I 
house.     Many  who  have  used   iving ;  I 
Compo  acknowledge  the  greater  com  j 
fort  enjoyed  through  its  cooling  in 
iluence.      The     inventor     of  King' 
Compo  is  really   a  public   benefacto  \ 
for  placing   on   the    market    a    sub  1 
stance  by  which  so  great  a  change  ii  j 
temperature    and    appearance  can  bi  1 
so   cheaply   effected.     People  speak  o 
picturesque  Adelaide,  and  so  it  is  unti 
one  looks  down  from  a  height  on  th' 
unending  iron  of  its  roof  tops.  ComjK 
in  its  natural  state  is  white,  but  i 
readily    joins    forces     with  Veneliai 
Red,  Yellow  Ochre,  or  Prussian  Blue 
etc.,  so  that  buyers    of  a  tin  ma)  | 
paint  his  roof  a  modest     -white,  oi 
cause  it  to  assume  a  coat  of  mam 
colors. 
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&  Home  Notes.  ® 


SILVER  TEA  POTS. 

Where  such  a  tea  pot  is  used 
onlv  seldom,  it  is  apt  to  acquire 
a  nasty  odour,  which  can  be  pre- 
vented bv  being  filled  with  hot 
water  and  soda,  allowed  to  stand 
for  a  few  minutes.,  and  then  rinsed 
out,  and  dried  thoroughly.  When 
vou  are  quite  sure  there  is  not 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  moisture 
in  the  pot,  drop  in  a  piece  of 
sugar,  and  put  the  teapot  away. 


SMART  WOMEN. 

I  am  afraid  this  adjective  is  not 
often  used  in  a  complimentary 
sense.  Smartness  too  often  is 
another  name  for  down-right  vul- 
garity, and  coarseness  of  manner. 
However  well  dressed  and  even 
handsome  a  girl  or  woman  is,  if 
she  lacks  refinement,  daintiness  of 
speech  and  manner,  and  womanlv 
wavs,  she  loses  considerablv  in  the 
eyes  of  men.  A  few  days  ago  I 
was  in  a  metropolitan  car,  when 
a  fine-looking,  well-dressed  woman 
hoarded  it  and  entered  into  con- 
versation with  two  men,  evidentlv 
friends.  When  she  got  off  I  could 
not  help  feeling  sorrv  for  her,  or 
rather  for  her  sex  generally,  when 
one  said  to  the  other  :  "  Looks 
well  alwavs,  does  she  not  ?  " 
"  Yes,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  well- 
dressed,  but  how  horriblv  flippant 
and  vulgar  is  her  tonerue  !  "  This 
little  incident  speaks  for  itself. 


ABSTJED  NOTIONS  A  BOLT. 
STJPPEB . 

So  much  nonsense  is  talked 
about  suppers  that  one  wonders 
bow  1onp  people  will  dispute  over 
the  wisdom  of  taking  supper  or 
poing  to  bed  without  it.  It  is 
Hnsf  as  true  that  to  go  to  bed 
lasting-  is  as  much  a  cause  of 
•leeplessness  as  that  a  heavv  sup- 
per induces  restlessness  and  a  sort 
of  sodden  slumber,  from  which  one 
awakens  finite  unrefreshed.  Heal- 
jthv  peonle  verv  naturally  renuire 
fome  slight  nourishment,  and  com- 
mon sense  suggests  that  it  is  bet - 
Iter  to  satisfv  the  appetite  with 
somethinf  lieht  and  digestible 
than  to  unset  the  svstem  with  a 
too  "  solid  "  snpnfr  or  bv  taking 
none  at  all.  A  p1ass  of  hot  milk 
&r  chocolate  and  farcordincr  to  ^ir 
Franris  Lakin"'')  some  currant 
1»read,  eaten  about  thirtv  minutf-s 
before  pomp  to  bed,  is  both  sufu- 
dent  and  entirely    suitable.  The 


King's  physician  says  that  cur- 
rants contain  more  brain  and 
body-building  properties  than  al- 
most any  other  food,  and  he 
strongly  advises  that  plentv  of 
these  little  dried  grapes  should  be 
used  daily.  We  anticipate  that  the 
intelligent  housewife  will  readily 
appreciate  the  remarkable  food 
value  of  currants,  and  it  is  easy 
to  foretell  that  to  adults  and  chil- 
dren alike  currant  bread  will  be  as 
welcome  as  it  is  nutritious  and 
wholesome. 


THE  DIET  OTJESTION. 

What  a  pitv  it  is  that  women 
will  not  realise  that  there  is  a 
certain  diet  for  everv  case.  The 
girl  with  thick,  muddv,  or  spotty 
skin  should  eat  apples,  figs, 
prunes,  well-boiled  carrots  and 
water-cress.  Thin  people  mav 
take  bananas,  rice,  butter  milk, 
Brussels  sprouts,  turnips,  and  sar- 
dines, etc.  Women  with  too  much 
color  should  eat  fish  and  poultry, 
and  a  little  meat  :  take  plenty  of 
exercise,  and  teoid  baths  should  be 
taken.  An  anaemic  woman  should 
cat  fresh  beef,  underdone,  plentv  of 
milk,  cream,  brown  bread  and 
butter,  and  milk  nuddinrrs  ;  claret 
she  mav  ^Iso  take,  but  no  spirits, 
as  thev  will  impoverish  the  small 
quantity  of  blood  she  has. 


WASHING  DP  ESSES. 

A  woman  whose  cotton  dresses 
never  fade  washes  them  in  this 
manner  : — For  li"-ht  colours,  four 
nuarts  of  flour  starch  are  made 
and  strained.  Half  of  this  is  put 
into  two  nails  of  soft  water,  in 
which  thp  crarment  js  washed  until 
clean.  Water  is  thou  added  to  the 
remaining  half  of  the  starch,  and 
in  this  the  dresses  are  rinsed. 
Thev  are  dried  and  ironed  on  the 
wroniT  side. 

A  PRETTY  GARNISH. 

PVer-iT  housewife  should  make  her 
table  look  as  nice  as  possible, 
and  here  is  a  verv  daint-"  little 
"■arnish  which  mav  with  advanatcp 
be  used  for  special  occasions.  Cut 
some  lemons  and  cooked  beetroot 
,-nto  thin  slices,  and  arrange  them 
in  pairs  of  enual  circumference. 
Now  cut  a  slice  of  lemon  into  the 
shape  of  a  Maltese  cross,  and  lav 
it  on  its  correspondinc  slice  of 
beet  :  cut  the  next  slice  of  beet 
into  a  cross,  and  place   it   on  a 


slice  of  lemon,  using  up  all  your 
material  in  the  same  way.  Finish 
each  with  a  tiny  sprig  of  parsley 
stuck  in  the  centre  of  the  cross, 
and  you  will  have  a  quantity  of 
decorations  which  will  make  any 
cold  meat  dishes  look  attractive. 


TREATMENT  OF  BILLIOTJS- 
NESS. 

Even  where  there  is  the  so-called 
b'lious  diarrhoea,  it  is  often 
useful  to  commence  with  a  laxa- 
tive mixture  rather  than  with 
pills.  Thus,  the  following  may  be 
taken  three  times  a  day  for  four 
days,  one  hour  after  food  : — Rhu- 
barb, io  grains  ;  soda  bicarbon- 
ate, 2o  grains  ;  syrup  of  ginger, 
6o  drops  ;  ipecacuanha  wine,  I 
drop,  in  an  ounce  of  infusion  of 
calumba.  When  the  mouth  is  very 
dry  a  drop  of  ipecacuanha  wine  in 
a  teaspoonful  of  water  every  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  for  two  hours,  and 
then  everv  hour,  should  be  taken 
for  several  days,  beginning  anew 
every  morning  with  the  quarter 
hour  doses.  Or,  five  drons  of  tinc- 
ture of  podophvllin,  with  food, 
mav  be  taken  for  some  little  time.. 

All  kinds  of  spices,  fats,  Pas- 
tries, and  sugars  should  for  a  time 
be  avoided,  but  lean  meat,  and 
milk,  and  partiallv  digested 
starchy  foods  can  be  taken. 


SHE  CAN'T  SUCCEED. 

The  woman  who  starts  out 
without  any  practical  training. 

The  woman  who  can  turn  her 
mind  to  anything,  and  does  no- 
thing thoroughly. 

The  woman  who  expects  to  begin 
at  the  top,  instead  of  slowly 
climbing  there. 

The  woman  who  soends  her 
nights  seekinf  amusements,  or  in 
"  soieietv,"  instead  of  rest  and  re- 
creation. 

The  woman  who  is  never  in 
time. 

The  woman  who  is  hampered  bv 
unsuitable  dress. 

The  woman  whose  thoughts  are 
all  on  her  appearance,  and  the  im- 
pression she  is  making. 

The  woman  who  makes  every 
casual  acquaintance  a  bosom 
friend . 

The  woman  who  is  stiff  and  un- 
social, repelling  all  friendly  ad- 
vances. 

The  woman  who  lets  pleasure 
come  ahead  of  her  work. 

The  woman  who  talks  too  much. 
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Household  Hints. 

Never  use  a  metalled  spoon  for 
stirring  stewed  fruit  or  tomatoes. 
A  wooden  one  is  better,  and  those 
with  short  handles  are  preferable. 

Meat  may  be  kept  in  the  hottest 
weather  bv  the  following  method  : 
— Make  a  large  muslin  bag,  dip  it 
in  vinegar,  wring  it  out  as  often 
as  mav  be  necessary  and  then 
hang,  the  meat  in  it.  Do  this  each 
dav,  and  be  careful  to  hang  it  in 
a  current  of  air. 

For  large  shoos  which  slir>  at  the 
b col  glue  a  shaped  piece  of  velvet 
to  the  inside  bottom,  and  side  of 
the  hrel  and  it  will  cling  to  the 
stocking. 

Rnet  r>uddin<rs  are  most  nourish- 
ing if  the  suet  is  chopped  as  fine 
as  possible,  and  the  whole  tho- 
roUPMv  well  boiled.  Anv  suet  left 
over  will  keep  (rood  for  weeks  if 
melted  down  in  a  saucepan, 
strained  and  stored  in  a  covered 
pot. 

When  baWttsr  a  cake,  if  vour  owen 
is  inclined  to  burn,  fold  a  uews- 
PaPer  and  put  it  on  the  ehelf 
under  the  tin.  A  basin  of  water 
in  the  oven  will  also  heln  to  pre- 
vent things  from  bum  inc.  find 
manv  people  think  that  the  steath 
from  the  water  helps  to  make 
cakes  rise. 

An  easv  wav  to  soften  water 
delitrhtfiillv  is  to  throw  orange- 
oeel  into  it  hist  before  the  water 
is  used.  The  peel  will  not  onlv 
prove  agreeable  to  the  skin,  but 
will  give  a  delightful  fragrance. 

The  dents  in  furniture  mav  be 
taken  out  as  follows  : — Wet  the 
part  with  warm  water,  double  a 
piece  of  brown  paper  five  or  six 
times  ;  soak  it  in  warm  water, 
and  lav  it  on  the  place  ;  applv  on 
that  a  warm,  but  not  hot,  iron 


until  the  moisture  makes  the  wood 
swell  and  fill  the  dent. 

Dishcloths  must  be  washed  after 
using  if  thev  are  to  be  kept  sweet 
and  nice.  First  wash  in  a  lather 
of  soap  and  water,  then  rinse  in 
clean  hot  water,  and  hang  out  to 
drv.  One  of  the  nicest  kinds  of 
dishcloths  is  made  of  knitted  soft 
cotton,  which  will  wash  airain  and 
again,  and  look  as  good  as  new. 

The  best  egg  test  is  to  put  the 
ejrr  in  water.  Tf  fresh  it  will  sink 
and  lie  horizontallv  on  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel,  when  from  three  to 
Ave  davs  old  it  will  rest  at  a 
slight  a'nfle,  the  large  end  upper- 
most :  if  eifhf  davs  old  it  will 
assume  an  ande  of  about  60  deg.  ; 
if  three  weeks  old,  abont  70  dep.  : 
and  after  four  weeks  old  it  will 
stand  upright. 

Clean  flannel  dipned  in  paraffin 
oil  will  satisfactorily  remove 
finger  marks  on  polished  or  paint- 
ed wood  if  rubbed  on  for  a  few 
minutes.  Wine  with  a  clean  cloth 
wrung  from  hot  water  to  remove 
the  odour. 

An  excellent  carpet  renovator  to 
be  used  in  the  wceklv  cleaning  is 
a  half  tumbler  of  snirits  of  turpen- 
tine in  a  basin  of  water.  After 
the  regular  sweeping  this  should 
be  applied  bv  dipping  the  broom 
in  the  mixture  and  lightlv  brush- 
in?  the  carpet  with  it. 

Tf    troubled    with    fleas   in  the 
house  an  effective  wav  to  get  rid  I 
of  the  intruders  is  to  sweep  the 
house  well  with  salt.     Then  each 
day  brush   under  the  bed   and  in  J 
the     corners     with     salt  strewn) 
liberallv    everywhere.      Fleas    are  J 
not  fond  of    salt.  and.  though    a  I 
few    stragglers    mav  remain    for  J 
some  davs  thev  will  not  hold  out 
Ion?  against  this  treatment. 

Tron  the  silk  front  of  embroider- 
ed stockings  with  a  warm  iron  to 
make  them  bright  and  shiny. 


To  keep  brown  shoes  clean  and 
new-looking,  rub  well  first  with  a 
piece  of  cut  lemon  and  then  with 
a  little  salad  oil,  milk,  vaseline,  or 
boot  polish. 

People  who  at  night  are  troubled 
bv  mosquitoes  should  rub  camphor 
on  the  pillow  to  prevent  them- 
selves being  stung.  A  little  spirit 
of  camphor  rubbed  over  the  face 
answers  the  same  purpose. 

Stockings  which  are  to  be  worn 
again  before  being  washed  should 
always  be  turned  briskly  inside  out, 
much  of  the  dust  is  bv  this  means 
removed.  To  further  remove  that 
which  so  quicklv  works  in  above 
the  shoe  top,  brush  lightly  while 
the  stocking  is  thus  turned  in- 
side out. 

When  a  room  is  turned  out  and 
the  pictures  are  being  cleaned, 
change  their  position  before  hang- 
ing them  acrain.  Often  a  picture 
is  bv  this  means  noticed  and  ad- 
mired afresh  bv  the  inmates  of  a 
house.  Tt  would,  otherwise,  pro- 
bable escape  attention  from  the 
the  verv  fact  that  it  is  always  in 
the  same  place.  Adopt  this  plan 
of  change  in  other  articles,  both 
ornaments  and  furniture.  'Remem- 
ber alwavs,  "varietv  is  charmintr" 

To  stimulate  the  growth  of  the 
nnir  Viold  flip  bristles  of  rather  a 
i  soft  brush  dose  to  the  head,  touch- 
|  fng  it.    Tn  this  nosition  work  the 
handle    about  in  a   circular  direc- 
tion, keeping    the  bristles  in  the 
same  place,  and  nressing  lightlv  on 
the  skin  of  the  head.     Move  the 
brush    from    place    to    place,  and 
continue  the  action.    The  stimulat- 
ing effect  is  felt  at  once,  and  the 
hair  is  afterwards  fluffy  and  easily 
j  pressed. 

If    When  lemons  are  not  procurable, 
>, which  is  frequently  the  case  in  the 
!  country,    a  substitute    for  lemon 
juice    may    be  prepared   as  fol- 


TTTE   TlTFEERENCE   TS    TTJST   TUTS  :   WHEN   YOTT  USE 

Burford's  Prize  No.  1  Soap, 

Burford's  No.  Starch, 
Burford's  Extract  of  Soap, 

YOU   SAVE   YOUR  MONEY. 

WHEN   YOU   USE    A    SUBSTITUTE   THE   OTHER   MAN    SAVES   YOUR  MONEY. 

DON'T   LET    HTM   HAVE  TT. 
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lows  : — Take  six  tablespoonfuls  of 
best  vinegar  (preferably  Seppelt's 
white  wine  vinegar),  and  add  to 
it  six  drops  of  essence  of  lemon 
and  a  teaspoonful  of  castor  sugar. 
Stir  it  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved, 
and  use  it  in  the  same  wav  and 
for  the  same  purposes  as  lemon 
juice. 


Tried  Recipes 


Rabbit  Skin  Mats. 


Comfortable  and  durable  bed- 
side mats  can  be  made  from  the 
skin  of  the  "  bunnies  "  which  have 
been  killed  for  the  table.  As  soon 
as  the  skin  is  taken  from  the  ani- 
mal, slit  it  up  to  the  head  and 
to  the  tail,  and  stretch  it  out 
flat,  fur  downwards,  on  a  board, 
and  secure  it  in  shape  with  a  few 
tacks.  Dissolve  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  and  one  of  alum  in  half  a 
teacup  of  hot  water  :  moisten  the 
skin  with  this  ;  let  it  dry,  and 
repeat  twice.  Remove  the  tacks, 
and  the  skin  will  be  hard.  Two 
or  three  skins,  cut  to  the  same  size 
and  sewn  together  on  an  old 
piece  of  carpet,  make  a  very  nice 
little  rug. 


Care  of  Piano  Keys. 


If  the  lid  of  a  piano  is  kept  con- 
tinually closed,  the  keys  are  cer- 
tain to  become  yellow  and  dis- 
colored :  therefore,  after  the  room 
in  which  the  instrument  stands 
has  been  swept  and  dusted,  the 
piano  should  be  opened  and  the 
kevs  exposed  to  the  strongest 
light  available.  It  is  an  excellent 
thing  to  stand  a  piano  as  near  to 
a  suniiv  window  as  possible. 

Should  the  keys  be  badlv  dis- 
colored, the  ivory  may  be  bleached 
bv  rubbing  them  over  with  a  pum- 
ice stone  moistened  with  j  1st  a 
little  water,  and  exposing  the  kevs, 
while  still  damp,  to  strong  sun- 
light. 

This  treatment  may  have  to  be 
repeated  several  times  before  the 
bleaching  will  be  satisfactorily  ac- 
complished, and  very  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  damping 
the  woodwork  of  the  piano. 


A  new  rat-trap  may  now  be  ob- 
tained. The  bait,  a  piece  of  cheesf 
is  attached  to  an  electric  wire,  and 
no  sooner  does  the  unfortunate  ro- 
dent takes  a  bite  than  he  receivf-s  a 
fatal  »hock. 


—  Dressing  for  Fowl.  — 

Two  onions,  five  ounces  of  soak- 
ed bread,  well  squezeed,  a  few 
sage  leaves,  one  ounce  of  butter, 
one  egg,  a  small  piece  of  well- 
minced  pork,  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste,  and  a  little  celerv.  Mince 
and  fry  the  onion  before  adding  to 
the  other  ingredients. 

—  Creamed  Almonds.  — 

Flavour  the  cream  with  almond 
extract  and  form  into  small  cubes. 
Press  an  almond  into  the  centre 
of  each,  and  roll  in  coarse  sugar, 
or  in  chopped  almonds,  as  pre- 
ferred. It  is  customarv  to  use 
the  almonds  without  bleaching,  as 
the  flavour  is  finer. 

—  Snow  Cream.  — 

Peat  the  whites  of  three  egg's 
to  a  froth,  add  graduallv  three 
rounding-  tablespoonfuls  of  pow- 
dered sugar.  Beat  until  Very 
stiff  ;  flavour  with  one  table- 
spoonful  of  sherrv  and  half  a  tea- 
spoonful of  vanilla.  Add  graduallv 
half  a  pint  of  whipped  cream,  mea- 
sured before  whipped.  Stir  it  in 
verv  carefullv  and  serve  immedi- 
ately in  glasses. 

—  Peach  Pie.  — 

Pake  a  shell  of  daintv  puff  paste, 
filling  Sit  with  rice  to  prevent  its 
raising  in  bubbl°s,  or  shaping  it 
011  the  outside  of  a  nie  dish.  When 
the  shell  is  done  nut  in  a  half- 
inch  laver  of  stewed  and  sweeten- 
ed r>encbp<;  to  which  thrpp  chormed 
kernels  for  every  ei"ht  r>each-s 
rooked  bo vp  Veen  tiddpd  "Fill  no 
the  crust  with  uncooked  neaehes, 
the  rit>pst  and  qwpptpst  to  b*>  had. 
Add  su^ar  enough  to  sweeten 
them  well,  and  set  the  nie  in  the 
oven  for  about  three  minutes  to 
melt  the  su^-ar  :  then  set  it  awav 
to  cool.  Heao  with  whipped 
Team  before  serving. 

—  Omelette  Souffle.  — 

Ppat  the  vofts  of  three  effs 
until  lifht.  adrl  one-fo«irth  fea- 
e^onfnl  ~f  vani'lln.  TV-it  the  whites 
of  six  e^fs  to  a  froth,  add  fra du- 
ally th'-pp  ronndinrr  taMesnoonfnls 
of  powdered  «:ii""ar.  and  beat  until 
verv  stiff.  Pour  over  this  the 
vo1ks  and  mix  parefnllv.  Place  in 
scallop  dishes  or  an  small  sauce 
dishes  sift  powdered  sugar  liVhtlv 
over  the  top,  place  in  a  moderate 
oven  for  from  three  to  five  min- 
utes, according  to  size.  Serve  at 
once. 


—  Peach  Short  Cake.  — 

To  make  the  ideal  old-fashioned 
peach  short  cake,  a  yerv  short  bis- 
cuit dough  must  be  made.  RoU 
out  the  dough  into  two  very  thin 
loaves  ;  place  one  in  the  bottam 
of  a  dripping  pan  ;  next  spread 
the  top  with  butter,  cut  peaches 
and  sugar,  and  then  place  on  top 
the  other  piece  of  biscuit  dough, 
and  lav  specially  fine  bits  of  peach 
around  it  as  decorating-,  with  a 
trifle  of  butter  and  sugar  to  make 
them  candy  and  not  dry.  Bake 
the  short  cake  in  a  quick  oven 
and  serve  with  a  whipped  cream 
sauce. 

—  Chocolate  Cake.  — 

A  plain  chocolate  cake  is  made 
with  a  cup  of  sugar,  the  yolks  of 
three  and  whites  of  one  egg,  and 
half  a  cup  of  sour  milk.  While 
this  cake  is  being  prepared,  dis- 
solve half  a  cup  of  finely  scraped 
chocoOate  in  another  half  cup  of 
sour  milk,  adding  to  the  dissolved 
mixture  half  a  cup  of  sugar.  Cool 
this  chocolate  preparation  and 
then  add  it  to  the  cake  mixture. 
Flavour  the  cake  with  a  teaspoon- 
ful of  vanilla  and  a/dd  finallv  two 
cups  of  flour  which  has  been  sifted 
twice  with  an  even  teaspoonful  of 
soda.  Bake  the  cake  in  two 
layers,  and  put  a  thick  laver  of 
white  icing  between  and  over 
them. 

—  Rolly-Pollv  Pudding.  — 

Six    ounces    of  suet     to  eight 
ounces     of    flour    (ordinary,  not 
"  self-raising  "\,  using  more  flour 
to    roll    or  put  upon    the  board. 
Do  not  chop  the  suet  too  small — 
sav    to    the    size  of    small  peas, 
using  a  little  of  the  flour.  Put 
the    flour  into  a  basin,  and  mix 
the   suet    with    it.     When    all  is 
mixed,    add    bv    degrees  enough 
water   to   make    into    a  smooth, 
stiff  dough,  knead  in  the  basin  a 
few  minutes,  then  put  it  upon  the 
paste-board,  roll  out  from  you  to 
the  thickness  of  three  two-shilling 
pieces    placed    upon    one  another, 
then  spread  the  iam,  but  not  tdo 
thick,  roll  over  with  floured  fingers 
rather  tightly .  Have  vour  pudding 
cloth  ready,  which  must  have  been 
wrung    out  of  cold,    clear  water. 
Poll  the  pudding  in  it.     Tie  the 
ends  with  one  piece  'of  string  (not 
in    a    knot,    in  a  bow),     take  it 
across  the  pudding   to    the  other 
end,  and  tie  in  same  manner,  pin 
the  centre  with  a  safety  pin  ;  the 
string    enables    you    to    turn  the 
pudding   often,  and  also    to  take 
it  up. 
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—  Ribbon  Cake.  — 

The  weight  of  three  eggs  in  but- 
ter, sugar,  and  flour,  and  a  small 
teaspoonful  of  baking  powder. 

Divide  into  equal  parts,  and  add 
to  one  2oz.  of  chocolate,  the  other 
plain.  For  the  pink  two  eggs, 
their  weight  in  flour,  sugar,  and 
butter  ;  a  little  vanilla  flavouring, 
and  a  small  teaspoonful  of  baking 
powder  and  enough  cochineal  to 
colour.  Join  the  chocolate  and 
pink  with  chocolate  icing  and  the 
other  with  sweetened  whipped 
cream. 

Here  is  another  cake.  Cut  the 
sponge  cake  into  square  pieces  a 
little  larger  than  dice,  colour  one- 
third  pink,  one  chocolate,  and  the 
last  portion  leave  its  own  colour  ; 
then  place  them  side  by  side  al- 
ternately in  a  box  or  mould,  stick 
into  form  with  jellv  or  jam  or 
whipped  cream. 

—  Potatoes.  —  i 

Few  cooks  know  that  potatoes 
for  a  border  should  be  baked  in 
their  jackets,  and  not  boiled. 

For  a  reasonable  size  entree  ten 
potatoes  will  be  sufficient.  Bake 
in  a  good  oven,  and  when  done 
rub  the  whole  of  the  flour  throned! 
a  fine  wire  sieve  into  a  basin.  Set 
the  basin  into  a  stewpan,  and 
place  over  the  fire  ;  then  add  to 
the  potato  flour  2'<ozs.  of  butter, 
the  volks  of  four  eggs  well  beaten, 
amd  a  good  tablespoonful  of  cream. 
Season  with  pepper,  salt,  and 
grated  nutmeg.  Stir  well  with  a 
wooden  spoon  until  all  is  of  a 
hot  smooth  paste.  You  mav  then 
shape  it  to  anv  design  vou  mav 
choose,  or  make  a  border  with 
the  mash,  as  you  would  a  casser- 
ole of  rich.  When  it  is  well 
moiilded,  brush  it  all  over  with 
beaten  egg,  using  a  soft  paste 
brush.  Bake  to  a  light  biscui* 
colour. 

If  a  well  is  required  for  anv 
ragout,  scoop  out  the  centre  and 
smooth  over  with  a  heated  spoon. 

These  mav  be  made  previously, 
hiit  must  be  heated  five  or  six 
minutes  before  sending;  to  table. 


—  Tomatoes  for  all  Tastes.  — 

Tomato  Roup.  —  Stew  1  pint  to- 
matoes 20  minutes.  Boil  1  pint  milk 
and  thicken  it  with  2  tablespoons  of 
flour,  rubqed  smooth,  in  2  'tkb.psnoon^ 
butter.  Strain  the  tomatoes,  and  stir 
into  them  £  teaspoon  soda.  Add  the 
boil  ng  milk  and  serve  immediately. 

Baked  Tomatoes. — Remove  the  core 
from  smooth,  perfect  tomatoes,  and 
take  out  some  of  the  seeds.  Sprinkle 
the    hollow  with     fine  breadcrumbs, 


season  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  add 
a  generous  bit  of  butter.  Place  in  a 
pan,  and  bake  very  slowly  until  tender 
but  not  broken.    Serve  at  once. 

Stfrwed  Toniataes.  —  Put  1  table- 
spoon butter  in  a  granite  saucepan, 
and  brown  a  thinly  sliced  onion  in  it. 
Add  1  quart  peeled  and  sliced  toma- 
toes, season  with  salt,  and  pepper, 
add  a  bay  leaf,  and  simmer  gently 
one  hour.  Cooked  in  this  way  they 
are  much  superior  to  the  usual  stewed 
tomatoes. 

Tomatoes  Stuffed  with  Beef.— Pre- 
pare the  tomatoes  as  in  above  recipe. 
M  nee  1  onion  very  fine,  add  \  cup 
fine  breadcrumbs,  \  cup  chopped  roast 
beef,  season  to  taste,  and  2  table- 
spoons melted  but/ter.  Sprinkle  but- 
tered crumbs  thickly  over  the  top,  and 
place  in  a  baking-pan.  Rake  half  an 
hour  in  a  moderate  oven.  Nifoe  for 
breakfast  or  lunch. 

Tomatoes  With  Corn. — Stew  together 
for  10  minutes  2  cups  cooktd  tomatoes 
and  2  cups  cooked  com  cut  from  the 
cob.  Season  with  salt  and  pepper. 
Add  1  tablespoon  butter  and  serve  at 
once. 

Tomato. — Melt  3  tablespoons  butter 
in  a  fryngpan,  and  add  f>  large  toma- 
toes which;  have  been  skinned  and 
sliced.  l>t  cook  until  tender,  then 
stir  in  6  wellbeaten  eggs.  Stir  con- 
stantly and  season  to  taste.  As 
soon  as  the  eggs  begin  to  set  serve. 

Scalloped  Tomatoes. — Select  ripe  to- 
matoes, skin,  and  slice  them  rather 
thick.  Mix  fine  breadcrumbs,  .'.  tea- 
spoon salt  and  f  teaspoon  pepper, 
with  h  cup  melted  butter.  Pill  a 
buttered  baking  dish  with  alternate 
layers  of  the  crumbs,  and  sliced'  to- 
matoes, having  the  first  and  last 
layers  of  the  crumbs.    Bake  one  hour. 

 ♦  ■ 

People  Finding  Fault. 

Unfortunately    a     great  many 
people  are  addicted  to  fault  find- 
ing.     NothHng    causes  more  un- 
happiness  in  a    family   than  con- 
tinual nagging.    There  is  no  sense 
in  it,  it  does  no  good,  and  it  al- 
ways   makes  for  mischief.  Fault 
finding  turns  more  children  awav 
from    home    than    anything  else. 
Some    men  are  liked    better  out 
>f  sight  just  for  this  reason.  Their 
•oom  is  preferred    to  their  com- 
>any. 

Usually  fault  finding  is  confined  to 
the  little  things— things  that  should 
be  passed  over  lightlv.  The  big 
things  are  taken  philosophically 
enough,  talked  over,  and  remedied 
or  borne  with  as  seems  best.  But 
the  little  petty  things  are  talked 
over  and  over,  each  one  thinking 
that  the  other  should  give  in.  The 
habit  grows.  Tt  has  sent  many 
a    woman     to    an    early  grave, 


Drink 

COOPER'S 

PURE  BEER. 


Orders  to  the  Brewery, 
Upper  Kensington. 


wrecked  many  a  man's  usefulness, 
and  scattered  families  that  other- 
wise would  have  lived  happily  in 
the  farm  home. — The  Furrow. 

 ♦  

Scalds  and  Burns. 

Half  an  ounce  of  ordinary  bak- 
ing soda — that  is,  of  bicarbonate 
of  soda — dissolved  in  a  pint  of 
camphor  water,  makes  a  most 
soothing  application  for  burns  and 
scalds.  Linen  rag.s  mav  be  soaked 
in  it,  and  then  applied'  over  the 
injured  parts  for  a  day  or  two. 
After  that,  the  ordinary  ointment 
of  boracic  acid,  spread  on  linen, 
should  Ik-  used.  The  blisters  that 
form  should  onlv  be  pricked  with 
a  clean  needle,  and  the  fluid  that 
escapes  should  be  carefully  washed 
away. 

 ♦  ■ 

To  Cure  Blaekheads. 

Bathe  the  face  with  hot  water,  tKn 
rub  a  good  toilet  soap  and  a  little 
powdered  borax  into  the  pores  with  a 
sponge  or  soft  flannel,  rinsing  in 
warm,  then  in  cold,  water.  Once 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  should  be 
often  enough  for  this  treatment 

 ♦  7 

The  Liverpool  and  London  and 
Clobe  Insurance  Toy.  is  a  progres- 
sive institution,  its  assets  exceeding 
the  large  sum  of  £11.000,000.  All 
elasses  of  insurance  are  undertaken, 
including  fire,  accident  and  disease, 
workmen's  compensation,  and  em- 
ployers' liability,  fidelity  guarantee, 
plate  glass,  burglary  and  public  risks. 
Business  throughout  is  transacted  at 
the  lowesit  current  rates,  and  policy- 
holders have  the  advantage  of  abso- 
lute security,  combined  with  liberal 
and  generous}  conditions.  Agents 
have  been  appointed  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal centres  throughout  the  'Sflate, 
and  particulars  as  to  the  rates,  etc., 
ran  lie  cither  obtained  from  agents 
or  din>et  from  the  acting  local  man- 
ager for  S.  A..  Mr.  Tom  Si'eele,  at  36 
Grenfell  Street,  Adelaide. 
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Editorial  Notices. 

AUKNTS.— Me»Brs.  ATKINSON  &  CO. 
and  MESSRS.  GORDON  &  GOTCH.  Ltd. 

The  i,dilor  will  be  pleaBed  to  receive 
correspondence  and  answer  questions. 
These  replies  will,  for  the  most  part,  be 
sent  by  mail,  unless  received  just  prior 
to  date  of  publication. 

PUBLISHING  DATE.— On  the  25th  of 
each    month    preceding   title  date. 

DIBCONTI.M  A.N  L  ES. — Responsible  sub- 
scribers will  continue  to  receive  this 
journal  until  we  are  notified  by  letter  to 
discontinue,  when  all  arrears  must  be 
paid. 

TO  ADVERTISERS.— Alteration  of  ad 
▼ertisements  should  be  in  our  band*  not 
later   than  the  15th   of  the  month. 

SUBSCRIPTION.— Posted  to  any  part 
of  '.ustralaala  5/-  per  year,  in  advance. 
r      "«n,  6/. 

")RESS— 85,     CaTrie    St.,  Adelaide 
one,  1234. 


Open  Border  Notes. 

The  most  satisfactory  part  of  the 
year  to  the  amateur  gardener  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  State  is  the  late 
winter  and  spring  months,  during  that 
period  the  garden  hose  and  its  al- 
most perpetual  use — is  at  rest,  and 
one  has  time  for  the  pleasanter  parts 
of  gardening. 

Therefore,  all  ooDortunities  must  lie 
seized  to  beautify  and  r>rol<~>"'»  this 
period  as  much  as  possible.  For  this 
reason  the  seed-boxes  and  pans  should 
be  now  ready  to  receive  sowings  of 
annuals  and  perennials. 

Tf  put  in  now  and  carefullv  tended 
by  regular  watering-  and  nricking  out 
into  nots  when  large  enough .  they  will 
be  fit  to  plant  out  in  position  when 
(♦he  first  xutumn  rains  come  ind  will 
bloom  a  few  weeks  later,  and  bv  this 
means  you  can  o-et  four  or  five  months 
of  bloo'»  before  the  hot  winds  of 
poring  come  alone  to  make  von- 
spirit  weary. 

I  Tf    annuals    are  to  be  "Town  onlv 
La  "elect  m-mVr    of  kinds  should  'v> 
paised,  taking  c«re.     of  fours*  f.V>r>t 
ih,.  u^.rfs  s»le"teid  are  of  the  •  ■■.rv  K-s' 
P~r  all  n"rTif»-s       ^ow  ti^tVn-r  V>nt 
Bh>  ver>r    N»»t    «eed    nroc'""a,>'°.  Tn- 
»nor  nlanta  <nv*»   insf    »s  m>'eh  wo-'1 
md   trouble  as  't*n        ( kinds,  but 
whnt  a  rl I (Tr ren c>  in  tV'  r  suit. 

."What  is  v  anted   in   a   <rarden    Js  ., 
lolWfion  of  nlxnts  whose  bloom  wil' 
■«t  we'l.   orowincr,   or   rn   watT  (0,. 
fens'-  d<-"orafion.      Th<re  are  *  l„r(r,. 
lumber    verv     beautiful     in  them 
Hves.  tin*   whose  bloomin"  ae»s-,r.  : 
E  «hor*  that  it   is  not   worth  whil 
■Itivatinc  them. 

I  KV  •  a'l  lawns  well  mown  and 
ma\  '  .  because  it  is  now  when  all 
the  grounding?  are  drv  that  the 
■Bp  -ard  can  t>e  fully  appreciated 
wvpi  Tnia'l  crard-n  where  water  is 
Olen'  t)  -hould  have  a  fe<w  srjuarc 
yard  of  lawn.  on  which  manv  a 
pleas.  '  hour  mav  be  passed  in  the 
eool       the  evening-  after  a  hot  day 


Keep  all  climbing  plants  lied  up  .se- 
curely, but  always  avoid  if  possible 
interlacing  the  stems  in  trellis  or 
ironwork  which  may  require  painting. 

Hedges  should  be  clipped  carefully 
and  layers  made  of  shrubs  difficult  to 
root  by  cuttings.  This  is  simply  done 
by  bending  a  low  branch  down  and 
pegging  the  elbow  down  below  the  sur- 
face, covering  the  same  with  sand.  At 
the  same  time  cut'ting  a  notch  on  the 
underneath  surface  will  often  facilitate 
<;he  formation  of  callus.  Carnations 
ran  also  be  layered  freely  now  bv 
the  above  method,  while  verbenas  v  ill 
root  almost  immediately  if  the  hori- 
zontal stems  be  covered  with  good 
sharp  sand. 

Anyone  who  observes  the  brightness 
which  a  few  plants  of  agapautkus 
both  blue  and  white  varieties,  lend  to 
a  border  should  not  fail  to  secure  a 
few  bulbs  in  the  coming  winter. 

Dig  un  rouerhly  all  unused  beds  and 

allow  them   to  remain.     Tt  is  better 

to  apply  manure  latier  on  prior  to 
replanting. 

As  any  flower-heads  on  zinnias,  car- 
nations, globe  amaranth  us,  ealliops'iis, 
pelargoniums,  and  numerous  other 
border  plant*  become  unsightly  cut 
them  away  carefullv.  always  taking 
care  to  prune  the  old  stalks  back  to 
to  a  growing  bud,  to  induce  a  fresh 
output  of  growth  and  blooms.  Special- 
ly fine  bloom.s  which  have  been  pre- 
viously marked  could  be  saved  for 
seeds.  Tt  will  be  found  necessary  to 
protect  sunflower  seed  heads  from  the 
sparrows  bv  placing  them  in  gauze 
bags.  1  ||!' 

Verbenas.  petunias,  phloxes,  and 
zonalc  pelargoniums  may  be  cut  back 
when  in  a  somewhat  th  n  condition, 
and  the  soil  between  starred  with  a 
fork  :  then  apply  a  fresh  mulch  of 
srood  rotten  stable  manure,  uoon 
which  good  liberal  supplies  of  water 
can  be  aoolied  at  once.  The  effect 
generallv  is  a  return  to  a  gay  ap- 
pearance in  a  few  wieks. 

"  —  1  IT. 

r'amet  and  ribbon  designs  to  be 
keot  in  good  order  require  much  at- 
tention in  the  direction  of  pinching 
out  straggl  np-  shoots.  Alternantheras, 
iresincs,  plectranthus.  variegated 
mctambrianthemtim,  gold  and  bronze 
and  hicolor  pelargoniums  make  a 
lovely  disnlav  in  our  climate  when 
utilised  for  this  purpose,  and  niav  be 
propagated  by  anv  amateur  in  a 
simple  calico-shaded  pit. 

T>'eep  gladiolus,  tuberoses,  dahlias 
and  perennial  phloxes  well  staked  and 
watered. 

Tiose«  may  still  be  budded  if  proper 
precautions  arc-  taken  to  induce  a 
ready  flow  of  sap. 

Tarnations  must  be  staked  where 
they  are  exposed  to  the  force  of  the. 
wind,  and  all  decayed  blooms  (not 
carrying  s^edsl  should  be  removed: 
Th  »  last  remark  mierht  well  apply  to 
all    kinds    of    flowers,    for  a  flower 


When  you  buy  Hose,  buy 

'ELECTRIS' 

and  get  the  Best. 

MADE  TO  OUTWEAR,  NOT  TO 
WEAR  OUT. 


Obtainable  from 
H.  L.  Y©SZ,  LIMITED, 
Rundle  Street, 
—  and  — 
COLTON.  PALMER  HND 
PRESTON,  LIMITED, 
Currie  Street. 


garden,  to  be  effective  and  pleasing, 
it  nuist  be  kepi  tidy. 

Tn  ribbon  bordens  all  flower  stems 
would  be  better  removed  from  echeve- 
rias  and  pyrethrum  (or  golden  fea- 
ther). The  open  spaces  in  the  shrub- 
beries should  be  loosely  forked  or 
dug,  but  do  not  flatten  the  surface 
down  with  a  rake. 

Dahlias,  tuberoses,  bouvardias,  and 
gladiolus  (of  sijccessional  planting) 
should  be  in  bloom,  and  require  plenty 
of  water. 

Lawns  should  be  well  watered, 
mown  regularly,  and  swerat  cleanlv. 
An  effort  should  be  made  to  fill 
blanks  in  couch  and  buffalo  plots 
which  have  missed,  and  the  garden 
paths  should  be  kept  clean  and  even- 
ly swept  or  rolled,  according  to  the 
material  used  in  construction. 

Tt  is  almost  needless  to  say  that 
watering  must  still  be  attended  to, 
and  with  the  greatest  care.  Where 
small  trenches  are  opened  thev  should, 
after  the  ground  has  been  soaked,  be 
carefully  filled  in,  and  the  surface  of 
the  beds  should  always  be  gentlv 
stirrer!,  so  as  to  prevent  caking.  Tt 
will  always  be  found  that  th"  rreatest 
satisfaction  is  obtained  by  giving  the 
ground  a  thorough  soakin"-,  say,  once 
a  week,  or  oftener,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  weather. 

(Continued  on  page  436). 
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Why  Have  Bare  Walls. 


What  appeals  more  to  the  lover  of 
beauty,  when  passing  through  a  vil- 
lage, than  the  sight  of  a  rustic  cot- 
tage with  its  bare,  and,  perhaps, 
patched  walls,  hidden  beneath  a 
wealth  of  foliage  reaching  even  to 
the  chimney  stack,  or  clinging  with 
persistency  to  the  tile  covered  roof? 
The  verandah  decked  with  roses  in 
bloom,  and  every  inch  of  wall  space 
covered  with  trimmed  ivy,  will  linger 
long  in  the  memory  of  those  who 
have  witnessed  such  a  scene,  and  the 
beauty  of  those  exteriors  is  more  in- 
tensified by  reason  of  its  natural 
wildness  unassociated  with  rigid  rules 
ot  decoration  (writes  an  English 
paper), 

Climbers  are  plentiful,  and  suit  the 
pockets  '  ofthe  poorest.  For  a  few 
shillings  the  most  fascinating  of  cul- 
tivated dingers  may  lie  obtained  from 
a  reliable  nurseryman;  while  the  com- 
monest may  be  had  for  the  trouble 
of  searching. 

We -must,  of  course,  first  take  into 
account  the  aspect  and  the  nature  <  f 
the  soil.  While  some  climbers  v,  i'l 
flourish  on  any  wall,  even  doing  ivell 
when   facing  the   sunless  north,  the 


E.  A.  LASSCOCK 

LOCKLEYS  NURSERY. 
LOCKLEYS. 

FLOWER  SEEDLINGS,  Present  plant- 
ing* ®/~  Per  J  postage  6d. 
extra.  Best  strains.  Assorted 
colours.  DELPHINIUMS,  Strong 
plants,  1/6  per  dozen.  PETUNIA 
GRANDIFLORA,  1/-  per  dozen. 

Good  assortment  of  Ferns  at  reason- 
able   prices.     Bazaars    and  Fetes 
supplied  at  wholesale  rates. 

Catalogues  Free. 


Telephone   No.   34,   Henley  Beaeh. 


CARNATIONS. 


LANE'S    NOVELTIES— STRONG 
PLANTS  NOW  READY. 
INSPECTION  INVITED. 

Cut  Flowers  of  all  kinds  always  on 
hand  and  cut  to  Order. 

J.  O.  LANE, 

NURSERYMAN,  WALKER VILLE 
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plants  should  be  suitable  to  their 
surroundings.  Room  is  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  any  member  of  the 
vegetable  world,  and  food  must  be 
adequate  also.  It  is  really  wonder- 
ful though  how  some  of  them  thrive 
when  no  special  preparation  of  the 
bed  has  been  made.  We  have  in  our 
minds  a  Wisteria  planted  several 
years  ago  on  an  eastern  wall,  when 
merely  a  couple  of  spadefuls  of  earth 
were  displaced  to  receive  the  roots; 
and  no  climber  has  done  better.  Evi- 
dently the  locality  suits  the  variety, 
and  the  climber,  by  its  healthy  ap- 
pearance, is  well  satisfied  with  its  en- 
vironments. 

The  careful  preparation  of  the  bed, 
nevertheless,  has  much  to  do  with  the 
success  of  climbers,  and  if  the  sub- 
soil is  well  broken  up  and  good,  rich 
soil  transported — the  lighter  the  bet- 
ter for  the  tender  varieties — the  plant 
has  a  very  fair  chance  of  extending 
its  roots,  and  finding  food  to  make 
vigorous  growth. 

Some  people  have  an  idea  that  ivies 
encourage  damp.    This  is  quite  a  mis- 
taken notion,  for  the    leaves,  point- 
ing downwards,  carry  off  the  rain  and 
pi  event    it   penetrating   even   to  the 
stem  as  it  clings  in  a  friendly  way  to 
the  wall.    There  are  many  varieties 
of  ivy  to  be  met  with,  from  the  K'ng, 
with   its  broad,  givssy,  heart-shaped 
leaves  and  stout  stems,  to  the  small 
variegated  kinds  to  be  met  with  in 
the  copse.    The  Irish  variety  is,  per- 
haps, the  one  we  should   select  for 
rapid  growth.     It  clings  fairly  well, 
and   every   year   the   young  shoots 
push  themselves  rapidly  up  the  wall 
and  soon  hide  all  bare  spots.  The 
small-leaved  kinds  do  well  for  rock- 
eries,   and    the    shoots,  working  as 
well  in  a  downward  direction  as  in 
the  opposite,  are  admirable  for  cover- 
ing clumps.    The  advantage  of  ivy  is 
that  it  is  always  green,  and  does  as 
well  if  inserted  in  a  northern  border 
as  if  planted  in  any  other  aspect,  pro- 
viding it  is  well  watered  and  the  soil 
is  of  a  sandy  loam.    The  fully-rooted 
plants  should  be  pegged  down  to  the 
surface,  and  they  will  soon  begin  to 
shoot.      Cuttings  of  io  or  12  inches 
in  length  will  strike  with  readiness, 
but    roots    should    be    obtained — and 
they  can  be  at  little  cost — if  possible. 
In    the     spring    straggling  shoots 
should  be  trained,  and,  beyond  care- 
ful   pruning,    the    climber    will  want 
little  attention.  In  less  than  two  sea- 
sons we  in  this  way,  entirely  covered 
up  an   old  wall  nearly   10  feet  high 
where  other  plants  failed  to  thrive. 
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The  W  isteria,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  docs  well  as  a  climber. 
The  ivy  bears  flowers  in  the  winter 
when  other  plants  arc  resting,  and  its 
umbel-like  clusters  of  berries  are  all 
the  more  welcome  then,  though  some- 
what inconspicuous;  but  the  lilac  and 
mauve  racemes  of  the  Wisteria  in 
spring,  when  the  leaves  are  begin- 
ning to  unfold  themselves,  are,  in- 
deed, lovely  to  behold.  This  elegant 
climber  is,  perhaps,  capable  of  cover- 
ing more  ground  than  any  other. 
Every  autumn  the  long,  spear-like 
shoots  have  to  be  removed  if  the  side 
shoots  are  to  be  encouraged  and  wall 
surface  covered,  or  they  will  soon  en- 
twine themselves  round  any  object 
within  reach,  and  especially  branches 
of  the  same  plant.  The  disadvantage 
of  the  Wisteria  is  its  weight.  Unless 
it  is  securely  fastened,  the  autumn 
gales,  assisted  by  the  mass  of  foli- 
age, work  havoc  in  a  short  time,  and 
on  some  fine  morning  you  look  out 
to  find  that  the  damage  is  great,  if 
not  irreparable.  The  Wisteria  likes  a 
sandy  loam  or  peaty  soil,  and  may 
be  propagated  by  layers  of  long, 
ripened  shoots. 

The  Virginian  creeper  is  still  very 
popular,  and.  certainly,  in  autumn, 
when   its   leaves   are   changing,  first 
from  green   to  varied  purplish  tints 
till,  finally,  its  fiery  red  colour  cannot 
fail  to  attract  the  passer-by,  it  is  very 
beautiful.    But  the  larger  variety,  the 
Hederacea,  is  coarse  and  by  no  means 
self-clinging.     It   hangs   in  summer 
time   in   lovely   festoons,   but  grows 
unwieldy  and  troublesome.     In  the 
course  of  three  summers  we  covered 
the  front  of  a  stuccoed  house  oppo- 
site at  least  30  ft.  in  height,  but  it  is 
beyond  control  now.  In  a  great  many 
places  it  has  been  succeeded  by  the 
self-clinging  variety  brought  to  this 
country  from  Japan  between  40  and 
50   years   since,   and   known   as  the 
Ampelopsis  Veitchii.     Its  growth  is 
not  so  rapid,  but,  when  once  estab- 
lished, it  can  be  trained  in  any  direc- 
tion, and  it  entirely  clothes  the  struc-  ■ 
ture  it  clings  to.      By  means  of  the 
"feet"  attached  to  the  stems,  the  grip 
is  so  secure  that  the  strongest  gales 
fail  to  have  any  effect  on  it.  The 
small  leaves  have  such  short  petioles, 
or  stalks,  that  the  stems  are  entirely 
hidden.     It   is   perfectly  hardy,  and 
can   lie   easily     transported.  Soifie 
three  winters  ago  we  noticed  that  in 
the  struggle  for  existence  an  ivy  w<as 
endeavouring  to  smother  a  specimen 
of  the   small-leaved  Ampelopsis,  so, 
with  ordinary  care,  the  latter  was  re- 
moved and  re-planted  elsewhere  af- 
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ter  the  stems  had  been  pruned;  and 
on  a  western  wall  it  is  now  in  its 
beauty,  and  its  autumnal  hues  are 
superb. 

The  old-fashioned  white  jasmine,  or 
jessamine,  is  still  a  favourite  with 
most  people,  but  its  place  has  partly 
been  taken  by  the  Chinese  variety, 
wh*ch  blooms  profusely  in  the  win- 
ter, showing  a  profusion  of  bright 
'   yellow  flowers. 

The  honeysuckles  are  too  well 
known  to  need  any  special  mention; 
they  grow  freely  and  cover  trellis 
*»ork,  and  on  summer  evenings  the 
scent  is  delicious. 

For  training  over  arches  and  ar- 
Loius  the  popular  climber  to-day  is 
ihe  Crimson  Rambler,  a  descendant 
of  the  hedge  rose,  which  grows  ra- 
pidly, and  freely  scrambles  over 
poles.  It  needs  little,  if  any,  prun- 
ing, and  the  clusters  of  bright  crim- 
I  son  flowers  make  a  grand  show. — A 
!  Country  Resident  in  the  "Rural 
World." 

 ♦  

Ferns. 

In  order  to  grow  ferns  successfully 
under  local  conditions  a  permanent 
water  supply,  plenty  of  soil  of  a  peaty 
and  loose  loamy  character,  old  timber 
and  masonry,  and  a  site  where  the 
light  may  be  kept  entirely  under  con- 
[  trol  are  the  first  necessities. 

The  fern  family  is  so  large  that  no 
I    one  site,  soil,  or  general  set  of  con- 
'    ditions  will  serve  for  all;  but,  speak- 
ing generally,  they  are  shade  loving 
»    plants,  and,  what  is  more,  they  rarely 
I  look  well  except  in  the  shade.  An- 
other necessity  is  a  moist  atmosphere, 
and  this  is  forthcoming  at  all  seasons 
only  where  the  fernery  is  arranged 
.  under  the  arms  of    high  spreading 
trees,  or  roofed  in  with  lattice,  canvas 
or  rough  timber,  carrying  climbing 
plants.    Strong  winds,  either  hot  or 
cold,    should    always     be  guarded 
against.    The  clearest  examples  of 
the  ordinary  wants  of  hardy  ferns 
exist  in  our  well  watered  and  deeply 
shaded   gulllies.     Anyone  making  a 
fernery  may  have  many  exotic  kinds 
of  great  beauty,  but  a  study  must  be 
■  de   '  f   ttv    native   home   and  re- 
quirements of  each  before  favourable 
and  effective  sites  may  be  found  for 
all.  Some  parts  of  the  fernery  should 
have  soil  of  the  character  of  ooze — 
this   for   ferns   which    like   sour  and 
I  water-logged  material.    Others  will 
■  thrive  best  on  such  food  as  is  contain- 


ed in  old  mortar  and  the  refuse  of 
coarse  mosses,  which  have  decom- 
posed and  sweetened.  A  great  deal 
of  sharp  sand  and  coarse,  clean  peat 
blended,  with  water  constantly  run- 
ning through  it,  or  held  in  a  va- 
porous condition,  affords  a  favourite 
growing  medium  to  many  ferns.  De- 
cayed timber,  especially  such  as  can 
be  brought  irom  the  depths  of  the 
wood  or  forest,  contains  all  that  many 
ferns  require,  whilst  ordinary  loam, 
saen  as  may  be  dug  from  any  old 
pasture  land,  is  suitable  for  such 
ferns  as  are  usually  potted  and  cm- 
ployed  for  house  decoration. 

Old  cow  dung,  decayed  leaves,  rot- 
ten wood,  peat,  silver  sand,  fibrous 
loam,  charcoal,  the  black  stringy  ooze 
from  swamps  and  marshes,  old  mor- 
tar and  rocks  of  a  soft  and  porous 
character,  are  the  materials  to  be 
sought  and  properly  blended  where 
one  desires  ferns  in  variety.  A  fern- 
ery— in  or  outside — should  be  a  close 
imitation  of  nature,  or  it  is  not  likely 
to  prove  of  lasting  interest.  The 
levels  will  of  necessity  vary,  and 
hence  more  or  less  exposed,  wet  and 
dry,  warm  and  cold,  well  lighted  and 
shaded  parts  will  exist.  To  make  a 
success  of  a  fernery  from  the  start, 
the  surest  way  is  to  get  in  plenty  of 
material,  so  as  to  ensure  a  perma- 
nently damp  body  of  earth,  and  a 
damp  air  pervading  its  surface.  It 
must  never  be  forgotten  that  ferns 
cannot  stand  a  dry  air.  In  this  brief 
space  we  have  been  able  to  set  out 
no  more  than  the  essentials.  The 
seasons  for  potting,  dividing  of  roots, 
thinning  out,  spacing,  and,  above  all, 
hand  watering,  must  be  carefully 
studied,  and  it  is  advisable  to  begin 
with  hardy  local  kinds,  adding  new 
and  more  expensive  varieties  as  ex- 
perience warrants. — "Rural  World." 

 ♦  ■ 

Arches  and  Covered  Ways. 


(From  "The  Garden"). 

Than  well-covered  arches  and  •  cov- 
ered ways  there  are  few  things  that 
give  more  satisfaction  and  interest  in 
the  garden,  while  their  value  is  two- 
fold, helping  as  they  do  to  relieve  the 
flatness  of  the  garden,  as  well  as  pro- 
viding a  cool  and  shady  walk,  also 
many  things  may  be  grown  in  this 
way  that  would  not  otherwise  find  a 
place  owing  to  want  of  space. 

Arches  may,  of  course,  be  covered 
with  a  variety  of  useful  and  delight- 
ful subjects,  according  to  the  means 
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GEORGE  LANDERS, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Saddler, 
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New  Market,  opposite  English  and  Scottish  Bank 
and  at  No.  11  Ohappel  Street,  Norwood. 

MANUFACTURER  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  LEATHER 
GOODS. 

Harness,  Saddlery,  and  Vehicles  of  every  description 
Plain  and  Fancy  Leather  Goods  Stocked  and  to  Ordej 
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A  LARGE  STOCK  OF  VEHICLES  ALWAYS  ONE 
HAND. 
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and  tastes  of  the  planter.  They  may 
be  constructed  of  either  wood  or  iron. 
Rustic  wood  arches  have  an  exceleni 
effect,  but  care  must,  however,  be 
taken  that  they  are  not  made  too 
heavy,  or  the  principle  object  (i.e.,  a 
light  and  prettily  covered  walk)  \v,ll 
be  defeated.  The  main  posts  must  be 
stout,  and  to  minimise  rot  the  ends 
should  be  well  tarred  or  pitched,  and 
allowed  to  get  thoroughly  dry  before 
•  putting  them  in  the  ground 

Iron  arches  are  more  diirab'e  while 
being  lighter  in  build,  but  plant*  do 
not  seem  to  take  so  kindly  to  them  at 
first  as  they  do  to  wood  There  is, 
however,  no  great  difficulty  about 
this,  as  they  will  eventually  get  acus- 
tomed  to  their  supports. 

In  all  cases  arches  should  hi' e 'heir 
feet  firmly  bedded  in  the  soil,  for  with 
the  plants  they  have  to  suport  they 
offer  a  considerable  surface  to .  the 
wind.  The  height  of  the  arch  when 
fixed  should  be  from  seven  io  eight 
feet. 


Important  to  Fruitgrowers 


You  should  get  to  know  the  HARVEY 
ORCHARD  PLOUGHS  and  CULTIVA- 
TORS. No  more  Strips  to  Dig.  They 
get  right  under  the  trees. 

THE  "  NIELSEN  *'  HORSEPOWER 
SPRAYER  has  proved  itself  in  actual 
use  the  best.  No  engine  to  get  out  of 
order.  The  turning  of  the  wheel  makes 
the  pressure. 

Both  the  above  implements  may  be 
inspected  in  the  City  on  application  to 
the  Agents. 

G.  A   PREVOST  &C0., 

STEAMSHIP      BUILDINGS,  "URRIE 
STREET. 
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(Continued  from  page  43.'J). 

As  long  as  the  hot  weather  lasts  the 
fern-house  will  about  the  most  de- 
lightful part  of  the  garden.  Jt  should 
be  kept  tidy  and  fresh-looking  by  the 
removal  of  all  dead  and  scorched 
fronds,  and  by  giving  all  encourage- 
ment by  .means  of  water  and  shading 
to  the  young  ones.  The  walls  and 
floor  must  be  kept  moist,  .»nd  the 
place  may  he  syringed  with  puiv  water 
frequently.  Many  ferns  are  liable  tcp 
attacks  from  mealy  bug,  which  max 
be  taken  off  with  a  jet  of  water  from 
the  hose.  They  are  also  attacked  by 
a  small,  round,  chocolate"-  covered 
scale,  which  may  be  destroyed  by  be- 
ing washed  off  with  a  sponge  and 
some  softsoap  and  water.  The  frond 
should  rest  on  the  flat  of  the  hand,  so 
as  not  to  crush  it  unnecessarily  while 
it  is  being  sponged. 

Preparations  will  havp  to  be  made 
for  the  planting  of  bulbs  .vich  as 
Preesias.  Ranunculus,  Anemones. 
Hyacinths.  Narcissus,  Montbrctias 
LachenaKas,  Watson  i.  Tulips  and 
other  snrinn-  bulbs.  All  the  above  are 
better  in  plots  rather  than  mixed  in 
borders  unless  the  grower  d  ->es  not 
mind  the  loss  of  ground  thev  take  up 
till  the  foliage  has  died  off. 

Dahlias  on  the  olains  require  nlentv 
of  feeding  with  li'ouid  manare  if  for 
show  be  grown,  allow  plenty  of  dis- 
budding must  be  done  :  but  should  a 
rather  coarse  kind  in  the  Cactus  or 
Show  be  mown  allow  plenty  of  buds 
and  the  blooms  will  be  more  '  fined. 

Lawns  can  still  be  forced  with  dress- 
ings and  water.     They  should  be  cut 


OLD  WASH  WAYS  ARE  GOOD 

bat  th. 

CLEANSO  WAY  IS  BETTER. 

The  old  washing  wayi  had  to  be  tho- 
roughly tested  before  they  could  really 
be  called  GOOD.  If  you  do  the  same 
with  COX'  CLEANSO— -give  it  a  tho- 
rough test,  use  it  according  to  the 
instructions  on  each  bottle  (net  using 
too  much)  there  is  only  one  conclu- 
sion vou  can  come  to,  and  that  is, 
that  it  is  far  better  than  the  old  way 
of  rubbing  with  a  lot  of  soap,  for 

CLEANSO  saves  half  your  time, 

CLEANSO  saves  a  goed  deal  of  soep 

CLEANSO  dispenses  with  the  need 
of  a  washboard. 

CLEANSO  obviates  all  tiresome  rub- 
bing and  scrubbiag  ;  aad  there- 
fore clothes  last  much  longer. 

CLEANSO  cleanses  THOROUGHLY 

CLEANSO  is  non-injurious  to  even 
the  most  delicate  fabrics  and 
laeet. 


EVERY  GROCER  SELLS  CLEANSO. 


with  machine  or  scythe  regularly,  and 
the  edges  kept  trimmed  with  sheep 
shears  or  the  edging  iron— a  wrv  use- 
ful tool. 

('annas    should    have  'all      -le  old 

Mown  shoots  out  out,  and  plenty  of 
water  in  hot  weather.  Delphiniums 
require  similar  treatment. 

Carnations  especially  of  the  decor 
ative  kind  can  be  forced  into  bloom 
for  Vhe  winter  months  by  using  cow 
manure  liquid.  A  lot  of  work  is 
requited  in  tying  up,  the  thinning  of 
weak  shoots,  and  in  d  sbudding.  It  is 
rather  early  for  the  striking  of  cut- 
tings, but  if  a  shadehous,.  fa  handy 
or  a  six-foot  wall,  cuttings  may  be 
dibbled  in  prepared  sandy  loam,  and 
firmly  pressed  after  the  soil  has  been 
soaked.  Ise  for  the  topping  up  half 
an  itach  of  sharp  sand — this  max  be 
put  on  dry  over  the  wet  soil,  and  as 
the  hole  is  made  the  sand  runs  down 
to  th<>  bottom  and  the  cutting  comes 
into  contact  with  it  assisting  the  cut- 
tings to  strike  more  readily.  Layer- 
ing can  still  be  done. 

Trenching  of  ground  ought  to  be 
done  this  month  and  where  the  soil 
is  heavy  or  a  clayey  nature  it  is. 
very  neeessary.  'If  done  in  wet 
weather  the  soil  when  it  does  dry  is 
liable  to  set  as  hard  as  bricks.  Ashes 
or  small  charcoal  is  good  in  very 
retentive  soils  to  k<>ep  them  open.  A 
•good  dressing  of  spent  hoos  is  bene- 
ficial, if  spread  on  each  spit  or  layer 
<H11  the  bottom  of  trench  is  reached, 
this  should  be  roughly  broken  up  with 
a  pick.  Always  keep  the  clay,  at  the 
bottom. 

Poses  are  amongst  the  few  plants 
which  like  the  mild  summer,  and 
where  plenty  of  water  has  be'n  given 
thev  are  now  breaking  into  bud.  Of 
course,  if  they  could  have  be^n  kept 
back  a  few  weeks  much  better  results 
in  the  way  of  si/e  and  color  would 
have  been  attained.  When  a  shoot 
has  its  flowers  spent,  cut  back  and 
another  crop  will  come  before  the 
winter.  We  know  that  growers  who 
exhibit  do  not  advise  this  plan  as 
it  is  too  much  of  a  drain  on  the 
plant,  but  where  plentv  of  ordinary 
bloom  is  wanted  with  a  short  life 
and  a  merry  one.  it  is  a  good  plan. 
Li/quid  manure  will  aid  the  plants  to 
throw  better  blooms. 

Chrysanthemums  should  have  all 
surplus  buds  taken  earlv  'n  the 
month,  be  tied  up  in  position,  and 
manure'  given  once  a  week.  All  side 
shoots  are  to  be  kept  off,  also 
suckers.  Syringing  the  foliage  is  a 
benefit  in  the  evening.  Ctirculfo 
beetles  are  fond  of  the  buds  and 
foliage  so  thev  must  be  carefully 
sought  after.  Pot  plants  must  be 
trained  into  shape,  and  disbudded, 
manured,  and  where  required  given  a 
final  shift  into  larger  pots. 

Prepare  a  good  lot  of  sandy 
loam  and  leaf  mould  to  be  used  in 
covering  seeds  to  be  sown  shortlv.  Tt 
is  always  advisable  to  mix  this  up 
when  the  weather  is  dry,  as  the  soil 


runs  through  the  sieve,  better  than 
when  wet.  You  can  make  two  grades 
— 'fine  for  small  seeds  and  medium  for 
large.  Winn  prepared  place  'under 
cover  in  case  of  rain.  The  above  also 
applies  to  potting  soil- 

If  seeds  are  to  lie  sown  in  boxes,  a 
good  plan  is  to  place  some  rough 
straw  manure  in  bottom  of  box,  then 
cover  this  over  with  rough  garden  soil 
up  to  two  inches  of  top.  Give  a 
good  watering  and  put  an  Inch  of 
sandy  loam  on  this  and  press  level 
ready  for  the  seeds.  Small  beds  can 
be  treated  in  the  same  way. 

Small  sowings  of  the  following  may 
be  put  in  ^Ervsinnum,  Chrysanthe- 
mum. Poppies,  Lobelias,  "Mimulus, 
Rhodanthe,  Sweet  Peas,  Candytuft, 
Senecio,  Cornflower,  1  Schizaathus, 
Calliopsis,  Rrachycome,  Traihymene, 
Wallflower  (annual),  Nemesia,  Petunias 
(for  warm  borders  in  spring),  Pyreet- 
rum  fColden  feather)  Lupins.  T.inum, 
Acroclinium,  etc.  A  larger-  l>atjh  can 
be  sown  in  April  which  is  the  best 
month  to  sow  seeds  of  spring  fiowers. 

Any  pansies  ready  should  be 
pricked  off  into  good  loam,  where  the 
the  sun  has  not  too  much  nlay. 
Aguilegias,  Sweetl  Williams,  Prim- 
roses, Foxglove's,  Antirrhinums,  Pen- 
stemons,  Pyrethrum  roseum.  Poly- 
anthus, and  other  perennial  seedlings 
may  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 

Geraniums  can  be  struck  and  plant 
out  those  rooted. 

Make  a  clean  sweep  of  old  rubbish 
to  prevent  anv  vermhi  from  harbor- 
ing.    ,..  i  n  H"1*" 

Still  cut  edgings  and  hedges  except 
Pottosporum  if  flowers  are  wanted. 

Save  any  seeds  that  are  worth  it. 

The  sweet  smelling  stock  is  a  nower 
of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  have 
more  than  enough.  Those  '\ho  have 
not  already  plenty  of  seedlings  on 
hand  will  be  wise  to  make  liberal 
sowings  ■  without  delay.  Almond  Blos- 
son.  Pr  ncess  Alice,  Queen  Alexander 
Vesuvius,  are  all  excellent  varieties,  in 
Blush  are  all  excellent  varieties.  In 
pansies,  the  earlier  sown  seed  boxes 
should  be  showing  a  nice  'ot  of 
plants,  either  for  pricking  out  into 
nursery  beds  or  for  planting  directly 
into  the  bed  or  border  which  they 
are  to  occupv.  The  former  is  the 
better  method — as  not  onlv  are  the 
voung  plants  more  easily  orotectcd 
from  vermin  of  all  sorts,  which  on 
mav  more  easily  receive  the  shading 
with  a  scrim  covered  fra»me.  which  on 
very  great  ItenefU  to  the  voung  plants, 
verv  great  benefit  eo  the  young  piants. 
Cinerarias  rekuire  the  sam«  treatment. 
Nimesias  are  going  to  be  popular 
th'is  season,  a  packet  or  two  of  seed, 
will  repav  the  grower.  Sutton's  hibrids 
are  probably  the  best  of  the  class. 
Growers  of  sweet  peas,  will  «o'>n  be 
^>usv,  making  preparation  for  sewing. 
Deep  digo-iner  with  a  liberal  addition 
of  well  rotted  manure  will  secure  big 
results.       Where  growers    have  bfet) 
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troubled  with  "  streak,"  they  may  be 
interested  to  know  that  the  conclusion 
arrived  at  by  experimental  work  in 
England  is  that  it  is  due  to  fungus 
grow  ths  in  the  soil  ;  and  the  treat- 
ment recommended  ite  the  saturation 
of  the  area  of  soil  to  be  planted  with 
a  weak  solution  of  formalin,  lysol  or 
similar  preparation,  one  in  live  hun- 
dred of  che  former  is  said  to  be  suf- 
ficient. The  bed  treated  should  be 
covered  w  ith  bagg  ng  for  six  hours 
after  saturation  and  should  of  course 
be  thoroughly  worked  before  the  seed 
is  sown.  If  troubled  with  nice,  or 
the  too  earnest  attention  of  the 
sparrow — coating  the  seed  with  red 
lead  before  sow-ing  will  be  found  a 
protection.  Winter  flowering  peas  may 
be  sown  at  once  in  open  sunny  posi- 
tions. 

The  end  oi  this  month  and  iLe  be- 
ginning of  next  is  probably  ihe  best 
time  for  putting  in  the  majority  of 
spring  flowing  bulbs,  the  more  hardy 
varieties  appear  to  be  very  indifferent 
as  to  soil.  It  is  wonderful  how  they 
thrive  under  what  appear  most  un- 
favorable conditions — we  have  in  mind 
a  clump  of  polyanthus  Narcissus 
growing  under  a  corkelm  in  a  gravel 
yard  ;  year  after  year  the  ilump  puts 
up  its  flowers,  which  are  as  fine,  or 
finer  than  any  in  the  garden.  We  do 
not  of  course  mean  to  say  that 
hyacinths  or  tulips  would  respond  to 
such  a  method  of  no  treatmtent,  and  in 
spite  of  the  instance  we  have  quoted, 
there  is  no  question,  but  that  deep 
digging,  very  old  manure  or  a  few 
handfulls  of  bonedust  are  beneficial  to 
this  class  of  plant.  If  the  soil  is  at 
all  stiff  the  bulbs  should  be  planted 
on  and  covered  with  good  clean  sand, 
which  not  only  keeps  the  bulbs  eound 
and  increases  reproduction  by  off  sets, 
but  leads  to  bigger  and  finer  blooms. 

 ♦  ! 

Hydrangeas. 

The  Hydrangea  ranks  as  one  of  our 
most  useful  plants,  as  in  addition  to 
being  showy  when  in  bloom,  they  are 
easily  raised  and  managed,  and  can 
be  flowered  successfully  either  in 
large  or  small  pots.  Although  large 
specimen  plants  are  very  handsome 
when  in  bloom,  plants  grown  in  small 
pots  and  having  one  good  head  of 
flowers  are  general  favorites. 

To  obtain  and  maintain  a  supply  of 
small  plants,  grown  on  the  single 
stem  system  to  produce  one  head  to 
bloom,  annual  propagation  must  be 
resorted  to,  and  cuttigs  will  strike  al- 
most any  time  during  the  growing 
season.  Sturdy,  healthy  growth  that 
has  not  flowered  should  be  selected 
for  cuttings,  and  be  prepared  either 
by  removing  a  few  of  the  lower 
leaves  and  cutting  the  stem  across 
below  a  joint,  this  method  being  ad- 
visable when  the  growth  is  rather 
long,  or  by  taking  the  cuttings  with  a 


heel  or  portion  of  the  old  wood  at- 
tached at  the  base,  short  shoots  being 
preferably  prepared  in  this  manner. 

No  plant  resents  interference  with 
the  roots  more  than  the  Hydrangea, 
and  for  this  reason  it  is  better  to  in- 
sert the  cuttings  singly  in  small  pots 
than  several  in  a  large  pot,  root  dis- 
turbance and  breakage  being  avoided 
thereby.  Light  sandy  compost,  con- 
sisting of  equal  parts  loam  and  leaf 
mould,  and  half  a  part  sand,  should 
be  used  and  the  cuttings  be  firmly 
pressed  in. 

One  of  the  best  places  to  strike  Hy- 
drangea cuttings  is  under  a  handlight 
in  a  position  that  is  somewhat  shel- 
tered from  the  sun,  but  yet  quite  open. 
After  the  cuttings  are  inserted  they 
should  be  given  a  good  watering 
through  a  fine-rosed  watering  can, 
and  the  pots  plunged  up  to  the  rims 
and  the  handlight  be  placed  over. 
The  cuttings  will  require  shading 
from  bright  sunshine,  and  should  oc- 
casionally be  sprinkled  overhead  with 
water  to  prevent  the  soil  getting  too 
dry,  and  also  to  keep  the  foliage 
fresh. 

When  the  cuttings  are  well  rooted, 
they  should  be  potted  into  4VS-inch 
pots,  compost  as  before,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  half  a  part  of  thoroughly  de- 
cayed manure  being  suitable.  Hy- 
drangeas are  moisture  loving  subjects, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  young  new- 
ly-potted plants  must  not  be  watered 
too  freely  until  the  roots  have  ob- 
tained a  firm  hold  on  the  fresh  com- 
post and  are  growing  nicely.  Abun- 
dant supplies  of  weak  liquid  manure 
should  be  given  when  the  pots  be- 
come filled  with  roots  and  on  the  ap- 
proach of  flowering  time.  Greenfly 
is  the  only  pest  that  troubles  Hy- 
drangeas to  any  extent,  the  remedy 
for  these  insects  being  fumigation. 
Small  plants  after  blooming  can,  if 
desired,  be  grown  on  into  large  spec- 
imens, the  flowering  stem  being  re- 
moved and  the  plants  potted  on  into 
larger  sizes  as  required. 

 ♦  

The  Scarlet  Pompon  Lily. 

fLilium  pomponium). 

The  Scarlet  Pompon  Lily  is  a  na- 
tive of  Italy,  and  proves  of  easy  cul- 
tivation in  any  garden  border  where 
some  preparation  has  been  given  to 
the  soil  by  the  addition  of  leaf  mould 
for  the  sake  of  the  moisture  which 
such  a  soil  affords.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  peat  or  leaf  mould  does 
not  get  compacted  like  a  clayey  soil, 
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and  therefore  retains  the  moisture 
longer,  even  in  hot,  dry  summer  wea- 
ther. In  addition  to  this  it  is  well  to 
have  the  soil  somewhat  shaded  by 
shrubs  or  other  plants.  Any  class  of 
plant  will  answer  this  purpose  pro- 
viding the  ground  is  shaded  and 
sheltered,  while  the  Lily  is  making 
its  growth.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
it  could  be  grown  in  a  herbaceous 
border,  provided  it  is  planted  between 
fairly  tall  growing  subjects  that 
would  answer  the  same  purpose. 
Some  people  allow  the  shrubs  to 
make  too  much  growth  so  that  in  the 
course  of  a  year  or  two  the  Lilies  are 
really  smothered  for  want  of  light 
and  air.  An  endeavour  should  always 
be  made,  however,  to  leave  plenty  of 
open  space  that  the  plant  shall  have 
plenty  of  light,  even  although  it  may 
not  get  direct  sunshine,  during  the 
period  the  stems  are  lengthening  and 
the  foliage  being  developed.  The 
plant  grows  about  2j4  feet  in  height, 
and  the  stems  are  clothed  with  a 
dense  array  of  narrow  leaves  for  some 
distance  above  the  middle.  The  rest 
of  the  stem  is  relatively  bare,  and 
each  branch  and  flower  stalk  is  ter- 
minated by  one  of  its  beautifully 
modelled  bright  scarlet  flowers. 

 ,  +  

Prospective  Purchaser  —  "  You  say 
this  is  a  healthy  place,  yet  the  man 
next  door  is  confined  to  his  bed.  How 
do  you  account  for  that  ?"  House 
Agent — i"  Oh,  he's  a  doctor  and  is 
slowly  dying  of  starvation." 
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A  Winter  Cold  Frame. 


KING'S  COMPO. 


Lacking  the  facilities  of  a  green- 
house, we  may  still  get  many  very 
gratifying  results  from  an  ordinary 
cold  frame.  Of  course,  any  desired 
size  may  be  made;  but  five  feet  six 
inches  by  twelve  feet  outside  mea- 
surement is  convenient.  However, 
be  governed  in  this  by  the  size  of 
your  hot-bed  sash,  if  you  have  them. 
If  not,  then  endeavour  to  get  some, 
for  surely  once  having  them  we  could 
hardly  do  without  them  afterwards. 
Select  a  warm,  sunny  spot,  if  possible, 
Drainage  should  also  be  am- 
ple, as  standing  water  or  oc- 
casional flooding  would  be  harm- 
ful. Excavate  two  feet  in  depth 
the  length  extending  cast  and  west. 
Set  in  posts  of  2  in.  by  4  in  stuff  3 
ft.  in  height  for  back  and  two  feet 
six  inches  for  front  side.  If  the 
frame  is  to  be  the  same  size  as  re- 
ferred to  above,  there  shou'd  be  four 
posts  to  each   side,  enough  in  any 
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case  to  make  it  substantial.  Exca- 
vate large  enough  so  that  outside 
measurement  of  frame  shall  not  in- 
clude the  posts.  It  is  preferable  to 
have  the  posts  on  the  outside  rather 
than  inside,  as  in  the  latter  case  they 
are  always  in  the  way.  This,  of 
course,  makes  vacant  space  between 
the  bank  and  lining,  which  must  be 
well  filled  in  with  soil.  It  is  more 
work  to  build  in  this  way,  but  it  pays 
in  the  end,  for  if  well  constructed,  the 
frame  will  last  for  many  years.  The 
lining  should  extend  from  the  bottom 
of  pit  clear  to  the  top  of  posts.  The 
tops  of  the  posts  should  be  sawed 
slanting  to  give  the  proper  slope 
when  the  frame  is  completed.  The 
complete  frame  will  be  two  feet  six 
inches  on  the  top  by  three  feet  on 
the  lower  side,  which  gives  ample 
slope  for  water-shed  in  winter,  as  also 
for  hot  bed  in  spring.  Thoroughly 
banked  up  with  manure  and  securely 
covered  with  boards  or  hot  bed  sash, 
this  will  make  a  very  convenient  and 
serviceable  cold  frame  as  long  as  de- 
sired, and  may  then  be  easily  con- 
verted into  a  hot  bed  for  late  winter 
and  early  spring  work. — Exchange. 


The  Mealy  Bug. 

The  mealy-bugs,  of  which  there  are 
several  species,  belong  to  the  family 
Coccididai,  or  scale-insects;  but,  al- 
though belonging  to  the  family,  they 
do  not  form  a  scale,  and  are  not  sta- 
tionary. 

This  insect  is  common  in  glass- 
houses almost  throughout  the  world, 
and  in  warmer  portions  of  the  globe 
frequently  causes  extensive  damage 
out  of  doors  as  well. 

The  common  name  "mealy-bug''  is 
given  because  the  insects  are  more  or 
less  covered  with  a  yellowish-white 
mealy-looking  powder,  which  they 
throw  "lit  fnmi  their  bodies;  the  ob- 
ject  being  principally  to  provide  pro- 
tection' from  enemies,  but  it  also 
serves  to  conceal  the  eggs.  There  is 
also  frequently  a  considerable  amount 


of  cottony  material  present,  and  this 
has  sometimes  caused  the  uninitiated 
to  mistake  the  common  mealy-bug 
for  the  cottony  cushion-scale. 

The  mealy-bug  when  full  grown  is 
about  '/i  in.  long,  white  tinged  with 
yellow,  and  with  a  brown  band  on  the 
neck.  The  margins  of  the  body  are 
armed  with  a  number  of  spines,  and 
there  are  two  long  cottony  threads 
extending  backward  from  the  last 
segment  of  the  abdomen. 

Mealy-bugs  are  dreaded  on  account, 
of  the  enormous  rate  at  which  they 
multiply,  a  single  female  laying  seve- 
ral hundred  eggs  a  day.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  the  quantity  of  sap  ex- 
tracted from  the  tissues  of  plants,  if 
these  insects  are  allowed  to  go  un- 
checked, must  be  enormous,  and  will 
surely  result  in  serious  injury,  if  not 
ruin,  to  those  plants. 

Treatment,  &c. — Mealy-bugs  are 
amongst  the  oldest  and  best  known  of 
the  gardeners'  enemies,  at  any  rate 
under  glass;  and  yet  the  means  of 
lighting  them  have  till  comparatively 
recently  been  imperfect,  and  indeed 
there  is  still  much  to  be  done  before 
these  small  creatures  'cease  to  be  a 
source  of  anxiety.  The  following 
methods  of  dealing  with  the  pest  have 
all  been  tried,  and  under  certain  con- 
ditions are  all  useful: — 

1.  W  here  the  plants  attacked  will 
stand  it.  and  the  appliances  are  at 
hand,  direct  forcible  streams  of  water 
against  them,  so  that  they  may  be 
dislodged.  If  this  practice  is  per- 
sisted in  it  will  prove  very  effectual. 

2.  Alcohol  applied  with  small  scent* 
spra4  has  proved  very  useful  indoors. 

3.  Kerosene  emulsion  is  perhaps 
the  most  generally  available  insecti- 
cide. 

4.  Hydrocyanic-acid  gas  has  been 
used  successfully,  both  indoors  and 
outside.  The  mealy-bug  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  many  natural  enemies 
one  of  the  ladybirds  being  the  most 
destructive. 
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Fruit  Garden 


A  RECORD ! 


The  Influence  of  Manures 
on  the  Quality  of  Fruit. 

(By  H.  M.  Will,  B.Sc.  London.) ~ 

Very  little  exact  experimental  work 
has  been  done  in  this  country  regard- 
ing the  influence  of  manures  on  the 
fruit-bearing  capacities  of  trees,  and 
on  the  size  and  quality  of  the  fruit 
thereby  produced. 

The  Englishman  is  perhaps  in  too 
great  a  hurry  to  see  the  results  of  his 
efforts  in  this  direction,  and  feels  that 
he  cannot  afford  to  wait  the  two  or 
three  years  before  the  results  of  ma- 
nuring become  apparent. 

In  other  countries,  however,  and 
even  in  a  comparatively  new  coun- 
try like  Australia,  the  force  of  this 
has  been  clearly  brought  forward  by 
experimental  work  on  the  subject. 

Of  the  effect  of  the  three  impor- 
tant fertilising  ingredients,  nitrogen, 
phosphate,  and  potash,  the  following 
has  been  found  to  be  the  general  re- 
sult:— 

Nitrogen  has  a  very  small  influ- 
ence on  the  quality,  except  that,  with 
excess,  the  fruit  becomes  watery,  and 
I  with  a  deficient  supply  of  this  ingre- 
dient is  small  and  insipid  in  taste.  If 
too  much  nitrogen  be  applied,  the 
fruit  ripens  badly  and  tends  to  fall 
off  before  being  mature. 

From  the  lack  of  phosphates,  the 
fruit  remains  sour  and  harsh  to  the 
taste. 

Potash  has,  perhaps,  more  influence 
than  any  other  manurial  ingredient 
upon  quality  generally,  i.e.,  size,  color, 

[  crispness,  and  taste.  The  result  of 
potash  manuring  is  the  production  of 

[  more  table  fruit,  which  should  be  the 
desire  of  all  growers. 

Very  interesting  samples  on  this 
point  were  shown  at  the  recent  Royal 
*  ■  International    Horticultural  Exhibi- 
I   tion,  at  the   Chelsea    Park,  London. 
The     fruit — apples    and    pears — had 
.   been  forwarded  all  the  way  from  the 
fruit  farm  of   Mr.     R.   E.  Warren, 
[   "Glenthorpe      Orchard,"  Harcourt, 
V  ictoria.  Australia,  and    arrived  in 
splendid  condition  in  London.  The 
main  idea  of  the  experiment  there  had 
been  to  test  the  effect  of  the  various 
manures  upon  the  quantity  and  quality 
I  of  the  produce. 

The  samples  were  from  a  six-plot 
experiment,  but  fruit  from  three  plots 
only  had  been  forwarded. 


The  yields  from  all  plots  have  al- 
ready been  reported  in  the  "Garden 
and  Field." 

Mr.  Warren  was  very  anxious  to 
have  the  fruit  tested  as  regards  its 
quality,  after  having  been  under  cold 
storage  for  such  a  considerable 
period,  and  this  was  arranged. 
Amongst  others  who  tested  the  fruit 
were  Mr.  Malthouse,  horticultural  lec- 
turer in  the  Harper  Adams  College; 
Mr.  Sharp,  horticultural  expert  to  the 
Wiltshire  County  Council;  Mr.  Green, 
editor  of  the  "Scottish  Gardener,"  and 
the  manager  of  the  Woburn  Experi- 
ment Fruit  Farm,  all  of  whom  testi- 
fied to  the  superior  quality  as  re- 
gards appearance,  crispness,  flavor, 
and  quality  generally  of  the  complete- 
ly manured  fruit  compared  with  either 
of  the  other  lots. 

The  pears,  which  were  splendid 
"stewers,"  but  rather  tough  in  their 
raw  state,  were  "beauties,"  several 
from  the  manured  plot  weighing  over 
two  pounds  each. 

In  this  experiment  only  two  lots 
were  exhibited,  the  completely  ma- 
nured lot  weighing  exactly  three  times 
the  weight  of  the  unmanured  lot. 

To  anyone  interested  in  this  matter 
Mr.  Warren,  who  is  an  enthusiastic 
colonial  fruitgrower,  and  a  son  of  a 
well-known  fruit  growing  expert,  Mr. 
J.  R.  Warren,  F.R.H.S.,  will  be 
pleased  to  give  further  details  of  his 
experiments. 


AVhen  purchasing  jams,  preserves 
etc.,  housewives  will  do  well  to  care- 
fully note  that  the  articles  offered 
them  bear  the  label  of  the  Unley 
Park  Preserved  Fruits  and  Jams 
Factory,  ot  which  Mr.  Charles 
Terry  is  the  popular  and  energetic 
proprietor.  By  insisting  on  taking 
goods  so  branded  'they  can  rely  on 
securing  excellent  value  as  regards 
both  price  and  quality.  The  extensive 
factory  situated  at  Unley  Park  is 
fitted  up  with  the  latest  mach  nery 
and  appliances  for  the  manufacture  of 
all  kinds  of  jams,  as  well  as  a  varied 
selection  of  preserves.  As  Mr.  Terry 
only  purchases  ■  sound  and  suitable 
fruit,  buyers  may  absolutely  rely  on 
securing  the  very  best  quality  of  jam 
and  preserves  on  the  market.  Mr. 
Terry  invites  the  fruit  growing 
fraternity  to  call  on  him,  w  th  a  view 
of  securing  particulars,  etc.,  of  the 
liberal  terms  upon  which  he  is  pre- 
pared to  buy  their  fruit. 
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All  About  the  Ivy. 


The  Ivy  is  probably  bettor  known 
to  most  beginners  in  gardening 
matters  than  almost  any  other 
subject,  and  yet  comparatively  little 
may  be  understood  regarding  thr 
mtfthod  of  dealing  with  the  plants 
and  the  wealth  ol  mater  al  available 
in  the  many  varieties,  says  a  writer 
in  the  "  Garden  '"  from  which  \\e  have 
adapted  the  following  paragraphs 
The  Ivy  is  known  to  botanists  'jy  the 
name  of  Hedera,  and  'is  a  popular 
genus  of  evergreen  shrubby  or  ^  limb- 
ing plants  ;  it  belongs  to  the  Alalia 
family  (Araliaeeac). 

The  number  of  evergreen  l.mbing 
plants  is  not  large,  and  for  this 
reason  the  Ivy  has  an  especial  value. 
No  other  subject  will  compare  with 
it  for  covering  bare  walls  or  fences 
and  many  other  unsightly  erections. 
The  small-leaved  Ivies,  of  which  there 
are  many  varieties,  arc  very  useful 
for  growing  among  rockwork  ,  and 
they  are  also  especially  well  adapted 
for  training  over  nvhe  roots  of  large 
trees.  These  small  -  leaved  varieties 
look  very  pretty  and  harmonise  satis- 
factorily with  Terns  and  similar  sub- 
jects. 

Ivy  as  an  edging  should  '-e  chore 
frequently  used.  Contracted  w  ith  the 
glorious  colours  of  masses  of  gay 
llowers  in  the  summer  season  the 
preferred  to  the  many  artificial  crea- 
eu'ect  is  beautiful  and  much  to  be 
>tions,  such  as  tiles,  frequently  used 
for  the  same  purpose.  A  live  margin 
of  Ivy  some  12  inches  to  2  feet  in 
width  may  be  made  into  a  dense 
fringe  if  the  plants  are  properly 
treated.  They  should  be  arranged  in 
rows,  and  the  growths  pegged  'down 
in  one  direction  only  as  sooq  as 
planted.  To  keep  the  growths  from 
getting  overgrown  and  uncontrolled, 
the  young  shoots  should  be  pinched 
or  cut  back  two  or  three  times,  ac- 
cording to  the  vigour  of  the  p'ants, 
such  borders  have  tne  objection  of 
forming  harbours  for  pests  and  it  is 
a  very  serious  one. 

la  addition  to  the  evergreen  climb 
ing  Ivies,  there  are  varieties  of  the 
Tree  Ivies  that  are  little  known.  The 
Tree  Ivies  are  known  to  the  botanists 
by  the  name  of  Hedera  arborescens, 
and  are  of  a  non-climbing  habit.  If 
the  plants  are  to  reta  n  their  bushy 
and  compact  form,  they  must  be 
grown  continuously  in  pots.  The  soil 
for  these  Tree  Ivies  should  comprise 
two  parts  of  loam,  one  part  of  leaf- 
mould  or  decayed  manure,  and  coarse 
sand  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make 
the  compost  porous. 

With  respect  to  the  planting  of  the 
evergreen  climbing  Ivies,  the  numer- 
ous forms  of  which  have  originated 
from  the  one  species,  TIedera  FTolix,  a 
native  plant  of  Britain  and  other 
parts  of  Europe,  objection  is  some- 
times taken  to  the  growth  <  f  this 
subject  on  the  walls  of  dwellings,  on 
the    alleged    ground     that    it  makes 


them  damp  and  for  other  reasons. 
A  moment's  reflection  will  refute  such 
an  idea.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  has 
just  the  opposite  effect.  Moisture  is 
drawn  oil'  by  the  aerial  rootlets  which 
adhere  to  the  wall,  and  the  leaves 
throw  off  the  rain.  When  planting  it 
is  important  to  remember  that  the 
Ivy  does  not  take  kindly  to  cemented 
walls,  and  unless  special  neasures 
can  be  adopted  to  erect  a  trellis  or 
something  of  this  kind,  it  may  be 
courting  failure  to  plant  in  such 
positions. 

Where  it  is  intended  to  plant  Ivy 
against  walls,  the  ground  should  be 
'trenched  fully  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  square, 
working  in  a  plentiful  supply  oJ  w ell- 
rotted  manure,  and  if  a  quantity  of 
old  mortar  rubbish  can  tie  incorpor- 
ated so  much  the  better,  as  Ivy  revels 
in  soil  of  a  limy  nature.  It  '.s  well- 
to  remember,  however,  that1  rich  soil 
causes  the  variegation  to  lose  much 
of  its  beauty  and  the  leaves  ultimate- 
ly to  assume  a  green  colour.  Tor 
this  reason  plant  the  variegated  sorts 
in  poor  soil. 

The  various  forms  of  the  climbing 
Ivies  may  be  propagated  bv  cuttings, 
those  made  from  ttrnj  shoots  8  inches 
to  a  foot  in  length  answering  vcry 
well.  The  cuttings  should  then  be 
inserted  in  ordinary  sandy  'oil,  half 
their  length,  in  small  trenches  of 
sullicient  depth,  ■  and  the  soil  made 
firm  at  their  base  before  levelling  oil' 
and  finishing  the  operation.  By  these 
means  plants  may  be  raised  with  the 
greatest  ease. 

Good  sorts  to  grow,  says  the  same 
authority,  are  Hedera  Hel  x  canari- 
ensis  (the  Irish  lvyj,  a  very  reliable 
variety,  suitable  for  covering  fences, 
walls  and  bare,  unsightly  places  :  H. 
difitata,  dark  green,  varied  with 
white,  equally  good  for  walls,  etc.  ; 
H.  dentata  ;  H.  purpurea,  purpash. 



Propagating  by  Cuttings. 

Nearly  all  perennials  grown  in  our 
gardens  can  be  readily  propagated  by 
means  of  cuttings,  and  as  it  is  advis- 
able 'to  renew  many  of  the  specimens 
(such  as  carnations,  penstenions, 
geraniums  and  pelargoniums,  roses, 
fuchsias,  camellias,  hydrangeas,  Bou- 
vardias,  pansies,  chrysanthemums) 
every  two  or  three  years,  a  few  words 
on  the  subject  will  not  be  out  of  place. 
A  cutting  is  a  part  of  a  plant  cap- 
able, under  favorable  circumstances  of 
soil,  moisture,  and  temperature,  of 
throwing  out  roots  and  becoming  a 
distinct  plant  similar  to  its  parent. 
The  cutting  sometimes  consists  of  (1)  a 
young  shoot,  (2)  others  strike  better 
from  a  piece  of  ripened  wood  (3),  some 
from  a  leaf  with  a  bud  at  its  base 
of  the  parent  plant  (5),  while  'there 
are  some  that  strike  best  f'om  a 
c  utting  taken  from  the  roots. 

^lost.  of  the  quick-growing,  soft, - 
wooded   plants,  such  as   the  antirrhi- 


num or  snapdragon,  shrubby  caloeola-  ' 
rias,  carnations,  chrysanthemums, 
wallllowvrs,  gaillardias,  penstenions, 
salvias,  [>elargoniums,  petunias,  fuch- 
sias, verbenas,  and  double  stocks,  are 
best  propagated  by  the  young  shoots 
or  tops  of  the  plants. 

Camellia,  roses,  and  most  kinds  of 
hardy  evergreen  shrubs  by  cuttings  of 
partially  ripened  wood. 

( 'inerarias,  and  nearly  all  of  the 
herbaceous  perennials  can  be  increased 
by  cuttings  of  offshoots  from  base  of 
old  plants. 

In  all  hollow-stemmed  plants  it  is 
essential  that  the  cut  must  be  made 
through  a  node  or  joint.  This  cutting 
through  at  a  joint  is  also  of  impor- 
tance in  other  cases  and  is  the  reason 
why  taking  the  little  shrubby  side- 
shoots  as  cuttings  is  often  so  success- 
ful, for  what  is  technically  called  the 
heel— the  point  of  junction  between 
the  elder  branch  and  the  joung 
shoot— is  well  supplied  with  incipient 
buds,  from  which  roots  are  readily 
produced.  It  is  also  of  importance 
that  the  cutting  should  be  taken  off 
with  a  sharp,  clean  knife. 

—  'Soil  required.  — 
Except  for  particular  cases  nothing 
is  better  than  silver  sand  placed  over 
a  layer  of "  the  particular  soil  the 
plants  delight  in,  and  beneath  the 
again  good  drainage,  in  most  cases 
half  an  inch  of  sand  and  three-quar- 
ters of  an  inch  of  sandy  loam  will  be 
found  sullicient,  and  the  nearer  the 
cuttings  are  placed  to  the  side  of  the 
pot  the  quicker  will  they  send  out 
roots. 

 ♦  

The  increased  generally  deplored 
cost  of  living  is  one  of  the  problems 
facing  housewives  the  world  over,  and 
it  is  now  found  more  than  ever 
necessary  to  purchase  household  sup- 
plies in  the  cheapest  market.  This 
especially  applies  to  such  items  as 
groceries  and  provisions,  as  these 
comprise  a  very  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  weekly  expenses  incurred 
by  the  family.  In  this  connection,  as 
in  nearly  all  other  commercial  trans- 
actions, the  cash  buyer  has,  of  course, 
great  advantage  over  the  credit  cus- 
tomer. The  business  house  doing  a 
purely  cash  trade  can,  it  is  obvious, 
put  its  customers  on  a  better  footing 
than  if  extended  credit  is  given.  This 
fact  accounts  for  the  success  obtained 
by  The  Town  &  Country  Stores,  the 
well-known  grocers  of  Rundle  Street 
East,  who  buy  all  goods  largely 
themselves,  for  spot  cash,  at  prices  so 
low  as  to  greatly  minimise  the  effect 
of  such  advances1  as  have  taken  place.  A 
perusal  of  The  Town  &  Country  Stores' 
current  price  list,  as  compared  with 
the  average  grocery  list  of  ten  years 
ago,  will,  indeed,  go  far  to  show  that 
as  far  as  the  cash  buyer  who  knows 
where  to  deal  is  concerned,  the  ad- 
vance is  very  sligh't.  Any  interested 
in  the  subject'  cannot  do  bet  t  >r  than 
send  to  The  Town  &  Country  Stores! 
for  a  list  and  then  judge  for  them*! 
selves. 
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Hoeing. 


—  Its  Value  to  Growing  Plants.  — 

What  is  the  real  use  of  the 
hoe  ?  Simply  this  :  To  aJerate  and 
sweeten  the  soil  ;  and  as  this 
practice  is  undoubtedly  the  main 
feature  of  healthy  and  robust 
growth  of  crops,  let  us  appreciate 
the  same  to  the  fullest  extent. 
The  hoe  should  be  regularly  brought 
into  use  during  spring  and  summer 
whenever  the  ground  becomes 
caked  or  soddened  by  excessive 
heat  or  rain,  to  allow  the  free  ad- 
mittance of  air  to  the  roots  and 
also  to  conserve  the  moisture 
beneath  the  surface.  This  is  easily 
done  by  breaking  up  the  soil  to 
the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches 
to  form  a  coating  of  fine  soil  all 
over  the  ground.  Land  treated  in 
this  manner  is  always  kept  in  an 
open  friable  condition,  whereby  the 
welcome  showers  of  summer  are 
readily  soaked  up  and  conveyed  to 
the  roots  instead  of  running  away, 
as  it  would  do,  on  hard-baked 
land.  As  the  chemical  elements 
are  made  soluble  by  air  and  mois- 
ture, it  directly  indicates  the  neces- 
sity of  aerating  the  soil.    If  the 


hoe  is  used  two  or  three  times  a 
week  on  a  certain  strip  of  ground 
and  another  untouched,  the  strik- 
ing luxuriance  and  superiority  of 
growth  and  productiveness  of  the 
crops  grown  on  the  former  patch 
will  readily  be  observed.  The 
trouble  of  keeping  down  weeds  is 
at  once  arrested  by  this  regular 
practice  of  hoeing,  and  where  they 
have  become  at  all  prominent  hoe 
down  with  a  sharp  tool  and  allow 
them  to  wither  on  the  surface  to 
form  humus,  of  which  good  ground 
is  largely  composed.  Hoe  regular- 
ly, avoid  weeds,  have  good  crops 
and  a  respectable  garden. 

 ♦  

Sponging  House  Plants,  -j 

Sponging  is  done  for  two  rea- 
sons, both  equally  important. 
First,  to  cleanse  the  foliage  from 
all  dust  and  encrusted  dirt,  chiefly 
that  of  soot,  dust  and  the  ex- 
crement of  insects  combined  ; 
secondly,  to  rid  the  plants  of  in- 
jurious insects.  The  encrusted  sub- 
stance clogs  the  pores  of  the 
leaves,  thus  seriously  impairing  the 
general  health  of  the  plant  ;  and 


the  insects  suck  the  very  life  out 
of  their  host. 

From  the  time  that  the  leaves 
are  moistened  with  clear  water,  or 
insecticide,  till  they  are  dry  agaij 
the  plants  should  be  shaded  from 
bright  sunshine.  Sponging  should 
be  done  with  tepid  water  only.  If 
dust  or  encrusted  dirt  only  be 
present,  the  leaves  must  be  syring- 
ed first.  This  will  soften  the  hard 
substance  on  the  leaves,  and  it  can 
subsequently  be  removed  with  the 
aid  of  the  sponge  more  readily  ; 
but  if  insects  are  present,  attack 
them  direct,  with  the  insecticide 
Do  not,  as  it  were,  erect  any  parti- 
tion between  them  and  the  solu- 
tion to  be  applied.  In  all  cases 
where  insecticides  are  used  it  is 
advisable  to  syringe  the  plants 
again  with  clean,  tepid  water 
before  exposing  the  leaves  to  the 
sun.  Use  a  soft  sponge,  and,  sup- 
porting each  leaf  with  one  hand, 
gently  draw  the  moistened  sponge 
upwards  from  the  stalk  end  to- 
wards the  point.  To  effectively 
remove  hardened  soil  from  the 
leaves  draw  up  the  sponge  several 
times  lightly  rather  than  use 
undue  pressure. 


A  BOON  TO  ORCHARDISTS  ! 

NO  MORE  BROKEN  BRANCHES— BARKED  TREES. 


Trace   Chains  and  Spieadfis  done  away 
with. 


You  cannot  afford  to  be  without  it. 


Price — Single  Set,  £2  17s.  6d. 

Comprising  Steel  Breechen  Drawbar, 
Traces  and  Spider. 

Draw  Chains,  is.  6d.  extra. 


HOLDEN  &  FROST, 

Saddlers  &  Harness  Makers, 
GREN  FELL  STREET,  /IDE LAID E. 
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®      Fruit  Drying  ® 


Fruit-drying  is  a  process  by  which 
the  excess  of  moisture  upon  which 
the  germs  of  decay  depend  for  their 
existence  is  removed  by  evaporation 
(.artificial  heat),  or  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun. 

1'roperly-dried  fruit  retains  the 
colour  and  flavour  of  the  original  ar- 
ticle for  an  indefinite  period  if  kept 
dry.  The  advantages  of  fruit-drying 
cannot  be  over-estimated,  for  by  this 
means  not  only  can  a  supply  of  fruit 
be  secured  for  home  use  all  the  year 
round,  but  the  surplus  crop,  for  which 
a  local  market  cannot  always  be 
found,  may  be  turned  into  a  market- 
able product. 

—   Sun-Drying.  — 

l'o  secure  the  best  results  in  sun- 
drying,  a  climate  not  subject  to  sum- 
mer rains  with  a  hot,  dry  atmosphere 
in  the  day  and  a  dry  atmosphere  at 
night  is  required. 

—    Apples.  — 

Procure  a  machine  that  slices  the 
apples,  and  be  sure  that  it  works 
evenly.  Drop  the  apple  as  soon  as 
pared,  cored,  and  sliced  into  a  tub 
containing  a  solution  of  salt  and 
water,  y2  oz.  to  i  oz.  (not  more)  of 
salt  to  the  gallon  of  water.  Allow 
the  fruit  to  remain  there  for  twenty 
minutes  at  least,  stirring  occasionally, 
or  until  a  sufficient  quantity  is  pre- 
pared to  rill  a  number  of  trays.  Take 
from  the  brine,  and  spread  the  rings 
in  one  layer  on  the  trays,  and  place 
in  the  evaporator  or  in  the  sun  to 
dry. 

—  Prunes  and  Plums.  — 
Dip  in  a  solution  of  lye  and  water; 
i  lb.  of  concentrated  lye  to  10  gai 
Ions  water,  which  is  kept  as  nearly 
as  possible  at  boiling-point.  Baskets 
of  galvanised  wire  are  used  for  the 
purpose,  and  a  tank  of  heavy  galvan- 
ised sheet-iron  is  also  preferable,  the 
basket  being  made  to  hold  enough 
fruit  to  fill  one  tray,  and  to  fit  easily 
into  the  tank,  the  size  of  each  depend- 
ing upon  the  amount  of  fruit  to  be 
handled.  The  object  of  applying  the 
lye  is  to  remove  the  bloom  and  crack 
the  skin  so  that  evaporation  will  pro- 
ceed quickly.  Were  this  not  done  the 
skin  is  so  dense  that  the  moistuie 
could  not  evaporate.  The  time  for 
immersion  varies  according  to  variety, 
the  state  of  ripeness,  and  the  heat 
of  the  solution. 


True  prunes  require  about  thirty 
seconds  if  the  solution  is  boiling;  but 
almost  twice  as  long  should  it  cool 
off  very  much,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case  in  dipping  large  quantities. 
Plums  have  a  more  tender  skin;  Ma.; 
mini  Bonum  and  Victoria  requiring 
from  three  to  five  seconds  only. 

When  sufficiently  done  innumerable 
minute  cracks  will  appear  all  over  the 
skin,  care  being  taken  not  to  soften 
the  skin  so  much  that  it  will  rub  off. 
After  the  lye-bath,  rinse  well  in  clear 
water — a  running  stream  is  best — so 
that  no  trace  of  the  lye  is  left,  then 
spread  in  one  layer  only  on  trays  to 
dry.  When  dry  enough  place  in  sweat- 
boxes  to  sweat,  and  when  that  process 
is  complete — i.e.,  in  about  five  or  six 
days — dip  in  boiling  water  to  which 
glycerine  has  been  added  in  the  pro- 
portion of  i  lb.  to  jo  gallons  of 
water.  The  dried  plums  should  re- 
main a  sufficient  length  of  time  in  the 
hot  bath  to  partially  cook  them;  after 
which  drain  and  place  to  dry  a  little. 
In  a  few  hours  the  fruit  will  appear 
pliable,  plump,  and  glossy,  and  ready 
foi  packing.  Silver  Prunes  (Coe's 
Golden  Drop)  are  sulphured  for 
tu  jnty  minutes  after  the  lyc-bath  to 
preserve  their  light  colour. 

—  Sulphuring.  — 

Every  one  will  have  noticed  that 
fruit  commences  to  change  colour  as 
soon  as  cut.  This  is  caused  by  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  combining 
with  the  juices  of  the  fruit  and  setting 
up  the  elements  of  decay.  Should  this 
be  allowed  to  continue  for  any  length 
of  time  it  is  obvious  that  both  the 
colour  and  flavor  of  tthe  fruit  will  be 
lost.  It  is  therefore  imperative  to  ar- 
rest this  change  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  with  that  object  cut  fruit  are  ex- 
posed to  the  fumes  of  burning  sul- 
phur for  a  period  varying  from  twenty 
minutes  to  one  hour,  the  time  depend- 
ing upon  the  amount  of  exposure 
which  the  fruit  has  been  subject  to 
after  cutting,  the  degree  of  heat  in 
evaporating,  or  the  degree  of  heat  and 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  in  sun- 
drying.  The  shorter  the  exposure  to 
the  atmosphere  and  the  greater  the 
degree  of  heat  to  be  employed  the 
shorter  will  be  the  time  to  expose  to 
the  sulphur  fumes  and  vice  versa;  also 
in  sun-drying,  if  there  is  much  mois- 
ture in  the  air  it  is  advisable  to  sul- 
phur for  a  longer  period  than  when 
the  air    is  perfectly    dry.    It  is  to  be 


noted  that  as  little  sulphur  as  pos- 
sible should  be  used,  for,  while  no 
trace  of  sulphur  is  left  in  fruit  pro- 
perly sulphured,  in  oversulphured 
fruit  a  sharper  acid  than  that  natur- 
ally possessed  by  the  fruit  can  be  de- 
tected. For  ordinary  purposes,  a 
fairly  airtight  box  or  packing-case, 
the  width  of  the  trays  and  a  little 
deeper,  might  be  used  as  a  sulphur- 
box.  Cleats  may  be  nailed  on  either 
side  upon  which  to  rest  the  trays,  and 
the  box,  with  one  end  taken  out,  set 
on  end  in  a  convenient  place.  A  pit 
should  then  be  dug  out  in  the  earth 
beneath  the  centre  of  the  box  in 
which  to  place  the  sulphur-pan.  The 
lowc-at  tray  should  be  about  5  in. 
above  the  sulphur-pan,  in  which  place 
a  few  ounces  of  fiour  of  sulphur,  and 
ignite  with  a  live  coal  or  ember;  close 
the  door,  and  leave  the  trays  of  cut 
fruit  as  long  as  necessary,  then  place 
them  in  the  sun  or  evaporator  to  dry. 
Another  method  of  sulphuring  on  a 
larger  scale  is  to  stack  the  trays  of 
cut  fruit  in  a  fairly  airtight  room 
oyer  night,  and  place  an  iron  dish  or 
pan  containing  \  lb.  of  burning  flour 
of  sulphur  in  the  centre  of  the  room; 
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leave  until  morning,  and  then  put  out 
to  dry. 

—  Trays.  — 
For  sun-drying,  trays  of  various 
sizes  are  made.  A  convenient  and  in- 
expensive tray  may  be  made  by  nail- 
ing five  pieces  of  timber,  3  ft.  in 
length  by  6  in.  in  width  and  J4  in- 
in  thickness,  to  a  framework,  the 
pices  to  serve  as  the  ends,  which 
should  be  3  ft.  4  in.  by  1  in  by  il/2  in., 
and  the  sides  3  ft.  by  1  in.  by  1  in. 
Between  such  trays,  when  stacked  up- 
on one  another,  there  will  be  a  clear 
space  of  y2  in.  on  either  side  from  end 
to  end.  allowing  free  circulation  of  air 
between  the  trays— a  great  advan- 
tage in  sulphuring  or  finishing-off 
fruit  when  almost  dry. 

—  Sweating.  — 

After  removing  from  the  trays  all 
dried  fruit  undergo  this  process, 
which  consists  simply  of  placing  in 
boxes  papered  on  the  inside,  in  bins, 
or  piling  in  quantity  on  the  floor  of 
the  curing-room,  and  stirring  fre- 
quently for  a  week  or  so.  This  is  nec- 
essary because  with  every  care  it  will 
be  found  that  while  some  pieces  are 
overdried  others  are  not  quite  dry 
enough.  The  effect  is  to  render  every 
pieces  soft  and  pliable  and  restore 
uniformity  to  the  whole. 

—  Grading.  — 

Ail  fruit  should  be  graded  before 
drying.  When  ungraded  fruit  is  put 
Dn  the  trays,  by  the  time  the  larger 
pieces  are  ready  to  take  up  the  smal- 
ler will  be  so  much  overdried  as  to 
pave  lost  largely  in  weight  and  value, 
ilso,  the  smaller  pieces  will  dry  in 
balf  the  time  of  the  larger,  and  as  the 
tray  must  be  exposed  long  enough  to 
Wty  the  largest,  grading  enables  the 
dryer  roJ  use  some  of  the  trays  twice 
is  dften  as. he  otherwise  would.  The 
fruit  should  not  only  be  graded  for 
size,  but  the  different  varieties  should 
Lie  kept  distinct,  otherwise  uniformity 
If  fruit  for  market  cannot  be  secured: 
for  instance,  some  varieties  of  peaches 
shrink  twice  as  much  as  others,  and 
hence,  if  the  same  size  when  green, 
would  be  only  half  as  large  when 
tried.  Varieties  differ  also  in  color, 
fruit  should  be  uniform  in  size  and 
tplor,  even  smaller  sizes  of  fruit  will 
bring  more  money  when  uniform  than 
■rill  all  the  sizes  if  left  ungraded. 

—  Picking.  — 

Fruit  does  not  attain  its  full  color 
tod  flavor  until  it  has  come  to  matur- 
ity. Pick  the  fruit  when  fully  ripe, 
bat  not  ripe  enough  to  become  soft. 


Care  should  be  taken  to  bruise  the 
fruit  as  little  as  possible,  as  bruised 
fruit  is  sure  to  turn  black.  Prunes 
should  be  fully  ripe,  so  that  they  will 
shake  from  the  branches  at  the  least 
touch.  They  may  then  be  gathered 
by  hand,  or  shaken  gently  from  the 
tree  into  a  sheet  placed  underneath 
to  receive  them. 

—  Packing.  — 

Boxes  of  dried  fruit,  as  a  rule,  re- 
quire to  be  faced  only.  To  do  this, 
turn  the  box  upside  down,  taking  off 
the  bottom,  and  over  the  lid,  on 
which  a  sheet  of  paper  has  been  pre- 
viously laid  (some  put  strips  round 
the  sides  as  well),  carefully  arrange 
pieces  of  pressed  or  flattened  fruit  in 
the  bottom,  which  may  be  prepared 
by  selecting  pieces  of  the  dried  fruit 
uniform  in  size,  and  running  between 
an  ordinary  clothes-wringer;  well 
fill  in  with  loose  fruit,  press  down 
tightly,  and  nail  on  the  bottom;  re- 
verse the  box  and  put  on  the  label, 
and  it  is  ready  for  market.  Large 
quantities  of  fruit  are  marketed  in 
white   cotton   bags   of  various  sizes. 

—  Shrinkage.  — 

Apricots,  green,  5^2  lb.  make  1  lb. 
dry.  Peaches,  6  lb.  make  1  lb.  dry. 
Prunes,  French,  2^4  lb.  make  1  lb. 
dry.  Prunes,  silver,  3%  lb.  make  1  lb. 
dry.  Prunes,  German,  2^4  lb.  make 
1  lb.  dry.  Pears,  7%  lb.  make  1  lb. 
dry.  Nectarines,  8  lb.  make  1  lb.  dry. 
Apples,  6  lb.  make  1  lb  dry.  This 
table  shows  the  average  shrinkage  of 
a  mixed  lot  of  fruit.  The  loss  of 
weight  is  not  so  great  with  varieties 
specially  selected  for  drying  purposes. 

—  Varieties.  — 

In  planting  fruits  for  drying  pur- 
poses it  is,  as  a  rule,  best  to  select 
those  of  a  firm  flesh  and  rich,  full 
flavor;  the  loss  of  weight  in  the  dried 
products  of  juicy,  soft  fruit  is  much 
greater  than  when  the  flesh  is  solid. 
In  peaches,  use  free  stones  for  drying 
and  clings  for  canning!  although  the 
latter  dry  well  they  give  considerable 
trouble  in  pitting.  For  the  purpose  of 
making  prunes,  select  those  kinds  of 
possessing  extra  drying  qualities, 
firmness  of  flesh,  and  which  do  not 
ferment  at  the  pit. 

—  Evaporators.  — 

These  vary  so  much  in  size,  form, 
and  material  that  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  do  more  than  explain  the  main 
principle  upon  which  they  are  all  con- 
structed. It  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
have  a  constant  and  rapid  current  of 


hot,  dry  air  to  pass  over  the  trays  of 
fruit,  carrying  away  with  it  the  mois- 
ture given  off  by  the  fruit.  This  is 
generally  secured  by  having  the  fur- 
nace at  the  bottom,  and  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  furnace  an  opening  which 
can  be  closed  at  will,  to  let  in  the  cold 
air,  which,  heated  by  the  furnace  and 
equalised  in  the  air-chamber  above, 
then  passes  over  and  around  the  trays 
of  fruit  and  away  through  an  opening 
at  the  top  charged  with  the  moisture 
given  off  by  the  frpit. 

Evaporators  of  various  makes  can 
be  ordered  from  any  hardware  mer- 
chant, or  a  home-made  evaporator 
could  be  easily  constructed  by  observ- 
ing the  essential  principals  herein 
briefly  explained. 

In  drying  the  fruit  in  the  evapora- 
tor, commence  with  a  heat  240  deg. 
Fahr.  for  about  twenty  minutes  and, 
gradually  decrease.  It  will  often  be 
found  necessary  to  change  the  trays 
occasionally,  those  at  the  top  being 
placed  at  the  bottom,  and  those  from 
the  bottom  on  the  top;  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  overdry  the  fruit;  when 
taken  out  the  fruit  should  be  slightly 
pliable. 

. — Storing  Fruit. 

Late  apples  and  pears  require  to  be 
gathered  carefully  and  placed  in  a 
scrupulously  clean  storeroom,  cool 
and  dry,  each  variety  sorted  by  itself. 
The  real  object  in  storing  is  to  arrest 
the  ripening  process.  This  is  best  at- 
tained by  closely  observing  the  es- 
sential conditions  requisite,  which  are: 
a  total  exclusion  from  light,  a  uni- 
■  form  low  temperature,  which  should 
be  maintained,  if  possible,  without 
variation.  While  provision  should  be 
made  for  ventilation,  the  air  in  the 
storeroom  should  be  still,  so  that  no 
current  should  pass  over  the  fruit  and 
dry  the  juices  out.  A  free  current  of 
air  passing  over  the  fruit  in  a  store- 
room does  one  of  two  things:  it 
either  dries  the  juices  of  the  fruit  out, 
or,  if  the  entering  current  is  warmer 
than  the  surface  of  the  fruit,  deposits 
moisture  upon  the  cooler  surface  of 
the  fruit,  and  thus  sets  up  decay. 

 ♦  

Disordered  digestion  in  adults  is 
often  the  outcome  of  being  compelled 
or  allowed  to  eat  rich  food  in  child- 
hood. 

Physicians  are  advocating  the  use 
of  pure  olive  oil  for  weak  lungs.  It 
bids  fair  to  take  the  place  of  cod 
liver  oil,  and  it  is  thought  by  many 
pleasanter  to  take. 


The  Effect  of  Grass  on 
Trees. 


In  the  Thirteenth  Report  of  the 
Woburn  Experimental  Fruit  Farm, 
I9II,  the  Duke,  of  Bedford  and  Mr. 
Spencer  U.  Pickering  again  draw 
attention  to  the  extent  of  the 
damage  done  to  young  fruit  trees 
by  grass,  and  an  account  is  given 
of  experimental  work  that  has 
been  carried  out  since  then,*  to 
test  further  the  effect  of  the^rass 
and  to  try  to  obtain,  a  satisfac- 
tory explanation  of  its  action. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  ex- 
tent of  the  effect  depends  on  tiie 
rate  at  which  grass  spreads 
over  the  area  cieared  when  the 
tree  is  planted,  but  in  all  the  ex- 
periments extending  over  sixteen 
years,  and  carried,  out  at  several 
centres,  tUere  was  only  one  case 
111  which  tfie  deleterious  action  of 
tne  grass  was  not  marked,  In  the 
majority  of  cases  it  was  consider- 
able, and  in  many  it  caused  the 
deatn  qL  the  tree,  in  none(  of  the 
experiments  has  any  recovery  from 
tne  ellect  been  noticed,  except  in 
cases  where  the  roots  have  extend- 
ed beyond  the  grassed,  area  into 
cultivated  ground.  Ten  years'  re- 
cords of  the  trials  at  Ridginont 
show  that  the  value  of  the  fruit 
obtained  from  dwarf  appfe-trees 
grown  in  grass  was  only  7  per 
cent,  of  that  obtained  from  trees 
grown  in  cultivated  ground  exact- 
ly similar  in  all  otUer  respects. 
It  is,  however,  pointed  out  that 
the  majority  of  the  trials  were  so 
planned  that  the  effect  of  the  grass 
would  be  exercised  -to  a  maximum 
extent — the  trees  were  young,  and 
the  grass  did  not  spread  gradual- 
ly over  the  ground,  but  seed  was 
sown  (or  turf  replaced)  immediate- 
ly after  the  tree  had  been  planted. 
Where  the  grassing  over  proceeds 
gradually,  the  trees  apparently 
accommodate  themselves  to  the 
altering  conditions,  and  suffer 
much  less  than  when  the  grass  is 
actually    sown    over    their  roots. 
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The  fact)  that  a  tree  has  become 
wefl  established  in  the  ground  be- 
fore the  land  is  .grassed  does  not, 
however,  prevent  it  suffering. , 


Standards  on  the  free  stock  and 
dwarfs  on  the  paradise  were  al- 
most equally  affected,  though 
some  varieties  of  apple  were  less 
affecred  than  others,  owing,  doubt- 
less, to  their  vigour  of  growth. 
Pears,  plums,  and  cherries  were 
also  affected,  though  in  the  case 
of  these  trees  the  standards  suf- 
fered  less  than  the  dwarfs. 

One  of  the  most  stiking  facts 
is  that  the  action  became  notice- 
able as  soon  as  any  of  the  roots 
of  the  tree  had  entered  a  grassed 
area,  no  matter  how  small  was 
the  proportion  of  such  roots  to 
the  whote  root  system  of  the  tree. 

It  is  suggested  that  in  some 
soils,  where  the  effect  produced  is 
not  great,  grass  might  be  advan- 
tageous from  a  commercial  point 
of  view,  for  the  check  given  to 
growth  tends  to  increase  the 
cropping,  and  grass  affects  the 
colouring  matter  of  all  parts  of 
the  tree,  generafly  resulting  in  a 
high  colouring  of  the  fruit. 

Forest  trees  appeared  to  be  af- 
fected by  grass  in  the  same  way 
as  fruit  trees  when  grass  was 
sown  immediately  after  planting, 
though  in  the  case  of  conofers  on 
a  light  soil  the  effect  was  much 
less  than  with  other  trees,  and 
some     recovery      gradually  took 

place. 

Explanation  of  the  Effect.— The 
most  commonly  accepted  explana- 
tion is  that  the  tree  roots  suffer 
from  the  competition  of  the  strong 
and  widely  searching  grass  roots, 
in  obtaining  moisture  and  plant 
food,  particularly  the  former.  The 
writers  of  the  report  are,  how- 
ever, unable  to  accept  this  solu- 
tion, and  give  full/  accounts  of  ex- 
periments designed  to  test  it. 

Their  findings  and  arguments 
may  be  summarised  as  follows  ' — 


ALBERT  O.  PIKE, 
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1.  The  effect  of  grass  is  pro' 
nouncedi  in  wet  seasons  as  well  as 
in  dry  ones. 

2.  Trees  which  are  affected  show 
none  of  the  characteristic  signs  of 
suffering  from  drought  ;  and,  in 
fact,  in  a  time  of  drought  the 
grass  shows  the  effect  much  sooner 
than  the  trees. 

3.  The  difference  between  the 
foliage  of  trees  grown  on  culti- 
vated soils'  and  that  of  those 
grown  on  grass  is  most  marked 
in  autumn  and  spring,  when  there 
is  plenty  of  1  moisture  in  the,  soil. 

4.  Determinations  of  the  water 
content  of  soils,  in  which  trees 
were  suffering  from  the  effect  of 
grass,  did  not  show  lack  of  mois- 
ture as  compared  with  cultivated 
soils  ;  in  fact,  rather  the  reverse. 

5.  Affected  trees  artificially 
watered  still  continued  to  show 
the  ellect  of  1  the  grass,  even  when 
the  grass  roots  were  prevented 
from  coming  into  contact  with 
those  of  the  tree. 

6.  Extra,  manuring  to  affected 
trees  did  not  do  away  with  the 
effect  of  grass,  which  also  was  just 
as  marked  when  the  crop  was 
grazed  by  goats  as  when  mown 
and  left  on  the  surface,  as  was 
ordinarily  done. 

The  effect  of  aeration  of  the  soil 
was  also  insufficient  to  account 
for  the  better  thriving  of  the  trees 
grown  on  cultivated  soil,  and  in 
the  same  way  there  was  no 
evidence  to  suggest  an  alteration 
in  the  physical  condition  of  the 
soil  or  a  change  in  the  character 
of  the  soil  bacteria  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  effect. 

Partly  as  a  result  of  experi- 
ments designed  to  test  the  point 
directly,  and  partly  as  the  result 
of  eluminatingi  all  other  possible 
explanations,  the  authors  conclude 
that  in  the  growth  of  the  grass 
a  substance  toxic  to  the  root  of 
trees  is  formed.  This  substance 
however  easily  oxidises,  and  if  the 
grass  is  killed,  or  removed,  the 
trees  soon(  recover  from  its  effert. 

—  Deep  Planting  of  Forest  Trees 
on  Sandy   Soils.  — 

A  recent  German  agricultural 
publication  reports  that  the 
drought  of  19 11  caused  heavy 
losses  in  forest  plantations  in 
Germany,  and  to  guard  against 
similar  losses  in  future  deeper 
planting,  especially  in  light,  dry 
soils,  is  advocated.  The  resulting 
formation  of  tap  roots  will,  it  is 
clalimed,  ensure  the  success  of 
plantations  of  pine  on  isandy  <soil9, 
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>ak  on  drv  sandy  loams,  and 
>eech  on  calcaceous  as  well  as  on 
andv  snils. 

With,  regatd  to  the  depth,  voung 
ilants,  it  is  stated,  might  be 
ilanted  so  that  they  scarcely  ap- 
►eac  above  the  surface,  while 
irger  ones  might  be  covered  to 
bout  half-wav  up  the  stem. 


Fruit  Notes. 

Those  who  intend  planning  new 
irieties  should  ord«r  at  once.  Don't 
>lay  till  planting  lime.  If  large 
lantities  are  required,  it  is  good 
>licy  to  order  several  months 
lead.  It  is  a  shock  to  wait  nil  the 
,st  moment  and  find  all  :he  best 
irieties  snapped  up. 

Summer  pruning,  which  was  not 
me  during  the  months  of  Tanuary 
id  February,  ,may  still  be  carried 
it  during  early  March.  The  'object 
;  summer  pruning  is  'to  induce 
Ditfnlness.  This  work  of  nruning 
hile  the  tree  is  growing  should  not 
i  performed    until  after  midsummer. 

done  early  in  summer  a  slight  tem- 
>rarv  check  is  given  and  rapid 
'owth  again  takes  place.  Early  sum- 
pr  pruning  is  only  done  to  adm  t 
I  and  sunlight  into  the  centre  of 
w  tree.  This  helps  fruit  to  ripen 
licklv.  By  cutting  back  or  cutting 
F  laterals  in  midsummer  we  induce 

fruitful  habit.  When  a  leader  is 
owded  with  laterals  it  is  a  good 
Ian  to  remove  some  and  shorten  back 
hers.  Tf  three  of  four  shoots  are 
smiting  for  supremacy  as  leaders,  all 
it  one  (and  that  one  in  "he  best 
>srt)iont  should  be  removed.  Barren 
loots  should  be  cut  back  to  'iduce 
growth  of  fruSt  spurs.  Anv  laterals 
•  twigs  which  have  cast  their  fruit 
ids  (and  thi=  is  often  done)  phould 
>  cut  well  back  early  in  summer. 


Drying  Currants. 

When  the  fruit  is  ripe  do  not  pick 
inches  that  are  not  black  all  over  • 
ilf-err'-en  fruit  drw»s  a  red  eolour  and 
worthless  on  the  market.     rn  pood 
eather   currants   will    drv     in  three 
Ijys.    Do  not  over-dry.    After  remov- 
the  fnrfl'.  from  bunches  Cand  the 
11  grower  does  this  by  handl  rub 
rough  a  winnower  s»  •>•<■,  ,md  finish 
e  by  hand.    After  cleaning  thus, 
the  currants  in  boxes    to  sweat. 
0  fruit  that  is  too  drv  will  take  up 
loisture    from  the     others,  thus  an 
ren     sample    is     secured.     A  simple 
ethod  of  testing  the  dryness  of  fruit 
as  follows':— Take  up  a  handful  of 
irrants.  snueeze  tighflv  in    the  l>-nd. 

all  the  fruit,  while  feelm^  moist, 
►lis  anart  upon  the  ham'  1  "inc  onen- 
1,  H  1*  iust  right  ;  but  if  the  I  andful 
mains  bunched  it  must  be  dried 
rther  —  P.  J.  Curnow,  Wirraharra. 


Vegetable  Garden. 


Notes  for  March. 


Most  of  the  summer  vegetables  are 
passing  their  best  now,  'jut  later 
sown  beds  should  continue  to  yield 
for  some  weeks  yet. 

In  the  tall  growing  varieties  of 
tomatoes  the  plants  develope  long 
bare  stems  as  the  season  progresses. 
If  these  stems  are  pegged  down  and 
well  covered  with  earth,  it  -"ill  be 
found  that  they  will  root  at  the 
joints  and  the  time  of  bearing  con- 
siderably   prolonged  in  conseq  jence. 

Melons,  Cueumbers,  Trombone,  and 
Marrows  still  require  plenty  of  water 
and  liquid  manure  twice  a  week  will 
be  found  to  well  repay  the  tiouble 
entailed  in  giving  it.  Later  ■  -  wings 
of  French  beans  promise  extra  good 
yields.  This  crop  depends  largely  on 
the  attention  bestowed  on  it.  Water, 
manure,  mulch  and  plenty  of  hoeing  is 
the  standard  prescription  for  this 
vegetable. 

Preparations  for  the  spring-  crop  of 
vegetables  will  have  to  be  cmMnued 
during  this  month.  Reed  sown  and 
seedlings  planted  out.  Where  water 
can  be  suoplied,  if  necessary,  seed- 
lings of  all  descriptions  may  be  safely 
put  out. 

The  thorough  preparation  of  the 
ground  on  which  crops  are  to  be 
grown,  is  a  subject  upon  vhich  too 
much  stress  cannot  *be  laid.  Tf 
trenching  is  considered  too  much  of 
an  undertaking  then  the  around  must 
be  verv  deenly  dug  with  thr*  lona-e«t 
nroncred  fork  which  can  be  procured, 
flood  deen  digging  is  profitable  in 
many  wavs  for  it  saves  man  ire  and 
it  ensures  good  crops.  Cabbage. 
Cauliflower.  Bn'PSel  t', „•  ntir]  aV] 
of  this  fam'ilv  shr»'i)d  now  V>e  making 
good  headway.  Where  seeds  were  sown 
early,  they  will  want  attention  in 
the  matter  of  watering  and  in  having 
the  ground  kept  constantly  moved. 

Turnins.  Parrots,  Parsnios'.  Teek, 
red  and  white  Beet,  etc.  miv  be  sown 
freely,  on  well  prenared  beds.  Soil 
of  a  loose  texture  is  particularly  im- 
portant for  all  rooft  veoetables  if  good 
results  a  re  ovnecfed.  Peas  «md  P>eans 
should  be  largely  sown  this  month 
and  the  hoe  keot  ^oii"  bet'\ ■<!  m  the 
rows  when  the  seedlings  are  <:y>. 

Celery  plants  should  be  planted  out 
into  row,  and  rr-lcrv  <-/<"!  m>v  "lso 
be  sown  for  successive  crons.  Oelerv 
is  a  very  oopulai  winter  v  3  ratable 
and  it  would  be  much  more  grown,  if 
it  were  thoroughly  understood.  A 
bed  of  celery  should  be  in  every  gar 
den.  and  it  is  certainly  verv  e?.r,v  to 
nrodnce.  Tt  is  valuable  as  a  ='.lad.  a 
boiled  vegetable,  and  for  ^a-vorlu'r 
soups  :  it  is  also  a  rennterl  "->H*wf>r  of 
rheumatic  pains    and  affections.  Tt 


ia  best  to  sow  the  seeds  in  boxes  or 
seed  pans,  covering  them  with  glass 
to  induce  quick  germination.  The 
soil  should  be  very  fine  and  friable. 
When  the  young  plants  are  from  l\ 
to  2  inches  high,  they  should  be 
planted  out  in  boxes  or  in  sheltered 
beds  ;  and  as  they  grow  and  become 
stronger,  they  should  be  planted  out 
in  their  place  in  the  garden.  Rich, 
cool,  and  moist  pulverized  soil,  well 
worked,  and  kept  free  from  weeds, 
and  careful  attention,  are  all  the  re- 
quirements of  the  celery  bed.  The 
celery  plants  are  generally  p'  anted 
out  in  trenches  ;  and  as  they  grow, 
earth  is  heaped  up  around  the  plant 
so  as  to  thoroughly  blanch  the  stems. 
An  American  method  of  blanch  rg  is 
to  place  a  board  on  each  side  of  the 
rows  of  celery  plantis,  and  secure 
them  closely  in  position,  so  that  as 
much  light  as  possible  is  excluded.  It 
is  claimed  for  this  method  that  it  is 
a  far  cleaner  way  than  the  earth 
blanching  ;  but  the  la  titer  system 
produces  a  better  quality  of  celery. 
There  is  a  variety  known  as  self- 
blanching,  being  naturally  of  a 
whit  sh  growth.  It  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  varieties  which  are 
blanched  by  forcing,  but  it  is  very 
useful  for  soups  and  for  flavoring. 

T.  W.  INGHAM, 

Manufacturer  of  Plaster  and  Cemenl 
Ornaments.  Fibrous  Ceilings.  Cornioea 
and  Arches  a  Specialty. 

His  Workmanship  in  the  principal 
Villas  around  Adelaide  and  in  the 
Country  To'/mships.  has  piven  him  a 
reputatior  for  the  most  up-to-date 
Artistic  Work  or  Fibrous  Ceilings. 

They  are  non-conductors  of  heat, 
cold,  sound,  dust,  and  fireproof,  and 
give  deep  relief  and  under-cut.  there- 
fore stand  out  well  with  straight  and 
sharp  harresses.  50  designs  to  select 
from.  Estimates  Given. 


WORKSHOP  AND  SHOWROOMS- 
VTCTORIA  PLACE,  at  Back  of  Govt. 
Offices.  Adelaide. 


KALGOORLIE  -  HOTEL, 

HINDLEY  STREET. 


CHARLES  HONES,  Proprietor 
(Late  of  Theatre  Royal  Hotel). 

Good    accommodation    for  Country 
visitors.    Tariff,  25/-  per  week  ;  4/6 
per  day. 
B«4s,  1/6  per  sight.   Metis  1/. 
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How  They   Grow   Cauliflower  and 
Cabbage   in  N.S.W. 


(Continued  from  /ast  issue.) 


The  largest  cabbage-producing 
district  in  this  State  is  undoubt- 
edly Burrawang,  situated  about  9 
miles  east  from  Moss  Vale,  and  in 
the  surrounding  localities,  includ- 
ing Wilde's  Meadow,  Myra  Vale, 
etc.,  and  extending  to  Robertson 
and  Kangaloon.  About  300  tons 
are  consigned  from  Moss  Vale  sta- 
tion every  month  during  the  sea- 
son, and  large  quantities  are  also 
sent  out  of  this  district  from 
Bowral. 

Large  areas  are  also  ^grown  in 
the  suburban  gardens,  a"§'  well  as 
at  Gosford  and  in  the  Maitland 
district. 

This  crop  can  be  grown  in 
practically  every  district  in  the 
State.  Nearly  any  soil  will  grow 
cabbage  successfully  if  sufficient 
manure  and  decaying  vegetable 
matter  are  added  to  keep  it  in 
good  physical  and  chemical  condi- 
tion. 

As  a  rule,  in  the  Burrawang  dis- 
trict, the  rich  volcanic  soils  are 
chiefly  used  for  the  winter  crop, 
and  the  lower  land  for  the  summer 
crop. 

This  vegetable  has,  perhaps,  a 
wider  range  than  any  other,  being 
more  or  less  successfully  grown  in 
the  hot  interior,  and  on  the  cool 
tablelands.  It  is  essentially  a  cool 
climate  plant,  and  when  grown  in 
the  hot  districts  must  be  planted 
so  as  to  mature,  before  the  heat  of 
summer.  ■ 

—  Raising  Plants.  — 

In  some  portions  of  the  State, 
and  chiefly  during  the  winter 
months,  cabbage  plants  are  raised 
from  seed  in  hot-beds,  and  gradu- 
ally hardened  off  before  planting. 

As  with  cauliflowers,  the  seed 
should  be  sown  six  weeks  before 
the  plants  are  required  in  warm 
weather  ;  but  during  the  cooler 
part  of  the  year  two  months 
should  be  allowed. 

—  Distance  of  Planting.  — 

The  distance  varies  according,  to 
the  variety  used.  For  the  smaller 
varieties,  such  as  St.  John's  Day, 

2  feet  6  inches  by  2  feet  is  suffi-i 
cient,  and  for  larger  sorts,  as 
Savoy  and  Succession,  3  feet  by  2 
feet.  If  the  soil  is  of  poor*  quali- 
ty the  plants  should  .be  given 
more  room,  and  should  be  planted 

3  feet  by  3  feet.    When  planted  at 


this  distance  on  fich  soils,  the  ten- 
dency is  for  the  plants  to  become 
too  large. 

—  Harvesting.  — 

The  time  to  harvest  is  when  the 
heart  is  fully  developed,  and  does 
not  yield  to  pressure  from  the 
hand. 

Cabbages  being  planted  closer 
than  cauliflowers,  the  yield  is, 
consequently,  larger  in  number  of 
heads,  and  a  yield  of  from  500 
to  600  dozen  can  be  expected  in 
average  vears.  The  average;  price 
is  about  2/-  per  dozen. 

1  —  Varieties.  — 
Succession  (Henderson's).  —  This 
is  a  verv  popular,  variety,  and  the 
one  most  largely  grown.  It  is 
fairlv  early,,  has  large  flat  heads, 
closely  packed,  carries  well,  and  is 
a  favourite  on  the  market.  It 
stands  the  heat  of  summer  fairly 
well,  and  does  not  run  to  seed 
quickly.  The  best  all-round  variety 
grown. 

St.  John's  Day. — This  is  one  of 
the  best  for  hot  climates.  It  is 
verv  early,  and  produces  a  firm 
heart.     A  small  cabbage. 

Improved  St.  John's  Day. — This 
is  the  best  of  summer  cabbages, 
and  altogether  distinct  from  the 
small  St.  John's  Day,  being  some- 
what later  and  larger. 

Savoy. — This  is  a  very  crinkled 
type  of  cabbage,  having  a  very 
dark  green  colour  and  a  distinct 
flavour.  It  is  especially  suitable 
for  the  cooler  portions  of  the 
State,  being  planted  in  February 
so  as  to  mature  during  autumn 
and  winter,  the  flavour  being  con- 
sidered best  after  exposure  to 
frost. 

London  Market. — This  is  a  good 
main  crop  variety  for  autumn 
planting. 

Early  Jersey  Wakefield.  —  An 
early  sort,  and  largely  grown  in 
small  gardens.  It  has  a  very 
pointed  heart,  and  should  be  cut 
as  soon  as  ready  for  use,  other- 
wise it  will  run  to  seed. 

—  Pickling  Cabbage.  — 

The  cultivation  of  this  class  of 
cabbage  is  identical  with  that  for 
the  other  varieties.  Most  of  these 
are  red  in  colour. 


FUNGUS  DISEASES. 

—  Black  Rot  of  Cabbage.  — 

(Pseudomonas    campestris  (Pam- 
mel),  Edw.  Smith). 

This  disease  also  attacks  cauli- 
flowers and  other  members  of  the 
cruciferous  family. 

Infection  takes  place  through 
wounds,  or  through  the  pores  on 
the  edges  of  the  leaves.  The  area 
affected  becomes  dry.  If  the  stem 
of  a  leaf  or  a  stalk  of  a  diseased 
plant  be  cut  across,  a  brown  or 
black  ring  will  be  plainly  seen, 
this  being  the  best  means  of  iden- 
tifving  the  disease. 

It  is  only  in  very  moist  sea- 
sons, and  when  the  weather  is 
warm,  that  the  disease  develops 
into  an  epidemic,  and  causes  the 
destruction  of  the  bulk  of  the  crop. 
In  ordinarv  seasons  plants  affect- 
ed within  a  month  after  trans- 
planting may  live  to  produce 
heads,  and  good  yields  may  be 
obtained  from  a  field  where  al- 
most everv  plant  is  affected.  The 
rapidity  of  the  progression  alnd  ul- 
timate damage  to  the  crop  de- 
pend almost  solely  on  weather 
conditions. 

Where  plants  are  diseased  and 
ready  for  harvest,  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  harvesting  them,  as 
they  do  not  keep. 

Unfortunately  there  is  no  ,  certain 
method  of  controlling  the  fungus, 
the  only  method  being  that  of 
prevention. 

It  has  now  been  proved  that 
the  fungus  causing  this  disease 
lives  on  seed  for  a  considerable 
period,  and  may  easily  be  trans- 
ferred by  this  medium  to  clean 
areas.  It  is  therefore  advisable 
to  dip  the  seed  in  a  1-320  solu- 
tion of  formalin  for  20  minutes 
just  prior  to  sowing.  This  treat- 
ment does  not  interfere  with  the 
germination. 

Manure  that  has  come  from  ani- 
mals that  have  eaten  diseased 
plants  should  not  be  used  in  seed- 
beds, or  upon  the  field  where  the 
crop  is  to  be  grown. 

A  rotation  of  crops  should  be 
practised,  so  that  no  crop  of  the 
same  family  is  grown  on  the  same 
land  more  than  once  in  three 
years. 

—  Club  Root.  — 

(Plasmodiophora  brassicoe). 

This  disease  is  known  under 
many  names,  the  chief    of  which 
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re  "  Club-root,"  "  Finder  and 
oes  "  and  "  Club-foot." 

The  affected  plants  have  a  wilt- 
i  appearance  during  the  day,  but 
:cover  at  night.  The  diseased 
lants  seldom  stow  to  maturity. 

The  disease  is  found  to  be 
orst  on  clav  soils  that  are  defi- 
ent  in  lime.  The  presence  of 
arrel  indicates  a  soil  in  which 
le  disease  is  likely  to  develop 
Lpidly.  It  m,ght  also  be  men- 
oned  that  acid  manures,  such  as 
iperphosphate,  encourage  the  dis- 
ise. 

The    cause    is    a    slime  fungus, 
id  the  disease  is  described  fullv 
the  Agricultural  Gazette  (vol. 
,  page  from  which  the  fol- 

wing  has  been  extracted  : — 

When  a  section  of  an  infected 
lot  is  examined  under  the  micro- 
ope,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
rger  cells  are  filled  with  a  slimv 
bstance.  These,  are  infested  with 
e  slime  mould,  and,  on  account 
the  presence  of  this  parasite,  the 
lis  undergo  remarkable  enlarge- 
ent,  and  an  influence  is  tom- 
unicated  to  the  outer  neighbour- 
e  cells,  so  that  the  roots  be- 
me  much  swollen  and  distorted, 
lis  fung-us  obtains  entrance  to 
e  cells  of  the  growing  root,  and 
ere  robs  the  infested  tissue  of 
I  vital  fluids,  and,  gathering  new 
rces  in  itself,  fills  the  cells  with 
I  own  substances.  This  semi- 
lid  material  then  begins  the  pro- 
ss  of  spore  formation,  which  re- 
ilts  in  the  production  of  millions 
minute  bodies,  each  of  which  is 
pable  of  a  new  growth,  when 
inditions  are  favourable.  Bv  the 
scav  of  the  roots,  which  t;ikes 
ace  rapidly,  and  with  much  of- 
Bsive  odour,  the  spores  are  set 
ee  in  the  soil.  These  snores  there 
xminate  bv  producing  roving 
(dies  capable  of  penetrating,  or 
ane  absorbed  bv  the  thin  walls 
!  the  hair  and  other  superficial 
'Us  of  the  ro0t.  The  ;oil  be- 
»mes  diseased  in  the  sense  that 
te  germs  formed  in  the  swellings, 
id  other  distortions  of  the  rots, 
«  set  free,  and  the  earth  holds 
lem  for  an  indefinite  length  of 
me 

Precautions  and  Treatment.  — 

From  a  consideration  of  the  na- 
:re  of  the  Club-root  fungus,  and 

knowledge  of  the  different  kinds 
plants  infested  bv  it,  there 
iv  be  some  suggestions  gathered 
to  preventive  measures.  When 

is  understood  that  the  "  Club- 
tOt,"  and  all  the  injurv    to  the 

->p  accompanying  it  are  due  to 
I  internal  subterranean  parasite, 


it  becomes  evident  that  no  treat- 
ment to  which  the  infested  plant 
mav  be  subjected  can  give  promise 
of  a  cure.  Preventive  measures 
must  be  relied  upon,  and,  in  the 
first  place,  all  the  refuse  of  a  cab- 
bage, turnip,  or  other  infested  crop 
should  be  removed  from  the  soil 
and  burned.     In  view  of   t  -  •  1 

that  the  soil  mav  become  more  or 
or  less  impregnated  with  the 
germs  during  the  growth  of  a  crop 
susceptible  to  the  disease,  it  is 
evident  that  a  wise  precaution 
consists  in  a  judicious  rotation  of 
crops.  Just  what  that  rotation 
should  be  is  a  question  for  each 
grower  to  decide  for  himself,  but, 
for  the  best  results,  cabbages  or 
anv  allied  crop  should  not  be 
upon  the  soil  ofteiier  than  onoe  in 
three  vears. 

It  is  possible  to  <*et  relief  bv 
the  use  of  lime,  and,  bv  its  con- 
stant use,  at  the  rate  of  75 
bushels  (2  tons)  or  so  per  acre 
each  vear,  cabbages  have  been 
grown  at  frequent  intervals— al- 
most yearly,  upon  the  same  soil. 
It  is  likely  that  a  soil  naturally 
abounding  in  lime  mav  be  the  best 
for  cruciferous  crops  so  far  as 
"  Club-root  "  is  concerned. 

INSECT  PESTS. 
—  The    Diamond-backed  Cabbage 
Moth  — 

fPlutella  cruciferarum,  Zeller). 
Walter  W.  Froggatt,  F.L.S.,  Gov- 
ernment Entomologist. 

Under  the  name  of  "  cabbage 
grub  "  or  "  cabbage  worm,"  the 
caterpillar  of  this  little  moth, 
once  a  European  turnip  pest,  but 
now  world-wide  in  its  range,  is 
well  known  to  Australian  cabbage 
growers,  and  also  to  the  cabbage 
consumer  when  he  finds  the  little 
preen  worms  among-  the  leaves  of 
this  useful  vegetable.  It  has  been 
known  from  a  very  early  date 
amonp-  the  English  farmers,  where 
it  is  more  a  turnip  pest  ;  but  it 
attacks  both  turnips  and  cab- 
bages when  grown  under  the  same 
conditions. 

It  was  probably  introduced  into 
Australia  from  England,  though  it 
mav  have  come  Via  Mauritius, 
where  it  was  a  well  known  pest, 
and  with  which  island  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  direct  trade  in  early 
davs.  It  was  identified  )v  Mr. 
Mevrick  from  descriptions  furnish- 
ed in  T'88.vbv  the  late  Sir  William 
Macleay,  who  stated,  that  it  was 
common  in  parts  of  Australia,  and 
had  been  for  some  years  previous- 
art  icularly  about  Adelaide.  It 
feeds  upon  all  kinds  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  family  Cruciferoe, 
such  as  the  turnip,  cabbage,  cauli- 
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flower,  mustard,  cress  and  char- 
lock and  a  number  of  similar 
weeds  often  found  about  neglected 
gardens. 


I  RECOMMEND 

CLEMENTS 

Here  is  the  opinion  of  a.  well- 
known  Melbourne  business  man, 
one  who  works  with  his  brain  and 
always  taxes  his  mental  energies. 
He  is  a  publisher  of  note  and  his 
opinion  upon  this  great  medicine 
is  worth  reading  by  all  men  and 
women. 


Mr.  A.  F.  Lake  is  senior 
member  of  the  firm  of  Lake 
&  Sons,  Printers  and  Litho- 
graphers, of  289  Little  Lons- 
dale Street,  Melbourne,  and 
publishers  of  Opera  House 
programmes,  the  "Hotel  and 
Tourist  Guide  Book"  for  the 
Victorian  Government,  and 
the  well-known  journal  "Pub- 
lic Opinion."  Mr.  Lake 
writes : — 

289  Little  Lonsdale  Street, 
Melb.  22/1/11. 

Clements  Tonic  Ltd. 

"  Some  little  time  ago  I 
was  greatly  run  down  from 
over-work,  suffering  with  se- 
vere neuralgic  pains.  After  I 
taking  a  couple  of  bottles  of 
Clements  Tonic,  I  found  to 
my  intense  relief  that  I  was 
completely  restored  to  health. 
I  confidently  recommend 
Clements  Tonic  to  any  suf- 
ferer. 

(Signed)  A.  C.  LAKE. 
Witness:  A.  S.  Watson.  J.P. 

If  you  have  rheumatic,  neuralgic, 
or  sciatic  pains  caused  by  sluggish 
liver  or  weakened  digestive  pro- 
cesses, or  if  you  have  neuralgic 
sick  headache,  get  this  medicine. 
It  will  soon  relieve  you,  not  for  a 
day  or  a  week,  but  for  years.  In 
cases  of  Poor  Blood,  Low  Spirits, 
Anaem'a,  Biliousness,  Constipa- 
tion, or  Indigestion  it  is  unequalled. 
All  chemists  and  stores  sell  it. 
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.^W.  HACKETT 

AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS. 

Dwarf  Essex  Rape  for  Green  Feed. 
Mustard  Seed.       Chou  Moellier 
Thousand-Headed  Kale. 
Cattle  Cabbage.    Vetches  or  Tares. 
Rye.    Seed  Wheat.    Seed  Oats. 
Seed  Barley.     Fodder  Grassses. 
Lucerne. 

CHOU  MOELLIER. 

Novelties  in  Flower  Seeds. 

Petunia,  dwart,  large-flowering,  "  fringed,"  Is.  6d.  packet. 

Petunia,  dwarf,  large -flowering,  "  Superbissima,"  Is.  6d.  packet 
Cyclamen  Rokoko,  double  "  Gloria,"    pkt.  Lobelia,  hybrida,  "  Sapphire,"  Is.  pkt. 

Antirrhinium,  large-flowering, "  Venus,"  lovely  pink,  set  off  by  a  pure  white  throat,  9d  pkt 

Dianthus,  Heddewigi,  double  yellow,  Is.  pkt. 
Primula  Malacoides  alba,  Is.  pkt.         Pentstemon,  pure  white,  Is,  pkt. 

Cineraria,  in  2s  6d  and  Is  pkts 

Calceolaria,  in  2s  6d  and  Is  pkts 
Cyclamen,  several  sorts,  2s  6d,  2s,  Is  and  6d 
Double  Stocks.  Sweet  Peas.  Mimulus. 
Anemones  and  Ranunculus  Seed.  Petunias. 
Phlox  Drummondi.  Polyanthus  Primroses. 
Anemone  and  Ranunculus  Roots. 
Nemesia,         Linaria.  Calceolaria. 

jp^^l^  jg^*y  Exhibition,  2s.  per 

packet. 

Scotch  Show  and  Fancy,  2s.  6d.  packet. 
Also  Pansy  in  3d.  and  6d  packets. 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

Seedsmen*  T2T3   Rundle  Street 
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Raisin  Drying. 

The  best  grapes  for  raisins  are  Mus- 
catels, but  Raisin  des  Dames  and  Mad- 
dresfield  Court,  Black  Muscats  and 
Malagas  make  good  raisins  for  home 
use.  The  grapes  should  on  no  ac- 
count be  cut  until  perfectly  ripe.  If 
possible,  they  should  hang  until  the 
ripest  on  the  bunches  begin  to  dry. 
In  the  cooler  districts  it  is  better  not 
to  make  raisins  at  all,  for  the  grapes 
are  usually  too  deficient  in  sugar  to 
make  a  first-class  raisin.  The  appear- 
ance may  be  alright,  but  the  quality 
is  not  so  good  as  those  made  in  the 
hotter  districts. 

For  table  raisins  or  "layers"  the 
finest  bunches  only  should  be  taken, 
md  all  defective  and  small  grapes 
should  be  cut  off  with  pointed  scis- 
sors, the  bunch  being  held  by  the 
stalk,  so  that  the  bloom  will  not  be 
rubbed  off.  The  bunches  should  be 
laid  carefully  on  the  trays  with  the 
best  side  up.  The  trays  should  have 
:leats  to  keep  the  tray  two  inches  off 
the  ground.  This  will  facilitate  the 
drying.  In  hot  weather  the  raisins 
may  dry  in  about  seven  days,  but  it 
is  advisabre  to  take  longer,  say,  12 
days.  When  they  the  about  three- 
quarters  dry,  or  say,  in  seven  or 
eight  days — these  figures  are  only  ap- 
proximate, as  all  depends  on  locality 
and  weather — they  are  carefully  turn- 
ed by  placing  an  empty  tray  on  top. 
and  deftly  turning  both  over,  leaving 
the  fruit  on  the  tray,  and  the  old 
one  empty  for  turning  the  next.  They 
must  not  be  allowed  to  become  too 
dry.  When  ready,  they  the  packed 
tray  above  tray  to  await  sorting.  This 
should  be  done  early  in  the  morning. 


when  the  stems  arc  slightly  moist  and 
flexible.  Some  berries  will  be  found 
too  dry,  and  some  hardly  dry  enough, 
and  to  equalise  them  they  are  placed 
in  boxes  slightly  larger  than  the  tray, 
and  about  18  inches  deep.  These  are 
called  sweat  boxes.  Stout,  glazed 
Manilla  or  brown  paper  is  placed  at 
the  bottom,  and  at  intervals,  as  the 
layers  of  raisins  are  filled  in.  to  pre- 
vent the  tangling  of  the  stems  and 
the  breaking  of  the  bunches.  As  they 
are  being  put  in  the  sweat  boxes  they 
are  sorted  into  two  or  three  grades, 
and  each  bunch  is  handled  separately 
by  the  stem,  so  as  not  to  rub  ofl  the 
bloom  of  the  fruit. 

To  ascertain  if  a  raisin  is  fully  dry, 
take  it  between  the  thumb  and  finger, 
and  roll  it  gently  until  softened,  when 
either  jelly  or  water  will  exude.  If 
jelly,  it  is  dry;  if  water,  it  requires 
further  drying.  The  raisins  remain 
in  the  sweat  boxes,  packed  one  above 
another,  in  a  cool,  dark  room,  from 
ten  to  twenty  days.  The  fruit  is  then 
ready  for  packing  in  neat,  clean  wood 
boxes,  holding  7  or  14  lb.,  with  fancy 
paper. 

Loose  or  pudding  raisins  are  pre- 
pared much  more  rapidly.  The  grapes 
are  picked  in  baskets  or  boxes,  and 
brought  to  the  drying  ground,  where 
they  are  placed  on  a  wire  tray  and 
dipped  for,  from  10  to  20  seconds,  into 
a  shallow  tank  of  boiling  lye-water, 
made  by  adding  about  one  pound  of 
carbonate  of  potash  to  three  gallons 
of  water,  or  1  lb.  of  Green  bank's  con- 
centrated lye  (caustic  soda,  98  per 
cent,  strength)  iin  15  gallons  of  water 
kept  at  a  temperature  of  about  180 
deg.  Fahr.  After  being  dipped  in  lye, 
the  object  of  which    is  to  break  the 


skin  and  facilitate  drying,  the  fruil 
is  plunged  for  an  instant  into  clean 
water,  to  remove  the  soda  or  potash, 
and  tahen  spread  on  the  trays  and 
arranged  on  the  drying  ground.  They 
dry  more  quickly,  and  do  not  require 
the  same  care.  As  soon  as  sufficient- 
ly dry,  and  while  the  stalks  are 
brittle,  the  raisins  are  rubbed  off  and 
put  through  the  winnower;  or,  if  pos- 
sible, the  dry  fruit  is  put  through  a 
special  machine  called  a  stemmer  and 
grader.  The  loose  raisins  are  placed 
in  large  boxes  to  equalise,  and  are 
then  packed  in  clean  deal  boxes  con- 
taining either  28  or  56  lb. 

Trays. — These  should  be  of  wood. 
Those  who  have  to  procure  a  supply 
will  do  best  to  suit,  their  own  ideas. 
6x3  and  4T/2  x  2^,  have  been  found 
convenient  by  some.  In  California 
there  is  as  much  divergence  of  opinion 
as  here,  but,  probably,  there  are  as 
many  3  x2  feet  as  all  the  rest  put  to- 
gether. They  are  most  easily  made  of 
three  pieces  6  x  Y$  in.  pine  or  spruce, 
or  four  pieces  6  x  Y§  in.,  3  ft.  long, 
held  together  by  a  cleat  across  each 
end  2  ft.  long,  made  of  2  x  1  in.  deal 
or  pine.  The  cleats  are  nailed  close 
to  the  ends  by  the  thinner  edge,  so 
that  if  the  trays  are  packed  one  above 
another  there  is  a  distance  of  two 
inches  between  each  pair.  These  trays 
can  be  handled  by  one  man  if  neces- 
sary. They  will  hold  about  20  lb.  of 
frpit,  which  will  produce  in  the  dryer 
districts  about  6  or  7  lb.  of  raisins. 
For  home  use  any  convenient  substi- 
tute for  trays  may  be  used. 


UNLEY  PARK  PRESERVED 
FRUITS  &  JAMS 

(CHAS.  TERRY,  Manufacturer). 

Made  from  locally  grown  frait  ol 
beat  selected  quality. 

Every  tin  guaranteed.     Pure  and 
unadulterated. 

Storekeepers  supplied  direct  from  the 
FACTORY,  UNLEY  PARK,  or  from 
R.    F.    DEANS,    distributing  Af?ent, 
Waymouth  Street,  Adelaide. 

FT  WTLL  PAY  FRUIT  GROWERS  TO 
TRY  UNLEY  PARK  WHEN 
SELLING. 


WANTED  TO  SELL. 


INCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS, 
Simplex,  awarded  first  price  (silver 
medal)  Adelaide  Exhibition,  1910. 
Agent  for  Cort's  Patent  Cooler-safe, 
a  boon  in  summer.  Send  for  price 
list.— D.  LANYON,  Manufacturer,  46 
North  Terrace,  Kent  Town.  6-12. 


THIS    IS    THE    PLACE  I 

S  STAND  STILL  MY  STEED  !  I 


Let  me  review  the  scene.  ja* 

**or  the  aura  of  £2  Cash  we  will  deliver  to  the  Adelaide  Railway  Station  the  following  goods  ^ 

carefully  packed.    If  you  want  them  put  on  board  boat  at  Port  Adelaide,  add  1/-  extra.  J 

Bag  best  White  Sugar,  iA,  66  lbs.,  at  one  penny  per  lb.          ...         ...  O   S    6  2 

1  bandy  Scrub  Brush,  3d.  1  bar  No.  1  Soap,  3d.  ...  „  ...  O  O  6  X 
4  tins  Jam,  1/-                                1  tin  Kippered  Herrings,  Sd.       _  ...013^ 

2  lbs.  best  Currants,  6d.                  1  lb.  best  Raisins,  3d.      ...         _         ...  O    O    9  at 

1  lb.  White  Starch,  3d.                   1  lb.  Candles,  3d            _        _             O  0  •  S 

l  ib.  tin  Baking  Howder,  3d.             1  doz.  Matches,  Id           ...         ^          ...  O    O    4  Of 

1  lb.  Extract  Soap,  2d.                    2  packets  Mixed  Spice,  Id.          _         ..    O    0    3  «, 

1  lb.  Lemon  Peel,  Id.                    2  tins  Fresh  Herrings,  6d.          _        „.  n  n   7  3 

l  ib.  tin  Alkali  for  Scrubbing,  Sd.     1  lb.  Mixed  Lollies,  2d.    ...                    ...  O   O   4  $ 

20  lb.  tin  gross  weight  Our  2/-  Tea  raduced  to  buyers  of  this  pareel  for  ...  1   10  O 

£2   O   O  * 

▲  £1  parcel  may  be  arranged  by  taking  half  quantities  of  the  larger  items,  others  will  be  added  <l> 
to  make  up  the  amount.   Customers  desiring  may  have  goods  of  equal  value  not  mentioned  In 

tblt  1 1  it  substituted  in  place  of  any  of  the  smaller  lines  not  wished  for.  When  goods  are  intended  $ 

for  prepaid  rail  sidings  or  ports,  it  will  prevent  delay  if  cost  of  carriage  or  freight  is  added.  V 

Special  Li  nee — wihes,  Choice  Vintages,  a  dozen  varieties  to  choose  from,  1/3  bottle ;  Ale  and  <s* 

Stout  8/-  dot. ;  Aerated  Waters.  5/- ;  Tanic  Ales  and  Hop  Beer,  5/6  doz. ;  English  Ale,  qrts.,  13/9  ;  * 

Quinness' Stout,  quarts,  13-9;  Brandy,  25/-  gallon;  Dry  Gin,  20/-;  Whisky,  22/-;   Rum,  20/-;  4> 

Old  Tom  Gin.  20/-    Assorted  Jam,  4-doz.  case,  24/-.   Assorted  Fruits,  9/.  doz.  <a» 

Seasonable  Fresh  Fruits  and  Vegetables  supplied.  <£ 

HENDERSON  BROS.,   286  and  288  Rundle  Street,  Adelaide,  $ 

Return  a  copy  of  this  Advertisement  with  Order.  BP 
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Extraction  of  Oils  from 
Citrus  Fruits. 


Every  year  in  all  orchards  from 
various  causes  a  certain  amount  of 
fruit  of  different  kinds  is  not  readily 
marketable  writes  the  "  Queensland 
Agricultural  Journal. "  This,  of  course 
is  a  dead  loss  to  (he  fruit  grower  un- 
less he  has  some  means  of  utilising 
the  product,  either  as  pig  food  or,  in 
the  case  of  apples,  cider-making.  The 
skin  of  citrus  fruits,  such  as  oranges, 
lemons,  limes,  cumquats,  shaddocks 
and  "  poor  man's  orange,"  contains 
a  largo  amount  of  essential  oil,  which 
is  a  product  always   in  demand  for 


In  GARDEN 


manufacturing  purposes.  It  is  by  the 
extraction  of  this  oil  that  a  profit 
can  be  made  out  of  waste  citrus 
fruits,  if  it  can  only  be  done  eco- 
nomically. From  information  that  we 
have  received,  it  would  seem  that  the 
means  of  extracting  the  oil  is  now 
available  in  the  shape  of  a  simple 
machine  which  can  be  worked  either 
by  hand  or  by  power  invented  by 
Messrs.  Allport  and  Davenport,  two 
practical  West  Tndian  planters,  long 
resident  in  one  of  the  most  important 
citrus  centres  in  the  West  Tndies.  The 
sole  rights  to  the  invention  have  been 
secured  by  Ecuelles  Limited,  Chancery 
T.ane,  London,  W.C.,  from  whom 
catalogues  and  price  lists  can  be  ob- 
tained.     The    machines    are  designed 


solely  for  the  extraction  of  '■'  hand- 
pressed  "  Citrus  oils  (otto).  They  are 
nod  in  any  way  connected  or  as- 
sociated with  any  system  for  the 
production  of  distilled  oils. 

The  es stent ial  features  of  the  machines 
are  : — A  travelling  pressing  device,  and 
a  stationary  puncturing  device  so  ar- 
Panged  that  the  fruit  is  rolled  along 
between  these  two  devices,  the  cells'  in 
the  outer  skin  of  the  fruit  being 
punctured  and  pressed,  so  as  to  expel 
the  oil  they  contain,  and  the  oil  so 
extracted  s  collected  by  another  de- 
vice for  that  purpose.  The  whole 
machine  is  so  adjusted  as  to  provide 
for  variations  in  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  fruits,  in  the  texture  of  their 
skin,  and  in  their  different  behaviour 
under  the  action  of  external  pressure, 
and  also  to  protect  the  oil  when  ex- 
tracted against  volatilisation,  ad- 
mixture with  foreign  substances, 
emulsion,  or  neutralisation. 

All  the  parts  of  the  machines  which 
come  in  contact  with  the  oil  or  the 
fruit  are  constructed  either  of  brass, 
cop [xt,  or  wood. 

These  machines  only  deal  with  the 
outer  rind  of  the  fruit,  and  do  not 
afreet  the  pulp  in  any  way,  so  that 
limes  and  lemons  from  which  the  oil 
has  been  extracted  are  just  as  suit- 
able for  the  manufacture  of  limejuice 
and  citrate  of  lime,  etc.,  and  oranges 
for  the  manufacture  of  marmalade  or 
wine. 

Under  the  previous  "  Ecuelle-pan  " 
method,  the  oil  recoverv  industry  was 
only  profitable  in  "  black  labour  '1 
countries,  and  even  there  the  cost 
amounted  to  at  least  30  per  cent,  of 
the  gross  value  of  the  product, 
whereas  the  mean  cost  of  extracting 
the  oil  bv  means  of  the  Ecucellincr 
machine  is  stated  to  average  from  1 
to  8  per  cent  according  to  the 
variety  and  condition  of  the  fruit. 
This  implies  that  by  it,  orange- 
growers  who  have  unmarketable  pro- 
W  \  will  find  the  extraction  of  the 
oil  a  remunerative  business.  Under 
fair  conditions  the  yield  from  these 
machines  should  be  :  From  limes,  $ 
oz.  to  1  oz.,  according  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  fruit  ;  but  under  aver- 
age circumstances,  ^  oz.  per  bushel  of 
limes,  and  3  oz.  per  bushel  of  oranges 
may  be,  it  is  said,  confidently  ex- 
pected. 

The    machines    are    made  in  three 

sizes  : — 

The  Small  Machine,  with  simole 
gravity  feeder  for  hand  power  onlv, 
making  thirty  to  forty  revolutions  per 
minute.  This  is  recommended  for 
■small  lime  -  growers,  but  not  for 
orantres  or  lemons,  'except  in  the  case 
of  very  small  orchards.  This  machine, 
is  canable  of  treating  about  30  to  35 
bushels  of  fruit  per  hour. 

The  Intermediate  Machine  A,  with 
standard  gravity  feeder  for  hand  or 
power,  makes  forty  revolutions  per 
minute.  It  is  specially  recommended 
by  the  proprietors  for  limes,  lemons, 
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TOP  BRAND 


FERTILIZERS 

CONQUER  the  POVERTY  of 
ALL  SOILS. 

Resulting  in  : — 

MAGNIFICENT  LAWNS  &  FLOWERS, 
HEAVY  FRUIT  YIELDS, 
REMUNERATIVE  HARVESTS. 

Always  a  Safe  Investment. 

FROM  ALL  AGENTS. 
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and  oranges,  and  will  treat  from  50 
to  60  bushels  of  fruit  per  hour 
Oranges  and  lemons  should  be  put 
through  the  machine  twice. 

The  Intermediate  B,  with  standard 
force  feeder,  is  for  power  only,  and 
is  only  suitable  for  limes  of  which, 
making  sixty  to  seventy  revolutions 
per  minute,  it  is  capable  of  treating 
90  to  100  bushels  per  hour. 

The  Largest  Machines  A,  for  oranges 
and  lemons  only,  for  hand  or  power, 
make  forty  revolutions  per  minute, 
and  can  treat  about  180  bushels  per 
hour.  The  Large  B  machine  for  limes, 
driven  by  power  only,  makes  sixty  to 
seventy  revolutions  per  minute,  and 
is  capable  of  treating  about  180 
bushels  of  limes  per  hour. 

 ♦  ■ 

Curculio  Beetle. 

The  Curculio  Beetle  "  belongs  to 
the  great  family  (cureulionida)'  or 
weevils,  which  comprises  some  of  the 
worst  pests  with  which  the  horticul- 
turist has  to  contend,  such  as  the 
apple  root  borer  (Leptops  hopci  : 
the  nlum  curculio  ( conotrachelus 
nenuphar),  etc.  With  seed  of  various 
kinds,  and  trees  and  plants,  both  in- 
digenous and  exotic,  the  members  of 
thi9  fami,y  have  done  incalculable 
damage,  and  are  likelv  to  continue 
their  destructive  work  foi  some  time 
to  come  owing  to  the  manv  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  the  suppression. 

The  "adult  insect  usually  measures 
about  1-1 6th  of  an  inch  in  length. 
That  is  from  the  tip  of  the  snout  to 
the  posterior  end  of  the  wincr  cases, 
and  about  an  inch  across  the  back  or 
dorsal  surface  of  the  wine  cases.  The 
beetles  are  of  a  reddish  -  black  or 
brownish -black  colour,  varying  to  al- 
most solid  black  in  =ome  of  the  older 
insects  They  usually  annear  about 
November  and  continue  their  ravages 
through  the  summer  months,  dis- 
appearing again  about  March. 

As  far  as  the  writer  on  ascertain, 
it  annears   that   little  information  is 
available  rewarding  the  life  historv  of 
thi'j  particular  pest  under  our  condi- 
tions.    Tn  all  orobabibtv  its  life  his- 
torv i"  similar  in  manv  resoects  to 
that  of     some  other  members  of  the 
same  family    with  which  we  are  more 
familiar.     That  is,  the  eggs  are  la'd 
clos»  to   tV-  surface  in  sheltered  nart<s 
of    the    soil,  chiefly  around  the  base 
of  those  trees  or  r>lant=   that  provide 
♦  he  food  of  the  mature  insect.  The 
,  larvae  hatch  on*  and  live  on  adiacent 
\  roots,  pnating  5n   earlv  spring,  after 
which    the  beetles  soon    make  their 
vrpearance.     Tn  some  ^9<«  the  adult 
[insects  have  been  found  hibernating  :n 
l^^,,  ;^9  aronnd  trees  or  other  Vd;r'- 
placf-s  during  winter. 

Owinw  to  the  meagreness  of  the  in- 
formation rewarding  the  habits  of 
I  this  insect  there  is  not  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  show  I'-hcther  the  larvae  live 
on  the  roots  of  the  plants  attacked 
by  the  beetle,  or  on  decaying  veget- 


able matter,  or  on  the  root  of  weeds 
and  grasses.  This  lack  of  definite 
knowledge  regarding  the  habits  of 
this  pest  is  a  disadvantage  in  under- 
taking any  means  of  combating  its 
destructive  work.  It  appears  to  be 
fairlv  certain  though,  from  the  habits 
of  the  adult  insects,  that  a  portion 
of  its  life  has  been  a  subterranean 
on?.  The  nocturnal  habits.  the 
strong  aversion  to  bright  daylight, 
and  the  instinct  in  seeking  a  hiding 
place  in  the  soil,  seem  to  point  that 
way. 

The  beetles  crawl  up  the  trees  when 
drakness  arrives  and.  reaching  the  ter- 
minals of  the  branches,  usually  cling 
from  the  underside  or  edge  of  the 
leaves  and  eat  into  them  from  the 
margin,  giving  them  a  jagged,  irre- 
gular appearance  somewhat  similar 
to  that  due  to  the  attack  of  the 
leaf  cutting  bee.  In  extreme  cases 
all  the  green  fleshy  cellular  tissue  of 
the  leaves  is  consumed  and  nothing 
but  the  stalk  and  ribs  are  left.  The 
remnant  of  the  leaves  left  in  such 
cases  on  such  trees  as  figs  presents 
an  appearance  somewhat  like  those 
of  melons  that  have  been  badlv  at- 
tacked by  the  lback  banded  pumpkin 
beetle. 

—  Treatment.  — 

This  should  be  based  on  what  -we 
know  of  the  habits  of  the  insect  and 
should  be  carried  out  in  the  most 
economical  and  effective  way  possible. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
bettles  do  their  work  at  night,  that 
they  are  chewing  insects,  that  they 
cannot  fly.  and  that  they  take 
shelter  during  the  day  under  any 
cover  adiacent  to  their  host.  The 
fact  that  thev  are  nocturnal  feeders 
presents  some  difficulties  in  the  war  of 
treatment.  Tt  seems  like  hitt  ng  in 
the  dark  trying  to  combat  a  nest 
that  makes  its  attack  at  night.  This 
disadvantage  is,  however,  counterbal- 
anced by  the  inability  of  the  insects 
to  make  their  escape  in  flight  and 
by  the'r  natural  inclination  to  fnd  a 
refuge  during  the  day  somewhere 
close  to  the  trees. 

Since  they  are  unable  to  fly  they 
must,  find  their  way  on  foot  to  the 
trunk  of  the  trees  and  climb  up  to 
get  at  their  food  supplies.  The  re- 
turn journey  is  made  before  the  next 
day.  Hence  the  plucing  of  a  bandage 
around  the  trunk  of  each  tree  is  a 
means  of  diminishing  the  pest.  Crino- 
line bands  of  plaite  tin  in  conjunction 
with  bagging  will  be  found  useful  in 
this  respect.  The  tin  bands  are  cut 
about  3  to  4  inches  in  width  and 
sufficiently  long  to  go  around  the 
frees  and  provide  for  a  little  lap. 
Tn  putting  on  such  bands  the  upper- 
most edge  is  fitted  as  close  as  pos- 
sible to  the  bark  all  around  the 
trunk,  thus  preventing  any  beetle 
from  squeezing  between  it  and  the 
bark  in  going  up.  The  lower  edge 
is  spread  out  at  some  distance  from 
the  main  stem.  Tf  the  bandages  are 
put  on  correctly  and  are  of  the  right 
class  of  material,  the  beetles  will 
fail  to  negociate  them  during  the 
night,  and  numbers  will  be  found  in 
the   early    morning     underneath  the 


bands.  These  should  be  collected  and 
destroyed.  Bandages  of  bagging 
may  also  be  used  lower  down  than 
the  tin  bands  as  a  trap.  Tanglefoot 
papers.  strips  of  cloth  or  paper 
smeared  with  a  strong  adhesive  will 
often  serve  well,  although  it  should 
lie  renumbered  that  all  forms  of 
adhesive  bandages  should  be  carefully 
tended  and  frequently  renewed  as 
they  are  somewhat  troublesome  to 
keep  in  a  proper  state  of  efficiency. 

Frequent  cultivation  close  to  the 
trees  will  also  kill  out  numbers  of 
the  pest,  especially  when  in  the 
larvae  or  pupa  stages.  Many  of  the 
adult  insects  will  also  be  injured  and 
dislodged  in  this  way. 

In  conjunction  with  bandaging  of 
the  trunks  and  frequent  cultivation, 
spraying  with  arsenical  compounds 
should  be  carried  out.  This  latter 
operation  is  probably  the  most  effec- 
tive and  economical  way  of  dealing 
with  this  class  of  pest,  and  I  would 
recommend  the  use  of  arsenate  of  lead 
for  the  purpose.  This  may  be  ob- 
tained in  prepared  form,  there  being 
auite  a  number  of  good  brands  on 
the  market.  In  every  case,  however, 
the  spray  should  be  applied  at  high 
pressure  and  through  a  fine  "nozzle '; 
care  being  taken  to  strike  every 
part  of  the  foliage.  Tt  is  also  ad- 
vantageous »to  use  strong  solutions 

If  the  grower  is  making  up  his  own 
materials  they  should  be  prepared  in 
the  following  quantities  : — 

12  ozs.  acetate  of  lead,  5  ozs.  ar- 
senate of  soda,  50  gallons  of  water. 
Prepare  in  the  following  way  : — Dis- 
solve the  12  ozs.  of  acetate  of  lead 
in  2  quarts  of  water  and  the  5  ozs. 
of  artenate  of  soda  in  3  pints  of 
watier  in  separate  vessels,  wooden  Or 
earthenware,  for  preference.  Then 
pour  the  separate  solutions  into  50 
gallons  of  water. 

This  formula  mav  be  increased  in 
strength  up  to  double  quantities,  i.e.. 
Pi  by  10  by  50  and  used  without 
fear  of  scorching  the  foliage.  In 
cases  where  the  pest  is  very  bad  it  is 
advisable  to  use  a  strong  solution. 
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Cultivation  and  Manuring 
of  Orchards. 


By  J.  C.    Brunnich,   Chemist  to 
Queensland  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Stock. 

The  old  idea  that  orchards  can 
continue  to  bear  heavy  marketable 
crops  for  years  without  proper  cul- 
tivation and  manuring  is  fortun- 
ately losing  ground  ;  but  it  still 
exists,  and  it  will  therefore  not  be 
out  of  place  to  draw  attention  to 
the  importance  of  thorough  culti- 
vation and  judicious  application  of 
manures,  on  the  profitable  manage- 
ment  of  orchards. 

A  fruit  tree,  just  like  anv  other 
plant,  requires,  beside  moisture, 
sunlight,  and  heat,  other  sub- 
stances, generally  classed  as  plant 
foods,  which  are  assimilated  with 
the  aid  of  its,  leaves  and  roots, 
and  utilised  during  the  growth  of 
the  tree  and  production  of  the 
fruit. 

The  principal  plant  foods  are  : 
carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  utilised 
in  the  form  of  carbonic  gas  and 
water;  and  nitrogen,  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  potassium,  sodium, 
calcium  (lime),  magnesium,  and 
iron.  All  these  substances  must 
be  available  to  the  tree,  and  even 
some  others,  like  chlorine,  silica, 
manganese,  etc.,  although  used 
only  in  extremely  small  quantities 
appear  also  indispensable,  and  fre- 
quently the  want  of  one  or  the 
other  may  lead  to  a  failure  of  the 
crop. 

A  proper  care  of  fruit  trees 
aims  at  the  preservation  of  the 
fertility  of  the  orchard,  and  at  a 
regular  supply  of  all  the  necessary 
plant  foods,  with  a  careful  con- 
servation of  moisture. 

The  great  demand  made  bv  fruit 
trees  on  the  soil  is  hardly  suf- 
ficiently understood,  and  few  will 
credit  the  fact  that  the  average 
crop  of  fruit  from  an  acre  of  apple 
trees  removes  considerably  more 
plant  foods  from  the  soil  than  a 
crop  of  wheat  continuously  grown 
for  the  same  period.  Various 
fruits,  moreover,  make  different 
demands  on  the  soil,  a  crop  of 
cherries,  for  instance,  robs  the  soil 
of  twice  the  amount  of  mineral 
plant  foods  than  does  a  crop  of 
apples  or  pears,  and  for  that  rea- 
son alone,  cherry  trees  require  a 
much  richer  soil. 

A  proper  consideration  of  these 
points  "  leads  one  to  wonder  not 
why  old  orchards  are  failing,  but 
why  they  have  not  ceased  to  pro- 
duce, merchantable  fruit  long  ago." 


The  choice  of  a  site  for  an 
orchard,  the  class  of  fruit  to  grow 
in  each  locality,  the  preparation 
and^  cultivation  of  the  land  prior 
to  planting,  falls  bevond  the  scope 
of  this  pamphlet,  and  requires 
special  treatment.  Of  course, 
original  preparation  of  anv  or- 
chard will  be  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  anv  subsequent  treat- 
ment, and,  in  many  cases,  want  of 
care  in  the  choosing  of  the  soil, 
site,  locality,  followed  by  years  of 
neglect  and  want  of  care,  may 
make  later  cultivation  and  applica- 
tion of  manures,  made  with  a 
view  to  renovate  the  orchard, 
quite  unprofitable. 

The  objects  of  these  notes  are 
simplv  to  give  the  treatment  of 
the  soil  of  an  orchard  by  cultiva- 
tion and  manuring,  and  the  rea- 
sons for  doing  so,  and  as  a  text, 
I  could  do  no  better  than  quote 
the  abrid cement  and  summary  of 
Prof.  T..  H.  Bailey's  excellent  bul- 
letins, published  bv  the  Cornell 
University  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  :  "  The  Cultivation 
of. Orchards  "  (Bull,  7JV  and  "Care 
of  Fruit  Trees'"  (Bull.  T02),  as 
follows  : — 

"  Tf  orchards  are  to  be  made 
profitable,  thev  must  receive  as 
good  care  as  other  crops." 

Good  drainage,  natural  or  arti- 
ficial, is  essential  to  success. 
Trees  are  impatient  of  wet  feet. 

Well  drained  lands  are  drier  in 
wet  spells  and  moister  in  dry 
spells  than  other  lands.  Thev  can 
be  worked  earlier  in  spring. 

Good  tillage  increases  the  avail- 
able food  supply  of  the  soil  and 
also  conserves  its  moisture. 

Trees  should  be  made  to  send 
their  roots  deep  into  the  soil,  in 
order  to  fortify  themselves  against 
drought.  This  is  done  bv  drain- 
ing the  soil  and  by  ploughing  the 
orchard  rather  deep. 

This  deep  ploughing  should  be- 
gin the  very  year  the  trees  are 
set  and  it  should  be  continued 
every  spring  until  the  habit  of 
the  trees  is  established. 

Moisture  is  retained  in  the  upper 
soil  by  very  frequent,  but  shallow, 
tillage,  bv  means  of  which  the 
surface  of  the  land  becomes  a 
mulch  for  the  soil  beneath. 

Tillage  should  be  begun  just  as 
soon  as  the  ground  is  dry  enough 
in  soring.  This  tillage  should  be 
repeated  as  often  as  once  in  ten 
days  throughout  the  growing  sea- 
son. 


Tillage  should  not  exist  for  the 
purpose  of  killing  weeds.  Weeds 
have  taught  the  most  important 
lesson  in  agriculture,  to  be  sure, 
but  the  schoolmaster  should  now 
be  able  to  retire. 

Late  cultivation  may  be  injurious 
by  inducing  a  late  growth.  At  all 
events  it  can  be  of  small  utility 
when  the  tree  begins  to  mature 
and  rains  become  frequent.  This 
season  of  respite  gives  the  grower 
the  opportunity  of  raising  a  green 
manure,  and  of  adding  fertility  to 
his  land  at  trifling  expense  and 
with  no  harm  to,  his  trees. 

Fall  ploughing  may  be  advisable 
for  farm  crops,  but  it  should 
renerallv  be  discouraged  in  or- 
chards. 

Only  cultivated  crops  should  be 
allowed  in  orchards  early  in  the 
season.  Grain  and  hay  should 
never  be  crrown. 

Even  hoed  or  cultivated  crops 
may  rob  the  trees  of  moisture  and 
fertility  if  thev  are  allowed  to 
stand  above  the  tree  roots. 

Cultivators  is  the  best  crop  to 
raise  in  an  orchard. 

Sod  is  sometimes  allowable  in 
apple  and  standard  pear  orchards, 
but  never  in  other  fruit  planta- 
tions ;  but  even  it  should  be 
nastnred  closelv  with  sheep  or 
hogs.  Tf  the  stock  is  fed  at  the 
same  time,  the  land  will  fare 
better. 

Watch  a  sod  orchard.  It  will 
begin  to  fail  before  vou  know  it. 

Probably  nine-tenths  of  the  apple 
orchards  of  New  York  State  are 
in  sod,  and  many  of  them  are 
meadows.  Of  course  they  are  fail- 
ing. 

The  remedy  for  these  apple 
failures  is  to  cut  down  many 
of  the  orchards.  For  the  remain- 
der, the  treatment  is  cultivation, 
fertilizing-,  sora-yinr — the  trinity  of 
orthodox  apple-growing-. 

In  general,  level  culture  is 
best.  The  modern  cultivators  and 
harrows    make    such  cultivation 

easy. 

Trees,  especially  apples,  are  often 
trained  too  high,  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  working  clo'se  to  them. 
Modern  tools  will  bring  "the  heads 
within  reach. 

Harnesses  with  no  projecting 
hames  nor  metal  turrets  should  be 
used  in  bearing  orchards.  Those 
requiring  no  whiffle  trees  are  also 
useful. 

Potasli  is  the  chief  fertiliser  to 
be  applied  to  fruit  trees,  particu- 
larly after  thev  come  into  bearing. 


Potash  may  be  had  in  wood 
ashes,  muriate  and  sulphate  oi 
potash,  etc.  Of  the  sulphate 
from  500  to  700  lb.  may  be  used 
to  the  acre  in  mature  orchards. 

Phosphoric  acid  is  the  second 
important  fertiliser  to  be  applied 
artificially  to  orchards.  It  may  be 
got  as  plain  high-grade  superphos- 
phate (dissolved  South  Caroline 
rock),  in  the  bone  fertilisers,  and 
perhaps  in  Thomas  slag.  Of  the 
plain  superphosphates,  from  300  to 
500  lb.  may  be  applied  to  the 
acre. 

Nitrogen  can  be  obtained  cheap- 
est by  means  of  thorough  tillage 
(to  promote  nitrification)  and 
nitrogenous  green  manures.  There 
is  really  no  occasion  for  buying  it 
for  fruit  plantations,  ii  the  lands 
are  properly  tilled  and  cropped. 

Nitrogen  promotes  growth.  It 
should  therefore  be  used  with  some 
caution,  for  orchard  trees  should 
be  grown  for  fruit  rather  than 
for  timber. 

Barn  manures  are  generally  more 
economically  used  when  applied  to 
farm  crops  than  when  applied  to 
orchards  ;  yet  they  can  be  used 
with  good  results,  particularly 
when  rejuvenating  old  orchards. 

In  general,  the  commercial  com- 
plete fertilisers  are  less  rational 
for  orchards  than  a  l  fertiliser  made 
for  the  occasion  out  of  materials 
evidently  needed  by  the  trees  ;  but 
the  complete  fertilisers  give  much 
better  results  than  the  prevailing 
indifference  and  neglect. 

Cultivation  may  be  stopped  late 
in  the  season,  and  a  crop  can  then 
be  sown  upon  the  land.  This  crop 
may  serve  as  a  cover  or  protec- 
tion to  the  soil  and  as  a  green 
manure. 

I  A  green  manure  improves  the 
;soil  by  adding  fibre  to  it  and  bv 
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increasing  its  fertility.  It  catches 
the  nitrates  which,  earlier  in  the 
season,  are  used  bv  the  tree  roots. 
Vegetable  fibre  in  the  soil  increases 
its  power  of  holding  both  mois- 
tures and  plant  foods. 

The  gist  of  it  all  is  that  or- 
chards should  be  cultivated  and 
fed.  Cultivation  should  begin 
early  and  be  continued  often. 

CARE  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 

"A.  Sod-treatment  of  an  or- 
chard is  a  survival  of  the  time 
when  orchards  were  mere  inci- 
dental accessories  to  the  farm,  and 
when  the  destiny  of  the  apple  was 
the  cider  barrel. 

B.  Nc  one  cause  can  be  assigned 
for  all  the  failures  of  orchards  to 
bear.  The  rause  may  be  different 
for  each  orchard,  and  its  deter- 
mination, therefore,  is  a  local 
question  in  each  instance.  The  ex- 
perimenter can  discover  the  vari- 
ous agencies  which  may  make  or- 
chards to  be  unproductive,  but  he 
may  not  be  able  to  ascertain 
which  one,  or  which  combination 
of  them  may  affect  any  given  or- 
chard. 

C.  The  orchardist  is  to  discover 
the  causes  of  his  failures,  first,  by 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  fun- 
damental requirements  of  fruit 
trees,  and,  second,  by  carefully 
watching  and  studying  and  experi- 
menting with  his  own  plantation. 

D.  Some  of  the  leading  agencies 
or  errors  which  lie  at  the  bottom 
of  the  unproductiveness  of  orchards 
are  as  follows  : — 

(a)  The  plantation  lacks  plan 
and  forethought. 

(b)  The  land  is  often  unsuited  to 
the  purpose,  particularly  in  respect 
to  its  aspect,  drainage,  and  gene- 
ral physical  make-up. 

(c)  Neglect  of  tillage  or  cultiva- 
tion is  the  most  universal  fault. 
This  tillage  should  begin  early  in 
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the  season;  it  should  be  stopped  in 
late  summer  or  early  fall  ;  it 
should  begin  when  the  orchard  is 
planted  and  should  be  applied  to 
the  entire  surface  ;  and  it  should 
be  performed  in  such  manner  as  +0 
keep  the  land  ,in  fine  and  uniform 
tilth. 

(d)  Lack  of  plant  food  is  prob- 
ablv  a  common  cause  for  failure. 

(e)  Good  trsatment  mav  be 
be<nm  too  late,  after  the  habit 
of  the  trees  has  become  too  tho- 
roughly established  to  be  readily 
broken . 

(f)  It  is  a  common  effort  to 
raise  annual  crops  in  bearing  or- 
chards and  to  allow  the  trees  only 
the  skim  milk. 

(g)  Pruning  is  often  neglected. 

(h)  Insects  and  fun^i  mav  hold 
a  mortgage  on  the  crop. 

(i)  Poor  or  ill-sorted  varieties 
render  mav  orchards  unprofitable. 

(j)  Trees  mav  be  expected  to  be 
unproductive  if  they  are  propa- 
gated from  unproductive  trees." 

(To  be  Continued). 
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Rearing  Calves  on  Skim 
Milk. 

The  introduction  of  the  hand  sepa- 
rator did  much  to  solve  the  pro- 
blem of  calf  rearing.  It  is  true  Jiat 
the  separator  creamery  has,  to  a 
large  extend,  brought  s  'par«vted  milk 
into  disrepute  among  those  who  wish 
to  rear  calves  on  the  skim  milk.  After 
milk  has  been  hauled  a  few  miles  to 
the  factory,  heated  to  separating  tem- 
perature, and  then  hauled  home  and 
probably  not  fed  till  the  evening,  it 
is  as  unsatisfactory  a  food  for 
calves  as  could  well  be  imagined.  But 
warm  sweet  skim  milk  separated  with- 
in a  few  minutes  after  being  drawn 
from  the  cow  is  in  the  best  possible 
condition  for  the  calf. 

As  a  supplement  to  the  skim  milk 
the  calf  should  be  taught  to  eat  a 
little  grain.  He  can  be  started  by 
the  time  he  is  four  01  live  weeks  old, 
by  rubbing  a  little  of  the  dry  meal 
over  the  end  of  his  nose  and  allow, 
ing  him  to  lick  it  off.  There  is  no 
better  meal  for  this  purpose  than 
chopped  oats  from  which  the  hulls 
have  been  removed  with  a  sieve.  Oil 
meal  is  sometimes  recommended  ;  but 
the  oatmeal  will  give  better  re- 
sults. The  oil  meal  is  more  nitrogen- 
ous than  new  milk,  which  we  must 
assume  to  be  Nature's  balanced  ration 
for  a  growing  calf.  To  add  such  a 
nitrogenous  substance  as  oil  meal  to 
a  ration  that  is  already  abnormally 
rich  in  protein,  is  only  to  intensify 
the  evil.  The  ground  flax  seed  or  a 
li title  Max  seed  jelly  will  give  good 
results,  much  better  than  the  oil 
m^al  '■  but  there  is  nothing  to  be  very 
much  preferred  to  the  sifted  oat  meal 
above  referred  to.  It  has  the  ad- 
vantage, too,  of  being  within  the 
reach  of  everyone. 

Professor  Curtits,  of  the  Iowa  Ex- 
periment    Station,     conducted  an  in- 
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teres  ting  experiment  to  test  the  r 
lative  values  of  oil  meal,  oatmeal, 
and  cornmeal  with  flax  seed  as 
adjuncts  to  skim  milk  in  calf  fceeding.  \ 
Eight  calves  were  fed  in  each  lot. 
The  following  table  shows  the  result 
of  the  experiment  : — 

Lot  1  (oil  meal  and  milk). — Total 
feed  given,  9150  lbs.  separated  milk, 
1/30  lbs.  hay,  875  lbs.  oatmeal,  total 
gain,  873  lbs.  ;  average  daily  per  head 
1.47  lbs.  ;  cost  of  feed  for  lb.  gain, 
2.1  cents. 

Lot  2  (oatmeal  and  milk). — Total 
feed  given,  9150  lbs.  seuarated  rnilK, 
1/30  ins.  hay,  8/5  n.s.  oatmeal  ^otal 
gain  92/  lbs.  ;  average  daily  pur  head1, 
1.57  lbs.  ;  cost  of  teed  per  in.  gain, 
2.1  cents. 

Lot  3  (corn  meal,  llax  seed  and 
milk).— Total  feed  given,  9108  ids. 
Separated  milk,  1731  n.s.  hay,  7/2  lbs. 
corn  meal,  8-1  lbs.  llax  seed  j  total 
gain,  925  lbs.  j  average  daily  per 
nead,  1.56  lbs.  ;  cost  of  feed  per  lb. 
gain,  2.2  cents. 

It  W  11  be  noted  that  the  calves  re- 
ceiving oatmeal  made  not  only  the 
fastest,  but  also  the  cheapest  i;airi8  of 
the  lot  ;  and  this  in  a  country  of 
cheap  corn. 

Commenting  on  the  experiments 
f'rofessor  Curtiss  writes  : — "  The  re- 
sults of  all  the  investigations  made  at 
this  station  strongly  indicate  that  it 
is  not  only  unnecessary  but  poor 
economy  and  poor  practice  to  feed  a 
highly  nitrogenous  product  like  cil 
meal  in  comibitnai-ion  with  separator 
skim  milk.  The  practice  has  neither 
logical  (reason  nor  scientific  theory  ior 
its  support  ;  and  in  the  corn  and 
oats,  there  is  no  necessity  for  the 
purchase  of  a  highrpriced  nitrogenous 
product  to  be  used  in  supplementing 
the  skim  milk  ration." 

Better  results  will  be  obtained  by 
feeding  the  meal  dry  than  by  stirring 
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Please  take  notice  of  the  signature  on 
the  labels,  and  beware  of  inferior 
imitations. 


it  into  the  milk,  as  is  often  done. 
Before  the  starch  in  the  grain  can  be 
■digested  it  must  first  be  converted 
into  sugar  by  the  action  of  the  saliva. 
If  the  meal  is  gulphed  down  with  -  the 
milk  the  saliva  has  not  time  to  act 
upon  it,  and  the  starch,  instead  of  ' 
being  in  the  form  of  a  soluble  sugar 
in  the  stomach,  nourishing  the 
animals,  is  present  in  a  partially 
soluble  and  semi-digested  form,acting 
as  an  irritant  on  the  delicate  mem- 
branes lining  the  digestive  organs, 
and  resulting  in  purging  and  all  the 
oliher  train  of  evils  that  usually  ac- 
company indigestion.  Do  not  give 
the  calf  more  grain  than  he  will  lick 
clean  in  a  short  time.  It  is  a  bad 
plan  to  keep  a  supply  of  meal  con- 
stantly before  him  ;  the  meal  sours 
and  is  fouled  with  the  calf's  breath 
until  he  wearies  of  the  smell  and 
taste. 

Calves  will  do  better  if  kepit  in  a 
clean  airy  box  stall  during  the  summer 
than  if  allowed  to  run  a't  large,  fight- 
ing flies  in  the  hot  sun.  They  should 
be  given  a  drink  of  water  at  noon 
and  should  have  access  to  salt  at  will. 
They  should  also  have  some  grass  or 
green  oats  cut  and  given  to  them 
every  day.  They  should  not  be  given 
very  much  at  a  time  ;  noil  more  than 
they  will  eat  up  clean  before  thej  next 
time  of  feeding. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  keep 
the  calves  steadily  gaining.  It  should 
never  be  forgotten  that,  a  given  { 
weight  of  gain  can  be  produced  on  a 
calf  at  a  little  less  than  half  the  cost 
of  the  same  gain  on  the  same  animal 
in  his  three  year  old  form. 
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Explosives  in  Agriculture. 


STUMPING  LAND  WITH  DYNA- 
MITE. 


The  American  farmer  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  cannot 
my  longer  afford  to  use  the  stump 
puller.  The  loss  of  time  and  la- 
bour from  endless  breakdowns,  the 
:ost  of  repairs,  the  time  lost  in 
setting,  moving,  and  operating,  the 
arge  holes  left  in  the  ground,  the 
mmense  amount  ■  of  sdh  to  grub 
)ff  the  stump  roots,  and  the  un- 
it ieldy  and  large  size  of  the 
stumps,  making  it  so  difficult  to 
nove  and  burn  them,  all  condemn 
:he  stump  puller,  except  of  course, 
mder  certain  conditions. 

Now,  bv  the  use  of  dynamite,  all 
these  objections  are  overcome.  When 
>roperlv  used,  dynamite  taktes  the 
(tumps  out  completely,  and  (breaks 
hem  up  into  small  pieces,  that  can 
>e  easily  and  rapidly  piled  up,  or 
oaded,  hauled  and  burnt. 

As  an  example,  we  will  take  an 
nstance  recorded  bv  a  Minnesota 
^U.S.A.)  farmer.  Hei  had  to  clear 
to  acres  of  heavy  pine.  The  stumps 
averaged  50  to  the  acre,  or  1,000 
rtumps  in  all,  measuring  from  18 
o  4  ft.  across,  the  average  being 
;o  in.  Every  stump  was  blasted 
egardless  of  size.  From  one-half 
:artridge  to  eight  cartridges  were 
ised,  or  an  average  of  three  cart- 
idges  per  stump.  Now,  as  to  the 
ost.  Dynamite  cost  him  13  dol- 
ars  (£2  12/6)  per  ioolbs.  (200 
:artridgesj) ,  or  6%  cents  (3%d.)  per 
lartridge,  or  an  average  of  19^ 
:ents  (9%d.)  per  stump  for 
Ivnamite.  Add  %d.  for  blasting 
:ap  and  fuse,  and  this  makes 
to%d.  per  stump.  One  man  at 
I/4  per  day  bores  the  holes,  loads, 
ind  blasts  on  an  average  50  stumps 
*r  day,  at  a  cost  of  2d.  per  stump 
or  labour,  making  a  total  cost  of 
\/6%  per  stump.  With  50  stumps 
>er  acre,  at  1/0^  each,  the  aver- 
ige  cost  per  acre  for  blasting  is 
12.50  dollars  (£2  10/5).  It  costs 
£1  10/7  per  acre  to  haul  and  burn 
:he  stumps,  making  the  total  cost 
£4  per  acre.  Compare  this  with 
the  cost  of  stumping  heavy  forest 
and  in  this  State.  What  would  it 
»st  to  stump  by  hand  such  enor- 
mous trees  as  are  found  on,  say, 
the  Blackall  Range,  particularly 
ibout  Beerburrum.  —  Queensland 
Agricultural  Journal. 

fc-  A  Local  Demonstration.  — 
mA  demonstration  of  the  useful- 
|h«  of  explosives  for  removing 
ees  and  stumps,  ditching,  and 
wbsoiling  was  given  at  Mount 
Barker   recently.     The   test  was 


reported  in  the  "  Advestiser  " 
as  follows  :  —  The  first  stump 
chosen  was  a  pine  of  about  30 
years'  growth.  Evidently  the  soil 
and  climate  are  eminently  suited 
for  the  growing  of  pines,  for  this 
stump,  2it.  above  the  ground,  was 
10ft.  in  circumference.  A  hole  was 
bored  in  tne  ground  towards  the 
tap  root  with  a  2-in.  auger,  and 
30  plugs  of  gelignite  were  inserted 
and  bred.  This  was  repeated  on 
the  other  side  of  the  stump,  and 
although  the  earth  was  removed 
from  underneath,  tne  tentacle-liKe 
roots  still  held  the  stump  in  place. 
These  roots,  wnicn  ran  almost 
horizontally  irom  tne  stump,  were 
tnen  operated  on.  With  a  i-in. 
auger  a  hole  was  bored  into  each 
root,  and  one  ping  01  gelignite  was 
placed  in  each  nole  ;  tnen  all  were 
simultaneously  hreu.  Upon  ex- 
amination every  root  was  found 
to  ue  completely  severed,  leaving 
tue  stump  ready  to  be  nauleu. 
ine  next  stump  was  about  tne 
same  size,  but  tne  experience 
gained  in  tne  nrst  saved  money  in 
tne  second.  In  tnis  case  tne  oper- 
ations were  reversed,  the  tentacles 
were  cut  by  genguite,  then  three 
notes  under  tne  stumps  were 
cnargeu  and  bred  simultaneously, 
spectacularly  and  nnancially  tne 
euect  was  grana.  une  portion  01 
tne  stump  weighing  over  2  cwt. 
was  blown  at  least  5oit.  into  tne 
air  and  tell  lioit.  irom  the  place 
01  explosion,  tne  rest  ol  tne 
stump  ueing  removed  many  feet, 
ine  unbelievers  were  completely 
won  over  by  tne  signal  success  01 
this  experiment,  ine  whole  cost 
lor  gelignite,  fuse,  detonators,  and 
time  was  as  near  as  possible  7/. 
Ihe  general  opinion  among  the  on- 
looKers  was  that  the  stumps  would 
have  taken  one  man  one  and  a 
hah  days  to  grub.  A  blackwood 
tree  25H.  high  and  50-in.  in  cir- 
cumference was  blown  out  of  the 
ground  alter  about  ten  minutes' 
work,  at  a  total  cost  of  2/.  The 
effect  was  then  shown  on  growing 
redguin  trees,  ranging  from  45ft. 
to  63ft.  in  height  and  from  4ft. 
bin.  to  7ft.  6in.  in  circumference. 
It  was  surprising  how  quickly, 
simply,  and  cheaply  these  trees 
were  taken  out.  The  preparations 
for  the  largest  of  these  gums  took 
only  ten  minutes,  and  at  a  cost  of 
3/-  the  job  was  done.  Th'c 
smaller  trees  took  about  the  same 
time  for  preparation,  but  the  cost 
in  each  case  was  lessened  by  6d. 
to  yd.  per  tree. 

For  ditching,  dam-sinking,  and 
general  excavation  work  explosives 
must  in  the  near  future  be  very 
greatly  used.  The  holes  for  the 
ditching  experiment  were  prepared 


bv  novices,  but  were  not  properly 
placed.  The  proper  position  is 
zig-zag  fashion,  the  holes  to  be 
2ft.  apart  in  a  straight  line.  A 
plug  of  gelignite  was  inserted  in 
each  hole  and  fired.  The  explo- 
sions caused  the  ground  to  lly , 
and  as  a  result  all  along  the  line 
of  fire  it  was  broken  up  to  a 
depth  of  3  ft.  or  more,  making  the 
removal  of  the  loosened  earth  a 
matter  of  simplicity.  For  subsoil- 
nig  proper  a  new  powder  of  Aus- 
tralian manufacture  was  used, 
This  was  bred  by  means  of  a 
primer  in  the  shape  of  a  third  ol 
a  plug  of  gelignite  with  the  de- 
tonator. The  holes  were  bored 
2ft.  deep  and  10ft.  apart,  and  the 
charge  inserted  and  bred.  Little 
result  was  apparent  on  the  suriace 
(.except  in  the  case  of  one  hole, 
where  a  double  charge  was  placed 
for  experiments)  but  below  the 
ground  was  broken  in  all  direc- 
tions, the  cracks  extending  from 
one  hole  to  the  other.  At  the 
actual  spot  of  the  explosion  a 
spade  could  be  driven  down  to  the 
handle.  For  those  who  contem- 
plate planting  trees  of  any  kind, 
roses  or  shrubs,  preparation  of  this 
nature  is  advised  for  three  rea- 
sons, viz.,  time  saved,  money 
saved,  and  the  roots  of  trees  or 
shrubs  get  no  check  in  their 
growth. 
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The  Horse  Bot  Fly. 


The  bot-fly,  also  known  as  the 
horse  bee  and  gad  fly,  is  described  by 
Kirk  as  follows: — 

The  female  fly  is  about  the  size  of 
an  ordinary  bee,  and  might  at  first 
sight  be  mistaken  for  one.  The  body 
is  covered  with  yellowish-brown  hair, 
and  has  dark  markings.  The  wings 
arc  nearly  transparent,  with  a  spot  of 
dark-bxown  at  the  tip,  and  a  cross  bar 
of  the  same  colour  near  the  widest 
part.  The  abdomen  is  long  and  point- 
ed, but  is  usually  carried  curved  under. 

The  male  has  a  short  blunt  body, 
the  wings  marked  similarly  to  those 
of  the  female. 

The  eggs  are  deposited  on  the  hair 
of  the  horse,  usually  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  knee  and  foreleg,  on  the  shoul- 
der, the  mane,  and  on  the  long  hairs 
under  the  lower  jaw.  They  are  very 
firmly  attached  to  the  coat  by  a  strong 
glutinous  substance,  and  remain  so 
till  hatched  by  the  warmth  of  the 
horse's  body,  aided  by  the  moisture  of 
his  tongue  as  he  licks  himself.  ■ 

The  tiny  maggots  are  taken  into 
his  mouth  by  the  tongue,  and  are 
swallowed  with  the  food,  many  of 
them,  of  course,  being  killed  during 
mastication.  They  then,  by  means  of 
hooks,  attach  themselves  firmly  to  the 
lining  of  the  stomach.  In  this  position 
they  remain  till  spring,  by  which  time 
they  are  nearly  full-grown,  and  about 
•;4  inch  long.  In  the  spring  they 
loose  their  hold  and  are  voided  along 
with  the  excreta. 

By  means  of  the  bristles  attached  to 
their  sides,  they  immediately  burrow 
under  the  manure  into  the  earth,  or 
under  any  other  shelter,  where  the 
change  to  the  chysalis  stage  is  under- 
gone. From  the  chrysalis  the  perfect 
flies  emerge  in  about  six  weeks  during 
the  summer. 


Symptoms. — Horses  suffering  from 
a  severe  attack  of  the  parasitic  larvx 
usually  show  some  of  the  following 
symptoms:  they  lose  flesh,  go  off 
their  feed,  and  sometimes  bite  their 
sides,  cough,  have  difficulty  in  breath- 
ing, and  stiffness  of  the  joints,  follow- 
ed in  some  instances  by  convulsions. 

Deaths  have  been  reported,  but 
such  cases  are  extremely  rare.  In 
every  instance  where  veterinary  sur- 
geons have  held  post  mortems  some 
undoubted  cause  of  death,  such  as 
rupture,  has  always  been  found. 

Remedies. —  It  is  generaly  believed 
that  there  are  no  safe  and  effective 
cures,  but  the  following  have  been 
tried  with  more  or  less  success,  and 
are  given  on  the  authority  of  those 
whose  names  are  attached: — 

Mr.  H.  Thompson,  M.R.C.V.S.,  says 
"1  have  never  seen  the  stomach  en- 
tirely perforated,  but  the  irritation  in- 
duced by  the  development  of  the 
larva?  causes  in  many  cases  a  great 
wasting  of  flesh  in  the  horse.  I  know 
of  no  medicine  that  will  destroy  them, 
or  make  them  leave  their  winter  quar- 
ters until  fully  developed.  As  a  medi- 
cine, 2  ozs.  turpentine  and  20  ozs.  raw 
linseed  oil  mixed,  and  given  as  a 
draught  once  a  fortnight,  is  the  best 
remedy,  i.e.,  if  it  is  thought  the  loss 
of  flesh  'of  the  horse  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  bots." 

Tonics  are  also  administered. 

If  in  doubt  whether  a  horse  is  in- 
fested with  the  bot-fly  larvae,  Dr. 
Frankish,  of  Christchurch,  recom- 
mends: "A  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
aloes  mixed  with  half  an  ounce  of 
'Shag'  tobacco,  moistened  with  treacle, 
made  into  a  ball,  and  given  to  the 
animal."  He  says  that  if  any  of  the 
larva?  are  present  some  will  become 
detached,  and  will  be  seen  in  the 
droppings;  the  larger  dose  he  pre- 
scribes below  should  then  be  adminis- 
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tered.  "Three  ounces  of  'Shag'  tobac- 
co, moistened  with  a  little  glycerine 
or  treacle,  to  which  half  a  teaspoonful 
of  oil  of  cajeput  has  been  added, 
should  be  made  into  balls,  and  the 
whole  given  as  a  dose.  Two  hours 
afterwards  half  a  pint  of  linseed  oil 
in  a  pint  of  gruel  should  be  adminis- 
tered. If  notice  be  taken  of  the  evac- 
uations, the  larvae  of  the  bot-fly  will 
be  easily  seen.  The  above  is  for  a 
hack.  Half  the  quantity  is  the  dose 
for  a  pony,  double  for  a  draught 
horse.  This  system  of  treatment  has 
been  found  successful  when  tried 
early,  and  is  therefore  beyond  the 
region  of  experiment." 

Preventive  Measures. — Even  if  a 
really  reliable  remedy  were  available, 
it  is  better  to  prevent  an  attack  than 
to  cure  it.  Therefore  every  pre- 
caution should  be  taken  to  protect 
horses  from  the  fly,  of  which  they 
appear  to  have  a  great  dread,  fre- 
quently becoming  very  excited  when 
the  insect  is  hovering  about.  Should 
this  restlessness  be  observed,  the  ani- 
mals ought  to  be  examined  to  ascer- 
tain if  the  eggs  have  been  deposited, 
and,  if  so,  the  wash  herein  suggested 
should  be  at  once  applied. 

Several  mechanical  contrivances, 
such  as  knee-caps,  aprons  for  fitting 
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closely  under  the  horse's  throat,  &c, 
have  been  invented,  and  in  some  in- 
stances patented.  It  is  very  doubtful, 
however,  if  any  purely  mechanical  ap- 
pliance will  prove  efficacious.  That, 
luckily,  is  not  of  great  moment,  for 
the  following  precautions  will,  if  care- 
fully carried  out.  prove  effectual  in 
preventing  the  deposition  of  eggs  on 
the  coats  of  horses: — 

Working  horses  should,  after  being 
groomed,  be  rubbed  over  with  carbo- 
lrsed  oil,  kerosene  emulsion,  or  other 
substance  obnoxious  to  flies.  The 
best  agent  for  this  is  carbolic  sheep- 
dip,  one  part  of  dip  in  about  twenty 
of  water. 

Where  horses  are  kept  in  numbers, 
the  wash  may  be  applied  by  yarding 
the  animals  and  using  a  spraying- 
machine  with  "Cyclone"  nozzle,  such 
as  is  found  in  every  well-managed 
orchard.  The  mist-like  spray  will 
permeate  the  coats  of  the  horses,  and 
while  its  effects  last  no  fly  will  at- 
tempt to  deposit  her  eggs  on  them. 

One  application  per  week  will  in 
most  cases  prove  sufficient. 

In  paddocks  where  affected  horses 
'  are  kept  it  is  a  very  good  plan,  if 
larvae  are  observed  in  the  droppings, 
to  collect  and  burn  the  excreta— the 
only  sure  way  of  killing  the  larvae — 
thus  preventing  the  emergence  of 
numerous  flies,  and  the  laying  of 
many  hundreds  of  eggs. 

Dragon-flies,  and  a  species  of  Asci- 
lus,  occasionally  attack  bot-flies,  but 
there  is  at  present  no  known  "natural 

;  enemy."  The  much-abused  small 
birds  also  render  some  assistance  by 

'  eating  up  the  maggots  found  in  drop- 
pings. 

The  first  thing  to  do  when  a  horse- 
i  owner  suspects,  or  is  pretty  sure,  that 
j  one  of  his  horses  is  affected,  is  to  iso- 
i   late  him;  the  next  thing  to  do  is  to 

apply  the  remedy,  as  given  later  on; 
I   and  the  third  thing  is  to  burn  all  the 

stable-litter  and  thoroughly  wash  and 
\  disinfect  the  floors,  partitions,  and 
L  wood-work  of  the  stable  with  a  10  per 
;  cent,  solution  of  chloride  of  lime 
I  (say,  a  pound  to  10  pints),  keep  a 
;  bucket  or  kerosene  tin  filled  with  a  5 
',  per  cent,  (say,  half  a  pint  to  io  pints) 
f  solution  of  carbolic  acid  handy  in  the 
L  stable,  and  every  day  soak  the 
^  brushes,  currycombs,  and  other  stable 
I  utensils  used  for  the  affected  horses 
■in  it;  in  a  large  stable  the  same 
I  brushes,  &c,  should  not  be  used  for 
I  the  clean  horses  as  for  the  affected 


The  great  stand-by  for  local  treat- 
ment is  composed  of  Stockholm  tar 
and  soft  soap  in  equal  parts,  thorough- 
ly mixed,  and  applied  over  the  whole 
affected  surface  every  evening  for  a 
week.  In  very  bad  or  chronic  cases 
of  some  standing  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  arsenious  acid  (poison)  very 
finely  powdered  should  be  thoroughly 
mixed  with  every  pound  and  a  half  of 
the  tar  and  soap,  and  applied  in  the 
same  way.  A  few  dressings  of  this 
mixture  will  generally  effect  a  cure; 
but  it  is  no  use  applying  the  dressing 
unless  the  stables  are  cleansed  as  di- 
rected, or  the  animal  will  be  re- 
infected, and  the  whole  process  will 
have  to  be  gone  over  again. 

There  are  other  remedies,  such  as 
decoction  of  tobacco,  turpentine  and 
oil,  or  petroleum  and  oil,  but  the  one 
I  have  first  given  is  the  best. — R. 
Willmott,  F.R.C.S.,  M.R.C.V.S.  (Lon- 
don), Veterinary  Surgeon. 


Recipes  for  Poisoned 
Pollard. 

No.  i. 

Boil  3  quarts  of  water  and  4l/2  lb. 
brown  sugar  in  a  clean  oil-drum  or 
kerosene  tin.  When  boiling  take  off 
the  fire  and  put  in  il/2  sticks  phos- 
phorus (3  oz'.).  After  allowing  a 
minute  or  so  for  the  phosphorus  to 
melt,  boil  the  whole  again.  Then 
lift  off  the  fire  and  immediately  begin 
stirring  in  pollard  so  as  to  make  a 
constantly-thickening  soup.  Stir  hard, 
as  this  is  the  time  to  get  the  phos- 
phorus well  distributed.  Continue  add- 
ing pollard  until  the  mass  becomes 
very  stiff.  This  is  important.  It  will 
take  about  9  lb.  of  pollard. 

No.  2. 

Mix  in  a  pickle  bottle,  or  tin  with 
tight-fitting  lid,  1  tablespoonful  of  bi- 
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sulphide  of  carbon,  il/2  sticks  phos- 
phorus, with  ]/2  pint  of  cold  water. 
Allow  to  stand  till  phosphorus  is  tho- 
roughly dissolved.  In  3^  pints  of 
hot  water  dissolve  3  lb.  of  sugar.  Pour 
both  of  above  mixtures  into  a  clean 
vessel  and  stir  well,  then  add  pollard 
until  the  dough  is  of  proper  consis- 
tency. This  will  require  about  10  lb. 
of  pollard.  No.  2  recipe  is  considered 
the  more  effective. 

—    Rolling  Out.  — 

Have  a  clean  board  and  a  roller, 
and  keep  them  well  dusted  with  dry 
pollard.  Take  about  two  handfuls  of 
the  dough  out  with  a  flat  stick,  throw 
dry  pollard  on  it  to  stop  any  sparking, 
knead,  and  roll  out  to  %  in-  thick. 
Cut  the  cake  so  as  to  divide  it  into 
y2  in.  squares,  and  throw  the  ragged 
edges  back  into  the  pot.  Gather  up 
the  squares  with  the  dry  pollard,  &c, 
and  place  in  a  box  with  more  dry 
pollard.  Lay  by  turning  the  sod  with 
a  spade,  and  putting  two  squares  in 
each  hole  where  rabbits  are  numer- 
ous, or  a  plough-furrow  will  do,  the 
baits  being  laid  at  intervals  in  the  fur- 
row. Can  be  used  with  deadly  result 
in  driest  weather  if  mixed  as  above, 
and  is  not  affected  by  drought.  The 
baits  should  be  carried  in  a  box  or  tin. 
Stock  should,  if  possible,  be  removed 
from  the  paddock. 

N.B. — Phosphorus  should  always  be 
kept  in  water  and  for  greater  safety 
away  from  buildings.  Bisulphide 
should  be  securely  corked  and  stored 
in  a  cool  place  as  the  fumes  are  dan- 
gerous if  inhaled. — Exchange. 
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Foul  Brood  or  Bee  Pest. 

Foul  brood  or  Bee  pest  is  the  most 
terrible  scourge  of  apiculture.  it 
spreads  so  rapidly  by  contagion  in  a 
single  season,  that,  unless  precautions 
are  taken,  a  whole  neighbourhood 
may  become  affected,  and  the  chances 
of  successful  bee-keeping  therein  will 
be  seriously  imperiled,  if  not  utterly 
destroyed. 

Foul  brood  is  caused  by  a  rod- 
shaped  micro-organism,  called  bacil- 
lus alvei,  which  increases  by  splitting, 
and  has,  under  certain  conditions,  the 
power  of  forming  spores.  It  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  bacilli  are  present 
in  the  earliest  stages  of  the  disease, 
but  in  the  latest,  when  brood  has  be- 
come rotten  and  coffee-colored,  or  has 
dried  up  to  a  scale,  they  turn  to 
spores.  These  represent  the  seeds  of 
the  evil,  and  retain  the  power  of  ger- 
minating into  bacilli  when  in  contact 
with  a  suitable  nourishing  medium  at 
a  proper  temperature,  even  after  the 
lapse  of  long  periods. 

They  are  endowed  with  wonderful 
vitality.  Freezing  and  boiling,  car- 
bolic acid,  phenol,  thymol,  salicylic 
acid,  naphthol  beta,  perchloride  of 
mercury,  a  swell  as  creolin,  lysol,  eu- 
calyptus and  naphthaline,  which  eva- 
porate at  the  ordinary  temperature  of 
the  hive,  prevent  the  growth  of 
bacilli,  but  have  no  effect  on  the 
spores.  From  this  it  will  be  seen 
how  great  is  the  difficulty  in  curing 
foul  brood,  unless  the  disease  is  at- 
tacked in  its  earliest  conditions. 

When  stocks  are  found  weak,  work- 
ing languidly,  very  slightly  profitable, 


and  swarming  little,  foul  brood  may 
be  suspected.  If  it  is  present,  an 
examination  of  the  combs  will  show 
some  cells  (many  or  few)  with  dying 
or  dead  larvae  in  them;  others  with 
covers  sunken,  while  the  cells  of  heal- 
thy brood  are  usually  compact,  and  the 
grubs  are  plump  and  of  a  pearly 
whiteness.  When  healthy,  the  young 
larvae  are  curled  up  in  crescent  shape 
at  the  base  of  the  cells.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  diseased,  they  will  be  found 
extended  horizontally  in  the  cell,  pre- 
senting a  flabby  appearance,  and  of  a 
pale  straw  color.  As  they  begin  to 
decompose,  the  color  changes  to 
brown.  Then  they  dry  up  till  all  that 
remains  of  them  is  a  brown  scale  ad- 
hering to  the  side  of  the  cell.  Should 
the  larva?  survive  until  capping  takes 
place,  a  few  of  the  cell-covers  will  be 
found  here  and  there  slightly  in- 
dented and  darker  in  color  than  those 
of  healthy  brood.  The  capped  cells 
will  be  observed  in  irregular  patches 
and  mostly  perforated.  On  removing 
the  capping,  the  contents  will  be  seen 
to  consist  of  a  putrid,  sticky  elastic, 
coffee-colored  mass,  formed  of  the 
rotting  larvae.  The  bees  do  not  seem 
to  have  the  power  to  clean  out  the 
foul  cells,  and  so  they  remain,  spread- 
ing infection  within  the  hive,  until  the 
stock  becomes  too  weak  to  defend  its 
stores,  when  some  neighboring  colony 
probably  robs  it,  and  in  doing  so  car- 
ries away  the  seeds  of  •  disease  and 
death,  which  are  thus  spread,  until  all 
the  hives  of  a  neighborhood  may  be 
fatally  affected. 

Hives  in  which  foul  brood  exists 
give  forth  a  sickly  and  unpleasant 
smell,  and  when  the  disease  is  of  a 
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malignant  type  and  in  a  very  ad- 
vanced stage,  the  foul  odour  may  be 
frequently  detected  even  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  entrance. 

It  should  be  noted  that  chilled 
brood  must  not  be  mistaken,  as  it 
very  frequently  is,  for  foul  brood.  In 
the  former  the  dead  larvae  turn  first 
grey,  and  afterwards  become  nearly 
black,  never  brown,  as  with  foul 
brood.  The  larvrje,  dead  from  cold, 
are  also  generally  removed  by  the 
bees,  but  they  seldom  attempt  to 
carry  out  those  which  have  died  from 
disease,  unless  disinfectants  to  arrest 
decomposition  are  used.  Adult  as 
well  as  immature  bees  suffer  from  the 
pest,  but  these  leave  the  hive  to  die. 

Experience  has  plainly  shown  that 
with  foul  brood — as  in  all  epidemic 
diseases — the  weak,  sickly,  and  badly- 
nourisluil  are  attacked,  and  become 
centres  of  infection  to  others.  So  it 
often  happens  that  as  colonies  be- 
come weak,  bees  from  healthy  hives 
rob  them  of  their  honey,  and  thus 
carry  off  the  germs  of  the  disease 
along  with  their  ill-gotten  gains. 

Another  very  important  point  is 
that  the  bee-keeper  •  may  himself  be 
the  means  of  spreading  the  pest  by 
indiscriminately  manipulating,  first 
diseased,  and  then  healthy  hives,  with- 
out taking  proper  precautions  to  dis- 
infect himself  and  his  appliances. 
Combs  which  have  contained  foul 
brood  retain  the  spores.  The  queen 
lays  eggs  in  the  cells  and  the  workers 
deposit  their  honey  and  pollen  in 
them.  Both  honey  and  pollen  in  this 
way  become  vehicles  for  the  trans- 
port of  the  disease  to  the  larvae  in  the 
process  of  feeding  by  the  nurse  bees. 
Under  no  consideration  should  infect- 
ed hives  or  combs  be  knowingly  ex- 
posed to  the  visits  of  bees.  Careless- 
ness in  this  respect  may  work  im- 
mense mischief  to  neighboring  stocks 
and  apiaries. 

In  endeavoring  to  get  rid  of  foul 
brood,  efforts  must  be  made  to  raise 
to  a  high  standard  the  lowered  vitality 
of  the  bees,  which  first  enabled  germs 
of  the  disease  to  get  a  footing.  This 
will  be  effected  by  keeping  only 
strong  stocks,  with  young  and  prolific 
queens,  and  good  wholesome  food, 
combined  with  cleanliness  and  proper 
ventilation. 

Foul  brood  is  so  extremely  contagi- 
ous that  it  is  advisable  at  all  times  to 
adopt  preventive  measures  against  in- 
fection. Naphthaline  in  balls  is  gene- 
rally used  for  this  purpose;  two  of 
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a  few  days  longer.  The  skep  used  as 
their  temporary  home  should  be 
burnt.  In  order  to  avoid  chance  of 
robbing,  all  such  work  as  is  here  de- 
scribed should  be  done  in  the  evening, 
when  the  bees  have  ceased  flying  for 
the  day. 

It  may  be  added  that  in  attempting 
remedial  measures  of  the  nature  de- 
scribed, it  would  be  desirable,  wher- 
ever such  help  can  be  procured,  to 
seek  the  advice  of  a  competent  ex- 
pert.— Leaflet  32,  British  Board  of 
Agriculture. 

 ♦  ■ 

Lime  and  Its  Uses. 

The  decomposition  of  vegetable 
matter  in  the  soil  with  the  change 
oi  ttie  nitrogen  into  ammonia  and 
nitrates  (tne  form  in  which  nitro- 
gen is  absoroed  by  tne  plant),  the 
aosorption  of  nitrogen  Irom  tne 
air  by  the  root-noaules  oi  legum- 
inous plants,  such  as  peas,  Deans, 
lucerne  are  all  brought  about  oy 
microscopic  organisms,  wuich  thrive 
most  vigorously  in  tne  presence  oi 
lime.  ine  lime-loving  nature  oi 
lucerne  is  well  Known.  i3elore  tne 
oiscovery  oi  ttie  v_nni  nitrate  beds 
tne  supply  oi  nitrates  was  arawu 
marniv  irom  so-caiied  "  saltpetre 
gardens,"  where  nitrogenous  or- 
ganic matter,  as  urine,  oioad,  and 
animal  reiuse  generally,  was  rnixeu 
with  lime  ana  potasnes,  and  al- 
lowed to  ferment,  the  tiny  organ 
isms  seizing  on  tne  nitrogen  and 
converting  it  into  nitrate.  This 
same  process  goes  on  in  tne  soil, 
and  everywhere  more  rapiuly  in 
the  presence  oi  lime.  Here  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  lime  destroys 
certain  pests,  such  as  slugs  and 
worms  in  the  soil. 


has  no  corrosive  action  on  plant 
tissue.  Only  after  time  ,  has 
elapsed  for  this  change  to  take 
place  should  the  seed  be  sown. 
The  burnt  lime  should  be  placed 
at  intervals  in  the  field,  and 
covered  with  moist  earth  or,  if  the 
soil  is  dry,  some  water  may  be 
sprinkled  on  the  pile.  In  a  few 
days  it  will  have  slaked  to  a  fine 
dry  powder,  which  should  then  be 
spread  over  the  soil,  and  ploughed 
or  harrowed  in. 

Limestone  or  shell  lime  should 
preferably  be  burned  and  slaked 
in  heaps  on  the  land.  For  not 
only  is  the  action  on  the  soil  con- 
stituents and  the  vermin  in  the  soil 
enormously  increased,  but,  as  44 
per  cent,  of  the  carbonate  is  ex- 
pelled in  the  burning  process,  the 
cost  of  transport  is  almost 
halved,  and,  as  the  lumps  of  burnt 
lime  crumble  to  powder  as  above 
described,  the  cost  of  grinding  is 
saved.  It  must,  however,  be  borne 
in  mind  that  caustic  lime  should 
not  be  used  on  sandy  soils  except 
much  organic  matter  is  avail- 
able or  heavy  applications  of  farm 
yard  manure  are  made.  In  other 
cases  limestone  or  marl  is  prefer- 
able for  sandy  soils.  In  general 
lime  is  of  little  benefit  to  really 
poor  soils,  but  finds  its  best  ap- 
plication in  soils  rich  in  available 
or  potential  plant  food. 

 ♦  • 

One  inch  of  rain  over  1  acre  equals 
101  tons  of  water.  Therefore,  the 
weight  of  1  point  of  rain  to  the  acre 
is  approximately  1  ton. 


these,  split  in  half,  being  the  proper 
dose.  The  pieces  are  placed  on  the 
floorboard  of  the  hive  in  the  corner 
farthest  from  the  entrance.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  hive  causes  the  naph- 
thaline to  evaporate,  and  it  must  be, 
therefore,  renewed  as  required.  All 
syrup  used  for  feeding  should  also  be 
medicated  with  naphthol  beto.  When 
the  bee-keeper  has  been  in  contact 
with  diseased  stocks,  clothes,  appli- 
ances, and  hands  must  be  washed  with 
carbolic  soap,  and  other  articles  dis- 
infected by  spraying  with  a  solution 
of  one  ounce  carbolic  acid  in  12  ounces 
of  water. 

It  was  formerly  thought  that  honey 
was  the  only  source  of  infection,  so 
that,  if  bees  were  starved  until  they 
had  got  rid  of  the  honey  carried  by 
them  from  the  diseased  hive,  a  cure 
would  be  effected.  It  is  now  known 
that  the  starvation  method,  good  as 
far  as  it  goes,  has  always  failed  from 
the  fact  of  its  not  being  supplemented 
by  disinfection  of  hives  and  appli- 
ances. 

When  the  disease  is  discovered  in 
a  weak  colony,  the  destruction  of 
bees,  combs,  frames,  and  quilts,  to- 
gether with  a  thorough  disinfection  of 
the  hive,  is  by  far  the  best  course  to 
pursue.  The  spores  are  thus  anni- 
hilated, and  the  source  of  infection 
removed. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  colony  be 
still  strong,  the  bees  may  be  pre- 
served by  making  an  artificial  swarm 
of  them.  They  should  then  be  placed 
in  a  straw  skep  and  fed  on  syrup  to 
which  three  grains  of  naphthol  beta 
have  been  added  to  every  pound  of 
sugar  used,  the  naphthol  beta  being 
dissolved  in  alcohol  and  added  to  the 
syrup  while  still  warm. 

The  infected  frames,  combs,  and 
quilts  should  then  be  burned,  and  the 
hive  disinfected  by  being  either  steam- 

;  ed,  or  scrubbed  with  boiling 
water  and  soap,  and  then  painted  over 
with  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid  (one 
part  of  carbolic  acid  to  two  parts  of 

;  water;.  When  the  smell  of  the  dis- 
infectant has  disappeared,    the  hive 

I  will  be  ready  for  use.  The  bees  must 
be  confined  to  the  skep  for  48  hours, 

I  by  which  time  all  honey  they  may 
have  taken  with  them  will  have  been 
consumed,  and  such  of  the  bees  as  are 

^  diseased  will  have  died  off.  Those 
remaining  should  then  be  shaken 
from  the  skep  into  a  clean  frame-hive 
furnished  with  six  frames,  fitted  with 
full  sheets  of  comb-foundation,  and 
must  be  fed  with  medicated  syrup  for 


Heavv  applications  of  lime,  up  to 
five  tons  every  five  or  six  years, 
was  the  practice  in  Ivurope,  but 
this  is  giving  place  to  the  more 
frequent  application  of  smaller 
quantities.  Carbonate  of  lime 
(limestone,  shell  lime,  marl)  can 
be  safely  applied  at  any  time  of 
the  year,  but  the  best  time  to  put 
down  caustic  lime  is  after  the  crop 
is  gathered.  The  reason  for  this 
is  to  be  found  in  the  chemical 
behaviour  of  caustic  lime.  When 
this  is  exposed  to  moist  air  it 
"  slakes  "  to  a  fine  powder, 
which  is  strongly  alkaline  and  de- 
structive to  young  and  tender 
parts  of  plants.  On  long  expo- 
sure to  air  the  slaked  lime  ab- 
sorbs carbonic  acid  gas  therefrom, 
changing  to  the  carbonate  or  mild 
lime,  a   neutral  compound  which 
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Economic  Value   of  Birds. 


(Continued    from  January  Issue). 


The  encouragement  of  birds  to 
nest  on  the  farm,  and  the  dis- 
couragement of  nest-robbing  are 
therefore  more  than  matters  of 
mere  sentiment  ;  they  return  an 
actual  cash  equivalent,  and  have  a 
definite  bearing  on  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  crops. 

For  centuries  in  the  Old  Coun- 
try it  has  been  a  matter  of  general 
observation  that  the  common  sing- 
ing birds  subsist  largely  on  insects, 
and  in  modern  times  it  has  come 
to  be  generally  understood  that 
insects  form  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant items  of  food  for  the  great 
majority  of  birds  ;  this  has  been 
confirmed  by  careful  scientific  in- 
vestigation. Many  species  are  now 
known  to  live  almost  wholly  on 
insects,  and  in  some  large  groups 
of  species  the  average  quantity  of 
insects  consumed  forms  a  high 
percentage  of  the  whole  food.  Dr. 
J.  B.  Cleland,  of  Sydney,  in  iyoy, 
examined  the  stomachs  of  57 
birds,  and  published  the  result  in 
the  "  Emu  "  of  that  year  ;  and 
out  of  these,  only  five  were  found 
not  to  have  insects  in  them  ;  and 
in  19 11-12  he  has  again  examined 
->nother  250,  with  the  result  that 
he  has  demonstrated  that  the 
stomachs  of  the  wrens,  robins, 
thrushes,  and  of  all  the  honey- 
eaters  together  with  other  small 
birds,  contain  for  the  most  part 
insect  remains. 


In  view  of  the  above  facts  one 
is  impressed  with  the  conviction 
that  the  birds  must  exercise  an 
important  influence  upon  the  rela- 
tive abundance  of  insects.  That 
birds  are  an  ellicient  check  upon 
insect  multiplication  seems  im- 
possible of  denial,  and  it  is  doubt- 
lul  if  anywhere  in  the  animal  king- 
dom any  other  restraining  influ- 
ence so  important  can  be  louud. 

To  illustrate  the  destructive  ca- 
pacity of  birds,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  in  America  over  3,000 
insects  have  been  found  in  a  bird's 
stomach  at  one  time. 

The  point  has  been  raised,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  matter  of  insect 
consumption  birds  are  indiscrimin- 
ate, and  eat  insects  without  re- 
gard to  species  or  to  their  eco- 
nomic significance. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  in  de- 
vouring useful  insects  birds  coun- 
teract all  the  good  they  do  by 
eating  harmful  ones.  It  is  quite 
true  that  they  destroy  many  use- 
ful insects,  and  while  at  first  sight 
this  may  appear  to  be  an  argu- 
ment against  the  usefulness  of 
birds,  a  broader  philosophy  will 
show  that  it  is  exactly  what  they 
should  be  desired  to  do. 

It  is  possible  that  no  species  of 
insect  is  so  completely  protected 
by    habits   of  life    that   it   is  not 
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found  and  preyed  upon  at  one  or 
another  stage  of  its  existence  by 
some  species  of  birds.  Even  in 
those  cases  where  so-called  "  pro- 
tective "  devices  have  been  de- 
veloped, investigation  of  the  con- 
tents ,oi  the  stomachs  of  many 
birds  has  shown  that  they  are  ei- 
iective  only  to  a  limited  extent  , 
that  in  spite  of  protection— colour- 
ation or  form,  nauseous  odours, 
and  acrid  secretions — insects  so 
protected  are  found  and  eaten  by 
uirds,  and  in  many  cases  form  a 
considerable  percentage  of  the 
average  animal  food.  Many  of 
these  caterpillars  are  covered  with 
hairs,  and  some  species  have  also 
stinging  spines,  evidently  intended 
ior  defence  against  enemies  ;  but 
despite  this,  they  are  freely  eaten 
by  cuckoos,  and  are  also  found  in 
the  stomachs  of  other  birds. 

From  these  considerations  it 
would  appear  that  the  main  func- 
tion ol  insectivorous  birds  is  not 
so  much  to  destroy  this  or  that 
insect  pest  as  it  is  to  lessen  the 
numbers  of  the  insect  tribe  as  a 
whole-  to  reduce  to  a  lower  level 
the  great  flood  tide  of  insect  life. 
That  this  is  the  true  relation  of 
birds  and  insects  should  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  the  two  have 
lived  together  for  countless  ages, 
and  that  the  balance  of  nature  has 
been  preserved  except  as  disturbed 
by  the  operations  of  man. 

—  The  Balance  of  Nature.  — 

Birds  have  not  wholly  destroyed 
predaceous  and  parasitic  insects  on 
the  one  hand,  nor,  on  the  other, 
have  they  so  far  as  we  know  ex- 
terminated any  vegetable-eating 
pest  ;  but  they  have  successfully 
held  the  balance  between  the  two, 
and  kept  both  at  such  a  level  of 
relative  abundance  as  has  sub- 
served the  best  interest  of  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  world  ;  and  it 
is  only  where  man  has  interfered 
with  this  balance  that  it  has  re- 
sulted in  damage  to  him  and  to 
the  products  of  his  labour.  For- 
tunately birds  eat  insects  indis- 
criminately, so  that  the  two  great 
opposing  forces  —  the  vegetable 
eaters  and  the  birds  and  insects 
that  feed  upon  them — are  kept  in  a 
state  of  practical  equdibrium.  This 
is  the  ideal  natural  condition. 

Man,  however,  when  he  settles  in 
a  new  country  proceeds  at  once  to 
overturn  the  natural  equilibrium  by 
cutting  clown  the  bush,  ploughing 
up  and  draining  the  marshes,  or 
irrigating  dry  places,  thus  produc- 
ing marked  disturbances  in  the 
animal  and  plant  life.  Some  in- 
sects, deprived  of  their  natural 
food,    turn     to     the  introduced 
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plants,  and  in  many  cases  find 
them  more  abundant  and  more 
palatable  than  their  former  food, 
and  so  thrive  and  increase  ra- 
pidly. 

The  birds  are  not  able  to  mul- 
tiply with  such  facility,  and  so 
are  unable  at  first  to  deal  with 
the  greatly  increased  supply  of 
food  except  to  the  extent  that 
they  increase  by  migration  from 
surrounding  territory.  Moreover 
the  seed  and  fruit  eating  birds 
have,  like  the  insects,  suffered  a 
loss  of  their  natural  diet,  and  so 
turn  to  the  farmer's  crops  for  their 
supplies.  He,  in  turn,  seeing  his 
crops  preyed  upon  on  all  sides  de- 
clares war  on  all  animal  life,  and 
as  birds,  being  in  evidence  more 
than  insects,  are  more  easily 
killed,  he  slays  without  considera- 
tion both  those  birds  that  feed 
upon  his  crops  and  those  that  prey 
upon  the  insect  spoilers. 

After  years  of  misdirected  effort 
man  is  at  last  learning  the  lesson 
that  nature's  adjustments  are  not 
to  be  lightly  set  aside  ;  that  when 
undisturbed  bv  his  influence  each 
species  maintains  a  certain  maxi- 
mum of  abundance  at  which  it 
does  the  most  good  and  the  least 
harm — from  which  it  follows  that 
his  best  efforts  should  be  di- 
rected to  restore  and  maintain  this' 
harmony,  and  in  all  places  when 
he  is  obliged  to  destroy  it  he 
should  seek  lor  means  to  counter- 
balance the  mischief. 

In  the  case  of  insect  depreda- 
tions, while  more  immediate  re- 
medies may  be  necessary  at  first, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  pro- 
tection and  the  encouragement  of 
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insectivorous  birds  offers  in  most 
cases  the  surest  means  of  relief. 

Now,  just  one  word  about  our 
hawks  and  owls,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  farmer  ;  and  in  this 
connection  "  a  little  knowledge  is 
a  dangerous  thing."  The  farmer 
sees  a  hawk  strike  a  fowl,  the 
sportman  finds  the  remains  of  a 
game  bird,  and  without  further  in- 
vestigation both  condemn  birds  of 
this  class,  and  lose  no  opportunity 
to  destroy  them  and  their  eggs 
and  young.  How  are  we  to  ac- 
count for  this  hatred  against  birds 
of  prev  bv  the  very  man  who 
should  be  the  first  to  clamour  for 
their  protection  ?  Knowing  that 
hawks  and  owls  attack  poultry 
they  do  not  stop  to  think  that 
such  depreciations  mav  be  com- 
mitted bv  a  few  species  only,  but 
condemn  the  whole  familv.  Both 
hawks  and  owls  throw  up  pellets 
formed  of  the  undigested  parts  of 
their  food,  such  as  hairs,  feathers, 
bones,  and  other  hard  parts,  which 
are  rolled  into  a  solid  ball  by  the 
action  of  the  muscles  of  the 
stomach,  and  are  thrown  up  before 
fresh  food  is  taken.  When  these 
pellets  are  examined  you  can  tell 
everything  which  the  bird  has 
eaten,  and  T  have  a  record  of 
ei<jht  of  these  pellets  examined  bv 
me  picked  up  from  under  a  tree 
in  which  one  of  the  small  owls 
roosted  for  some  time  ;  the  record 
was  grasshoppers,  crickets,  beetles, 
fur,  and  bones  of  rats  and  mice. 
How  often  are  the  services  ren- 
dered to  man  misunderstood 
through  ignorance  ?  The  birds  of 
prev,  the  majority  of  which  labour 
day  and  ni<rht  to  destroy  the  ene- 
mies of  the  husbandman,  are  per- 
secuted unceasingly,  while  that 
most  destructive  mammal  (the 
house  catl  is  petted  and  fed  and 
securely  sheltered,  to  spread  des- 
truction amonf  the  feathered  tribe. 
The  difference  between  the  two  can 
be  summed  im  in  a  few  words — 
only  two  or  three  birds  of  prev 
hunt  birds  when  thev  can  procure 
rats  and  mice  for  food,  while  the 
cat  seldom  touches  them  if  she  can 
procure  chickens  or  vOUttg  poultry, 
as  most  of  us  know  to  our  cost. 

That  the  beneficial  species  of 
hawks  and  owls  will  eventually  be 
protected  there  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt,  for  when  the  farmer  is  con- 
duced that  thov  are  his  friends 
he  will  demand  their  protection. 

Tn  conclusion,  T  would  noint 
out  to  vou  the  fact  that  all  in- 
sectivorous birds  are  the  farmers' 
friends — not  to  be  destroved  nor  to 
be  driven  from  the  orchards  and 
crops,  but  to  be  encouraged  and 
welcomed  as  the  allies   which  na- 


ture has  provided  to  the  farmer 
in  his  fight  with  his  enemies. 
Every  Australian  boy  who  aims 
his  pea  rifle  or  catapult  at  one  of 
these  birds  is  as  much  an  enemy 
of  Australia  as  if  he  took  arms  to 
assist  an  invading  force,  which  no 
Australian  boy  would  do. 

And  now,  with  your  permission, 
I  will  just  touch  for  a  moment 
on  the  sentimental  side,  and  give 
a  quotation.  It  is  from  "  The 
Summer  Hymnal,"  by  J.  T. 
Moore,  and  is  as  follows  : — "Birds 
are  nearer  human  than  anything 
lower  than  man  ;  they  alone  come 
nearer  to  ideal  married  life  in 
rearing  of  their  young,  and  the 
care  and  protection  both  parents 
give  to  their  offspring,  than  any- 
thing else.  They  know  more 
about  the  weather,  the  tides,  the 
winds,  and  the  stars  than  we  do  ; 
more  about  nature  than  man  ever 
conceived  in  his  selfishness.  The 
ruthless  destruction  of  any  one  of 
them  for  whatever  cause,  whether 
for  sport  or  to  adorn  the  upper 
extremity  of  some  less  beautiful 
and  lovely  creature,  throws  the 
truth  and  the  laws  of  the  uni- 
verse that  much  out  of  balance." 
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Potato  Culture. 

Mr.  R.  Camerini,  manager  for  Dr. 
Fiaschi,  recently  read  a  paper  on 
"Potato  Culture,"  to  members,  of  the 
Sackville  branch  of  the  N.S.W.  Agri- 
cultural Bureau. 

Mr.  Camerini  said:  In  dealing  with 
this  subject  I  propose  to  lay  before 
you  some  useful  information  gained 
from  personal  experience  here  and  in 
other  countries,  especially  in  Algeria 
and  Spain,  where  potato  culture  is  one 
of  the  most  important  industries. 

Varieties. — The  number  of  varieties 
of  potatoes  is  endless,  and  in  selecting 
his  seed  the  grower  must  be  guided 
by  his  own  experience  in  choosing 
the  variety  best  adapted  for  his  par- 
ticular district,  and  the  purpose  the 
crop  is  intended  for. 

For  early  varieties  (eight  to  twelve 
weeks),  I  would  recommend  Early 
Rose,  Triumph,  and  Royal  Ashleaf 
Kidney;  the  last  mentioned  is  a  vari- 
ety largely  grown  in  Algeria.  Royal 
Kidney  is  a  very  early  sort,  but  not 
a  prolific  yielder.  Snowflake  is  a 
good  yielder,  but  its  cultivation  can- 
not be  advocated  in  this  district  as  it 
is  very  susceptible  to  disease.  For 
medium  sorts  (eleven  to  thirteen 
weeks)  I  found  Ruby  and  Coronation 
among  the  best  for  local  production. 


For  late  varieties.  Peerless,  Brownell's 
Beauty,  and  Robertson's  Giant  are 
recommended. 

Degeneration  of  Potatoes  is  a  fact 
known  to  many  growers;  this  is  espe- 
cially noticeable  with  varieties  which 
have  been  grown  continuously  in  the 
same  district  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  principal  causes  of  degeneration 
or  deterioration  are  soil  or  climatic 
conditions  unfavourable  to  the  normal 
development  of  the  plant,  negligence 
in  cultivation  methods  on  the  part  of 
the  grower,  and  especially  the  sowing 
of  unselected  seed. 

Preparation  of  Soil. — The  potato 
may  be  regarded  as  cosmopolitan  in 
so  far  that  it  grows  in  practically 
every  climate  in  nearly  every  class  of 
soil.  Tn  this  district  the  alluvial  flats, 
where  well  drained,  are  eminently 
suited  for  potatoes.  The  light,  sandy 
soils  produce  the  earliest  sorts  and 
also  the  best  quality  tubers,  but  the 
heavier  class  of  soil  usually  produces 
the  largest  crop.  As  the  development 
of  the  roots  requires  a  deep,  loose 
soil,  the  ground  must  be  ploughed 
and  worked  accordingly.  On  account 
of  the  deep  ploughing  necessary  and 
the  frequent  cultivation  which  land 
receives,  the  potato  may  be  classed  as 
a  crop  which  improves  the  physical 
and  mechanical  condition  of  the  soil, 
being  thus  also  responsible  for  the 
destruction  of  weed  pests. 
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The  land  cannot  be  ploughed  too 
deeply  for  potatoes;  this  should  be 
done  at  the  beginning  of  winter,  and 
be  followed  by  rolling  and  harrowing. 
The  subsequent  cultivation  prior  to 
planting  the  seed  should  be  of  a  shal- 
low character. 

Manuring. — In  new  ground  in  this 
district  little  or  no  manure  is  required, 
but  on  land  croped  for  a  number  of 
years  manuring  is  essential.  Potatoes 
are  heavy  potash  feeders,  and  also  re- 
quire generous  proportions  of  nitro- 
gen, phosphoric  acid  and  lime. 

For  sandy  soils  rotted  farmyard 
manure,  ploughed  in  early  in  winter, 
will  be  found  to  be  of  great  benefit  if 
followed  at  time  of  planting  with  an 
application  of  artificial  fertilisers  con- 
taining potash  and  phosphoric  acid. 
In  heavy  soils  a  few  hundredweights 
of  slacked  lime  applied  some  weeks 
before  sowing  will  help  to  make  the 
soil  friable,  and  also  assist  in  making 
certain  essential  plant-foods  available 

The  following  mixture  is  recom- 
mended for  heavy  soils  for  this  dis- 
trict:—  iy2  cwt.  sulphate  of  potash,  2 
cwt.  superphosphate,  1  Cwt.  dried 
bipod,  per  acre. 

In  light  soils,  as  previously  stated, 
farmyard  manure  or  green  manuring 
will  greatly  improve  the  fertility  and 
physical  condition  of  the  soil,  but  of 
course  plant-food  must  still  be  added 
at  time  of  sowing  seed,  and  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  mixture  recommended 
for  light  soils: — \l/2  cwt.  sulphate  of 
potash,  2  cwt.  superphosphate,  2  cwt. 
dried  blood,  r  cwt.  gypsum  of  lime, 
per  acre. 

Selection  of  Seed. — Too  much  care 
cannot  be  taken  in  the  selection  of 
seed.  In  some  countries,  such  as 
Italy,  France,  Spain,  and  Algeria,  it 
is  customary  to  select  large,  clean, 
well-shaped  tubers,  and  at  planting- 
time  cut  them  in  two  (lengthways), 
or  else  medium-sized  tubers  are  select- 
ed and  planted  whole.  My  experience 
is  that  small  tubers,  or  small  frag- 
ments of  tubers,  invariably  give  the 
lowest  returns.  Whole  tubers  of  me- 
dium size  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  most 
suitable  to  plant. 

Before  planting,  tubers  should  be  j 
carefully  examined,  and  all  those  with 
very  small  eyes,  abnormal  character-  j 
istics,  or  signs  of  disease  should  be 
rigorously  rejected.  When  cutting 
potatoes  it  is  advisable  to  cut  them 
lengthways. 

Planting. — Planting  may  take  place 
as  soon  as  all  dangers  of  frost  are 
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over.  Drills  should  be  opened  with 
the  plough.  3  to  5  inches  deep.  The 
sets  should  be  planted  about  i  foot 
apart  in  the  drills,  varying  a  little 
according  to  the  habit  of  growth  of 
the  variety  planted.  The  seed,  if  cut, 
should  be  planted  with  the  eyes  up- 
wards and  cut  side  downwards;  this 
will  facilitate  the  growth  of  the  young 
shoots.  Another  practice  which  I 
found  to  be  good  is  to  let  the  tubers 
become  green  and  allow  them  to 
sprout  before  planting,  by  exposing 
them  to  the  light.  In  this  way  the 
eyes  develop  more  normally,  and  pro- 
duce stronger  shoots  than  when  plant- 
ed in  the  ordinary  way.  It  requires 
some  practice  to  plant  out  these  tubers 
without  knocking  the  young  shoots 
off,  and,  of  course,  it  takes  consider- 
ably more  time  than  planting  cut  seed, 
but  a  more  accurate  system. of  selec- 
tion is  assured,  as  only  the  strongest 
and  healthiest  tubers  would  be  plant- 
ed out;  in  such  a  way  a  supply  of 
really  good  seed  for  future  years  can 
be  counted  on. 

Intertillage. — The  intertillage  for 
potatoes  is  similar  to  that  adopted  for 
maize  or  tomatoes.  The  soil  should 
be  kept  free  from  weeds,  and  the 
surface  kept  loose.  The  first  cultiva- 
tion should  commence  as  soon  as  the 
rows  become  visible,  and  should  be 
renewed  whenever  necessary.  When 
the  plants  are  about  io  to  12  inches 
high  they  may  be  hilled  to  a  height 
of  2  to  3  inches.  This  operation  is 
really  of  not  much  importance,  but  it 
keeps  the  tubers  together  and  facili- 
tates digging  the  crop.  Nipping  the 
flowers  off  usually  increases  the  yield 
of  the  crop  a  little,  but  does  not  re- 
pay the  expense. 

Diseases. — The  potato  plant  is  sub- 
ject to  many  diseases,  the  most  com- 
mon being  early  blight  (Macrospori- 
um  solani),  which  is  a  fungus  affect- 
ing the  leaves  and  stalks,  reducing  the 
yield  of  the  tubers  considerably.  Af- 
fetced  plants  show  greyish-brown 
spots  on  leaves.  The  remedy  is  to 
spray  with  Bordeaux  mixture. 

Late  blight  (Phytophthora  infes- 
tans)  appears  in  black  spots  on  the 
surface  of  the  leaf  with  fine  white 
hairs  underneath.  The  leaves  and 
stem  rot  and  the  tubers  are  affected. 
The  remedy  is  spraying  the  growing 
crop  with  Bordeaux  mixture. 

Scab  is  another  common  disease 
with  which  most  growers  are  unfor 
tunately  only  too  familiar.  Preven- 
tive measures  in  selecting  good  healthy 
seed,  and  the  dipping  of  the  seed  in 
a  sulphate  of  copper  or  formalin  solu- 


tion for  two  hours  previous  to  cutting, 
will  be  found  to  help  materially  in 
stamping  this  disease  out. 

Harvesting  and  Storing  the  Crop. — 
Potatoes  intended  for  storing  should 
be  allowed  to  lie  for  a  few  days  in  a 
shed  on  a  couple  of  inches  of  straw 
so  as  to  allow  them  to  dry;  they  may 
then  be  pitted,  and  should  be  covered 
with  2  feet  of  straw.  Covering  with 
earth  induces  conditions  favourable  to 
the  development  of  various  diseases. 

Departmental  Note. — Mr.  A.  J.  Pinn 
states  that  in  the  experiments  con- 
ducted by  the  Department  it  has  been 
found  that  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  a 
better  nitrogenous  manure  to  use  than 
dried  blood.  The  mixture  recom- 
mended by  the  Department  is: — 4 
cwt.  sulphate  of  ammonia,  13  cwt. 
superphosphate,  3  cwt.  of  potash; 
total,  1  ton.  Of  this  mixture,  4  cwt.  is 
applied  per  acre. 

The  use  of  formalin  and  sulphate  of 
copper  (bluestone)  solution  are  men- 
tioned for  the  prevention  of  scab.  It 
is  advocated  (pending  the  results  of 
experiments)  to  use  formalin  in  a 
solution  of  1  to  400,  dipping  for  two 
hours,  and  if  bluestone  be  used  a  1  to 
50  solution  and  dip  for  15  minutes. 


Maize  in  Ensilage. 


As  a  guide  to  ithe  proper  time  to 
cut  maize  for  ensilage,  the  following 
table  gives  the  quantity  of  water  and 
dry  matter  in  maize  at  different 
stages  of  growth,  as  determined  by 
the  New  "York  (Geneva)  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  : — 

Water  and  Pry  Matter  in  Maize  at 
Different  Periods    after  Tasselling. 


Stage 
of 

Growth 


Grain  Water  Dry  Matter 


per 
Acre 


per 
Acre 
3.2 
11.3 

14.0 
10.2 


per 
Acre. 
O.S 
1.5 

2.3 
4.0 


Fullv  tasselled  9.0 
Fully  silked  12.9 
Kernels  watery 
to  full  milk  16.3 
Ripe  14.2 

...This  table  in  the  last  column  shows 
the  dry  matter  of  maize  at  different 
stages  of  growth.  Ripe  maize  yields 
five  times  as  much  dry  matter  per 
acre  as  maize  that  is  fullv  tasselled, 
two  and  two-thirds  as  much  as  maize 
fully  silked,  and  nearly  one  and  three- 
fourths  as  much  as  maize  in  the 
milk;  honee  the  importance  of  growing 
mawe  for  ensilage  that  will  mature. 
The  table  also  shows  the  great  waste 
in  feeding  maize  green  instead  of 
lett  ng  it  mature  properly  and  making 
it  into  ensilage. 

Tn  order  that  ensilage  may  keep 
well,  maize  should  be  cut  about  the 
time  the  kernels  are  well  glazed  and 


dented.  If  it  is  cut  too  green,  as 
stated,  too  much  acid  develops  j  if  cut 
too  ripe,  it  does  nof  settle  properly, 
and  the  air  is  not  sufficiently  exclud- 
ed to  prevent  spoiling.  The  ripest 
maize  should  always  be  cut  first  and 
placed  in  the  bottom  "of  the  silo, 
because  the  greatest  pressure  near  the 
bottom  will  tend  to  exclude  tbe  air. 

There  is  still  some  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  value  of  sorghum 
for  silage,  The  silage  ferments  more 
than  maize*  silage,  owing  to  the 
saccharine  juice,  and  hence  does  not 
always  keep  well.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion as  to  its  value  when  well  pre- 
served. Sorghum  is  a  better  yielder 
than  maize  on  poor  soils,  and  a  surer 
crop  in(  semi-arid  reerions.  In  the 
great  maize  belt  (United  States')  its 
use  is  slowly  increasing,  while  along 
the  Gulf  Toast,  where  the  heavy  rain- 
fall makes  it  difficult  to  cure  fodders, 
sorghum  is  a  profitable  silage  crop, 
and  can  be  successfully  handled  n 
this  way.  Tn  feeding  value  sorghum 
silage  appears  to  be  slightly  inferior 
to  maize  silage,  the  protein  content 
being  rather  lower  and  the  fibre 
content  rather  higher.  However,  the 
amount  of  water  to  the  ton  is  also 
lower,  so  that  the  total  amount  of 
nutrient  in  each  ton  is  larger  than 
in  maize  silage. 

The  feeding  value  of  both  maize  and 
sorghum  siilage  can  be  increased'  by 
adding'  som/?  leguminous  crop.  The 
two  crops  may  be  sown  separately 
and  mixed  while  being  out  into  the 
silo,  or  grown  and  harve^ed  together. 
The  eowpea  is  probably  the  best  crop 
for  this  purpose.  Sorghum  silage  has 
been  largely  used  at  this  station  as 
a  winter  ration  and  as  a  sup- 
plementary summer  ration  for  dairy 
herds,  with  highly  satisfactory  re- 
sults. 
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Maize  and  Potatoes. 


At  the  experiment  plots  on  Mr.  J. 
Chick's  farm,  Tenterfield,  N.S.W., 
Mr.  A.  H.  E.  McDonald,  Inspector  of 
Agriculture,  delivered  a  lecture  to 
members  of  the  Leech's  Gully  Rranch 
of  the  N.S.W.  Agricultural  Bureau. 

The  experiments  under  review,  Mr. 
McDonald  said,  were  established  not 
merely  to  demonstrate  that  one  vari- 
ety is  better  than  another,  but  to  show- 
how  the  best  results  can  be  obtained 
from  a  particular  crop  on  the  soil  in 
use. 

In  raising  a  crop,  consideration 
must  be  given  to  the  following  points: 

1.  Cultivation. 

2.  The  selection  of  the  fight  kind 
of  fertiliser. 

3.  The  use  of  the  right  quantity  of 
fertiliser. 

4.  The  selection  of  the  variety. 

5.  The  sowing  of  the  crop. 

Cultivation  requires  the  most  care- 
ful attention  on  the  part  of  the  far- 
mer. It  is  of  more  importance  than 
manuring,  because  it  not  only  makes 
fertilisers  more  effective,  but  it  also, 


in  itself,  renders  the  soil  more  fertile, 
because  of  its  ameliorating  effects. 
Resides  its  effect  upon  the  fertilising 
materials  existent  in  or  applied  to  the 
soil,  it  is  of  supreme  importance  in 
regulating  the  supply  of  moisture  to 
to  the  plant. 

All  soils,  even  the  poorest,  contain 
fairly  large  quantities  of  plant-food. 
A  soil  is  poor  because  it  is  unable  to 
supply  to  the  plant  the  small  quanti- 
ties of  soluble  plant-food  material  re- 
quired by  that  plant  whilst  growing. 
A  good  crop  of  maize,  for  instance, 
will  only  require  about  40  or  50  lb.  of 
soluble  phosphoric  acid  during  its 
growth.  The  yield  is  poor  when  this 
amount  is  not  forthcoming.  The 
material  is  made  soluble  by  different 
agencies,  in  each  of  which  moisture 
is  an  essential  part.  Time  is  also  an 
important  factor,  so  that  if  the  land  is 
only  moist  for  a  short  time  only  small 
quantities  will  be  made  soluble.  So 
if  the  land  is  fallowed,  and  the  mois- 
ture conserved  for  a  period  before  the 
crop  is  sown,  a  store  of  soluble  plant- 
food  is  prepared  for  the  crop 

Further,  in  nearly  every  district  the 
rainfall  is  rarely  sufficient  to  provide 
for  the  maximum  needs  of  the  crop 


whilst  it  is  growing,  after  allowance  is 
made  for  evaporation.  A  soil  may  be 
able  to  suply  to  a  crop  30  lb.  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  when  with  a  full  supply 
of  moisture  it  would  need  40  lb. 
Through  the  deficiency  of  moisture, 
however,  30  lb.  are  al  that  is  required, 
of  moisture.  Fertilising  under  such 
and  a  low  yield  results  through  la'-k 
circumstances  would  only  be  partly 
effective.  Ry  fallowing,  a  full  supply 
of  moisture  is  provided,  and  fertilis- 
ing improves  the  yield  considerably, 
whereas  without  it  the  yield  would  be 
small,  through  lack  of  fertilising  ele- 
ments. 

All  land  should  be  prepared  for  a 
crop  by  ploughing  a  few  months  be- 
fore the  sowing  time.  The  ploughing 
should  be  deep  and  thorough.  After 
ploughing  once,  the  land  should  be 
kept  loose,  and  free  from  weeds  by 
cultivating  and  harrowing. 

After  sowing,  crops  such  as  maize 
and  potatoes  should  be  thoroughly 
cultivated  whilst  growing.  The  first 
working  should  be  done  with  the  har- 
row. Generally  speaking,  the  harrow- 
ing should  be  given  a  short  time  after 
the  crop  has  appeared  above  the 
ground.  In  some  cases  where  rain 
falls  immediately  after  sowing,  the 
harrow  can  be  used  to  advantage. 

Fertilisers  do  not,  as  is  supposed  by 
some  farmers,  exhaust  the  land.  As 
mentioned  before,  land  contains  large 
quantities  of  the  fertilising  ingredi- 
ents. Crops  take  away  a  very  small 
amount  each  year.  The  land  is  poor 
because  it  does  not  supply,  in  an 
available  form,  this  small  quantity. 
Each  year  about  the  same  quantity 
becomes  available,  and  fertiliesers 
supply  the  crop  what  is  not  supplied 
by  the  soil.  Without  the  fertiliser  the 
crop  would  be  poor;  with  the  ferti- 
liser it  is  improved.  If  fertilisers  are 
used  one  year  the  crop  will  be  better 
than  that  of  the  previous  year,  but  if 
next  year  the  fertilisers  are  not  used 
the  crop  will  be  as  good  as  it  was  be- 
fore fertilisers  were  used. 

The  best  fertiliser  for  maize  on 
most  classes  of  poor  soil  is  one  con- 
taining 3  parts  dried  blood,  2  parts 
bone-dust,  4  parts  superphosphate,  1 
part  sulphate  of  potash.  This  might 
be  applied  at  the  rate  of  1  cwt.  or  \Y2 
cwt.  per  acre. 

The  fertiliser  should  be  applied 
with  a  drill  at  the  same  time  as  the 
seed.  The  most  suitable  fortiliser  for 
potatoc-,  is  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  4  parts;  superphosphate,  13 
parts;  and  sulphate  of  potash,  3  parts. 
This  should  be  applied  at  the  rate  of 
4  cwt.  per  acre. 
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WANTED  :  A  MOTOR  DRIVER. 

Ar«  you  satisfied  with  your  present  position,  if  not,  we  can  make  you  a 

proficient  Driver-Mechanic,  capable  of  filling  one  of  the  numerous  openings 
for  Drivers  for  Motor  Lorry,  Taxi-Cab  and  Touring  Cars. 

THE  AUSTRALASIAN  MOTOR  SCHOOL'S 

Tuition  is  tntirely  practical.  First  the  pupils  are  thoroughly  taught  the 
■sechanism,  which  is  given  first  on  a  single  cylinder  engine  to  enable  the 
pupils  te  quickly  grasp  the  action  of  the  working  parts.  They  are  next 
taken  on  a  22-horse  power  car,  and  the  important  moving  parts  taken 
to  pieces  to  enable  the  pupils  to  obtain  a  thorough  and  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  mechanism  in  general,  viz.  :  —  Carburration,  ignition,  gearing, 
transmission  of  power,  wiring  up,  timing,  water  circulation,  cylinder,  tyre 

removing,  etc.,  etc. 

The  second  parts  deals  entirely  with  the  Driving  and  Managing  of  Cars  — 
at  first  in  more  quiet  thoroughfares,  and  afterwards  in  traffic. 

Faults  are  created  en  route,  which  have  to  be  remedied  by  the  pupils,  as 
this  is  the  only  effective  way  of  teaching  learners  how  to  attend  to  running 
repairs.  We  guarantee  proficiency. 

Office  :  Alfred  Chambers  (Ba^f  Currie  Street. 
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The  Construction  of  Pig 
Sties. 


The  following  article  is  from  a  re- 
ent  issue  of  'the  Journal  of  the 
British  Board  ol  Agriculture.  It  of 
:ourse  applies  toj  conditions  some- 
what different  to  ours,  but  mu'-h  that 
8  written  is  equally  applicable  to 
)ig  keeping  in  Australia. 

Contrary  to  'popular  opinion,  to 
arm  animal  is  really  so  clean  i  i  its 
labits  as  the  pig,  and  probably  none 
iuffer  so  much  if  obliged  to  y<ist  in 
wet,  dirty,  cold  surroundings.  !n  the 
:ase  of  all  stock,  any  reasonable  ex- 
sendiiture  incurred  in  making  them 
thoroughly  comfortable  is  likely  to  be 
►veil  repaid  by  the  better  return  given 
for  the  food  consumed,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  prevention  of  those  dis- 
eases which  may  arise  from  bad  hy- 
jienir  conditions. 

The  pig  is  an  accommodating  ani- 
mal in  many  respects,  but  it  is  not 
fitted  like  other  farm  stock  to  with- 
stand great  changes  of  temperature  : 
it  is  very  sensitive  to  damp,  and  it 
may  be  said  that  pig.keeping  is  not 
Hkely  to  be  a  success  unless  warm, 
drv.  fairlv  roomy,  well  ventilated 
sties  are  available.  It  is  e  ualb-  es- 
sential that  the  buildings  should  be 
so  constructed  that  thev  can  be  easily 
kept  clean,  and  disinfected  from  time 
to  time.  Tf  these  requirements  are 
not  satisfied,  the  most  expensive  and 
elaborate  building  will  most  certainlv 
give  poor  results,  while  on  th°  other 
hand,  so  lone  as  these  essentials  are 
obtained,  there  is  no  reason  whv 
good  results  should  not  be  obtain°d 
fin  the  cheapest  possible  erection. 

The  common  conception  of    a  pie- 
sty  is  the  small  low  lean-to  building 
opening'  'into    an   open    court.  This 
tyne  of  erection  has    the  important 
advantage  of  beine  cheap,  but  it  has 
serious     disadvantages.      The  onlv 
opening  into  the  sty  proper  is  usual- 
ly so  low  as  to  necessitate  creeping 
rinto  it.  a  fact  which  militates  against 
frequent  cleaning,  particularly  in  wet 
weather,  while  it  is  difficult  to  inspect 
the  pigs  except  about  feeding    time  : 
it  is  too  small  and  in  other  ways  un- 
suitable  for    sows    with    litters;  the 
huilding  as  commonly  constructed  is 
dark,  badlv  ventilated,  and  owing  to 
the  absence  of  a  door  is  either  too 
cold  in  winter  or  too  close  and  hot 
in  summer      Futhermore,  if    it  is  not 
required  as  a  pigsty,  it    is    of  Kttle 
-use  for  anvthinw  else,  whereas  a  small 
building,  say  10  f"et  by  8  f<et,  about 
5  feot    high    at    the    eaves,  suitablv 
Kghtted  and    ventilated,  and  provided 
wfth   a  door  in  two   sections,  would 
not  onlv  be  much  superior  as  a  pig- 
stv,  but  would    be  useful   for  otheT 
purposes,    e.g.,    poultry,    storage  of 
fuel.  etc..  if  not  required  for  pigs. 
,    On     farms     it     is    doubtful    if  'n 
ordinarv    cases,     trie  erection  of  the 
Common  kimd  of  stv  is  necessary  or 
instifiable        A«   a    rreneral     rule,  all 
pigs    except  «ow«  with  litters,  boars, 
and     those  nearly    fat   can  be  most 
economically  and  advantageously  kept 


in  the  covered  yards  with  fattening 
cattle.  It  is  necessary  to  say  that 
for  the  comfort  of  the  cattle  the  num- 
ber of  pigs  should  not  be  too  large, 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  pigs  them- 
selves they  should  have  a  dry  corner 
fenced  off  for  feeding  and  sleeping. 
Tf  the  manure  from  the  stables  is 
thrown  into  the  yard,  it  is  important 
to  see  that  it  is  well  distributed,  or 
the  pigs  will  choose  it  to  sleep  in, 
and  "  cramp  "  or  "  rheumatism  "  will 
almost  certainly  follow.')  For  young 
litters,  buildings  of  the  loose-box 
type,  opening  and  draining  into  the 
covered  yards,  or  pens  cut  off  from 
the  yards  by  walls  about  5  feee  high, 
are  roost  suitaVe,  and  can  be  used 
for  a  great  variety  of  purposes  when 
not  employed  as  oigstftes.  There  is 
no  trouble  with  drainage  or  in  the 
disposal  of  manure,  provided  the 
floors  are  well  above  the  level  <if  the 
manure  in  the  yards 

Where  pigs  are  kept  in  large 
numbers. accommodation  such  as  tha/ 
suggested  is  not  sufficient,  and  special 
piggeries  have  to  be  provided.  As 
abreadv  mentioned,  the  essential  con- 
ditions required  by  piers  are  warmth, 
dryness,  sufficient  room,  and  good 
sanitation,  and  so  long  as  these  are 
secured  the  arrangement  and  con- 
s'ruction  of  the  Piggeries  can.  if  de- 
sired, be  'regulated  entirely  bv 
peonomy  of  erection  and  upkeep,  and 
of  labour  involved  in  feeding  and 
tending  the  pigs. 

There  are,  however,  certain  essential 
conditions  which  should  be  secured  in 
whatever  kind    of   building    is  erected 

'Situation  and  Aspect. — Tf  at  all 
possible  a  fairlv  high  and  drv  posi- 
tion should  be  selected,  and  in  no 
ease  should  the  level  of  the  floor  be 
below  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
ground,  since  buildings  so  constructed 
are  almost  certain  to  be  damp  and 
cold. 

Sties  for  boars,  especially  sties  used 
for  boars  to  which  sows  from  other 
premises  are  sent  for  service,  should 
be  isolated  from  the  sties  in  which 
other  pigs  are  kept. 

Floor. — This  is  in  manv  respects  the 
most  important  part  of  the  buildincr, 
artd  the  part  in  which  it  is  most 
difficult  to  combine  conditions  which 
are  desirable  from  «'1  "f'-'ts  of  view. 
For  instance,  for  cVanliness,  dura-' 
biflitv  and  cheapness  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  a  floor  of  con- 
rrete  with  a  skin  of  smooth  cement  is 
the  best.  Such  floors  are,  however, 
unsuitable  for,  at  any  rate,  the  sleep- 
ing quarters  of  pigs  ;  they  are  alwavs 
cold,  and  young  nigs  reared  in  houses 
witih  cement  floors  generally  do  badlv, 
even  if  they  do  not  develop  cramp  or 
rheumatism.  Furthermore,  if  even 
slightly  dirty  they  are  as  a  rule  very 
slippery.  A  compromise  often  made, 
is  to  have  a  cement  floor,  but  to 
provide  a  movable  wooden  platform 
for  the  pigs  to  lie  on,  and  this  is 
good  if  the  sty  is  roomy  enough  to 
allow  of  the  platform  being  lifted 
frequently  for  cleaning  purposes. 
Otherwise,   dirt  and   manure  will  ac- 


cumulate underneath.  Probably  a 
better  plan  is  to  have  at  least  part 
of  the  floor  laid  with  asphalt,  or  to 
make  it  of  bricks  set  on  edge  in 
cement  on  a  bed  of  concrete.  Such 
floors  are  warmer  than  rement,  give 
a  much  better  foothold,  and  are 
fairly  easily  kept  clean,  though  a 
slightly  greater  slope  is  required  for 
efficient  drainage. 

Walls. — The  walls  must  be  weather 
proof,    substantial     and    easily  kept 
clean,  and  may  be  made  of  br  ck,  con- 
crete, or  stone.      Wooden  walls  can 
only  be  regarded  as  a  makeshift,  since 
with  them  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
cracks    or     Joints    in    which  manure 
lodges,    while    the    junction    with  the 
floor    is  always  a  source  of  trouble 
and  unless  protected  by  sheet  iron  or 
some  such  material,  the  lower  part  of 
the  wall  is  gradually    gnawed  away 
by  the  occupants  of  the  sty.    Tf  the 
wall  is  made  of  brick  or  stone,  all 
jo  n/'s    should    be    smoothly  pointed 
with  dement  to  a  height  of  at  least 
3  feet  from  the  floor.    When  the  sty 
is  intended  for  breeding-sows,  a  rail, 
which  is  best  made    of    iron  tubing 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
should  be  fixed  about  10  inches  from 
the  floor,  and  the  same  distance  from 
the  walls,  to  protect  the  young  'pigs 
from  being  crushed.     Partition  walls 
need  not  be  more  than  about  4  feet 
high,  though  in  the  case  of  a  long 
building  some  should  be  taken  up  to 
the  roof.     Tn    the    case  of  extensive 
piggeries    it    is    convenient    to  have 
some  of  the  partitions  so  constructed 
that  if  required  two  or  more  sties  can 
be  thrown  into  one. 

Roof. — The  roof  should  be  weather- 
proof and  non-conducting,  and  may 
suitablv  be  tiled,  or  boarded  and 
covered  with  gal  vanished  sheeting  or 
thoroughly  tarred  felt. 

Tn  the  case  of  lean-to  sties,  the  roof 
should  be  not  less  than  4  feet  6  inches 
above  the  floor  in  its  lowest  part, 
and  about  7  feet  at  the  back.  This 
is  necessary  in  order  to  allow  the  sty 
to  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  also  to 
enable  the  animals  to  be  examined 
and  tended  in  case  of  sickness.  It 
also  ensures  sufficient  airspace  and 
facilitates  proper  ventilation. 

Airspace  and  Ventilation. — The  air- 
space should  not  be  so  large  that  the 
buildings  are  cold,  nor  yet  so  small 
that,  in  order  to  secure  efficient  ven- 
tilation, draughts  are  unavoidable. 
Ventilation  should  be  secured  'w  open- 
incs  in  the  wall  and  roof.  Lighting, 
which  s  most  easilv  done  bv  panes  of 
glass  in  the  roof,  should  be  sufficient. 
Tn  order  to  avoid  scorching  of  the 
pigs,  the  glass  should  be  roughened 
and  thick.  Sunlight  is  a  rood  and 
cheap  disinfectant,  apart  from  its 
direct  effect  on  the  he^l"1  of  animals. 

Drainage. — Drainage  is  a  most  im- 
portant point.  Tt  may  be  laid  down 
as  a  general  rule  that  there  should 
on  no  account  be  a  closed  drain  in 
anv  sty,  and  furthermore  the  drain- 
age from  each  sty  should  be  con- 
ducted   separately    to    a  main  dra:n 

(Continued  on  page  468). 
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Diseases  of  Horses. 

PURPURA    II  \KMORRHAGlCA. 


(By    Chas.    S.    Syrctt.  M.R.C.V.S., 
Veterinary  Surgeon,  Beverley.) 

Purpura  H Hemorrhagica,  also  called 
petechial  fever — typhus  fever  of  the 
horse.  This  disease  and  scarlatina  are 
practically  identical.  Purpura  is  an 
eruptive  non-contagious  fever,  usually 
occurring  as  a  result  of  some  previ- 
ous debilitating  disease  as  influenza, 
strangles,  pneumonia.  It  is  a  disease 
of  a  septic  character,  something  akin 
to  anthrax,  but,  unlike  anthrax,  it  can- 
not be  communicated  by  innoculation. 
The  blood  in  this  disease  becomes 
very  much  altered,  being  very  dark  in 
color'and  very  fluid,  and  is  not  coagu- 
able.  One  of  the  first  symptoms  usu- 
ally noticed  is  a  swelling  of  one  of  the 
hind  legs,  usually  in  the  hock,  which, 
however,  disappears  on  the  horse  be- 
ing exercised.  This  swelling  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  disease,  appearing  to 
end  abruptly  above,  as  if  a  cord  had 
been  tied  around  the  leg  so  as  to 
stop  the  circulation,  this  swelling  be- 
ing the  result  of  the  blood  and  serum 
extravasated  from  the  small  blood 
vessels  or  capilliaries.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nose  presents  a 
marbled  appearance  and  sometimes 
ulcerates  and  sloughs,  causing  a  dis- 
charge of  blood  and  mucous  to  issue 
therefrom.  The  membranes  of  the 
eye,  etc..  have  a  purple  appearance, 
and  have  small  dark  spots  upon  them 
about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  but 
which   become  larger  as  the  disease 


progresses.  The  pulse  is  quickened, 
and  the  temperature  very  much  ele- 
vated. The  eyelids  and  lower  lip  are 
swollen,  and  sometimes  a  swelling  ap- 
pears between  the  fore  legs;  the  nos- 
trils also  become  swollen,  so  that 
breathing  becomes  difficult.  The 
swellings  may  suddenly  disappear 
from  one  part  and  appear  again  in 
another.  The  bowels  are  usually  con- 
stipated, and  the  faeces  are  covered 
with  mucous.  The  urine  is  scanty  and 
highly  colored  and  sometimes  bloody. 
There  is  usually  no  inclination  for 
food — when  there  is  it  is  always  a 
good  sign.  If  the  horse  has  a  white 
heel  or  fetlock  it  is  seen  to  be  studded 
with  purple  spots.  Purpura  is  occa- 
sionally a  primary  disease,  hsriig 
caused  by  badly  drained,  illventilated 
stables,  etc.,  but  may  be  caused  by  a 
chill  when  recovering  from  some  de- 
bilitating disease.  It  is  always  a 
serious  complication,  seventy  per 
cent  of  the  cases  proving  fatal,  but 
when  recovery  does  take  place  the 
convalescence  is  always  tedious,  usu- 
ally taking  weeks. 

Treatment. — The  animal  should  be 
placed  in  a  good,  roomy,  loosebox, 
where  he  can  obtain  plenty  of  fresh 
air.  Half  an  ounce  of  chlorate  of 
potash  should  be  given  in  the  drink- 
ing water,  night  and  morning,  and  two 
ounces  of  turpentine  in  half  a  pint 
of  linseed  oil  given  every  two  or 
three  days.  Tinct.  Ferri.  Chlor.  may 
also  be  tried,  and  sometimes  a  stimu- 
lant as  whisky  and  water.  Ammonia 
is  contra-indicated.  The  swellings 
may  be  fomented  with  vinegar.  Some- 
times it  may  be  necessary  to  perform 
tracheotomy. — Beverley  "Times." 
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IS  CALLED  THE  ROOFING  WITH  LIFE,  BECAUSE  IT  DOES  NOT 
DRY  OUT  AND  CRACK. 
IT  RETAINS  ITS  LIFE  INDEFINITELY. 

"REGAL"  is  easy  to  lay.  It  comes  in  handy  Rolls  108  and  216  square 
feet,  and  is  simply  unrolled  on  the  roof  and  nailed  down.  Galvanized  tustf 
proof  Nails  and  Cement  are  supplied  free  of  charge,  packed  in  the  centre  o- 
eacli  roll. 

Send  for  samples  and  particulars : — 

NORMAN  &   CO.,  BAINK  street,  .... 

ADELAIDE 


THE  SLICKEST  PHOTOGRAPHER 


ot  the  Kiddies 
in  the  State. 


FRANK  A.  MCNEIL 


At  GAWLER  PLACE  ONLY  (between  Harris  Scarfe  &  Simpson's). 

Every  Fashion  of  High-Grade  Portraiture  at  the  Lowest  Prices  in  the  City.  Special 

Facilities  for  taking  Wedding,  Family,  Sporting  and  all  other  large  groups. 
ALL  THE  RAGE.—  Our  Post  Card  Portrait  of  Yourself  at  5/-  a  dozen.  Enlargements 
and  Copies  made  from  any  Photo  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

MAKE  NO  MISTAKE  :— GAWLER  PLACE  ONLY  ADDRESS. 
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YOU 

Drinking. 


For  Quality  YOU  can't  Beat 

AMLICKIE  TEA. 

H.  H.  MANSFIELD, 

Dnley  Road  &  Culvert  St.,  Unley  City 


A  WELI^KNOWN  RESIDENT  OF  ADE- 
LAIDE. THE  "CITY  OF  CHURCHES." 
WHITES  OF   CLEMENTS  TONIC. 


Speaks   of   the  Broken   Hill   Mines,  and 
how  he  lost  his  Health  by  Lead 
Poisoning. 

Clements  Tonic,  Limited,  has  pub- 
lished weekly  in  this  and  other  Mel- 
bourne metropolitan  newspapers  striking 
letters  in  testimony  of  the  great  Powers 
of  Clements  Tonic  in  restoring  health 
when  recovery  is  despaired  of.  Miners 
and  painters  especially  should  read 
this  ji,-eritleman'8  letter. 


Cor.  Scott  and  Clyde  Streets, 
Kensington,   Sth.  Australia, 
1st  September,  1911. 

CLEMENTS   TONIC,  LTD. 

"  Of  all  the  mines  in  Australia  I 
think  the  Broken  Hill  mines  are  the 
most  injurious  for  the  health  of  a 
miner,  and  it  was  whilst  working  there, 
and  suffering  from  an  attack  of  Lead 
and  Gas  poisoning,  that  I  first  discover- 
ed the  merits  of  your  splendid  Tonic. 
IT  ACTED  LIKE  MAGIC  IN  MY  CASE. 
When  I  was  convalescent  I  used  to  feel 
too  weary  and  languid  for  anything  ; 
everything  seemed  a  trouble  to  me, 
but  after  taking  a  couple  of  bottles  of 
your  famous  medicine,  I  felt  like  anew 
man.  I  am  well-known  in  Broken  Hill, 
having  worked  on  the  Central  mines  for 
ten  years.  GRATITUDE  AND  THE 
WELFARE  OF  MY  FELLOW  WORK- 
MEN prompt  me  to  pen  this  note,  and 
you  are  at  liberty  to  make  what  use 
you  like  of  it.  I  recommend  your  tonic 
everywhere. 

"(Signed)  EDWARD  ELLIS." 


To  keep  the  blood  healthy  use  Cle- 
ments Tonic,  because  by  keeping  the 
stomach  in  health  it  makes  the  blood 
rich.  ALL  CHEMISTS  and  STORES 
SELL  IT  EVERYWHERE.  Get  it, 
and  get  well. — i>. 
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<f  Poultry  Notes  # 


The  Influence  of  the  Cock 
on  Egg  Production. 

The  question  is  an  interesting  one, 
the  interest  being  perhaps  increased 
by    the    vagueness    and  supposition 
which  it  necessarily  involves.  This 
character   of  uncertainty  is.  unfort- 
uately,  present  in    most  discussions 
'  concerning  the  original  germ  cell,  i.e.. 
!   in  the  case  of  the  hen.  the  ovum  in 
,   the  ovary.    Yet  the  advance  made  in 
this  branch  of  science  in  recent  years 
has  been  eminently  encouraging,  and 
has  done  much  to  lessen  what  was 
previously  almost  an  abysmal  igno- 
'   ranee    on    the    subject.     Albeit,  the 
question  in  point — how  far,  if  at  all, 
the  egg-production  of  the  female  birds 
i   is  stimulated  by  the  presence  or  pro- 
pinquity of  the  male? — is  still  fraught 
[  with   considerable   uncertainty.  In 
j.  theory,  however,   I   think  one  must 
agree  with  the    conclusion    that  the 
\  presence  of  a  male  bird  does  have  an 
I  inciting  effect  upon  the  egg  produc- 
I  ing  power  of  the  female.     And  this 
I  view,  I  think,  is  borne  out  if  we  con- 
I  sider  some  analogous  facts  which  en- 
I  joy  at  the  present  day  greater  elucida- 
I  tion. 

Now.  what  is  exactly  the  problem 
I  that  confronts  us?  It  is  this:  Is  it 
I  conceivable  or  scientifically  feasible. 
I  that,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
I  utility  poultry-keeper  who  requires 
'  eggs,  better  results  may  be  obtained 
I  through  permitting  the  male  bird  to 
•  run  with  the  females? 

Let  us  turn  the  tables  for  a  moment 
I  and  ask  what  effect  the  presence  of 


Eqqs!  Eqqs! 

Sittings  from  Heavy  Laying 


White  Leghorns 
Black  Leghorns 


Black  Orpingtons 
SilverWyandottes 


15  Eggs  to  each  setting.  Guaranteed 
fertile  or  replaced.    10  6  per  setting. 

T.  E.  YELLAND, 
S.A.  Farmen'  Co-Op.  Union,  Ltd. 


the  hen  has  upon  the  male  bird.  It 
is  not  only  possible,  but  extremely 
probable,  that  propinquity  of  a  mature 
female  to  a  mature  male  encourages 
the  fission — and  therefore  the  multi- 
plication— of  those  cells  in  the  male 
which  are  to  form  the  spermatozoa  or 
germ  cells:  and  that,  besides  increas- 
ing the  number  of  these  mobile  cells, 
it  also  tends  to  quicken  their  vital 
activity.  I  confess  that  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  converse  should  not 
be  true;  in  other  words,  why  the  pre- 
sence of  the  male  should  not  en- 
courage or  "force'  'the  growth  of  the 
ovarian  ova  in  the  female.  Each 
ovum  of  the  ovary,  whether  large  or 
small,  is  merely  one  single  cell — just 
as  in  each  single  spermatodoon — and  I 
venture  to  say  that  it  is  actually  more 
probable  that  sexual  desires  aroused 
by  the  proximity  of  the  male  should 
have  a  directly  stimulative  effect  on 
the  ova  in  the  ovary:  in  other 
words,  on  those  cells  which  are  to 
unite  with  the  mals  cells  (spermato- 
zoa) to  form  that  cell  out  of  which 
the  offspring  is  to  grow.  Moreover,  I 
think  it  is  more  likely  that  that  which 
encourages  the  activity  and  multipli- 
cation of  the  male  germ  cells  would 
also  produce  activity  in  the  female 
germ  cells.  And  for  this  reason:  that 
one  ripe  specimen  of  the  germ  cells 
of  each  sex  is  necessary  in  order  that 
fertilisation  and  propagation  may  en- 
sue, and  it  is  therefore  obviously  to 
the  advantage  of  the  species  that  the 
same  (practically  speaking)  cause 
should  have,  in  this  respect,  the  same 
effect.  I  venture  to  say  that  if  one 
admits  that  the  presence  of  the  male 
bird  in  a  pen  has  any  effect  upon  the 
desires  of  a  hen — in  other  words,  if 
we  admit  that  the  hen  realises  that  a 
male  bird  is  in  the  pen — then  it  is 
more  probable  that  that  knowledge 
should  directly  induce  the  rapid  ripen- 
ing of  the  ovarian  ova. 

There  are  instances  of  this  accele- 
rating influence  of  the  male's  presence 
in  mammals,  e.g.,  rabbits  and  goats; 
and  I  think  it  would  need  something 
more  than  the  distinctive  difference  in 
the  morphology  of  the  ovum  and  the 
incubation  of  the  embryo  in  birds  as 
compared  with  mammals  to  exclude 
the  aves  from  the  effect  of  such  in- 
fluence. It  i9,  I  submit,  a  mistake  to 
imagine  that  the  growth  of  eggs  in 
birds  cannot  be  retarded  or  accelerated 
by  external  forces  operating  on  the 
mind  of  the  female  bird.  There  is 
small  ground  for  such  an  assumption. 


I  do  not,  however,  think  conclusions 
based  on  observations  of  very  closely 
confined  birds  should  bear  too  much 
weight.  The  mode  of  life  of  such  a 
hen  is  so  extremely  unnatural  and 
lazy,  and  such  birds  are  so  often  over- 
fat,  that  it  would  be  treacherous  to 
draw  any  definite  conclusions  from 
the  behaviour  of  such  a  bird;  though 
I  admit  that  in  theory  the  paucity  of 
eggs  is  partly  explicable  by  the  ab- 
sence of  all  external  influence  which 
might  act  on  the  mind  or  senses  of  the 
female  as  an  incentive  to  procreate. 
Nor  do  I  think  we  should  be  justified 
in  laying  any  serious  value  on  the 
single  opinions  of  individuals  who 
lived  some  considerable  time  ago.  I 
say  this  not  because  such  persons 
were  in  any  way  mentally  inferior  or 
less  keen  of  observation — far  from  it 
— but  simply  because  in  this  branch  of 
science  especially  so  much  complete 
ignorance  prevailed. 

But  is  it  necessary  that  we  should 
continue  to  remain  in  ignorance  con- 
cerning this  question?  I  think  not. 
The  elucidation  of  the  problem  is 
excellently  suited  to  be  the  result  of 
such  experimental  research  as  any 
poultry  keeper  with  a  healthy  interest 
in  the  subject  and  a  generous  desire 
to  obtain  useful  information  for  his 
fellow  poultry  keepers  might  accom- 
plish. Still  better  would  it  be  if  there 
were,  say,  half-a-dozen  utility  farmers 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  who 
would  be  willing  each  year  to  keep 
two  pens  of  identical  hens  and  ma*e 
only  one  of  these  pens.  If,  in  such 
cases,  careful  records  of  the  egg 
supply  were  kept,  we  should,  I  ima- 
gine, soon  be  in  a  position  to  speak 
more  definitely  and  clearly  on  the 
subject. 

In  any  case,  let  us  hope  that  some 
stalwart  fanciers  will  come  forward 
who  will  be  ready  to  begin  a  small  ex- 
perimental research  with  a  view  to 
proving  practicaly  that  which  is  theo- 
retically quite  feasible,  that  the  pre- 
sence of  the  male  bird  has  a  decidedly 
stimulative  effect  upon  the  growth  of 
the  ova  in  the  ovary,  and  therefore 
tends  to  increase  the  egg  yield  of  the 
liens. — By  P.I.  in  English  Poultry. 

fThc  above  discusses  an  interesting 
point.  South  Australia  has  spent 
many  thousands  of  pounds  on  experi- 
mental, or  so-called  experimental, 
work,  but  this  question  is  one  of 
several  on  which  our  expert  apparent- 
ly knows  nothing.  Is  it  not 
about  time  that  our  Poultry  Depart- 
ment stopped  admiring  itself  and  got 
busy  about  giving  other  people  a 
chance  of  doing  so.] 
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(Continued  from  pagu  465). 

outside.  The  plan  of  draining  a  rov 
of  sties  by  one  channel  which  passes 
through  each  in  turn  should  never  he 
adopter!  ;  the  lower  ones  are  -i.pt  to 
l»e  wet  and  unhealthy,  and  if  disease — 
e.g.,  husk — breaks  out  in  any  sty,  all 
the  pigs  below  it  arc  likely  to  become 
infected  by  means  of  the  drain. 

Troughs.  —  The  simplest  and  best 
trough  is  made  of  gla/ed  fireclay, 
semicircular  in  section,  and  set  in 
concrete.  It  should  be  set  in  the 
centre  of  a  partition  which,  im- 
mediately above  the  trough,  should 
consist  of  a  hanging  door  supported 
by  an  iron  rail.  When  hanging  fretly, 
this  door  is  immediately  over  the 
centre  of  the  trough,  but  it  mav  be 
pushed  inwards,  thus  completely 
shutting  off  the  trough  from  the  stv, 
or  it  may  be  pulled  outwards,  leaving 
the  trough  ooen  to  the  pigs.  The 
advantages  of  the  system  are  obvious  : 
the  pigs  can  be  fed,  or  the  trough 
cleaned  'out.  without  the  attendant 
entering  the  s'.y.  while  there  is  no 
chute  where  food  is  apt  to  lodge. 

Courts  and  Huns.—  Whether  separate 
courtls  for  the  sties  are  provided  or 
not.  an  extensive  outdoor  run  is 
essential  for  sows  and  voting  oigs. 
and  if  possible  a  dry,  sunny  paddock 
Should  lie  provided  for  the  purpose. 


Bee-Keeping. 


Lucerne. 

TCeo-arding  the  needs  of  lucerne,  we 
could  almost  sum  >the  matter  up  in 
four  words— lime,  drainage,  humus, 
and  inoculation.  Perhaps  we  have 
.riven  them  in  the  order  of  their  re- 
lative importance.  Lime  is  necessary 
on  soils  not  naturally  of  limestone 
formation  or  filled  with  limestone 
oebbles.  The  importance  of  this  is 
impressed  on  us  more  and  more  each 
yean:  in  fact,  we  believe  to-dav  that 
there  have  been  more  failures  through- 
out the  country  on  account  of 
insufficient  lime  in  the  soil  than  from 
anv  other  cause.  Then  as  to  drain- 
age :  there  is  no  use  in  olantin"- 
lucerne  on  any  soil  where  water  may 
ordinarily  be  found  at  a  depth  of 
less  than  3  ft.  The  lucerne  may  stow 
all  right  until  its  roots  strike  this 
water,  but  then  it  Will  die.  TVr*ile 
soils  e0r>tain  enough  humus:  im- 
poverished soils  mav  be  so  deficient 
that  sneeial  preparation flnust  be  made 
^n-fore  luowus  can  possibly  succeed. 
Whe^e  stable  manure  is  not  available, 
on  impoverished  soils  we  would  re- 
commend preparation  for  lucerne  one 
or  two  vears  in  advance,  growing 
such  croPS  as  crimson  clover, 
moth  clover,  cow  peas.  Canada  field 
neas.  or  soia  'beans,  and  preferably 
turnmcr  them  under,  or  else  pasturing 

,,M  benefit  possible  from  them 
We  recommend  inoculation,  not  that 
them  off.  so  as  to  o-ive  the  soil  the 
it  is  always  necessary,  but  it  is  an 
inexpensive  process,  and  in  five  eases 
out,  of  six  it  will  actually  pay.— Irrig- 
ation Age,  Chicago. 


I'Vom  Victorian  Journal  of  Agriculture 

Reekeeping  in  Australia  is  carried 
on  under  different  conditions  from 
those  existing  in  other  countries.  In 
the  Northern  Hemisphere,  and  also  in 
New  Zealand,  the  principal  supply  of 
nectar  comes  from  flora  on  meadows, 
roadsides,  fields  and  gardens.  In 
Australia  we  depend  almost  exclusive- 
ly on  our  eucalypts  and  a  few  other 
native  trees  and  shrubs.  Owing  to 
our  hot  summers,  which  prevent  the 
secretion  of  nectar  in  soft,  herbaceous 
plants,  except  on  irrigated  land  and 
in  exceptionally  cool  districts,  'the 
amount  of  honey  obtained  from  other 
than  native  flora  is  small  in  com' 
parison  with  the  quantity  harvested 
from  eucalypts. 

Even  where  climatic  cond'tions  are 
favorable  to  the  secretion  of  nectar, 
the  system  of  closely  feeding  down 
pastures,  which  is  largely  practised  in 
Australia,  does  not  permit  of  the  pro- 
per development  of  the  'nectar-pro- 
ducing bloom.  As  probablv  over 
90  per  cent,  of  the  honey  produced  in 
Australia  is  obtained  from  eucalvptus, 
this  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind  when 
selecting  a  distr  et  in  which  to  com- 
mence beekeeping. 

For  the  purpose  of  becoming  con- 
versant with  the  habits  of  bees,  to 
get  some  practice  in  handling  them, 
and  to  gain  the  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience not  obtainable  from  literature 
bee-keeping  may  be  commenced  almost 
anywhere. 

When,  however,  it  is  taken  up  as  a 
business,  a  suitable  district  is  essenti- 
al to  success.  In  selecting  a  site,  due 
consideration  should  be  given    to  the 


two  main  'factors'' —  the  amount  and 
variety  of  bee  flora  within  a  radius  of 
two  or  three  miles  out  of  the  site 
chosen.  The'  permanency  of  the  bee 
flora  is.  however,  the  most  important 
consideration,  and  the  intending  bee- 
keeper should  locate  on,  or  close  to, 
some  permanent  forest  or  other  re- 
serve, so  as  to  avoid  the  iisk  of 
having  his  honey  resources  destroyed 
by  the  ringliarking  of  the  trees. 

An  even,  gently  sloping  surface,  of 
gravelly  or  sandy  soil,  will  be  found 
most  suitable.  It  should,  if  possible, 
be  sheltered  by  a  natural  or  urtifical 
wind-break  on  the  south  and  west. 

The  honey-house  should  be  placed  at 
the  lower  end,  and  the  hives  arranged 
in  such  a  way  that  a  good  general 
view  can  be  obtained  from  ihe  door 
and  windows  of  the  building,  so  that 
during  the  swarming  season  the 
apiary  may  be  under  observation 
while  necessary  indoor  work  is  being 
done.  Having  the  building  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  ground  has  the 
double  advantage  of  gett:ng  a  better 
view  of  the  whole  apiary,  and  of 
moving  the  supers  of  heavy  honey- 
combs down  hill  at  extracting  time. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  stand  hives 
under  evergreen  tlrees,  such  as  pines  or 
eucalypts.  Colonies  in  permanently 
shaded  positions  never  thrive  «o  well 
as  others  out  in  the  open.  If  placed 
under  deciduous  trees,  as  for  instance, 
in  an  orchard,  the  hives  will  have 
shade  during  the  hottest  part  of  the 
day  in  summer,  and  sunshine  during 
the  cold  months  of  the  year,  when  the 
trees  are  not  in  leaf. 

In  laying  out  the  apiary,  it  is 
better  to  place  the  hives  in  groups  of 
twos,  threes,  or  fours,  with  a  longer 
distance  between  the  groups,  than  to 
stand  the  hives  singly  in  rows. 
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]  E.  ANDERS  &  SONS,  ■ 

I  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS,  &c,  FREELING,  S.A. 

j  Manufacturers  of  High  Quality  STEEL  CULTIVATOR  SHARES,  f 

1  Perfecsly  Shaped  to  do  nood  work,  cut  out  all  weeds,  are  lijjht  in  draught,  and  give  entire  satisfaction  f 

£  in  wear. 

I  Anders'  SHARES  are  absolutely  the  best  and  Cheapest  you  can  Buy.  \ 

l  These  shares  are  made  from  special  quality  steel,  carefully  tempered,  and  will  stand  the  severest  i 

■s  tests.  We  make  all  sizes  of  Shares  to  Ht  all  makes  of  Imported  Spring  Tooth  Cultivators  and  Harrows  5 

|  and  for  Colonial  made  Cultivators,  either  Stump  Jump  or  plain  land.  With  large  square  hole  for  loop  I 

■s  fixture,  or  ordinal j"  bolt  hole.  v\  e  can  supply  loops  when  required.    Our  Reversible  Shares  are  =- 

I  Money  Savers.  1 

1  FARMER  i !  It  whl  yay  ^ou  to  use  our  Shares==Post  your  orders  to  us     ■  T 
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ORANGE  HOTEL, 

GRANGE. 

Is  now  under  new  management.  Mrs .  W.  CARTWRIGHT,  laU  *f  Port 
Pirie,  has  taken  over  the  abov«  Hotel,  and  wishes  to  NOTIFY  all 
HOLIDAY  SEEKERS  that  they  will  find  every  COMPORT  and  ACCOM- 
MODATION. This  hotel  being  so  close  to  SEA  and  JETTY  that  Coun- 
try Residents  will  find  it  one  of  the 

best  holi  day  resorts. 

TABLE  A  SPECIALITY.     AFTERNOON    TEA    AND  REFRESHMENTS 

ON  ALL  SUNDAYS. 


ONLY  BEST  OF  WINES  AND  SPIRITS  KEPT  AND  SOLD. 


Perches  for  Poultry. 

From  American  Poultry  Journal. 

We  know  but  little  oi  what  consti- 
tutes the  best  kind  of  a  perch. 
Poultrymen  who  have  made  experi- 
ments along  this  line  have  arrived  at 
different  conclusions.  Some  experi- 
ments made  in  Australia  seemed  to 
show  that  the  birds  preferred  half- 
round  perches.  Others  have  said 
that  the  natural  perch  is  the  round 
perch,  to  correspond  with  the  limbs  of 
trees,  to  which  the  birds  in  their  wild 
state  were  accustomed.  One  man  who 
made  experiments  with  different  kinds 
of  perchae  said  that  his  birds  pre- 
ferred 2  by  4's  laid  on  their  sides. 
This  seems  rather  remarkable.  The 
writer  has  used  2  by  4  in.  set  up  on 
edge,  and  the  birds  seemed  to  be 
satisfied.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
the  fowls  in  this  case  had  no  choice 
in  the  matter. 

Low  perches  are  far  preferable  to 
high  perches,  and  all  perches  should 
be  on  the  same  level.    If  they  are 
arranged  in  ladder  form,  one  behind 
the  other,  the  birds  will  all  seek  the 
highest  one,  this  being    an  instinct 
that  has  clung  to  them  from  the  time 
when   they   had   to   seek   the  highest 
limbs  of  trees  to  keep  out  of  the  reach 
of     foxes,    shunks,    and   other  wild 
animals.    But,  as  rr,an  now  protects 
the  birds,  this  habit  need  not  be  en- 
couraged.   The  high  perches  result  in 
injuries     to     fowls,    especially  those 
of  heavy  weight.    Also,  when  perches 
are  high,  eggs  dropped  in  the  night 
are    broken,    and    the   birds   ^et  a 
chance   to  begin  a  career   of  egg-eat- 
ing.   When  the  perches  are  low,  eggs 
laid    at  night    are    seldom  broken, 
especially  ii   there  is   a   covering  oi 
anything   over   the   floor.     Two  feet 
from    the   floor   is   as  good   as  any 
other  height  for  perches. 

All  perches  should  be  removabir,  so 
that  they  may  be  taken  out  at  any 
time  and  cleaned.  The  writer  has 
found  the  best  way  to  be  to  have 
horses,  say  seven  feet  lone:,  as  end 
supports  of  the  roosts.  Notches  are 
made  in  the  tops  of  th<  se  horses,  and 
the  ends  of  the  perches  dropped  in. 
They  will  be  held  tighly,  and  four 
or  five  roosts  a  dozen  feet  long  may 
be  used  on  these  horses.   These  perches 


will  always  re<main  to  place  unless  re- 
moved. Jt  is  only  a  minutes  vork  to 
take  out  the  roosts  and  remove  the 
horses.  If  it  is  desired  .to  prevent 
mites  getting  from  the  hens  to  the 
nest,  the  parts  of  the  horses  resting 
on  the  floor  can  be  placed  in  vessels 
in  which  is  kerosene.  In  that  way 
the  migrations  of  the  red  mites  will 
be  stopped. 

Perches  are  always  the  point  from 
which  the  red  mites  attack  the  fowls, 
and  they  should,  therefore,  he  care- 
fully watched.  Red  mites  do  not 
stay  on  the  fowls  at  night,  and 
generally  collect  on  the  under  sides 
of  the  roosts.  If  the  roosts  are  made 
of  rough  lumber,  the  insects  will  fill 
every  minut  e  crevise.  It  is  better, 
therefore,  to  have  planed  lumber,  and 
to  paint  it.  When  lice  get  into  rough 
lumber  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 


rid  it  of  the  pests.  The  writer  had  a 
case  of  this  kind,  where  he  had  to 
kerosene  and  burn  over  the  ."uosts 
for  four  or  five  days  in  succession  be- 
fore they  were  fit  to  put  back  again. 
Where  the  insects  came  from  each  day 
was  a  mystery,  but  a  new  colonv  ap- 
peared each  morning  for  a  number  of 
days. 

.  #  

'*  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you 
(lifted  with  your  wife  all  the  evening 
at  the  masked  ball  and  didn'i:  know 
her  ?  "  That's  right.  Put  she  \vas 
so  deuced  agreeable — how  was  1  to 
know  her  ?  " 


For  Dirty  and  Greasy  ©lothes  anal  Hands,  Dairy  and  Kitchen  Utensils, 
and  all  Woodwork,  use  warm  (preferdble)  water  and 

BURF0RDS  EXTRACT  ©F  SOAP. 

IN  1  LB,  AND  SMALL  PACKETS.       CONTAINS  EUCALYPTUS  OIL. 
TURNS  HARD  WATER  SOFT  AS  RAIN  WATER.       USE  THE  SUDS  FOR  SPRAYING 

VEGETABLES  AND  TREES. 

Send  your  TALLOW  to  W.  H.  Burford  &  Sons,  Limited. 
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Breeding  Poultry  for  Egg  Production. 


We  have  received  some  eorrespon 
denco  with  reference  to  a  paragraph 
we  wrote  last  month  'in  which  we 
mentioned  the  failure  of  selection  as 
ordinarily  understood,  and  practise! 
as  a  means  of  building  up  a  strain 
ot  birds  in  which  egg  production  shall 
be  a  contunously  progressive,  charac- 
teristic and  we  instanced  the  laying 
competitions  as  evidence  and  mention- 
ed what  is  known  as  the  Main  experi- 
ment as  supporting  the  conclusions  to 
bo  drawn  from  Che  Roseworthy  and 
other  tests.  Several  of  our  correspon- 
dants  have  asked— alter  expressing  a 
more  or  lest  pointed  difference  of 
opinion— what  is  the  Main  Experi- 
ment. In  reply  we  cannot  perhaps  do 
better  than  publish  the  most  recent 
report  in  which  the  work  of  the  pas 
de*ade  is  suminerified  and  revieved  by 
Dr.  Raymond  Pearl  in  the  last  issue 
of  the  Main  (U.S.A.)  Experiment 
Station  Record.  It  is  perhaps  worth 
mentioning  that  that  weirdly  ridicul- 
ous person  who  writes  under  the  name 
of  "  Breeder  "  in  one  of  our  Saturday 
papers  recently  indulged  in  a  gentle 
sneer  at  Dr.  Pearl  and  his  work.  Now 
when  a  person  of  ';  Breeders  "  stand- 
ing or  lack  of  it,  pays  such  kindly  at- 
tention to  a  man  of  Dr.  Pearl's 
it  is  time  somebody  laughed,  and 
no  doubt  many  readers  obliged  in 
this  respect,  especially  those  who  know 
the  individual  who  hides  behind  the 
nom-de-plume.  I  he  better  they  know 
him  the  more  they  laughed  probably. 
Talk  about  a  Ilea  trying  to  bite  an 
elephant,  why  as  an  unaderlerated  ab- 
surdity it  is  not  a  circumstance  to  it. 
Dr.  Pearl  can  however  defend  the  posi- 
tion he  has  taken  up  immeasurably 
better  than  we  can,  as  readers  will 
find  when  reading  the  following  im- 
mensely interesting  article,  the  earlier 
portion  of  which  we  reprint  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Since  1898  an  investigation  in 
breeding  Barred  Plymouth  Rock 
fowls  for  increased  egg  production 
has  been  in  progress  at  the 
Maine  Station.  This  work  was 
put  under  the  direction  ol'  the 
present  writer  in  1907.  No  syste- 
matic or  detailed  report  of  the 
results  obtained  was  made  until 
1909.  Since  that  time  a  number  of 
papers  have  been  published  dealing 
with  one  phase  or  another  of  these 
experiments. 

Most  of  these  papers  cited  above 
deal  with  certain  essentially  nega- 
tive results  obtained  in  \  the  earlier 
years  of  the  experiments.  It  seems 
desirable,  as  an  introduction  to 
the  positive  results  now  reported, 
to  review  briefly  the  entire  his- 
tory of  the  work  at  the  Maine 
Station  in  the  experimental  breed- 
ing of  poultry  with  reference  to 
the  character  fecundity  or  egg 
production. 

The  earlier  work  of  the  Station 
on.  this  subject,  which  covered  the 


years  1898  to  1907  inclusive,  was 
conceived,  and  executed  in  con- 
formity, with  the  then  prevailing 
views  respecting  the  effectiveness 
of  mass  selection.  The  underlying 
idea  which  dominated  these  earlier 
experiments  was  that  by  breeding 
consistently  year  after  year  from 
the  highest  layers,  regardless  of 
all  other  considerations,  there 
must  be  brought  about  a  definite 
and  steady,  if  gradual,  improve- 
ment or  increase  in  the  average 
annual  egg  production  per  bird. 

Two  distinct  and  separate  ex- 
periments were  carried  out  during 
the  period  of  the  investigation 
prior  to  1908.  These  may  be  de- 
signated as  follows  : 

l  Experiment  in  continued  selec- 
tion of  lluctuating  variations  in 
fecundity. 

11.  Experiment  regarding  the 
inheritance  of  fecundity. 

I.  Experiment  in  continued  selec- 
tion of  lluctuating  variations  in 
fecundity.  In  1898  there  was 
begun  at  the  Maine  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  an  experi- 
ment to  determine  whether  egg 
production  in  the  domestic  fowl 
could  be  increased  by  the  con- 
tinued selection  of  the  highest  egg 
producers  as  breeders.  This  ex- 
periment was  planned  and  started 
by  Director  C.  D.  Woods  and  the 
late  Professor  G.M.  Gowell.  An 
exact  record  was  made  of  the  egg 
production  of  each  hen  during  the 
first  year  of  her  life  ;  trap  nests 
being  used  to  furnish  the  indi- 
vidual records.  The  plan  of  the 
experiment  begun  in  1898  was  to 
make  from  a  strain  of  Barred 
Plymouth  Rock  hens,  which  had 
been  "  pure  "  bred,  i.e.,  without 
introduction  of  strange  "  blood," 
for  a  long  time  by  Professor 
Gowell,  a  continuous  close  selec- 
tion with  reference  to  egg  produc- 
duction.  The  practice  in  breeding 
was  to  use  as  mothers  of  the 
stock  bred  in  any  year  only  hens 
which  laid  between  November  1  of 
the  year  in  which  they  were  hatch- 
ed and  November  1  of  the,  follow- 
ing year,  150  or  more  eggs.  After 
the  first  year,  all  male  birds  used 
in  the  breeding  were  the  sons  of 
mothers  whose  production  in  their 
fir/st  laying  year  was  200  eggs  or 
more. 

Close  inbreeding  was  not  design- 
edly practiced.  It  was  always  in 
theory  possible  to  avoid  this,  since 
after  the  first  four  years  of  the 
experiment  the    flocks  were  large 


(always  containing  more  than  300 
birds  and  usually  nearer  a  thou- 
sand). While  there  was  no  close 
inbreeding  no  "  new  blood  "  was 
introduced  into  the  strain  from 
the  outside  during  the  period  of 
the  experiment. 

11.  Experiment  regarding  the 
inheritance  of  fecundity.  In  1907 
the  experiment  described  above, 
having  led  to  definite  results  was 
brought  to  an  end.  There  was 
planned  for  1908  a  new  experi- 
ment designed  to  test  from  an- 
other standpoint  the  conclusion 
which  had  been  tentatively  reach- 
ed from  the  earlier  experiment. 
In  the  conducting  of  the  long 
selection  experiment  the  females 
used  as  breeders  were  grouped,  into 
two  classes,  viz.,  (a)  "  unregister- 
ed "  or  birds  laying  150  to  199 
eggs  in  the  pullet  year,,  and  (b) 
"  registered  "  or,  birds  laying  200 
or  more  eggs  in  the  pullet*  year. 

It  had  been  noted  that  the 
daughters  of  the  so-called  "  regis- 
tered ' '  hens  (namely,  hens  that  had 
produced  200  or  more  eggs  each 
in  the  pullet  year)  did  not  usually 
make  high  egg  records.  The  "  200- 
egg  "  birds  which  made  up  the 
"registered"  flock  came,  in  most 
instances,  from  the  "  unregister- 
ed "  mothers. 

Experiment  11  was  planned 
primarily  to  answer  the  following 
question  :  Will  the  daughters  of 
high  laying  hens  ("200 -egg" 
birds)  on  the  average  produce 
more  eggs  in  a  given  time  unit 
than  will  birds  of  less  closely 
selected  ancestry  ? , 

—  Details.  — 

The  experiment  was  carried  out 
according  to  the  following  plan  : 
On  the  first  of  November  1907, 
there  were  put  into  house  No.  2, 
of  the  Station  plant,  250  pullets. 
Each  of  these  was  the  daughter 
of  a  hen  that  had  •  laid  approxi- 
mately 200  eggs  in  her  pullet  year. 
As  a  matter  of  ' fact  11  of  the  33 
hens  which  produced  these.  250 
"  registered  "  pullets  had' each  laid 
a,  few  eggs  less  than  200  in  a 
year  forward  from  Nov.  1  of  their 
pullet  year.  The  writer  ha®  been 
criticized  for  including  these  birds 
in  the  work.  When  carefully  con- 
sidered such  criticism  appears  to 
be  without  any  real  significance. 
In  the  first  place  nearly  all  of 
these  11  birds  were  "  200-egg  " 
hens  in  the  sense  that  they  laid 
this  number  of  eggs  (or  more)  in 
a  period  of  365  days  following  the 
laying  of  their  first  egjr.  The  re- 
cords were  for  the  sake  of  uni- 
formity in  presentation  and  ^analy- 
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tical  discussion  taken  as  from 
iNovember  i  of  the  pullet  year  t  to 
November  I  of  the  next  year. 
That  the  records  are  taKen  in  tins 
way  in  no  wise  interferes  with  the 
fact  that  these  birds  were  taeavy 
layers.  The  further  lact  whicn 
entirely  suffices  to  justify  the  in- 
clusion oi  these  n  birds  with  the 
22  which  laid  200  or  more. eggs  in 
the  year  irom  -\ovemoer  1,  nows 
irom  the  comparison  01  .the  daugh- 
ters oi  the  22  in  respect  to  aver- 
age egg  production.  00  far,  irom 
tne  low  average  winter  production 
oi  all  "  registered  "  puilecs  in  tms 
experiment  ta^-en  together  being 
due  to  the  inclusion  oi  these  11 
mothers,  whose  .\ovemoer  1  to 
November  1  record  led  a  little 
below  200  eggs,  and  their  daugn- 
ters,  actually  tnis  group  ol  pro- 
geny had  a  nigner  winter  produc- 
tion than  the  remainder  oi  the 
"  registered  "  hock. 

These  pullets  were  divided  into 
lloc^  01  50  each  and  were  led  and 
handled  in  every  way  exactly 
alike.  At  the  same  time  that 
tnese  25c  registered  "  pullets  (so- 
carled  uecause  Irom  "  registereu 
mothers; ,  were  put  into  tne  house 
there  were  also  put  in  boo  other 
.barred  Plymouth  Kock.  pallets, 
inese  otner  pullets  were  oi  ap- 
proximately tne  same  age  as  tne 
250  "  registered  pullets  and  dil- 
tered  in  their  breeding  only  in  re- 
spect to  their  motners.  They 
came  irom  hens  that  had  laid  less 
than  200  eggs  during  the  pullet 
year  and  more  than  100.  "  Regis- 
tered "  cockerels  (irom  the  "  200- 
egg  "  line)  were  used  as  the  male 
parents  ior  all  the  pullets  both 
"  registered  "  and  "  unregistered. 
The  6ou  "  unregistered  "  birds 
were  divided  into  hocks  as  follows  : 
Two  hocks  of  50  birds  each  were 
Kept  in  two  pens  in  house  .No.  2 
exactly  like  the  pens  in  which  the 
•'  registered."  birds  were  kept. 
The  remaining  500  birds  were 
divided  into  four  Hocks — two  of 
150  birds  each  and  housed  in  the 
four  pens  of  house  No.  3.  These 
pens  are  essentially  like  those  oi 
house  No.  2,  differing  chiefly  in  the 
matter  of  size.  A  trap  nest 
record  was  kept  of  the  exact  in- 
dividual egg  production  of  each 
oi  these  birds. 

—  Results  of  Earlier  Work.  — 
The  essential  results  of  the  two 
lines    of    investigation  described 
above    may  be    very    ririefly  set 
forth  here.    These  results  are  : — 

1.  That  mass  selection  for  high 
egg  production  on  the  basis  of,  the 
trap  nest  record  of  the  individual 
alone  did,  not,  as  a  matter  of  /fact, 
result  in  a  steady,  continuous  im- 


provement in  average  ilock  pro- 
duction, though  it  was  continued 
for  . a  period  oi  ten  years. 

2.  That,  as  a  matter  of  lact, 
the  daughters  of  "  2ooegg  "  hens 
with  irom  6  to  y  years  ol  mass- 
selected  ancestry  (on  the  basis  of 
trap  nest  records)  behind  them 
were  no  better  layers  on  the  aver- 
age than  birds  bred  from  the 
general  llock. 

Now  whatever  opinion  anyone 
may  hold  as  to  the  biological  in- 
terpretation of  these  results  he 
must  not  after  all  iorget  that^they 
are  facts.  While  it  has  been 
argued  that  10  years  is  lar  too 
short  a  time  to  learn  anything 
about  the  ettect  of  selection  it 
should  be  remembered  that  he  who 
maKes  this  argument  is  really  dis- 
cussing a  very  complex  theoreti- 
cal matter.  An  unbiassed  examina- 
tion oi  the  literature  on  the  sub- 
ject indicates  that  the  length  oi 
time  which  is  considered  necessary 
to  prove  experimentally  the  el- 
iectiveness  or  non-effectiveness  of 
mass-selection  depends  almost  en- 
tirely upon  which  way  the  results 
are  coming,  ii  alter  following  a 
plan  of  mass  selection  for  even  3 
or  4  years  one  hnds  that  con- 
currently there  has  been  an  improve- 
ment in  the  characteristic  select- 
ed for,  he  almost  invariably  and 
quite  humanly  concludes  that  the 
selection  is  tne  cause  of  the  im- 
provement. J  ust  whyv  however, 
post  hoc  should  be  considered  to 
be  propter  hoc  when  it  happens 
to  be  "  your  "  hoc  but  not  at  all 
so  when  it  is  "  my  "  hoc  that  is 
concerned  has  never  been  clear  to 
the  writer.  It  certainly  seems  lair 
to  suppose  that  it  requires  just 
exactly  as  many  years  critically 
to  prove  by  experiment  that  mass 
selection  in  a  particular  case  is  ef- 
fective as  it  does  to  prove  in  an- 
other case  that  it  is  not  effective. 
The  situation  here  is  precisely  as 
broad  as  it  is  long. 

—  The  Practical  -Man's  Stand- 
point. — 

Practically,  from  the  standpoinr 
of  the  poultry  man,  whose  interest 
in  poultry  keeping  is  confined  to 
some  part  of  the  span  of  an 
ordinary  lifetime,  these  results  at 
the  Maine  Station  give  little  en- 
couragement to  the  idea  of  whole- 
sale trapnesting  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  thereby  increasing  the  egg 
production  of  the  flock.  That  the 
trap  nest  has  a  place  in  poultry 
husbandry  is  certain.  It  is  equal- 
ly certain,  however,  that  trapnest- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  improving 
egg  production  by  the  selection  of 
the  best  layers  has  not  that  de- 


gree of  practical  usefulness  and 
importance  which  it  was  popularly 
supposed  to  have  some  ten  years 
ago  when  the  work  of  the  Maine 
Station  in  breeding  for  egg  pro- 
duction was  being  so  extensively 
exploited  by  the  agricultural  press 
and  by  institute  workers  all  over 
the  country.  It  seems  now  to  be 
quite  generally  agreed  that  about 
the  only,  profitalble  function  of  the 
nest  in  practical  or  commercial 
(as  distinguished  from  experimen- 
tal) poultry  keeping  is  in  con- 
nection with  special  needs  or  pro- 
blems, as  for  example,  in  the 
work  of  the  fancier,  who  desires 
to  keep  individual  pedigrees  of  his 
stock.  There  does  not  exist  any 
critical  evidence  that  the  selection 
of  the  highest  laying  birds  on  the 
basis  of  the  trap  nest  record  as 
breeders  will  insure  or  guarantee 
any  definite,  permanent  improve- 
ment in  average  flock  production. 

Since  as  a  matter  vof  fact,  as  the 
work  at  this  Station  shows,  this 
method  of  seleceing  breeders  has 
very  little,  if  any,  real  relation  to 
the  average  production  of  subse- 
quent Hocks,  it  is  obvious  that,,  as 
a  mere  matter  of  chance,  tem- 
porary improvement  in  production 
might  be  expected  to  follow  this 
plan  of  breeding  in  about  50  per 
cent  of  all  flocks  on  which  it  was 
tried,  and  a  temporary  decline  in 
production  in  the  other  50  per 
cent.  This  appears  to  be  the 
actual  state  of  the  case.  Some 
practical  poultrymen  who  have 
tried  trapnest  selection  of  the 
best  layers  as  breeders  have  ob- 
tained improved  average  egg  yield 
for  a  time  at  least.  They  attri- 
bute the  improvement  to  the  selec- 
tion, though  without  any  critical 
evidence,  of  course,  and  are  en- 
thusiastic   believers  in  the  gospel 
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of  the    trap  nest.     Other  equally 

competent  poultry  men  have  tailed 
to  get  any  such  improvement  and 
have  discarded  the  trap  nests, 
though  sometimes,  it  must,/ be  con- 
fessed, clinging  lirmly  ito  the 
theory  of  breeding  which  their  own 
experience  has  shown  to  be  at 
least  practically  inadequate  to 
meet  their  needs. 

Not  only  was  there  no  improve- 
ment in  average  Hock  production 
following  the  method  set  forth  in 
the  preceding  section,  but  actually 
there  was  a  slight  decline  in  pro- 
duction during  the  selection  period. 
No  particular  importance,  how- 
ever, is,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  to 
be  attached  to  this  decline.  It 
probably  is  to  be  regarded  as  due 
to  1  chance,  i.e.,  to  a  number  of 
accidental  causes  operating  to- 
gether. 

—  Protests  and  Criticism.  — 

The  results  of  this  earlier  work 
aroused  a  good  deal  ol  protest 
and  criticism  on  the  part  of  ardent 
believers  in  the  eineaCy  ol  mass 
selection  under  all  circumstances. 
Furthermore  many  persons  have 
offered  tentative  explanations  as 
to  why  these  experiments  in  select- 
ing for  improved  egg  production 
resulted  as  they  did.  Some  of 
these  suggested  critisms  and  ex- 
planations have  been  published,  but 
most  of  them  have  not,  but  in- 
stead have  been  confined  to  verbal 
discussions  among  workers  inter- 
ested in  the  problems  of  breeding. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  by 
the  writer  to  answer  criticisms  of 
this  work.  The  discussion  which 
follows  ,has  no  polemic  object. 
When,  as  in  the  present  case,  the 
point  at  issue  is  the  critical  inter- 
pretation of  admitted  ,  results 
which  are  (and  must  be  in  nearly 


all*  cases)  in  some  degree  incom- 
plete no  amount  of  argumenta- 
tion as  to  what  "  might  "  or 
"  ought  "  to  obtain,  really  helps 
very  much  in  getting  at  the  true 
facts.  The  most  useful  course 
would  seen, to  be  first  to  examine 
critically  all  possible  interpreta- 
tions and  then  devise  if  possible 
ways  of  testing  experimentally 
which,  if  any,  of  these  interpreta- 
tions are  really  valid.  With  the 
presentation  of  the  evidence  so  ^ob- 
tained  the  scientific  case  must 
rest,  it  seems  to  me,  until  ad- 
ditional and  directly  pertinent 
evidence  can  be  brought  forward. 
While  the  search  for  data  bearing 
critically  on  the  interpretation  of 
breeding  experiments  on  fecundity 
at  this  Station  is  by  no  means 
completed,  yet  it  seems  desirable 
now  that  certain  of  the  positive 
results  of  the  later  experiments!  are 
to  be  presented  to  consider 
critically  the  possible  interpreta- 
tions of  the  earlier  work,  and  to 
bring  forward  some  .of  the  evidence 
which  has  led  the  writer  to  the 
opinion  which  he  holds. 


CRITICAL  CONSIDERATION  OF 
POSSIBLE  INTERPRETATIONS 
OF  EARLIER  WORK. 

The  critical  interpretation  of  the 
mass  selection  experiment  des- 
cribed in  the  preceding  section  is 
by  no  means  a  simple  matter.  As 
to  the  bare  facts  as  such  there 
can  be  no  question,  but  how  shall 
they  be  interpreted  ?  What  really 
do  they  mean  ? 

There  are  two  principal  general 
interpretations  or  explanations 
which  may  conceivably  be  given 
for  the  selection  experiments  at 
the  Maine    Station    between  1898 


and  1907  turning  out  in  the  way 
which  they  did.  On  the  one  hand 
it  may  be  said  that  the  results 
indicate  that  the  general  theory  of 
the  ellectiveness  of  selection,  or 
even  more  broadly  the  theory  of 
breeding,  which  was  at  the  founda- 
tion of  this  experiment,  is,  in 
greater  or  less  degree,  inadequate 
or  incorrect.  That  is  to  say,  the 
experiment  may  be  interpreted,  as 
it  has  been  by  the  writer,  as 
showing  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  picking  out  by  selec- 
tion of  minute  favorable  varia- 
tions has  in  reality  any  cumula- 
tive or  additive  effect,  so  far  as 
concerns  the  hereditary  or  germinal 
at  least  with  reference  to  the  char- 
acter fecundity  or  egg  production 
in  fowls. 

Before  reaching  such  a  conclu- 
sion, however,  one  must  consider 
on  the  other  hand,  alternative  in- 
terpretations and  see  whether  the 
facts  cannot  be  equally  well  or 
better  explained  in  some  other 
way.  A  number  of  such  alterna- 
tive explanations  may  be  thought 
of.  Nearly  all  of  these  explana- 
tions which  suggest  themselves 
fall  into  one  category.  This 
category  is,  to  characterize  it  in 
a  word,  the  effect  ol  environment. 
In  general  terms  this  explanation 
of  the  results  obtained  would  run 
something  like  this  :  that  in  reality 
the  selection  for  increased  egg  pro- 
duction practiced  during  the  years 
1898-1907  was  inherently  or  essen- 
tially effective,  but  that  during 
this  same  period  of  years  one  or 
another  or  a  combinj  ..ion  of 
environmental  circumstances  be- 
came progressively  worse,  so  that 
the  gain  which  may  be  supposed 
to  have  been  made  each  year  as 
a  result  of  the  selection  was 
masked  or  hidden  by  the  unto- 
ward effect  ai  the  environment 
which  prevented  the  hens  from 
laying  up  to  what  was  theirv  true 
or  innate  capacity  in  the  way  of 
fecundity. 

—  Important  Factors.  — 

Specifically  the  possibilities  here 
are  large.  There  are  many  sorts 
of  things  by  which  a  hen's  laying 
may  be  disturbed  and  reduced. 
The  action  of  such  environmental 
circumstances  furthermore  cannot 
be  prevented  nor  their  disturbing 
influence  upon  a  selection  experi- 
ment eliminated  by  "  keeping  the 
environment  constant  "  during  the 
course  of  the  experiment.  This, 
of  course,  is  the  usual  experimen- 
tal method  of  attempting  to  safe- 
guard against  environmental  fac- 
tors disturbing  the  interpretation 
of  the    results    of    an  experiment 
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ha\-ing<  to  do  with  inheritance. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  leaving 
aside  as  of  no  real  itnportance  in 
the  present  discussion  the  fact 
that  with  such  animals  as  poultry 
certainly  it  is  physically  impos- 
sible to  obtain  anything  more 
than  average  uniformitv  of  environ 
ment  during  a  long>  period  of  years 
there  is  a  further  point  not  to  be 
lost  sight  of.  This  is  that  the 
effect  of  any  adverse  environmen- 
tal circumstances  acting  upon  an 
animal  during  the  course  of  a 
long  continued  experiment  in  selec- 
tion must  tend  to  become  pro- 
gressivelv  cumulative  as  time  goes 
on,  if  it  is  really  efficiently  adverse 
at  all. 

What  is  meant  is  this  :  Suppost 
at  the  outstart  of  the  experiment 
something  in  the  method  of  feed- 
ing, or  in  the  method  of  incubation 
or  of  rearing  the  chicks  was  of  a 
character  such  as  to  attect  ad- 
versely, even  to  a  slight  degree, 
the  vitality  or  constitution  of  the 
birds.  Even  without  any  true 
inheritance  of  this  effect  neverthe- 
less its  action  must  necessarily 
tend  to  become  cumulative  for 
purely  physiological  reasons,  be- 
cause (to  confine  the  discussion  to 
the  case  in  hand,  namely  the  do- 
mestic fowl)  it  admits  of  no  ques- 
tion that  a  constitutionally  weak 
or  debilitated  fowl  lays  an  egg 
which  is  "  weak  "  also.  The  ela- 
boration of  the  yolk  and  of  the 
albumen  takes  place  within  the 
hen's  body.  These  substances  serve 
as  the  food  of  the  developing  em- 
bryo. It  is  certain  from  observ- 
ation of  both  egg  and  chick  that 
the  same  kind  or  quality  of  food 
is  not  furnished  to  the  embryo  by 
the  egg  manufactured  in  the  body 
of  a  strong  fowl  as  is  furnished  in 
an  egg  manufactured  in  the  body 
of  a  weak  fowl.  This  is  a  fact 
which  is  well  known   to  everyone 


who  has  had  experience  in  the 
hatching  and  rearing  of  poultry. 
To  analyse  all  of,  the  biological 
and  chemical  factors  involved 
would  certainly  be  a  very  diffi- 
cult, indeed  an  almost  impossible, 
task,  yet  because,  such  analysis  is 
not  easily  possible  in  no  wise  mili- 
tates against  the  fact  itself. 

—  Stamina  and  Vitality.  — 

Furnished  with  a  qualitatively 
inadequate  food  supply  the  de- 
veloping embryo  either  dies  before 
hatching  or  hatches  into  a  weak, 
debilitated  chick.  This  badly  nour- 
ished, weak  chick  grows  into  an 
adult  fowl  which  is  weak  in  con- 
stitution ;  usually  weaker  and  to 
a  greater  degree  lacking  in  vitali- 
ty than  the  parent.  The  reason  is 
that  the  unfavorable  environment 
factor  has  had  a  double  action 
upon  the  adult  offspring.  Not  only 
did  it  start  life  as  an  improperly 
nourished  weak  embryo,  but 
throughout  its  post-embryonic  de- 
velopment to  the  adult  condition 
the  same  unfavorable  environment 
which  acted  adversely  upon  its 
mother  has  been  acting  upon  it 
and  undoubtedly  with  increased 
efficiency  because  of  the  initial 
weakness  of  the  embryo.  This  off- 
spring bird  i  may  thus  be  expected 
to  produce  a  still  less  normal  sup- 
ply of  nutriment  in  its  eggs  than 
did  its  mother,  since  it  is  less 
vigorous  and  normal  than  i  she  was. 

Thus  the  weakness  is  passed  on 
from  generation  to  generation 
tending  all  the  time  to  become 
greater.  I  think  that  it  must  be 
obvious  in  view  of  these  consider- 
ations than  any  environmental 
condition  which  is  adverse  to 
general  constitutional  vitality,  if 
it  is  effective  at  all,  must  tend  to 
become  cumulatively  so,  even 
though  every  effort  be  made  to  keep 
environmental   conditions  uniform 


during  the  experiment.  In  fact  the 
more  uniform  the  environment  is 
kept  the  more  certainly  will  there 
be  a  cumulative  effect  of  any  un- 
favorable factor  in  it. 

Obviously  such  a  result  as  that 
under  discussion  has  no  real  rela- 
tion to  the  problem  of  the  inheri- 
tance of  acquired  characters, 
though  the  objective  result  itself  is 
precisely  that  which  would  be  ex- 
pected if  a  weakness  induced  by 
the  environment  were  inherited. 
But  actually  the  factor  here  dealt 
with  is  a  purely  nutritional  one, 
and  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  germinal  constitution.  This 
fact  that  any  adverse  environmen- 
tal factor  tends  to  produce  an 
effect  on  the,  organism  (at,  least 
among  birds  and  mammals)  which 
is  persistent  and  in  greater  or  less 
degree  progressively  cumulative,  so 
long  as  the  environment  is  Uept 
constant  and  the  factor  continues 
to  act,  is,  of  course,  one  reason 
why  it  is  so  exceedingly  difficult 
to  get  really  critical  evidence  on 
the  question  of  the  inheritance  of 
acquired  characters. 

In  addition  to  the  cumulatively 
adverse  effect  of  environment  as 
an  explanation  of  the  results  of 
the  earlier  work  at  this  Station 
another  possible  interpretation 
which  is  essential  physiological  in 
its  nature  occurs  to  one.  It  is 
that  any  favorable  progress  in  the 
way  of  increasing  egg  production 
by  the  selection  was  offset  in  the 
experiment  by  the  weakening  and 
debilitating  effect  upon  the  birds 
of  the  inbreeding  which  it  might 
be  contended  was  practiced  during 
the  experiment. 

Another  suggestion  which  has 
been  made  is  that  while  there  was 
no  progressive  increase  in  egg  pro- 
duction following  the  mass  se- 
lection this  has  no  bearing  on  the 
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1st  and  2nd  Pullet,  March  Royal  Show.  Great 
£1  Is.  setting. 


Winter  Layers  and  good  Table  Birds 

Pekitl  Ducks  '  Never  beaten  in  show  pen.    Four  Firsts,  1  Second,  2  Sp 
.  at  p  4  K  0,ub  8how  Adeiaide  I9n  out  of  flve  entrjeB> 

Two  Firsts,  1  Second  and  Special  at  Royal  A.  &  H.  Show,  Adeleide,  Sept. 
1910,  out  of  three  entries.    A  limited  number  of  Settings  at  £2  2s. 


I  mate  my  breeding  pens  in  June  and  will  supply  eggs  for  sstting. 
Book  early  avoid  dissapointment. 


Could  not  supply  all  orders  last  season. 


gg^  securely  packed  and  dslivered  on  Rail  or  Coach  (buyer  pays  carriage).   Eggs  All  Stamped  Koonoovarra.    My  Stodk  won  23  prizes  at  Royal  Show,  March  292 
Terms :  Casta  with  Order.      I  keep  nothing  but  Al  Stock.      I  cull  heavily  and  breed  only  fromgthe  Best. 


P.  O.  MANUEL,  Bitfield.  S.A. 


m 


Teleohoive:  Central  273. 
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question  of  the  effectiveness  of  Ihe 
selection  of  minute  fluctuating 
variations  because  the  character 
fecundity  or  egg  productiveness  is 
not  inherited  in  the  domestic  fowl 
at  all. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  section 
to  discuss  the  various  suggestions 
one  by  one,  presenting  evidence 
which  it  is  hoped  will  help  to 
throw  light  on  the  subject. 

(To  be  Continued). 

 ♦  . 

Backyard  Fowls  in  Summer. 


There  is  no  season  of  the  year 
when  fowls  kept  in  small  enclo- 
sures suffer  more  than  they  do  at 
present. 

The  worst  fault  which  people 
who  keep  backyard  hens  commit, 
whether  the  latter  are  in  covered 
or  open  runs,  is  that  of  over-feed- 
ing-, especially  on  fattening  foods; 
and  as  they  do  not  discriminate 
between  the  varying  requirements 
of  a  fowl  at  one  season  or  another 
the  result  is  only  too  obvious. 
Supposing,  for  example,  that  the 
feed  of  household  scraps  and  maize 
to  be  a  suitable  one  for  very  cold 
weather,  in  winter,  that  same  food 


r  s 

Alston  s  Patent  Steel  Framed 

GALVANISED  STOCK  TROUGH 

Will  not  crack,  leak,  rot,  or  rust.  Packs 
in   small  spac?.  ALL  LENGTHS. 

Write  me  your  requirements.   Send  for 
Catalogue. 


The  Best  Trough  ever  invented.  The 
fact  that  other  manufacturers  are  copy- 
ing the  Alston  Patent  as  far  as  they 
dare,  is  sufficient  guarantee  as  to  the 
construction  and  stability  of  this  Trough. 
Large  stocks.   Immediate  delivery. 

James  Alston  Manufacturer 

Queen's  Bridge 
SOUTH  MELBOURNE 

Vol*  Agaau  lor  Douih  Aum«li»— 

H.  C.  RICHARDS 

6  and  8,  Bly  th  StrMt,  Adalaid*. 
.(lata  Ottawa*  and  OV 


food  would  be  only  a  little  less 
harmful  than  poison  if  persisted, in 
during  summer.  Or,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  light  diet,  suitable  for  the 
hot  season,  would  often  mean 
semi-starvation  when  the  weather 
is  cold.  Granted,  then,  that  most 
hens  in  small  runs  are  too  highly 
fed — the  food  being,  for  the  most 
part,  a  mixture  of  household 
scraps — the}-  should  at  this  time 
oi  year  have  a  diet  which  (with- 
out going  to  extremes)  is  the 
antithesis  of  that  supplied  in 
winter. 

Of  course,  one  would  never  re- 
commend the  owner  of  the  house- 
hold fowls  to  knock  off  the  time-- 
honoured  scraps  and  Iced  the  hens 
on  toaist  and  water  and  green- 
Stu.fi,  but  there  arc  ways  and 
means  bv  which  the  said  scraps — 
let  them  be  as  heating  and  fat- 
tening as  vou  like — may  be  ren- 
dered safe  and  wholesome  for  use 
in  the  hottest  season.  The  only 
ingredients  of  the  hens'  stock-pot 
that  I  would  bar  are  potato  peel- 
ings, which  are  unwholesome  at 
any  season  owing  to  their  poison- 
ous nature,  but  anv  other  kitchen 
refuse,  such  as  bread,  vegetables, 
meat  scraps,  and  the  like,  may  be 
turned  to  account  if  mixed  with 
about  one-third  (in  bulk)  of  good 
broad-flake  bran.  This  latter  is 
one  of  the  finest  antidotes  to 
over-heatine  that  the  feeder  can 
use,  and  if  it  is  of  the  best  quali- 
ty, which  should  always  be  insist- 
ed on  its  feeding  value  is  high. 
The  best  way  to  prepare  a  mix- 
ture of  scraps  and  bran  is  to  first 
scald  as  much  of  the  latter  as 
will  be  required,  not  making  it  too 
wet  and  sloppy,  and  then  to  mix 
the  scraps  with  it  after  they  have 
been  chopped  or  passed  through  a 
mincer.  The  whole  mixture  should 
then  be  fairly  dry  and  crumbly, 
but  if  at  all  stirky  and  wet  a 
handful  or  so  of  pollard  stirred 
into  it  will  bring  it  to  the  de- 
sired consistency. 

Apart  from  bran  the  confined 
fowls  should  have  a  regular  sup- 
ply of  green  food.  This  is  always 
essential  to  health,  but  it  is  never 
so  necessary  as  it  is  now.  It  does 
not  very  much  matter  what  form 
it     takes      so     long    as     it  is 

wholesome.  Cabbage  and  lettuce 
are,  of  course,  both  excellent,  but 
despised  weeds  are  as  useful  as 
green  food.  It  is  not  going  too 
far  to  say  that  if  green  stuff  were 
more  frequently  used  in  poultry 
runs  we  should  not  hear  one-tenth 
of  the  complaints  which  are  now 
made  against  such  diseases  as 
leather-eating,  "  going-light,"  ^nd 
general  obesity.  Green  food  should 


also,  whenever  possible,  '-e  given 
at  mid-day,  care  always  being 
taken  to  see  that  it  is  fresh  and 
juicv.  Anything  of  a  vegetable 
nature  left  lying  about  to  rot  in 
the  sun  is  exceedingly  harmful, 
often  bringing  on  epidemics  of 
disease,  which  are  not  only  often 
fatal,  but  most  difficult  to  eradi- 
cate. 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  there 
are  enough  house  scraps  to  keep 
the  fowls  entirely  without  the 
addition  of  grain  as  an  evening 
meal,  but  I  have  always  found 
that  in  any  cases  the  birds  do 
better  if  allowed  some  hard  food 
daily,  even  if  it  is  only  a  handful 
or  so  scattered  in  the  litter  to 
promote  scratching  exercise.  The 
very  fact  of  their  having  some- 
thing lor  their  gizzards  to  grind 
and  digest  seems  to  promote 
health  and  vigour  and  to  ward 
off  that  condition  of  slothfulness 
and  lethar  which  is  the  great 
evil  all  keepers  of  backyard  hens 
must  ever  guard  against. 

Fowls  are  always  thirsty  crea- 
tures, but  never  is  the  water 
supply  a  more  important  item 
than  it  is  at  this  season.  It  must 
not  only  be  constant  and  pure,  but 
the  vessels  should  be  placed  in  a 
shady  spot  and  kept  scrupulously 
clean.  , 


Color  and  Flavor  of  Eggs. 

—  The  Colour  and  Flavour  of  Fggs.  — 
In  some  cities  in  both  Great  Bri- 
tain and  America,  brown  shelled  eggs 
are  in  favour  ;  in  others  white  are 
preferred  ;  while  in  a  large  number  of 
places  in  both  countries,  as  in  Aus- 
tralia, so  long  as  they  are  fresh  and 
of  fair  size,  the  colour  of  the  shell 
is  not  questioned. 

Many  who  prefer  the  brown  egg 
consider  it  richer  than  the  one 
whose  covering  is  white.  Such  is 
not  the  case ;  the  shell  has  no  bear- 
ing on  the  contents.  The  colour  of 
the  yolk  is  the  best  guide.  A  fairly 
dark  yolk  usually  indicates  a  rich 
egg  ;  a  pale  one  a  poor  egg. 

The  flavour  of  the  egg  is  governed 
largely  by  the  food  given  to  ihe  fen. 
When  ted  largely  on  meat,  ihe  yolk 
is  of  a  very  dark  colour,  and  slrcng 
in  Havour ;  and  when  the  fowls  are 
allowed  to  run  at  large  amongst  rank' 
vegetation,  the  yolks  will  nlso  be 
dark.  When  milk  is  largely  used  in 
the  diet,  the  yolk  is  pale,  and  the 
white  watery  and  lest  finm  'ban  that 
la  d  by  a  hen  fed  on  grain. 

If  fowls  are  kepe  in  confinement,  and 
given  a  good  var  ety  of  cereal  foods, 
fresh  green  vegetables,  some  meat, 
grit,  and  pure  water,  and  get  exercise 
by  scratching  for  their  grain  in  some 
loose  material,  they  will  lay  good 
quality,  nourishing,  full-flavoured  eggs. 
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<8>   Pieon  Notes  .  <f> 


Victorian  Notes. 

(By  GJ.M.) 

A  meeting  is  to  be  held  shortly 
with  the  idea  of  forming  a  new  club 
to  watch  the  interests  of  Victorian 
fanciers  in  the  show  pen.  Provided 
that  such  can  be  done  without  clash- 
ing with  the  society  already  estab- 
lished perhaps  good  work  can  be  done 
by  the  new  body  if  it  really  comes  to 
light. 

Several  breeders  report  that  they 
have  had  highly  successful  breeding 
seasons.  But  one  and  all  complain 
that  they  have  had  great  work  in  keep- 
ing down  insect  pests,  a  fact  prob- 
ably due  to  the  wonderfully  mild  sum- 
mer we  have  had. 

Strange  to  say,  I  hear  a  great  deal 
of  mis-marked  birds  in  those  varie- 
ties where  marking  counts,  but  as  a 
compensation  type  seems  to  have 
benefited. 

Fanciers  over  this  side  regret  that 
Mr.  Fred  Ball  has  left  us  for  Adelaide. 
In  the  realm  of   N'uns  and  English 


Owls  this  sterling  fancier  made  his 
mark,  and  we  feel  that  South  Aus- 
tralia distinctly  gains  where  Victoria 
loses. 

The  Victorian  Pigeon  Society  'has 
decided  to  put  up  another  Jacobin 
Cup  in  place  of  that  won  by  Mr.  J.  J. 
Young  a  few  years  ago.  By-the-bye, 
fanciers  will  regret  to  hear  that  Mr. 
Young  still  goes  with  a  stick,  as  the 
result  of  the  railway  accident  he  was 
;n  a  couple  of  years  ago. 

The  Melbourne  press  publishes  a 
strange  story  of  alleged  fraud  in  hom- 
,ng  circles.  The  caper  is  supposed  to 
be  founded  on  the  ability  of  the  Ade- 
laide express  to  go  faster  than  a 
pigeon.  Owners  of  birds  in  Ballarat 
and  Melbourne  are  stated  to  have  sent 
birds  to  homing  men  in  Adelaide,  who 
had  them  rui  g  in  for  races  from  Mel- 
bourne or  Ballarat  to  Adelaide.  Be- 
ing tossed  with  genuine  competitors, 
these  birds  immediately  homed  to. 
their  Victorian  lofts,  where  they  were 
caught  and  forwarded  at  once  by  ex- 
press to  Adelaide   to  astonish  club 


officials  by  their  wonderful  perform- 
ances! 

So,  after  all,  it  appears  that  Messrs. 
Bracey  and  Cooke  used  the  Bagadais 
pigeon  to  improve  the  Magpie.  This 
bird  is  really  a  Scandaroon,  but  has 
been  bred  with  a  straight  face.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  so  tall  that  one 
case  was  known  of  one  that  could 
drink  out  of  a  bucket.  Already  there 
are  complaints  that  the  Magpie  is  too 
big  and  too  tall  as  a  result  of  the 
cross.  But  give  us,  say,  five  years' 
breeding  with  the  new  birds,  and 
much  may  be  done  to  get  rid  of  these 
faults,  which,  after  all,  are  better 
than  fhe  short  faces — and  pinched  at 
that — bumpy  heads,  and  cobby  bodies 
of  the  old  type  of  bird.  A  good 
suggestion  has  been  made  that  the 
Magpie  should  be  developed  as  a 
Pigmy,  a  proceeding  which  would 
give  a  nice  bird,  but  to  my  mind  the 
taller  breed  would  be  preferable. 

 *  

At  Rothamsted  a  soil  growing  bar- 
ley lost  9  inches  more  water  from 
the  top  54  inches  than  a  correspond- 
ing bare  fallow. 


Royal  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society  of  South  Australia. 

INCORPORATED. 

AUTUMN  SHOW 

March  6,  7  and  &,  1913. 


At  Jubilee  Exhibition  &  Grounds. 


CONCERTS  THURSDAY  AND  FRIDAY  NIGHTS. 

NEW  MEMBERS    can    join    for    this  show  for  10/6  (provided    they    have  not   previously  been  members  of  the 
Society),  and    receive    tickets    for  2  Ladies  foe    ?ach    day    to    Ground  and  all  Resesves  and  2  ordinary  admis- 
sion cards  to  ground  only. 


2?,,  Wayrnouth  Street,  Adelaide. 


Telephone  371. 


J.   A.   RILEY,  Secretary. 
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CANNING  FRUIT. 

—  Introduction.  — 

The  common  fruits,  because  of  their 
rather  low  nutritive  value,  arc  not,  as 
a  rule,  estimated  at  their  real  worth 
as  food.  Fruit  has  great  dietetic 
value  and  should  be  used  generously 
and  wisely,  both  fresh  and  cooked. 
Fruits  supply  a  variety  of  flavors, 
sugar,  acids,  and  a  necessary  waste 
or  bulky  material  for  aiding  in  intes- 
tinal movement.  They  are  generally 
rich  in  potash  and  soda  salts  and 
other  minerals.  Most  fresh  fruits  are 
cooling  and  refreshing.  The  vege- 
table acids  have  a  solvent  power  on 
the  nutrients  and  are  an  aid  to  diges- 
tion when  not  taken  in  excess. 

Fruit  and  fruit  juices  keep  the  blood 
in  a  healthy  condition  when  the  sup- 
ply of  fresh  meat,  fish,  and  vegetables 
is  limited  and  salt  or  smoked  meats 
constitute  the  chief  elements  of  diet. 
Fresh  fruit  is  generally  more  appetiz- 
ing and  refreshing  than  cooked.  For 
this  reason  it  is  often  eaten  in  too 
large  quantities,  and  frequently  when 
underripe  or  overripe;  but  when  of 
good  quality  and  eaten  in  moderate 
quantities  it  promotes  healthy  intesti- 
nal action  and  rarely  hurts  anyone. 

If  eaten  immoderately,  uncooked 
fruit  is  apt  to  induce  intestinal  dis- 
turbances. If  eaten  unripe,  it  often 
causes  stomach  and  intestinal  irrita- 
tion; overripe,  it  has  a  tendency  to 
ferment  in  the  alimentary  canal. 
Cooking  changes  the  character  and 
flavor  of  fruit,  and  while  the  product 
is  not  so  cooling  and  refreshing  as  in 
the  raw  state,  it  can,  as  a  rule,  be 
eaten  with  less  danger  of  causing 
stomach  or  intestinal  trouble.  If 
sugar  be  added  to  the  cooked  fruit, 
the  nutritive  value  will  be  increased. 
A  large  quantity  of  sugar  spoils  the 
flavor  of  the  fruit  and  is  likely  to 
make  it  less  easily  digested. 

Nowhere  is  there  greater  need  of  a 
generous  supply  of  fruit  than  on  the 
farm,  where  the  diet  is  apt  to  be  re- 
stricted in  variety  because  of  the  dis- 
tance from  markets.  Every  farmer 
should  raise  a  generous  supply  of  the 
kinds  of  fruit  that  can  be  grown  in 
his  locality.  Wives  and  daughters  on 
the  farms  should  find  pleasure  in 
serving  these  fruits  in  the  most  health- 
ful and  tempting  form.  There  are  a 
large  number  of  simple,  dainty  des- 


serts that  can  be  prepared  with  fruit 
and  without  much  labor.  Such  des- 
serts should  leave  the  pie  as  an  occa- 
sional luxury  instead  of  allowing  it 
to   be  considered   a  daily  necessity. 

In  the  season  when  each  kind  of 
fruit  is  plentiful  and  at  its  best  a 
generous  supply  should  be  canned  for 
the  season  when  both  fruit  and  fresh 
vegetables  are  scarce.  A  great  deal 
of  the  fruit  should  be  canned  with 
little  or  no  sugar,  that  it  may  be  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  condition  of 
fresh  fruit.  This  is  the  best  condition 
for  cooking  purposes.  A  supply  of 
glass  jars  does  cost  something,  but 
that  item  of  expense  should  be  charged 
to  future  years,  as  with  proper  care 
the  breaking  of  a  jar  need  be  a  rare 
occurrence.  If  there  be  an  abundance 
of  grapes  and  small,  juicy  fruits, 
plenty  of  juice  should  be  canned  or 
bottled  for  refreshing  drinks  through- 
out the  year.  Remember  that  the  fruit 
and  juice  are  not  luxuries,  but  an 
addition  to  the  dietary  that  will  mean 
better  health  f6r  the  members  of  the 
family  and  greater  economy  in  the 
cost  of  the  table. 

—  Fresh  and  Preserved  Fruit  for  the 
Market.  — 

If  the  supply  of  fruit  is  greater  than 
the  family  needs,  it  may  be  made  a 
source  of  income  by  sending  the  fresh 
fruit  to  the  market,  if  there  is  one 
near  enough,  or  by  preserving,  can- 
ning, and  making  jelly  for  sale.  To 
make  such  an  enterprise  a  success  the 
fruit  and  work  must  be  first  class. 
There  is  magic  in  the  word  "Home- 
made," when  the  product  appeals  to 
the  eye  and  the  palate;  but  many  care- 
less and  incompetent  people  have 
found  to  their  sorrow  that  this  word 
has  not  magic  enough  to  float  inferior 
goods  on  the  market.  As  a  rule,  large 
canning  and  preserving  establishments 
are  clean,  and  have  the  best  appli- 
ances, and  they  employ  chemists  and 
skilled  labor.  The  home  product 
must  be  very  good  to  compete  with 
the  attractive  goods  that  are  sent  out 
from  such  establishments.  Yet  for 
first-class  homemade  products  there  is 
a  market  in  all  large  cities.  All  first- 
class  grocers  have  customers  who 
purchase  such  goods. 

To  secure  a  market  get  the  names 
of  several  first-class  grocers  in  some 
of  the  large  towns.    Write  to  them 


asking  if  they  would  be  willing  to  try 

a  sample  of  your  goods.  If  the  an- 
swer is  favorable,  send  samples  of  the 
articles  you  wish  to  sell.  In  the  box 
with  the  fruit  enclose  a  list  of  the 
articles  sent  and  the  price.  Write 
your  name  and  address  clearly.  Mail 
a  note  and  a  duplicate  list  at  the  time 
you  send  the  box. 

Fixing  the  price  of  the  goods  is  im- 
portant. Make  it  high  enough  to  cover 
all  expenses  and  give  you  a  fair  re- 
turn for  your  labor.  The  expenses 
will  be  the  fruit,  sugar,  fuel,  jars, 
glasses,  boxes,  packing  material,  wear 
and  tear  of  utensils,  etc.,  transporta- 
tion, and  commission.  The  commis- 
sion will  probably  be  20  per  cent,  of 
the  selling  price.  It  may  be  that  a 
merchant  will  find  that  your  prices 
are  too  high  or  too  low  for  his  trade, 
or  he  may  wish  to  purchase  the  goods 
outright.  In  any  case  it  is  essential 
that  you  estimate  the  full  cost  of  the 
product  and  the  value  that  you  place 
on  your  labor.  You  will  then  be  in 
a  position  to  decide  if  the  prices  of- 
fered will  compensate  you  for  the 
labor  and  expense.  Do  not  be  tempt- 
ed, for  the  sake  of  a  little  money,  to 
deprive  your  family  of  the  fruit  neces- 
sary to  health  and  pleasure. 

—  Packing  and  Shipping.  — 

Each  jar  or  jelly  glass  must  be 
wrapped  in  several  thicknesses  of  soft 
paper  (newspapers  will  answer).  Make 
pads  of  hay  by  spreading  a  thick  layer 
between  the  folds  of  newspapers. 
Line  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  box 
with  these  pads.  Pack  the  fruit  in 
the  padded  box.  Fill  all  the  spaces 
between  the  jars  with  the  packing  ma- 
terial. If  the  box  is  deep  and  a  se- 
cond layer  of  fruit  is  to  go  in,  put 
thick  pasteboard  or  thin  boards  over 
the  first  layer  and  set  the  wrapped 
jars  on  this.  Fill  all  the  spaces  and 
cover  the  top  with  the  packing  ma- 


Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe 

Insurance  Company,  Limited. 

CLAIMS  PAID  EXCEED  £55,000,000. 
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All  Descriptions  of  Insurances  Undertaken 
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terial.  Nail  on  the  cover  and  mark 
clearly:— GLASS.   THIS  SIDE  UP. 

The  great  secret  in  packing  is  to 
fill  every  particle  of  space  so  that 
nothing  can  move. 

—  Principles  of  Canning  and  Pre- 

serving. — 

In  the  preservation  of  foods  by 
:anning.  preserving,  etc..  the  most  es- 
sential things  in  the  processes  are  the 
sterilisation  of  the  food  and  all  the 
utensils  and  the  sealing  of  the  steril- 
ised food  to  exclude  all  germs. 

—  Bacteria.  Yeasts,  and  Fermenta- 

„ '  tion.  — 

Over  one  hundred  years  ago  Firn- 
:ois  Appert  was  the  first  to  make 
practical  application  of  the  method  of 
preserving  food  by  putting  it  in  cans 
5r  bottles,  which  he  hermetically  seal- 
id.  He  then  put  the  full  bottles  or 
:ans  in  water  and  boiled  them  for 
more  or  less  time,  depending  upon 
:he  kinds  of  food. 

In  Appert's  time,  and.  indeed,  until 
•ecent  years  it  was  generally  thought 
:hat  the  oxygen  of  the  air  caused  the 
lecomposition  of  food.  Appert's 
:heory  was  that  the  things  essential 
:o  the  preservation  of  food  in  th<s 
manner  were  the  exclusion  of  air  and 
:he  application  of  gentle  heat,  as  in 
:he  water  bath,  which  caused  a  fusion 
if  the  principal  constituents  and  fer- 
ments in  such  a  manner  that  the 
wwer  of  the  ferments  was  destroyed. 

The  investigations  of  scientists,  par- 
:icularly  of  Pasteur,  have  shown  that 
t  is  not  the  oxygen  of  the  air  which 
:auses  fermentation  and  putrefaction. 
>ut  bacteria  and  other  microscopic  or- 
ganisms. 

Appert's  theory  as  to  the  cause  of 
(lie  spoiling  of  food  was  incorrect, 
iut  his  method  of  preserving  it  by 
lealing  and  cooking  was  correct,  and 
the  world  owes  him  a  debt  of  grati- 
mde. 

I  In  their  investigations  scientists 
kave  found  that  if  food  is  oerfectly 
rterilized  and  the  opening  of  the  jar 
yr  bottle  plugged  with  sterilized  cot- 
ton, food  will  not  ferment,  for  the 
kacteria  and  yeasts  to  which  such 
thanges  are  due  cannot  pass  through 
lie  cotton.  This  method  cannot  be 
Sonveniently  followed  with  large  jars. 

Bacteria  and  yeasts  *>xist  in  the  air 
In  the  soil,  and  on  all  vegetable  and 
Wimal  substances,  and  even  In  the 
living  body,  but  although  of  such  uni- 


versal occurrence,  the  true  knowledge 
of  their  nature  and  economic  impor- 
tance has  only  been  gained  during 
the  last  forty  years. 

There  are  a  great  many  kinds  of 
these  micro-organisms.  Some  do  great 
harm,  but  it  is  thought  that  the 
greater  part  of  them  are  beneficial 
rather  than  injurious. 

Bacteria  are  one-celled  and  so  small 
they  can  only  be  seen  by  aid  of  a  mi- 
croscope. The  process  of  reproduc- 
tion is  simple  and  rapid.  The  bac 
terium  becomes  constricted,  divides, 
and  finally  there  are  two  cells  instead 
of  one.  Under  favorable  conditions 
each  cell  divides,  and  so  rapid  is  the 
work  that  it  has  been  estimated  that 
one  bacterium  may  give  rise,  within 
twenty-four  hours,  to  seventeen  mil- 
lions of  similar  organisms.  The  favor- 
able conditions  for  growth  are  mois- 
ture, warmth,  and  proper  food. 

Yeasts,  which  are  also  one-celled 
organisms,  grow  less  rapidly,  but  de 
velops,  breaks  off,  and  forms  a  new 
yeast  plant.  Some  yeasts  and  some 
kinds  of  bacteria  produce  spores. 
Spores,  like  the  dried  seeds  of  plants, 
may  retain  their  vitality  for  a  long 
time,  even  when  exposed  to  conditions 
which  kill  the  parent  organism. 

Yeasts  and  nearly  all  bacteria  re- 
auire  oxygen,  but  there  are  species  of 
the  latter  that  seem  to  grow  equally 
well  without  it.  so  that  the  exclusion 
of  air.  which,  of  course,  contains  oxy- 
gen, is  not  always  a  protection,  if  one 
of  the  anaerobic  bacteria,  as  the  kinds 
are  called  which  do  not  require  oxy- 
gen, is  scaled  in  the  can. 

Spoiling-  of  food  is  caused  by  the  de- 
velopment of  bacteria  or  yeasts.  Cer- 
tain chemical  changes  are  produced  as 
shown  by  gases,  odors,  and  flavors. 

Bacteria  grow  luxuriantly  in  foods 
containing  a  good  deal  of  nitrogenous 
material,  if  warmth  and  moisture  are 
nresent.  Among  foods  rich  in  nitro- 
genous substances  are  all  kinds  of 
meat,  fish,  e<rgs,  peas,  beans,  lentils 
milk.  etc.  These  foods  are  difficult 
to  preserve  on  account  of  the  omni- 
present bacteria.  This  is  seen  in 
warm,  muggy  weather,  when  fresh 
meat.  fish,  soups,  milk,  etc.,  spoil 
riuickly.  Bacteria  do  not  develop  in 
substances  containing  a  large  percen- 
tage of  sugar,  but  they  grow  rapidly 
in  a  suitable  wet  substance  which  con- 
tains a  small  percentage  of  sugar. 
Yeasts  grow  very  readily  in  dilute 
solutions  containing  sugars  in  addi- 
tion to  some  nitrogenous  and  mineral 


matters.  Fruits  are  usually  slightly 
acid  and  in  general  do  not  support 
bacterial  growth,  and  so  it  comes 
about  that  canned  fruits  are  more 
commonly  fermented  by  yeasts  than 
by  bacteria. 

Some  vegetable  foods  have  so  much 
acid  and  so  little  nitrogenous  sub- 
stance that  very  few  bacteria  or  yeasts 
attack  them.  Lemons,  citrons,  and 
rhubarb  belong  to  this  class. 

Temperature  is  an  important  fac- 
tor in  the  growth  of  bacteria  and 
yeasts.  There  are  many  kinds  of  these 
organisms,  and  each  kind  grows  best 
at  a  certain  temperature,  some  at  a 
very  low  one  and  others  at  one  as 
high  as  125  deg.  F.,  or  more.  How- 
ever, most  kinds  of  bacteria  are  de- 
stroyed if  exposed  for  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  to  the  temperature  of  boiling 
water  (212  deg.  F.);  but,  if  the  bac- 
teria are  spore  producers,  cooking 
must  be  continued  for  an  hour  or 
more  to  insure  their  complete  de- 
struction. Generally  speaking,  in  or- 
der to  kill  the  spores  the  tempera- 
ture must  be  higher  than  that  of  boil- 
ing water,  or  the  article  to  be  pre- 
served must  be  cooked  for  about  two 
hours  at  a  temperature  of  212  deg.  F., 
or  a  shorter  time  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture under  pressure.  Yeasts  and  their 
spores  are,  however,  more  easily  de- 
stroyed by  heat  than  bacteria  spores. 
Hence,  fruits  containing  little  nitro- 
genous material  are  more  easily  pro- 
tected from  fermentation  than  nitro- 
genous foods  in  which  in  general  fer- 
mentation is  caused  by  bacteria.  Of 
course,  it  is  not  possible  to  know  what 
kinds  of  organisms  are  in  the  food 
one  is  about  to  can  or  bottle;  but  we 
do  know  that  most  fruits  are  not  fa- 
vorable to  the  growth  of  bacteria,  and 
as  a  rule,  the  yeasts  which  grow  in 
fruits  and  fruit  juice  can  be  destroy- 
ed by  cooking  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
at  a  temperature  of  212  deg.  F.  If 
no  living  organisms  are  left,  and  the 
sterilization  of  all  appliances  has  been 
thorough,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
fruit,  if  properly  sealed,  should  not 
keep,  with  but  slight  change  of  tex- 
ture or  flavor,  for  a  year  or  longer, 
although  canned  fruits  undergo  gra- 
dual change  and  deterioration  even 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions. 

When  fruit  is  preserved  with  a  large 
amount  of  sugar  (a  pound  of  sugar  to 
a  pound  of  fruit)  it  does  not  need  to 
be  hermetically  sealed  to  protect  it 
from  bacteria  and  yeasts,  because  the 
thick,  sugary  syrup  formed  is  not  fa- 

( Continued  on  page  480), 
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The  Uses  of  Eggs. 

There  are  many  uses  to  which  eggs 
are  put  besides  being  eaten.  In  many 
factories  they  are  largely  used,  as  well 
as  in  medicine  for  external  and  inter- 
nal purposes.  Medicinally  they  are 
seldom  used  in  cases  of  fever,  on  ac- 
count of  their  high  nutritive  value,  but 
they  are  often  prescribed  in  digestive 
disorders,  because  they  pass  through 
without  tiring  the  organs,  and  furnish 
a  restoring  food.  According  to  some 
physicians,  there  is  not  a  more  deli- 
cate, more  stimulating  or  more  easily 
digested  food;  and  they  are  much 
used  during  convalescence,  farming 
the  transition  from  the  broth  diet  to 
the  more  substantial  fare.    In  cases 
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of  diarrhoea  or  dysentery,  when  most 
drinks  increase  the  disease,  whipped 
white  of  egg,  mixed  with  water  and 
a  little  sugar,  is  excellent  to  slake  the 
thirst  of  the  patient. 

A  concentrated  albuminous  water  is 
made  from  six  eggs  and  a  quart  of 
water,  and  is  a  remedy  in  some  cases 
of  poisoning. 

The  white  of  egg  is  used  externally 
as  a  soothing  medium  for  burns, 
either  alone  or  whipped  with  oil. 
When  whipped  with  alcohol  it  is  used 
as  a  dressing  for  bed  sores. 

In  cases  of  fracture,  the  white  of 
egg  is  used  for  soaking  the  bandages, 
thus  binding  them  together  and  pro- 
moting knitting  of  the  fracture.  The 
white  is  also  largely  used  in  clarify- 
ing liquids,  and  in  the  preparation  of 
household  cements. 

The  yolk  of  eggs  also  serves  in  a 
number  of  medicines.  A  Sydney 
medical  man,  in  his  "Book  of  Diet," 
gives  the  following  recipe  for  the  sick 
room : — 

"Four  tablespoonfuls  of  the  very 
best  brandy,  the  same  quantity  of 
cinnamon  water,  the  yolk  of  one  egg, 
and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  loaf 
sugar.  Beat  the  yolk  of  egg  and 
sugar  together,  and  then  add  the  cin- 
namon water  and  brandy.  This 
brandy  and  egg  mixture  is  one  of  the 
most  palatable  and  powerful  restora- 
tives known, and  often  proves  of  in- 
calculable benefit  in  debititating,  ex- 
hausting, and  prostrating  diseases. 
The  properly  prepared  cinnamon 
water  can  be  readily  obtained  from 
any  chemist. 

"For  debiltiy,  exhaustion,  and  pros- 
tration, when  a  powerful  stimulant  is 
required,  egg  cordial  is  recommended, 
to  be  made  as  follows:  Beat  the 
white  of  an  egg  to  froth,  add  a 
tablespoonful  of  cream  and  a  table- 
spoonful  of  brandy." 

The  yolk  of  egg  is  used  in  some 
cases  of  cancer  and  dysentery,  in 
poultices  and  various  salves.  Oil  is 
extracted  from  the  yolk,  and  is  used  a 
good  deal  in  cold  countries  for  chap- 
ped hands,  for  burns,  and  to  prevent 
pox  marks. 


Egg  Plant. 


Many  people  do  not  appreciate  the 
various  ways  in  which  this  vegetable 
may  be  served.  The  following  sug- 
gestions as  to  methods  of  cooking 
from  "Wisconsin  Horticulture,"  may 
be  helpful  in  popularizing  a  really 
excellent  vegetable. 

The  first  and  principal  method  of 
serving  the  vegetable  is  to  slice  it,  dip 
the  slices  in  eggs  and  crumbs,  and 
then  fry;  another  way  is  to  cut  the 
vegetable  in  half,  parboil  it,  and  then 
carefully  scoop  out  the  centre,  leaving 
a  shell  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half 
thick  to  fill  with  the  scoped-out  pulp, 
chopped  meat  and  bread  crumbs,  or 
pulp,  nuts  and  bread  crumbs,  seasoned 
with  salt,  pepper,  sage,  thyme,  pars- 
ley, bay  leaf,  butter,  tomato  catchup, 
then  baked  or  roasted  until  brown, 
serving  as  mock  duck;  or  a  third  way 
is  to  cut  the  fruit  in  dice,  then  scallop 
with  bread  crumbs  and  butter. 


Storing  Vegetables. 

The  homemaker  who  is  so  fortunate 
as  to  possess  a  cool  dry  cellar  has  a 
means  of  economy  at  hand  denied  to 
many.  A  cool  cellar  enables  one, 
writes  an  American  paper,  to  lay  in 
winter  supplies  of  fruit  and  vegetables 
when  harvested  and  prices  are  low. 
It  is  advisable  when  planning  to  allow 
somewhat  more  than  is  needed  so  as 
to  balance  possible  loss  by  evapora- 
tion and  decay,  but  the  class  of  house- 
keeper here  in  mind  are  those  who 
are  saving  what  they  may  from  the 
crops  of  their  own  little  home  gar- 
dens. Some  time  before  harvest  it  is 
best  to  lay  in  a  load  of  clean  fine 
sand,  so  that  it  will  be  thoroughly 
clean  when  needed,  also  if  bins  have 
not  been  provided,  a  good  supply  of 
empty  wood  boxes.  '  When  ready  dig 
potatoes,  turnips,  carrots,  beets,  pars- 
nips, onions,  and  pull  cabbage,  squash, 
egg  plant,  etc.,  to  store  as  follows: 

Turnips,  carrots,  beets,  and  parsnips 
in  boxes,  by  packing  in  layers  of 
sand;  keep  well  aired,  cool  and  dark. 
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Potatoes  in  sacks  or  boxes  in  dark, 
cool  and  dry  place. 

A  good  plan  is  to  put  a  layer  one 
or  two  inches  deep  of  sand  in  the 
bottom  of  a  box,  then  lay  in  orderly 
rows  a  layer  of  vegetables  on  which 
is  sifted  enough  sand  to  fill  all  inter- 
stices and  make  a  layer  an  inch  or 
more  thick  between  the  vegetable 
layers.  Fresh  sand  should  be  obtain- 
ed each  year,  as  experience  shows 
that  the  sand  becomes  contaminated 
by  the  germs  of  decay  and  infects  a 
second  year's  crop. 

Onions  should  be  dried  somewhat 
before  being  put  in  bags  or  boxes. 

Squashes  need  simply  to  be  kept 
dry  and  from  freezing. 

Cabbages  may  each  be  wrapped  in 
newspapers  and  stored  on  shelves, 
or  hung  to  rafters  of  cellar  by  roots. 

Egg  plants  should  have  the  stems 
paraffined  and  then  be  wrapped  in 
paper. 

 ♦  

A  Pickle. 

Chop  green  tomatoes  and  sprinkle 
with  salt,  let  stand  overnight  and 
drain  thoroughly.  There  should  be 
two  quarts  after  draining.  Then  add 
two  quarts  of  chopped  cabbage,  one 
pint  onions  sliced  thin,  one  pint 
chopped  celery,  two  large  red  pep- 
pers chopped  without  seeds,  one-half 
cup  each  of  salt  and  mustard  seed, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  celery  seed,  and 
vinegar  to  cover.  Pack  in  a  crock  or 
jars  and  cover.    No  cooking. 

 ♦  

An  American  Recipe. 

A  Cucumber  Salad  Pickle. 

12  table  sized  cucumbers  sliced  thin 
OA  inch). 

5  onions  sliced  thin. 

Cover  with  one-half  cup  of  salt;  let 
itand  2-3  hours,  then  drain. 

Add  i  rounding  tablespoonful  of 
celery  seed. 

'/Z  cup  white  mustard  seed. 

I  pint  Cmore  if  needed  to  cover) 
Seppelt's  vinegar. 

I  J/2  cup  olive  oil  (olive  oil  should 
tover  top  to  exclude  air). 

Keep  in  crock  or  fruit  jars  in  the 
dark.  Olive  oil  quickly  becomes 
rancid  if  exposed  to  light. 


Hints. 


FURNITURE  ! 


Soak  lamp  wicks  in  vinegar,  and 
allow  them  to  dry  before  using,  and 
you  will  find  that  the  lamp  chimneys 
will  not  become  smoked. 

To  remove  grease  from  carpets, 
make  paste  of  fuller's  earth  and  am- 
monia. Spread  over  the  marks  and 
leave  til  dry.  Then  sweep  in  the  ordi- 
nary way. 

Hang  brushes  by  loops  of  wire  in- 
stead of  string.  The  wire  will  be 
found  an  improvement,  as  it  is  easier 
to  slip  on  and  off  a  hook  and  does 
not  twist  or  wear  out. 

When  enamel  becomes  discoloured, 
scour  it  with  a  damp  flannel  dipped 
in  whiting,  rinse  it  well,  and  rub  dry 
with  a  leather.  This  cleans  it  without 
scratching  the  enamel. 

When  baking  potatoes,  grease  them 
first  with  a  little  butter,  and,  when 
cooked  they  will  be  beautifully  brown 
and  crisp,  with  the  glazed  appearance 
that  makes  them  so  appetising. 

A  quick  way  of  making  bread- 
crumbs is  to  put  the  crumb  from  a 
stale  loaf  into  a  muslin  bag,  tie  at  the 
top,  and  then  rub  gently  between  the 
two  hands  for  a  few  minutes.  The 
crumbs  will  then  be  fine  enough  for 
any  purpose. 

When  a  japanned  tray  becomes  old 
and  chipped,  give  it  two  coats  of 
white  paint  and  one  of  enamel,  the 
bottom  as  well  as  the  top.  Stand  it 
on  the  edge  to  dry  after  each  coat.  It 
will  be  as  good  as  new,  as  well  as 
very  pretty.  The  enamel  is  easily 
renewed. 

Calico  shrinks  in  washing,  therefore 
allow  three-quarters  of  an  inch  on 
every  yard. 

Cut  flowers  will  keep  fresh  longer 
if  a  small  piece  of  saltpetre  be  put  in- 
to the  water. 

To  polish  aluminium,  make  a  mix- 
ture of  borax,  ammonia,  and  water. 
Apply  with  a  soft  cloth. 


Why  pay  high  price*  T 

Buy  from  those  who  make  it  aa.4  aell 
from  workshop  to  public  direct. 

RENOVATIONS  A  SPECIALITY. 

Write,  call,  or  'phone— Central,  9403, ; 

Furniture  Manufacturer*. 

Borthwlck  Reid  &  Harper, 

GAWLER  PLACE. 
(Between  Flinders  and  Wakefield  Ste.) 


Metal  kitchen  spoons  should  be 
washed  to  get  rid  of  the  grease,  and 
then  scoured  with  salt  and  sand. 

Scrubbing  brushes  if  hung  in  the  air 
will  last  twice  as  long  as  they  would 
if  allowed  to  lie  in  a  damp  place. 

Steel  that  is  exposed  to  damp  may 
be  kept  from  rusting  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  good  coat  of  copal  varnish. 

When  sticking  labels  to  canisters 
add  a  little  honey  to  the  flour  and 
water  paste,  and  then  the  paper  will 
not  peel  off. 

A  tear  in  the  dress  should  be  darn- 
ed as  near  as  possible  like  the  weave 
of  the  cloth  with  a  thread  of  the 
material  itself. 

If  you  want  your  pastry  to  be  light 
use  a  knife  for  mixing  it  instead  of  a 
spoon,  and  touch  it  with  the  hands  as 
little  as  possible. 

Water  bottles  may  be  cleaned  with 
salt  and  vinegar.  A  dessertsponful  of 
salt  moistened  with  vinegar.  Shake 
until  stains  are  removed. 


XVOdAlCXO  !  something  about 
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and  managing  Live  Stock  ?  Let 
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the  self-sealing  jars  arc  much  better 
vorable  to  their  growth.  However, 
than  keeping  such  fruit  in  large  re- 
ceptacles, from  which  it  is  taken  as 
needed,  because  molds  prow  freely  on 
moist,  sugary  substances  exposed  to 
the  air. 

—  Molds  and  Molding.  — 

Every  householder  is  familiar  with 
molds  which,  under  favorable  condi- 
tions of  warmth  and  moisture,  grow 
upon  almost  any  kind  of  organic  ma- 
terial. This  is  seen  in  damp,  warm 
weather,  when  molds  form  in  a  short 
time  on  all  sorts  of  starchy  foods, 
such  as  boiled  potatoes,  bread,  mush 
etc.,  as  well  as  fresh,  canned,  and  pre- 
served fruits. 

Molds  develop  from  spores  which 
are  always  floating  about  in  the  air 
When  a  spore  falls  upon  a  substance, 
it  branches  and  works  its  way 
over  and  into  the  attacked  substance. 
In  a  short  time  spores  are  produced 
and  the  work  of  reproduction  goes 
on. 

In  the  first  stages  molds  are  white 
or  light  gray  and  hardly  noticeable; 
but  when  spores  develop  the  growth 
gradually  becomes  colored.  In  fact, 
the  conditions  of  advanced  growth 
might  be  likened  to  those  of  a  flower 
garden.  The  threads — mycelium — 
might  be  likened  to  the  roots  of 
plants,  and  the  spores  to  the  flower 
and  seeds. 

Mold  spores  are  very  light  and  are 
blown  about  by  the  wind.  They  are 
a  little  heavier  than  air,  and  drop  on 
shelves,  tables,  and  floor,  and  are 
easily  set  in  motion  again  by  the 
movement  of  a  brush,  duster,  etc.  If 
one  of  these  spores  drops  on  a  jar 
of  preserves  or  a  tumbler  of  jelly,  it 
will  germinate  if  there  be  warmth  and 
moisture  enough  in  the  storeroom. 
Molds  do  not  ordinarily  cause  fermen- 
tation of  canned  foods,  although  they 
are  the  common  cause  of  the  decay 
of  raw  fruits.  They  are  not  as  in- 
jurious to  canned  goods  as  are  bac- 
teria and  yeasts.  They  do  not  pene- 
trate deeply  into  preserves  or  jellies, 
or  into  liquids  or  semi-liquids,  but  if 
given  time  they  will  at  ordinary  room 
temperature,  work  all  through  suitable 
solid  substances  which  contain  mois- 
ture. Nearly  every  housekeeper  has 
seen  this  in  the  molding  of  a  loaf  of 
bread  or  cake. 

In  the  work  of  canning,  preserving, 
and  jelly  making  it  is  important  that 


the  food  shall  be  protctcd  from  the 
growth  of  molds  as  well  as  the 
growth  of  yeasts  and  bacteria. 

To  kill  mold  spores  food  must  be 
exposed  to  a  temperature  of  from  15c 
deg.  F.  to  212  deg.  F.  After  this  it 
should  be  kept  in  a  cool,  dry  place 
and  covered  carefully  that  no  floating 
spore  can  find  lodgment  on  its  sur- 
face. 

—  Sterilization.  — 

To  sterilize  a  substance  or  thing  is 
to  destroy  all  life  and  sources  of  life 
in  and  about  it.  In  following  the 
brief  outline  of  the  structure  and 
work  of  bacteria,  yeasts,  and  molds,  it 
has  been  seen  that  damage  to  fods 
comes  through  the  growth  of  these 
organisms  on  or  in  the  food;  also 
that  if  such  organisms  are  exposed 
to  a  temperature  of  212  deg.  F.,  life 
will  be  destroyed,  but  that  spores  and 
a  few  resisting  bacteria  are  not  de- 
stroyed at  a  temperature  of  212  deg. 
F.,  unless  exposed  to  it  for  two  or 
more  hours. 

Bacteria  and  yeasts,  which  are  in- 
timately mixed  with  food,  are  not  as 
easily  destroyed  as  are  those  on 
smooth  surfaces,  such  as  the  utensils 
and  jars  employed  in  the  preparation 
nf  the  food. 

Since  air  and  water,  as  well  as  the 
foods,  contain  bacteria  and  yeasts, 
and  may  contain  mold  spores,  all 
utensils  used  in  the  process  of  pre- 
serving foods  are  liable  to  be  contami- 
nated with  these  organisms.  For  this 
reason  all  appliances,  as  well  as  the 
food,  must  be  sterilized. 

Stewpans,  spoons,  strainers,  etc., 
may  be  put  on  the  fire  in  cold  or  boil- 
ing water  and  boiled  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes.  Tumblers,  bottles,  glass 
jars,  and  covers  should  be  put  in  cold 
water  and  heated  gradually  to  the 
boiling  point,  and  then  boiled  for  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes.  The  jars  must 
be  taken  one  at  a  time  from  the  boil- 
ing water  at  the  moment  they  are  to 
be  filled  with  the  boiling  food.  The 
work  should  be  done  in  a  well  swept 
and  dusted  room,  and  the  clothing  <_,f 
the  workers  and  the  towels  used 
should  be  clean.  The  food  to  be  ster- 
ilized should  be  perfectly  sound  and 
clean. 

In  canning  fruits  it  is  well  to  re- 
member that  the  product  is  more  sat- 
isfactory if  heated  gradually  to  the 
boiling  point  and  then  cooked  the 
given  time. 


—  Utensils  Needed  for  Canning  and 
I'reserving.  — 

In  preserving,  canning,  and  jelly 
making  iron  or  tin  utensils  should 
never  lie  used.  The  fruit  acids  attack 
these  metals  and  so  give  a  bad  color 
and  metallic  taste  to  the  products. 
The  preserving  kettles  should  be  por- 
celain lined,  enameled,  or  of  a  metal 
that  will  not  form  troublesome  chemi- 
cal combinations  with  fruit  juices.  The 
kettles  should  be  broad  rather  than 
deep,  as  the  fruit  should  not  be  cook- 
ed in  deep  layers.  Nearly  all  the  ne- 
cessary utensils  may  be  found  in  some 
ware  not  subject  to  chemical  action. 
A  list  of  the  most  essential  articles 
follows : — 

Two  preserving  kettles,  1  colander, 
1  fine  strainer,  1  skimmer,  1  ladle,  1 
large-mouthed  funnel,  I  wire  frying- 
basket,  1  wire  sieve,  4  long-handled 
wooden  spoons,  1  wooden  masher,  a 
few  large  pans,  knives  for  paring 
fruit  (plated  if  possible),  flat-bottom- 
ed clothes,  boiler,  wooden  or  willow 
rack  to  put  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boiler,  iron  tripod  or  rim*,  sriuares  of 
cheesecloth.  In  addition,  it  would  be 
well  to  have  a  flannel  straining  bag, 
a  frame  on  which  to  hang  the  bag,  a 
syrup  gauge  and  a  glass  cylinder,  a 
fruit  pricker,  and  plenty  of  clean 
towels. 

The  regular  kitchen  pans  will  an- 
swer for  holding  and  washing  the 
fruit.  Mixing  bowls  and  stone  crocks 
can  be  used  for  holding  the  fruit  juice 
and  pared  fruit.  When  fruit  is  to  be 
plunged  into  boiling  water  for  a  few 
minutes  before  paring,  the  ordinary 
stewpans  may  be  employed  for  this 
purpose. 

Scales  are  a  desirable  article  in 
every  kitchen,  as  weighing  is  much 
more  accurate  than  the  ordinary  mea- 
suring. But,  knowing  that  a  large 
percentage  of  the  housekeepers  do  not 
possess  scales,  it  has  seemed  wise  to 
give  all  the  rules  in  measure  rather 
than  weight. 

If  canning  is  done  by  the  oven  pro- 
cess, a  large  sheet  of  asbestos,  for  the 
bottom  of  the  oven,  will  prevent  the 
cracking  of  jars. 

 4  

Constable  : — Knocked  down  by  a 
motor  car,  were  you  ?  Did  you  take 
the  number  of  the  car  ?  Victim  :  No  ': 
it  wag  going  too  fast.  Constable  : 
Could  you  swear  to  'the  driver  ?  Vic- 
tim :  I  did. 
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Editorial  Notices. 


j  KN  TS . — Messrs.   ATKINSON    &  CO. 

MESSRS.  GORDON  &  GOTCH.  Ltd. 
is  hjditor  will  he  pleased  to  receive 
-espondence  and  answer  questions, 
se  replies  will,  for  the  most  part,  be 
.  by  mail,  unless  received  just  prior 
date  of  publication. 

UBL1SH1JSG  DATE. — On  the  25th  of 
i   month   preceding  title  date. 

ISCONTi  .N  U  Ai\  t;ES.— Responsible  nb- 
bers  will  continue  l<>  receive  tins 
rnal  until  we  are  notified  by  letter  to 
'ontinue,  when  all  arrears  must  be 
i. 

O  ADVERTISERS.— Alteration  of  ad- 
tisementi  should  be  in  our  bands  not 
sr   than  the  15th   of  the  month. 

UJBSCRII'TION.— Posted  to  any  part 
Australasia  5/-  per  year,  in  advance, 
-elgn,  6/. 

.DURESS— 85.  Currie  St..  Adelaide 
ephone,  1234. 


Open  Border  Notes. 


Thanks  probablv  to  Mr.  Wragge's 
cturesquelv  named  Pluto,  early 
wn  and  planted  seedlings  have 
.d  a  less  trving    time   than  is 

.  .uallv  the  case  during  March, 
lis  the  gardener  has  shared,  for 

i :  has  been  less  tied   to   the  end 
a  hose,  a  position  >  which,  at  the 
id  of  three  or  four  months'  prettv 

I  Tenuous  apprenticeship,  he  very 

:  iturally  abhors.  If  Agamemnon 
imes   along   as  promised  (he  or 

i  appears  to  be  a  bit  shy  ol 
5ing  so  at  present)  and  brings  a 
mple  of  inches  of  ram  amongst 
le  variegated  assortment  of  wea- 
ier  promised  by  that  quaintly  uii- 
rthodox  prophet,  our  gardens 
ill  soon  be  in  good  condition  for 
orking   and    no    time    shotdd  be 

1  st  in  making  full  sowings  of  all 
le  varieties  of  hardy  annuals 
:  which  there  are  very  long  lists 
.  gardening  books  and  seedsmen's 
italogues.  The  number  is  so 
reat  that  it  is  confusing  to  the 
tnateur.  At  the  same  time  a 
lort  list  is  sure  to  omit  some- 
ling  of  interest.  It  is  safe,  how- 
/er,  to  sav  that  almost  every 
vrt  of  seed  except  the  tender 
annals  may  with  perfect  safety 
;  grown  now  ;  whether  the  sow- 
ig  be  made  in  the  open   beds  or 

,iil  seed  beds  or  frames. 

The  'following  is  a  list,  quite 
•ng  enough  for  most  amateurs 
hen  their  own  special  favorite 
Bt aiders  are  added  :  —  Alyssum, 
tiemone,  annual  chrysanthemu  , 
rtirrhinium  (snapdragon),  aquile- 

_ia,  ornamental  beet,  calendula, 
•narigolrl),  calliopsis.  cyclamen, 
allistemons  (China  aster),  candv- 
ift.  carnation,  chrysanthemum, 
Beraria.  clarkia.  cornflower,  cow- 

■p,  daisy,  delphinium,  dianthus 
rinks),  digitalis  (foxglove),  gail- 


lardia,  ornamental  grasses,  helio- 
trope, hollyhock,  honesty,  ibcris 
(candytuft),  larkspur,  lavender,  lin- 
aria,  linum  (flax),  lobelia,  Unarm, 
lupins,  inesembryanthemum,  mig- 
nonette, mimuTus,  musk,  myosotis 
(forget-me-not),  nemesia,  nastur- 
tiums, pansy,  penstemon,  phlox, 
polyanthus,  petunia,  poppy,  prim- 
rose, primula,  pyrethum,  ranuneu- 
las, 'schizanthus,  Sturt's  pea,  sweet 
peas,  sweet  william,  verbena,  ver- 
onica, violet,  Virginian  stock,  wall- 
flower, or  seedlings  ot  many  ol 
them  may  be  procured  from  the 
nurserymen. 

Many  summer-growing  annuals 
are  now  at  their  best,  and  no  pains 
should  be  spared  to  maintain  their 
beauty.  Our  former  warnings 
about  keeping  old  dead  blooms 
cut  awav  will  bear  repeating.  The 
heavy  gorgeous  foliage  of  amaran-_ 
thus  should  be  supported  by 
stakes,  otherwise  they  will  bend 
down  and  their  beauty  be  con- 
cealed. Any  zinnias  that  may 
have  decayed  early,  or  the  foliage 
become  unsightly,  must  be  pulled 
out  at  once.  The  flower  heads 
should  be  constantly  pinched  out 
of  pvrethrum  edgings. :  Alvssiims 
should  be  clipped  hard  back  where 
flowering  has  ceased.  Carpet  de- 
signs, of  alternantheras,  iresines, 
etc.,  should  be  gone  over  occa- 
sionally and  straggling  shoots 
pinched  off. 

Now  is  the  best  time  to-  begin 
to  lav  out  new  gardens.  This 
work  is  often  delayed  until  the 
ground  becomes  sodden  or  sticky, 
which  renders  the  work  difficult 
and  distasteful.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary, and  it  is  very  bad  policv, 
to  wait  for  the.  ground  to  be  in 
a  condition  to  receive  the  plants, 
trees,  etc.,  before  shaping  the  bor- 
ders. ■ 

Growths  coming  from  the  budd- 
ed roses  should  be  supported  or 
nipped  back,  otherwise  the  "eves" 
may  be  blown  out  entirely  and  the 
scion  be  lost. 

Keep  dahlias,  cannas,  gladioli, 
and  chrysanthemums  securely  tied 
to  stakes,  and  where  practicable 
give  liquid  manure  twice  a  week. 

Chrysanthemums  grown  in  the 
ordinary  way  mav  be  made  to 
produce  much  finer  blooms  if 
many  of  the  top  buds  and  all  the 
side  shoots  be  removed. 

The  planting  out  of  seedlings 
that  are  ready  in  the  seed-boxes 
well  started,  should  be  done  at 
every  favorable  opportunity.  If 
they  are  in  before  the  rain  comes 
they  are  not  so  prone  to  be  des- 


When  you  buy  Hose,  buy 

'ELEeTRie' 

and  get  the  Best. 
MADE  TO  OUTWEAR,  NOT  TO 
WEAR  OUT. 


Obtainable  from 
H.  L.  Y©SZ,  LIMITED, 

Rundle  Street, 
—  and  — 

COLTON,  PALMER  HND 
PRESTON,  LIMITED, 

Currie  Street. 


troyed  by  the  slugs  that  rome 
with  the  first  showers. 

It  is  said  that  plants  that  have 
been  watered  with  sulphate  of  am- 
monia as  a  liquid  manure  are  less 
liable  to  be  attacked  bv  the 
slugs. 

Cuttings  of  all  such  plants  as 
pelargoniums,  carnations,  fuchsias, 
penstemons,  etc.,  may  be  put  in 
now,  but  if  yon  are  going  to 
strike  them  in  the  open  garden  it 
would  be  better  to  wait  for  the 
first  rains.  If  put  in  now  the  beds 
are  likely  to  become  dry,  and  this 
will  assuredly  kill  all  the  cut- 
tings. 

If  you  are  fond  of  Ranunculus 
and  anemone  you  can  quickly  get 
a  collection  by  planting  the  seed 
now.  It  readily  germinates,  and 
will  flower  the  first  season. 

Edging  plants  must  now  be  at- 
tended to.  Where  the  edge  has 
failed  the  vacant  space  should  be 
filled  in  as  soon  as  possible  with 
fresh  plants  or  cuttings.  Lemon- 
scented  thyme,  Fyrethrum,  or 
golden-feather,  box,  lobelia,  pansy, 
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daisy,  sweet  william,  and  alyssum, 
are  all  good  for  this  purpose. 

Many  of  the  perennials  are  best 
taken  np  and  divided  now,  and 
only  small  pieces  replanted.  If  this 
is  not  done  the  flowers  get  smaller 
and  smaller  each  succeeding  year, 
and  become  useless. 

The  verbenas,  if  cui  back  and 
well  watered,  will  give  an  abund- 
ance of  bloom  in  a  fortnight's 
time.  These  old  favorites  make 
a  prand  show  if  they  have  a  bed 
to  themselves.  Thev  like  and  will 
noblv  respond  to  an  occasional  ap- 
plication of  liquid  manure. 

A  sharp  look  out  must  be  kept 
on  the  roses  to  note  the  first 
appearance  of  the  aphis.  Tf  not 
attended  to  at  once  this  pest 
quicklv  multiplies,  thus  increasing 
the  work  of  destroying  it  a  hun- 
dredfold. A  solution  of  Gishurst's 
compound  will  be  found  effectual  in 
destroying  them. 

Cinerarias  that  are  nlantcd  out 
will  be  benefited  by  a  dajlv  water- 
ing over  the  foliage  with  rain 
water. 

Give  the  roses  a  weekly  applica- 
tion of  weak  liquid  manure.  'Re- 
move shoots  from  the  briar. 

Cosmos  that  are  not  well  pro- 
tected from  the  wind  should  he 
tied  to  stakes  or  thev  will  be  bro- 
ken down. 

If  care  is  used  in  collecting,  it 
is  as  well  to  save  your  own  seed. 
By  care,  I  mean  care  in  selecting 
only  the  best  flower  heads.  To  do 
this  a  piece  of  colored  woold  should 
be  tied  on  the  best  flowers,  and 
only  the  seed  from  these  gathered. 
It  will  be  best  kept  in  seed-en- 
velopes, which  can  be  procured 
very  cheaply.  The  name  of  the 
seed,  color,  etc.,  should  be  plainly 
written  on  the  envelope. 


Now  and  for  the  next  two 
months  is  the  time  to  decide 
whether  you  will  have  your  garden 
weedy  or  not  during  the  winter. 
If  you  will  recall  past  experience 
you  will  find  that  the  same  gene- 
ral rule  holds  good  with  the  weeds 
as  with  the  annual  liowering 
plants  ;  in  fact,  a  weed  is  only  a 
plant  out  of  place.  With  the  first 
good  rains  the  weeds  commence  to 
grow,  and  thousands  of  tinv  plants 
will  cover  the  ground.  They  are 
then  very  easy  to  destroy,  but  if 
left  a  while  will  take  deep  root 
and  give  trouble.  So  keep  the 
hoe  going. 

—  Rouvardias.  — 

Now  is  the  best  time  for  plant- 
ing these  beautiful  dwarf  plants 
out  in  the  open  border.  A  speci- 
men should  be  in  every  garden, 
for  they  bloom  profusely  during 
the  year,  and  some  even  during 
the  winter.  They  are  in  great  de- 
mand for  bouquets,  the  colors 
varying  from  pure  white  to  the 
deepest  crimson,  same  of  them 
being  highly  perfumed. 

Thev  are  extremely  hardy,  and 
will  do  well  if  put  out  at  the  right 
time  ;  that  is  to  say,  now,  before 
the  ground  has  become  too  told. 
Nearly  all  the  failures  to  get  this 
plant  to  succeed  on  the  plains 
have  been  caused  by  neglect  of  this 
point,  the  plants  having  been  put 
out  during  the  winter.  During 
summer  they  should  be  mulched 
and  regularly  watered,  and  occa- 
sionally given  some  weak  liquid 
manure,  and  with  this  treatment 
they  will  repay  the  grower  with 
an  abundance  of  bloom. 

—  Violets.  — 

These  are  best  taken  up  each 
year  and  divided,  or  the  flowers 
deteriorate,  getting  smaller  and 
smaller.     Select  a  position  that  is 


warm  and  sheltered  during  the 
winter  season.  Dig  deeply  (trench- 
ing it  would  be  best);  and  tho- 
roughly mix  with  the  soil  a  quan- 
tity of  leaf  mould,  or  even  leaves 
that  have  not  rotted.  The  plants 
should  be  divided  carefully,  doing 
as  little  damage  as  possible  to  the 
roots,  and  put  them  out  about  a 
foot  apart.  To  obtain  the  great- 
est amount  of  success,  the  side 
shoots  and  runners  must  be  re- 
moved as  they  appear,  the  surface 
of  the  bed  kept  well  stirred,  with 
the  lioe,  and  the  ground  never  al- 
lowed to  kcom«  dry.  Thev  are 
so  hardy  that  no  one  thinks  of 
giving  them  any  special  culture, 
but  attention  to  the  above  'points 
will  produce  flowers  vastly  su- 
perior to  the  ordinary  bloom  pro- 
duced without  cultivation. 

—  Mignonette.  — 

Mignonette  is  always  appreci- 
ated, and  more  so  in  the  early 
spring.  But  although  not  difficult 
to  manage,  many  fail  with  it. 
The  seeds  can  be  sown  now,  using 
shallow  boxes,  or  can  be  sown 
where  the  plants  are  to  flower. 
Thev  should  be  well  covered,  with 
fine  soil,  and  given  a  good  water- 
ing. Good  loam,  rotted  stable 
manure,  old  lime  rubbish,  suits  it. 
Firm  planting  is  one  of  the  great- 
est points  in  the  successful  culture 
of  Mignonette.  When  first  planted 
out  they  may  require  a  little 
shade.  When  once  a  good  start 
is  made  the  chief  thing  is  water- 
ing, as  the  slightest  neglect  may 
nrove  fatal  if  allowed  to  get  too 
drv.  Liquid  manure  may  be  used 
freelv,  starting  with  it  at  a  mode- 
rate strength,  when  the  plants 
are  about  four  inches  high.  It  is 
safe  to  start  with  manure  quite 
earlv,  and  keep  it  up  regularly. 
It  should  be  made  some  time  be- 
fore using-,  so  that  it  may  settle 
down  and  be  used  in  a  clear  state. 


"CYCLONE  GATES  are  Good' 


Fig.  120— CYCLONE  "N  "GATE,  10-ft.    PLAIN,  25/-;  RABBIT  NETTED,  30/- 

These  gates  have  five  wires,  not  four  as  illustrated.  This  renders  them  sheep  proof. 


Cyclone  Gates  are  good  because  years  of  ex- 
perience have  taught  us — 

1.  Just  what  is  suited  to  Australia's  special 

needs  and  requirements. 

2.  How  to  make  a  gate,  how  to  balance  it,  how 

to  stay  it.  and  how  to  make  it  so  that  it 
can  be  easily  hung  without  expert  assist- 
ance. 

OUR  CATALOGUE  SHOWS  METAL  GATES  FOR  ALL  PUR- 
POSES.    GET  IT. 

CYCLONE  FENCE  &  GATE  CO. 

123-125  Waymouth  Street,  ADELAIDE 
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Plent}-  of  air  and  full  exposure  to 
the  sun  will  ensure  short,  stocky 
growth,  and  good  spikes  of  bloom. 

—  Roses.  — 

As  soon  as  possible  get  any  po- 
sition where  you  are  going  to  put 
in  roses  readv  for  the  plants  which 
\-ou  will  be  wrise  to  order  early. 
Dig  the  ground  deeply.  It  is  best 
to  go  o%er  the  whole  area  to  be 
planted  than  just  to  take  out  the 
necessary  holes.  Be  liberal  with 
bonedust  and  old  rotted  manure. 
Roses  will  stand  a  lot  of  strength 
in  the  ground.  We  recently  read 
a  suggestive  list  of  "  dont's  "  for 
rosegrowers.  which  we  pass  on. 
Don't  forget  to  place  your  orders 
early  for  trees  for  planting.  Don't 
forget  to  thoroughly  prepare  the 
ground  before  planting.  Don't 
plant  Roses  when  the  soil  is  in  a 
sodden  state.  Don't  bundle  the 
roots  together  and  don't  forget 
to  put  down  your  foot  firmly, 
using-  the  wood  in  its  literal  sense, 
at  planting  time.  Don't  allow  the 
roots  of  the  new-planted  Roses  to 
by  much  disturbed  by  strong  winds. 
Don't  spare  the  tree  and  spoil 
the  Roses  at  pruning  time.  Don't, 
forget  occasionally  to  put  your 
ideas  to  the  test  of  experiment. 
Don't  forget  to  look  out  closelv 
for  aphis.  Don't  worry  about  the 
exact  class  to  which  Roses  be- 
long :  they  are  all  beautiful. 

—  Good  Climbers.  — 

There  are  manv  good  climbers, 
though  perhaps  the  gardeners'  re- 
quirements   are      not      quite  as 
well    filled    in     this    class   as  in 
most  others.    For   present  plant- 
ing Cobea  scandens,  with  it.-,  ele- 
gant flowers  and  fine  foliage  and 
the     well    lenown  Bougainvilleas 
must  not  be  forgotten,  they  both 
like  to  make  a    start    whilst  the 
weather    is    warm.      The  latter 
subject,  bv  the  way,   is    rather  a 
trying  plant  in  a  small  garden, 
for  the  vivid,  colouring  certainly 
has  a  rather  killing  effect.  Writ- 
ing of  colour  reminds  us    that  if 
brilliant    primary    colours   are  to 
be  used  with  artistic    effect,  the 
following  rules  are  worth  remem- 
bering : — Keen  scarlet    away  from 
another  scarlet  of  a  different  tint, 
and   from     ninks    and     reds  or 
bronzes  ;  yellow  should     be  kexrt 
away  from  another    vellow  which 
is  less  strong.     Blue    and  purple 
do  not  combine.     With     a  little 
care  and  forethought  the  amateur 
can  soon  tell  when  colours  do  not 
combine.    The  neglect  of  such  sim- 
ple hints  is  to  be  regretted,  seeing 
that  such  lovely  combinations  are 
possible. 


Renovating  Herbaceous 
Borders. 

There  are  times  when  it  is  not  con- 
venient to  replant  herbaceous  beds 
and  borders,  but  when  this  is  so  some 
renovation  should  take  place  and 
stimulating  food  be  provided  for  the 
occupants.  Free-growing  subjects  are 
soil-exhausting,  and  quickly  become 
weak  if  not  fed.  When  a  border  is 
replanted,  the  weakening  of  the  cen- 
tre of  each  clump  is  avoided;  but 
where  replanting  the  whole  is  not 
convenient,  then  renovation  must  be 
resorted  to.  To  do  justice  to  the 
plants,  so  that  the  border  as  a  whole 
does  not  suffer,  some  of  the  weaker 
plants  should  be  replanted.  Choose  a 
few  vigorous  root-growths  from  the 
outer  portions  of  each  Before  re- 
planting, remove  the  soil  i  foot  deep 
and  as  wide,  assuming,  of  course,  that 
the  same  subject  is  to  occupy  the 
same  site;  but  if  not,  there  will  be  no 
occasion  to  remove  the  soil.  Replace 
the  old  soil  with  fresh.  If  not  con- 
venient to  bring  in  quite  new  soil  to 
the  border,  take  some  from  the  sur- 
face close  by,  replacing  it  with  that 
removed  from  the  site,  adding  a 
fourth  part  of  manure  in  a  decayed 
state.  The  whole  of  the  border  should 
be  forked  over  between  the  clumps — 
quite  lightly,  of  course,  near  the 
plants,  so  as  to  avoid  disturbing  the 
roots  too  much.  Where  space  exists 
between  the  plants,  dig  the  soil  over 
deeply.  As  the  work  proceeds,  bury 
a  quantity  of  half-decayed  stable  ma- 
nure near  such  plants,  as  they  are 
voracious  feeders,  and  unless  constan' 
stimulants  are  applied,  the  growth  be- 
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comes  weak,  and,  naturally,  a  poor 
flower  crop  is  the  result. 

One  great  fault  made  in  the  culti- 
vation of  herbaceous  plants  is  that  c 
allowing  each  specimen  to  grow  to  an 
unwieldy  size.  It  is  not  an  uncom- 
mon sight  to  see  clumps  of  perennials 
fully  a  yard  across  at  the  base,  with 
stems  half  the  strength  they  should 
be.  Supporting  the  stems  of  such 
clumps  as  these  is  a  difficult  matter 
The  result  is  they  are  too  often  tied 
in  close  together,  resembling  a  tight 
ly-bound  broom;  the  natural  beauty 
of  the  plant  is  lost  and  the  centre  of 
the  plant  quite  prevented  from  mak- 
ing a  free  development,  whereas 
smaller  plants  can  easily  be  kept  in 
an  upright  position  by  the  aid  of  one 
or  two  stakes  and  loose  ties.  In- 
stead of  retaining  clumps  of  the 
larger  size,  it  is  better  to  reduce  them 
to  6  inches,  retaining  the  outer  por- 
tion, filling  up  the  space  with  half 
rotted  manure  and  fresh  soil,  which 
will  invigorate  the  plant  retained. 


THIS    18   THE    PLACE!  ^ 

STAND  STILL  MY  STEED  !  | 

Let  me  review  the  scene.  4? 

For  the  sum  of  £2  Cash  we  will  deliver  to  the  Adelaide  Railway  Station  the  following  goods  jj 

carefully  packed.    If  you  want  them  put  on  board  boat  at  Port  Adelaide,  add  1/-  extra.  sj 

Bag  best  White  Sugar,  iA,  66  lbs.,  at  one  penny  per  lb.          ...         ...  O   5   6  $ 

1  handy  Scrub  Brush,  3d.  1  bar  No.  1  Soap,  3d.  ...  —  ...  O  O  6  $ 
4  tins  Jam,  1/-                                1  tin  Kippered  Herrings,  8d.       —         ...  O    1    3  yV 

2  lbs.  best  Currants,  6d.  1  lb.  best  Raisins,  3d.  ...  _  ...  O  O  9  u> 
1  lb.  White  Starch,  3d.  1  lb.  Candles,  3d  M  _  ...  O  O  8  <p 
l  ib.  tin  Baking  Fowder,  Sd.  1  doz.  Matches,  Id.  M  _  ...  O  O  4  $ 
1  lb.  Extract  Soap,  2d.  2  packets  Mixed  Spice,  id.  _  ...  O  O  3  ,t, 
i  lb.  Lemon  Peel,  Id.                     2  tins  Fresh  Herrings,  6d.           _         ...  O   O   7  $ 

l  ib.  tin  Alkali  for  Scrubbing,  3d.     1  lb.  Mixed  Lollies,  2d  «         ...  O   O   4  * 

20  lb.  tin  gross  weight  Our  2/-  Tea  reduced  to  buyers  of  this  paroel  for         ...  1  10  O 

£2   O   O  * 

A  £1  parcel  may  be  arranged  by  taking  half  quantities  of  the  larger  items,  others  will  be  added  <i> 

to  make  up  the  amount.  Customers  desiring  may  have  goods  of  equal  value  not  mentioned  In  & 
this  list  substituted  in  place  of  any  of  the  smaller  lines  not  wished  for.  When  goods  are  intended 

for  prepaid  rail  sidings  or  ports,  it  will  prevent  delay  if  cost  of  carriage  or  freight  is  added.  W 

Special  Lines— Wines,  Choice  Vintages,  a  dozen  varieties  to  choose  from,  1/3  bottle ;  Ale  and  \li 

Stout  8/-  doz. ;  Aerated  Waters,  5/- ;  Tonic  Ales  and  Hop  Beer,  5/6  doz. ;  English  Ale,  qrts.,  13/9  ;  <l* 

Guinness'  Stout,  quarts,  13/9  ;  Brandy,  25/-  gallon  ;  Dry  Gin,  20/- ;  Whisky,  22/- ;   Rum,  20/- ;  V 

Old  Tom  Gin,  20/-    Assorted  Jam,  4-doz.  case,  24/-.   Assorted  Fruits,  9/.  doz.  * 
Seasonable  Fresh  Fruits  and  Vegetables  supplied. 

HENDERSON  BROS.,   286  and  288  Rundle  Street,  Adelaide.  % 

Return  a  copy  of  this  Advertisement  with  Order.  W 
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Btilbs  for  Planting  Now. 

 ♦  


The  growing  of  bulbs  is  not  at- 
tended with  much  trouble  when 
once  the  ground  has  been  adapted 
to  suit  their  peculiar  nature, 
which,  indeed,  in  many  cases,  re- 
quires no  addition  to  the  ordinary 
soil,  except  sand.  Sand  is  the 
principal  ingredient  required  in 
most  cases  for  the  cultivation  of 
bulbs,  and  good  river  sand  is  the 
best.  This  should  be  well  mixed 
with  the  soil  to  a  considerable 
depth,  as  the  feeders  of  a  good 
many  bulbs  go  down  deeply. 

It  will  be  found  more  conveni- 
ent, and  at  the  same  time  set  the 
plants  off  to  better  advantage  if 
they  arc  planted  in  bed  or  beds  by 
themselves.  The  beds  should  be 
protected  from  the  wind,  especially 
on  the  south  side. 

If  it  is  intended  to  set  a  part  of 
the  garden  entirely  apart  for  tin- 
cultivation  of  these  plants,  and 
form  what  is  commonly  known  as 
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a  "  Dutch  Garden, "  the  design 
will  1»e  materially  improved  by 
planting  pillar  and  climbing  roses 
round  it.  The  roses  will  form  one 
of  the  prettiest  imaginable  borders 
and  give  great  additional  effect. 

—  The  Ranunculus.  — 

.Scarcely  anything  in  ilower 
culture  can  well  be  compared  to 
a  large  bed  of  well-grown  ranun- 
culi ;  their  variety  of  color  is  so 
exquisite  and  diversified.  The  bed 
should  be  prepared  some  little 
time  before  the  roots  are  planted. 
Thoroughly  mix  with  the  soil 
some  rotten  cow  manure  and  river 
sand.  Turn  the  bed  over  two  or 
three  times,  and  make  the  surface 
moderately  fine.  Plant  the  conns 
in  rows  six  inches  apart  and  four 
indies  apart  in  the  rows.  When 
planting  press  the  tuber  into  the 
ground  so  that  the  crown  is  an 
inch  and  a  half  below  the  surface 
of  the  bed.  After  the  whole  bed 
is  set  the  surface  must  be  raked 
fine  and  level.  The  tubers  should 
be  taken  up  when  they  are  ripe, 
dried,  and  stored  awav  until  the 
following  season.  The  ranunculus 
may  be  raised  in  abundance  from 
seed. 

—  The  Anemone.  — 

The  cultivation  of  this  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  ranunculus, 
except  in  one  particular.  I  have 
found  that  if  dung  be  mixed  with 
the  soil  they  are  to  grow  in  they 
are  apt  to  produce  too  much  leaf 
ahd  not  enough  flower,  and,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  anemone  will 
do  best  in  a  good  garden  loam 
mixed  with  road  sand,  but  no 
dung.  When  planting  the  root 
should  be  pushed  into  the  soil  (as 
was  done  with  the  ranunculus),  so 
that  the  crown  is  an  inch  or  so 
below  the  surface. 

This,  like  the  ranunculus,  is 
easilv  raised  from  seed. 

—  The  Hyacinth.  — 

When  you  consider  the  peculiar 
qualities  of  the  hyacinth,  which 
place  it  pre-eminently  in  advance 
of  every  variety  of  bulb,  one  can- 
not help  wondering  why  we  so 
seldom  see  beds  of  this  plant  in 
our  gardens.  It  accommodates  it- 
self to  every  kind  of  garden  by 
its  dwarf  habit,  and  by  the  pro- 
fusion of  its  flowers,  in  which  are 
found  every  shade  of  color,  and, 
above  all,  by  its  matchless  _  frag- 
rance, which  alone  should  give  it 
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!i  place  in  the  beds  nearest  the 
dwelling  house.  The  cultivation 
of  the  hyacinth  is  as  simple  as 
that  of  the  ranunculus.  The  soil 
must  be  composed  of  good  garden 
loam,  having  thoroughly  mixed 
with  it  a  proportion  of  old  rotted 
dung  and  road  sand.  The  bed 
must  be  dug  deeply,  l8ins.  being 
not  too  deep.  The  bulbs  should 
be  planted  in  rows  about  6  or  7 
in.  apart,  and  about  6  in.  apart 
in  the  rows.  When  planted  the 
top  of  the  bulb  should  be  about 
3  in.  below  the  surfare. 

The  hyacinth  is  multiplied  by 
seed  off-sets. 

When  the  ilower  spike  is  nearly 
full-grown  liquid  manure  may  be 
given  onoe,  but  only  once.  This 
must  be  done  so  as  to  reach  com- 
pletely down  to  the  feeders,  or  the 
plants  will  get  little  benefit  from 
it.  One  ounce  of  guano  to  a 
gallon  of  water  is  about  the  best 
for  them. 

—  The  Daffodil,  or  Narcissus.  — 

These  are  very  desirable  as  bed- 
ding plants.  They  are  all  pos- 
sessed of  fragrance,  and  some  of 
them  highly  so.  Another  point  in 
their  favor  is  their  earliness.  They 
are  of  easy  culture.  Any  good, 
deep-dug  soil  suits  them,  and  al- 
most any  situation.  There  is  one 
great  objection  to  this  plant  as  a 
permanent  bedder,  namely,  the 
length  of  time  during  the  year  the 
beds  are  without  bloom,  but  this 
may  to  some  extent  be  remedied 
by  planting  a  gladiolus  between 
each  bulb,  and  if  they  are  fed  once 
or  twice  with  a  weak  liquid  man- 
ure, such  as  an  ounce  of  guano 
to  a  gallon  of  water,  they  will 
do  well,  and  neither  will  suifir 
from  want,  or  a  carpet  of  forget- 
me-not,  mignonette,  etc.,  may  be 
used,  to  be  followed  by  portulacca, 
or  similar  plant. 

—  The  Sparaxis  and  Ixia.  — 
The  cultivation    of   both  these 
showy    bulbs    is    similar.  Good 
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garden  loam  mixed  with  some 
road  sand  will  answer  well  for 
them.  Plant  them  in  rows  4ins. 
apart  and  about  3ins.  deep.  This 
is  a  most  desirable  class  of  plants, 
both  because  of  their  diversity  of 
color  and  because  they  last  so 
well  when  picked. 

A  couple  of  soakings  of  half  an 
ounce  of  guano  to  a  gallon  of 
water,  given  as  soon  as  the 
llower  spike  has  formed  the  buds, 
will  greatly  benefit  them. 

—  The  Gladiolus.  — 

Considering  the  many  good 
qualities  of  this  bulbous  llower, 
its  exquisite  beauty  and  the  ful- 
ness of  its  flowers,  together  with 
its  unusual  duration,  both  on  the 
stem  and  in  water,  the  gladiolus 
is  pre-eminently  a  flower  suited  to 
all  kinds  of  gardens.  The  bulbs  are 
cheap  and  the  cultivation  easy.  It 
can  be  planted  at  fortnightly  in- 
tervals for  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.  Mix  with  the  soil  a  quan- 
tity of  old  rotted  cow  manure  and 
sand,  and  plant  about  5in.  below 
the  surface.  They  are  multiplied 
by  seeds  and  off-sets.  When  the 
bulbs  are  taken  up  for  their  peri- 
odical rest  the  small  bulbs  should 
be  carefully  removed  and  planted 
in  a  bed  by  themselves,  and  will 
form  good  flowering  roots  in  two 
or  three  years. 

—  The  Iris.  — 

Of  the  iris  there  are  the  English, 
German,  Spanish,  and  Japanese 
varieties.  They  are  not  really 
bulbs  at  all,  but  may  be  included 
here  for  convenience.  They  grow 
from  a  rhizome,  or  bulbous  root 
stalk.  Let  the  soil  be  dug  deeply, 
a  foot  or  more,  and  thoroughly 
mix  with  it  some  dung,  sand,  and 
the  scrapings  from  under  a  hedge 
or  under  some  old  trees.  Plant  the 
bulbs  in  rows,  6ins.  apart  and  6 
ins.  apart  in  tht  rows,  and  about 
5ins.  deep.  The  herbaceous  kinds 
may  remain  two  or  three  years 
where  planted,  and  they  prefer  a 
rather  stiff  soil.  The  flowers  of 
all  of  them  will  be  improved  by 
one  or  two  waterings  with  liquid 
manure,  say  two  ounces  of  guano 
to  a  gallon  of  water,  which  must 
be  given  as  soon  as  the  flower 
t   buds  show  themselves. 

There  are  several  other  bulbous 
j  plants  that  might  be  added,  such 
I  as  the  arum  (or  Mle  lily),  babi- 
I  ana,  tritonia,  crocus,  snowdrop, 
I  oxalis,  and  the  tulip  ;  but  those  I 

have  treated  of  art-  the  chief,  and 
I  form  a  sufficient  variety  for  the 
\  ordinary    garden.      An  objection 

has  often  been  raised  to  the  culti- 
[  vation  of  bulbs  that  the  beds  are 
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a  desert  for  a  great  part  of  the 
year.  This  drawback  may  be  dim- 
inished by  planting  out  phlox, 
stock,  or  other  suitable  annuals, 
on  the  surface  of  those  beds  where 
the  bulbs  are  to  remain  some 
years. 

 ♦  

Wire  Weed. 

A  procumbent  annual.  Stem  long, 
straggling,  much-branched,  with  nu- 
merous joints,  often  swollen,  hence 
the  name  of  "knot-grass."  Leaves 
small  and  narrow,  sometimes  pointed 
and  sometimes  rounded.  Flowers 
small,  pinkish-white,  borne  in  clusters 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The  small 
sheathing  stipules  are  red. 

This  plant  well  deserves  the  name 
of  wire-weed,  being  tough  and  hard 
to  cut  with  ordinary  garden  tools,  the 
straggling  stems  wandering  in  all  di- 
rections, tangling  and  matting  every- 
thing together  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
render  removal  difficult  without  seri- 
ous damage  to  the  plants  amongst 
which  it  is  growing.  A  single  plant 
will  frequently  cover  a  patch  several 
feet  in  diameter.  It  is  a  nuisance 
alike  to  the  gardener,  the  farmer,  and 
the  grazier.  Very  common  by  road- 
sides and  in  waste  places  generally, 
besides  being  found  many  miles  from 
civilisation. 

The  prostrate  spreading  habit  of 
I'.  aviculare  enables  it  to    cover  a 
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Important  to  Fruitgrowers 

You  should  get  to  know  the  HAKVEY 
OKCHAKD  PLOUGHS  and  CULTIVA- 
TORS. No  more  Strips  to  Dig.  They 
get  right  under  the  trees. 

THE  "  NIELSEN  "  HORSEPOWER 
SPRAYER  has  proved  itself  In  actual 
use  the  best.  No  engine  to  get  out  ot 
order.  The  turning  of  the  wheel  makes 
the  pressure. 

Both  the  above  implements  may  be 
inspected  in  the  City  on  application  to 
the  Agents. 

G.  A.  PREVOST  &C0., 

STEAMSHIP      BUILDINGS.  TURRIE 
STREET. 


large  area,  and  thus  occupy  much 
space  which  should  be  devoted  to 
more  useful  vegetation.  The  matting 
enables  it  to  smother  and  kill  out 
many  rivals.  Where  circumstances 
demand  or  the  soil  is  very  rich,  the 
wire-weed  sometimes  assumes  a  semi- 
erect  growth,  and  in  such  cases  is  not 
so  tough  or  so  difficult  to  get  rid  of. 

In  England  and  America  the  knot- 
grass is  frequently  called  "red-shank," 
from  the  color  of  the  sheathing  stip- 
ules; the  same  name  is  also  applied 
to  another  species  of  Polygonum. 
Other  common  names  are  also  given; 
for  instance,  "hog-weed,"  because,  it 
is  said,  pigs  are  fond  of  it.  The  Jap- 
anese prepare  a  blue  dye  from  P.  avi- 
culare.— "Kirk." 


THE  BURNING  SUMMER  HEAT 

MAKES  MAN  AND  HORSES  LANGUID  AND  WEABY,  BUT  IT 

Makes  no  difference  to  the  "VICTORIA." 

And  that  is  just  the  reason  why  you  should  have  a  "  VICTORIA  "  Petrol 
Engine  on  your  Farm  AT  ONCE,  it  you  do  not  already  possess  one.  Men 
that  are  tired  and  weary  with  the  Summer  heat  cannot  get  through  their 
usual  amount  of  work,  and  the  same  applies  to  horses,  and  hence  their 
labour  becomes  more  costly.  Not  so  with  the  "  Victoria,"  it  will  go  just 
as  well  in  the  Summer  Sun  as  at  any  other  time  ;  it  does  just  the  same 
amount  of  work.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  start  it  and  leave  it — it  will 
look  after  itself.  Running  costs  ere  only  ONE  PENNY  PER  HOUR.  This 
is  one  of  the  many  reasons  which  prove  the  sound  sensibility  of  instal- 
ling one  or  more  "VICTORIAS"  on  your  property. 
Leading  features  of  the  "  VICTORIA  "  :— 

1.  Uses  only  3  pints  of  Petrol  per  hour  on  full  load. 

2.  No  circulating  pump  for  cool  ing  purposes. 

3.  Easy  starting. 

4.  Petrol  supply  by  gravitation. 

5.  Magneto  driven  by  oscillation. 

6.  Floor   space  4  feet  6  inches    by  3  feet. 

Sole  Agent 

D.  THOMSON, 

EAGLE  FOUNDRY      -      -      -  GAWLER 
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The  Propagation  of  Lilies. 


The  Lilies,  or,  to  give  them  their 
correct  botanical  name,  Liliums,  are 
for  several  reasons  particularly  suited 
for  amateurs  and  beginners  in  horti- 
culture. By  far  the  greater  num'cr 
of  kinds  are  perfectly  hardy.  Their 
propagation  is  in  reality  an  easy  mat- 
ter. For  raising  seedlnigs  or  grow- 
ing bulbils  in  a  small  state  a  cold 
frame  is  useful,  but  by  no  means  a 
necessity. 

—  Sowing  Seeds.  — 

There  arc  several  methods  of  in- 
crease— by  seeds,  scales,  bulbils,  and 
offsets,  or  by  division.  So  wthe  seeds 
as  soon  as  ripe,  or  when  they  come  to 
hand,  in  well-drained  pans  or  pots 
filled  with  light,  sandy  soil.  Scatter 
the  seeds  thinly  over  the  surface  and 
just  cover  with  a  mixture  of  sand  and 
fine  soil.  Place  the  pans  or  pots  in  a 
cold  frame  or  plunge  them  to  the 
rims  in  ashes,  choosing  a  sheltered 
position  protected  from  the  sun  and 
cold  winds.  The  thin,  grass-like 
growths  of  the  lilies  may  show  above 
the  soil  in  some  instances  in  fou>  or 
five  weeks,  others  will  take  a  little 
longer.  One  or  two  lilies  arc  very 
erratic  in  their  period  of  germination. 
Seeds  of  L.  gigantetfin,  for  instance, 
if  soon  as  soon  as  ripe,  sometimes 
come  up  readily,  while  if  stored  they 
will  not  germinate  for  a  year,  or  even 
two  years,  the  seeds,  though  quite 
good,  lying  dormant  in  the  soil. 


—  Pricking  off  Seedlings.  — 

W  hen  a  couple  of  inches  high, 
pricking-otf  about  one  and  a  half 
inches  apart  to  other  pans  or  shallow 
boxes  will  be  desirable.  Prepare  light, 
sandy  soil  for  the  seedlings,  made  up 
of  equal  parts  loam,  peat,  leaf-mould, 
and  coarse  sand.  If  no  peat  is  at 
hand,  use  two  parts  leaf-mould.  Re- 
turn again  to  the  cold  frame,  or 
plunge  in  ashes  outside  as  before. 
When  plunged  outside,  the  pans 
should  be  protected  from  frost,  and 
a  light  roofing  is  desirable  over  the 
pans  to  throw  off  excessive  moisture 
when  the  tiny  lilies  are  resting.  The 
next  move  for  the  seedlings  will  be  a 
prepared  bed  of  light,  sandy  soil  in 
the  garden.  Some  of  the  plants  flower 
the  second  year  from  seeds,  notably 
L.  tenuifolium.  The  third  and  fourth 
years  will  see  practically  all  in  flower 
except,  perhaps,  L.  gigantcum,  which 
may  take  a  year,  or  even  two  years 
longer,  but  when  it  does  flower,  push- 
ing up  its  huge  spike  6  feet,  8  feet  or 
more  high,  it  is  worth  all  the  waiting. 

—  Increasing  by  Scale  Leaves.  — 

The  scale  leaves  of  the  bulbs  are 
sown  thinly  on  the  surface  of  pans  in 
the  same  way  as  seeds  and  nearly 
covered  with  coarse  sand.  In  due 
time  tiny  bulbils  develop  at  the  base 
of  the  scale  leaves.  These  push  up 
thin  grass-like  leaves,  and  the  subse- 
quent treatment  is  then  the  same  as 
for  the  seedlings.    The  scale  leaves 


are  obtained  from  the  outsides  of  the 
old  bulbs,  a  dozen  or  more  from  each. 
Too  many  must  not,  of  course,  be  re- 
moved, or  the  parent  bulb  will  be  in- 
jured. 

—  Propagation  by  Bulbils.  — 

Bulbils  are  formed  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves  on  the  stems  of  several 
species,  the  best-known  being  L.  tig- 
rinum.  Some  lilies  develop  bulbils,  or 
tiny  bulbs,  near  the  base  of  the.  stem 
above  the  bulb.  Instances  of  this  arc 
L.  Henryi  and  L.  longifiorum.  The 
bulbils  should  be  detached  from  the 
stems  in  autumn  and  dibbled  in  boxes 
or  pans  of  sandy  soil,  as  recommend- 
ed for  pricking-off  seedlings.  Bulbils 
flower  in  about  two  years. 

—  By  Division.  — 

The  division  or  parting  of  lily 
bulbs  in  autumn  or  spring  is  the  most 
common  method  of  increase.  The 
fact  that  there  are  several  bulbs  in  a 
cluster  beneath  the  ground  is  appar- 
ent when  several  flower-stems  comi 
up  from  the  clump  in  close  proximity. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  to  lift  the 
clumps,  divide  them  up  as  much  as 
possible,  and  re-plant.  A  thin  layer 
of  sand  placed  below  and  above  the 
bulbs  is  a  useful  protection  from  ex- 
cessive moisture  in  heavy  soils. 

 ♦  

Hollow  Trees. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  hollow 
places  in  the  trunks  and  limbs  of 
trees  formed  by  decay  are  better  filled 
up.  If  the  cavity  be  a  large  one  the 
appearance  of  the  trunk  is  thereby 
improved,  and  if  it  be  small  and  pro- 
perly treated  decay  is  often  arrested 
and  new  bark  encouraged  to  grow 
over  the  filled  up  cavity.  It  prevents 
the  entrance  and  accumulation  of 
moisture,  and  thereby  removes  one  of 
the  chief  predisposing  conditions  of 
decay. 

The  majority  of  such  decayed  hol- 
lows have  their  origin  in  snags  left 
by  branches  broken  off  that  have  rot- 
ted back  into  the  trunk  because  the 
new  bark  has  not  been  able  to  grow 
over  and  seal  up  the  wound.  Bran- 
ches removed  by  design,  or  broken  off 
by  wind  or  accident,  should  always 
be  sawn  off  close  to  the  trunk,  and 
the  sawn  surface  should  then  be 
coated  o\  er  with  ordinary  coal  tar. 
Ifa  snag  or  stump  is  left  the  bark 
cannot  grow  over  it;  damp,  fungoid 
parasites  and  decay  sooner  or  later 


IMPERIAL  HOTEL 

Corner  King  William  and  Grenfell  Streets. 
ADELAIDE. 

HOtand  Cold  Baths.      Eleetrie  Light  Throughout.      'Phone  327. 

J.  FLANNAGAN   .    .    .  Proprietor. 
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REGAL "  ROOFING 


IS  CALLED  THE  ROOFING  WITH  LIFE,  BECAUSE  IT  DOES  NOT 
DRY  OUT  AND  CRACK. 
IT  RETAINS  ITS  LIFE  INDEFINITELY. 

"REGAL"  is  easy  to  lay.  It  comes  in  bandy  Rolls  108  and  216  square 
feet,  and  is  simply  unrolled  on  the  roof  and  nailed  down.  Galvanized  rustf 
proof  Nails  and  Cement  are  supplied  free  of  charge,  packed  in  the  centre  o- 
each  roll. 

Send  for  samples  and  particulars: — 

NORMAN  &   CO.,  street,  -^Qmyu 
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ollow,  and  gradually  find  their  way 
owards  and  eventually  into  the  trunk. 
Such  is  the  most  frequent  beginning 
)f  cavities  in  the  limbs  and  trunks  of 
xees.  The  coating  of  tar  renewed 
•very  two  or  three  years,  makes  the 
A-ound  watertight  and  fungus-proof: 
ts  object  being  to  serve  as  a  tempor- 
iry  bark  until  a  new  natural  cover- 
ng  is  formed.  It  is  certain  that  the 
life  of  many  trees,  historically  famou; 
or  otherwise  notable,  might  be  much 
prolonged  if  a  close  watch  against 
the  intrusion  of  decay  into  the  trunks 
and  main  branches  was  maintained. 

With  regard  to  hollows  that  have 
already  formed,  the  following  treat 
ment  is  recommended: — First  clean 
out  all  the  decayed  materials,  especi- 
ally the  soft  brown  crumbling  wood 
and  the  soppy  masses  frequently 
found  at  the  bottom.  Sound  dead 
wood  that  has  become  dry  and  har  1 
does  not  matter.  Then  wash  the  sur 
face  of  the  wood  that  is  left  ex- 
posed with  a  strong  solution  of  car- 
bolic acid.  After  allowing  this  a 
day  or  two  to  dry,  a  good  thick  coat- 
ing of  ordinary  tar  should  be  laid  on. 
This  antiseptic  treatment  is  intended 
to  destroy  as  far  as  possible  fun- 
goid parasitees.  It  now  remains  to 
fill  up  the  cavity.  If  this  be  a  small 
one  Portland  cement  may  be  used, 
and  for  round  holes  like  those  made 
by  wood-peckers  a  plug  of  oak  cut 
to  fit  will  do.  But  if  the  hollow  be 
a  large  one,  the  aid  of  the  brick- 
layer   may    be  obtained. 

These,  however,  are  mere  refine- 
ments. The  chief  points  are,  the  keep- 
ing out  of  moisture  and  the  provision 
of  a  surface  over  which  the  new  bark 
may  grow.  If  a  tree  is  in  a  state  of 
vigorous  growth,  as  many  hollow 
trees  are,  the  bark  will  in  time  close 
Over  the  "stopping."  But  unless  some 
surface  is  provided  on  which  the  new 
wood  can  set  itself  it  forms  thickened 
rolls.  In  very  hollow  trees  open  on 
one  side  a  curious  spiral  growth  of 
wood  is  sometimes  seen  in  place  of 
these  thickened  rolU,  which  is  due  to 
the  new  wood  continually  being  de- 
posited on  its  own  inner  surface.  A 
remarkable  example  of  this  curious 
growth  is  exhibited  in  No.  IV.  Mu- 
•eum  at  Kew,  presented  by  Lord 
Iveagh.  It  is  a  section  of  elm  trunk 
that  was  so  hollow  as  to  be  merely  a 
shell  a  few  inches  thick.  On  one  side 
of  the  trunk  was  a  longitudinal  slit. 
The  tree  appears  to  have  a  good 
Ifrowth  and  to  have  made  vigorous 
efforts  to  close  up  the  opening,  but 
having  no  surface  on  which  to  deposit 


the  new  wood  and  bark  and  thus 
bridge  over  the  gap  between  the  two 
lips,  it  eventually  formed  by  its  con- 


tinual growth  on  the  inner  side  two 
remarkable  spirals  suggesting  a  pair 
of  scrolls. — "Kew  Bulletin." 


"CYCLONE" 
FENCES*  GATES 


Cyclone  Woven  Gate,  9  to  16  ft. 


Cyclone  "  N  "  Gate,  10  ft.    Rabbit  Netted, 


"  CYCLONE 
GATES 
ARE  GOOD  " 


The  frames  are 
made  of  strong 
steel  tubing. 

Absolute  rigidity 
is  secured  not  only 
by  the  braces  or 
mesh,  but  by  put- 
ting no  joints  in 
the  top  corners. 

The  hinges  are 
adjustable,  so  that 
the  gate  will  hang 
true,  even  if  the 
posts  be  out  of 
shape. 

Cyclone  gates  do 
not  sag.  They  are 
light,  perfectly  ... 
balanced  and  se- 
cure, and  they  are 
not  affected  by  the 
weather. 

Many  other  de- 
signs are  illustra- 
ted in  our  Cata* 
logue.  Get  it. 


"CYCLONE 
FENCES 
AND 
GATES 
ARE 
GOOD." 


Cyclone  Spring  Coil  Fence 

S":nt  out  in  5  chain  rolls,  ready  for  erec- 
tion. Cannot  be  strained  ]>ast  1r  nsioO 
point.  X:-v-r  slacks  out.  Will  hold  any- 
thing.  Requires  fewer  posts.  Is  durable, 
strong,  and  elastic  always 


Cyclone  Ornamental  Gates 

Handgates  &  Driveway 

This  is  one  of  the  many  beautiful  designs  in 
sc. oil  and  mesh  work  for  suburban  residen- 
ces that  we  make.  They  are  all  strong  and 
durable. 


'Uhere  are  thousands  of  C (/clone  Gates  in  use  in  Australia,  and  every  one  of  them  give) 
satis/action.  There  are  hundreds  of  miles  of  Cyclone  Fencing.  IVithout  doubt  Cyclone 
Fences  &  Gates  have  solved  the  problem  of  safety  and  security  in  the  matter  of  enclosures. 


GET    A    CYCLOK CATALOGUE  .  . 

CYCLONE  V/OVEN  WIRE  FENCE  &  GATE  CO. 

123-125  Waymouth  Street,  ADELAIDE. 
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The  Water  Lily  of  Brazil. 

VICTORIA  REGIA  ON  THE 
AMAZON. 

(From  "The  Garden""1 
The  famous  water  lily,  Victoria 
regia,  which  is  now  grown  at  Kew, 
Chatsworth,  and  elsewhere  in  Eng- 
land, has  only  been  known  to  botan- 
ists for  a  little  over  100  years.  Origi- 
nally discovered  by  Haenke  in  1801 , 
no  specimens  were  seen  in  Europe  un- 
til 1828,  when  some  were  sent  to  Paris 
by  D'Orbigny,  who  had  found  the 
plant  in  the  River  Parana  in  Guiana. 
There  it  was  known  to  the  Indians  by 
the  name  of  irupe,  a  word  signify- 
ing a  dish,  in  allusion  to  the  shape  of 


the  leaves.  In  1832  the  lily  was  dis- 
covered in  the  Amazon,  but  it  was  not 
until  Sir  Robert  Schomburgk  found 
the  plant  on  the  Berbice  River  in 
British  Guiana  in  1837  that  it  became 
known  generally  to  Europeans. 
Though  the  plant  is  familiar  to  those 
who  know  the  Botanical  Gardens  at 
Kew,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  it 
is  by  no  means  easily  accessible  in  its 
native  lands.  This  fact  induced  the 
writer  to  undertake  a  small  botanical 
excursion  in  search  of  the  plant  at 
the  junction  of  the  Rivers  Amazon 
and  Negro  in  Brazil,  where,  amongst 
Other  places,  it  is  to  be  found. 

The  waters  of  the  Rio  Negro  had 
fallen  some  10  ft.,  the  stems  of  the 
submerged  palms  were  reappearing 
from  the  inky  waters  which  had 
covered  them  for  the  past  two 
months,  and  every  circumstance  seem- 
ed to  favor  the  idea  that  a  good  op- 
portunity had  arrived  for  endeavor- 
ing to  reach  the  pool  where  these 
famous  water  lilies  flourished. 

Manaos  lies  a  few  miles  above  the 
junction  of  the  Amazon  and  Rio  Ne- 
gro, and  although  it  was  said  that  in 
the  lakes  lying  in  the  swampy  ground, 
intersected  by  natural  canals  between 
the  two  great  rivers,  these  lilies  grew, 
yet  it  was  only  with  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty that  any  precise  information 
could  be  got  about  them.  The  rise 
and  fall  of  the  Rio  Xegro  is  about  60 
ft.,  and  only  at  certain  heights  of  the 
water  can  the  lake  between  this  river 
and  the  Amazon  be  reached. 

—  Journey  up   the   River.  — 

Early  in  the  morning  the  steam 
launch  I  had  borrowed  came  round. 
The  surface  of  the  still  backwater  was 
covered  with  thick  white  mist,  curling 
slowly  round  the  palms  and  rolling 
past  the  steep  sides  of  the  bank  op- 
posite. Soon,  however,  the  intense 
heat  of  the  sun  dispersed  the  cool 
mist  wreaths,  and  a  mile  or  two  down 
the  stream  everything  was  as  clear  as 
could  be.  Steaming  quickly  down 
with  the  current,  the  meeting  pf  the 
black  waters  of  the  Rio  Negro  and 
the  milky  waters  of  the  Amazon  could 
be  seen  ahead,  a  very  clear  line  mark- 
ing the  junction  of  the  two  rivers. 
Leaving  behind  the  rose-red  precipit- 
ous banks  of  the  Rio  Negro,  the 
launch  turned  and  steamed  up  the  low 
wooded  reaches  of  the  Amazon.  The 
scenery  was  curiously  English; 
groups  of  round-headed  trees  rose 
from  what  looked  like  meadow  lands, 
palms  and  the  thick  tropical  tangle 


of  brushwood  being  quite  absent.  A 
cry  was  raised  of  "Jacare,  jacare!" — 
"Crocodile,  crocodile!" — and  a  little 
way  in  front  was  seen  what  seemed 
like  one  swimming  rapidly  along.  It 
did  not  dive  as  we  swung  round  and 
stopped  the  engines,  and  it  turned  out 
to  be  a  huge  chameleon  swimming 
across  the  river,  and  very  tired  by  it? 
long  journey.  With  difficulty  willing 
knives  and  revolvers  were  stayed,  an 
arm  stretched  out,  and,  to  the  mingled 
horror  and  admiration  of  the  crew, 
the  chameleon  grasped  it,  and  was 
safely  brought  on  board,  where  it  was 
secured  by  a  cleverly  tide  noose.  This 
animal  is  now  thriving  in  the  reptile 
house  of  the  Zoological  Gardens. 

Steaming  along  between  islands,  the 
launch  turned  up  a  natural  canal, 
which  soon  narrowed  so  much  as  to 
make  navigation  a  difficulty.  The 
forest  thickened;  monkeys  could  be 
heard  chattering  overhead;  white 
egrets  rose  and  flapped  slowly  away, 
and  numbers  of  metallic-plumaged 
birds  flew  ahead  for  a  few  yards  until 
again  put  up  by  our  approach.  Both 
banks  of  the  passage  were  covered 
with  a  bright  green  grass  growing  in 
the  water,  so  that  much  care  had  to 
be  exercised  to  prevent  the  propeller 
getting  hopelessly  entangled.  An 
enormous  crocodile  was  basking  on 
the  water  in  front,  but  the  thud-thud 
of  our  approach  woke  him,  and  he 
swam  into  the  floating  tangle  of 
weeds  and  grass.  The  waterway 
wound  and  turned;  here  and  there  or-1 
chids  could  be  seen  on  the  tree- 
trunks,  and  now  and  again  a  brilliant 
creeper  had  flung  its  purple  flowers 
over  a  forest  tree,  but  the  general  im- 
pression was  one  of  gloom. 

—  Lake  Januari.  — 

A  mile  or  so  further  on  we  came] 
out  on  to  Lake  Januari,  which,  ac4 
cording  to  Agassiz,  contains  more' 
varieties  of  fish  than  all  the  rivers  and! 
lakes  of  Europe.  On  its  banks  arc 
some  settlements,  of  Caboclos,  the' 
houses  here  being  built  above  high-- 
water  mark,  and  some  clearings  for 
the  cultivation  of  mandioca  and 
•sugarcane.  The  people  were  pleased; 
to  see  us,  and  showed  us  the  great 
iron  pans  used  in  preparing  their 
farinha,  the  staple  food  of  these  parts, 
and  their  little  enclosures  of  orange 
and  coffee  bushes.  Roses  were  grow- 
ing in  pots  and  amaryllis  was  in 
flower  near  the  houses,  but  the  pcoplf; 
evidently  were  very  poor.  Tiles  <# 
turtle  shells  were  lying  about,  all  with 
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the  mark  where  they  had  been  hit 
with  an  arrow,  and  I  was  told  that 
occasionally  pacas,  deer,  and  cutias 
were  shot.  Even  here  there  was  a 
vagueness  as  to  the  whereabouts  of 
the  water  lilies,  but  a  boy  was  found 
who  said  he  knew  the  place  well,  as 
he  had  been  there  to  gather  the  leaves 
to  be  made  into  medicine  for  con- 
sumption. 

We  got  into  a  canoe  and  were  soon 
gliding  rapidly  up  a  little  outlet  from 
the  lake.  The  stream  flowed  very  ra- 
pidly; numbers  of  birds  rose  quite 
close  to  us.  as  our  progress  was  very 
silent  among  the  half-submerged  tree 
trunks. 

—  The  Lily's  Haunts.  — 

The  stream  widened;  in  front  of  us 
floated  six  or  seven  plants  of  the  lily 
we  had  come  to  see.  The  great  leaves 
lay  on  the  water  in  groups,  each  one. 
with  its  edges  turned  up.  looking  like 
circular  trays.  The  color  was  a  vivid 
green,  shading  through  red  to  brown. 
Among  them  an  object  a  foot  long 
•  and  five  inches  or  so  across,  covered 
with  spines  like  some  immense  horse- 
chestnut  pod.  caught  the  eye,  and  only 
after  close  inspection  did  one  realise 


that  it  was  a  tightly  rolled  up  leaf. 
The  entire  under-surface  of  the  leaves 
and  the  whole  length  of  the  stalk 
were  thickly  covered, with  thorns,  a 
very  necessary  protection  against  the 
many  denizens  of  the  river,  who 
would  like  to  make  a  meal  of  the 
succulent  plant. 

Water  birds  evidently  walked  on 
the  floating  leaves,  as  shown  by  the 
footmarks  on  some  of  them.  The 
plants  grew  a  few  yards  apart  with 
clear  water  between  them,  and  the  ef- 
fect one  had  expected  from  books,  of 
the  vast  stretches  of  huge  green 
leaves  entirely  covering  the  surface 
of  the  water,  was  absent.  One  group 
had  two  flowers  open,  their  creamy 
rose  petals,  some  15  in.  across,  emit- 
ting a  faint  odour,  and,  while  hand- 
some enough,  not  perhaps  quite  as 
beautiful  as  one  would  be  led  to  ex- 
pect from  the  magnificent  appearance 
of  the  leaves.  We  tried  to  obtain 
some  roots  to  plant  in  a  backwater 
near  Manaos,  but  all  our  efforts 
proved  futile.  The  stalks  were  ter- 
ribly thorny,  besides  being  slippery, 
so  that  a  firm  hold  was  well-nigh  im- 
possible, and  on  throwing  down  grap- 
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pling  irons  the  long  juicy  stems  al- 
ways snapped.  At  the  period  when 
the  Amazon  reached  its  lowest  these 
plants  would  be  obviously  nearly  un- 
covered, and  the  seed  pods  would  be 
exposed  all  day  to  the  fierce  rays  of 
the  sun  to  ripen  their  seeds,  but  at 
that  time  the  waterways,  difficult 
enough  to  traverse  now,  would  be  im- 
passable even  for  a  canoe,  as  man. 
fallen  tree  trunks  and  creepers  would 
hinder  the  way. 
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Soils. 


For  raising  seedlings  and  pot- 
ting work  generally  there  are 
three  very  important  ingredients 
in  the  soil  to  be  used.  They  are, 
writes  an  English  gardening  paper. 

—  Loam.  — 
This  should  be  of  a  fibrous  na- 
ture ;  it  can  always  be  obtained 
from  a  neap  ,  of  fibrous  turves. 
The  turves  should  be  cut  about 
3  inches  thick  and  stacked  in  an 
open  position  with  a  sunny  aspect. 
Before  putting  down  any  turves 
scatter  some  dry,  unslaked  lime  on 
the  ground  ;  this  will  kill  any  in- 
sects lurking  there.  Place  all  the 
turves  with  their  grass  sides  down- 
wards and  finish  the  stack  by 
forming  a  pointed  roof  ;  then  the 
rain  will  not  enter  and  make  the 
turf  in  a  sodden  condition.  All 
turves  should  be  cut  from  open 
ground,  not  near  hedges,  or  old 
banks,  nor  from  under  trees. 

—  Leaf  Soil.  — 
This  is  a  very  important  ingre- 
dient, because  its  presence  causes 
the  formation  of  innumerable  small 
fibrous  roots  of  plants,  and,  in  the 
case  of  seedlings,  it  is  most  essen- 
tial and  for  many  kinds  of  bulbs 
almost  indispensable.  Form  several 
heaps  in  some  out-of-the.way  place 
where  the  material  can  be  left 
undisturbed  for  some  years.  First 
there  should  be  the  heap  of  leaves 
well  rotted,  then  the  one  of  half- 
decayed  leaves  and,  finally,  the 
heap  of  new  leaves,  so  that  there 
will  be  different  grades  suitable 
for  use  mixed  with  line  loam,  or 
with  coarse  mixtures  for  placing 
in  the  bottom  of  boxes  and  pots. 

—  Sand.  — 
Even  road  grit,  if  carefully 
washed  and  dried,  will  make  a 
valuable  ingredient  for  mixing 
with  potting  soil,  as  it  will  keep 
the  whole  mass  porous  ;  but 
coarse  silver  sand  is  the  best,  es- 
pecially where  cuttings,  seedlings 
and  fine-rooted  specimens  are  con- 
cerned. 
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Notes  for  the  Month. 

The  autumn  rains  should  soon 
be  with  us,  and  every  effort  must 
be  made  to  get  the  ground  in  the 
best  order  for  their  reception,  so 
that  none  of  the  precious  fluid 
shall  be  wasted. 

At  no  season  will  the  advantage 
of  preparedness  be  more  appreci- . 
ated  than  at  present,  for  the  work, 
of  transplanting  the  main  crop 
of  the  cabbage  tribe  can  be  ra- 
pidly proceeded  with,  and  ad- 
vantage taken  of  the  lirst  oppor- 
tunity for  general  planting  and 
seed  sowing,  while  the  soil  is  in 
the  best  possible  condition,  and 
the  weather  most  favorable  ;  but 
which  a  few  hours  may  change, 
thus  entailing  unnecessary  lalxnir 
and  waste  of  time. 

The  appearance  of  the  garden 
will  now  rapidly  change,  as  the 
work  of  clearing  the  ground  of 
summer  crops,  which  have  finished 
their  period  of  usefulness,  is  pro- 
ceeded with.  Amateurs  should 
note  the  importance  of  doing  this 
as  soon  as  possible,  as  they  ex- 
haust the  soil  unnecessarily  if  al- 
lowed to  remain.  Such  old,  growth 
should  be  collected  and  burnt  or 
stacked  and  left  to  rot  down 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  gyp- 
sum. 

Next  the  garden  should  be  man- 
ured and  deeply  dug,  leaving  the 
surface  rough  to  more  efiectually 
benefit  by  rain  or  artificial  water- 
ing, and  thus  prepared  it  is  ready 
to  be  raked  down  and  used  at  the 
shortest  notice.  All  vacant  land 
also  should  be  dug  to  reduce  the 
weed   trouble  to  a  minimum  and 


conserve  the  moisture  for  future 
use. 

The  seed  beds,  too,  need  careful 
attention  in  thinning,  weeding, 
and  watering,  thus  promoting  the 
strong  stocky  plants  so  essential 
for  future  success,  and  any  seed- 
lings already  planted  will  well  re- 
pay frequent  watering. 

Gather  all  seed  required  and  re- 
member that  in  gardening  careful 
selection  of  the  offspring  of  the 
best  and  strongest  is  as  important 
and  yields  as  good  result  as  in 
any  other. 

The  present  abundance  of  most 
of  the  summer  crops,  such  as  cu- 
cumber, tomato,  trombone,  pump- 
kin, piemelon,  etc.,  should  be 
taken  advantage  of  and  careful 
storing,  canning,  or  preserving 
practised. 

Herbs  are  always  useful,  and 
more  attention  should  be  paid  to 
this  branch  of  gardening.  Parsley, 
basil,  sage,  caraway,  thyme,  mar- 
joram are  easily  cultivated,  and 
seed  should  be  sown  or  plants  di- 
vided. 

—  Calendar.  — 

Readers  must  consider  their  con- 
ditions and  decide  whether  favor- 
able to  early  or  late  sowings,  but 
all  the  plants  enumerated  will 
thrive  and  grow  abundantly  with 
the  cooler  weather  and  natural 
moisture  we  may  now  expect. 

Artichoke  (Globe). — Seeds  of  the 
globe  artichoke  may  be  sown  in 
light  sandy  soil,  grown  on  and 
planted  out  in  the  spring.  They 
Will  not,  however,  be  fit  to  cut 
from  till  the  second  season. 


Asparagus  beds  should,  be  looked 
to.  All  ripened  stems  will  need 
cutting  down  close  to  the  sur- 
face, and  the  beds  will  be  bene- 
fited by  copious  supplies  of  liquid 
manure.  Seed  may  be  sown  now 
or  stored  till  spring. 

Beans. — They  need  rich  ground 
and  stable  manure  and  super 
should  be  freely  applied. 

Beet.— Sow  in  drills  2ft.  apart. 

Borecole,  broccoli,  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Caulillower,  Cabbage.— 
Well  grown  seedlings  should  be 
planted  out  and  kept  well  watered. 
They  are  all  gross  feeders,  and 
therefore  require  a  large  amount 
of  nourishment,  which  may  be  ap- 
plied hot  and  strong.  Distance  be- 
tween plants  will  vary,  according 
to  size  "I  variety;  [Sin.  is  sullici- 
ent  for  small,  up  to  3lt.  for  large. 

Carrot. — Carrot  seed  will  not 
perish  during  dry  weather,  so  may 
be  sown  and  left  to  germinate 
when  rain  comes,  or  it  may  be 
hastened  by  being  kept  moist. 
Rows  loins,  apart  for  small  and 
medium,  and  2ft.  for  large  will  be 
found  best. 

Celery. — Apply  liquid  manure  and 
earth  up  as  required. 

Corn,  Salad. — May  be  sown  now 
and  treated  as  lettuce. 

Cress.  —  Sow  largely  where 
water  is  abundant. 

Culinary  Herbs. — Sow  all  that 
are  desired. 

Endive. — Seed  should  be  sown  in 
drills  ift.  apart. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes.  —  The 
tubers  keep  best  in  the  ground. 

Kohl  Rabi. — A  delicious  veget- 
able.   Treat  same  as  turnip. 
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Leek. — Sow  and  plant  out  in 
renches  when  ready,  giving  plenty 
r  liquid  manure. 

Lettuce.— Full  sowings  may  be 
nade.  It  is  still  best  to  do  so  in 
rills  where  thev  are  to  remain. 

Mustard  may  be  sown  largely. 

Onion. — Sow  for  early  spring; 
ise  in  drills  15ft.  apart.  The 
round  should  be  worked  to  a  fine 
ilth  and  wood  ashes  freely  mixed 
vith  the  manure  which  is  applied. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  get  the 
>ed  level,  and  it  must  be  kept  free 
rom  weeds. 

Parsley. — Sow  freely.  As  an 
dgiflg  it  is  effective,  but  harbors 
lugs. 

Parsnip.— Sow  in  drills  18  ins. 
tpart  on  well-prepared,  deeply-dug 
>eds. 

Peas. — Sow  for  succession  early 
•arieties,  and  prepare  ground  for 
nain  sowing,  3ft.  to  5ft.,  accord- 
ng  to  size,  is  a  fair  distance  be- 
ween  the  rows. 

Radish. — Sow  largely  of  all 
orts,  broadcast  or  in  drills  ;  thin 
arly  and  use  when  young.  They 
equire  a  good  deal  of  water. 

Rhubarb.  —  Cut  off  llowering 
ttems  and  prepare  ground  for  new 
»eds. 
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Savoy. — Treat  as  cabbage. 

Seakale. — Encourage  growth  and 
prepare  ground  for  new  beds.  Keep 
clean  and  well  watered. 

Shallots. — Plant  out  in  rich  soil. 

Spinach. — May  be  sown  largely; 
a  rich  soil  is  necessary,  so  manure 
liberally  with  nitrogenous  manures 
prior  to  sowing,  which  should  be 
done  in  shallow  drills  12  or  18  in. 
apart.  Keep  the  ground  well 
watered  and  grow  quickly. 

Where  cabbages  or  cauliiiowers 
Turnip. — Sow  a  dull  crop  of  for 
winter  use  ;  hoe  well  and  apply  a 
sprinkling  of  boneaust  while  the 
plants  are  in  the  rough  leaf, 
are  attached  by  the  green  caterpil- 
lars (.Plutella  crucilerarumj  treat- 
ment should  be  applied  at  once, 
or  the  plants  will  be  ruined.  Tar 
water  is  recommended  as  a  cheap 
and  eltective  remedy.  Boil  water, 
rain  water  for  preierence,  or  add 
a  little  soda.  The  while  it  is 
boiling  add  tarv  a  few  drops  at  a 
time,  Keeping  it  stirred.  it  will 
dissolve  slowly,  and  the  water  will 
not  taKe  up  much.  This  can  be 
applied  with  a  water  can,  but  bet- 
ter with  a  spray  pump. 

Old  asparagus  beds,  if  not  al- 
ready cleaned  of  last  year  s 
growths,  should  be  cut  free  oi 
them  as  soon  as  the  plants  turn 
brown.  They  should  be  cut  down 
to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
"round  should  tnen  be  lightly 
lorded,  and  a  good  dressing  oi 
stable  manure,  ashes,  poultry 
droppings,  superphosphates,  or 
other  fertiliser  should  be  spread 
over,  and  a  moderate  quantity  of 
common  salt  sown  over  the  sur- 
face and  forked  in.  Young  beds 
of  asparagus  may  be  planted,  but 
there  is  plenty  of  time  for  this. 
However, •  it  is  a  good  plan  to  get 
the  ground  ready. 

When  inserting  the  roots  of 
onion  plants  care  should  be  taken 
to  place  them  straight  down  into 
the  hole,  and  the  soil  must  be 
pressed  lirmly  against  them,  but 
the  base  of  the  stem  should  not 
be  buried,  as  the  onion  forms 
and  swells  better  when  only  half 
covered  with  soil.  Ordinary  wood 
ashes  are  useful  in  forming  onion 
beds,  having  both  mechanical  and 
manurial  effects. 

Onions  should  be  planted  out 
after  working  the  soil  up  finely. 
These  succeed  best  in  free,  open 
soil.  If  the  plants  are  grown 
pretty  large  in  the  seedbeds  it 
will  be  advisable  to  cut  the  roots 
off  cleanly  to  about  a  couple  of 
inches  long,  and  to  cut    the  tops 
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back  to  a  certain  extent.  This 
practice  does  not  seem  to  have 
any  very  injurious  ehects,  and  fa- 
cilitates the  operation  oi  dibbermg 
in  the  plants.  The  young  onions 
are  set  about  6  or  b  in.  apart  in 
ordinary  soils,  but  wider  apart  in 
rich  ones.  Tne  rows  need  only 
be  a  loot  apart. 

In  wet  spots,  where  the  soil  be- 
comes somewhat  stagnated,  peas 
and  beans  will  not  tnrive  during 
the  cold  months,  i^ariy  sown  peas 
will  require  staKing  and  the  soil 
loosening  frequently  between  the 
rows.  the  soil  should  be  kept 
stirred  as  often  as  practicable  be- 
tween growing  crops. 

Where  danger  from  frost  is  rare 
potatoes  may  be  planted,  using 
small  sets  about  the  size  oi  a 
hen  s  egg.  Uncut  tubers  are  gene- 
rally considered  best,  and  seed  po- 
tatoes should  be  procured  from  a 
different  locality  each  year,  if  pos- 
sible. These  like  good  rich  loose 
soils,  and  are  benefited  by  potash 
manures,  perhaps  in  small  gardens 
most  readily  supplied  by  wood 
ashes.  The  sets  are  usually 
planted  4  to  6  in.  deep,  and,  of 
course,  should  have  "  started  "  to 
sprout  before  planting  is  done. 

Garlic,  tree  onions,  and  shallots 
may  be  planted  now. 

If  slugs  are  troublesome,  go  out 
every  evening  and  dust  with  dry 
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air-slaked  lime.  A  few  specks 
settling  on  a  slug  will  .all  it.  i 
find  this  a  good  plan,  although  it 
is  apt  to  make  the  bed  look  un- 
tidy. Pcstend  is  also  an  excellent 
remedy.  Baits  dipped  in  a  solu- 
tion of  arsenate  of  lead  are  even 
less  work. 

—  «  . 

How  to  Keep  Vegetables. 

The  manner  in  which  produce 
purchased  from  the  market  is 
kept  by  the  retailer  until  it  is 
sold  often  makes  all  the  difference 
as  to  whether  the  particular  pur- 
chase pays  or  not.  Many  re- 
tailers bunch  parsley  and  pul  it 
into  water.  This  is  a  mistake. 
It  should  be  spread  out  upon 
clean  paper  in  the  cellar  of  the 
vegetable  store,  and  be  very  light- 
ly sprinkled  with  water,  then 
sheets  of  paper  laid  over. 
These  sheets  may  be  occasionally 
sprinkled  with  water.  So  treated, 
it  will  be  found  to  keep  much  bet- 
ter than  if  put  into  water,  where 
it  soon  gets  slimy  and  rotten. 

Chicory,  instead  of  being  left  in 
tlie  market  box  or  basket,  should 
be  stood  up  in  pans,  with  about 
'Hin.  of  water  at  the  base.  So 
treated,  it  will  improve  in  tex- 
ture, instead  of  getting  outsidey 
and  brown,  as.  we  too  often  see 
it.  Endive  should  be  treated  in 
the  same  way,  and  it  will  con- 
tinue to  blanch  and  improve  in 
quality,  and  may  be  so  kept  for  a 
long  time.  Both  endive  and  chic  - 
ory should  be  kept  in  total  dark- 
ness. Most  of  the  complaint  of 
the  public  as  to  the  bitterness  of 
endive  and  chicory  is  a  result  of 
exposure  to  daylight  while  in  the 
shopkeepers'  hands.  Mustard  and 
cress  should  have  damp  paper  put 
over  it,  and  should  not  be  wetted, 
or  it  will  soon  decay. — "  The  Mar- 
ket Gardener." 

 ♦  ■ 

Sweet  Potatoes. 

This  plant,  which  belongs  to  the 
Convolvulaceoe,  does  best  in  warm 
climates,  where  it  replaces  the  Irish 
potato.  It  does  best  where  the  land 
is  moist,  or  where  frequent  rain  is 
recorded  during  the  period  of  growth. 
Wet  weather  at  the  time  of  ripening 
induces  a  second  growth,  and  is  In- 
jurious to  the  raising  of  a  profitable 
crop. 

Although  the  plant  is  perennial  i; 
is  treated  as  an  annual.    As  it  flowers 


rarely,  and  the  seeds  give  rise  to  a 
variety  of  types,  slips,  or  sets  about 
four  inches  long  growing  on  roots 
placed  in  hot-beds  are  used  when  suf- 
ficiently developed,  and  one  single 
sweet  potato  will  produce  quite  a 
number  of  these  slips. 

Compared  with  Irish  potatoes  as  a 
foodstuff,  sweet  potatoes  show  about 
one  and  a  half  times  as  much  nutri- 
tive matter;  they  contain  about  10 
per  cent,  less  water,  the  same  propor- 
tion of  mineral  constituents,  a  little 
less  protein,  more  fat,  and  about  to 
per  cent,  more  carbohydrates  as  starch 
and  sugar.  ( 

One  or  two  bushels  of  small  pota- 
toes will  produce  cnougli  slips  to 
plant  an  acre.  A  second  and  some- 
times a  third  growth  of  slips  will 
show  after  the  first  one  is  ready  to 
pull.  If  green  vines  are  available 
cuttings  may  be  used  instead  of  slips 
grown  on  the  tubers.  When  slips  are 
pulled  they  should  be  dipped  at  the 
base  in  liquid  mud  made  of  clay  and 
cow  manure. 

The  varieties  are  numerous;  they 
are  cither  syrupy;  mealy,  or  inter- 
mediate. The  flesh  is  yellow  or  white; 
the  leaves  deeply  indented,  shouldered 
or  round;  the  skin  is  white,  yellowish, 
light-red  or  purple. 

The  soil  most  suitable  as  regards 
its  texture  for  the  growth  of  this  root 
is  a  sandy  loam  which  remains  friable 
and  does  not  bake.  It  does  well  also 
in  limestone  clay,  but  there  the  crop 
is  harder  to  dig. 

A  four-ton  crop  removes  in  the 
roots  alone  30  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  13  lbs. 
of  phosphoric  acid,  64  lbs.  of  potash. 
The  vines,  which  weigh  more  than 
half  the  weight  of  the  crop  are  richer 
in  nitrogen.  It  is  thus  seen  that 
heavy  fertilising  is  required  to  ensure 
a  large  crop;  humus  is  very  desirable, 
and  can  be  provided  by  growing  the 
sweet  potatoes  after  a  leguminous 
crop  or  a  green  crop  fed  off  on  the 
ground.  A  wide  interval  in  the  rota- 
tion is  desirable  to  guard  against 
pests  and  diseases.  If  the  soil  is  not 
wet  at  the  time  of  planting,  some 
water  should  be  poured  over  the  slip 
so  as  to  settle  the  soil  around  it; 
in  that  case  some  dry  earth  is  raked 
over  to  check  evaporation.  Shallow 
cultivation  is  necessary  after  planting 
to  break  the  crust  and  root  out  the 
weeds. 

The  crop  is  ready  to  dig  when  the 
roots  are  mature,  which  can  be  ascer- 


tained by  cutting  a  few  roots.  If,  on 
drying,  the  wound  heals  over  with  a 
whitish  starchy  appearance,  the  roots 
are  ripe;  if  they  turn  blackish  in 
color,  they  are  not.  Digging  may  be 
done  in  the  field  by  means  of  a  ridge 
plough,  after  the  vines  have  been  cut. 
Any  unsound  and  bruised  root  will 
decay,  and  should  not  be  stored.  Af- 
ter the  roots  have  sweated  a  little 
they  can  be  packed  in  ventilated  cases 
for  marketing. — "Bulletin  of  the  De- 
parture of  Agriculture,  W.A. 

 ♦  

Beans  for  Winter  Use. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  ama- 
teur gardener,  who  grows  vegetables 
for  home  consumption  only,  finds  that 
during  the  height  of  the  season,  his 
runners  and  French  beans  are  pro- 
duced in  much  greater  abundance 
than  is  required  for  the  family  needs. 
It  cannot  be  too  well  known,  there- 
fore, that  a  supply  of  this  useful 
vegetable  can  be  easily  preserved  for 
use  during  the  winter  months. 

The  bean  should  be  gathered  in 
dry  weather  (great  heat  is  liable  to 
cause  them  to  mildew),  and  placed  in 
a  china  or  earthenware  vessel,  ar- 
ranged in  layers,  with  a  thick  sprink 
ling  of  salt  between  each  layer.  The 
vessel  containing  them  should  be 
kept  in  a  cool  and  airy  situation. 

In  a  few  days  times  the  beans  wi 
be  found  to  have  shrunk  considerabl 
and  the  salt  to  have  melted  into  brin 
More   beans  and  salt  can  be  adde 
from  time  to  time,  until  the  vessel 
quite  full.       Should  the  weather  b 
very  hot  and  damp,  the  beans  shoul 
be  inspected  every  day  or  so,  and  th 
top  layer   pressed   under   the  brin 
otherwise    those   that   are   not  quit 
submerged  may  show  signs  of  mi 
dew.    If  this  is  the  case,  the  affected 
beans  should  be  at  once  removed,  and 
more    salt    scattered    over  the  top. 
When  once  the  cooler  weather  sets 
in  they  will  need  no  further  attention 
but  will  keep  good  indefinitely  in  any 
place  free  from  frost. 

When  required  for  use  they  should 
be  litfed  from  the  brine  and  washed 
in  cold  water.  The  strings  can  then 
be  removed,  and  the  beans  cut  up  in 
the  usual  manner,  and  they  should  be 
allowed  to  lie  for  an  hour  or  two  in 
water  before  being  cooked  in  order 
tfl  remove  any  trace  of  saltiness.  A] 
pinch  of  soda  in  the  water  in  which 
they  are  boiled  will  greatly  improve 
the  colour. 
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Vegetable  Pests. 


So  many  .specimens  of  insect  and 
other  pests  of  various  kinds  which 
attack  vegetables  are  being  for.varued 
for  identification  that  it  has  been 
deemed  advisable  to  compile  a  few 
notes  on  some  of  the  more  common  of 
theee  pests. 

—  Thrips.  — 
mor?  readily  treated. 

The  following  remedies  have  proved 
successful  : — 

Benzole  emulsion. — This  is  a  patent 
preparation,  and  can  be  purchased  at 
any  of  the  leading  seed  shops  in  Ade- 
laide. One  tan  full  (lib.),  when 
diluted,  makes  five  gallons  of  spray. 
The  smell  of  the  benzole  remains  on 
the  p'ants  for  several  days. 

As  a  deterrent,  spraying  with  coal 
tar  water  or  a  weak  kerosene  emulsion 
is  recommended.  A  good  hosing  with 
cold  water  is  also  beneficia1.  The 
Formula  for  coal  tar  water  is  as 
Follows  : — Boil  one  pound  of  coal  tat- 
in  two  gallons  of  water,  and  while 
hot  add  from  50  to  60  gallons  of  waeer. 

—  Put  Worms.  — 

Caterpillars  belonging  to  the  genera 
Agrotis,  Heliothis,  Plusia,  are  the 
r-lref  m  mber<  of  ihis  group.  They  are 
most  destructive,  and  attack  to 
matoes.  capsicums,  beans.  on  ons. 
cabbage,  lettuce,  etc.  Th?  cater- 
pillar's hide  amongst  the  debris  and 
soil  during  the  day  time,  and  at  night 
com*-  up  to  feed.  Many  gardeners  can- 
not understand  how  it  is  that  a  whole 
plant  laden  with  tomatoes  can  be 
3esrtroyed  in  one  evening,  when  th'v 
[•an  ^ee  no  trace  of  anv  insects.  Tf 
the  ground  around  the  plants  be 
turned  up  the  grubs,  usually  curled 
bp,  will  be  discovered  about  an  inch 
tinder  the  soil  The  moths  hide  in 
[be  daytime  under  grass  wood,  stones, 
hags,  etc.,  and  when  darkness  is  Bee- 
fee  in  they  flv  about  from  plant  to 
(riant,  depositing  treir  errgs  as  they 
jo. 

The  arsenate  of  lead  sprav  has 
proved  one  of  the  best  rem  dies  yet 
lisco vexed  for  these  pests  ;  but 
pabbage,     lettuce,     and     other  such 


vegetables  should  be  washed  before 
using.  Poisoned  bai's  are  also  used  with 
success,  the  formula  being  as  fol- 
lows : — Bran,  arsenic,  and  sugar  mash: 
The  best  proportion  to  use  is  a  part 
(by  weight)  of  arsenic,  1  of  sugar, 
and  6  of  bran  to  wh  ch  is  added  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  make  a 
wet  mash.  This  preparation  is  usual- 
ly made  in  wash  tubs  or  Jia  f  barrels. 
One  of  these  is  filled  about  three- 
fourths  full  of  dry  bran,  and  to  this 
'is  added  about  5  lbs.  of  arsenic,  which 
is  thoroughly  stirred  through  the  bran 
with  a  spade  or  shovel  ;  5  lbs.  of 
sugar  is  next  thrown  into  a  pail, 
which  is  then  filled  with  water;  and 
ehe  sugar  is  stirred  until  it  dissolves. 
When  the  sugar  water  is  added  to  the 
bran  and  arsenic,  and  the  three  well 
stirred,  more  water  is  added,  and  the 
stirring  continued  until  every  portion 
of  tht-i  mash  beeomi?.s  thoroughly 
saturated.  About  a  teaspoonful  of 
this  mixture  is  placed  at  the  foot  of 
each  plant  or  shrub  infes!ed  dropping 
it  in  flfie  shade  when  this  can  be 
done,  fare  must  be  taken  that  this 
bait  is  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
hildren  and  domestic  animals. 

—  Pumpkin  Bootle.  — 

A  very  common  mistake  is  made  by 
confusiner  this  pest  with  the  beneficial 
Ladybird.  The  most  distinctive 
feature  about  the  pumpkin  beetle  is 
that  it  is  an  elongated  bet  tie,  while 
the  lavbird  is  almost  round  in  shape. 
The  following  are  preventives,  cold 
tar  water.  Paris  green,  kerosene  emul- 
sion, and  arsenate  of  lead.  Inspector 
P.  Wallis,  of  Wangaratta, states  that 
the  crude  oil  of  tar  remedy  has  been 
tried  with  good  results,  the  following 
being  'the  formula  : — Crude  oil,  4  pint; 
soft  soap.  \  lb.  :  caustic  soda,  1  oz.  : 
water,  o  gallons.  Boil  one  pint  of 
water,  and  in  it  dissolve  the  soap  and 
soda  :  add  oil  of  tar,  agitate  well, 
and  add  remainder  of  water  ;  cool 
and  use. 

—  Cabbage  Moth.  — 

The  larvae  of  th"se  motba  are  now 
making  their  appearance  on  the  cabb- 
age, cauliflower,  turniD,  and  radish 
plants.  Tn  my  opinion  the  best 
remedy  to  adoot  is  a  snrayinu-  with 
arsenate  of  lead.      Coal  tar  is  also 


a  good  mixture  to  use  against  this 
pest,  the  proportion  being  the  same 
as  for  thrips. 

—  Cabbage  Aphis.  — 

For  this  pest  spray  with  nicotine  as 
follows  : — Steep  1  lb.  tobacco  in  1 
gallon  of  hot  water,  and  allow  it 
to  soak  for  24  hours'.  Boil  1  lb.  soap 
in  1  gallon  of  water  until  the  soap 
is  dissolved.  Strain  the  tobacco 
water  into  the  soap  water.  Stir  well, 
and  make  up  to  5  or  6  gallons.  Use 
waste  stems  of  the  tobacco. 

—  Metallic  Tomato  Fly.  — 

This  handsome  fly,  which  is  of  a 
metallic  colour,  caused  some  damage 
to  ripe  tomatoes  during  last  season. 
But  my  experience  of  this  insect  is 
that  it  only  attacks  over-ripe  or 
damaged  tomatoes,  thereby  hasten  ng 
decay  :  a  sound  tomato  is  rarely  at- 
tacked. When  once  the  maggots  are 
in  the  tomatoes  it  is  an  impossibility 
to  reach  them,  and  such  tomatoes 
should  be  picked  and  burnt  or  placed 
in  boiling  water.  Deterrents  such  as 
recommended  for  thrips  are  also  bene- 
ficial. From— Insect  Pests  By  C. 
French  uin.,  Victorian  Journal  of 
Agriculture. 

 ♦  

The  growing  demand  for  fruit  of 
first  quality,  and  the  fact  that  as 
years  pass  consumers  will  become  even 
more  insistant  in  their  desire  for 
quality,  will  naturally  lead  the  in- 
tending orchardist  or  one  who  may 
be  contemplating  renewals  and  addi- 
sions  to  his  orchards,  to  be  particu- 
larly careful  as  to  the  varieties 
selected,  and  the  source  whence  the 
trees  are  to  be  procured.  The  grow- 
ing of  nunsery  stock  is  an  occupation 
which  requires  considerable  knowledge 
and  supervision.  Mr.  Pike  is  one 
who  spares  neithes  time  nor  thinking 
power  in  the  production  of  the  healthy 
well-grown  and  rooted  stock  which 
he  has  for  disposal.  The  autumn 
planting  of  all  the  citrus  tribe,  in 
which,  as  readers  are  aware,  Mr.  Pike 
specialises,  is  becoming  increasingly 
practiced.  There  are  some  districts, 
of  course,  in  which  to  do  so  would  be 
a  serious  handicap  to  ttrees  so 
treated  ;  but,  speaking  generally,  for 
most  parts  of  South  Australia.  Autumn 
planting  is  safe,  and  has  much  to 
recommend  it.  During  a  recent  visit 
to  the  Clairville  Nurseries  we  found 
everything  in  the  excellent  condition 
which  betokens  painstaking  and  tho- 
rough attention  to  all  details,  and  we 
can  confidently  recommend  any  reader 
who  may  be  establishing  a  garden  to 
either  see  or  write  to  the  Clairville 
Nurseries. 

 ♦  

Wife  :  Well,  there  you  are,  George  ! 
And  did  you  have  a  good  time  ?  Was 
the  hotel  you  stopped  at  homelike  ? 
(dryly",  :  Very,  darling.  There  wasn't 
a  thing  in  it  fit  to  eat, 


ROOTED  VINES 

FOR   SALE  ! 


100,000  Doras,  Green  Aishe,  Redro's  and 
other  Varieties.  Guaranteed. 


W.  John  Western  &»  Sons 

Peach    Orove,  Marion. 
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A  RECORD ! 


Frtiit  Garden 


AULDANA 
WINES  .  . 

in   competition   against  »ll 

AUSTRALIA^ 

at  ADELAI DE  WINK  SHOWS. 
im.    CHAMPION  CUP  f«c 

HOCK 


\906.    CHAMPlOT?  CUP  f«* 


CLARET 

1006.    CHAMPION  CUP  for 

SHERRY 


Besides   also  many 

FIRST  PRIZES 

too  numerous  to  mention 
Town  Office  : 

Australasia  Chambers, 
King  Wm.  St.,  Adelaide. 

Vineyards  amd  Cellars  : 

Magill,  South  Australia 


When  is  the  Fruit  Dry. 


In  drying  apples  there  is  no  step 
in  the  entire  process  that  requires 
hotter-trained  judgment  than  the  mat- 
ter of  determining  when  the  fruit  is 
sufficiently  dried  to  meet  the  re'|ui're- 
m.nts.  Like  several  other  steps  in 
the  process  it  is  largely  a  matter  of 
experience,  though  there  are  certain 
enerft]  features  which  are  capable 
of  being  reduced  to  words. 

The  fruit  should  be  so  dry  that 
when  a  handful  of  slices  is  pressed 
together  firmly  into  a  ball  the  slices 
will  be  "  springy  "  eno.Ufijb  to  sepa- 
rate as  once  upon  being  released 
from  the  hand.  Tn  thits  condition 
there  will  be  no  fruit,  or  onlv  an 
occasional  piene,  tlvf  h-fi  "ny  visible 
moisture  on  tlie  surfate.  Tn  a  slice 
of  average  dryness,  it  should  not  be 
possible  to  press  any  fr  e  inice  into 
view  in  a  freshly  made  cross  section 
of  it.  The  general  ''fel  "  of  the 
fruit,  -is  if  is  handled,  should  be  a 
soft,  velvety,  leathery  texture.. 

Tlie  fore?oin"-  should  represent  as 
nearly  as  possible  th  i  a'  era-'O  condi- 
tion, but  it  can  not  be  expected  to 
be  absolntelv  uniform  throughout . 
Some  slices — thev  should  constitute 
onlv  a  very  small  percentage — will  s-till 
olainlv  possess  some  of  the  iuice  of 
the  apple  ;  others — likewise,  pronerlv 
onb-  a  small  proportion — wiM  be  en- 
firelv  too  dry,  pos-ililv  dry  enough 
in  be  brittle. 


A  Note  on  Figs. 


Whin  men  be^an  to  plant  wild  fig 
frees  in  th-ir  ^arripTis.  thev  would,  of 
course,  propagate  them  bv  cuttings. 
Vow  cuttings  of  the  wild  fio-  t'-ee  arc 
found  to  reproduce  the  characters  of 
the  branches  from  which  the*-  were 
taken..  Bv  takino-  cuttings  from 
branches  destined  to  bear  sTu-:ng  in- 
florescences, frops  have  been  .irodu^ed 
in  which  onb-  the  snr'n-r  }n.  "ores  °e  ices 
regularlv  attain  complete  m;tvrH<-  : 
these  trees  are  Car"if]-"s  '  o^t  Sp'S^1, 
which  are  practically  aial"i  Tn  the 
sarnn  wav,  by  usincr  as  t^e  parent 
stock  branches  which  b  ar  'summer 
inflorescences,  trees  have  been  p  -nrinc- 
ed  which  are  entire!  v  female.  Of  the**1 
two  the  capi'ifigr  alone  Is  eaoable  of 
harbouring  the  insect  o-u  s<  during  'ts 
harbouring-  the  in-e  t  g  c  '  d- rin^ 
growth  period. 

Two  fig  trees,  very  difTei-ent  in  ap- 
pearance and  function,  have  thus 
been  developed  bv  the  action  of  men 
out  of  the  singl"  Primitive  stock  : 
they  are  often  called  varieties,  but 
T-;hirch  and  Tinvas'ni  show  that  the^ 
are  real'v  artificially  produced  sexual 
forms  of  one  and  the  same  natural 
species,  viz.,  of  the  wHd  fig  tree.  One 


proof  is  that  seeds  of  th.-  cultivated 
fig  tree  produce  either  caprifigs  or  in- 
ferior fruiting  figs.  A  further  proof 
is  yielded  by  the  fact  that  the  female 
Blastophaga,  when  laden  with  eggs, 
can  only  fly  a  very  short  distance. 
Henoe  we  infer  that  she  is  adapted  to 
a  monoecious  fig  tree,  in  which  al 
(he  forms  of  inflorescence  are  to  be 
found  on  one  tree.  The  cultivated  fig 
tree  is  practically  dioecious,  and  with- 
out artificial  pollination  ripens  no 
seed.  Only  one  monoecious  tree  is 
known,  which  can  be  regarded  as  a 
possible  common  ancestor  of  the  two 
infertile  forms,  caprifigs  and  fruiting 
cultivated  fig  ;  this  common  ancestor 
is  the  wihl  fig  tree. 

Fig  cultivators  must  have  become 
earb-  acquainted  with  the  T?lastopha<ra 
and  the  effects  of  its  visit,  for  the 
female  flowers  of  the  fig  remain  un- 
f  rtili  'ed  if  no  Blastoohaga'  enters 
them.  and  unfertilized  female  in- 
florescences fin  umimproved  fig  trees) 
fall  off  prematurely.  To  prevent  such 
failures,  the  expedient  was  success- 
fully tried  (ages  ago)  of  fastening  to 
the  feimale  trees  ripe  staminat"  in- 
florescences of  the  wild  fig  trees. 
Blastophagas  and  pollen  were  thus, 
supplied  together,  and  thf  female 
inflorescences  duly  ripened.'  Tn  course 
of  time  the  inflorescences  of  the  wild 
fig  tree  were  replaced  by  those  of  the 


G.  L.  MUELLER'S 

romatic  Schiedam  Schnapps 


TRADE 


MARK 


This  universal  cordial  is  manufactured 
and  bottled 

IN  SCHIEDAM  (HOLLAND) 
with  special1    care  and  is  warranted 
free  from  every  injurious  property  and 

ingredient. 
It  is  highly  recommended  by  most  ol 
the  hotelkeepers  in  the  Commonwealth 

of  Australasia. 
Please  take  notice  of  the  signature  on 
the  labels,  and  beware  of  inferior 
imitations. 
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caprifier,  which  answer  the  same 
purpos  ,  and  ar  ■  easily  raised  on  the 
spot.  Thus  arose  the  practice  of 
caprifieation  which  is  essential  to  the 
production  of  the  best  keeping  or 
drying  figs. — Nature. 

 +  

Pollination  of  Apples. 

It  being  accepted  that  many  varie- 
ties of  applet  require  pollen  from 
flowi-rs  of  another  variety  in  order 
to  produce  fruit,  it  becomes  of  im- 
portance to  know  the  time  of  flower- 
in?  of  different  varieties,  since  the 
•  chances  of  successful  pollination  will 
be  greater  if  varieties  flowering  at 
thei  same  time  are  intermixed. 

An  article  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  gives 
th"  results  of  observations  taken  'at 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden  at  Wisley  (England)  as  to  the 
average  ordr  r  of  flowering  of  varieties 
of  apples  in  the  four  years  1908-10. 
The  earl 'est  date  of  full  bloom  of 
th<>  earliest  variety  (Red  Astrachan) 
at  Wislev  was  AtM  21st.,  and  the 
latest  date  of  full  bloom  of  the 
latest  Variety  (Royal  Jubilee  >  was 
3Tay  23rd,  and  the  period  of  full 
bloom  varied  from  18  to  35  days. 
The  dates  of  flowering  of  a  few  of  the 
varietd'tp  may  be  given  for  purposes  of 
comparison.  The  number  of  days  that 
elapsed  between  the  flowering    of  R'd 


K.  BECHTEL, 

SADDLER,    TRUSS  &  BANDAGE 
MAKER. 

59  0' Conn  ell  Street, 
NORTH  ADELAIDE... 

Patent     Attachable!     and  Detachable 
Buggy,  Spring  Cart.  Yankee,  and  Cab 
Saddles. 

Trusses,  Bandages,  .Kneecaps,  Leather 
Jackets,  Shoulder  Straps,  etc.,  Made 
to  Order,  and  m*nt  to  all  parts  of  the 
Commonwealth.      Fit  Guaranteed. 

LADY  IN  ATTENDANCE 


FURNITURE! 

Wny  pay  high  prices  T 

B'iv  from  those  who  maks  it  no4  sell 
from  workshop  to  public  direct. 

RENOVATIONS  A  SPECIALITY. 

Write,  call,  or  'phone— Central,  2403,  : 

Furniture  Manufacturers. 

Borthwick  Reid  &  Harper, 

GAWLER  PLACE. 
(Between  Flinders  and  Wakefield  Sts.) 


Astrachan  (the  earliest)  and  Early- 
Peach  was  42  days  ;  Duohess  of  Oldi  n- 
burgh,  5§  days  ;  Kesw  ck  Codfin,  5| 
days  :  Stirling  Castle,  6|  days  :  Ear- 
ly Rivers,  7}  days  :  Lord  Suffkld  and 
Ribston  Pippin.  8  days  ;,  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin  and  Lord  Grosvenor,  IOC  days. 
Duke  of  Devonshire.  Earlv  Victoria, 
and  Beauty  of  Bath,  10  ?  days  •  Wor- 
cester Pearmain  and  Lord  Derby,  llf 
days  :  Ecklinville  Seedling.  lLgdays  ; 
Lane's  Prince  Albert,  13.',  days  ; 
Pott's  Seedling.  14  £  days  ;  Bramley's 
'Seedling-.  14?-  days  ;  Cox's  Pomona, 
14|  days  :  Mr.  Gladstone.  15  days  : 
Thomas  Rivers,  T5i  days  :  SurDri'Se, 
16-3-  days  ;  Sandringham,  17  }  days  ; 
and  Royal  Jubilee.  18 J  days. 

The  result  at  Wisley  are  compared 
with  results  obtained  at  Sawbridge- 
worth.  Woburn,  Wye,  Herefordshire, 
at  stations  in  the  United  States, 
and  at  Burnlev  I  Vic.)  and  it  is 
evident  that  apples  retain  their  char- 
acteristic earlier  or  later  flowering 
prownsities  regardless  of  differences 
of  locality. 

 4  . 

Eradication  of  the  Black- 
berry. 

(Continued  from  February.) 

I  finished  rather  abruptly  in  my  ar- 
ticle in  the  February  number.  I 
tried  to  explain  the  method  of  shovel- 
ling off  the  blackberries,  but  I  quite 
forgot  and  omitted  to  speak  about 
patches  where  there  are  any  loose 
stones,  etc.  These  patches  are  diffi- 
cult to  deal  with,  and  salt  is  some- 
times used,  but  I  think  it  depends  a 
lot  on  the  position,  as  well  as  the 
time  of  year  salt  is  applied,  and  the 
best  way  if  salt  is  to  be  used  is  to 
experiment  with  it  at  different  times 
and  use  it  in  different  ways:  careful 
notes  should  be  made,  and  then  onr 
will  know  the  most  effective  way  and 
time  to  use  salt.  I  tried  this  on  a 
small  patch  that  were  growing  on  a 
small  patch  of  stones.  I  had  an  old 
packet  of  sheep-dip  lying  about,  and 
I  mixed  about  2  pounds  of  the  pow- 
der in  a  kerosine  bucket  of  water  and 
applied  it  with  a  small  spray  pump 
This  was  very  effective,  and  whether 
I  mixed  it  too  strong  or  not  I  don't 
know,  but  it  killed  the  patch  out  all 
right.  I  applied  the  solution  to  them 
just  in  their  growing  state  (not  cut 
ting  them  off  before)  in  December 
and  there  is  no  sign  of  them  shootinp 
yet.  Perhaps  it  would  not  act  so 
well  if  applied  now,  but  T  think  it  is 
worth  trying.  I  just  sprayed  the  solu- 
tion on  as  you  would  on  to  an  apple 
tree,  taking  care  to  give  the  lower 
parts  a  good  drenching.    The  particu- 


lar kind  of  spray  pump  was  the  "Suc- 
cess," but  there  are  several  other 
makes,  equally  as  light,  and  woulr! 
serve  the  purpose  as  well.  The  sheep- 
dip  was  Quibell's. 

ANTI-BLACKBERRY. 


I    Miss  EILY  MALYON 

Who 

Interprets 

One 

Of 

The  Principal  Roles 
In 

"  MILESTONES  " 

the  yreat  human  drama  produced 
this  year  a;  the  C rite,  ion  Th  atre, 
Sydney,  writes  her  opinion  thus 

CLEMENTS 
TONIC 

Criterion  Theatre, 

Sydney,  20/1/13. 

The  Proprietors 
CLEMENTS  TONIC  LTD. 

"  Your  Clements  Tonic  is 
truly  marvellous.  Nothing 
I  have  tried  has  had  such 
immediate  effect. 

"  It  was  first  recom- 
mended to  me  as  A  CURE 
FOR  INSOMNIA,  caused  by 
hard  study. 

"  Not  only  did  I  recover 
my  lost  sleep,  but  the  medi- 
cine acted  as  a  tonic  gener- 
ally. 

"  My  appetite  improved 
and  I  no  longer  felt  any 
fatiguefrom  the  new  climate. 

"  I  shall  certainly  take 
it  with  me  on  tour,  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  travel 
without  it. 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

Signed) 

EILY  MALYON." 

Professional  or  buS'nesa  people  will 
find  i.  lements  Tonic  a  blessing.  It  is 
a  powerful  Brain  and  Nerve  Stimu- 
lant, it  tones  the  stomach,  quickens 
the  action  of  the  liver,  regulates  the 
bowels,  and  purifies  the  blood  Its 
benefi  is  rapid  in  cases  of  Insomnia, 
Nerve-breakdown,  Sick  Headache' 
Physical  Weakness.  Poor  A  petite] 
or  Sluggish  Liver.  AM,  CH  I- M  I  sTS 
4  STOK  KS  SELL  IT  i .  V  K K  Y  W i 1 1 '  R E 
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"  Top "  Brand  Supers. 

We  have  received  from  the  Ade- 
laide Chemical  &  Fertilizer  Co., 
Ltd.,  a  copy  of  a  well  arranged 
booklet  issued  by  them,  in  -which 
the  theory  and  practice  of  manur- 
ing is  discussed,  with  more  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  numerous 
general  and  special  manures  which 
carry  the  well  known  "  Top  " 
brand. 

It  is  conceeded  throughout  the 
farming  community  of  the  Com- 
monwealth  that  South  Australia 
leads  the  way  in  profitable  farm 
practice.  This  enviable  position  i« 
very  largely,  if  not  wholly,  due 
to  the  early  recognition  of  the 
vital  importance  of  making  good 
the  general  deficiency  of  our  soils 
in  phosphoric  acid,  and  to  the 
commendable  energy  and  enter- 
prise with  which  merchants  and 
manufacturers  have,  during  the 
last  few  years,  responded  to  the 
demand  for  an  ever-increasing  sup- 
ply of  artificial  fertilizers,  in  which 
form  alone  is  manuring  at  all 
practicable  over  wide  areas  of  the 
State. 


It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that 
in  the  keen  competition  for  this 
important  section  of  rural  trade, 
the  Adelaide  Chemical  &  Fertilizer 
Co.,  Ltd.,  which  is  entirely  a 
South  Australian  concern,  at  an 
early  stage  took  and  have  since 
maintained  a  position  which  is  ef- 
fectively indicated  by  their  well- 
known  trade  mark.  It  is  interest- 
ing and  instructive  in  this  con- 
nection, and  as  an  illustration 
of  the  South  Australian  far- 
mers' appreciation  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  to  remem- 
ber, that  of  the  2,700,000  acres, 
which  is  the  estimated  area  under 
crop  in  South  Australia,  2,200,000 
acres,  approximated  80  per  cent., 
receive  more  or  less  adequate 
dressings  of  manure  of  some  sort. 
Of  the  immense  quantity  thus 
employed,  over  80,000  tons  is  in 
the  form  of  one  or  other  of  the 
various  artificial  fertilizers.  Eighty 
per  cent,  of  manured  land  is  with- 
out doubt  a  satisfactory  propor- 
tion, but  aside  from  this  fact  ex- 
perts on  the  subject  agree  that 
heavier  dressings  than  commonly 
applied  could  be  profitably  em- 
ployed.    There  still   remains  over 


half  a  million  acres  tinder  crop  ; 
the  owners  or  occupiers  of  which 
are  neglecting  what  in  many  cases 
would  undoubtedly  prove  to  be  a 
most  important  item  in  profitably 
working  their  holdings. 

It  is  to  such  owners  or  occupiers 
that  the  booklet  we  have  just  been 
reading  (a  copy  of  which  will  be 
sent  on  request)  is,  we  believe, 
principally  addressed  ;  and  cer- 
tainly it  is  they  who  may  be  most 
largely  benefited  by  the  lessons  it 
teachers.  To  us  there  appears  to 
l>e  only  two  excuses  for  the  man 
who  fails  to  do  justice  to  himself . 
and  his  land  and  indirectly  to  his 
country.  These  are  either  lack  of 
funds  or  lack  of  brains.  To  the 
former  we  need  only  say  that  the 
Adelaide  Chemical  &  Fertilizer  Co., 
I/td.,  offer  liberal  terms,  and  to 
the  latter  that  those  of  others  are 
at  his  disposal  in  the  pamphlet 
now  before  us. 


"  Why  have  you  cut  that  lady  who 
has  just  passed  ?  Yesterday  you  were 
most  cord  al  towards  her."  "  That  is 
my  dwissmaker,  and  I  paid  her  Mil 
this  morning. 


A  BOON  TO  ORCHARDISTS  ! 


NO  MORE  BROKEN  BRANCHES— BARKED  TREES. 


Trace  Chains  and  Spreaders  done  awa 
with. 


You  cannot  afford  to  be  without  it. 


Price — Single  Set,  £2  17s.  6d. 

Comprising  Steel  Breechen  Drawbar, 
Traces  and  Spider. 

Draw  Chains,  2s.  6d.  extra. 


HOLOEN  &  FROST, 

Saddlers  &  Harness  Makers, 
GRENFELL  STREET,  ADELAIDE. 
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HOW  to  Plant  CitrUS  TrCCS.     —Should  Citrus    frees  be  cut  Back  ?^ 


Citrus  trees  must  not  be  planted 
too  deeply,  but  do  not  go  to  the 
other  extreme.  Dig  the  hole  not 
ess  than  three  feet  across  and  as 
much  more  as  you  like,  also  as 
leep  as  you  like,  up  to  three  feet. 
Fill  in  the  bottom  with  material 
irom  the  garden  rubish  heap, 
yhich  has  well  rotted,  and  road 
sweepings.  Do  not  use  the  latter 
I  there  is  any  tar  present.  This, 
»ith  the  soil  taken  out,  will  make 
&  mound,  and  on  this  mound  the 
:ree  is  planted  so  that  when  the 
soil  has  thoroughly  settled,  the 
big  roots,  where  they  spring  from, 
the  stems  will  be  just  above  the 
general  surface  of  the  ground. 

It  is  usual  for  the  trees  to  be 
taken  up  with  a  ball  of  earth 
ind  be  bound  up  in  a  piece  of 
egging)  with  or  without  some 
jreen  stuff  or  straw.  It  is  also 
lsual  for  the  planter  to  set  the 
:ree  just  as  it  comes  to  him,  tak- 
ing pains  not  to  disturb  the  ball 
earth.  Now,  if  the  ball  of 
:arth  is  a  natural  one  and  has 
lot  been  compacted  into  a  clod, 
:his  is  all  right  •  but  quite  fre- 
quently the  man,  in  taking  up  the 
tree,  is  unable  to  take  it  with  a 
latural  ball  of  earth.  The  soil, 
f  in  a  free  condition,  falls  away, 
;hen  he  lifts  it  as  well  as  he  can 
tfhile  working  hard,  puts  it  ott  the 
>ieee  of  bagging  with  a  shovel  full 
)f  soil,  and  soon  has  it  in  a  ball, 
Rrhich  will  cake  like  a  brick.  Even 
f  it  be  a  natural  ball,  the  wrap- 
inng  up  and  handling  will  consoli- 
late  the  soil.  Then  it  is  quite 
likely  fine  roots  have  been  preserved 
jy  the  careful  nurserymen  and 
jedded  in  the  soil  in  a  wrong  po- 
sition in  the  belief  that  the  planter 
cvill  put  them  right. 

For  all  these  reasons  I  believe 
the  better  plan  is  to  have  the 
place  where  the  tree  is  to  be 
jlanted  well  prepared  with  plenty 
jf  fine  moist  crumbly  soil  ready, 
ind  then  to  break  up  the  ball  of 
sarth  and  set  the  tree  as  you 
would  repot  a  plant,  watering  it 
in  to  settle  the  soil  nicelv  against 
:he  small  rootlets. 


191  GRENFELL  STREET 
(opp.  New  Market). 
Trolly,  Dray,  and  Buggy  Builder, 

Wheelwright  and  General  3mHB». 
Tyring  done  daily.        Horeeg  Shod 

A  TRIAL  SOLICITED. 


This  is  a  question  about  which 
there  is  considerable  difference  of 
opinion.  Much  depends  on  circum- 
stances, such  as — 

r.    Time  when  the  tree  is  moved. 

2.  Nature  of  the  soil. 

3.  Conditions  under  which  the 
tree  is  planted. 

4.  Length  of  time  it  is  out  of 
the  ground. 

5.  Quantity  of  root  left  on  the 
tree,  and  so  on. 

I  have  at  different  times  ob- 
tained the  opinions  of  many  ex- 
perienced men,  and  I  have  con- 
ducted experiments  in  order  to 
test  the  relative  growths  of  trees 
not  touched  and  those  cut  back 
in  various  ways.  The  result  of 
my  enquiries  and  experiments  is 
to  advise  moderate  trimming  or 
pruning  of  the  tops  of  trees  at 
the  time  of  removal. 

Should  the  trees  have  to  be 
taken  a  long  distance  I  would  cut 
hard  back.  Should  the  roots  be 
greatly  reduced  I  would  reduce  the 
tops  in  rather  greater  proportion; 
in  fact,  it  may  be  taken  as  a 
guiding  rule  that  the  branches  of 
a  transplanted  tree  should  be  cut 
back  to  correspond  with  the  mu- 
tilation of  the  root  system,  be- 
cause there  is  always  an  exact  re- 
lation between  the  two. 

—  To  Move  an  Old  Tsee.  — 

Prepare  the  place  for  the  tree 
first  by  making  a  hole  6ft.  across, 
or  by  double-digging  that  area. 

Next  prune  the  tree,  covering  all 
wounds  with  grafting  wax  or 
paint.  Then  remove  the  top  soil 
from  the  area  formerly  covered 
by  the  branches  of  the  tree.  Do 
this  with  a  fork  and  avoid  'dam- 
aging the  fine  roots.  Put  the 
fine  roots  aside  and  dig  a  trench 
round  the  tree,  cutting  the  larger 
roots.  Water  the  roots  to  keep 
them  moist  and  carry  to  the  new 
place,  planting  as  described  for 
a  young  tree  and  pressing  and 
watering  the  soil  round  the  roots 
as  they  are  put  in  place. 

—  Some  Advice.  — 

1.  Do  not  plant  citrus  trees  for 
profit  unless  you  are  fairly  sure 
that  the  conditions  are  favorable. 
Experimental  work  may  be  desir- 
able. 

2.  If  the  prevailing  winds  are 
such  as  to  render  growth  of  the 
trees  difficult,  don't  plant  for 
profit. 


3.  If  the  soil  and  climate  arc 
not  proved  to  be  thoroughly  fa- 
vorable, don't  plant  for  profit.  Ex- 
perimental planting  may  be  de- 
sirable. 

4.  If  you  cannot  water  the 
trees  cheaply  and  you  have  not 
proved  absolutely  that  tbev  will 
thrive  without  water,  don't  plant 
for  profit.  Experimental  work 
may  again  be  desirable. 

5.  If  you  are  determined  to 
grow  citrus  trees,  select  soil,  situ, 
ation,  and  conditions  which  have 
been  proved  to  be  suitable,  or  the 
chances  are  you  will  never  grow 
them  at  a  profit. 

6.  Over  a  wide  area  of  Austra- 
lia citrus  trees .  will  grow  suffici- 
ently well  with  care,  water,  and 
shelter  to  encourage  the  amateur 
planting  a  home  garden  to  in- 
clude one  or  more  oranges  and 
lemons.  Although  they  may  need 
special  preparation  of  the  soil, 
special  situations,  and  artificial 
shelter  from  hot  or  cold  winds  or 
frost,  they  may  give  great  plea- 
sure in  growing,  are  beautiful 
trees,  and  may  produce  satisfac- 
tory crops  of  fruit. 

7  and  lastly.  If  you  want  to 
grow  citrus  trees  for  fun  it  does 
not  matter  whether  you  have  only 
flower  pots,  old  barrels,  or  a 
housetop,  you  may  obtain  some 
fruit  and  some  amusement. 


Dobbie  Two-Hose 


ORCHARD  SPRAYER, 


Cost  £8  10/. 


A  Bargain  at  £5. 


Done  only  one  day's  work.  . 


Apply— 

MACHINERY  DEPT., 
S.A.  FARMERS'  CO-OP.  UNION, 

FRANKLIN  STREET. 


AiCdUCiO  !  something  about 
your  methods  of  breading,  rearing 
and  managing  Live  Stock  T  Let 
ue  have  it  if  it  will  only  All  the 
back  of  a  Post  card. 
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Contact  Insecticides. 


In  spraying  the  term  "  contact 
insectide  "  is  used  as  referring  to 
those  substances  which  kill  through 
coming  in  contact  with  the  outer 
surface  of  the  insect  body  in  con- 
tradistinction to  those  which  must 
be  eaten  to  be  effective.  little 
work  has  been  done  to  determine 
exactly  how  such  substances  kill, 
but  the  belief  commonly  held  is 
that  they  act  by  plugging  up  the 
breathing  pores,  thus  causing  death 
bv  suffocation.  This  was  the 
first  point  tested  in  the  experi- 
ments reported  on  in  a  "Bulletin" 
published  by  the  Michigan  Agricul- 
tural College.  In  discussing  it 
the  authors  report  that  it  was 
found  ■extremely  difficult  to  kill 
many  insects  in  a  reasonable  time 
merely  by  depriving  them  of  air, 
and  it  is  concluded  that  the  cer- 
tain and  fairlv  rapid  death  caused 
bv  such  materials  as  kerosene  and 
gasolene  cannot  be  due  to  the 
stoppage  of  the  tracheae  alone.  It 
was  also, found  that  air  saturated 
with  the  vapour  of  various  insecti- 
cides was  nearly  as  effective  as  the 
liq,uids  themselves.  Further,  tests 
showed  that  in  the  use  of  many 
insecticides,  such  as  kerosene,  gaso-* 
lene,  creoiin  and  pyrethrum,  va- 
pour penetrated  the  tissues  and 
caused  death  long  before  the  liquid 
or  powder  itself  had  time  to  pene- 
trate the  chitin,  or  to  cause  suffo- 
cation by  the  plugging  of  the 
tracheae.  The  evidence  gathered 
seemed  to  show  that  the  vapours 
after  absorption  in  the  insect 
body  become  mainly  effective 
through  some  tendency  their  pre- 
sence exerts  to  prevent 1  absorption 
of  oxygen  by  the  tissues. 

In  the  same  bulletin  the  authors 
in  referring  to  lime-sulphur  wash, 
report  that  its  action    was  found 
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to  be  peculiar.  Unlike  the  other 
contact  insecticides  reported  on, 
no  proof  could  be  obtained  that 
lime-sulphur  wash  had  penetrated 
into  the  tissues  of  insects.  It  ap- 
peared to  have  very  little  effect  on 
large  insects  having  heavy  ehitin- 
ous  coverings.  Various  theories 
were  tested,  but  it  was  family 
concluded  that  its  action  on  scale 
insects  was  due  partly  to  the 
fact  that  it  takes  up  oxygen  in 
comparatively  large  quantities, 
thus  indirectly  suffocating  the  in- 
sect which  it  covers,  and  partly 
to  its  effect  on  the  wax  at  the 
margin  of  the  scale.  It  was  found 
that  this  was  affected  bv  the 
wash,  with  the  result  that  the  in- 
sects were  absolutely  sealed  in 
under  the  scale  covering. 

 ♦  

Cultivation  and  Manuring 
of  Orchards. 

By  J.  C.  Brunnich. 
(Continued  from  page  452). 

Drainage. — It  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  the  soil  of  all  or- 
chard possesses  perfect  drainage  ; 
and,  for  this  reason,  soils  with  a 
heavy  clayey  subsoil  are  rarely 
suitable  for  fruit  culture.  Loose 
well-drained  soils  absorb  and  re- 
tain moisture  much  better  than 
undrained  soils.  Drained  soils  are 
always  warmer,  are  easier  to  cul- 
ticate,  and  allow  an  early  cultiva- 
tion even  after  heavy  rains.  Badly 
drained  soils  are  generally  sour, 
cold,  and  badly  aerated.  The  aera- 
tion or  the  entering  of  air  into  a 
soil  is  of  greatest  importance,  as 
it  promotes  bacterial  activity,  and 
liberation  of  plant  foods.  Drainage 
induces  the  development  of  a  good 
root  system,  the  roots  are  sent 
deeper  into  the  ground,  and  trees 
are,  therefore,  better  enabled  to 
stand  droughty  conditions. 

Tillage.— The  objects  of  tillage, 
which  may  be  subdivided  into 
ploughing  and  cultivating,  are 
pretty  well  the  same  as  those  of 
drainage,  and  are  briefly  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

The  soil  is  loosened,  the  roots 
are  allowed  therefore  to  develop 
readily  in  all  directions,  plant 
foods  1  are  liberated  and  made 
available  ;  rain  is  readily  absorb- 
ed, evaporation  checked,  moisture 
therefore  conserved  for  future  use 
and  maintained  near  the  roots  ; 
admits  air  into  the  soil,  which  is 
beneficial  to  the  roots,  and  more 
particularly  to  the  bacterial  flora 


of  the  soil;  promotes  nitrification, 
an  important  process,  due  to 
activity  of  bacteria,  by  which  ni- 
trogenous organic  matters  are 
changed,  first  into  ammonia  com- 
pounds, and,  finallv,  into  nitrates, 
and  are  thus  made  available  to 
the  plant  roots  ;  breaks  up  any 
hard-pan,  an  impervious  layer  fre- 
quently formed  between  soil  an"d 
subsoil,  and  thus  allowing  roots 
to  go  down  to  subsoil  for  plant 
foods  and  moisture. 

Ploughing-must  be  done  thorough- 
ly ;  do  not  be  afraid  to  cut  a  few 
roots,  as  these  surface  roots  cut 
are  of  little  use  during  dry 
weather. 

Plough  in  the  late  autumn  and 
winter  to  a  depth  of  4  to  6  inches, 
keeping  to  the  greater  depth  out- 
side the  spread  of  the  branches. 

Cultivating  carried  out  dur- 
ing spring  and  summer,  must  be 
done  in  a  thorough  manner,  and 
more  particularly,  weeding  and 
cultivating  should  not  be  attemp- 
ted in  one  operation. 

Thorough  cultivation  keeps  the 
top  soil  in  a  state  of  fine  mulch, 
which  greatly  prevents  evaporation 
by  breaking  the  continuity  of  the 
capillaries  which  bring  up  the 
moisture  from  below. 

The  old-fashioned  idea  which 
exists  in  some  localities  of  allow- 
ing grass  to  grow  under  the  trees, 
or  keeping  the  orchard  under  sod, 
cannot  be  recommended,  more 
•particularly,  as  most  of  our  or- 
chards are  grown  on  rather  poor 
classes  of  soil.  Should  it  be  de- 
sired to  grow  cover  crops,  suitable 
green  manure  crops  should  be 
selected,  which  will  require  onlv  a 
short  time  for  their  growth,  are 
then  ploughed  under,  or  used  as  a 
mulch  around  the  trees. 

Green  manuring,  greatly  im- 
proves the  texture  of  the  soil,  and 
increases  the  amounts  of  available 
plant  foods,  and  should  be  particu- 
larly practised  from  the  very 
start  of  an  orchard.  As  a  rule 
leguminous  crops  are  to  be 
chosen,  and  ploughed  under  as 
soon  as  they  come  into  seed. 
There  can  be  do  doubt  that  al- 
though the  green  crop  shades  the 
ground,  and  keeps  it  cool  and 
moist,  a  large  amount  of  moisture 
is  required  for  the  growth  of  the 
crop  and  a  lot  is  lost  by  trans- 
piration through  the  leaves.  In 
dry  seasons,  therefore,  the  green 
manure  crop  may  ,  rob  the  trees  of 
some  of  the  necessary  moisture. 

Mulching  keeps  trees  healthy  and 
vigorous,  by  shading  the  soil,  and; 
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keeping:  roots  cool,  retaining  mois- 
ture, keeping  down  the  weeds,  and 
increasing  the  amount  of  organic 
matter  (humus)  in  the  soil.  On 
light-coloured  sandy  soils  mulch- 
ing prevents  the  scalding  of  trunk 
and  lower  branches  by  the  reflected 
heat  of  the  sun.  Heavy  soils  are 
made  much  looser  and  easier  to 
work  by  mulching. 

Suitable  materials  are  bush 
rakings,  compost  of  all  kind, 
stable  manure,  rotten  straw,  corn- 
stalks, weeds,  and  green  manure 
crops. 

The  only  drawback  of  mulching 
is  the  possibility  that  it  may 
harbour  some  of  the  many  insect 
pests. 

Manuring.  In  my  article  on 
"  Complete  Fertilisers  for  Farm 
and  Orchard  "  which  appeared  in 
the  Agricultural  Journal,  I  gave 
mixtures  of  artificial  fertilisers 
necessary  for  each  variety  of  fruit 
trees  under  normal  conditions.  I 
have  now  to  go  a  step  further 
and  consider  some  of  the  abnormal 
conditions  and  find  fertilisers  for 
such.  Before  doing  so  we  must 
recapitulate    brieflv    the  functions 


of  the  various  important  plant 
foods. 

Nitrogen  more  particularly  pro- 
motes and  stimulates  plant  growth 

Phosphoric  acid  promotes  fruc- 
tification and  hastens  maturity. 

Potash  promotes  a  vigorous 
growth  of  tissue,  strong  and 
healthy  wood,  aids  in  the  produc- 
tion of  starch  and  sugar  necessary 
for  fructification,  and  gives  the 
trees  more  resistance  against  frost 
and  disease. 

Lime  helps  potash  in  the  forma- 
tion of  wood,  and  production  of 
sugars,  and  is  more  particularly 
required  for  the  formation  of  the 
stones  and  kernels.  Much  larger 
amounts  of  lime  than  of  all  the 
other  plant  foods  are  required,  and 
especially  cherrv  trees  require 
very  large  quantities. 

When  manuring  an  orchard  we 
have  to  keep  the  following  three 
principal  cases  in  view  : — 

1.  The  fruit  trees  are  in  normal 
condition  with  regard  to  growth 
and  formation  of  fruit,  and 
manure  is  to  be  applied  to  main- 
tain this  condition. 

2.  The  trees 'are  not  prospering 
with  regard  to  growth  and  pro- 
duction of  fruit,  and  manures  are 
required  to  produce  a  normal  con- 
dition by  increased  growth. 

3.  The  trees  are  making  an  ex- 
ceptional vigorous  growth  but  pro- 
duce little  or  no  fruit,  and  manures 
are  to  be  applied  to  aid  in  fruc- 
tification. 

The  smallest  amounts  of  artifi- 
cial fertiliser  required  for  apple, 
pear,  and  peach  trees,  for  trees  of 
various  size  (small  to  medium) 
would  be  for — 

1st  case  :  ^  lb.  to  2  lb.  superphos- 
phate. 

%  lb.  to  y2  lb.  nitrolirrj  or 
sulpate  of  ammonia  ; 

%  to  %  lb.  of  sulphate 

of  potash. 

2nd  case  :  %  lb.   to   i%   tt>.  super- 
phosphate, 

%  lb  to  1  lb.  nitrolim 
or  sulphate  of  ammonia 
%  lb.  to  %  lb.  sulphate 
of  potash. 

3rd  case  :  %  lb.  to  2  lb.  superphos- 
phate, 

No  nitrogen, 

%  lb.  to  1   lb.  sulphate 

of  potash. 

It  is  generally  better  to  use  in- 
stead of  superphosphate  by  itself 
a  mixture  of  superphosphate  and 
bonemeal,  at    the  same  time  in* 


creasing  the  amount.  None  of  the 
above  quantities  quite  come  up  to 
the  formula  given  in  the  above 
mentioned  pamphlet  as  a  complete 
fertiliser  for  apples,  but,  as  al- 
ready stated,  the  quantities  given 
are  minimum  amounts,  and  can 
profitablv  be  increased.  They  are 
given  to  illustrate  how  to  modify 
the  application  of  artificial  ferti- 
lisers to  meet  the  requirement  of 
different  cases,  and  all  other 
manuring  formulae  can  be  changed 
in  proportion,  bearing  in  mind 
that  for  the  2nd  case  the  amount 
of  nitrogen  is  increased  to  promote 
activity  of  growth,  whereas  in  the 
3rd  case  the  nitrogenous  manure  is 
left  out  to  check  the  growth. 

Of  natural  fertilisers  well-rotted 
stable  manure  and  compost  are  of 
particular  value  to  fruit  trees,  as 
they  not  only  supply  the  neces- 
sary plant  foods  in  proper  propor- 
tion, but  also  improve  the  physi- 
cal condition  of  the  soil  and  great- 
ly aid  the  bacterial  activity.  To 
old  orchards  apply  after' the  winter 
ploughing  from  10  to  15  loads  of 
farmyard  manure,  and  in  early 
spring  the  dressing  of  artificial 
fertilisers,  for  instance  a  mixture 
of  1%  cwt.  bonemeal,  1%  cwt. 
superphosphate,  1%  cwt.  sulphate 
of  potash,  and  11%  cwt.  of  nitrolim 
or  sulphate  of  ammonia  per  acre. 

Lime  is,  as  already  stated,  an 
indispensable  plant  food  of  fruit 
trees,  and  unfortunately,  many  of 
our  fruit  soils  are  very  deficient  , in 
lime.  The  lime  may  be  applied 
either  in  form  of  quick  or  airn 
slaked  lime  or  in  form  of  carbon- 
ate of  lime,  limestone  screenings, 
shell  sand  ;  the  former  is  to  be 
used  in  quantities  from  10  cwt.  to 
I  ton  per  acre  for  heavy  clayey 
soils,  and  the  latter  in  quantities 
from  1  to  2  tons  per  acre  for 
light  soils.  Every  third  year  half 
of  the  above  amounts  should  be 
again  applied.  . 
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How  to  Destroy  Sparrows. 


From  Bulletin  3x3  U.S.A.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 


—  Introduction.  — 

In  its  economic  relations  the  English 
sparrow  among  birds  is  comparable 
to  the  rat  among  m  annals.  Tt  is 
cunning,  destructive,  and  filthy.  Tts 
natural  diet  consists  of  seeds,  but  it 
eats  a  great  variety  of  other  foods. 
While  much  of  its  annual  fare  consists 
of  waste  material  from  thet  streets,  in 
autumn  and  winter  it  consumes 
quantities  of  weed  'seed,  and  in 
summer  numerous  insects.  The  des- 
truction of  weed  seed  is  undeniably  im 
the  sparrow's  favor.  Its  record  as  to 
insects  is  not  so  clear.  There  is 
substantial  evidence  that  it  eats  cer- 
tain harmful  insects  quite  freely  when 
these  arc  abundant,  but  that  it 
habitually  seeks  insects,  or  that  it 
prefers  them  to  seeds  or  other  veget- 
able food,  is  not  borne  out  by  the 
evidence.  Out  of  ?>22  English  snatrow 
stomachs  examined  by  the  Biological 
Survey,  47  contained  noxious  in 
sects,  50  contained    beneficial  insects, 
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and  31  continued  insects  of  little  or 
no  economic  importance.  This  report 
shows  conclusively  that,  aside  from 
the  destruction  of  weed  seed,  there  is 
very  little  to  be  said  in  the)  .sparrow's 
favor. 

On  the  other  hand,  much  can  be 
said  against  the  bird.  Tt  destroys 
small  fruits,  as  cherries,  grapes,  pears, 
and  peaches.  It  also  destroys  buds 
and  flowers  of  cultivated  trees,  shrubs, 
and  vines.  In  the  garden  it  eats 
seeds  as  they  ripen,  and  nips  off 
tender  young  vegetables  as  they  ap- 
pear above  the  ground,  peas  and 
lettuce  being  especially  subject  to 
attack.  Tt  damages  wheat  and  other 
grains  when  newly  sowed,  ripening, 
and  in  shocks.  Tt  reduces  the  num- 
liers  of  some  of  our  most  useful 
native  species  such  as  bluebirds, 
house  wrens.  purple  martins,  tree 
swallows,  cliff  swallows,  and  barn 
swallows,  by  destroying  the  eggs  and 
young  and  by  usurping  the  nesting 
places.  T(  attacks  other  familiar 
native  native  birds,  as  the  robin, 
wren,  red-eyed  vireo,  catbird,  and 
mocking  bird  causing  them  to  desert 
narks  and  shady  streets  of  towns. 
Unlike  our  native  birds  whose  places 
it  usurps,  it  has  no  song,  but  is 
noisy  and  vituperative.  Tt  defiles 
buildings  and  ornamental  trees, 
shrubs,  and  vinos  with  its  excrement 
and  with  its  bulky  nests. 

The  evidence  against  the  English 
sparrow  is  overwhelming,  and  the 
present  unfriendly  attitude  of  the 
public  toward  it  is  reflected  in  our 
State  laws.  Nowhere  is  it  included 
among  the  birds  that  are  protected, 
In  response  to  frequent  inquiries  for 
means  of  abating  the  sparrow  nuisance 
received  by  the  Biological  Survey,  a 
few  approved  methods  apolicable  to 
different  conditions  are  here  described. 

Sparrows  frequently  give  annovanc 
by  roosting  in  ornamental  vines  and 
in  er  "vices  about  buildings.  Tf  driven 
out  late  at  night,  several  nights  in 
succession,  they  will  usually  desert  the 
roost.  A  jet  of  water  from  a  garden 
hose  is  apotent  dist"rber.  particularly' 
on  frosty  nights.  Where  water  is  not 
available,  small  Roman  candles  may 
be  employed. 

Though  sparrows^  may  be  driven 
from  a  given  neighborhood,  the  relief 
thus  obtained  is  only  temporary,  and 
has  the  further  objection  that  the 
nuisance  is  simply  transferred  else- 
where. More  drastic  action  is  there- 
fore preferable. 

—  Prevention  of  Increase.  — 

The  most  effective  method  of  pre- 
venting the  increase  of  sparrows  in  a 
locality  is  to  destroy  their  nests  at 
intervals  of  ten  'or  twelve  davs 
throughout  the  breeding  season.  Oc- 
casionally they  build  larpe  covered 
nests  in  trees,  but  as  a  rule  thev 
build  onen  nests  in  bird  houses, 
electrie-lififht  hoods,  corn'ees.  water- 
snouts,  and  similar  places.  Whi'e  it 
is  often  difficult  to  reach  nests  with 
the  hand,  they  can  usually   be  torn 


down  by  means  of  a  long  pole  hav- 
ing an  iron  hook  at  the  tip.  By  a 
concerted  and  continued  movement  to 
d  Btrov  every  nest  after  the  eggR  are 
laid,  English  sparrows  in  any  locality 
may  be  gradually  reduced  without  re- 
sorting to  shot  or  poison. 

—  Methods  of  Destruction.  — 

—  At  nests.  — 

The  sparrow's  habit  of  nesting  in 
cavities  can  be  turned  to  adcount 
against  It.  By  providing  one-room 
bird  houses,  or  even  packing  boxes  or 
tin  cans,  nnd  putting  them  in  trees  or 
on  poles  or  buildings  at  a  height  of 
about  10  feet,  the  birds  may  be 
captured  after  dark  with  the  aid  of  a 
long-handled  net.  ThJsi  net  should 
have  a  deep  bag  and  a  small  hoop 
made  to  fit  the  front  of  the  boxes 
closely.  After  the  net  has  been  quiet- 
ly placed  over  the  entrance,  a  few  raps 
on  the  box  will  send  the  tenant  into 
it.  Dilapidated  buildings  may  some- 
times be  fitted  up  lor  catching  spar- 
rows in  this  way,  as  well  as  for 
destroying  their  nests  and  eggs.  An 
ordinnry  wooden  box  may  be  nailed 
to  the  inside  of  the  building  over  a 
hole  made  to  admit  the  sparrows. 
The  box  should  be  arranged  so  that 
the  top  or  upper  part  of  the  back  can 
be  lifted  to  gain  access  to  the  inside. 

(Tts  floor  should  be  about  fi  inches 
square  and  its  height  at  the  eaves 
about  R  inches.  The  roof  should  be 
hinged  at  the^  top  for  removing  the 
ego-s  or  young.  Such  boxes  may  be 
built  of  rough  boards  at  slight  cost. 
Bv  distributing  a  number  of  them 
about  orchards,  shade  trees,  and  out- 
buildings, and  catching  the  soarrows 
that  occupy  them  or  by  destroying 
eggs,  the  work  of  extermination  may 
by  carried  on  at  a  season  when  other 
methods  are  least  effective. 

—  Baiting.  — 

Preliminary  to  the  following  des- 
tructive measures  sparrows  should 
be  baited  until  thev  are  attached  to 
the  spot  selected  for  Their  execution. 
Seeds,  erain,  or  waste  from  the  table, 
if  supnlicd  regularly,  will  soon  estab- 
lish a  feeding  plaor\  Tf  a  general 
campaign  is  to  be  undertaken,  enough 
such  feeding  places  should  be  main- 
tained to  attract  to  them  practically 
all  the  Enp-lish  sparrows  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. This  can  easily  be/  done  in 
winter  when  food  is  scarce.  Aft°r  thus 
baiting  the  soarrows  they  may  be 
trapped,  ^hot.  or  poisoned 

—  Trapping.  — 

Traps  alone  are  inadequate  to  ex- 
terminate sparrows,  but  a  reduction 
of  numbers  can  be  effected  by  using 
a  shallow  box  not  less  ■than  4  feet 
square,  open  On  one  si3e  and  covered 
with  woven  wire  on  the  other.  One 
side  of  this  trap  rests  on  the)  ground, 
while  the  onposite  side  is  supported  by 
a  stick  1R  inches  long.  Near  the 
upper  end  of  this  stick  is  attached  a 
long  cord,  and  between  the  top  of  it 
and  the  edge  of  the  trap  is  placed  a 
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chip.  By  setting  the  trap  over  bait 
and  pulling  the  cord  from,  a  sheltered 
point  of  observation  when  a  flock  of 
sparrows  is  beneath'  it,  numbers  of 
thetn  may  be  caught.  Instead  of  the 
box  described  above,  by  which  the 
birds  are  taken  alive,  an  old  door  or 
similaf  device  may  be  employed  as  a 
deadfall.  In  either  case  the  trap 
should  be  kept  set  and  baited  until 
the  sparrows  are  not  afraid  to  go 
under  it. 

—  Shooting.  — 

Sparrows  are  accustomed  to  f.ed  in 
close  flocks,  and  when  thus  assembled 
a  large  number  can  be  killed  by  a 
charge  of  No.  10  shot.  The  best  way 
is  to  scatter  grain  over  long,  narrow 
areas  and  shoot  the  sparrows  at  these 
baiting  places.  Where  sparrows'  infest 
poultry  yards,  the  bait  may  be  placed 
on  a  horizontal  board,  supported  at 
such  an  elevation  that  the  birds  can 
be  shot  without  danger  to  the  poultry. 

— Utilization  of  Sparrows  for  Food. — 

Since  English  sparrows  are  a  pest 
and  a  reduction  of  their  numbers  is 
important  on  economic  grounds,  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  the 
birds,  when  trapped  or  shot,  should 
not  be  utilized  for  food  in  his 
country,  as  they  have  been  in  the 
Old  World  for  centuries.  Their  ilesh 
is  palatable  and  nutritious,  and  in 
city  restaurants  they  are  often  served 
under  th~  name  of  reed  birds. 

—  Poisoning.  — 
Where  the  use  of  poison  is  not  pro- 
hibited by  law,  it  may  be  effectively 
used  to  reduce  the  number  of  sparrows. 
Of  the  different  poisons  tested,  the 
most  satisfactory  is  strychnia  sul- 
phate. It  is  easily  prepared  and  acts 
quickly.  Wheat  has  proved  to  be  a 
good  bait,  as  well  as  an  excellent 
vehicle  for  administering  the  poison. 
The  grain  should  be  regularly  supplied 
at  the  baiting  stations  until  the  birds 
have  become  accustomed  to  resort  to 
the  place.  A  good  time  to  put  it 
out  is  early  morning,  as  the  birds 
are  sure  to  be  hungry  for  breakfast. 
The  capacity  of  the  sparrow's  crop 
and  stomach  is  about  3D  kernels  of 
wheat,  varying  more  or  less  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  kernels.  'In 
deciding  the  amount  of  poisoned  wheat 
to  put  out  at  one  time,  it  is  well 
to  estimate  the  number  of  sparrows 
frequenting  a  feeding  place  and  to 
allow  about  20  "kernels  for  each 
sparrow.  •  Although  2  kernela  of  wheat 
coated  with  the  solution  described  be- 
low have  been  known  to  kill  a 
sparrows,  6  to  7  kernels  are  required 
to  insure  fatal  results.  Only  as  much 
poison  should  be  put  out  as  is  likely 
to  be  eaten  in  one  day,  as  exposure 
to  moisture  reduces  its  virulence. 
Furthermore,  sparrows  that  take  less 
than  a  fatal  quantity,  or  that  become 
frightened  by  the  death  of  comrades, 
will  forsake  a  feeding  place  if  kept 
there  constantly.  It  is  better,  there- 
fore, to  supply  unpoisoned  wheat  after 
each  poisoning  until  the  birds  hav« 
recovered  confidence.  An  important 
advantage  in  having    several  feeding 


grounds  is  that  they  may  be  used  in 
potation,  the  sparrows  forgetting,  their 
fear  of  one  while  the  others  in  turn 
are  receiving  poison. 

A  poison  mixture  that  has  proved 
very  ehective  is  prepared  as  follows  : 
Put  one-eighth  ounce  of  strychnia 
sulphate  into  three-fourths  of  a  gill 
of  hot  water  and  boil  until  dissolved. 
Moisten  ll  teaspoonfuls  of  starch  with 
a  few  drops  of  cold  water,  add  it  to 
the  poison  solution,  and  heat  till  the 
starch  thickens.  Four  the  hot  poison- 
ed stareh  solution  over  1  quart  of 
wheat  and  stir  until  every  kernel  is 
coated.  Small-kerneled  wheat  sold  as 
poultry  food,  if  reasonably  clean,  is 
preferable  to  first  quality  grain,  being 
cheaper  and  more  easily  eaten  by  the 
sparrows.  A  2-quart  glass  fruit  jar 
is  a  good  vessel  to  mix  in,  as  it  is 
easily  shaken  and  allows  the  condi- 
tion of  the;  contents  to  be  seen.  If 
the  coated  wheat  be  spread  thinly  on 
a  hard,  Hat  surface,  it  will  be  dry 
enough  for  use  in  a  short  time.  It 
should  be  dried-  thoroughly  if  it  is  to 
l>e  put  into  jars  and  kept  for  future 
use.  Dishes  employed  in  preparing 
poison  "may  be  safely  cleansed  by 
washing. 

The  poison  should  be  well  scattered, 
so  that  many  birds  may  be  able  to 
partake  at  the  same  time,  since  after 
a  few  are  affected  their  actions  ex'ite 
the  suspicion  of  their  comrades.  Usual- 
ly a  few  sparrows  get  only  enough 
strychnine  to  paralyse  them  for  a 
few  hours,  after  which  they  jicover. 
It  is  important,  therefore,  to  visit 
the  feeding  places  two  or  three  hours 
after  distributing  poison  to  prevent 
mtch  birds  from  escaping.  It  is  well 
also  to  remove  dead  birds  promptly 
to  avoid  exciting  the  suspicions  of 
those  that  are  unaffected.  In  northern 
latitudes  the  best  time  to  put  out 
poison  is  just  after  a  snowstorm, 
when  other  food  is  covered.  The  feed- 
ing place    should  be  cleared  of  snow 
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and  the  poison  laid  early  in  the 
morning. 

Sparrows  should  be)  baited  in 
tseTuded  places,  sate  from  interruptions 
and  where  doves  and  poultry  are  not 
endangered.  Roofs,  back  yards,  and 
unused  poultry  runs  are  favorable 
situations.  Proximity  to  low  tiees, 
grape  arbors,  and  similar  retreats 
has  the  advantage  that  sparrows  go 
to  such  places  between  meals,  and 
many  dead  birds  will  be  found  there 
well  away  from  the  bait.  If  undis- 
turbed, poisoned  birds  will  usually  be 
found  within  a  few  feet  of  where  the 
bait  was  spread,  death  occuring  in 
from  three  to  twenty  minutes.  Where 
doves  or  poultry  are  likely  to  be 
poisoned,  the  sparrows,  after  being 
baited,  may  be  induced  to  feed  in 
small  covered  pens  made  of  coarsely 
meshed  wire  netting  and  having  the 
sides  raised  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
above  the  ground.  There  is  practical- 
ly no  danger  that  cats  or  other 
animals  will  dk'i  from  eating  sparrows 
that  have  been  poisoned.  Any  wheat 
coated  by  the  above  process,  which  is 
overlooked  by  the  birds,  will  become 
harmless  after  a  few  rains. 
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Keep  Up-to-Date. 

in  no  business  is  it  more  advisable 
that  a  man  should  keep  thoroughly 
up-to-date  than  in  farming.  There  is 
always  something  to  be  learnt  by  the 
most  progressive  farmers — something 
that  means  a  financial  profit.  Almost 
every  individual  farmer  does  some- 
thing better  than  his  neighbours,  even 
when  he  is  not  eminently  successful, 
and  for  that  reason  it  always  pays  for 
a  farmer  to  get  away  at  times  from 
his  own  place  and  see  what  other 
farmers  are  doing.  He  is  sure  to 
learn  something  of  value  in  connec- 
tion with  his  business.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  there  are  few  men  who  would 
not  learn  a  great  deal  by  visiting 
some  of  our  successful  private  farms. 
And  it  is  one  of  the  finest  features  of 
rural  life  that  it  is  rare  to  find  any 
disposition  to  refuse  information.  Our 
experience  is  that  the  vast  majority 
of  farmers  are  always  willing  to  give 
others  the  benefit  of  their  experience, 
and  it  is  always  worth  obtaining.  But 
it  cannot  be  obtained  by  staying  at 
home  within  one's  own  farm  boun- 
dary. Of  course,  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  get  away  from  the  farm, 
but  nevertheless  there  is  generally  a 
slack  time  when  a  trip  could  be  taken 
without  wasting  time  and  at  little  ex- 


pense. As  far  as  the  latter  is  con- 
cerned, it  would  probably  be  covered 
many  times  over  by  what  is  learnt. 
There  need,  very  often,  be  no  neces- 
sity to  go  outside  the  district.  If 
there  is  a  man  who  has  achieved  suc- 
cess in  certain  lines — someone  who 
has  grown  a  profitable  crop,  for  in- 
stance, when  others  failed  in  the  lo- 
cality— he  should  be  worth  a  visit. 
Apart,  however,  from  the  case  of  ex- 
ceptionally successful  men,  there  is  a 
profit  in  visiting  almost  any  farm  and 
comparing  notes.  There  is  always 
something  to  learn;  while  in  every 
way  it  would  be  generally  better  if 
cur  farmers  moved  about  amongst 
each  other  mure  than  is  so  often  the 
case  now. — "Farm  Life." 

 ♦  

Feeding  While  Milking. 


Most  farmers  claim  that  cows  will 
stand  more  quietly  and  let  down  their 
milk  more  freely  if  they  are  given 
something  to  eat  while  they  are  being 
milked.  But  those  who  have  adopted 
the  plan  of  milking  before  feeding 
are  seldom,  if  ever,  anxious  to  go 
back  to  the  old  method  of  giving 
something  to  eat  while  they  are  being 
milked.  Few  cows  seem  to  be  able  to 
divide    their    attention    between  the 


two  operations.  When  the  cow  has 
nothing  to  attract  her  attention  she 
stands  quietly  when  she  sees  the  milk- 
er approach.  She  also  lets  down  her 
milk  more  freely  than  when  she  is 
attempting  to  eat  at  the  same  time. 

The  cow  that  has  her  head  in  the 
manger  seldom  sees  her  milker  ap- 
proaching, and  the  first  intimation 
she  lias  of  his  presence  is  when  she 
feels  the  milking-stool  against  her 
llanks.  If  she  has  a  nervous  disposi- 
tion, which  is  the  case  with  most 
good  dairy  cows,  she  will  either 
jump  or  kick,  and  then  continue  to 
annoy  her  milker  by  switching  her 
tail  until  he  has  finished  milking.  If 
the  cow  is  fed  at  the  same  time  as 
she  is  being  milked,  she  is  in  so  great 
a  hurry  to  get  her  feed  that  she  be- 
comes restless,  and  will  not  give 
down  her  milk  freely.  To  make  a 
change  from  the  old  practice  of  milk- 
ing the  cows  while  they  are  eating 
to  feeding  them  after  they  have  been 
milked  will  probably  cause  much  rest- 
lessness on  the  part  of  the  cows,  but 
as  soon  as  they  become  accustomed 
to  it,  which  will  not  take  long,  they 
are  much  quieter  rhan  where  both 
operations  are  conducted  at  the  same 
time. — The  New  Zealand  Farmer 
Stock  and  Station  Journal. 

.  ♦  

Breeding  Ayrshires. 

(From  "Hoard's  Dairyman.") 

Every  so-called  breed  has  its  good 
qualities,  in  which  it  surpasses,  in  that 
particular,  any  other  breed;  and  also 
has  its  defects,  for  nothing  is  abso- 
lutely perfect. 

The  good  qualities  of  the  Ayrshire 
cow  are  her  ability  to  accommodate 
herself  to  the  environment  in  which 
she  happens  to  find  herself;  her  vital- 
ity and  strong  constitution  making 
her  able  to  live  and  thrive  under  any 
conditions,  and  return  a  profit  at  the 
pail  in  proportion  to  the  care  bestow- 
ed upon  her. 

She  is  also  an  attractive  cow  to  the 
eye,  being  of  good  size,  weighing  at 
maturity  about  one  thousand  pounds, 
red  and  white,  of  varied  relative  pro- 
portions of  the  red  and  white,  hand- 
some and  stylish. 

But  the  chief  good  quality  of  the 
Ayrshire  cow  is  her  ability  to  return 
the  largest  possible  amount  of  dairy 
product  for  food  consumed.  She  is  a 
hearty  and  rapid  feeder,  not  at  all 
dainty  in  her  appetite,  but  eating  with 
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a  relish  whatever  is  placed  before  her. 
and  when  full  is  always  chewing  her 
cud.  and  doing  it  rapidly. 

In  the  pasture  she  feeds  the  same 
eating  greedily  whatever  is  nearest, 
sweet  feed,  coarse  feed,  or  browse, 
anything  to  fill  up:  consequently  she 
always  looks  in  fair  condition,  and 
always  gives  a  good  mess  at  the  pail. 

The  Ayrshire  cow  is  unsurpassed 
in  the  kind  of  milk  she  gives,  being 
evenly  balanced  in  the  casein  and  fat 
thereby  making  it  a  well-balanced 
food,  easily  digested  and  adapted  to 
the  use  of  invalids  and  children.  In 
cities  and  towns  where  the  value  of 
Ayrshire  milk  has  been  tested  as  a 
food  for  invalids  and  children,  it  is 
recommended  by  physicians  as  the 
only  proper  food  for  their  patients. 

Ayrshire  milk  is  particularly  adapt- 
ed to  the  retail  trade  in  cities  and 
towns,  as  it  will  keep  sweet  a  long 
time,  will  bear  the  churning  of  trans- 
portation, without  separation  of  the 
butter,  and  reach  the  consumer  in 
good  condition.  It  has  a  good  body 
and  never  looks  blue. 

It  tests  sufficiently  high  in  total 
solids  to  pass  the  milk  inspectors,  and 
is  the  ideal  table  milk. 

My  personal  knowledge  of  the 
dairy  quality  of  the  Ayrshire  cow 
comes  from  my  own  herd,  with 
weighing  and  testing  the  milk  from 
each  cow  through  a  long  term  of 
years.  In  this  herd  of  cows  and 
heifers,  running  through  twenty-six 
years,  the  average  of  milk  is  6,493 
pounds  per  cow. 

Taking  the  above  as  the  average 
capacity  of  the  Ayrshire  cow  in  the 
production  of  milk  for  the  milkman, 
to  what  breed  could  I  go  for  im- 
provement without  running  a  risk  of 
losing  some  of  the  valuable  points 
that  make  the  Ayrshire  cow  second 
P;to  none  in  the  place  where  she  is  by 
nature  and  breeding  peculiarly  adapt- 
ed, supplying  a  need  and  filling  a 
want  better  than  any  other  of  the 
pure  breeds,  and  she  stands  alone  in 
satisfactorily  producing  a  good  qual- 
ity of  milk  that  pleases  everyone  that 
handles  it,  from  the  producer  to  the 
consumer. 

Since  I  believe  the  Ayrshire  cow  to 
be  as  near  perfection  as  possible  in 
;  size,  constitution,  ability  to  assimilate 
t  food  to  the  highest  degree  of  profit  in 
dairy  product,  a  strong,  healthy  ro- 
bust cow;  it  leaves  only  the  outward 
conformation    to   be    changed  if  de- 


sired, which  is  the  easiest  of  all  things 
to  change  in  breeding. 

The  Ayrshire  cow  is  quick  to  re- 
spond to  influences  of  environment, 
quick  to  yield  to  the  efforts  of  the 
breeder  in  changing  to  suit  the  whim 
or  fancy  of  her  owner,  being  by  her 
nervous  organism  keyed  to  so  high  a 
tension  that  she  can  be  moved  at  will 
by  a  skilful  breeder.  She  has  within 
the  breed  many  specimens  of  out- 
ward perfection  in  all  that  goes  to 
make  a  perfect  cow. 

The  perfect  cow  is  found  in  all  the 
countries  where  she  has  been  bred,  and 
it  needs  only  judicious  selection  to 
remedy  any  defects  in  her  build,  and 
it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  go  out- 
side the  breed  to  find  perfection  in 
any  point  desired  for  change.  We 
see  this  in  the  changes  that  have  been 
made  in  her  conformation  and  colour, 
her  style  of  horn  and  shape  of  udder, 
as  well  as  her  length  of  teat.  She 
adapts  herself  to  the  needs  of  her 
owner  in  whatever  country  she  finds 
her  home. 

If  he  wants  white  colour,  she  gives 
him  white  calves;  if  he  wants  an  up- 
right horn,  it  quickly  appears  in  her 
offspring;  if  he  wants  long  teats  for 
his  men  to  milk,  it  is  all  right,  and 
her  calves  come  with  good  long  teats, 
and  she  just  as  readily  gives  him 
short  ones  for  the  dairymaid.  I  have 
been  surprised  at  the  quickness  of  the 
change  in  imported  cows  in  regard  to 
the  hide  and  hair  becoming  softer  and 
the  hair  finer  and  shorter,  after  being 
on  this  side  the  water  a  while,  owing, 
no  doubt,  to  the  different  climate  and 
stable  care. 

The  only  point  that  can  be  criti- 
cised in  the  Ayrshire  cow  for  utility 
in  the  dairy  and  for  the  convenience 
of  the  milkman,  is  the  teat,  and  this 
is  easily  conformed  to  the  desire  of 
the  milker  by  a  skilful  breeder,  and 
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within  the  limits  of  the  pure  bred 
Ayrshire. 

An  intelligent  and  careful  breeder 
will  not  place  a  bull  at  the  head  of 
his  herd  without  carefully  informing 
himself  in  regard  to  the  female  lines 
of  ancestry  that  lie  back  of  the  pro- 
posed bull.  No  good  breeder  will 
use  a  bull  that  has  a  dam  with  short 
teats,  and  if  he  is  wise,  he  will  see  to 
it  that  his  bull  has  a  grand-dam  with 
long  teats  also,  and  the  more  careful 
he  is  the  further  back  in  all  the  fe- 
male lines  will  he  investigate. 

There  are  Ayrshire  cows  in  Scot- 
land, in  Canada,  and  in  the  States, 
that  for  generations  have  been  bred 
to  correct  this  defect,  and  it  is  not  a 
difficult  matter  to  obtain  a  bull  that 
is  strongly  prepotent  in  this  point; 
but  it  requires  research  and  care  ex- 
ercised most  advantageously  to  ac- 
complish, and  it  can  be  done  in  a 
generation  or  two  by  a  proper  selec- 
tion of  bulls  to  top  the  herd,  and  all 
within  the  limits  of  the  thoroughbred 
Ayrshire  cattle. 
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j   Money  Savers.  f 
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A  Lecture  About  Brood 
Mares. 


One  of  the  first  things  a  tainner 
wants  to  know  as  foaling  time  ap- 
proaches is  what  maros  are  in  foal, 
and  although  in  some  cases  there  can 
In-  no  doubt,  in  many  otheis  he  dors 

qoH  find  it  easy  to  decide. 

On  making  inquiry  among  his  neigh 
bours  he  llnds  the  methods  of  testing 
this  matter  are  both  divcxae,  and  pecu- 
liar, from  pouring  water  into  the  car-, 
to  giving  the  mane  sharp  exercise,  fol- 
lowed by  a  drink  of  cold  water,  to 
make  the  foal  jump. 

The  signs  of  pregnancy  in  the  mare 
are  the  following  : — 

1.  Cessation  of  heat  is  the  earliest 
sign  of  pregnancy,  but  it  must  not  be 
too  implicit}  relied  upon,  as  it  is 
subject  to  great  variation. 

1  Enlargement  of  the  abdomen 
usually  commences  three  or  four 
months  after  conception,  but  in  some 
cases,  especially  in  mail's  with  thoir 
first  foal,  the  enlargement  is  by  no 
means  apparent  until  very  near  foal- 
ing. 
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Enlargement  of  the  udder  in 
mares  with  their  first  foal  occurs  be- 
tween two  and  three  months  after  con- 
ception. 

The  udder  becomes  rounded,  loses  its 
wrinkles,  and  the  teats  become  prom- 
inent. 

This  enlargement  subsides,  and  reap- 
pears again  several  tames  during  preg- 
nancy. 

This  sign  of  pregnancy  I  regard  as 
a  certain  one,  it  is  well  marked  in 
mares  carrying  their  lirst  foal,,  and  is 
often,  too,  seen  in  older  mares.  How- 
ever, as  it  does  not  inconvenience  the 
mare  it  often  remains  unnoticed. 

1.  A  disposition  to  lay  on  fat  and 
an  increase  in  weight  is,  of  course,  a 
well-known  sign  of  pregnancy. 

Positive  evidence  of  pregnancy  is 
obtained  by  manipulation  through  the 
abdominal  wall,  the  vagina,  or  the 
rectum. 

5.  In  the  lirst'  place  the  palm  of 
the  hand  is  passed  ju-t  below  the 
Hank  and  lOin.  in  front  of  the  stifle 
on  the  left  side.  If  pregnancy  is  ad- 
vanced a  hard  mass  is  felt,  and  the 
movement*  of  the  foal  are  pere  ptible. 

When  applying  this  method  the 
closed  fist  should  not  be  forcibly 
punched  against  the  foals  head,  as  I 
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have  often  seen  done,  because  it  is 
very  possible  to  produce  abortion  by 
violence  of  that  kind. 

0.  Examination  through  the  vagina 
is  not  of  much  value  in  mares,  and 
the  method  called  ballottement  is,  on 
account  of  the  horizontal  position  of 
the  body,  altogether  Useless. 

7.  Auscultation  (from  the  Latin 
auscultare,  to  listen),  with  a  view- 
to  the  detection  of  the  pulsations  of 
the  foal's  heart,  is,  on  account  of 
the  marked  intestinal  sounds  and 
thickness  of  the  abdominal  wall,  of 
little  service  in  the  mare. 

i  have,  however,  on  a  few  occasions 
recognised  the  foetal  heart  sounds  on 
examining  throughbred  mares,  but 
never  in  coarser  bred  animals. 

The  uterine  soufile,  caused  by  the 
blood  passing  through  the  (marged 
uterine  vessels— a  whirling  sound— and 
the  funic  souIHe,  caused  by  the  pu.sa- 
tion  in  the  umbilical  cord,  are  to  be 
readily  detected  in  small  animals,  but 
cannot  be  recognised  in  mares. 

8.  Examination  through  the  rectum 
is  one  of  the  best  and  most  certain 
of  all  methods  for  recognising  preg- 
nane}  in  mares. 

The  rectum  is  emptied  of  its  con- 
tents, and  the  hand  passed  over  the 
brim  of  the  pelvis.  The  palm  of  the 
hand  is  then  pressed  downwards,  and 
the  uterus  with  its  contents  may  be 
felt  immediately  below. 

In  the  early  stages  of  pregnancy 
it  may  be  necessary  to  raise  the 
abdomen  by  passing  a  sheet  under  it, 
and  pressing  it  upward,  but  a  little 
experience  soon  enables  one  to  do 
without  this  on  most  occasions. 

If  the  foal  is  over  the  mid-term  of 
pregnancy,  the  hand  usually  meets 
with  the  top  of  his  head,  or  some- 
times, if  the  hand  is  well  advanced, 
with  the  knees,  and  he  makes  a 
slight  movement  under  the  hand.  The 
foetus  should  not  be  pressed  upon  or 
manipulated  in  any  way,  but  as  soon 
as  his  presence  is  known  the  hand 
should  be  at  once  withdrawn,  or  much 
damage  may  result. 

The  position  of  the  foal  as  he  lies 
in  the  uterus  before  labour  commences 
is  not  as  you  see  it  in  most  of  the 
fearful  and  wonderful  books  on  ama- 
teur horse-doctoring. 

Throughout  the  whole  time  the 
foetus  is  developing  in  the  uterus  it 
lies  upon  ts  back,  curled  round  with 
the  head  bent  down  to  the  breast, 
the  legs  are  doubled,  and  the  knees 
rest  on  either  side  of  the  face. 

When  parturition  commences  what 
takes  place  first  of    all  is  that  the! 
womb    makes  certain  convulsive  con- 
tractions. 

These   contractions    first    turn  the! 
foal  on   to  his    side,  and  finally  re 
verse  his  former  position  altogether,  j 
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This  treatment  drags  the  umbilical 
cord,  for  this  cord  is  attached  to 
that  portion  of  the  placenta  which 
occupies  the  upper  part  of  the 
womb. 

A  few  more  convulsive  contractions 
of  the  uterus  cause  the  foal  to  kick 
out  and  straighten  his  fore  legs,  and 
this  action  in  normal  parturition 
bursts  the  enclosing  membranes,  and 
the  foetus  is  then  quickly  expelled. 

This  is  what  normally  takes  place. 

All  kinds  of  abnormalities  occur, 
and  in  connection  with  the  rupture 
of  the  membraneous  envelopes  of  the 
foetus  1  have  9een  on  several  occa- 
sions the  outer  membrane  chorion  as- 
sume such  a  thick  and  tough  condi- 
tion that  it  had  to  be  cut  through 
as  the  foal  could  not  burst  it  and  the 
lingers  could  not  tear  it. 

1  remember  one  case  of  this  kind, 
to  which  1  was  called  in  a  great 
hurry,  where  the  owner  (.nought  tne 
womb  was  coming  out  (.and  indeed  it 
looked  very  like  it,,  ana  had  put  on 
a  most  complicated  sort  of  trusts  of 
ropes  and  straps  to  keep  it  in.  In 
this  case  the  uterine  contractions  were 
so  strong  and  labour  was  so  advanced 
that  the  mare  would  have  expelled 
the  foal  enclosed  in  the  membranes 
had  she  been  allowed  to  stand  or  lie, 
but  she  was  kept  moving  about  by 
the  aid  of  a  strong  man  and  whip. 
as  soon  as  1  allowed  the  mare  to 
stand,  and  took  off  the  truss,  the 
foal  was  expelled  with  the  membranes 
intact ;  and  in  such  cases  as  these, 
if  assistance  is  not  at  hand,  of  course 
the  foal  must  die  suffocated,  because 
respiration  becomes  necessary  as  soon 
as  the  umbilical  cord  is  broKen. 

—  Impediments  to  Birth.  — 

These  are  very  varied,  and  depend 
more  frequently  upon  some  abnormal 
size  or  position  of  the  foal  than  dis- 
orders of  the  organs  of  the  mare. 

The  various  positions  which  foals 
assume  where  there  is  a  departure 
from  the  normal  presentation  form 
the  most  common  obstruction  'to 
birth,  and  are  more  or  less  serious 
according  to  the  difficulty  of  sufficient- 
ly altering  the  position  to  extract 
the  foal. 

There  is  hardly  any  conceivable 
position  a  foal  cannot  be  found  in 
these  cases  at  times,  but  the  most 
common  are — 

1.  The  forelegs  presented,  but  the 
head  turned  back  over  the  shoulder. 

2.  The  head  presented  but  the  legs 
not  extended. 

3.  All  four  legs  presented  and  the 
foal  lying  sideways. 

,    s       . ...  Vf"5j$2Z{*&Z2U» 

4.  Lying  on  the  back. 

5.  Tail  only  printed  and  the  legs 
below  the  brim  of  the  pelvis. 

1.  Here  the  head  must  begot  round 
and  the  neck  straightened,  in  most 
cases.    1  have  extracted   foals  with 


the  head  curled  round,  when  they  were 
dead  and  the  neck  almost  immovable, 
by  passing  a  cord  round  the  neck 
and  removing  the  w  hole  leg  at  the 
shoulder  ;  but  the  head  should  be  got 
round  whenever  possible. 

2.  The  legs  must  be  raised,  brought 
into  the  passage,  and  corded.  To 
effect  this  it  is  usually  necessary  to 
push  back  the  foal  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  allow  room  for  getting  up 
the  legs.  j  | 

3.  This  is  a  very  bad  presentation 
if  any  time  be  lost  in  making,  ineffec- 
tual effort.  It  is  necessary  to 
rapidly  find  out  which  are  fore  and 
which  are  hind  legs,  push  back  the 
fore  legs  as  far  as  possible,  and  ex- 
tract by  pulling  on  the  hind  ones. 

4.  In  these  cases  the  foal  is  usually 
dead,  and  the  quickest  delivery  is  ef- 
fected by  placing  a  cord  round  the 
neck,  one  round  'each  of  the  fore  legs, 
and  extracting  by  ordinary  traction. 

5.  This  is  often  a  troublesome  pre- 
-•  ntation,  and  the  foal  must  be 
pushed  back  as  far  as  possible  and 
the  legs  got  into  the  passage,  corded, 
and  extracted  in  that  way. 

To  extract  a  foal  by  the  hind  legs 
is  far  easier  than  by  the  fore  ones, 
because  the  head  does  'not  require 
any  attention,  as  it  can  then  offer  no 
obstruction. 

In  these  cases,  however,  of  what 
are  called  breech  presentations,  the 
difficulty  is  in  getting  up  the  legs. 
That  done  there  is  no  more  trouble. 

There  are  many  other  presentations 
I  have  no  time  now  to  go  into,  but 
none  of  them  make  extraction  of  the 
foal  impossible. 

When  other  means  fail,  the  operation 
of  embryotomy,  or  dismemberment  of 
the  foal,  can  be  rapidly  performed  by 
a  skilled  and  experienced  practitioner, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  so  many 


mares  should  be  lost  in  foaling  as 
there  are  in  this  colony.  With  mares, 
however,  time  is  of  great  value,  and 
the  more  gentle  and  considerate  the 
operator  is  to  his  patients  the  more 
successful  will  be  his  results. 

These  cases,  as  1  know  from  several 
years'  practical  experience,  are  often 
laborious  and  exhausting  to  the  prac- 
titioner. They  require  determination, 
coolness,  a  fair  amount  of  'muscular 
strength  and  endurance,  a  rational 
sympathy  with  the  patient  and  a 
good  practical  knowledge  of  the  work. 

—  Retention  of  the  Placenta.  — 

The  placenta,  or  membrane  which 
corresponds  to  the  inner  surface  of 
the  womb,  and  which  contains  the 
vessels  through  which  nutrient  ele- 
ments pass  from  the  dam  to  the 
foetus,  normally  is  expelled  in  the 
mare  either  at  the  time  of  birth  or 
immediately  after  it. 

It  is  retained  in  the  mare  most  fre- 
quently in  cases  of  abortion  or  when 
the  birth  has  taken  place  several 
days  before  the  normal  average  time. 

It  cannot  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  mare  with  impunity  so  long  as 
it  may  in  the  cow.  In  the  mare 
retention  is  always  more  or  less  dan- 
gerous, and,  owing  to  its  diffuse  cha- 
racter, its  rapid  decomposition,  and 
the  readiness  with  which  septic  or- 
ganisms obtain  entrance  to  the  sys- 
tem, it  should  never  be  allowed  to 
remain  more  than  a  few  hours. 

Injection  of  lukewarm  water  will  ma- 
terially facilitate  the  separation  of 
the  placenta,  but  if  this  is  not  ef- 
fected the  best  way  is  to  thoroughly 
wash  the  hands,  first  with  soap  'and 
water,  then  in  spirit,  and  finally  dress 
them  with  carbolised  oil. 

One  hand  should  be  inserted  as  far 
into  the  womb  as  possible,  and  the 
placenta  peeled  off  all  parts  which 
can  be  reached. 
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Making  Machine  Tests. 


In  moo  and  ioii  trials  with  a  well- 
known  milking  machine  of  the  suction 
type  were  carried  out  to  test  its  effi- 
ciency, to  see  if  machine-milked  cows 
become  "dry"  sooner  than  hand-milk- 
ed ones,  and  to  observe  the  effect  of 
the  system  of  milking-  on  the  chemical 
composition  and  on  the  purity,  from 
a  bacteriological  point  of  view,  of  the 
milk. 

In  each  year  one  group  of  cows  was 
milked  as  completely  as  possible  by 
machine,  and  then  striped  by  hand  (it 
was  found  impossible  to  reduce  the 
stoppings  to  1  ess  than  i  J/j  to  2\h.  from 
a  cow  yielding  20  11).  of  milk);  the 
other  group  was  milked  entirely  by 
hand.  In  ioo()  the  average  fall  over  a 
period  of  ten  weeks  in  the  milk  yield 
of  machine-milked  cows  was  26  lb.  a 
week,  as  compared  with  21.6  lb.  a 
week  in  the  case  of  hand-milked  cows. 
In  1011  it  was  not  possible  to  prolong 
the  test  for  more  than  four  weeks, 
and  in  this  period  the  average  weekly 
decline  in  the  yield  of  milk  given  by 
the  two  groups  of  cows  was  the  same. 

As  regards  the  fat  content  of  the 
milk,  there  was  practically  no  differ- 
ence between  that  obtained  by  the 
two  systems,  though  it  must  be  re- 
membered the  cows  were  stripped  by 
hand  after  the  machine. 

To  test  the  cleanliness  of  the  milk 
obtained  in  the  two  ways,  separate 
cheeses  were  made,  and  also  direct 
bacteriological  examination  was  car- 
ried out.     In  the  first  season,  when 
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the  machine  was  run  without  special 
care  and  under  conditions  similar  to 
to  .those  which  would  obtain  on  an 
ordinary  farm,  the  milk  was  often  of 
a  bad  flavour,  and  unless  special  pre- 
cautions were  taken  in  making,  the 
resulting  cheese  was  inferior  in  fla- 
vour and  quality.  In  the  second  series 
of  trials  the  machine  was  placed  under 
the  charge  of  a  skilled  person,  and 
special  measures,  such  as  soaking  the 
teat-cups  in  various  solutions,  were 
adopted  to  keep  the  important  parts 
clean.  As  a  result  of  this  there  was  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  cleanli- 
ness of  the  milk,  and  cheeses  with  a 
better  flavour  than  before  were  ob- 
tained. 

It  was  found  that  the  number  of 
bacteria  in  machine-drawn  milk  was 
greater  than  in  the  hand-drawn  milk. 
A  curious  feature  of  the  machine- 
drawn  milk  was  that,  although  it  con- 
tained sometimes  as  many  as  ten 
times  the  number  of  bacteria  in  hand- 
drawn  milk,  it  took  longer  to  ripen. 
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It  is  pointed  out  that  the  total  num- 
ber of  bacteria  present  in  milk  was 
not  by  itself  a  reliable  guide,  as  many 
of  the  organisms  had  no  action  on 
milk. 

The  chief  disadvantages  of  the 
machine  appeared  to  be  the  great 
difficulty  of  keeping  various  parts  of 
the  machine  in  a  suitably  clean  state, 
and  the  apparent  impossibility  of  pre- 
venting the  teat-cups  falling  off  dur- 
ing the  milking,  with  resulting  loss  of 
time  and  contamination  of  the  milk. 

 ♦  

Lockjaw  in  Horses. 

This  is  usually  found  to  be 
due  to  the  following  causes: — 1.  Un- 
skilful treatment  of  wounds.  2.  Cas- 
tration of  colts  and  lambs  with  dirty 
hands  and  instruments;  also  by  plac- 
ing the  animals  operated  on  in  bad 
surroundings,  i.e.,  dirty  yards.  The 
germs  of  tetanus  are  very  common  in 
nature,  and  can  be  found  in  old  cul- 
tivated soils,  manure  heaps,  and  old 
yards. 

This  micro-organism  .(germ)  will 
not  grow  or  develop  any  poisonous 
substance  in  an  open  wound,  as  it 
cannot  flourish  in  the  presence  of  air. 
Punctured  wounds,  in  which  dirt  car- 
rying the  ger  mof  tetanus  has  entered 
the  tissues,  are  the  frequent  cause  of 
the  disease.  Where  an  open  wound 
has  been  unskilfully  treated,  or  the 
animal  has  been  operated  on  in  a 
dirty  yard,  or  dirty  hands  and  instru- 
ments used  in  operations — these  are 
the  common  causes  for  infecting  what 
might  be  a  simple  wound  under  ordi- 
nary conditions.      The  germs  do  not 
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multiply .  and  produce  their  poison 
until  the  wound  has  healed,  that  is, 
until  the  presence  of  air  has  been  ex- 
cluded. Wounds  of  the  mouth,  the 
[jaws,  and  digestive  tract  are  not  the 
common  parts  for  the  entry  of  this 
germ.  The  horse  is  the  animal  most 
prone  to  this  disease,  which  causes  a 
deathrate  of  over  90  per  cent. 

Prevention. — In  all  operations,  no 
matter  how  simple,  wash  the  part  to 
be  operated  on  with  hot  water  and 
washing  soda,  clean  the.  hands  an  d 
[finger  nails  with  the  same  solution, 
and  boil  the  instruments.  The  animals 
to  be  operated  on  should  be  secured 
Ion  a  clean  grass  plot,  and  not  in  dirty 
"yards  covered  with  manure  or  loose 
jdust.  Open  wounds  should  be  kept 
"clean  with  hot  water  and  washing 
[soda.  Do  not  use  any  oily  prepara- 
tions or  embrocations  that  dry  up  the 
part  and  leave  a  lasting  blemish. 

Treatment  of  Affected  Animals. — 
Place  the  animal  in  a  dark  loosebox, 

'well  bedded  with  straw.  All  light 
must   be   kept   out.      The  loosebox 

•should  be  in  a  very  quiet  place.  Dis- 
turb the  patient  as  little  as  possible. 
Keep  a  supply  of  cold  water  in  the 
manger.  If  the  horse  can  suck  up 
fluids  give  gruel,  hay  tea,  and  water 

,;in  which  oats  or  wheat  has  been 
boiled.  Giving  medicines,  except  by 
a  duly  qualified  veterinary-surgeon, 
only  hastens  the  death  of  the  affected 
animal.     — Journal  of  Agriculture. 

—  4  

Prepotency. 

In  Bulletin  No.  241  of  the  Michigan 
Experiment  Station,  which  deals  with 
a  Plan  for  the  Improvement  of  Michi- 
gan Cattle,  we  find  a  very  clear  and 
good  definition  of  prepotency. 

The  bulletin  contains  many  other 
valuable  suggestions  to  breeders, 
which  we  will  not  mention  at  this 
time,  for  we  wish  to  make  clear  what 
is  meant  by  prepotency.  The  bulletin 
reads  as  follows: — 

What  is  prepotency?  "Strictly 
■peaking,  prepotency  is  the  superior 
power  which  one  parent  has  over  the 
other  in  determining  the  character  of 
th"  off -.print'.  But  the  term  is  more 
:ommonly  used  to  indicate  that  pow- 
■r  which  an  animal  has  to  transmit  its 
own  qualities."  "If  a  pure  male  were 
:o  beget  progeny  from  females  of  flu 
iame  breed,  which  bear  a  close  resem- 
blance to  the  male  parent,  this  result 
votild  be  a  stronger  evidence  of  pre- 


potency in  the  male,  than  a  similar 
result  produced  by  mating  him  with 
females  of  mixed  breeding,  since  the 
resistance  to  modification  in  the  pro- 
geny of  the  females  in  the  first  in- 
stance, would  be  stronger  than  re- 
sistance to  the  same  influence  in  the 
second  instance.-'  This  quality  in  a 
sire  is  one  of  the  most  important  fac- 
tors stimulating  rapid  improvement 
in  any  process  of  upgrading.  It  is 
more  important  in  the  sire  than  the 
dam,  as  the  effect  on  the  sire's  side  is 
more  far-reaching.  Probably  one  of 
the  most  difficult  things  in  animal 
breeding  is  to  determine  whether  the 
sire  is  possessed  of  prepotency  or  not. 

It  is  conceded  by  some,  that  pre- 
potency is  the  result  of  certain  lines 
of  breeding,  and  that  certain  visible 
characteristics  must  accompany  it. 
The  following  are  some  influences 
tending  to  produce  prepotency,  viz.: 
(1)  duration  of  purity  of  breeding 
without  admixture  of  alien  blood;  (2) 
uniformity  of  type  and  results  from 
animals  in  pedigree;  (3)  inherent 
vigour  of  type,  race  or  individual; 
(4)  line  breeding.  To  illustrate  the 
first  point:  It  is  well  known  that  it 
matters  little  with  what  breed  or  type 
a  Holstein  bull  is  mated,  the  offspring 
is  almost  sure  to  resemble  the  sire 
markedly  in  characteristics,  and  par- 
ticularly in  colour;  it  is  doubtful  »f 
any  breed  of  cattle  has  been  bred 
pure  for  a  longer  period  than  the 
Holstein,  and  the  inherent  vigour  of 
the  breed  is  indisputable.  The  ability 
of  the  Hereford,  also,  to  transmit  uni- 
formly its  characteristic  colour  mark- 
ings, especially  the  white  face,  is  an 
evidence  of  prepotency,  the  result  of 
a  long  period  of  pure  breeding.  In 
selecting  a  prepotent  sire,  it  is  well  to 
study  the  pedigree  and  ascertain,  as 
far  as  possible,  what  is  known  rela- 
tive to  the  performance  of  the  ances- 
try as  breeders,  for  an  animal  the' 
progeny  of  prepotent  ancestry  is  cer- 
tainly likely  to  be  more  prepotent 
than  an  animal  whose  ancestors  have 
not  been  prepotent. 


"  Ropy"  Milk. 

Of  all  the  abnormal  changes 
which  sometimes  takes  place  in 
milk,  one  of  the  most  common  and 
persistent  is  what  is  called 
"  ropy  "  or  "  slimy  "  milk.  Such 
milk,  when  poured  from  a  jug, 
has  a  rope-lik|e  form.  A  spoon  or 
wire  clipped  into  the  milk  and 
then  taken  out  draws  after  it 
thread-like  strands  sometimes  over 
a  yard  in  length.  Such  an  abnor- 
mal appearance  naturally  alarms 
the  consumer,  while  the  persistence 
of  the  trouble  frequently  causes 
great  loss  to  the  milk  vendor. 

—  Cause  of  Ropiness.  — 

The  appearance  of  ropiness  in  the 
mixed  milk  of  a  herd  several  hours 
after  milking,  is  due  to  the  growth 
of  bacteria,  which,  as  a  general 
rule,  gain  access  to  the  milk  after 
it  has  .  left  the  udder  of  the  cow, 
though  in  a  few  instances ,(  they 
may  exist  in  the  cow  before 
milking. 

—  Garget  Milk.  — 

Ropiness  is  somet.mes  observed 
in  milk  from  individual  cows,  not- 
ably in  cases  of  inflammation  of 
the  udder.  In  such  cases  the  cause 
may  be  either,  bacterial  or  non- 
bacterial. If  the  ropiness  does  not 
increase  as  the  milk  isv  kept  and 
cannot  be  propagated  by  transfer- 
ence into  another  .  sample  of  fresh 
milk,  it  is  probably  due  to  the 
presence  of  fibrin  and  white  cor- 
puscles from  the  blood,  which 
form  masses  of  slimy  material  in 
the  milk.  Such  milk  is  known,  as 
garget  milk. 

Although  garget  milk  may  not 
cause  other  milk  to  become  ropy, 
organisms  are  present  in  the  milk 
which  may  lead  to  infection  being 
spread  from  one  cow  to  another 
by  the  hands  of  the  milker.  For 
this  reason  prompt  attention 
should  be  given  to  all  cows  suffer- 
ing from  this  disease,  and  all 
sources  of  infection  removed. 
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Weed*  and   their  Sup- 
pression. 

—  What  is  a  Weed  ?  — 

Any  plant  growing  whole  it  is  not 
wanted  is  a  weed.  it  matters  not  it' 
the  plant  in  question  is  in  general  a 
useful  one  ;  so  long  as  it  occupies 
ground  which  is  intended  for  growing 
other  crops  it  must  be  classed  as  a 
weed.  According  to  this  dctinition  it 
will  bo  806X1  that  wheat,  rape  and 
potatoes  arc  weeds  if  growing  amongst 
other  crops  where  they  were  not  sown 
intentionally.  This  should  not  be 
forgotten,  although  the  term  weed 
is  usually  associated  with  plants 
which  are  never  intentionally  culti- 
vated. 

—  Dangers  of  Weeds.  — 

The  moat  serious  objections  to  weeds 
may  be  stated  in  tew  words  as  fol- 
lows : — 

If  They  absorb  from  the  soil  mois- 
ture and  manures  which  would  other- 
wise go  to  nourish  and  increase  the 
crop  which  is  being  cultivated. 

2.  They  ''  crowd  "  the  crop,  screen- 
ing it  from  obtaining  an  adequate 
amount  of  light,  which  is  necessary  tor 
healthy  growth  and  foe  the  proper 
assimilation  of  the  soil  and  air  con- 
stituents. The  effect  of  this  screening 
ia  to  hamper  the  growth  of  the  plants 
during  early  life,  espicially  in  the  case 
of  crops  of  slow  growth. 

3.  Many  weeds  pull  down  cereals, 
or  assist  in  their  downfall,  rendering 
the  work  of  harvesting  dJticult  and 
expensive. 

4.  Weeds  may  harbour,  or  favour 
the  development  of  insect  pests,  or 
they  may  temporarily  harbour  rusts 
and  mildews,  which  spread  to  the  cul- 
tivated crops  later. 

5.  The  pecuniary  value  of  samples 
of  cereals  is  reduced  by  the  presence 
of  weed  seeds  and  the  market  value 
of  hay  and  other  farm  produce  is 
similarly  lowered  by  certain  weeds  or 
their  seeds. 

6.  Some  weeds  taint  the  milk  of 
cows  which  have  fed  upon  them, 
whilst  others  are  poisonous  to  stock. 

Most  farmers  recognise  that  it  is 
impossible  to  obtain  the  best  returns 
from    the    land    when    weeds    are  al- 


lowed to  grow  unchecked.  Few,  how- 
ever, may  be  aware  that  in  many 
cases  the  yield  in  crop  on  even  a 
moderately  weeded  area  may  be  from 
40  to  50  per  cent,  higher  than  on  a 
similar  unweeded  area. 

—  Manner  of  Distribution.  — 

Before  the  suppression  of  weeds  can 
be  intelligently  dealt  with,  it  is  es- 
sential to  have  a  clear  conception  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  woods  obtain 
access  to  the  farm,  and  the  methods 
by  which  they  are  spread  broadcast 
amongst  cultivated  crops.  The  man- 
ner of  distribution  is  very  varied, 
amongst  the  commoner  processes  be- 
ing :— 

(a)  Distribution  effected  by  means 
of  the  wind,  many  se.'ds,  Hko  those  of 
the  poppy,  being  so  small  that  they 
are  readily  scattered  considerable  dis- 
tances from  the  parent  plant. 

(b)  Special  parachute-like  appara- 
tus, or  other  arrangement,  of  lluliy 
hairs  and  flattened  wingTiket  projec- 
tions, by  which  the  seeds,  such  as 
those  of  the  thistle,  dock,  groundsel, 
etc.,  are  rendered  buoyant,  and  easily 
carried  about  in  a  light  breesso. 

(C)  Direct  sowing  over  the  land,  or 
indirectly  by  being  brought  on  to  the 
farm  in  inferior  hay,  and  so  spread 
by  means  of  farmyard  manure. 

(d)  Screenings  from  ihr  shing-ma- 
chinew,  sweepings  trom  barns  and 
hay-lofts,  etc.,  often  iind  their  way  to 
the  manure  heap,  and  as  many  sejds 
of  weeds  may  be  uninjured  by  the  heat 
of  fermentation,  th<_y  wi.i  in  due 
course  pass  to  the  fields.  Some 
seeds  may  even  germinate  bettor  after 
lying  in  the  manure  heap,  or  after 
passing  through  the  stomach  of  an 
animal. 

(e)  The  use  of  impure  seed  is  a  po- 
tent means  of  introducing  weeds  to  a 
farm.  The  presence  oi  1  per  cent,  of 
dock  seed  in  a  mixture  of  grass  and 
clover  seed  means  ton  or  more  dock 
plants  per  square  yard  all  over  the 
lield  wherever  such  a  samp'e  is  sown 
at  the  ordinary  rate. 

—  Meehods  of  Suppression.  — 
Having  obtained  some  insight  into 
the  manner  in  which  weeds  are  spread 
it  is  possible  to  devise  some  general 


principles  upon  which  their  suppres- 
sion should  be  based.  But  it  must 
be  emphasised  that,  whatever  methods 
are  proposed,  they  should  be  prompt- 
ly, vigorously  and  faithfully  carried 
out  :  systematic  well-timed  effort  is 
the  foundation  of  e'mciency. 

1.  The  most  obvious  mode  ol  sup- 
pressing weeds  is  to  prevent  their 
seeding.  When  it  iB  recognised  that 
an  ordinary  charlock  plant  produces 
more  than  1,000,  and  a  moderate- 
sized  poppy  at  least  10,o00  to  15,000 
seeds,  the  force  of  the  adage  that 
"  one  year's  seeding  is  seven  years 
weeding  "  is  obvious.  Further,  as 
many  weeds  produce  sc.  ds  whicn  'do 
not  germinate  uniformly,  ti.e  m.schief 
is  greater  than  at  lirst  sight  appears, 
for  they  may  lie  dormant  in  tne  soil 
and  come  up  subsequently  at  incon- 
venient times. 

2.  Under  no  circumstances  should 
impi  rfi  rtly  cleaned  seed  by  either  pur- 
chased or  sown.  At  the  same  time 
care  should  be  exercised  as  to  the 
disposal  of  screenings,  sweepings  of 
haylofts,  etc.  Such  refuse  should  be 
thoroughly  scalded  before  giving  to 
stock,  or  burnt. 

3.  Deup  ploughing  is  sometimes  re- 
sorted to  with  considerable  success, 
many  seeds  rotting  when  deeply 
buried.  Others,  however,  remain  dor- 
mant under  such  conditions,  without 
losing  their  vitality,  and  may  subse- 
quently be  brought  to  the  surface. 
Shallow  cultivation  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  good  tilth  are  more  advis-' 
able,  as  by  this  means  the  seeds, 
are  encouraged  to  germinate,  wheal 
they  may  be  destroyed  by  further- 
stirring  of  the  soil.  Such  a  method,, 
taking  care  to  keep  the  seeds  near' 
the'  surface,  will  clear  the  ground  of 
many  annual  and  biennial  weeds,  such 
as  poppy,  charlock,  and  some  species- 
of  thistle. 

4.  The  eradication  of  perennials 
needs  careful  and  well-directed  effort. 
These  plants  are  propagated  by  under-: 
ground  runners  bearing  buds,  and  the 
best  treatment  where  they  are  con-3 
cerned  is  shallow  ploughing  and  tho- 
rough cultivation,  the  weeds  being 
collected  and  burnt.  Or  the  weeds 
may  be  brought  to  the  surface  amfl 
left  to  the  drying  effects  of  wind  and 
sun. 
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p.  Hand-pulling  and  total  removal 
I  m  pkIs  is  the  most  eVfic  ent  means 
»f  destruction.  Digging  with  fork 
>r  spade,  or  collect  icm  by  means  of 
the  harrow  after  being  loosened  with 
the  plough  may  also  1  e  adopted,  but 
these  methods  are  all  expensive,  and 
»nly  resorted  to  when  other  plans 
have  failed  or  are  inapplicable.  In 
jvery  case  collected  ds  should  be 
jurnt. 

6.  Judicious  cutting  with  spade, 
hoe,  or  scythe,  will  d.  stroy  all  weeds, 
but  ill-timed  cutting  may  only  en- 
tourage what  it  is  desired  to  sup- 
press. Many  weeds  when  cut  near 
the  ground  send  up  ne<w  stems,  and 


those  am  produced  at  the  expense 
of  food  stored  below  ground  in  the 
previous  season.  The  growth  of 
these  secondary  stems  weakens  the 
plant  as  a  •whole,  and  if,  when  pro- 
duced, they  are  immediately  cut  off, 
and  the  process  repeated,  total  des- 
truction will  lie  the  result,  no  matter 
what  the  plant  may  be.  The  first 
cutting  should  be  early  in  the  year, 
and  as  often  after  that,  throughout 
the  summer,  as  ni-w  shoots  appear. 
If  left  too  long  they  may  either 
s  eH,  or  again  store  up  food  in  the 
roots  in  preparation  for  the  next 
season's  growth.  One  cutting  in  the 
case  of  perennials  is  quite  valueless. 
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7.  Hushes,  saedges  and  horsetails  are 
indicative  of  a  sour  soil,  and  this 
can  only  be  remedied  hy  draining. 

8.  The  application  of  manure  and 
artificial  fertilisers  induces  consider- 
able changes  in  the;  character  of  the- 

'  herbage  on  pastures,  and  of  the  weeds 
on  arable  land.  For  example,  nitro- 
genous manures  stimulate  th<<  growth 
of  useful  grasses.  The  sour  condition 
of  the  surface  soil  can  be  partially 
remedied  by  a  dressing  of  lime.  The 
application  of  5  to  8  cwt.  of  basic 
slag  per  acre  to  pastures  on  stiff  clay 
land  often  has  a  wonderful  effect  in 
generally  improving  the  herbage. 

9.  Close  feeding  with  sheep  will 
often  check  certain  plants  and  pre- 
vent them  seeding. 

10.  Finally,  spraying  crops  with 
chemical  substances,  more  especially 
with  sulphate  of  copp  r  (bluestonel 
and  sulphate)  of  iron,  has  been  found 
exceedingly  useful  in  destroying  .weeds 
in  young  crops.— Leaflet  112,  British 
Board  of  Agriculture. 


Soil  Inoculation  for  Lucerne. 


It  has  long-  been  known  that  in 
introducing-  new  leguminous  crops, 
such  as  lucerne,  etc.,  it  is  extreme. 
Iv  advantageous  to  distribute  soil 
from  a  field,  in  which  the  particu- 
lar plant  has  been  grown  suecess- 
fulb'  over  the  land  to  be  sown 
with  the  crop.  In  America  this 
practice  has  been  very  largely  em- 
ploved  in  recent  vears  for  estab- 
lishing new  fields  of  lucerne.  For 
instance,  in  a  large  number  of  ex- 
periments carried  out  bv  the  New 
York  Experiment  Station  it  was 
found  that  when  200  to  300  lbs. 
per  acre  of  old  lucerne  soil  were 
used  with  about  half  a  ton  of 
lime,  successful  results  were  ob- 
tained in  four  of  every  five  cases. 
When  the  lime  was  used  alone  a 
satisfactorv  plant  was  obtained 
in  onlv  two  out  of  every  five 
cases.  Apart,  however,  from  the 
cost  of  earrvino-  larp-e  quantities  of 
soil,  there  is  in  some  cases  a  pos- 
sibility of  spreading  seeds  and 
spores  of  weeds  and  diseases  in  the 
soil,  and  from  these  points  of  view 
pure  cultures  are  preferable  to  soil 
as  inoculating  material.  In  order 
to  compare  the  result  of  inocula- 
tion by  soil  with  that  by  pure 
culture  a  series  of  experiments  was 
carried  out.  From  results  ob- 
tained in  field  trials  it  is  seen  that 
without  lime,  inoculation  either  bv 
soil  or  mire  culture  produced  no 
effect.  Time  alone  produced  a 
considerable  effect.  The  pure  cul- 
ture was  not  so  effective  as  soil. 
—Exchange, 
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The  Life  of  a  Tree. 


The  object  of  forestry  is  to  dis- 
cover and  apply  the  principles  ac- 
cording to  which  forests  are  best 
managed.  It  is  distinct  from  ar- 
boriculture, while  deals  with  in- 
dividual trees.  Forestry  has  t'i  do 
with  single  trees  only  as  thev 
stand  |  together  on  some  large  area 
whose  principal  crop  is  trees,  and 
which  therefore  forms  part  of  a 
forest.  The  forest  is  the  most 
highly  organized  portion  of  the 
vegetable  world.  It  takes  its  im- 
portance less  from  the  individual 
trees  which  help  to  form  it  than 
from,the  qualities  which  belong  to 
it  as  a  whole.  Although  it  is 
composed  of  trees,  the  forest  is 
far  more  than  a  collection  of  trees 
standing  in  one  place.  It  has  a 
population  of  animals  and  plants 
peculiar  to  itself,  a  soil  largely 
ol  its  own  making,  and  a  climate 
different  in  many  ways  irom  ctoat 
of  the  open  country.  Its  influ- 
ence npon  the  streams  alone  makes 
farming  possible  in  many  regions, 
and  even-where  it  tends  to  prevent 
floods  and  drought.  It  supplies 
fuel,  one  of  the  first  necessaries  of 
life,  and  timber,  the  raw  material, 
without  which  cities/  railroads, 
and  all  the  great  achievements  of 
material  progress  would  have  been 
either  long  delayed  or  wholly  im- 
possible. The  forest  is  as  beauti- 
ful as  it  is  useful.  The  old  fairy 
tales  which  spoke  of  it  as  a  ter- 
rible place  are  wrong.  No  one  can 
really  know  the  forest  without 
feeling  the  gentle  influence  of  one 
of  the  kindliest  and  strongest 
parts  of  nature.  From  everv 
point  of  view  it  is  one  of  the 
most  helpful  friends  of  man.  Per- 
haps no  natural  agent  has  done 
so  much  for  the  human  race  and 
has  been  so  recklessly  used  and 
so  little  understood. 

Bulletin  175,  U.S.A.  Dept.  of 
Agriculture,  contains  the  following 
interesting  study  of  tree  growth: — 

—  The  Parts  of  a  Tree.  — 

In  order  to  rightly  understand 
the  forest,  something  must  first 
be  known  about  the  units  of  which 
it  is  made  up.  A  tree,  then,  is  a 
woody  plant  growing  up  from  the 
ground  usually  with  a  single  stem. 
It  consists  of  three  parts  :  (1) 
The  roots,  which  extend  into  the 
ground  to  a  depth  of  three  or  four 
feet,  or  still  farther  when  the  soil 
is  not  too  hard  and  they  do  not 
find  moisture  enough  near  the '  sur- 
face ;  they  hold  the  tree  in  place 
and  take  up  from  the  soil  water 


and  certain  mineral  substances 
which  the  tree  needs  in  its  growth; 
(2)  the  trunk  or  stem  which  sup- 
ports the  crown  and  supplies  it 
with  mineral  food  and  water  from 
the  roots  ;  (},)  the  crown  itself, 
with  its  network  of  branches, 
buds,  and  leaves,  in  which  the 
food  taken  up  by  the  tree  from 
the  soil  and  air  is  worked  over 
and  made  ready  to  assist  in  the 
growth  of  the  whole  plant. 

The  crown  has  more  to  do  with 
the  life  of  the  tree  than  its  other 
parts,  for  the  most  important  pro- 
cesses in  the  reproduction  of  the 
tree  and  the  digestion  of  its  food 
takes, place  in  the  crown.  For  this 
reason,  and  because  we  can  con- 
trol it  s  shape  and  size  more  easily 
and  directlv  than  that  of  the  roots 
or  trunk,  the  crown  is  of  special 
interest  to  the  forester.  It  is  al- 
most exclusively  with  the  crowns 
that  he  has  to  deal  in  tending  a 
crops  of  trees  and  preparing  the 
way  for  the  succeeding  generation. 
As  thev  stand  together  in  the 
forest,  the  crowns  of  the  trees 
form  a  broken  shelter,  which  is 
usually  spoken  of  as  the  leaf 
canopy,  but  which  may  better  be 
called  the  cover. 

—  The  Food  of  a  Tree.  — 

The  materials  upon  which  a  tree 
feeds  are  derived  from  the  soil 
and  the  air.  The  minute  root 
hairs  which  spring  fromi,the  root- 
lets take  up  water  from  the 
ground,  and  with  it  various  sub- 
stances which  it  holds  in  solution. 
These  are  the  earthy  constitiients 
of  k  the  tree,  which  reappear  in  the 
form  of  ashes  when  any  part  of 
it  is  burned.  The  water  which 
contains  these  materials  goes 
straight  from  the  roots  to  the 
leaves,  in  which  a  most  important 
process  in  the  feeding  of  the  tree 
takes  place.  The  process  is  the 
assimilation  or  taking  up  and 
breaking  up,  by  the  leaves,  of  car- 
bonic-acid gas  from  the  air.  It 
goes  on  onlv  in  the  presence  of 
light  and  heat,  and  through  the 
action  of  chlorophyll,  a  substance 
from  which  the  leaves  and  the 
young  bark  get  their  green  color. 

—  Chlorophyll.  — 

Plants  containing  chlorophyll  are 
the  chief  means  by  which  mineral 
materials  are  changed  into  food, 
so  that  nearly  all  plant  and  ani- 
mal life  depends  upon  them.  Plant 
cells  which  contain  chlorophyll 
break   up   the    carbonic-acid  gas 


with  which  they  come  in  contact, 
retain  the  carbon,  one  of  its  ele- 
ments, and  send  back  the  other, 
oxygen,  into  the  air.  Then,  still 
under  the  influence  of  the  sunlight, 
thev  combine  the  carbon  with  the 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  of  the  water 
from  the  roots  into  new  chemical 
compounds,  in  which  nitrogen  and 
the  earthy  constituents  mentioned 
above  are  also  present  ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  food  materials  which 
reach  the  tree  through  the  roots 
and  leaves  are  first  digested  in  the 
leaves  somewhat  as  food  is  di- 
gested in  the  human  body,  and  are 
then  sent  to  all  living  parts  of 
the  roots,  stem,  and  crown, 
where  they  pass  through  another 
process  of  digestion,  and  are  then 
either  used  at  once  in  growth  or 
stored  awav  until  the  proper  mo- 
ment arrives.  This  is  the  general 
rule,  but  it  is  believed  that  in 
some  cases  food  taken  up  by  the 
roots  can  be  used  without  first 
being  digested  in  the  leaves. 

—  The  Composition  of  Wood.  — 

Wood  is  made  chiefly  of  carbon, 
oxygen,  and  hydrogen.  When  per- 
fectly dry,  about  half  its  weight, 
is  carbon,  and  half  oxygen  and  hy- 
drogen, in  almost  the  same  pro- 
portion as  in  water.  It  contains 
also  about  1  part  in  100,  by 
weight,  of  earthy  constituents,  and 
nitrogen  to  the  same  amount. 
When  wood  is  burned,  all  these 
materials  disappear  into  the  air: 
except  the  earthy  constituents.' 
Now,  the  nitrogen  and  water 
taken  up  by  the  roots  were 
in  the  air  before  they  reached 
the  ground.  It  is  true,  there- 
fore, that  when  wood  is  burned 
those  parts  of  it  which  came 
from  the  air  go  back  into 
it  in  the  form  of  gas,  while  those 
which  came  from  the  soil  remain 
behind  in  the 'form  of  ashes. 

—  How  the  Tree  Breathes.  — 

Besides  giving  out  oxygen  in ,  as- 
similation, trees  also  take  in  oxy- 
gen from  the  air  through  theit 
leaves,  and  through  the  minute 
openings  in  the  bark  called  lenti- 
cels,  such  as  the  oblong  raised 
spots  or  marks  on  the  young 
branches  of  birch  and  cherry  and 
many  other  trees.  All  plants, 
like  all  animals,  breathe  ;  anc 
plants,  like  animals,  breathe  ii 
oxygen  and  breathe  out  carbonic 
acid  gas.  This  process  of  respir- 
ation or  the  breathing  of  the  trei 
goes  on  both  day  and  night,  but 
it  is  far  less  active  than  assimila- 
tion, which  takes  place  only  in  thf 
light.  Consequently  more  car- 
bonic-acid   gas     is    taken  intc 
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the  tree  than  is  retained  to  be 
used  in  growing. 

—  Transpiration.  — 

The  leaves  give  out  not  only  the 
oxygen  derived  from  the  decom- 
position of  carbonic-aeid  gas  taken 
from  the  air  and  carbonic-aeid  gas 
produced  in  breathing,  but  also 
great  quantities  of  water  vapor. 
The  amount  of  water  taken  up  by 
the  roots  is  very  much  larger  than 
is  required  to  be  combined  with 
carbon  and  the  earthy  constituents 
in  the  leaves.  In  order  that  fresh 
supplies  of  earthv  constituents  in 
solution  mav  reach  the  leaves  rap- 
idlv  the  water  already  in  them 
is  ejected-  by  transpiration,  which 
is  the  evaporation  of  water  from 
all  parts  of  the  tree  above  ground, 
but  principally  from  the  leaves. 
Even  where  the  bark  is  vers-  thick, 
as  on  the  trunk  of  old  oaks  and 
chestnuts,  transpiration  goes  on 
through  the  lenticels  in  the  bot- 
toms of  the  deep  cracks.  It  some- 
times happens,  especially  in  spring 
before  the  leaves  come  out,  that 
transpiration  can  not  get  rid  of 
the  water  from  the  roots  as  fast 
as  it  rises,  and  that  it  falls  in 
drops  from  the  buds,  or  later  on 
even  from  the  leaves  themselves. 

—  The  Growth  of  a  Tree.  — 

The  addition  of  new  material  in 
the  wav  described  in  the  preceding 
pages  is  the  foundation  of  growth. 
Except  in  the  buds,  leaves, 
fruit,  and  the  twigs  less  than  a 
vear  old,  this  material  is  deposit- 
ed in  a  thin  coat  over  the  whole 
tree  between  the  wood  and  the 
bark.  The  new  twigs  are  in 
length  bv  a  kind  of  stretching, 
but  orilv  during  the  first  year. 
Thus  it  is  onlv  by  means  of  these 
voungest  I  twigs  that  a  tree  in- 
creases in  height  and  in  spread 
of  branches.  After  the  first  year 
their  height  is  hxed,  younger 
twigs  stretch  out  from  the  b»ir1s, 
and  the  older  ones  grow  hence- 
forth ;  only  in  thickness.  The  fresh 
coat  of  new  material  mentioned 
above  covers  them  year  bv  year. 
There  are  two  lavers  in  this  coat, 
separated  bv  a  third  one  of  tender 
forminp  tissues  called  the  cam- 
bium, in  which  the  actual  making 
of  the  new  substance  i^oes  on.  The 
inner  side  of  the  cambium  layer 
forms  new  wood,  the  outer  side 
new  bark.  Besides  the  true  cam- 
bium, which  forms  both  wood 
and  bark,  there  is  another  cambium 
which  makes  the  corkv  outer 
bark  and  nothing  else.  This  cork 
cambium  mav  encircle  the  whole 
tree,  like  the  true  cambium,  or  it 
may  form  little  separate   films  in 


the  bark,  but  in  either  case  it 
dies  from  time  to  time,  and  is  re- 
formed nearer  the  wood. 

—  The  Structure  of  Wood,  — 

Wood  is  chiefly  made  up  of  very 
small  tubes  or  cells  of  various 
kinds,  which  have  special  use|s  in 
the  life  of  the  tree.  Some  con- 
duct water  from  the  roots  to  the 
crown,  some  store  away  digested 
food,  and  others  merely  strengthen 
the  structure  of  the  wood  and 
hold '  it  together.  The  wood  of 
cone-bearing  or  coniferous  trees 
(like  the  pines  and  spruces)  has 
but  few  kinds  of  cells,  while  that 
of  the  broad-leaf  trees  (such  as 
oaks  and  maples)  is  much  less 
simple.  But  in  each  case  some 
of  the  cells  have  thick  walls  and 
small  openings,  and  others  wide 
openings  and  very  thin  walls.  •  In 
climates  which  have  regularlv  one 
season  of  growth  and  one  of 
rest,  like  our  own,  the  cells  of  the 
layer  of  new  wood  formed  each 
year  at  the  inner  surface  of  the 
cambium  are  arranged  in  a  defi- 
nite way.  When  growth  begins  in 
the  spring,  and  the  fresh  twigs  and 
leaves  put  out,  there  is  a  great 
demand  for  water  in  the  crown  to 
supply  these  moist  green  new  parts 
of  the  tree.  Water  rises  in  most 
trees  through  the  newer  layers  of 
the  wood,  and  especially  through 
the  last  ring.  Consequently,  at 
first  the  tree  makes  thin-walled 
cells  uith  wide  openings,  through 
which  water  can  rise  rapidly  to 
the  ends  of  the  branches.  Later  on, 
when  the  demand  for  water  is  not 
so  great,  and  there  is  plenty  of 
digested  food  to  supply  building 
material,  the  cells  formed  are  nar- 
row and  thick-walled.  Thus  the 
summer  wood  in  each  vear's 
growth  is  heavier,  stronger,"  and 
darker  in  color  than  the  spring 
wood.  In  the  wood  of  many 
broadleaf  trees,  such  as  oak  and 
chestnut,  the  spring  wood  is  also 
marked  by  a  band  of  open  tubes 
of  larger  size  called  ducts.  Tn 
others,  such  as  maple  and  beech, 
these  ducts  are  scattered  through 
the  whole  season's  growth,  and  in 
all  conifers,  as  for  example  the 
pines  and  cedars,  they  are  entire- 
ly wanting.  But  the  differences  in 
hardness  and  color  between  the 
growth  of  spring  and  summer  are 
still  oresent.  It1  is  sometimes  pos- 
sible to  see  the  line  which  separ- 
ates the  growth  of  two  seasons 
in  the  bark,  as  in  the  case  of 
common  cork,  which  is  the  outer 
bark  of  the  Cork  Oak,  a  native  of 
southern  Europe. 

Tf  the  trunk  or  branch  of  an 
oak  tree  is  cut  smoothly  across, 


thin  whitish  lines  may  be  seen 
running  from  within  outward. 
Some  of  these  lines  begin  in  the 
centre  of  the  tree  and  others  in 
each  one  of  the  annual  rings. 
These  are  the  medullary  rays, 
which  make  the  silver  grain  in 
quartered  oak  and  other  woods. 
They  exist  in  all  kinds  of  trees, 
but  in  many — as,  for  example,  in 
most  conifers — they  are  so  fine  as 
hardly  to  be  seen  with  the  naked 
eye.  Seasoning  cracks  which  run 
across  the  rings  of  growth  always 
follow  the  lines  of  these  rays, 
while  others  most  often  follow 
along  some  annual  ring. 

(To  be  Continued). 


MRS.  AGNES  MINCHIN  WRITES  THIS 
LETTER  ABOUTi  THE  MARVEL- 
LOUS EFFECTS  OF  CLEMENTS 
TONIC   (Adelaide  Series  No.  8). 

"  This  medicine  was  like  the  Olive 
Leaf  to  me.  It  gave  me  hope,  it  gave 
me  strength.  It  made  my  blood  richer 
and  purer.  I  can  only  thank  your 
great  medicine  -Jor  that  splendid  bless- 
ing, health." 

Here  is  the  letter  in  full.  Read  it. 
Surely  human  suffering  is  painfully  il- 
lustrated  in  this  story  : — 

'*  Frederick  Street, 

"  Riverton,   S.A.,  17/10/'12. 

*'  CLEMENTS  TONIC,  LTD. 

"  Twelve  months  ago  I  suffered  with 
a  bad  form  of  liver  complaint,  that 
made  my  life  a  misery.  Life  was  a 
burden,  not  a  pleasure.  I  hnd  bilious 
headaches  and  sickness,  and  a  feeling 
like  seasickness,  and  was  as  useless  as 
a  sailor  on  a  rough  voyage. 

"  CLEMENTS  TONIC  WAS  LIKE 
THE  OI.TVE  LEAF  TO  ME— it  Kave  me 
hope,  it  gave  me  health.  My  liver  and 
digestion  blecame  perfect,  and  I  have 
not  been  troubled  since  with  the  bad 
attacks  of  sickness.  The  medicine  im- 
proved my  blood,  it  became  ri'her  and 
purer.  I  took  five  bottles  of  CLEM- 
ENTS TONIC,  and  this  last  six  months 
I  have  enjoyed  the  best  of  health.  I 
CAN  NOW  EAT  AND  SLEEP  WELL. 
AND  ENJOY  LIFE.  I  CAN  ONLY 
THANK  YOUR  SPLENDID  MEDICTNE 
FOR  THAT  GREAT  BLESSING  — 
HEALTH. 

(Signed)  "Mrs.  AGNES  MINCHIN." 

Many  causes  contribute  to  serious 
periods  of  ill-health  in  women— and  over- 
work in  the  home,  cares  of  mother- 
hood, climatic  changes,  hereditary  weak- 
nesses, and  functional  ailments,  are  a 
few  of  them.  No  woman,  whether 
married  or  single,  should  be  without 
CLEMENTS  TONIC.  It  gives  strength, 
and  it  is  always  handy  to  get  from 
the  Chemist  or  Storekeeper.  Get  it, 
and  have  health.— Advt, 
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The   General   Feeding  Characteristics 
of  Different  Classes  of  Stock. 


The  outstanding  difference  in  the 
feeding  characteristics  of  the  vari- 
ous classes  of  stock  lies  in  their 
relative  powers  of  digesting  and 
utilising  the  coarse,  fibrous  foods 
of  the  hav  and  straw  type. 

Such  foodstuffs  are  dealt  with 
most  effectively  bv '  the  ruminant 
animals  (cattle  and  sheep),  since 
they  are  equipped  with  the  ne- 
cessary powers  of  mastication  and 
capacious  digestive  organs.  Pigs, 
on  the  other  hand,  cannot  deal 
effectively  with  any  but  the  soft- 
est tvpes  of  fibre,  such  as  are  met 
with  in  juicy,  green  food  ;  whilst 
horses  occupy  an  intermediate  po- 
sition in  this  respect.  Thus  the 
horse  will  masticate  and  digest 
good  hay  almost  as  successfully  as 
cattle,  but  will  be  less  successful 
with  the  harder  type  of  fibre  met 
with  in  straw. 

Young  animals,  even  cattle,  are 
not  adapted  to  deal  with  fibrous 
foods  until  their  digestive  powers 
have  been  well  developed  by  feed- 
ing with  easily-digested  foods,  of 
which  the  mothers'  milk  is  in- 
comparably the  best  and  safest. 
Even  then  the  introduction  of 
coarse  food  into  a  diet  must  be 
very  gradual  and  left  largely  to 
the  instinct  of  the  animal.  The 
further  feeding  characteristics  of 
the  various  classes  of  stock  may 
be  conveniently  discussed  se- 
parately-. 

—  Young  Animals.  — 

The  growth  of  the  young  ani- 
mal is  essentially  a  rapid  produc- 
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tion  of  nitrogenous  matters 
(muscle,  etc.)  and  bone.  Hence  the 
prime  consideration  in  the  food 
ration  must  be  a  sufficiently  liberal 
supplv  of  digestible  albuminoids, 
and  <ii  the  bone-forming  mineral 
ingredients  (lime  and  phosphates). 
Kurther,  it  is  desirable  that  any 
food  given  with  the  milk,  which 
will  form  the  basis  of  the  ration 
during  the  early  months  <>f  the 
young  animal's  life,  shall  be,  like 
milk,  comparatively  rich  in  album- 
inoids and  oil,  and  easily  digested. 

As  the  animal  grows  the  special 
requirement  for  albuminoids  de- 
creases steadily  in  proportion  to 
its  total  food  requirements,  and 
the  ration  may  be  correspondingly 
adjusted  to  be  poorer  in  albumin- 
oids and  richer  in  carbohydrates. 
In  the  case  of  young  stock  grow- 
ing up  under  natural  conditions 
this  adjustment  is  effected  spon- 
taneously. For  example,  calves  or 
foals  running  on  grass  with  their 
dams  make  the  adjustment  bv 
steadily  increasing  the  amount  of 
grass  eaten  in  proportion  to  milk 
consumed.  Where  animals  are 
reared  under  more  artificial  condi- 
tions, the  adjustment  must  be 
made  verv  graduallv.  It  will  al- 
ways be  safer  to  err  on  the  side 
of  liberality  in  the  supply  of  al- 
buminoids to  growing  animals. 

The  quantity  of  food  required  by 
the  voune  animal  increases,  of 
course,  with  the  growth  of  the 
animal  until  it  attains  full  growth, 
after  which  no  further  gain  in 
weight  takes  place  unless  fatten- 
ing conditions  are  resorted  to. 

A  further  matter  that  demands  , 
attention  in  the  feeding  of  grow- 
ing animals  is  the  supplv  of  min- 
eral ingredients  in  the  food,  and 
especially  of  lime  and  phosphates, 
since  these  enter  so  largely  into 
the !  composition  of  the  bones. 
Cases  of  bone  trouble  in  young 
stock,  especially  pigs,  have  fre- 
quently been  traced  to  deficiencies 
in  this  respect. 

Suitable  facilities  must  be  pro- 
vided for  exercise  in  order  to  en- 
sure full  development  of  the 
muscles  and  bones,  and  general 
soundness  of  constitution. 

In  all  matters  relating  to  the 
treatment  of  young  animals  their 
welfare  and  comfort  should  be  ob- 
jects of  special  care,  all  harshness 
or  irregularity  being  avoided. 


To  sum  up,  it  is  of  fundamental 
importance  in  the  rearing  of  young 
stock  that  all  the  conditions  of 
feeding,  treatment  and  environ- 
ment shall  be  such  as  to  favour 
natural  develoimient.  So  far  as 
the  food  is  concerned,  this  should 
be  liberal  in  quantity,  well  sup- 
plied with  albuminoids,  oil  and 
useful  mineral  matters,  of  the  best 
quality,  and  thoroughly  suitable 
in  everV  way. 

Many  feeders  modify  the  treat- 
ment of  young  stock  according  to 
the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
subsequently  intended,  a  somewhat 
heavier  and  richer  ration  being 
given  to  those  that  are  subse- 
quently to  be  fattened  when  full- 
grown  than  to  those  that  are  to 
form  the  future  breeding  stock.  In 
the  former  case  the  qualities  de- 
sired are  size  and  early  maturity, 
whereas  in  the  latter  other  quali- 
ties are  desired  which  a  tendency 
to  fleshiness  would  in  most  cases 
be  likely  to  impair,  e.g.,  the  milk- 
vielding  propensities  of  heifers. 

—  Fattening  Young  Stock.  — 

The  fattening  of  young  animals 
affords  a  somewhat  different  case 
from  the  simple  rearing  ol  the 
animal  to  maturity.  In  the  for- 
mer case  it  is  necessary  to  secure 
a  production  of  fatty  tissue  along- 
side the  normal  growth  of  the 
.  animal.  This  is  effected  by  a 
more  liberal  feeding  and  more  re- 
stricted exercise. 

The  fattening  increase  is  largely 
composed  of  fat,  so  that  the 
extra  food  need  not  be  specially 
rich  in  albuminoids.  In  this  re- 
spect it  should  be  intermediate  in 
character  between  that  supplied 
for  purposes  of  growth  solely  and 
that  given  for  fattening  purposes 
to  a  full-grown  animal  of  the  same 
class.  In  other  respects  the  con- 
ditions outlined  above  should  be 
closely  observed. 

—  Fattening  Adult  Animals.  — 

The  fattening  of  full-grown  ani- 
mals is  mainly  a  conversion  of 
food  into  body-fat,  very  little  al- 
buminoid matter  being  contained 
in  the  fattening  increase.  The  ad- 
ditional food  required  in  excess  of 
the  maintenance  ration  (i.e.,  the 
ration  required  to  keep  the  ani- 
mals in  "  store  "  condition)  may 
therefore  consist  largely  of  digest- 
ible oil,  carbohydrates,  and  fibre. 

Animals  that  are  in  poor,  lean 
condition  at  the  outset  of  fatten- 
ing should  receive  a  more  liberal 
supply  of  albuminoids  for  a  few 
weeks  than  those  which    start  in 
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fair  condition,  in'  order  to  ensure 
that  the  ileshy  tissues  shall  be 
fullv  developed  and  made  capable 
of  storing  up  large  quantities  of 
fat. 

In  deciding  what  concentrated 
foods  shall  be  included  in  the  ra- 
tion, anv  influence  that  thev  are 
known  to  exercise  upon  the  quali- 
ty of  the  carcass  shoidd  be  kept 
in  mind.  Thus,  maize,  rice-meal, 
oats,  and  linseed  cake  have  a 
softening  tendency  upon  the  fat, 
whilst  cotton  cakes,  peas  and 
beans  have  the  opposite  effect. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  best  re- 
sults in  fattening,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  activities  of  the  animal 
shall  be  confined  as  far  as  possible 
to  the  consumption  of  food.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  to  restrict 
greatly  the  facilities  for  exercise. 
The  provision  of  abundant  litter 
will  also  contribute  to  the  same 
end,  by  inducing  the  animal  to  lie 
down  more  frequently,  as  will  also 
all  other  measures  that  promote 
its  comfort. 

—  Working  Animals.  — 

The  requirements  of  the  working 
animal,  so  far  as  the  composition 
of  its  ration  is  concerned,  are  in 
the  main  similar  to  those  of  the 
fattening  animal,  since  under  nor- 
mal conditions,  muscular  energy 
is  chiefly  generated  from  the  car- 
bohydrates and  oils  of  the  food, 
and  least  of  all  from  the  al- 
buminoids. Much  depends  upon  the 
character  of  the  work  to  be  per- 
formed. If  great  calls  are  made 
for  a  rapid  or  Heavy  output  of 
energy,  as  in  the  case  of  race- 
horses, practical  experience  shows 
that  it  is  not  advisable  to  cut 
down  the  supply  of  albuminoids. 
In.  such  cases  the  bulk  of  the  food 
must  be  given  in  concentrated, 
easily  digested  form,  in  order  that 
the  nutriment  contained  in  it  mav 
be  quickly  placed  at  the  service 
of  the  animal,  without  undue 
wastage  or  strain  on  the  pro- 
cesses of  digestion. 

It  must  be  further  borne  in  mind 
that  the  amount  of  work  which  an 
animal  can  perform  is  not  deter- 
mined bv  the  food  supply.  It  de- 
pends also  upon  the  state  of  effici- 
ency of  the  mechanism  by  which 
the  work  is  performed  (i.e.,  the 
muscles).  An  animal  with  feeblv- 
developed  muscles  (i.e.,  in  poor 
condition)  will  be  unable  to  per- 
form as  much  work  as  when  its 
muscles  are  fully  developed,  even 
although  it  receive  the  same  ra- 
tion. The  development  of  the 
muscles  is  induced  by  regular  ex- 
ercise, and  requires   for   its  sup- 


port an  increased  supply  of  album- 
inoids in  the  food. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  it 
is  advisable  that  the  ration  of  ani- 
mals that  are  called  upon  for 
heavy  or  rapid  exertion  shall  be 
proportionately  somewhat  richer 
in  albuminoids  than  the  rations 
of  animals  at  light  or  slow  work 
or  at  rest. 

—  Milk-Yielding  Animals.  — 

The  case  of  the  milk-yieldiag 
animal  differs  essentially  from  that 
of  the  fattening  or  growing 
animal,  in  that  the  special  product 
manufactured  by  the  animal  is 
removed  entirely  from  the  body. 

The  milk  of  all  classes  of  farm 
animals  contains  considerable  pro- 
jections of  albuminoids,  fats,  and 
carbohydrates.  These  m?.t?ri  -.Is  are 
manufactured  by  the  animal  from 
ingredients  of  the  body,  which 
must  obviously  be  replaced  by 
feeding  if  the  "  condition  "  of  the 
animal  is  to  be  maintained. 

The  production  of  milk-fat  and 
milk-sugar  can  be  sustained  by 
supplying  oil  and  carbohydrates  in 
the  food,  but  only  albuminoids  will 
serve  for  the .  production  of  the  al- 
buminoids of  the  milk. 

It  must  further  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  milk  also  contains 
appreciable  quantities  of  various 
mineral  ingredients,  notably  phos- 
phates, potash  aad  lime,  so  that 
the  ration  must  also  make  good 
the  removal  of  these  ingredients 
from  the  body. 

From  the  foregoing  considera- 
tions it  follows  that  the  milk- 
yielding  animal  requires,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  ration  which  would 
"  maintain  "  it  were  there  no 
secretion  of  milk,  a  supply  of  food 
which  must  be  the  greater  the 
more  abundant  the  milk-llow,  and 
which  must  indulge  a  liberal  pro- 
portion  of  digestible  albuminoids. 

The  ration  of  the  milk-producing 
animal  may  thus  be  regarded  as 
made  up  of  two  portions — a  main- 
tenance portion  which  will  vary 
according  to  the  milk-yield.  Up  to 
a  certain  point,  which  varies 
greatly  in  different  individuals  of 
the  same  class,  any  food  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  animal  beyond 
the  minimum  necessary  for  main- 
tenance is  utilised  very  economic- 
ally for  the  purposes  of  milk-pro- 
duction. When  the  food-supply  is 
steadily  increased,  however,  the 
point  referred  to  is  reached  sooner 
or  later,  beyond  which  there  is  an 
increasing  tendency  for  additional 
food  to  promote  fattening  rather 
than  to  increase  the  (low   of  milk. 


Eventually  the  limit  is  arrived  at 
beyond  which  no  higher  yield  of 
milk  can  be  obtained  by  increas- 
ing tlie  food  supply.  •  In  these 
higher  stages  of  milk-production 
the  cost  of  production  .steadily  in- 
creases and  must  be  the  determin- 
ing factor  in  deciding  what  is  the 
most  profitable  yield  t0  aim  at. 

The  percentage  composition  of 
the  milk  yielded  by  a  particular 
animal  is  largely  independent  of 
the  nature  of  the  food  supplied. 
Provided  that  the  ration  is  such 
that  it  maintains  the  milk-yield 
and  general  "  condition  "  of  the 
animal,  the  composition  of  the 
milk  can  in  general  be  but  little 
affected  by  changes  in  the  nature 
of  the  foods  included  in  the  ra- 
tion. Even  in  the  case  of  under- 
feeding, the  composition  of  the 
milk  is,  as  a  rule,  but  little  affect- 
ed until  the  condition  of  the  ani- 
mal has  been  verv  seriously  re- 
duced. 

Long-continued  consumption  of 
excessively  watery  food  will  prob- 
ably lead  ultimately  to  a  general 
weakening  of  the  organs  of  the 
body  and  thereby  cause  a  secre- 
tion of  more  watery  milk.  As  a 
rule,  however,  the  amount  of 
water  supplied  in  the  food  can 
vary  greatly  without  diluting  the 
milk.  Certainly  under  ordinary 
conditions  the  quality  of  milk 
secreted  is  quite  independent  of  the 
amount  of  water  consumed  by  the 
animal,  the  excess,  if  any,  being 
mainly  excreted  in  the  urine  and 
through  the  skin. 

Although  the  nature  of  the  food 
has,  in  general,  little  effect  upon 
the  percentage  composition  of  the 
milk,  it  may  have  an  appreciable 
effect  upon  the  quality  of  the 
milk  in  other  ways,  e.g.,  flavour, 
hardness  of  butter-fat,  and  so 
forth.  This  fact  must  be  kept  in 
mind  in  selecting  foodstuffs  for  the 
ration  of  cows. 

 ♦  

Weeds. 


"  Weeds  are  feared  by  those  far- 
mers who  have  made  some  mistake 
in  the  management  of  their  fields, 
bv  virtue  of  which  the  weeds 
have  found  a  chance  to  prosper. 

Weeds,  therefore,  may  be  said  to 
have  a  mission— first,  to  educate 
the  farmer,  and  second,  to  ame- 
liorate the  soil. 

Good  and  judicious  tillage  and 
cropping  are  the  only  effective 
means  of  keeping  down  weeds.  A 
foul  place  can  be  cleaned  by  inau- 
jruratinir,  for  a  time,  a  short  and 
vigorous  rotation  of  crops. 
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The  Methods  of  Packing 
and  Selling  Eggs. 

Eggs  sent  from  foreign  countries 
to  England  are  packed  in  what  are 
known  as  cases,  or  half  cases.  A 
case  of  eggs  contains  12  long  hun- 
dreds (1440),  or  120  dozen.  The 
purchaser  is  charged  for  tl%  long 
hundreds  only,  the  other  60  eggs 
in  each  case  being  the  buyer's  al- 
lowance. This  is  to  indemnify  the 
purchaser  for  any  broken  ones. 
Whether  there  are  any  broken  or 
not  there  are  always  60  allowed, 
but  if  the  breakages  are  over  a 
hundred  it  means  a  claim,  which 
must  be  made  within  three  days  of 
receiving  them.  The  12  long  hun- 
dred cases  measure  7ft.  long,  2ft. 
wide,  and  ift.  dee]).  In  the  centre- 
are  two  upright  boards  the  same 
size  as  the  ends  of  the  ease,  thus 
making  a  twin  case.  In  each  end 
are  packed  720  eggs,  the  advan- 
tage of  the  centre  boards  being 
that  the  case  can  be  cut  into  two 
half-cases  intact. 

The  Danes,  Italians,  Rouman- 
ians and  Irish  use  straw  as  pack- 
ing, and  Russia,  Hungary,  and 
Austria  pack  the  eggs  in  line  wood 
shavings.  The  Italians  have  a  sys- 
tem of  putting  the  straw  through 
a  process  of  crushing  that  makes 
it  more  pliable.  It  is  passed 
through  rollers,  flattened  out,  and 
then  thoroughly  dried. 

English  poultry  farmers  send 
their  supplies  to  market  in  all  sorts 
of  packages,  large  and  small.  Of 
late  years,  however,  boxes  with 
fillers,  such  as  are  in  use  in  this 
State,  are  being  more  extensively 
adopted. 

In  the  English  wholesale  trade — 
that  which  applies  to  importation 
—all  the  eggs  are  bought  by 
weight,  and,  are  termed  15,  16,  or 
17  pounders,  as  the  case  may  be. 


The  15-pounder  egg  is  one  that 
weighs  2  ounces,  the  long  hundred 
(120)  weighing  15 II).  A  2%-ounee 
egg  would  weigh  17II).  to  the  long 
hundred.  The  eggs  are  neither  in- 
dividually nor  collectively  weighed 
by  the  packers  in  the  respective 
countries,  those  used  to  the  busi- 
ness being  able  to  grade  them  to 
w  eights  sullieientlv  correct  for  the 
wholesale  men,  who  in  turn  sell 
them  to  the  grocers  and  other 
dealers,  each  weight  having  a  sepa- 
rate quotation.  In  America  the 
usual  trade  cases  contains  30 
dozen  ;  they  are  sold  at  so  many 
cents  per  dozen. 

—  Preserving  Eggs.  — 
Of  all  the  products  of  the  laud, 
none  lend  themselves  to,  Holding 
over  lor  a  season  with  sucli  ma- 
thematical certainty  of  profit  as 
do  eggs.  Cereals  can  be  held  lor 
considerable  periods  without  any 
serioils  deterioration,  but  tnere  is 
no  certainty  that  tiie  markets  will 
be  any  better  at  the  end  of  six 
months  than  at  the  time  of  har- 
vesting. The  same  applies  to  stock. 
To-day  s  marnet  can  be  normal, 
but  no  one  can  tell  whether  at  the 
end  of  six  months  prices  will  be 
higher  or  lower  than  at  present. 

Not  so  with  eggs.  For  as  long 
as  we  wish  to  go  back  in  this  or 
any  other  country,  the  late  au- 
tumn prices  per  dozen  will  be  from 
250  to  300  per  cent,  higher  tnan 
those  of  the  early  spring  months; 
and  this  is  one  point  wherein  the 
poultrymen  can  and  do  score  over 
other  producers.  When  in  spring 
the  price  for  eggs  is  8d.  per  dozen, 
the  late  autumn  following  they 
will  be  1/10  to    2/-     per  dozen. 

This  feature  in  the  egg  business 
has  been,  for  a  century  or  more, 
responsible  for  thousands  of  at- 
tempts being  made,  and  hundreds 
of  patents  being  actually  granted, 
for  the  preservation  of  eggs — that 


is,  the  keeping  of  them  over  in  an 
unimpaired  condition  from  the 
plentiful  spring  time  till  the  late 
autumn  or  winter,  when  prices  are 
higher. 

Of  the  various  systems,  the  later 
one  of  cold  storage  is  certainly  the 
best;  but  for  those  removed  from 
cold-store  rooms,  or  those  near 
them  with  but  small  quantities, 
there  are  several  formulae  of 
proved  elhcacy. 

In  connection  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  eggs,  there  are  still  some 
theories,  and  later  day  ones, 
which  have  to  be  contraverted. 
The  principal  one,  and  one  which 
periodically  appears,  is  that  eggs 
must  be  infertile,  or,  as  one 
writer  lately  put  it,  "  Eggs,  to  be 
preserved,  should  not  be  fertile. 
If  taken  from  the  pens  where  a 
male  bird  has  been  running  with 
the  hens,  their  preservation  will 
not  be  so  successful." 

Were  eggs  not  gathered  daily,  or 
allowed  to  lie  in  a  nest  exposed  to 
the  sun  for  ,a  day  or  two,  the  fertile 
ones  certainly  would  not  give  the 
best  results  ;  neither  would  the  in- 
fcrtiles.  New-laid,  fertile  eggs,  when 
stored,  came  out  in  six  or  eight 
months'  time  in  excellent  condi- 
tion while  others,  both  fertile  and 
infertile,  came  out  of  the  rooms 
flat  for  the  reason  they  were  m 
that  state  when  stored. 

One  other  point  in  relation  to 
the  packing  for  preservation.  Ac- 
cording to  some,  the  thick  end  of 
the  egg  should  be  uppermost  ; 
others  consider  thp.t  the  thin  end 
should  be  at  the  top.  Experiments 
showed  that,  when  the  goods  were 
of  the  same  quality,  it  did  not 
matter  which  end  was  up,  and,  at 
the  present  time,  the  bulk  of  those 
who  store  do  not  bother  which  enu 
is  uppermost. 

In  hatching,  quite  a  number  of 
breeders  keep  a  certain  end  of  the 
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egg  up,  from  the  time  it  is  laid  till 
placed  under  a  hen  or  in  an  incu- 
bator. This  is  but  a  theory  also. 
Time  after  time  the  writer  has  had 
equal  results,  no  matter  how  the 
eggs  were  kept,  and,  if  we  were  to 
follow  nature,  the  eggs  should  be 
placed  on  their  side,  this  being  the 
position  the  hen  leaves  them  in  the 
lest  when  laid. 

In  England  the  same  theories  ex- 
ist, and  in  order  to  prove  or  dis- 
>el  them,  Mr.  W.  B.  Green,  poult rv 
ecturer  to  the  Harts  Countv 
Council,  England,  conducted  a 
lumber  of  experiments,  and  pub. 
ished  a  report.  He  found  that 
iresh  fertile  eggs  kept  for  seven 
nonths  in  water-glass,  lime  water, 
seam  of  tartar  and  salt,  and  lime 
rater  only,  were  as  good  as  infer- 
iles  kept  •  under  the  same  condi- 
ions,  and  it  did  not  make  any  dif- 
erence  which  end  was  up. 

To  those  to  whom  it  is  available 
old  storage  is  the  best  egg  preser- 
rative.  The  custom  is  to  use  36 
lozen  cases,  with  white  cardboard 
tilers.  The  questions  of  tempera- 
ure,  humidity,  and  cleanliness,  are 
he  chief  points  in  successful  egg 
torage.  The  temperature  must 
ot  permit  freezing,  but  water 
reezing  point,  32  deg.  F.,  will  not 
reeze  eggs.  Extended  experience 
liows  that  28  deg.  F.  is  the  best, 
jggs  in  the  latter  temperature  will 
eep  longer  than  at  a  higher  fig- 
re.  A  regular  temperature,  with 
nail  limits,  will  give  the  best  re- 
Uts. 

Humidity  is  a  subject  that  has 
•t  received  much  attention  in  ra- 
tion   to  egg  storing.  American 
periments,    however,  show  that 
is  depends  on  the  construction  af 
e     rooms     and     the  quantity 
>red.     The  brine-pipe  system  is 
isidered  too  moist  for  the  best 
mlts.     At  the  same  time,  there 
ve  been  very  few  complaints  re- 
rding  this  system.    Eggs  absorb 
ours,  and  to  be    safe    in  this 
other  commodities  should 
:  be  stored  in  the  same  room, 
is  said  one  of  the  handicaps  to 
cess  in  egg  storing  is  probably 
:  to  the  eggs  bein^-  often  stored 
kerosene  cases. 

he  length  of  time  that  eggs 
be  kept  in  cold  store  depends 
jely  on  their  condition  when 
Y  enter  it.  Eggs  laid  early 
he  season,  when  the  weather  is 
I,  assuredly  keep  best,  and,  if 
[.  graded,  -packed  properly,  and 
^sported  carefully,  will  be  of  cx- 
:nt  quality  at  the  end  o(  nine 
ths  B\  (reorge  Brads-haw,  in 
Icultural  Gazette  of  N.S.tt. 


Killing  Poultry. 

All  birds  should  be  starved  for 
twenty-four  hours  before  killing  in 
order  that  the  crop  and  intestines 
may  be  emptied  of  fpod.  A  great 
amount  of  loss  arises  from  neglect 
of  this  precaution.  They  should 
be  killed  by  dislocating  the  neck 
just  where  it  joins  the  head. 
Some  people  like  them  ^to  be  bled 
by  a  knife  passed  through  the  slit 
in  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  Dislo- 
cation of  the  neck  properly  per- 
formed results  in  the  breaking  of 
the  jugular  vein,  and  the  blood 
drains  completely  from  the  body 
veins  into  the  neck. 

PLUCKING. 

Birds  should  always  be  plucked 
while  the  body  is  still  warm,  as 
the  feathers  then  come  out  more 
easily  and  there  is  less  danger  of 
tearing  the  skin.  Unless  plucking 
is  done  when  the  bird  is  warm, 
it  should  not  be  done  until  the 
bird  is  quite  cold,  that  is,  at  least 
twenty-four  hours  after  killing. 

In  plucking,  the  operator  should 
hold  the  bird  by  the  legs,  with 
the  head  hanging  downwards,  or, 
in  the  case  of  turkeys  and  geese, 
suspend  it  by  the  legs  to  a  cord 
hung  from  the  roof.  Feathers,  are 
drawn  by  a  hrm  yet  gentle  pull 
towards  the  head,  this  action 
loosening  them  from  the  skin. 

The  plucking  should  begin  at  the 
tail  and  be  continued  in  the  fol- 


Eqqs!  Eqqs! 

Sittings  from  Heavy  Laying 


White  Leghorns 
Black  Leghorns 

Black  Orpingtons 

SilverWyandottes 

15  Eggs  to  each  setting.  Guaranteed 
fertile  or  replaced.    10/6  per  setting. 


T.  E.  YELLAND, 
S.A.  Farmers'  Co-Op.  Union,  Ltd. 


lowing  order  :  back,  neck,  wings, 
sides,  legs,  and  breast.  It  is  un- 
wise to  start  with  the  breast,  as 
the  surface  veins  in  that  part  of 
the  body  are  the  last  to  drain  dry 
and  the  carcaise  will  be  discoloured 
if  any  of  those  veins  are  broken. 
The  breast  bone  should  not  be 
broken. 

If  for  sale  fowls  must  be  plucked 
clean  except  for  the  head  and  half 
the  neck  ;  turkeys  must  also  be 
plucked  clean,  but  leaving  the 
feathers  on  the  outer  ends  of  the 
wings  and  the  tail  ;  in  ducks  and 
geese  the  wings  and  half ,  the  necks 
must  be  left  unplucked.  The  legs 
and  feet  of  alls  birds  should  be  verv 
clean. 


EXECUTOR  TRUSTEE  &  AGENCY 

COMPANY  OF  S.A.,  LIMITED. 


Capital  Authorised  =  £100,000 
Capital  Subscribed  ■  £75,000 
Uncalled  Capital,  Capital  Paid  up,  and  Reserves  £109,273 
Amount  at  credit  of  Estates,  Trusts,  and  Clients  £2,630,724 


DIRECTORS— W.  J.  Magarey  (Chairman),  W.  Herbert  Phillipps, 
L.  A.  Jessop,  H.  C.  E.  Muecke  Richard  Smith,  E.  W.  van  Senden. 

The  Company  transacts  all  classes  of  business  as  Eixecutor, 
Trustee,  Attorney  and  Agent.  When  winding  up  an  estate  only  one 
charge  is  made  for  realization. 

MONEY  TO  LEND  AT  CURRENT  RATES. 

The  Company's  SAFE  DEFOSIT  provides  absolute  security  for 
the  storage,  under  Depositor's  sole  control,  of  CASH,  DEEDS, 
JEWELLERY,  SCRIP,  PLATE,    and  other  VALUABLES. 

YEARLY  RENTALS  OF  SAFES,  from  £i  i/. 

W.  W.  CARTER,  Manager. 

Offices,  22  Grenfell  Street. 
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Lice  in  Horses. 

There  are  three  forms  of  scabies 
(itch)  to  which  horses  are  subject: 
the  sarcoptic.  the  psoroptic,  and  the 
symbiotic.  These  three  diseases  are 
caused  by  "Ascarides,"  or  minute 
parasites,  commonly  called  itch  in- 
sects; each  of  the  diseases,  however, 
is  caused  by  insects  distinct  from  one 
another,  although  they  belong  to  the 
same  order- — the  parasites  rarely  af- 
fect human  beings,  and  are  easily  de- 
stroyed if  they  do. 

As  these  insects  are  very  small  and 
very  much  alike,  measuring  about  the 
fiftieth  part  of  an  inch,  more  or  less, 
in  diameter,  it  requires  a  strong  mag- 
nifying power  and  some  experience  to 
diagnose  them  correctly;  but  fortun- 
ately this  means  of  diagnosis  is  rarely 
necessary,  because  they,  so  to  speak, 
diagnose  themselves  by  the  part  of 
the  body  they  attack.  The  sarcoptic 
form  is  the  most  troublesome  and 
contagious,  and  attacks  the  body  of 
the  animal;  the  psoroptic  rarely  at- 
tacks any  part  other  than  the  fore- 
lock, mane,  and  root  of  the  tail;  whilst 
the  symbiotic,  attacks  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, principally  the  heels  and 
back  of  the  fetlocks,  rarely,  except  in 
very  chronic  cases,  being  found  above 
the  fetlock  joint;  the  same  animal, 
however,  may  be  affected  by  all  three 
species  at  the  same  time. 

Symbiotic  scabies  is  less  actively 
contagious  than  the  other  two  forms 
of  scabies,  and  confines  its  attentions 
to  the  lower  parts  of  the  limbs;  it  is 
rarely  seen  in  well-kept  stables, 
amongst  well-berd  horses,  the  fine- 
ness of  the  hair  and  the  constant 
grooming  prevents  the  insect  estab- 
lishing itself;  but  in  ill-kept,  unclean 
stable,  amongst  coarser-bred  horses, 
when  once  it  breaks  out  it  is  very 
liable  to  go  through  the  stud.  It  is 
conveyed  from  one  animal  to  another 
by  brushes,  currycombs,  sponges,  &c, 
but  rarely,  if  ever,  by  direct  contact 
from  horse  to  horse. 

The  disease  may  be  suspected  if  the 
horse  shows  signs  of  itching,  by  his 
constantly  stamping  and  rubbing  one 
foot  or  leg  against  the  other,  or  biting 
the  heels.  The  irritation  is  more 
active  at  night.  The  symptoms  come 
on  very  insidiously;  at  first  there  are 
no  very  noticeable  appearances,  but 
gradually  the  epidermis  (outer  skin) 
will  begin  to  desquimate  (scale)  and 
the  hair  will  fall  out.  As  the  disease 
advances,  the  skin  becomes  thickened 
and  a  foul-smelling,  viscid  discharge 
comes  from  it  (in  that  discharge  will 


be  found  the  insects  and  their  eggs), 
the  heels  will  crack  and  become  ex- 
ceedingly sore  from  the  granulations 
commonly  called  proud  flesh)  that 
occur,  and  the  animal  will  be  stiff  and 
lame  on  coming  out  of  the  stable.  If 
the  disease  be  allowed  to  go  on,  the 
skin  becomes  hypertrophied  (thicken- 
ed), and  the  whole  part  becomes  one 
enlarged  mass  of  fcetid  sores.  The 
disease  may  affect  a  horse  for  years. 

 ♦  

The  Treatment  of  Common 
Wounds  of  Live  Stock. 

There  are  five  kinds  of  wounds 
which  may  be  classified  as  follows :-+- 

r.  Incised  wounds  caused  by  a  knife 
or  sharp  instrument. 

2.  Punctured  wounds  caused  by 
thorns,  etc. 

3.  Lacerated  wounds  caused  by 
barbed  wire,  etc.;  wounds  caused  by 
horning  in  cattle  are  generally  con- 
tused and  lacerated. 

4.  Poisoned  wounds  caused  by  an 
infected  instrument,  also  bee  stings, 
snake-bite,  etc. 

5.  Bullet  or  shot-gun  wounds. 

—  Treatment.  — 

If  the  wound  is  bleeding  profusely 
when  seen,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to 
stop  haemorrhage.  If  large  blood 
vessels  are  injured  they  should  be 
ligatured  if  possible,  using  aseptic  silk 
or  gut  for  this  purpose.  Where  the 
bleeding  is  from  small  vessels  the  ap- 
plication of  perchloride  of  iron 
(Liquor  Ferri  perchloridi)  on  a  plug 
of  tow  is  usually  effective.  The  ac- 
tual cautery  may  be  used  in  some 
cases,  and  another  method  is  to  pack 
the  wound  with  aseptic  cotton  wool 
or  tow,  and  bandage  it  tightly  in  posi- 
tion. 

If  the  animal  is  weak  from  loss  of 
blood  it  is  advisable  to  administer  a 
stimulant  such  as  whisky,  y2  pint  in 
a  pint  of  milk  or  sweet  spirit  of  nitre 
and  sal  volatile,  one  ounce  of  each  in 
a  quart  of  water.  (These  doses  are 
suitable  for  a  horse  or  ox.) 

As  soon  as  the  haemorrhage  has 
been  stopped  the  next  thing  to  do  is 
to  clip  the  hair  off  the  adjacent  parts 
and  to  thoroughly  cleanse  and  disin 
feet  the  wound  and  surrounding  parts. 


If  a  rillc  bullet  is  lodged  in  a  wound 
or  under  skin,  it  should  be  removed 
if  possible,  but  where  it  is  deeply 
situated  it  is  often  advisable  to  leave 
it  alone  as  important  structures  may 
be  injured  in  attempting  to  remove 
it.  The  same  applies  to  small  shot 
in  a  wound. 

—  Disinfectant.  — 

The  following  may  be  regarded  as 
good      disinfectant      solutions  for 

wounds: — 

r.  Carbolic  acid,  1  part;  boiled 
water,  20  parts. 

2.  Corrosive  sublimate,  1  part;  com- 
mon salt,  8  parts;  water,  1,000  parts. 

3.  J  eye's   Fluid,   1   part;   water,  50 

parts. 

4  Zinc  chloride,  1  part;  water,  40 

parts. 

If  the  wound  is  an  incised  one,  i.e., 
clean  cut,  after  cleaning  and  disinfect- 
ing it  should  be  stitched  with  aceptic 
silk,  cat-gut,  horse-hair  or  silk,  and 
either  bandaged  with  a  piece  of  lint 
and  bandage,  or  if  in  an  awkward 
place  to  bandage,  dressed  liberally 
with  an  ointment  such  as  Jeye's 
Fluid,  1  part;  lard  or  vaseline,  20 
parts;  or  Stockholm  tar,  in  order  to 
keep  the  flies  off. 

Should  the  wound  be  a  lacerated 
one,  full  of  sand  and  grit  which  can- 
not be  entirely  removed,  two  courses 
of  treatment  are  open,  depending  on 
the  size,  situation,  and  nature  of  it. 
If  the  wound  is  very  extensive  and 
the  muscles  are  badly  torn  it  is  ad- 
visable to  stitch  the  severed  skin  in 
accurate  apposition  as  far  as  possible, 
leaving  an  aperture  at  the  lower  end] 
of  the  wound  to  allow  of  drainage 
and  the  daily  washing  out  of  the 
wound  with  disinfectants.  Should 
the  direction  of  the  wound  be  down- 
wards and  inwards  a  counter  open- 
ing will  have  to  be  made  to  allow 
drainage  from  the  depths  of  the 
wound.  In  this  drainage  channel  a 
piece  of  rubber  tubing  or  a  strip  on 
gauze  should  be  inserted  after  each 
dressing  to  keep  the  orifice  of  the 
drainage  channel  open. 

 ♦  

'1  i'n  :  Sarer  Smith  (you  know  'w — 
Rill's  missus),  she  throwrd  herseff 
horf  the  end  of  the  wharf  last  night. 
Tom  :  Poor  Sarer  ?  Tim  :  An  a  cop 
iisH+»( I  'or  out  again.  Tom  :  Poor 
Bill  ! 
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<f  Poultry  Notes  <t 


WANTED  TO  SELL 


Poultry-keepers  who  can  run  their 
fowls  on  stubble  land  should  take  ad- 
vantage of  it.  The  only  thing  lack- 
ing in  a  held  is  shade.  Ii  the  chickens 
are  being  run  out  out  in  colonies  in 
movable  wire  frames  they  will  require 
some  artificial  shade.  .Many  ways  of 
affording  this  will  suggest  themselves 
to  those  of  our  reader  who  are  in- 
genious in  such  matters. 

We  will  suggest  one  or  two.  Stretch 
a  piece  of  sacking  or  coarse  canvas 
over  part  of  the  wire,  but  not  so  as 
to  prevent  the  air  calculating  freely, 
stick  some  large  branches  of  spruce 
and  hrs  into  the  netting ;  but  see 
that  they  are  made  fast  and  not  top- 
heavy,  so  that  should  a  sudden 
gust  of  wind  arise  they  will  not  be 
blown  over.  Hurdles  interlaced  with 
straw  and  thatch  and  fixed  apex  fa- 
shion into  the  ground  make  very  good 
shade  for  chickens  in  summer.  Fowls 
can  endure  a  great  deal  of  heat  ;  but 
during  that  of  noontide  the  birds 
generally  like  to  rest  out  of  the  sun. 
see  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  do 
■o. 

Where  there  are  many  young  chicken§ 
about  and  they  have  still  to  be  with 
hens,  let  the  coopa  in  which  the  hens 
are  confined  be  as  far  apart  as  pos- 
sible, unless  each  brood  is  kept  to  its 
own  run,  which  is  hardly  practicable 
where  the  numbers  run  into  hundreds. 
The  late-hatched  chickens  which  are 
not  with  hens  should  not  be  allowed 
to  run  with  the  elder  brethren.  The 
latter  can  take  care  of  themselves, 
and  will  probably  bully  the  youngest 
birds.  With  chickens  irt  is  the  young- 
est which  require  the  most  care.  See 
that  the  young  stock  is  never  with- 
out water,  and  that  it  is  fresh. 
Water  heated  by  the  sun  is  injurious  ; 
put  the  drinking  vessels  in  the  shade. 
Do  not  replenish  the  vessels,  but 
emptyand  f ill  them  again,  and  occa- 
ionally  give  them  a  thorough  clean- 
ing. Put  fresh  water  down  with  the 
night  feeding. 

It    is    an    unwise     plan     to  force 
young   poultry    with   condiments  and 
stimulants.      Chickens    which  make- 
rapid    natural  growth  in  the  summer 
are    those    which    can    generally  be 
relied   on   to   give  a  good  account  of 
themselves  in  the  regular  show  season. 
But  there  must  be  no  undue  forcing. 
Another  thing  is  that  bad  and  irre- 
gular feeding  play  havoc  with  young 
fowls.      On  occasions— rare  occasions, 
be  it  noted — much  small  and  slightly 
damaged  grain   which   is     unfit  for 
grinding  will  do  well  for     fowlB  and 
shickens.     Bu>  to  give  them  mildew  rd 
and  heated  stuff  is  the    very  worst 
wonomy.    There  is  little  if  any  nour 
shment  in  it,  and  in  most  cases  it  is 
tot  fit  to  buy. 

There  is  nothing  like  sound  grain 
md  sound  meal.  Many  people  can 
est  the  stuff  with  the  palate  or  even 
if  smell  ;  those  who  unfortunately 
annot  are  often  imposed  on.  Regu- 


lar dealers  in  poultry  foods  know  the 
folly  of  offering  rubbish  to  their  cus- 
tomers ;  the  chance  vendor,  appears  to 
imagine  that  any  poor  stuff  is  good 
enough  for  fowls.  Tt  may  be  for 
some  sorts,  but  not  for  those  birds 
which  are  worth  their  keep.  The  best 
quality  food-stuffs  are  not  to  be  pur- 
chased for  the  proverbial  "  little  or 
nothing."  But  it  pays  to  feed 
chickens  on  good  food  ;  the  return  is 
in  the  rapid  growth  of  the  birds, 
the  strength  of  their  bones,  their  free- 
dom from  ailments,  and  the  delicacy 
of  their  flesh. 

It  is  as  well  to  give  the  growing 
stock  a  varied  diet.  Where  the  run 
is  practically  unlimited,  one  kind  of 
grain  may  answer  for  quite  a  season; 
the     variety    is    obtained     from  the 

etceteras  "  which  the  chickens  find 
in  their  rambles.  Wheat  is  a  fairly 
well  -  balanced  grain.  Oats  — ■  short, 
heavy  grain,  and  not  the  long,  thin, 
husky  stuff  which  sometimes  is  offered 
for  sale  as  suitable  for  fowls1 — make  a 
good  staple  diet.  A  little  maize 
(cracked),  will  not  come  amiss  occa- 
sionally with  oats,  and,  if  it  can  be 
obtained,  dari  will  prove  serviceable 
A  handful  of  hempsced  and  buckwheat 
as  a  treat  when  the  nights  are  cool, 
but  not  as  a  regular  item  of  the  diet, 
may  be  given.  It  makes  a  welcome 
change  to  have  the  grain  soaked  and 
given  in  a  swollen  state  ,  it  is  re- 
lished and  cannot  do  any  harm,  as  a 
change. 

One  can  get  a  good  variety  with 
meal.  Sound  broad  bran  (an  excel- 
lent bone  former)  can  bo  added  to 
twice  its  bulk  of  ground  oats.  At 
other  times  a  small  amount  of  biscuit 
meal  (the  kind  specially  prepared  for 
dogs  and  poultry,  and  not  the  sweep- 
ings from  biscuit  bak<  ries)  or  some  of 
the  advertised  foods  can  1  e>  .-'.-aided 
and  mixed  w  ith  fine  sharps  j  they  are 
not  so  dear  as  some  people  imagine — 
in  fact,  since  a  little  goes  a  long 
way,  they  can  be  used  quite  as  cheaply 
as  the  ordinary  run  of  foodstuffs  given 
to  fowls.  "Rice  properly  boiled  in 
meat  and  bone  "  gravy  "  or  milk 
makes  a  good  variety  in  hot  wea/her. 
Kitchen  scraps  of  bread,  vegetables, 
and  meat  well  compounded  seem  al- 
ways to  induce  an  appetite  when 
other  things  fail.     The  meat  should 


INCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS, 
Simplex,  awarded  first  price  (silver 
medal)  Adelaide  Exhibition,  1910. 
Agent  for  Cort's  Patent  Cooler-safe, 
a  boon  in  summer.  Send  for  price 
list.— D.  LAN  YON,  Manufacturer,  4« 
North  Terrace,  Kent  Town.  6  12. 


be  cooked  to  "  ribbons,"  as  it  mixes 
better  with  meal,  and  especially  with 
such  as  biscuit  meal,  in  that  state. 
Vegetable  scraps,  too,  should  be  finely 
minced  ere  the}'  are  dried  down. 

It  is  thought  that  bread — and  par- 
ticularly the  ordinary  white  bread — 
is  bad  for  chickens  in  that  it  causes 
soft  bones.  We  have  not  found  this  to 
be  so,  and  we  always  give  the 
chickens  bread  when  we  can  procure 
it.  We  find  it  a  good, basis  for  the 
chickt  ns'  diet,  and,  mixed  with  meat 
and  vegetabli  s,  and  often  with  milk 
and  dripping,  it  proves  beneficial.  It 
may  be  a  dear  way  of  supplying 
wheat  product,  if  full  price  has  to  be 
paid  for  the  purchase  of  it.  But  the 
scraps  are  better  thus  employed  than 
being  thrown  out  to  attraqt  sparrows 
and   other  thieves  of  poultry  food. 

There  is  ihis  to  remember  in  con- 
nection wiith  the  feeding  of  growing 
stocks  :  they  must  make  steady  pro- 
gress. If  chickens  become  dainty 
without  any  apparent  cause,  a  judi- 
cious day's  starving  will  often  induce 
an  appetiee  and  cure  satiety.  If  they 
turn  from  their  breakfast  or  do  not 
cat  it  with  relish,  give  them  a  free 
range,  and  do  not  attempt  to  feed 
them  again  until  the  next  morning  ; 
then  start  them  on  well-mixed  soft 
food.  Should  they,  however,  he  con- 
fined to  a  small  earth  run  devoid  of 
vegetation,  give  them  an  iron  tonic 
and  a  full  supply  of  fresh  green  food. 
Let  them  out  for  an  hour's  scratch 
round  the  garden  ;  they  may  disturb 
things  somewhat,  but  it  will  not  be 
hard  work  to  put  them  right  with  a 
rake.  Moreover,  in  the  backyard  run 
one  must  guard  against  the  generous 
neighbour  who  imagines  that  the 
poultry-keeper  does  not  give  the  fowls 
and  chickens  sufficient  to  eat.  Surrep- 
titious somethings  thrown  into  the 
runs  from  next  door  for  "  the  'poor 
chickens  "  are  generally  calculated  to 
upset  their  appetites. — "  Poultry." 
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Botany  JEIgg  Producer." 


(Equivalent  to  feeding  Meat,  Blood,  Bone  and  Grit). 
There  is  no  substitute. — nothing  just  as  good,  and  nothing  just  as  cheap. 
If  it  is  not   "  Botany  Egg  Producer  "  it  is  not  what  you  require. 
"  BOTANY  "  Works   hens  overtime  ; 
Write  to   the  sole  agents  for  free  leaflet. 
Put  up  in  bags  7  lbs.  1/9  ;  14  lbs.  2/9  ;  28  lbs.  4/9  ;  cwts  16/6  obtain- 
able from  all  seedsmen   and  produce  merchants. 


'Phone  1890. 


KING    «&     CO .  , 

WAY\fOITTTI  ST.,  ADELAIDE. 
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Devonshire   Cream    and  Soft-Cheese 

Making. 


From  Leaflet  No.   179    Board  of 
Agriculture  and  Fisheries. 

—  Accommodation.  — 
The  room  used  for  cheese  mak- 
ing should  be  one  in  which  the 
temperature  can  be  controlled  to 
some  extent.  A  temperature  of 
62  deg.  F.  in  summer,  and  65  deg. 
P.-  in  winter  is  desirable,  as  too 
much  heat  produces  too.  rapid 
drainage  of  the  curd,  and  too  low 
a  temperature  results  in  a  wrong- 
ly fermented  cheese. 

—  The  Milk.  — 
A  pure  rich  milk  produces  the 
finest  cheese.  It  is  not  possible 
to  make  first  class  cheese  from 
stale  or  acid  milk,  as  the  curd 
drains  too  rapidly.  In  some  vari- 
eties of  cheese  the  curd  is  cut  or 
sliced  in  large  pieces,  the  object 
being  to  retain  much  .of  the  mois- 
ture ;  the  smaller  the  curd  is  cut 
the  more  rapidly  the  whey  drains 
off. 

—  Rennet.  — 
This  is  a  substance  which  con- 
tains a  chemical  ferment  hav- 
ing the  power  of  coagulating  milk. 
When  milk  coagulates  the  casein  is 
precipitated,  and  the  fat  becomes 
mechanically  entangled  in  it,  the 
whole  forming  the  curd.  Reliable 
Rennet  solutions  of  a  very  con- 
centrated nature  can  readily  be 
purchased,  and  are  usually  em- 
ployed, after  dilution  with  cold 
water,  in  the  manufacture  of  soft 
cheese.  Rennet  solutions  should 
be  kept  in  a  dark,  cool  .place,  pre- 
ferably in  stone  bottles,  as  the 
light  weakens  the  action  of  the 
ferment.  When  of  good  quality 
rennet  is  clear,  of  a  light  straw 
colour  and  nearly  odourless.  Ren- 
net in  the  form  of  powders  and 
tabloids  is  often  used.  For  hot 
climates  and  where  rennet  is  only 
occasionally  used,  the  tabloids 
are  preferable  to  the  liquid  rennet, 
as  they  are  always  of  uniform 
strength  and  do  not  deteriorate 
when  kept. 

,        —  Appliances.1  — 

Tubs.— Wooden  tubs  fitted  with 
lids,  though  not  essential,  are  a 
great  convenience.  Wood  is  a 
non-conductor  of  heat,  and  is  there- 
fore most  useful  in  maintaining 
the  milk  at  an  even  temperature 
during  coagulation.  A  falling  tem- 
perature causes  the  cream  to  rise, 
involving  much  loss  of  butter-fat 
in  the  process  of  cutting  the,  curd. 
Oak  is  preferable  on  account  of 
its  hardness  and  close  texture,  and 


it  is  most  readily  cleansed  after 
use.  In  very  cold  or  very  hot 
weather  an  earthen  ware  br  tin 
vessel  containing  water,  which  is 
heated  or  cooled  according  to  the 
temperature  at  which  it  is  desired 
to  maintain  the  milk  during  co- 
agulation is  useful.  This  tempera- 
ture varies  with  the  cheese  made. 

Pipette.— A  measuring  glass  or 
pipette  is  necessary  to  ensure  ac- 
curacy in  measuring  out  the  ren- 
net. One  marked  in  cubic  centi- 
meters (c.C.)i  subdivided  into  ten 
parts,  is  the  simplest  form  of 
measuring  instrument  to  use.  The 
comparative  measures  ^are  as  fol- 
lows : — 

3  55  c.c.  (or,  roughly,  3'5  c.c), 
equals  1  dram. 

1  c.c,  equals  17  minims. 

60  minims  or  drops  equals  1 
dram. 

8  drams  equals  1  ounce. 

Draining  Table.  -  The  draining 
table  should  have  a  slightly 
sloping  surface,  and  be  provided 
with  grooved  channels  for  the 
whey  to  run  off.  Hard  wood  or 
slate  is  a  good  material  for  the 
table  top. 

Scoops  and  Moulds.  —  A  metal 
scoop  or  spoon  for  cutting  the 
curd  is  also  required,  as  well  as 
moulds,  which  are  usually  made 
of  tin,  but    sometimes    of  wood. 

Cloths.— The  cloths  required  for 
draining  the  cream  should  be  of 
fine,  medium,  and  coarse  texture. 
Thev  are  made  of  bleached  linen, 
of  the  finest  quality. 

Boards,  Mats,  Paper,  and  Ther- 
mometers.—Among  the  other  arti- 
cles which  will  be  wanted  are 
boards  14111.  by  8in.  by  %in.  in 
thickness,  which  should  be  made 
of  hard  wood,  of  such  a  nature 
that  it  will  not  impart  any 
flavour  to  the  cheese  ;  straw  mats, 
which  can  either  be  purchased 
readv  made  or  made  at  home  by 
threading  together  coarse  wheat 
or  rve  straw  ;  grease-proof  paper, 
cut  to  a  suitable  shape  for  the 
particular  variety  of  cheese  ;  a 
a  wall  thermometer  to  record  the 
temperature  of  the  making  room  ; 
and  a  floating  thermometer,  which 
has. been  accurately  graduated,  for 
use  with  the  milk  and  curd. 

—  Varieties  of  Cream  Cheese.  — 
Cream  cheeses. may  be  made  of 
two  qualities  (1)  those  made  from 
double  or  very  thick  rich  cream 
(2)  those  made  from  thin  cream, 
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or  cream  to  which    a   portion  of 

mil'<  is  added. 

Double    Cream  Cheese— For  the 
manufacture  of  this  cheese  thick 
cream  is  necessary.    If  the  milk 
is  separated,  the  separator  should 
be   regulated    so    that    the  mllkl 
yields  6  to  8  per  cent,  cream  ;  orJ 
in.  other    words,   6  to    8   11).  ofi 
cream  from  every  100  lb.  (roughly, 
10  gallons)  of  milk  passed  through 
the  separator.    The  cream  as  ob- 
tained from  the  separator  should 
be  cooled  to  60  deg.  F.   in  sum-- 
mer,  and  65  deg.  F.    in  winterJ 
and  then  placed  in  a  fine-textured; 
linen    cloth,    previously  rendered: 
sweet    and    clean     by  thorough! 
scalding  with  boiling  water.  Sweet! 
shallow-pan  cream  may    also  be] 
used, 'and  is  treated  in  a  similaH 
in. inner.     The  cloth  is  best  laid  in 
a  basin,  and  the    cream  pouredj 
into  it,  after  which  the  four  corj 
ners  of  the  cloth  are  taken  and] 
tied  together,  so  that  it  resenw 
bles  a  bag  containing    the  creamj 
It  is  better  not  to  put  more  than 
1  gallon  1  of  cream  in  the  cloth^ 
as   drainage    is    not    easy  witl 
more  than  this  quantity,  and  thf 
cheese  is  apt  to  become  too  souig 
The  bag  of  cream  should  be  hung! 
up    in  a  cool  dry  place  to  drain* 
Three  times  a  dav  the  cloth  ought 
to  be  opened  out    and    the  sides 
scraped   to    remove  the  stiffened 
cream  in  order  to  facilitate  drain* 
age.    At  the  second  scraping  dow9 
the   cream   should   be  transferred 
into  a  fresh  cloth.    It  is  sufficient: 
if  the  cloth  is  changed  once  onM 
though    if    done    more  frequentw 
rather  better  results  are  obtained. 
The'    cream    will    be  sufficiently 
drained  in  about  two  days,  but  the 
process   may    be   accelerated  1^ 
opening  out  the  cloth  and  scraping 
down  frequently,  and     by  placing 
a  small  weighted     board    on  the 
cloth  containing  the  cream.  When 
the    cheese    becomes     of    a  stifi 
pasty    consistency '  it     should  be 
emptied  out  of  the  cloth,    and  & 
small  quantity  of  fine  salt   mi  ' 
with  it  preparatory  to  mouldi 
this  will  bring  out  the  flavour 
assist  the  keeping  properties  of 
cheese.    It  is  customary    in  sonM 
cases   to   salt    the  cream,  instead 
of  the  actual  cheese.     The  cheeses 
are  turned  out  in  square,  oblong 
round,    heart-shaped,     and  othei 
forms,  according   to  the  type«| 
mould  used.     The  cheeses  may  hi 
removed  from  the  moulds  at  once 
and  are  then  ready  for  sale.  They 
remain    in    good     condition  for 
from  one  to  two  weeks.  They  mav 
either  be  done  up  in  grease-proo 
paper  and  placed  in    small  card 
board  boxes,  or  done  up  in  butf" 
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muslin  and  afterwards  wrapped  in 
greaseproof  paper,  in  which  case 
no  case  or  box  is  necessary.  The 
cheese  sold  retail  at  sixpence  is 
usually  of  about  four  ounces 
weight,  and  a  gallon  of  rich  cream 
should  make  about  sixteen  cheeses. 

Ordinary  Cream  Cheese. — This  is 
prepared  from  thin  cream  taken 
from  the  separator  at  the  rate 
of  12  per  cent,  or  from  thicker 
cream  to  which  milk  has  been 
added.  It  should  be  cooled  to 
60  deg.  or  65  deg.  F.,  and  1  c.c. 
of  rennet  added  to  each  %  gallon 
of  cream.  It  should  be  allowed 
to  stand  for  about  12  hours  to 
thicken,  and  then  ladled  into 
cloths  and  treated  in  a  similar 
manner  to  double  cream  cheese. 
This  variety  of  cream  cheese  con- 
tains a  much  greater  proportion 
of  curd,  and  is  not  nearly  so  rich 
as  the  double  cream  cheese. 

Gervais.  —  This  is  a  popular 
variety  of  French  cheese,  made 
from  a  mixture  of  whole  milk 
and  cream,  in  the  proportion  of 
two  to  one.  The  Gervais  is  a 
small  cheese,  measuring  about 
2%in.  high  by  i%in.  in  diameter, 
and  may  be  consumed  either  fresh 
or  when  of  some  age.  The  moulds 
for  this  variety  of  cheese  consist 
of  12  small  moulds  fixed  on  one 
base.  To  produce  12  cheeses  two 
quarts  of  warm  new  milk  and  one 
quart  of  cream  should  be  mixed 
together  bv  constantk-  stirring  for 
at  least  10  minutes.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  mixture  should  then 
be  regulated  to  60-65  deg.  F.,  and 
1  c.c.  of  rennet  (diluted  with  a 
little  cold  water)  should  be  added. 
Provision  should  be  made  to  keep 
the  temperature  uniform  whilst 
the  curd  is  being  produced.  This 
will  take  about  12  hours,  when  the 
curd  may  be  ladled  into  a  drain- 
ing cloth  of  a  suitable  degree  of 
coarseness  and  hung  up  to  drain 
as  in  the  case  of  cream  cheese.  It 
should  be  treated  in  a  similar 
manner  to  cream  cheese  as  regards 
scraping,  etc.,  and  when  sufTicierut- 
lv  firm  should  be  salted  prepara- 
torv  to  moulding.  The  moulds 
should  be  lined  with  strips  of 
blotting  paper,  a  special  variety  of 
which  is  made  for  this  kind  of 
cheese,  and  then  set  on  a  straw 
mat  placed  on  a  board.  The 
moulds  should  be  carefully  filled 
with  the  curd  bv  means  of  a  bone 
knife.  The  curd  should  be  left  in 
the  moulds  for  a  short  time  until 
the  cheeses  have  become  of  settled 
shape,  when  the  moulds  may  be 
removed.  The  cheeses  may  be 
loosely  packed  in  grease -proof 
paper  and  tied  up  with  ribbon,  or 
placed     in     cardboatd     boxes  for 


sending  bv  post  or  rail.  Although 
Gervais  cheese  is  chiefly  eaten 
fresh,  it'  keeps  well  for  several 
days  after  removal  from  the 
moulds,  and  some  prefer  it  at  this 
stage  of  ripeness.  Gervais  should 
realise  from  3/-  to:  4/-  per  dozen. 

Devonshire  clotted  or  Scalded 
Cream. — Though  originally  confined 
to'  the  counties  of  Cornwall  and 
Devon,  the  manufacture  of  clotted 
cream  is  now  carried  out  most 
successfully  in  practically  all 
countries.  In  addition  to  its  hav- 
ing gained  a  great  reputation  as 
a  luxury,  it  is  now  largely  recom- 
mendid  by  the  medical  profession 
a's  an  excellent  fatty  food,  and  is 
displacing  to  some  extent  the  use 
of  cod  liver  oil  amongst  invalids. 
Devonshire  cream  is  very  rich, 
containing  from  50  per  cent,  to 
over  60  per  cent,  of  fat,  and  this 
fat  is  of  a  more  digestible  kind 
than  any  other,  being  present  in 
the  cream  in  a  finelv  emulsified 
condition.  In  the  preparation  of 
clotted  cream  it  is  desirable  to  use 
rich  milk,  such  as  is  produced 
from  the  Channel  Island  breeds  of 
Shorthorn  cows  will  produce  very 
good  cream  indeed.  In  Devon  and 
Cornwall  clotted  cream  is  largely 
made  from  the  milk  of  Devon 
cattle,  but  this  is  not  essential, 
and  the  evening's  milk  from 
cattle,  which  are  admirably  suit- 
ed for  the  purpose.  Crosses  with 
Channel  Island'  cattle  are  also 
commonly  employed. 

The  cream  is  prepared  as 
follows  : — 

1.  Whole  milk,  warm  from  the 
cow,  is  ■  carefully  strained  into 
setting  pans.  The  pans  most 
suitable  for  the  purpose  hold 
about  six  quarts  of  milk,  measur- 
ing 15  in.  across  the  top,  7  in.  in 
depth,  and  11  in.  across  the 
bottom  ;  they  are,  in  fact, 
similar  to  "  shallow  pans,"  only 
deeper. 

2.  The  pans  of  milk  are  left 
undisturbed  in  a  cool  dairy  for 
the  cream  to  rise.  In  summer, 
twelve  hours  or  less  is  the  time 
allowed,  but  in  winter  twenty- 
four  hours  is  usual. 

3.  The  pans  should  now  be  care- 
fully removed  and  scalded,  great 
care  being  taken  not  to  disturb 
the  cream  on  the  top  of  the  milk. 
Scalding  is  carried  out  by  placing 
the  pans  on  a  hot-water  stove, 
and  allowing  steam .  to  play  upon 
them  until  in  not  less  than  half 
an  hour's  time  they  have  attained 
a  temperature  of  175  deg.  to  180 
deg.  F.,  when  they  are  removed, 
and  either  allowed  to  cool  natural- 
ly, or  are  cooled  by  placing  them 
in  a  stream  of  cold  running  water. 


The  scalding  should  not  be  done 
too  quickly,  otherwise  the  charac- 
teristic scald  flavour  is  not  pro- 
duced. The  heating  may  be  carried 
out  by  placing  the  pans  on  a 
kitchen  range  or  hob,  but  the  hot- 
water  method  is  preferable. 

4.  When  cold  the  cream  may  be 
taken  off  in  a. thick  clotted  con- 
dition, and  is  ready  for  sale.  In 
summer  it  is  especially  advisable 
to  cool  the  pans  as  quicvly  as 
possible  after  scalding,  as  this 
ensures  extra  keeping  properties. 

The  cream  is  generally  sold  by 
the  pound.  One  pound  of  cream 
may  be  obtained  from  1%  gallons 
of  Jersey  milk,  or  less  ;  whereas 
nearly  2  gallons  of  Shorthorn 
milk  may  be  required  to  produce 
the  same  quantity  of  cream. 

 ♦  

Kind  Treatment  of  Cows. 

An  interesting  experiment  was 
recentlv  performed  at  the  Kansas 
Agricultural  College  to  determine 
the  relative  results  of  kind  and 
unkind  treatment  upon  cows. 
Three  cows  were  treated  kindly, 
and  were  found  to  give  an  average 
of,  36  lb.  of  milk,  with  4.3  per 
cent,  of  butter  fat.  Tvater,  these 
same  cows  were  frightened  bv 
jumping  at  them,  howling  at 
them  and  striking  them  while 
they  were  eating.  It  was  found 
at  milking  that  they  produced 
only  23  ft.  of  milk,  containing 
3.4  per  cent,  of  butter  fat.  Three 
other  cows  tested  gave  31  ft.  of 
milk  containing  4.2  per  cent,  of 
butter  fat  under  kind  treatment. 
They  were  driven  into  a  field  and 
the  dogs  were  allowed  to  bark  at 
them  and  chase  them.  As  a  re- 
sult thev  averaged  only  23  ft.  of 
milk  -with  3.6  per  cent,  of  butter 
fat.  It  should  not  be  necessary 
to  point  the  moral. 
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Breeding  Poultry  for  Egg 
Production, 

(Continued  from  Last  Issue). 

Following  a  discussion  oi  the 
methods  of  housing  and  feeding 
adopted  during  the'  currency  of 
the  experiment  and  which  were 
entirely  normal,  Dr.  Pearl  con- 
tinues his  summary  of  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  Maine  experiment  as 
follows  : — 

This  brings  us  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  third  of  the  great  di- 
visions of  poultry  management, 
namely,  the  hatching  and  rearing 
of  the  chickens.  Here  there  are 
two  methods  :  (a)  the  natural,  in 
which  the  eggs  are  incubated  by 
a  brooding  hen  and  the  chickens 
are  reared  by  a  hen  ;  and  (h)  the 
artificial,  in  which  the  eggs  are 
incubated  in  iucubators  and  the 
chickens  are  reared  in  brooders. 
Each  of  these  methods  is  widely 
practiced,  and  each  has  its.  staunch 
adherents.  There  is,  however,  a 
very  wide  spread  feeling  amongst 
poultrvmen  that  artificial  hatching 
and  rearing  has,  in  the  long  run, 
an  injurious  effect  upon  the  stock. 
This  injurious  effect,  they  will 
grant,  may  not  be  apparent  at 
once.  But  if  artificial  methods  are 
persisted  in  for  a  long  period,  of 
time  those  holding  this  view  main- 
tain that  the  result  will  be  a 
steady  and  definite,  if  gradual, 
deterioration  of  the  stock  in  re- 
spect to  vitality  or  constitutional 
vigor  and  productiveness. 

Now  since  a  time  previous  to  the 
beginning  of  the  selection  experi- 
ment at  this  station  in  J698  no 
chicken  has  ever  been  hatched  on 
the  Experiment  Station  plant  ex- 
cept in  an  incubator  nor  reared  in 


any  other  way  than  in  a  brooder. 
Thgjt  is  to  say,  the  Hocks  of  hens 
on  the  Experiment  Station  plant 
in  ism  1  represents  the  end,  link  in 
an  unbroken  chain  of  more  than 
r!3  years  (which  here  mean  "  gener- 
ations ")  of  continuous  artificial  in- 
cubation and  artificial  rearing.  ,It 
is  quite  evident,  I  think,  that  if 
these  processes  do  bring  about  de- 
terioration of  the  stock  in  vitality 
and  productive  qualities  such  de- 
terioration ought  by  this  time  to 
be  beginning  at  least  to  make  it- 
self apparent. 

The  possibility  that  such  a  de- 
terioration in  vitality  and  produc- 
tiveness due  to  continued  artificial 
incubation  and  rearing  was  the 
real  reason  why  during  the  period 
of  mass  selection  from  1696  to 
1907  there  was  no  improvement 
in  the  average  egg  production  oi 
the  Hock  but  instead  a  slight  de- 
crease certainlv  demands  careful 
consideration.  This  interpretation 
of  the  results  has  Specially  ap- 
pealed to  a  number  of  poultrvmen. 
Thus  Dryden,  in  Artificial  v.  Na- 
tural Incubation,  writes  1 — "  In  the 
nine  years'  breeding  work  at  the 
Maine  Station  artificial  methods 
were  used  in  hatching  and  brood- 
ing the  chicks,  and  while  we  are 
guessing  at  the  failure  to  secure 
high  egg  yield  in  this  experiment 
I  venture  to  guess  the  failure  was 
due  to  a  gradual  lowering  of 
vitality  in  the  stock  by  artificial 
incubation." 

The  question  then  to  be  con- 
sidered, in  light  of  all  the  avail- 
able facts,  is  as  to  whether  there 
was  during  the  course  of  the  ,ex- 
periment  in  selection  any  lowering 
of  vitality  due  to  this  cause,  and 
further  whether  this  can  be  re- 
garded as  the  explanation  of  the 
failure  of  an  increase  in  average 


egg  production  to  appear  during 
the  selection  period. 

From  the  nature  of  the  experi- 
mental work  which  it  was  desired 
to  do  it  was  impossible  practically 
to  employ  natural  methods  of 
hatching  and  rearing  when  the 
writer  took  charge  of  the  work  in 
1907.  Artificial  incubation  had 
to  be  continued.  It  would  seem 
that  there,  are  two  lines  of  ap- 
proach to  the  question  as  to  whe- 
ther, the  failure  of  the  selection 
experiment  to  result  in  increased 
yields  was  due  to  deterioration 
following  artificial  incubation.  On 
the  one  hand  may  be  considered 
the  actual  tacts  regarding  other 
evidence  of  detcriorat.on  beside  egg 
production.  While  egg  production 
is  one  index  of  vitality  and  con- 
stitutional vigor  it  is  by  no 
means  the  only  one.  Mortality 
and  morbidity  are  other  indices; 
SO  also  is  the  hatching  quality  of 
eggs.  Did  the  llpck  show  evidence 
of  a  real  constitutional  degenera- 
tion, as  indicated  not  alone  by  egg 
production,  but  by  these  other 
factors  as  well  ? 

In  considering  the  whole  ques- 
tion it  should  be  recognized  that 
there  is  a  diilerence  between  real 
constitutional  degeneration  and 
merely  a  state  of  temporary  low 
condition  due  to  an  unfavorable 
immediate  environment.  The  one 
is  permanent  and  the  other  is 
only  transitory.  The  one  is  truly 
constitutional,  the  other  super- 
ficial. This  brings  us  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  second  line  of 
evidence  which  it  is  possible  to 
get  on  the  problem  under  discus- 
sion. If  the  real  cause  of  the 
persistently  low  egg  production 
during  the  selection  experiment 
was  artificial  hatching  and  rear- 
ing merelv  changing  the  method 
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f  o£  breeding  without  vwn  mging  the 
■  method  of  incubatfon    >r  rearing 
t  would   certainly   be    expected  to 
•  produce  no  effect.      If    a  purely 
environmental     matter     such  as 
artificial  hatching  and  breeding  is 
(  an  efficient  check  to  improvement 
by    one    method    of    breeding,  it 
ought    if    unchanged  to    act  with 
equal   effectiveness     against  any 
other  system  of  breeding.      If  it 
does  not  so  act  one  is    forced  to 
the  conclusion  that    it     was  not 
really  an  effective  factor  in  deter- 
mining the  results  of  the  first  me- 
thod. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  data. 
'  In  regard  to  the  first  line  of  evi- 
dence, namely  facts  presented  by 
other  indices  of  general  vigor  and 
vitalitv  besides  egg  production, 
adult  mortality  may  be  first  con- 
sidered. Table  A  gives  the  num- 
ber of  adult  females  put  in  the 
laying  house,  the  number  of  these 
which  died  and  the  percentage 
mortalitv  for  each  of  the  years 
covered  bv  the  mass  selection  ex- 
periment. The  "  number  of  adult 
females  "  means  the  number  of 
pullets  put  into  the  laying  house 
each  year  at  the  average  age  of 
about  6  or  7  months. 

TABLE  A. 
—  Mortalitv    Records     of  Adult 
Females    During    the  Period  1898 
to  1907.  — 


showing  a  slightly  downward 
trend  the  adult  mortality  was 
also  distinctly  diminishing. 

3.  There  is  no  evidence  from 
the  figures  of  adult  mortality  to 
indicate  either  that  artificial  incu- 
bation and  rearing  or  any  other 
environmental  condition  adversely 
affected  the  constitutional  vigor 
of  the  strain  during  the  course  of 
the  mass  selection  experiment, 
or  (b)  that  in  such  action  is  to  be 
found  the  explanation  of  the 
failure  of  that  experiment  to  re- 
sult in  increased  annual  average 
egg  production. 

The  percentage  mortality  figures 
are  gi\en  here  only  for  the  period 
covered  by  the  selection  experi- 
ment in  order  that  direct  com- 
parison may  be  made  between  the 
trend  of  the  egg  production  during 
that  period  and  the  mortality 
curve.  It  may  be  said,  however, 
that  since  the  laying  year  1907 
1908  the  mortality  of   adult  birds 


has  fluctuated  about  the/  same 
average  as  during  the  three  years 
preceding.  During  the  laying  year 
1910-11  the  adult  mortality  has 
been  quite  exceptionally  low. 

(To  be  Continued). 


Size  of  Eggs. 

Some  people  think  that  hens  of 
three  or  four  years  of  age  lay  larger 
eggs  than  those  of  under  that  age. 
Pullets'  eggs  (the  eggs  laid  before  a 
hen's  first  broodiness),  or  the  first 
batch  of  eggs  laid,  are  certainly 
smaller  than  the  succeeding  ones,  but 
those  produced  at  the  second  laying 
are  usually  the  standard  size  which 
will  be  produced  during  the  hen's 
life. 

If  a  pullet  commences  to  lay  very 
early,  say  at  five  months,  as  some 
do,  the  eggs  during  her  first  laying 
will  not  be  so  large  as  those  produced 
by  one  of  the  same  breed  which  did 
not  commence  till  seven  or  eight 
months  of  age. 
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From  the  table  the  following 
points  are  to  be  noted  : 

1.  As  would  be  expected  the 
percentage  mortality  is  seen  to 
fluctuate  in  amount  year  to  year. 
These  variations  are  without 
doubt  to  be  accounted  for  by  clif- 

jjerences  in  general  environmental 
[factors  in  difierent  years,  and  to 
[accidents. 

2.  The  general  trend,  however, 
of  the  percentage  mortalitv  is 
olainlv  downward  during  the 
ftriod  covered  by  the  experiment 
in  mass  selection.  That  is,  hur- 
tng  the  period  from  1H99  to  1908, 
when    the    egg    production  was 
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Giving  First  Aid. 

—  Expert  Information  of  General  . 
terest.  — 

In  the  practical  work  of  first  aid 
the  nature  of  the  case  renders  it  out 
of  the  question  to  depend  upon  any 
specified  material  equipment.  The 
practitioner  must  rely  upon  his  own 
resourcefulness  in  adapting  to  his 
needs  anything  within  immediate 
reach.  In  case  of  a  hroken  limb,  any- 
thing may  he  improvised  as  a  splint — 
a  folded  newspaper,  an  umbrella,  a 
broomstick,  or  anything  that  may  be 
bound  to  the  limb  to  hold  it  rigid. 
In  the  case  of  a  wound,  any  material, 
providing  it  is  quite  clean,  may  be 
used  as  an  emergency  dressing;  but 
both  the  splint  and  the  dressing  re- 
quire something  to  bind  them  in  their 
places,  and  it  may  also  be  necessary 
to  improvise  a  sling  for  the  comfort 
of  the  patient.  For  this  purpose  we 
have  what  is  called  the  Esmarch  tri- 
angular bandage.  The  remarkable 
features  of  this  bandage  are  its  ex- 
treme simplicity  and  its  extraordinary 
adaptability  to  every  possible  applica- 
tion. It  is  universally  used  through- 
out the  armies  of  the  world  as  an 
emergency  bandage  and  in  all  first-aid 
practice. 

The  triangular  bandage  is  made  by 
cutting  a  piece  of  muslin   or  other 
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material  thirty-six  inches  square  dia- 
gonally from  the  lower  to  the  upper 
corner.  You  then  have  two  bandages. 
Upon  the  numberless  combinations 
and  adaptations  of  this  bandage  a 
small  book  might  be  written.  In 
the  limited  space  at  my  disposal  I 
can  give  only  a  few  of  the  methods 
of  its  application.  A  little  practice 
and  ingenuity  will  soon  evolve  its 
remarkable  capacity  as  a  bandage. 

We  will  call  the  base  of  the  triangle 
the  "lower  border,"  the  apex  "the 
point,"  and  the  points  at  either  end 
of  the  lower  border  the  "ends."  The 
bandage  is  ordinarily  used  either 
"broad"  or  "narrow."  The  "broad"  is 
made  by  spreading  the  bandage  out, 
then  bringing  the  point  down  to  the 
lower  border  and  then  folding  in  two 
folds.  The  narrow  is  made  by  draw- 
ing the  point  down  to  the  lower  bor- 
der and  then  folding  into  three.  With 
the  bandage  in  this  form  the  ordinary 
methods  of  use  will  readily  suggest 
themselves,  either  in  binding  on 
splints  or  bandaging  a  dressing. 
In  securing  the  bandage  with  a  reef 
knot,  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
knot  does  not  come  over  the  wound 

To  make  a  head  bandage,  fold  a 
hem  about  two  inches  deep  along  the 
lower  border;  place  the  bandage  or 
the  head  so  that  the  hem  lies  on  the 
forehead  and  the  point  hangs  down 
at  the  back  of  the  head;  then  carry 
the  two  ends  round  the  head  above 
the  ears,  cross  them  at  the  back,  bring 
ihem  forwatd  and  tie  on  the  forehead, 
then  draw  ihe  point  downward,  turn 
it  up  and  pin  it  on  top  of  the  head. 

In  applying  this  bandage,  care  must 
be  taken  to  put  the  hem  close  down 
to  the  eyebrows,  not  to  carry  the 
ends  over  the  ears,  and  to  tie  the  ends 
close  down  to  the  eyebrows.  And  do 
not  tie  it  high  up  on  the  forehead. 

For  a  shoulder  bandage,  place  the 
centre  of  the  bandage  on  the  injured 
shoulder,  with  the  point  running  up 
the  side  of  the  neck;  carry  the  ends 
round  the  middle  of  the  arm  and  tie 
them;  take  a  second  bandage,  fold  it 
into  a  broad  bandage,  place  one  end 
over  the  point  of  the  first  bandage, 
sling  the  arm  by  carrying  the  other 
end-  of  the  bandage  over  the  sounc1 
shoulder,  and  tie  at  the  side  of  the 
neck;  bring  the  point  of  the  first  ban- 
dage under  the  part  of  the  sling  rest- 
ing on  the  injured  shoulder,  draw  it 
tight,  turn  it  down  and  pin  it. 

To  make  a  large  arm  sling,  spread 
out  a  bandage,  put  one  end  over  the 
sound  shoulder,  let  the  other  hand 
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down  in  ttojof  the  chest;  carry ithe 
point  behind  the  elbow  of  the  injured 
arm,  and  bend  the  arm  forward  over 
the  middle  of  the  bandage,  then  carry 
the  second  end  over  the  shoulder  of j 
the  injured  side  and  tie  to  the  other] 
end;  bring  the  point  forward  and  pir 
to  the  front  of  the  bandage. 

To  make  a  small  arm  sling,  fold 
the  bandage  into  the  broad  bandage; 
then  place  one  end  over  the  shoulder 
on  the  sound  side;  cross  the  arm1 
over  the  middle  of  the  bandage  hang 
ing  down  the  chest;  then  bring  the 
other  end  over  the  injured  shoulder 
and  tie  at  the  side  of  the  neck. 

 *  

How  to  Beautify  a  Bathroom. 

In  this,  as  in  all  other  schemes  of 
house  decoration,  the  woman  of  limit- 
de  means  must  "cut  her  coat  accord- 
ing to  her  cloth."  It  is,  however,  pos-j 
sible  to  have  a  cosy,  artistic  bathroom 
in  return  for  trifling  expenditure  ana 
a  little  trouble. 

A  little  care  and  taste  is  necessary 
in  order  to  transform  the  bathroom 
of  the  average  middle-class  type  intd 
a  "thing  of  beauty."  In  the  first  place 
the  decorator's  aim  should  be  to  cord 
vey  the  idea  of  daintiness  and  fresh-j 
ness.  A  "tile"  paper  of  neat  desigij 
should  be  chosen  for  the  walls;  bluj 
and  white  is  a  favourite  mixture  oj 
colours.  A  fairly  good  paper  should 
be  chosen  as  it  will  then  stand  varnish* 
ing,  and  will  not  require  renewing  si 
often,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  can 
be  freed  from  dust  by  the  application 
of  a  damp  cloth.  If  one  cares  to  go 
to  the  expense  of  painting  the  walfi 
instead  of  papering  them,  similar  eco- 
nomy and  saving  of  labour  will  result. 
A  pretty  tint  of  art  blue  or  green  wi 
prove  very  effective. 

The  woodwork  must  be  painted  ill 
a  shade  of  color  to  harmonise  or  con- 
trast with  that  of  the  walls.  Ivorf 
paint  always  looks  well,  and  will  not 
clash  with  anything.  A  good  bath 
enamel  should  be  used  for  the  inside 
of  the  bath,  and  pale  shrimp  pink  a 
a  color  which  looks  particularly  wOJ 
here;  failing  this,  ivory  is  the  safeM 
tint  to  choose. 

The  floor  may  be  covered  with  one 
of  the  new  well-known  cork  carpets; 
a  matting  is  likely  to  be  preferred  to 
linoleum.  If  the  latter  is  a  necessity, 
it  must  be  covered  with  several  rugs 
or  mats.    For  the  bather's  use  there; 
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should  be  a  brown  cork  bath  mat,  or 
else  one  of  those  mats  made  of  a 
thick  sort  of  material  something  like 
a  blanket.  On  no  account  must  any- 
thing be  used  which  will  prove  cold 
to  the  feet. 

The  window  curtains  or  blinds  may 
be  made  short  and  of  butter  muslin 
or  art  muslin.  Cream  muslin  looks 
very  nice  for  this  purpose.  Inner 
curtains  of  stouter  material  will  im- 
prove the  appearance  of  the  room  and 
keep  out  any  draught.  Cream  linen 
may  be  used  for  this  purpose,  and 
may  be  embroidered  with  flax  thread 
in  suitable  design. 

Few  people  realise  the  comfort  con- 
ferred by  the  presence  of  a  chair  in 
the  bathroom,  and  where  space  per- 
mits this  article  of  furniture  should 
be  introduced.  Wicker  chairs  of  smal' 
size  can  be  bought  for  a  few  shillings 
and  are  more  comfortable  than  the 
ordinary  bedroom  chair  of  stiff  and 
precise  shape. 

A  looking-glass  is  also  a  sine  qua 
non,  and  will  prove  a  boon  to  those 
members  of  the  household  who  shave, 
and  also  to  visitors  and  chance  guests 
who  are  sometimes  required  to  use 
the  room  as  a  temporary  dressing- 
room.  There  should  also  be  a  shelf 
on  which  should  rest  those  articles 
which  arc  so  often  scattered  "pro- 
miscuous-like" about  the  bathroom 
making  it  untidy,  and  often  hiding 
themselves  in  out  of  the  way  nooks 
and  corners.  Among  these,  soap-dish, 
nail  brush,  tooth  brush  stand,  candle- 
stick and  matches,  should  be  found. 
A  water  bottle  and  glass  should  al- 
ways be  in  evidence;  the  bottle  filled 
daily  with  fresh  filtered  water. 

Pegs  and  hooks  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  a  dressing-gown  and  other 
garments  should  not  be  obtrusively 
placed,  nor  in  greater  abundance  than 
necessary.  Small  racks  of  neat  pegs 
may  be  bought  for  a  trifling  sum, 
which  will  probably  not  exceed  a  shil- 
ling. Towels  may  be  hung  on  these 
and  a  towel  rail  will  not  then  be  ne- 
cessary, the  space  it  would  have  oc- 
cupied being  filled  by  the  chair.  Net 
baskets  may  be  bought  for  about  six- 
pence, which  will  hold  washing- 
gloves,  sponge,  and  loofah.  Toilet 
requisites  and  sundries  should  be  kept 
in  a  small  cupboard  in  the  bathroom 

Tf  the  fittings  do  not  include  a  small 
cupboard,  one  of  white  wood  may  be 
bought  very  cheaply,  and  enam- 
elled to  match  the  woodwork  of  the 
room,  or  a  small  rough  wooden  box 


which  has  contained  groceries  may  be 
planed  till  smooth,  enamelled,  provid- 
ed with  a  draw-curtain  of  art-muslin, 
linen,  cretonne,  or  serge,  and  used 
as  a  receptacle  for  articles  which  it 
is  unnecessary  and  undesirable  to 
leave  about,  and  which  are  neverthe- 
less requisite  in  the  bathroom. 

 ♦  

To  Preserve  Hair. 

W  hat  has  made  the  hair  thin?  And 
what  makes  it  fall  out?  In  occasional 
cases  there  is  some  slight  scalp  dis- 
ease, due  to  the  presence  of  some  one 
of  the  bacilli  family,  whose  mission 
on  earth  is  to  annoy  mankind.  Such 
troubles  must  be  cared  for  by  those 
physicians  who  make  a  speciality  of 
skin  diseases.  But  nine  times  out  of 
nine-and-a-half  the  trouble  comes 
from  defective  circulation  and  thin 
blood.  The  doctor  has  to  treat  the 
general  condition  of  the  system,  but 
the  patient  can  herself  give  the  local 
treatment  to  the  hair. 

It  is  very  simple,  and  lies  within 
the  power  of  all,  yet  very  many  fail 
to  get  good  results  because  of  lack 
of  persistence.  Friction  and  perse 
verance  are  the  two  words  that  em- 
body the  secret  of  keeping  the  hair 
from  falling. 

To  amplify,  and  to  follow  the  pro- 
cess from  its  first  step,  let  me  say 
that  a  shampoo  is  the  primary  re- 
quisite. The  cleansing  preparation 
for  this  purpose  is  best  made  of 
green  soap — an  article  resembling 
soft  soap  and  smelling  like  melon 
seeds.  It  is  found  at  the  chemists 
only,  and  has  a  hygienic  value  absent 
in  most  soaps.  Some  chemists  keep 
it  in  a  liquefied  form  slightly  per- 
fumed, especially  prepared  for  the 
scalp. 

If  it  cannot  be  thus  obtained  make 
a  shampoo  of  the  following  ingredi- 
ents: One  ounce  of  green  soap,  one 
tablespoonful  of  powdered  borax,  the 
white  of  an  egg,  and  a  pint  of  very 
warm  water.  Dissolve  the  borax  in 
the  egg,  beating  slightly;  put  the 
soap  into  a  bottle,  add  the  hot  water, 
and  shake  well;  then  add  the  egg  and 
borax,  and  shake  until  all  is  well 
blended.  This  is  the  recipe  of  a 
famous  physician,  and  is  the  least  ex- 
pensive shampoo  that  can  be  had.  A 
little  perfume  may  be  considered  an 
agreeable  addition. 

Once  a  month  is  as  often  as  the 
hair  should  be  washed.    T  am  aware 


that  doctors  often  prescribe  more  fre- 
quent shampooing,  but  observation 
and  experience  both  show  the  mistake 
of  much  washing.  After  the  shampoo 
treat  the  head  to  a  thorough  rub- 
bing with  some  tonic  to  aid  the  pro- 
cess. 

Bad  cases  must  have  the  rubbing 
night  and  morning  for  a  time,  but 
once  a  day  will  be  sufficient  ordinar- 
ily, and  some  persons  can  get  along 
with  two  or  three  times  a  week: 
These  are  the  ones  who  are  bene- 
fited by  treatment  at  various  hair- 
dressers. 

Pour  on  to  the  scalp  a  little  of  the 
tonic,  after  having  divided  the  hair 
with  a  comb,  and  rub  lightly  with 
the  fingers.  When  the  entire  scalp  is 
moistened  put  the  bottle  down,  and 
with  all  ten  fingers  manipulate  the 
scalp,  moving  it  on  the  skull  in  pre- 
ference to  giving  it  a  sharp  super- 
ficial friction.  The  object  of  this 
treatment  is  to  increase  a  sluggish 
circulation.  The  blood  alone  nour- 
ishes the  hair,  and  if  its  supply  is 
scant  the  hair  cannot  live. 
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Home  Notes.  ® 


Making  Housework  Easier. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  devise  a 
plan  or  system  that  would  suit  all 
housekeepers,  for  their  needs  are  so 
different.  Let  each  one  avail  herself 
of  all  the  labor-saving  devices  it  is 
possible  to  obtain,  for  we  can  afford 
to  waste  anything  better  than  health 
and  strength.  Have  the  kitchen  floor 
oiled,  which  will  save  you  the  hard 
and  disagreeable  task  of  scrubbing. 
Oilcloth  or  linoleum  for  the  dining- 
room  is  pretty  and  easy  to  keep  clean. 
In  addition  to  the  sweeping  which 
will  be  necessary  several  times  a  day, 
go  over  it  once  or  twice  a  week  with 
a  damp  cloth,  wiping  it  clean  and  free 
from  dust.  When  it  needs  washing, 
dissolve  a  little  Gold  Dust  washing 
powder  in  a  pail  of  soft,  warm  water, 
dip  the  mop  rag  which  should  be  a 
piece  of  old  flannel,  in  this,  and  mop 
the  floor  with  it,  wiping  it  dry  as  soon 
as  possible.  During  the  semi-annual 
house-cleaning  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
give  it  a  coat  of  varnish. 

Then  there  are  young  housekeepers 
who  are  inexperienced  but  anxious  to 
learn  the  best  methods  of  doing  their 
work,  and  to  profit  by  suggestions. 

Squares  or  oblong  pieces  of  plain 
white  oilcloth  put  under  the  children's 
plates  will  help  to  keep  the  tablecloth 
clean.  Wipe  them  with  a  damp  cloth 
after  each  meal,  and  they  will  always 
be  clean. 


How  to  Prevent  Wrinkles 

The  latest  system  for  smoothing 
out  wrinkles  on  the  face  is  a  very 
simple  form  of  massage  which  does 
not  necessitate  assistance  of  any  kind. 
Commencing  at  the  ears  the  skin  is 
rubbed  with  the  fingers,  not  merely 
the  tips,  towards  the  nose  with  a 
simple  cream  or  vaseline,  and  the 
treatment  is  continued  until  the 
grease  has  quite  disappeared. 

Some  people  put  a  small  quantity 
of  bran  in  their  baths,  choosing  it  in 
preference  to  oatmeal,  as  the  latter 
clogs  the  pores  of  the  skin  in  time, 
and  some  indulge  in  starch  baths,  the 
starch  being  supposed  to  make  the 
body  very  soft  and  smooth. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  a  woman 
who  knows,  that  the  want  of  a  daily 


bath  is  more  often  the  cause  of  a  pre- 
maturely wrinkled  skin  than  we  think 
of,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  said  coun- 
trywomen who  work  early  and  late, 
and  only  indulge  in  a  bath  now  and 
then,  get  old-looking  and  faded  after 
they  have  turned  thirty. 


Politeness  in  the  Home. 

It  is  significant  to  observe  how 
some  men  fail  to  know  how  to  treat 
their  wives  and  sisters  when  they 
meet  them.  It  seems  to  be  too  much 
trouble  to  lift  their  hats  or  to  give 
their  nearest  the  courtesy  they  would 
freely  render  any  woman  outside  of 
the  domestic  circle.  This  should  not 
be,  and  the  sooner  a  revolution  is 
accomplished  the  better  .  The  ablest 
and  most  persuasive  treatise  on  the 
etiquette  of  the  home  will  not  be 
able  by  itself  to  work  the  change,  al- 
though it  would  be  helpful  towards 
that  end.  What  is  needed  is  the 
right  training  of  boys  and  girls. 
Courteous  behaviour  should  be  en- 
forced by  parents  in  the  same  way 
as  other  qualities  are  taught. 


Difference  of  Opinion. 

People  ought  to  know  that  the  verj 
best  thing  they  can  do  is  to  eat  apples 
just  before  retiring  for  the  night* 
persons  uninitiated  in  the  mysteries 
of  the  fruit  are  liable  to  throw  up 
their  hands  in  horror  at  the  visions 
of  dyspepsia  which  such  a  suggestion 
may  summon  up,  but  no  harm  can 
come,  even  to  a  delicate  system,  by 
the  eating  of  ripe  and  juicy  app. 
before  going  to  bed.  The  apple,  pro 
ceeds  this  authority,  is  excellent 
brain  food  because  it  has  more  phos- 
phoric acid  in  easily  digested  shape 
than  any  other  fruits.  It  excites  the 
action  of  the  liver,  promotes  sound 
and  healthy  sleep,  and  thoroughly 
disinfects  the  mouth.  This  is  not  all 
the  apple  prevents  indigestion  and 
throat  diseases. — "The  Family  Doc- 
tor." 

We  submit,  since  hearing  Prof. 
Sanders  at  the  Bayfield  banquet,  that 
this  business  of  eating  apples  before 
going  to  bed  is  an  unwise  practice. 
The  results  are  sometimes  astonish- 
ing.— Editor. — "Wisconsin  Hortilul- 
ture." 


Creen  Tea. 

How  do  you  Drink  It  ? 

i   

1 ' A s  the  Moors  do.  They  take  it 
with  all  their  meats,  Put,  say,  six 
leaves  of  mint  and  six  lumps  of  sugar 
in  the  pot  with  the  tea,  and  brew  all 
together.  They  sometimes  use  lemon- 
scented  verbena  leaves  instead  of 
mint.  The  taste  is  brisk  and  pun- 
gent. The  Moors  drink  it  so  largely 
bt cause  their  food  is  farinacecus, 
and  the  tea  acts  as  a  sort  of  correc- 
tive. They  drink  it  in  glasses  and 
without  milk.  It  is  better  without 
mi  k. 


Home  Hints. 

There  is  very  little  fixed  dirt  that 
cannot  be  removed  with  salt  and 
vinegar. 

Articles  scorched  in  the  ironing 
should  be  laid  in  the  hot  sunshine. 
This  will  remove  a  scorch  that  is  not 
very  bad. 

Coffee  and  tea  arc  rendered  much 
more  fragrant  if  made  hot  (not  burnt 
at  all)  before  water  is  poured  on 
them. 

Silk  dresses  should  never  be  brush- 
ed, but  should  be  carefully  rubbed 
with  an  old  piece  of  velvet  kept 
specially  for  the  purpose. 

When  a  hat  is  wet  with  rain  it 
should  be  dried  with  a  silk  handker- 
chief, brushed  with  a  soft  brush,  and 
when  it  is  nearly  dry,  with  a  harder 
brush. 

The  best  thing  to  clean  decanters  is 
a  mixture  of  salt  and  vinegar.  Put  a 
dessert-spoonful  of  salt  in  the  decan- 
rte,  moisten  with  vinegar,  shake  well, 
and  rinse. 

If  there  is  any  fear  that  a  bed  not 
usually  slept  in  is  damp,  put  a  bright 
looking  glass  between  the  sheets  and 
cover  it  up.  In  a  few  minutes  ex- 
amine it.  If  its  surface  is  dimmed 
there  is  cause  for  uneasiness.  If  a 
bright  looking  glass  is  not  at  hand,  a 
tumbler  warmed  and  turned  upside 
down  will  answer  the  same  purpose. 

When  lamps  are  clogged  with  oil 
the  burners  should  be  boiled  in  a 
strong  solution  of  soda  and  water, 
and  allowed  to  get  thoroughly  dry 
before  being  used  again. 

When  making  porridge  don't  add 
the  salt  until  the  oatmeal  is  nearly 
cooked. 
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When  frying  fish,  if  a  little  salt  be 
added  to  the  fat,  the  flavor  of  the  fish 
will  be  greatly  improved. 

When  chopping  suet  sprinkle  it 
with  a  little  ground  rice;  it  will  then 
chop  quite  easily,  and  will  not  stick- 
to  the  knife. 

Olive  oil  should  be  used  for  frying 
much  more  than  is  usually  done.  It 
is  not  expensive  in  use,  as  if  not  al- 
lowed to  burn  it  can  be  used  again 
and  again,  though  any  that  has  once 
been  used  for  fish  must  be  kept  only 
for  that.  Whether  oil,  dripping,  or 
lard  is  used  for  frying,  it  must  be  re 
membered  that  it  does  not  really  boil 
till  it  ceases  to  bubble,  and  begins  to 
give  off  a  blue  smoke.  It  is  best  to 
test  the  heat  by  first  dropping  into  it 
a  small  piece  of  bread.  If  this  turns 
brown  at  once  the  fat  (or  oil)  is 
sufficiently  hot  for  use.  If  not,  you 
must  wait  till  it  is  hotter.  This  is  the 
only  secret  of  successful  frying. 

To  prevent  irons  sticking  to  starch- 
ed garments,  add  a  teaspoonful  of 
turpentine  to  each  pint  of  starch, 
either  boiled  or  raw.  The  smell  of 
the  turpentine  passes  away  when  the 
garments  are  ironed. 

In  cleaning  copper  cooking  vessels 
use  a  rag  moistened  with  vinegar  and 
dipped  in  silver  sand.  Always  wash 
the  hands  well  after  cleaning  copper 
vessels  or  any  kind  of  brass,  as  ver- 
digris may  give  rise  to  poisoned 
wounds  if  a  scratch  or  sore  exists  on 
the  hands. 

To  prevent  boiled  custards  from 
settling,  use  a  double  vessel,  having 
the  custard  in  the  inner  one,  and  boil- 
ing water  in  the  outer.  If  no  por- 
ridge or  milk  saucepan  be  at  hand 
use  a  large  jug  in  a  saucepan  of  boil- 
ing water.  If  the  custard  is  wanted 
made  quickly,  use  an  iron  saucepan, 
and  replace  one  of  the  eggs  by  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  cornflour.  Lift  the  sauce- 
pan from  the  fire  as  soon  as  the  first 
bubble  appears,  and  continue  the  stir- 
ring until  the  custard  is  smooth  and 
thick. 

To  clean  brown  leather  cases  and 
bags  make  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid 
by  pouring  over  a  pennyworth  of  it  a 
pint  of  boiling  water  When  cool 
use  a  clean  sponge  and  wash  the 
leather  article  with  the  solution. 
Rinse  it  thoroughly  with  clean  cold 
water,  but  do  not  soak  the  leather 
Dry  the  leather  article  on  a  clean 
cloth  and  place  it  in  the  open  air.  Tt 
will  then  look  like  new,  and  if  brush- 


ed over  afterwards  with  a  little  mill 
it  will  keep  clean  for  a  long  time. 

To  remove  the  smell  of  fish  from 
forks,  wash  them  in  hot  soda  water 
and  dry  them,  and  stick  them  in  a  pot 
of  fairly  moist  garden  mould  for  about 
five  minutes. 

To  remove  the  smell  of  fish  from  a 
frying  pan,  wash  the  pan  with  hot 
soad  water,  scrubbing  it  with  a  sauce- 
pan brush.  Dry  the  pan  with  a  dish 
cloth  and  place  it  over  the  fire  until 
it  is  thoroughly  hot,  but  not  red-hot. 

To  imitate  ground  glass,  tie  a  lump 
of  glazier's  putty  in  a  piece  of  muslin, 
and  gently  dab  the  window  pane  with 
it  until  it  is  evenly  covered.  When 
dry  it  will  last  a  long  time  without 
washing  off,  and  when  it  has  worn 
away  it  can  be  renewed.  Should  it  be 
desirable  to  clear  the  glass  again, 
soak  the  surface  with  linseed  oil,  and 
after  an  hour  or  two,  wipe  off  the 
soaked  putty  with  tissue  paper,  and 
wash  the  window  with  strong  soda 
water.  Another  method  of  rendering 
a  window  opaque  is  to  fasten  to  it 
tissue  paper  which  has  been  brushed 
over  with  the  white  of  egg.  The  chief 
advantage  of  this  plan  is  that  fanciful 
designs  can  be  cut  out  of  the  paper 
before  it  is  stuck  to  the  glass,  but 
when  once  it  has  dried  on  it  is  very 
difficult  to  remove. 

A  good  floor  polish  is  made  by 
cutting  two  ounces  of  beeswax  and 
half  an  ounce  of  white  wax  into  a  pint 
of  turpentine,  and  let  stand  for  twen- 
ty-four hours.  Then  dissolve  half  an 
ounce  of  white  Castile  soap  in  half  a 
cup  of  boiling  water.  When  it  is  dis- 
solved pour  into  the  turpentine  mix- 
ture, mix  thoroughly,  and  apply  tr 
the  floor  with  a  flannel  cloth,  rubbing 
vigorously. 

The  washing  of  calico  or  holland 
blinds  is  a  very  simple  matter,  but 
carelesness  in  the  matter  of  drying 
them  causes  them  to  roll  up  crooked- 
ly. If  they  are  hung  on  a  line  let  the 
two  ends,  and  not  the  two  edges, 
hang  downwards,  and  see  that  the 
edges  lie  closely  together  so  that  the 
blind  may  dry  straight.  Better  still, 
dry  the  blind  on  a  grass  plot,  placing 
a  clean  stone  at  each  corner  to  keep 
it  straight  and  in  position.  When 
half  dry,  fold  the  blind  from  end  to 
end,  and  fold  it  in  the  same  direction 
again  until  it  can  pass  through  the 
mangle.  After  mangling  the  blind, 
iron  it  so  as  to  remove  all  the  creases 
which,  it  will  be  noticed,  all  run  acros? 
the  blind. 


TRIED  RECIPES. 

—  Chicken  and  Tomato  Sauce.  — 
Cut  the  white  meat  from  the  breast 
of  a  cold  chicken  in  flakes,  put  them 
into  a  salad  bowl,  and  arrange  the 
lettuce  leaves  in  a  wall  around  it; 
place  slices  of  tomatoes,  which  have 
been  marinated  in  oil  and  vinegar, 
slice  upon  slice  over  the  fowl. 

—  Ragout  of  Duck.  — 
One  large  duck,  pepper,  salt,  i  pint 
gravy,  2  onions  sliced,  4  sage  leaves, 
flour,  14  oz.  butter.  Roast  the  duck 
before  a  clear  fire  for  20  minutes  till 
it  is  of  a  nice  brown  colour;  put  it 
in  a  stewpan  with  the  gravy,  slice  the 
onions,  fry  them,  and  add  them  with 
the  sage  finely  minced;  simmer  for  20 
minutes,  or  till  the  duck  is  tender; 
strain,  skim,  and  thicken  the  gravy 
with  flour  and  butter,  give  one  boil  up. 
pour  over  the  duck,  and  serve. 

—  Pancakes.  — 
Pancakes  are  always  liked.  Make 
a  batter  with  eggs,  flour,  and  milk, 
adding  a  wineglass  of  ale,  stout,  or 
brandy,  cook  them  to  a  golden  brown 
color.  When  two  are  cooked,  spread 
one  of  them  with  jam,  put  another  on 
the  top,  cut  into  four  corner  pieces, 
dip  each  one  carefully  into  omelette 
batter,  then  fry  again  for  a  minute 
in  plenty  of  heated  lard,  take  up  and 
drain.  Screen  lightly  with  castor 
sugar,  send  to  table  as  they  arc 
cooked.  The  pan  for  omelettes 
should  be  small  and  with  a  thick  bot- 
tom, this  regulates  the  heat  so  that 
omelettes,  fritters,  and  pancakes  may 
be  sufficiently  done  without  burning. 

—  Bengal  Curry.  — 
Take  four  ounces  of  butter  and  one 
chopped  onion,  and  simmer  them  to 
gether  till  well  browned,  then  squeeze 
the  onions  and  take  them  out.  Put 
in  the  meat  with  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  and  simmer  till  the  rawness  dis- 
appears; then  take  out  the  meat  and 
put  in  two  tablespoonfuls  of  curry 
powder  made  into  a  paste  with  cocoa- 
nut  cream  and  seasoned  according  tc 
taste  with  cayenne  pepper,  a  little 
dried  chillies,  dry  ginger,  and  mus- 
tard; simmer  this,  stirring  it  con- 
stantly. Add  half  a  pint  of  milk 
curds,  and  simmer  again.  Then  put 
in  the  meat  again,  and  add  half  a  pint 
of  stock  and  the  milk  of  one  cocoa- 
nut;  simmer  again,  and  put  in  the 
onions,  chopped  up  very  small. 

Stew  for  twenty  minutes  or  half  an 
hour,  add  a  teacup  of  cocoanu* 
cream,  and  dish  up. 

(Oontimuvl  on  pag«  536). 
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Liver  Disease  of  Poultry. 

I.ivcr  disease,  which  is  the  name 
usually  given  to  tuberculosis  in 
birds,  is  one  of  the  most  common 
diseases  of  fowls,  turkeys,  pigeons, 
and  other  birds  brought  into  rela- 
tion with  domestication.  Birds 
which  are  almost  exclusively  af- 
fected by  this  disease  are  those 
which  live  on  grain  and  fruit.  I 
have  only  twice  observed  it  in 
llesh-eaters.  Those  which  live  on 
fish  are  exempt  from  it." 

—  External  Symptoms.  — 

In  very  many  places  the  disease 
claims  a  victim  with  pertinacious 
regularity,  but  during  the  winter 
the  death-rate  often  becomes 
alarming.  The  affected  fowls  be- 
come thin  and  emaciated,  losing 
greatly  ,in  strength  and  weight, 
and  they  are  frequently  also  more 
or  less  crippled.  The  appetite  is 
impaired,  they  are  usually  off 
their  food  or  feed  in  an  erratic 
manner,  and  diarrhoea  is  usually 
persistent.  The  comb  and  wattles 
are  pale  and  dry,  and  the  mucous 
membranes  are  pale,  wherever 
visible.  The  birds  leave  off  laying 
soon  as  a  rule.  As  a  result  of  the 
extreme  emaciation,  which  is  usu- 
ally  the  most  important  and  gene- 
ral characteristic,  the  bones  be- 
come very  prominent,  and  the 
effect  may  be  best  judged  by  pass- 
ing the  hand  over  the  keel  of  the 
breast  bone. 

—  Anatomical  Symptoms.  — 

On  opening  the  bird  the  owner 
will  find  that  the  external  appear- 
ances of  thinness  of  the  muscles 
are  borne  out  by  taking  off  the 
skin.  The  muscles  are  pale  in 
colour,  thus  adding  further  testi- 
mony to  the  symptoms  already 
noted  of  anaemia,  but  the  most 
important  and  characteristic  ap- 
pearances are  seen  in  the  body 
cavity.  The  liver  is  brown  in 
colour,  sticky  to  the  touch,  and 
dotted  all  over  with  small  wmte 
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spots,  or  larger  spots  or  patches 
of  a  white  grey  or  yellow  colour. 
Lifting  up  the  gi/./.ard,  the  spleen 
is  almost  certain  to  be  .found  to  be 
affected.  It  is  usually  enlarged 
and  beset  with  small  or  large 
tubercles,  which  frequently  project 
as  fat-like  tumours  from  its  sur- 
face. The  intestine  and  the  lym- 
phatic glands  of  the  mesenteries 
are  also  often  the  seats  of  similar 
deposits.  Tubercles  sometimes  oc- 
cur in  the  skin  and  the  joints,  and 
the  local  swellings  may  then  be 
seen  externally,  and  affect  the 
movements  of  the  bird.  The  other 
organs  of  the  body,  as  a  rule,  are 
not  affected.  As  a  result  of  the 
weakness  produced  by  the  disease 
the  poultry  are  more  liable  to 
parasitic  invasion. 

—  Cause.  — 

The  exciting  cause  of  the  disease 
is  a  bacillus  which  may  be  con- 
sidered a  variety  of  the  bacillus  of 
mammalian  tuberculosis.  It  gains 
entrance,  in  practically  every  case, 
with  the  food,  or  by  means  of 
faeces  of  affected  birds.  The  ten- 
dency to  the  disease  is  inherited. 

—  Prevention.  — 

The  present  prescience  of  the 
disease  in  this  and  other  countries 
is  due  to  the  widespread  ignorance 
as  to  its  nature.  The  birds  which 
die  of  the  disease  are  usually 
thrown  on  the  dung-heap  at  a 
farm,  and  as  the  fowls  have  com- 
monly the  run  of  the  place  they 
may  often  be  infected  by  this 
means.  But  the  most  frequent 
sourqe  of /infection  is  the  poultry- 
house  or  yard  which  receives  the 
droppings  from  affected  birds  con- 
taining the  bacilli,  and  the  condi- 
tions as  regards  cleanliness,  damp, 
and  absence  of  sunlight  are  fre- 
quently such  as  to  greatly  favour 
the  spread  of  the  disease. 

The  stock  at  any  place  affected 
with  liver  disease  may  be  divided 
into  the  resistant  and  the  non- 
resistant.  The  breeding  tends  to 
be  done  more  from  the  former 
than  the  latter,  and  this  natural 
process  of  making  the  stock 
stronger  would  be  greatly  assisted 
by  the  owner  burning  or  deeply 
burying  in  lime  the  birds  which 
have  died,  and  improving  the  con- 
dition of  the  survivors. 

To  exterminate  the  disease,  how- 
ever, something  more  than  that 
is  required.  A  house  should  be 
built  with  a  run  in  a  corner  of  a 
field  apart  altogether  from  the  old 
poultry-yard,  or  the  system  of 
movable  houses,  with  frequent 
change  of  position,  may  be  adopt- 
ed.   Then  the  strong  *and  healthy 


birds  should  be  carefully  selected 
and  put  in  the  new  house ;;  and,  if 
any  of  them  show  the  least  indi- 
cation of  disease,  they  should  be 
at  once  removed  and  the  house  dis- 
infected with  chloride  of  lime  {% 
lb.  to  I  gallon  water),  or  quick- 
lime, or  any  other  good  disinfec- 
tant. The  resistant  birds  will  in 
this  way  be  separated  from  the 
weaker,  and  will  form  a  founda- 
tion for  not  only  a  disease-free  but 
a  disease-resisting  stock. 

The  hens  which  have  been  left 
should  be  killed,  with  the  excep- 
tion, perhaps,  oi  those  about 
which  a  favourable  doubt  may 
exist,  and  which  may  be  kept  in 
quarantine  and  carefully  fed  in  a 
separate  disinfected  place.  The  old 
house  should  receive  several  appli- 
cations of  a  thorough  disinfectant, 
and  the  tainted  poultry-run  should 
be  heavily  dressed  w  th  gas-lime. 
Many  months  should  elapse  before 
the  birds  are  again  brought  back 
to  their  old  quarters.  Periodical 
disinfection,  cleanliness  with  re- 
gard to  house,  food  and  water, 
good  ventilation,  and  the  access 
of  sunlight  will  largely  promote 
the  health  and  vigour  of  the 
stock. 

—  Cure.  — 

It  is  probable,  as  is  the  case 
with  mammalian  tuberculosis,  that 
a  cure  will  often  result  from  im- 
proved conditions  and  removal 
from  fresh  sources  of  infection,  and 
should  a  cure  be  attempted  that 
is  the  only  direction  it  should 
take.— Leallet  78,  The  British 
Board  of  Agriculture. 
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#  Pigeon  Notes.  <$> 


Victorian  Notes. 

(By  GJ.M.)  • 

As  foreshadowed  in  a  previous  issue 
le  formation  is  announced  of  "The 
[elbourne  Pigeon  Improvement  So- 
iety."  The  objects  of  this  association 
re  given  as  follows: — 

To  encourage  the  importation,  breed- 
ig.  and  exhibition  of  various  kinds 
f  pigeons,  and  any  other  such  birds 
s  the  Society  may  approve  of. 

An  open  show  with  liberal  prize 
loney  is  to  be  held,  also  a  monthly 
how  for  the  members.  It  is  intend- 
d  to  have  rings  made  here,  and  there 
I  to  be  a  lecturette  at  each  club  meet- 
ig  with  the  object  of  giving  practical 
istruction  to  enthusiasts  in  the  vari- 
us  breeds,  and  of  uplifting  the  fancy 
1  general. 

The  principal  office  bearers  are: — 
'resident,  Mr.  R.  Mathieson;  Vice- 
•residents,  Mr.  C.  Meaker  and  Mr. 
ieo.  Heath;  Secretary,  Mr.  Gus  Shee; 
nd  Treasurer,  Mr.  F.  Crotty.  A 
trong  committee  has  also  been  elect- 
jd  to  assist,  and  it  is  confidently 
loped  that  the  thing  will  go  with  a 
wing  from  the  start. 

Mr.  George  Woodward,  until  re- 
lently  associated  for  years  with  Mr. 
j.  J.  Mead  in  the  breeding  of  Mag- 
ies  and  Jacobins,  sails  for  England 
>n  Tuesday,  i8th  inst.,  where  he  in- 
rnds  to  make  a  lengthy  stay — proba- 
ly  of  years.  Fanciers  who  would 
Bee  him  to  send  them  out  birds  at 
fay  time  may  communicate  with  him 
I  any  time  through  his  erstwhile 
farmer,  Mr.  Mead,  of  Nelson  Street, 
lalaclava,  Victoria. 

I  Things  are  quiet  over  here  just 
kow.  there  being  the  proverbial  calm 
lefore  the  storm,  as  all  fanciers  arc 
petting  ready  for  the  winter  shows. 

■  With  two  societies  in  the  field 
lere  is  a  chance  for  the  exhibitor, 
wticularly  if  the  motto  is  co-opera- 
Dn,  and  they  pull  together. 

I  am  assured  by  both  sides  that 
ley  do  not  hope  to  destroy  but  that 
le  interests  of  the  fancy  will  alone 
I  considered. 

I  hear  that  Mr.  Crotty  has  again 
ten  importing — this  time  Jacobins 
d  Pigmy  Pouters.  This  last-named 
feed  for  some  reason  hangs  fire  in 
ictoria,  but  this   sterling  fancier  at 


least  is  doing  his  best  to  put  it  on  its 
feet.  May  he  succeed  is  all  I  have  to 
say. 

 ♦  

Cleanliness. 

Cleanliness  in  the  pigeon-loft  is  al- 
ways the  first  thing  to  think  about 
and  practise,  for,  mark  you,  without 
it  no  man  will  ever  be  thoroughly 
successful,  no  matter  what  variety  he 
may  keep. 

It  is  admitted  that  now  and  then  we 
do  see  a  good  bird  emanate  from  a 
loft  which  is  just  the  reverse  of  being 
clean,  but*  it  is  a  poor  credit  to  any 
owner  who  may  be  so  lazy  as  to  let 
things  get  in  such  a  state,  and  for 
certain  no  bird,  be  it  ever  so  good, 
can  long  be  kept  in  tip-top  form  or 
condition  in  a  dirty  loft. 

Many  a  fancier  says:  "Oh,  I  have 
not  time  to  often  clean  out  the  birds; 
it  takes  all  my  time  to  see  they  get 
clean  water  and  are  fed."  Whenever 
I  hear  this  said,  and  that  is  very 
often,  it  makes  me  think  of  a  big 
Dragoon  fancier  friend  of  mine. 

Talk  about  cleanliness — it  is  grand. 
The  very  air  in  the  place  alwiys 
strikes  you  as  if  it  had  been  cleaned. 
Goodness  knows,  my  own  are  kept 
clean  enough,  yet  I  always  feel  there 
is  something  lacking  when  I  compare 
them  with  my  friend's,  and  there  is: 
it  is  tidiness  which  I  lack.  Just  fancy 
nine  aviaries,  and  yet  every  one  regu- 
larly cleaned  every  morning;  clean 
water,  sand  in  the  flight  sifted  over, 
pen-room  swept  up;  in  short,  every- 
thing in  apple-pie  order. 

I  have  known  men  who  were  non- 
fanciers,  and  never  dreamt  of  being 
pigeon  fanciers,  who,  having  out  of 
curiosity  gone  into  the  garden  to  see 
what  manner  of  pigeons  Dragoons 
might  be  (probably  half  expecting  to 
see  something  like  a  cross  between  an 
ostrich  and  a  soldier),  have  been  so 
attracted  by  the  neatness  and  clean- 
ness of  the  aviaries — and  the  birds — 
as.  to  straightway  become  pigeon  fan- 
ciers, aye,  and  some  are  the  best  of 
fanciers  to-day. 

It  is  not  as  if  it  required  a  lot  of 
manual  labour  to  keep  several  aviaries 
always  clean.  Many  reading  the  fore- 
going will  believe  my  friend  finds  it 
necessary  to  keep  a  pigeon-man,  but 
nothing  of  the  sort,  the  whole  of  the 


work  being  personally  done  each 
morning  with  the  aid  of  a  boy  who 
comes  in  before  going  to  school.  It 
is  this  doin«  it  without  fail  each 
morning  which  makes  it  so  easy,  for 
it  takes  less  time  done  thus  than  if 
left  for  a  week  and  a  special  day  put 
in  at  the  job.  At  this  time  of  the  year 
most  fanciers  can  rise  half  an  hour 
earlier,  and  so  clean  out  the  houses 
as  well  as  giving  clean  water.  Keep- 
ing the  place  clean  has  more  to  do 
with  winning  prizes  than  some  people 
imagine. 

Don't  forget  the  whitewash.  Give 
the  walls  a  good  brushing  down  with 
a  stiff  brush  before  applying  the 
limewash;  scrubbing  the  dirt,  etc.,  off 
being  quite  as  important  as  the  re- 
maining operation.  While  at  it,  lime- 
wash  the  floor;  not  only  will  it  hide 
the  splashes  you  have  made,  but  it 
must  help  to  sweeten  the  places. 
Twenty  years  ago  I  remember  going 
to  visit  one  of  the  shining  lights  of 
the  Fancy  (the  type  of  fancier  now 
renamed  pot-hunters),  who  had  just 
finished  lime  washing  six  houses.  On 
my  saying  how  I  disliked  limewash 
(in  those  days  1  was-  considered  a 
dandy,  and  could  not  tolerate  such 
stuff  for  fear  it  got  on  my  clothes),  he 
treated  me  to  a  regular  fatherly  hom- 
ily on  how  necessary  it  was  for  all 
pigeon  houses  to  be  limewashed  at 
least  once  a  year  to  sweeten  them. 
"Then  why  not  limewash  the  floor?" 
says  I.  "What  for?"  says  the  old 
stager;  "the  idea  is  ridiculous.  Who- 
evere  heard  of  floors  being  limewash- 
ed!" "To  sweeten  the  place,"  says  I; 
and  so  I  left  him  doing  the  same  as 
our  old  parrot  does  when  it  gets  a 
new  idea  into  its  head — scratching  his 
poll.  Anyway,  ever  since  those  floors 
have  had  an  annual  coat,  as  well  as 
the  roof. 

Another  coat  I  believe  in  putting  a 
white  coat  on  is  the  roof  —  not  to 
sweeeten,  but  to  cool  the  place  during 
the  heat  of  the  day.  You,  my  friend, 
take  care  to  change  your  black  hat 
for  a  straw  one  with  a  view  to  cool- 
ness, when  all  the  time  it  would 
answer  the  purpose  if  you  white- 
washed the  black  one;  so  just  slap- 
dab  the  outside  of  the  roof — it  all 
helps  to  cool  the  inside,  and  will  not 
harm  the  felt  or  iron  roofing. 

Keep  the  drinking  water  in  the 
coolest  part  of  the  flight,  and.be  not 
sparing  with  the  bath.  With  a  view 
to  reducing  the  insects  which  are 
now  to  be  found  on  the  birds  them- 
selves, get  some  Keating's  powder, 
and  sprinkle  under  the  wings,  around 
the  neck  and  above  the  tail. 
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(Continued  from  page  525.) 

—  Omelette  in  Batter.  — 
Make  an  omelette  and  fry  carefully 
in  batter;  when  done  drain,  cut  into 
square  pieces,  and  dip  them  into 
beaten  egg;  thicken  with  flour,  and 
fry  to  a  light  brown  color  in  heated 
sweet  lard.  Dish  and  serve  with  any 
kind  of  jam 

—  Egg  Nest.  — 
Egg  Nest  is  very  light  and  dainty, 
and  makes  a  pleasant  change  from  or- 
dinary modes  of  serving.  Beat  the 
white  of  a  new-laid  egg  to  a  stiff 
froth,  and  heap  it  on  a  piece  of  toast 
Make  a  little  indentation  in  the  top, 
and  slip  the  yolk  into  that,  put  in  the 
oven  until  the  egg  is  set.  Season 
with  salt  and  pepper  and  put  a  tiny 
bit  of  butter  on  top  before  serving. 
For  poached  egg  nest  butter  the  in- 
side of  a  cup  and  pour  in  the  stiffly- 
beaten  white  of  a  fresh  egg.  Make  a 
little  nest  in  the  centre  and  carefully 
drop  in  the  yolk.  Squeeze  a  drop  or 
two  of  lemon  juice  on  top,  and  set 
the  cup  and  turn  out.  In  cooking,  the 
froth  will  rise  .to  the  top  of  the  cup. 
As  soon  as  the  white  is  set,  invert 
plate  over  the  top  of  the  cup  and  turn 
out.  Sprinkle  with  a  very  little 
minced  parsley  and  serve  quickly. 
These  ways  of  serving  will  often 
tempt  an  invalid  or  delicate  child  to 
eat  a  fresh  egg,  when  it  would  be 
otherwise  rejected. 

—  Pressed  Chicken.  — 

It  is  rarely  that  an  Australian 
housewife  thinks  of  using  the  feet  of 
chickens  in  any  way;  yet  the  thrifty 
French  woman  would  feel  very  ex- 
travagant if  she  did  not  utilise  them. 
They  are  first  scalded  to  remove  the 
skin,  and  then  simmered  slowly  with 
other  materials  for  soup  stock.  The 
stock  from  the  feet  forms  a  firm  jelly 
when  cold,  so  it  is  useful  when  mak- 
ing pressed  chicken.  Another  waste 
portion  of  the  fowl,  according  to  our 
own  ideas,  which  the  French  cook 
utilises,  is  the  comb,  which  is  used  as 
a  garnish,  and  served  in  a  variety  of 
ways. 

—  Fowl  Giblets  in  Curry  Jelly.  — 

Scald  and  clean  the  giblets  of  two 
fowls,  and  put  them  into  a  stewpan 
with  I  sliced  onion  and  some  chopped 
celery,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste;  add 
about  a  quart  of  water,  bring  it  to 
the  boil,  then  gently  simmer  for  an 
hour.  Take  out  the  giblets  and  boil 
the  broth  until  it  is  reduced  one-half; 
soak  some  gelatine  in  water  enough 


to  cover  it;  strain  the  broth,  add  the 
gelatine,  and  stir  till  quite  dissolved, 
then  add  a  dessertspoonful  of  curry 
powder,  boil  10  minutes,  then  set 
aside  to  cool.  Slice  the  giblets,  ar- 
range a  layer  at  the  bottom  of  a 
plain  mould,  pour  over  some  of  the 
half  cold  jelly  and  let  it  set;  then 
place  another  layer  of  the  giblets  and 
some  more  pelly,  and  so  on  till  the 
mould  is  filled;  stand  the  mould  in  a 
cold  place  for  24  hours,  then  turn  the 
jelly  mould  on  to  a  dish.  A  few  sliced 
mushrooms  added  to  the  giblets  are  a 
great  improvement. 

—  Veal  Rolls.  — 
Some  thin  slices  of  veal,  egg,  bread- 
crumbs, forcemeat,  a  few  slices  of  fat 
bacon.  Cut  some  slices  ]/2  inch  thick 
from  a  fillet  of  veal,  rub  them  over 
with  egg,  then  spread  over  some 
forcemeat;  roll  up  each  piece  tightly, 
egg  and  breadcrumb  them,  and  fry  a 
rich  brown.  Serve  with  rich  gravy  or 
mushroom  sauce. 

—  A  Breast  of  Veal  Forced  and 
Larded.  — 

First  make  a  forcemeat  for  the  veal. 
Then  run  a  sharp  knife  between  the 
meat  and  the  bones,  stuff  the  force- 
meat into  the  crevice,  and  sew  up  the 
end  with  worsted  to  keep  it  safe. 
Blanch  it  by  dipping  the  meat  two  or 
three  times  into  boiling  water.  Then 
dry  it  and  lard  with  fat  bacon,  lightly 
dust  it  with  fine  flour  and  spice  mixed 
and  lay  the  meat  in  the  jar. 

Put  thin  slices  of  bacon  over  it,  an- 
other minced  shallot,  a  cluster  of 
mixed  sweet  herbs,  a  rasher  of  ham; 
again  season  with  pepper,  salt,  and 
fine  spice.  Put  on  the  lid  of  the  jar 
and  set  in  a  good  oven.  When 
thoroughly  heated,  pour  in  a  gill  of 
any  sort  of  rich,  sweet  stock,  cover 
the  whole  with  two  well-washed  heads 
of  lettuce. 

When  the  meat  is  ready,  place  it  on 
a  hot  dish  while  you  mince  the  let- 
tuce, ham,  and  bacon,  strain  the  liquor 
into  a  clean  saucepan,  and  thicken  it 
with  a  dessert-spoonful  of  flour  mix- 
ed with  a  little  cold  stock.  When  it 
boils,  add  the  minced  lettuce,  ham, 
and  bacon.  Pour  the  whole  around 
the  meat.  Garnish  well  with  pieces 
of  lemon  and  tufts  of  parsley  set  here 
and  there.  It  will  take  three  hours  to 
cook. 

—  Cottage  Pudding.  — 
Three-fourths  cup  of  sugar,  one 
tablespoon  of  butter,  one-half  cup  of 
sweet  milk,  white  of  one  egg,  one  tea- 
spoon baking  powder,  flour  to  make 
stiff.    Bake  in  a  loaf.    Sauce— One- 


half  cup  sugar,  yolk  of  one  egg,  one 
teaspoon  flour,  mixed  in  sugar,  one 
tablespoon  of  vinegar,  butter  size  of 
an  egg,  one  teaspoon  of  vanilla. 

—  Crystallised  Pumpkin. 

Peel  the  skin,  cut  the  pumpkin  intc 
Strips  about  one  inch  thick.  Throw 
away  the  seeds.  Soak  for  two  hour's 
in  lime  water,  two  spoonfuls  of  lime 
in  sufficient  water  to  cover  the  pieces. 
Before  cooking  the  pumpkin  wash  off 
the  lime,  first  with  cold  water,  then 
with  boiling  water.  Boil  sugar  equal  to 
weight  of  pumpkin,  using  enough 
water  to  dissolve  the  sugar.  Then 
when  boiling  add  the  pieces  of  pump- 
kin and  boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hou- 
Turn  out  into  a  basin  and  leave  tl 
whole  to  soak  for  a  day  and  a  nigl 
After  this  place  the  pieces  to  crysta 
lisc  in  the  hot  sun. 

—  To  Preserve  Figs  in  Syrup. 

The  following  will  be  faund 
very  satisfactory  method  :— To  2 
qarts  of  water  add  6  lbs.  of 
brewers'  crystal  sugar,  boil  for 
hall  an  hour  ;  then  add  12  lbs.  of 
whole  ripe  figs  and  boil  gently  for 
two  hours  ;  afterwards  add  %  lb. 
almond  kernels,  bottle,  and  seal, 
and  they  will  keep  for  months 
and  retain  a  delicious  flavor. 

—  Pumpkin  Marmalade.  — 

Four  lb.  of  tender,  young  yellow 
pumpkin,  4%  lbs.  of  sugar,  half  a 
dozen  lemans,  and  half  a  dozen 
oranges  ;  cut  the  pumpkin  into 
small  cubes  ;  mix  the  sugar  with 
it,  and  let  it  stand  over  night. 
Peel  the  oranges  and  lemons,  and 
boil  the  rinds  two  hours,  changing 
the  water  twice.  Trim  off  as  much 
of  the  white  part  as  possible  from 
the  oranges  and  lemons  to  prevent 
bitterness,  and  when  the  rinds  are 
cold  slice  them  and  the  insides  of 
the  oranges  and  lemons  with  a 
sharp  knife.  Put  the  whole  into 
a  stew-pan  and  boil  for  two  hours, 
or  until  the  marmalade  will  set. 
Fill  into  jars,  cover,  and  tie 
down. 

—  Braised  Breast  of  Lamb.  — 
Take  a  breast  of  lamb,  remove 
the  skin,  and  put  the  meat  into 
boiling  water  for  a  few  minutes. 
Take  it  out  and  drain  away  the 
water.  Let  the  meat  cool,  then 
put  into  a  pan  without  about  half 
a  pint  of  stock,  some  slices  of 
bacon.  Add  pepper  and  salt,  two 
chopped  onions,  and  a  few  car- 
rots. Parsley,  thyme,  mint,  or 
any  savory  herbs  you  like  may, 
be  added  to  give  a  Oiavor.  Sim-i 
mer  all  very  gentlv  until  tho- 
roughlv  tender.  Boiled  macaroni 
may  be  served  with  this  dish. 
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Open  Border  Notes. 


—  Hardy  Annuals.  — 

Sow  and  transplant  all  hardy  an- 
imals. Soil  for  seedbeds  should  be 
loose,  friable,  and  not  rich,  and  seed 
should  be  sown  thinly  and  pressed 
firmly.  Most  annuals  can  be  trans- 
planted without  difficulty  or  danger 
of  loss.  Some  should  be  sown  where 
they  are  to  flower.  Sweet  peas,  nas- 
turtium, alyssum.  mignonette,  linum. 
nemophila  are  amongst  the  more  com- 
mon varieties,  which  resent  move- 
ment. Poppies  and  stocks  are  of  the 
class  which  can  be  transplanted,  but 
which  probably  make  better  growth 
and  produce  finer  flowers  if  sown  di- 
rectly where  they  are  to  flower.  When 
transplanting  it  should  be  remember- 
ed that  a  well  pulverised  soil  which 
is  slightly  moist  is  very  helpful  and 
greatly  reduces  the  risk  of  failure. 
Prepare  the  bed  a  day  or  two  before 
planting.  Plant  firmly,  and  water 
immediately. 

—  Perennials.  — 

Sow,  transplant,  and  make  divisions 
of  established  clumps  of  such  as  grow 
from  a  crown.  Primroses,  perennial 
phlox,  daisy,  polyanthus,  violet,  etc., 
may  be  so  treated.  Perennial  sun- 
flowers and  summer  and  autumn  flow- 
ering perennials  can  be  taken  up  and 
heeled  in  in  some  suitable  position,  or 
divided  and  set  in  nursery  beds.  Tn 
any  case,  some  fresh  soil  and  old  ma- 
I  mire  should  be  dug  in  preparatory  to 
replanting. 

—  Bulbs.  — 
Final  plantings  of  spring  flowering 
bulbs  should   be  made  this  month. 
Keep  beds  already  planted  free  from 
>  weeds,  and  a  gentle  stirring  of  the 
[  surface   soil  will  not  only  keep  the 
toed  more   tidy ,  but  will  help  the 


growth  of  the  bulbs.  Unless  speci- 
ally fine  blooms  are  wanted  a  carpet 
of  a  dwarf  growing  annual  is  desir- 
able, for  it  will  make  little  difference 
to  the  size  and  quality  of  the  flowers. 
Seeds  of  bulbous  plants,  such  as 
Ranunculus.  Anemone,  Spraxis,  Ixia, 
Freesia,  and  Gladiolus,  may  be  sown. 

—  Roses.  — 

Make  up  lists  of  new  plantings. 
Prepare  beds  or  stations  for  same. 
The  rose  likes  a  soil  which  is  heavy 
rather  than  light,  but  will  thrive  and 
give  good  returns  in  anything  from 
stiff  clay  to  almost  pure  sand.  Where 
the  nature  of  the  ground  permits  it 
holes  at  least  two  feet  square  should 
be  taken  out.  Tn  re-filling  do  what 
is  possible  to  improve  the  soil  ;  if  this 
is  not  reasonably  suitable  sand,  quick- 
lime, or  rough  garden  compost  will 
help  to  lighten  a  too  tenacious  clay, 
whilst  any  heavier  earth,  slaked  lime, 
marl,  cow  or  pig  manure  ,  and  well- 
decayed  vegetable  matter  will  improve 
that  which  is  too  sandy.  Nine-tenths 
of  the  soil  around  Adelaide  will  grow 
all  but  the  very  highest  quality 
blooms  without  any  other  prepara- 
tion than  thorough  working,  and  the 
addition  of  some  coarse  bonedust.  In 
cases  where  mildew  makes  its  appear- 
ance, a  dusting  of  air-slaked  lime  and 
sulphur  is  an  old  and  good  remedy. 

—  Cuttings.  — 

Not  many  people  take  advantage  of 
the  fact  that  a  very  great  number  of 
trees,  shrubs,  climbers,  and  flowering 
plants  generally  may  be  easily  grown 
from  cuttings.  Probably  it  is  because 
individual  requirements  are  small,  and 
time  and  trouble  are  saved  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  few  shillings  spent  at  the 
nurseryman's.  Most  roses  of  the 
stronger  growing  varieties,  for  in- 
stance, strike  easily.  Own-root  roses, 
as  they  are  called,  make  excellent 
hedges,  and  for  the  ordinary  gardener 
produce  as  many  and  as  fine  flowers 
as  budded  stock.  Others  of  the  more 
common  varieties  of  showy  plants 
which  do  well  from  cuttings  are  Te- 
eoma,  Plumbago,  Solanum,  Rougain- 
villea.  Oleander,  Veronica,  Hibiscus, 
Fuchsia,  Begonia,  Hydrangea,  and 
Spirca.  To  get  best  results,  prepare 
a  bed  about  four  feet  wide  by  as  long, 
as  may  be  required,  by  taking  out  the 
soil  one  spit  deep,  breaking  up  the 
lower  spit  thoroughly,  and  mixing 
with  it  a  fair  proportion  of  sand  and 
returning  the  top  spit,  at  the  same 
time  adding  more  sand.  If  sand  is 
difficult  to  procure,  keep  what  little 
you  have  for  placing  in  the  trenches 


at  the  base  of  the  cuttings.  To  pre- 
pare the  cuttings,  take  well  ^ipened 
but  not  old  wood,  cut  into  lengths  of 
about  nine  inches.  Let  the  cuts  be 
made  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  be  just 
above  the  top  bud,  and  just  below  a 
bottom  bud.  Draw  out  trenches,  hav- 
ing one  perpendicular  side:  scatter 
some  sand  at  the  bottom,  lay  in  the 
cuttings  against  the  perpendicular  side 
so  that  one  bud  only  is  above  the 
ground;  fill  in  more  sand  around  the 
base,  then  return  some  of  the  earth 
and  firm  it  around  the  bottom;  the 
fist  is  a  good  thing  to  do  it  with.  The 
foot  is  even  better,  but  be  sure  to 
get  it  firm.  Cuttings  should  be  three 
inches  apart  in  the  rows,  and  the  rows 
be  not  less  than  six  inches,  preferably 
a  foot  apart.  Carnations,  Snapdragons, 
and  many  semi-woody  and  succulent 
flowering  plants  will  root  readily  if 
so  treated  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
In  this  case  younger,  unflowered  side 
growths  about  three  inches  long 
should  be  used. 

—  Planting.  — 

May  is  probably  the  best  month  of 
the  year  for  planting  out  ornamental 
and  flowering  evergreen  trees,  shrubs, 
climbers,  and  palms.  Soil  prepara- 
tion is  of  special  importance  with 
such  permanent  subjects.  The  soil  is 
now  warm  and  the  atmosphere  will 
probably  continue  moist  and  genial 
for  some  weeks  to  come,  thus  imme- 
diate root  action  will  be  encouraged 
and  the  plants  take  firm  hold  of  their 
new  quarters.  With  pot-grown  stuff, 
the  ball  should  be  thoroughly  moist- 
ened, before  being  turned  out,  and  in 
planting,  the  roots  should  be  careful- 
ly spread  out  and  finely  sieved  soil 
used  for  firming  around  them.  After 
planting  a  good  soaking  should  be 
given,  but  on'  no  account  knead  wet 
soil  around  the  roots;  especially  is 
this  to  be  avoided  in  soil  which  is  at 
all  sticky.  A  stake,  temporary  if  not 
permanent,  is  important,  otherwise  the 
fine  roots  are  wrenched  away  every 
time  it  blows. 

—  Carnations.  — 

This  is  an  important  month  for  the 
carnation  grower,  for  he  may  sow. 
layer,  strike  cuttings  of,  or  plant  out 
what  he  has  already  bought  or  grown. 
The  carnation  does  not  appear  to  be 
very  particular  as  to  soil,  for  excel- 
lent blooms  are  obtained  on  a  wide 
range.  Light,  rich  and  well-drained, 
or  as  near  as  you  can  get  to  that  de- 
scription is  good  enough.  The  Car- 
nation is  a  beautiful  flower,  but  the 
plant  itself  is  not  particularly  decora- 
( Continued  on  page  532). 
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The  Art  of  Planting. 

My  brother  amateurs  will  probably 
have  had  as  many  failures  as  I  had 
until  1  began  to  think,  observe,  and 
inquire  about  the  right  way  of  plant- 
ing tilings — hence  these  hints.  Trees 
and  shrubs  receive  their  food  through 
the  small  fibrous  roots,  which  must 
be  kept  in  close  contact  with  the 
earth.  I  used  to  cut  these  away  in 
the  days  of  my  ignorance. 

Long  tap  roots  reduce  the  supply 
at  fruit  and  flowers,  while  increasing 
useless  wood  and  rapidly  exhaust  the 
soil.     By  all  means  cut  these  away. 

Where  it  is  possible,  soak  the 
ground  around  the  trees  you  intend 
to  remove  for  a  couple  of  days  in  ad- 
vance, and  take  them  up  with  as  much 
soil  about  the  roots  as  is  possible. 
I  used  to  wash  the  soil  away.  T  am 
wiser  now.  Prepare  the  place  where 
you  are  going  to  plant  your  trees  by 
digging  out  the  old  earth,  if  unfit— in 
any  case  by  loosening  it — and  mixing 
in  wood  ashes,  rotted  manure,  decay- 
ed leaves  and  the  like. 

If  you  get  your  trees  from  a  dis- 
tance you  will  have  them  cleared 
from  soil  and  packed  with  wet  straw 
and  the  like.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
soak  the  roots  in  a  thick  mixture  of 
earth  and  water,  as  that  supplies 
much-needed  nourishment  at  once. 
Cut  away  with  a  sharp  knife  all 
bruised  fibrous  and  tap  roots. 

I  used  to  plant  all  trees  as  deeph 
as  I  could.  For  many  kinds  this  is 
fatal.  Fruit  trees  must  not  be 
planted  deeper  than  they  were  in  the 
nursery.  The  roots  should  be  spread 
loosely  in  shallow  holes  and  a  mound 
of  earth  spread  over  them  to  obtair 
the  best  results.  In  any  case  deep 
planting  is  wrong. 

One  most  important  point  to  be  re- 
membered is  to  shake  plenty  of  fine 
earth  in  amongst  the  roots  after  you 
have  spread  them  out  flat  and  loosely. 
Then  shake  the  tree  to  cause  the 
earth  to  settle  close  round  the  roots. 
Then  trample  the  earth  well  round 
the  roots,  and  do  it  thoroughly,  so 
that  the  roots  may  be  able  to  get  a 
grip  on  food  supply.  In  this  way 
the  trees  get  a  good  start. 

Another  very  important  point  is  to 
have  substantial  stakes  driven  firmly 
into  the  ground  before  you  begin 
planting,  so  that  your  trees  may  be 
fastened  to  them  in  some  way  that 
will  not  bruise  them.     If  not  staked. 


the  wind  causes  the  trees  to  shake  so 
much,  even  on  a  calm  day,  that  the 
fibrous  roots  are  damaged  by  being 
torn  away. 

—F.J. P. 
 +  

Arranging  Fruit  and  Flowers. 

Nothing  is  more  frequent  in  our 
homes,  and  more  especially  in  our 
gardens,  than  to  see  good  things 
either  misused  or  merely  got  together 
without  any  attempt  to  classify  or  to 
harmonise. 

Tn  nine  gardens  out  of  ten,  whose 
owners  have  partly  awakened  to  a 
love  of  flowers,  the  first  thing  is  the 
collecting  together  of  a  large  number 
of  different  kinds  of  plants  and  shrubs 
Here  it  is  quite  natural  and  excusable, 
because  every  beautiful  flower  that  is 
seen  elsewhere  is  admired  and  de- 
sired. Therefore,  it  is  quite  a  reason- 
able way  to  begin;  but  it  should  only 
be  a  beginning.  Tt  is  a  means  of  gain- 
ing a  good  knowledge  of  the  plants. 
The  sorting  out  of  those  that  will  be 
for  the  best  adornment  of  the  parti- 
cular garden,  and  that  will  enhance 
each  other's  beauty  by  a  right  com- 
panionship, is  a  great  forward  step. 
As  the  desire  for  such  an  act  of  pro- 
gress arises,  so  will  the  intelligent 
pleasure  in  gardening  increase — the 
learner  will  be  unconsciously  teaching 
himself,  and  his  advancement  in  gar- 
den knowledge  and  garden  judgment 
will  thenceforward  be  rapid. 

It  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  excep- 
tion that  arrangements  of  flowers  in 
rooms  are  made  in  good  taste.  It  is 
generally  understood  that  the  old 
tightly-bunched  mixed  bouquets  of 
fifty  years  ago  are  things  of  the  past. 
In  most  houses  the  mistress  or  her 
daughters  arrange  the  table  flowers 
with  simple  good  taste,  using  one 
kind  of  flower  at  a  time,  or  some 
pretty  mixture  of  not  more  than  two 
or  three  kinds  of  blossom  and  foliage. 
They  also  choose  their  flowers  so  as 
to  suit  the  colouring  of  the  walls,  and 
soon  get  to  know  the  kinds  and 
colours  of  the  blooms  that  seem  most 
happy  to  accord  with  the  various 
places  where  it  is  desirable  to  have 
the  bouquets.  They  find  that  the 
room  insists  on  having  certain  things 
in  certain  places.  One  place  may  ask 
for  white  flowers  with  rather  bright 
preen  foliage.  Another  place  may 
demand  those  of  an  orange  colour. 
Another  again  wants  crimson,  and  so 
on. 


It  is  safest  certainly  to  begin  with 
the  simplest  arrangements'  of  some 
one  thing,  taking  care  to  place  them  so 
that  the  flowers  show  themselves  at 
their  best  and  stand  up  as  a  handsome 
sheaf;  enough  but  not  crowded;  with 
a  few  of  their  own  leaves,  and  in  such 
a  jar  as  will  hold  them  easily  and 
comfortably,  with  plenty  of  water, 
and  all  their  stalks  reaching  to  the 


"  FOUR  BOTTLES 

OP 

CLEMENTS 
TONIC 

Made  me  as  Right  as  Rain." 

Mr.  JOHN  EVANS,  a  well-known 
citizen  of  Port  Adelaide,  writes  from 
his  borne  in  Dale  St.,  S.A.,  11/  0/12. 

CLEMENTS  TONIC  LTD. 

"  A  word  in  praise  of  your 
splendid  Clements  Tonic.  A 
year  ago  I  was  troubled  with 
liver  and  kidney  complaint. 
My  digestive  organs  lost  their 
natural  power.  I  had  fearful 
flatulence,  and  could  not  eat. 
All  medicines  I  took  were  use- 
less. I  was  most  careful  in  my 
food,  but  my  kidneys  ached  so 
much  I  thought  I  would  have 
to  give  up  work,  and  go  under. 
Only  for  my  strong  will  I  would 
have  caved  in  often.  At  the 
store  where  I  am  we  were  deal- 
ing weekly  with  numberless 
cases  of  your  Tonic,  it  then 
dawned  on  me  there  was  merit 
in  your  medicine.  I  took  it. 
FOUR  BOTTLES  MADE  ME 
AS  RIGHT  AS  RAIN.  Now  I 
know  why  so  much  of  it  is 
passed  on  the  South  Australian 
wharves.  ITS  A  GENUINE 
MEDICINE. 

(Signed)  JOHN  EVANS." 

When  the  kidneys  give  pain  it  is  a 
natural  warning  that  some  grave  de- 
fect exists  and  prevents  their  natur  1 
action.  Thi<  means  that  the  waste 
products  of  the  blood  which  it  is  their 
duty  to  strain  away  and  pass  out  of 
the  system  remains  and  poisons  the 
blood  stream,  causing  rheumatism, 
bad  blood,  skin-itching,  sciatica,  and 
other  serious  disorders.  Keep  the 
bloi  d  pure  and  the  kidneys  healthy 
witli  Clements  Tonic,  and  these  ail- 
ments will  never  trouble  you.  ALL 
CHKMISTS  AND  St  ORE-  SELL 
THIS     KING     OF  MEDICINKS. 
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bottom.  Flowers  take  kindly  to  care- 
ful arranging;  they  seem  to  under- 
stand what  is  required  of  them,  so 
that  however  well  and  carefully  they 
may  have  been  placed  in  their  jar. 
they  will  be  found  next  day  to-  have 
accommodated  themselves  so  well  to 
their  position  that  they  are  even 
better  than  before.  Many  of  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  pick  flowers 
for  indoor  use  will  have  noticed  a 
curious  thing — how  often  it  happens 
that  the  flowers  seem  to  arrange 
themselves  in  the  hand,  and  can 
scarcely  be  bettered  afterwards.  This 
is  especially  the  case  with  bunches  of 
Roses.  It  may  be  that  unconsciously 
each  Rose  as  it  is  cut  and  transferred 
to  the  left  hand  is  put  there  with 
some  idea  of  balance. 

 ♦  

Making  a  Garden. 

(By  Penrhyn.) 
Man  is  a  gregarious  animal;  he  is 
also  a  gardening  animal,  and  wher- 
ever he  is  an  innate,  inherent  love  of 
gardening  must  assert  itself.  What 
he  often  wants  to  know  is:  How  to 
begin?      Well,  first  there  is 

—  The  Soil.  — 
At  the  very  outset,  and,  indeed,  all 
through  the  chapter.  I  would  em- 
phatically assert  that  the  soil  is  at  the 
bottom  of  all  good  gardening.  There 
are  various  ways  of  looking  at  this 
statement.  Some  may  treat  it  as  a 
joke;  some  may  regard  it  as  a  truism; 
some  as  a  sound- common-sense  dic- 
tum. The  latter  is  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  now  put  forward,  and  it  is  in- 
controvertibly  true,  to  the  last  spade- 
ful of  mould,  the  last  clod  of  earth, 
the  last  grain  of  sand  in  the  garden 
With  good  soil  and  plenty  of  it,  you 
can  grow  everything;  with  poor  soil 
and  plenty  of  it,  you  can  grow  a  lot: 
with  poor  soil  and  little  of  it,  you  can 
grow  weeds  and  weary — and  precious 
little  besides. 


But  here,  at  the  very  start,  some  un- 
lucky gardeners  get  their  first  set-back 
in  the  handicap;  it  may  be  to  scratch; 
it  may  be  a  few  inches  nearer  to  the 
limit  man,  according  as  our  soil  is 
poor  and  plentiful  or  poor  and  scarce. 
However,  there  is  this  beautiful 
thought  underlying  the  question  of 
garden  soil,  and  it  is  worth  dwelling 
upon,  viz.,  there  is  always  room  for 
improvement.  There  is  no  need  for 
the  gardener  to  stand,  Alexander-like, 
and  sigh  for  fresh  worlds  to  conquer- 
they  are  here,  literally  and  absolutely 
at  his  feet,  and  my  advice  to  him  is  to 
go  in  and  win.  A  healthy  spirit  of 
enquiry  is  good  to  foster  at  the  out- 
set, and  a  spade  and  fork  should  be 
called  in  to  help.  Armed  with  these 
proceed  as  far  in  the  direction  of  the 
antipodes  as  the  land  will  allow;  it 
may  be  six  inches:  it  may  be  two  feet 
If  it  is  only  six  inches,  make  it  two 
feet;  if  it  is  two  feet  make  it  three 
feet — always  strive  for  a  little  more 
than  you  have  got.  Remove  all  empt} 
tins,  broken  glass,  stones  and  brick- 
bats encountered  by  the  way,  and  put 
them  in  a  heap;  they  may  come  in 
very  useful  later  on  for  paths,  &c. 

In  digging  down,  it  may  be  one 
foot,  two  feet  or  three  feet,  keep  the 
bottom  soil  always  at  the  bottom,  but 
break  it  up  with  the  fork.  On  this 
place  a  six  inch  layer  of  the  best 
manure  the  nearest  stable  can  supply; 
this  should  be  rather  old-  manure,  but 
not  so  old  as  to  have  become  hoary, 
as  is  common  with  many  manures 
that  have  lain  long  in  heap.  This 
layer  of  manure  should  have  a  six- 
inch  layer  of  the  adjoining  soil  thrown 
on  to  it,  followed  by  an  intimate  mix- 
ing of  the  two  with  the  fork.  Six 
inches  more  manure,  six  inches  more 
of  soil  admixed,  and  the  top  six  inches 
of  soil  is  returned  to  cover  all,  un- 
manured  and  unbroken,  simply  invert- 
ed or  turned  over  as  it  leaves  the 
spade  or  fork.  This  deep  trenching 
will  open  up   store  houses  of  plant 
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food  that  have  previously  been  lock- 
ed, and  the  difference,  especially  dur- 
ing a  dry  summer,  between  plants 
grown  on  soil  that  has  only  been  dug 
nine  inches  deep  and  those  on  other 
that  has  been  trenched  24  inches  deep 
will  be  very  marked.  The  roots  of 
most  plants  will  penetrate  the  soil  to 
a  much  greater  depth  than  is  general- 
ly supposed,  providing  the  substratum 
is  broken  up  sufficiently  to  enable 
them  to  do  so.  That  is  all  for  now; 
but  it  leaves  a  bed  of  soil  which  will 
grow  anything  or  everything — that  is, 
with  a  skilful  grower  to  lend  a  hand 
at  times. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


ALBERT  O.  PIKE, 

(Late  GAMEAU  BROTHERS. 

Clairville  Nursery,  Hectorville. 

All  kinds  of  fruit  trees  for  sale,  Citrus  trees,  Lemons  and  OTanges  a 
speciality.     Send  for  illustrated  Catalogue. 

Telegraphic  Address — Pike,  Hectorville,  Payneham.     Telephone — Cen- 
tral 2768. 
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tive  in  a  general  bed  or  border.  It 
is  the  sort  of  plant  which  seems  most 
appropriately  placed  in  a  lied  to  it 
self,  in  a  not  too  conspicuous  position 
in  the  garden.  Especially  is  this  so. 
if  the  grower  intends  to  try  to  raise 
exhibition  blooms.  In  preparing  a 
bed,  take,  out  the  top  soil  and  loosen 
the  subsoil,  working  in  some  old 
manure  and  leaving  it  fairly  firm.  1  f 
available,  mix  some  soot  with  the  top 
soil,  and  as  Carnations  are  said  to 
have  a  special  liking  for  sheep  ma- 
nure, use  this  instead  of  stable  ma- 
nure, if  it  is  easily  procurable.  Firm 
the  soil  as  it  is  returned,  for  the  Car- 
nation undoubtedly  likes  a  pretty  stiff 
root  run,  hut  it  is  easy  to  overdo  the 
tramping  business.  In  setting  the 
plants,  rows  one  foot  apart  with  one 
foot  to  eighteen  inches  in  the  row,  in 
a  bed  four  feet  wide,  will  prove  a  sat- 
isfactory arrangement,  as  it  permits 
of  all  the  necessary  tying,  staking 
disbudding,  and  protecting  (for  exhi- 
bition blooms)  without  trampling  on 
the  bed.  For  ordinary  garden  work, 
planting  may  be  closer;  the  tying. 
&c,  may  be  largely  dispensed  with, 
and  the  result  will  be  an  addition  to 
the  beauty  of  the  bed  as  a  whole, 
even  if  that  of  the  flowers  individu- 
ally is  somewhat  lessened. 

—  Sweet  Pea.  — 

It  has  been  said  that  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  Sweet  Pea  crop 
may  be  accurately  measured  before- 
hand by  the  depth  and  thoroughness 
of  cultivation.  Possibly  this  may,  to 
a  certain  extent,  be  correct  though 
there  are,  no  doubt,  other  almost 
equally  important  factors.  The  ordi- 
nary gardener  will  be  quite  willing  to 
let  up  a  little  in  quality,  if  it  is  only 
to  be  obtained  at  the  cost  of  bur- 
rowing into  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
Enghteen  inches  is  a  fair  thing,  and 
two  feet  liberal.  Thoroughly  work 
the  soil  to  this  depth  and  the  same 
width,  mixing  stable  manure  with 
the  lower  spit,  and  a  dusting  of  super 
with  the  top,  and  any  failure,  pro- 
vided subsequent  treatment  is  equally 
liberal,  to  grow  sweet  peas  equal  to 
and  better  than  your  neighbours  is 
not  a  likely  contingency.  If  the  seed 
is  not  already  in,  planting  should  be 
done  at  once.  If  the  ground  is  not 
ready,  it  is  better  to  sow  in  pots,  jam 
tins  which  have  been  through  the 
fire,  strawberry  punnets,  or  on  the 
earthy  side  of  thick  blocks  of  good 
fibrous  turf,  which  can  be  cut  into 
small  squares  when  the  seedlings  are 
up.      Either  of  these  methods  will 


give  time  for  well  preparing  the  posi- 
tions the  plants  are  to  flower  th 
which  may  now  be  occupied,  and  in 
any  case  it  saves  a  lot  of  trouble  in 
protecting  the  seeds  and  seedlings 
from  the  too  earnest  attentions  of  the 
mouse,  the  sparrow,  the  slug  and  the 
snail.  Peas  make  a  lot  of  root  growth 
with  very  little  show  at  the  top,  so 
that  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that 
the  seedlings  do  not  become  pot- 
boun  d. 

—  General.  — 

Give  buffalo  and  couch  lawns  a 
final  cut,  spread  over  them  some  fine 
sandy  loam,  and  brush  it  well  in. 
Prepare  ground  for  hedges  to  be 
planted  next  month,  also  for  any  de- 
ciduous trees,  shrubs,  and  climbers, 
which  it  is  intended  to  plant.  Give  a 
little  weak  liquid  manure  to  all  early 
sown  Stocks,  Pansies,  Cinerarias, 
.^c,  which  should  now  be  making 
good  growth  in  their  permanent  flow- 
ering quarters.  Get  the  best  and  last 
of  the  Dahlias  and  Chrysanthemums 
by  clean  picking  and  by  liquid  manure. 
Watch  for  weeds,  and  nip  them  in  the 
bud.  Clip  hedges.  Collect  leaves, 
but  don't  burn  them;  better  give  them 
to  a  neighbour  who  knows  how  to 
appreciate  their  value. 

 ♦  

Good  Roses. 

—  Three  Valuable  Lists.  — 

Readers  will  remember  that  some 
months  ago  the  National  Rose  So- 
ciety, following-  upon  a  suggestion 
made  in  "'The  Mail,"  appointed  six 
members  to  select  what  thev  con. 
sidered  to  be  the  12  best  garden 
roses.  This  has  now  been  done 
and  the  following  list  handed  in:— 

r.    Gruss  en  Teplitz,  crimson. 

2.  Madam  -Tides  Grolez,  china 
pink. 

3.  Antoine  Ri voire,  flesh  pink. 

4.  Madam  Abel  Chatenay,  sal- 
mon pink. 

5.  General  Mc  Arthur,  bright 
crimson. 

6.  Madam  Lambard,  soft  pink. 

7.  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria, 
deep  cream. 

8.  Laurent  Carle,  carmine. 

9.  Belle  Siebricht,  deep  pink. 

10.  Rose  De  Kvian,  purplish 
crimson. 

it.  Countess  of  Gosford,  salmon 
pink. 

12.  Lady  Roberts,  'apricot  and 
bug. 


The  selectors  added — "  We  recom- 
mend also  further  Lena  as  a.  yel- 
low variety  ;  but,  on  account 
of  it  having  only  been  grown  here 
for  a  few  seasons  we  do  not  think 
it  has  been  proved  long  enough  to 
justify  us  in  including  it  among 
the  first  12.  Molly  Sharman 
Crawford  as  a  white  and  Mrs. 
Aaron  Ward  as  a  deep  apricot  1  are 
also  valuable  roses,  on  account  o* 
their  colour.  Care  has  been  taken 
not  to  include  any  rose  that  has 
not  been  absolutely  well  tried  for 
some  years." 

We  understand  that  the  points 
chiefly  considered  were  "that  they 
should  be  ever  blooming  roses, 
good  strong  growers,  should  ,  hold 
their  blooms  erectly  and  that  the 
twelve  should  include  as  good  a 
selection  of  colour  as  possible. 

The  i  Society  very  wisely  took,  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  and  re- 
quested   the    selectors    to  further 

choose  : — 

—The  T2  Rest  Exhibition  Roses.— 
w  hich  they  did  as  follows  : — 

r.  White  Maman  Cochet,  cream 
shaded  pink. 

2.  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley,  pink. 

3.  Belle  Siebricht,  bright  pink. 

4.  Mrs.  John  Laing,  soft.  pink. 

5.  Maman  Cochet,  pink  shaded 
carmine. 

6.  Mrs.  David  McKie,  cream. 

7.  Konigan  Carola,  pale  pink. 

8.  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  white. 

q.  Alliance  Franco  Russe,  deep 
vellow. 

10.   Bessie  Browto,  flesh  pink.. 

it.    Climbing  Liberty,  crimson. 

12.  Prince  Camille  De  Rohan, 
blackish  crimson. 

Other  roses  mentioned  as  among 
the  best  were  William  Shean, 
Duchess  of  Portland ,  Gloire  de  Che- 
dame,  Guinnoiseau,  Lady  Ashtown, 
Lvon  Rose,  Mrs.  Theodore  Roose- 
felt,  Medea,  Mrs.  Myles  Kennedy, 
Robert  Duncan,  Souvenier  Marie 
de  £yas,  and  Yvonne  Vaeherot. 

In  addition  the  selectors  chose— 
—  The  Best  12  Climbing  Roses.  — 

1.  Climbing  White  Maman  Coch- 
et, cream  flushed  pink. 

2.  Climbing  Maman  Cochet,  pink 
shaded  carmine. 

3.  Cloth  of  Gold,  vellow. 

4.  Noella  Nabonnand,  crimson. 

5.  Climbing  Belle  Siebricht, 
bright  pink. 

6.  Reine  Marie  Henriette,  red- 
dish crimson. 

7.  Madam  Jules  Graveraux,  pale 
buff. 
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8.  Reine  Olga  De  Wurtemburg, 
bright  crimson. 

9.  Bardon  Job,  blackish  crim- 
son. 

10.  Sinica  Alba  (The  White  Ma- 
cartney), white. 

IT.  Souv.  De  Leonine  Viennot, 
heliotrope  and  pink. 

12.    Ladv  Waterlow,  pale  pink. 

Two  other  roses  were  in  the 
running,  viz..  Climbing  Comtesse 
La  Barthe  and  Sinica  Anemone 
(The  Pink  Macartney). 

The  above  lists  are  without 
doubt  very  valuable,  they  come  at 
an  opportune  time  and  the  gentle 
men  who  have  no  doubt  devoted 
time  and  careful  thought  to  their 
preparation,  well  deserve  the  grate- 
ful thanks  of  manv  a  hitherto 
greatlv  perplexed  rose  lover.  The 
12  best  of  anything  is  a  big  pro- 
position, but  in  the  matter  of  roses 
at  all  events,  the  question  appears 
to  have  been  settled  for  some  time 
to  come. 

—  Successful  Selectors.  — 

In  competition  for  the  prizes 
offered,  Mr.  T.  0.  Sobtls,  of  Sema- 
phore, was  placed  first  with  ten 
correctlv  named.  Mr.  Sobels  sub- 
stituted Mrs.  Aaron  Ward  and 
Lady  Battersea  for  Kaiserin, 
A.  Victoria  and  Rose  D'Evian, 
whilst  Mr.  H.  Tohns,  who  also 
picked  ten  correctlv  and  was 
awarded  2nd  prize,  selected  Lena 
and  White  Maman  Cochet  to  take 
the  places  of  Madam  Lambard  and 
Countess  Gosford. 

Then  next  came  W.  Heddle,  Glen- 
elg,  with  g,  and  G.  Wilmshurst, 
Tennvson  Street,  Medindie,  with 
the  same  number.  There  were 
also  five  others  who  had  9  correct, 


but  in  order  of  merit  they  lost 
points.  These  were  1 — F.  Iyiver- 
sidcre,  Malvern  ;  John'Weslev,  Gaw- 
ler  ;  V.  Hocking,  f  elland  ;  D.  P. 
Evans,  Dulwich  ;  and  Kthel  E. 
Ellis,  Bowden-on-the-hill. 

 ♦  

The  Unley  and  Kingswoodjj 
Nurseries. 

Roses  are  as  much,  or  more,  to 
the, fore  than  ever,  and  there  is 
every  probability  of  this  season's 
plantings  being  the  largest  on  re- 
cord. This  being  so,  readers  will 
be  advised  to  get  in  their  orders 
without  delay.  The  stock  at  the 
Unlev  and  Kingswood  Nurseries  is, 
as  usual,  very  large,  but  it  is  as- 
tonishing how  quickly  the  orderly 
and  apparentlv  endless  rows  of 
healthy  well-grown  roses  will  dis- 
appear when  once  planting  com- 
mences in  earnest.  As  to  the 
quality  of  the  stock,  it  is  not  nie- 
cessarv  to  do  more  than  refer  to 
past  successes,  and  to  the  fact 
that  Kemp's  roses  are  ,  favourably 
known  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth. All  popular  sorts  are,  of 
course,  largely  grown,  whilst  there 
is  an  attractive  selection  af  recom- 
mendable  sorts  which  onlv  need 
time  to  become  so.  In  the  novelty 
class  the  Unley  ,  grower  has,  as 
usual,  endeavoured  to  get  the 
cream  of  the  English  and  Contin- 
ental production.  Mr.  Kemp  is  so 
widely  known  in  connection  with 
roses  that  one  is  apt  to  overlook 
his  success  with  Dahlias  of  all 
types,  tuberous  Begonias,  carna- 
tions, etc.,  in  all  of  which  he  has 
got  together  collections  of  great 
merit.  For  present  planting  Mr. 
Kemp  has  "a  fine  stock  of  shrubs, 
climbers,  and  hedge  plants,  in  ad- 


G.  A.  PREVOST  &C0., 

25-27  Steamship  Buildings, 
CURRIE    STREET,  ADELAIDE 

COLONIAL  PRODUCE  EX- 
PORTERS, 
on  Commission  Only.  ' 
Special    attention    given     to  the 
Export  ol  Fruit  to  English,  Ger- 
man1, and  other  Markets. 
Woodwool,  Apple  Wrapping  Paper, 
Apple  Cases,  Pear  Trays — in  the 

regulation  Export  Sizes. 
Sprays,  Manures,  and  all  Orchard- 
ists'  Requisites  supplied  ,at  Lowest 
Rates. 

Agent  for — 
The  Harvey  Orchard  Ploughs  and 

Cultivators. 
The  Nielsen  Horsepower  Sprayer. 


dition  to  many  of  the  best  peren- 
nials and  all  the  popular  spring 
flowering  annuals.  His  price  list 
and  catalogue  are  to  be  had  for 
the  asking. 

 +  ■ 

The  Harvey  Cultivator. 

During  the  month  a  very  satisfac- 
tory demonstration  of  the  working  oi 
the  Harvey  Cultivator,  of  which 
Messrs.  Prevost  &  Co.  are  agents,  was 
carried  out  through  the  courtesy  oi 
Mr.  C.  C.  Ragless,  on  his  property  at 
Edwardstown.  The  company  assem- 
bled to  witness  a  test  of  the  imple- 
ment, and  judge  of  its  value,  express- 
ed their  pleasure  at  the  thoroughly 
satisfactory  manner  in  which  the 
work  was  done. 


Kemp'S  Champion  Roses. 

WINNERS  of  all  the  PRINCIPAL  PRIZES  for  the  last  10  years. 
No  other  Trade  Competitor  has  had  a  look-in  

An  unequalled  Stock  of  WELL-GROWN   Standards,  Half-Standards 

and  Dwarfs. 

Grown  under  the  best  conditions  for  success  in  transplanting  and  future  well-doing. 

Why  place  your  Orders  with  other  less-experienced  growers  when  you  pay  no  more  for 

the  Best. 

THE  MOST  UP-TO-DATE  CATALOGUE  FREE.      Hardy  Shrubs,  Climbing  Roses]  Hedge  Plants  of  Coprosma, 
Rhannius,  etc.    Cotton  Palms   Fridt  Srecs.      All  Hardy  and  Out-door  Grown. 

SEEDLINGS  for  present  planting"  2/6  per  100  assorted,  delivered  free  anywhere.         Phohe  1282, 

H.  KEMP     «     >     Unley  Road,  UNLEY. 
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Transplanting  Plants. 

Yrnnsplanting  is  the  process  of  re- 
lieving a  plant  from  a  place  W:1P"S 
you  do  not  want  it  to  grow,  to  a  place 
where  you  do  want  it  to  grow. 

With  many  plants  it  is  a  saving  of 
time  and  space  if  seedlings  or  small 
plants  may  be  planted  in  small  beds 
of  well  prepared  and  well  tended  soil, 
later  to  l>c  transplanted  to  a  more 
permanent  location.  There  is,  I  think, 
no  doubt  that  when  small  plants  or 
seedlings  are  to  be  transplanted  later 
a  better  root  system  will  be  formed 
if  the  soil  is  not  too  rich,  and  con- 
tains a  moderate  amount  of  sand.  It 
should  also  be  well  worked  up  so  as 
to  be  in  the  best  of  condition  or  tilth. 

Before  transplanting,  the  soil  to 
which  the  plants  are  to  be  removed 
should  be  thoroughly  prepared.  Ex- 
perience has  taught  that  this  previous 
preparation  of  the  soil  is  very  impor- 
tant, not  only  for  the  better  future 
growth  of  the  plants  but  also  for 
greater  speed  of  transplanting. 

If  the  ground  is  in  ideal  condition 
for  planting  it  will  be  moist  enough 
to  hold  its  form  when  squeezed  in 
the  hand  but  not  wet  enough  to  pack 
or  cake.  During  dry  weather  this  may 
be  accomplished  on  small  areas  by 
watering  and  stirring  the  soil  until 
the  right  condition  is  reached.  On 
larger  plots  of  ground  where  it  is  not 
practical  to  water  the  whole  surface 
it  may  be  possible  to  water  the  rows 
that  are  to  be  planted. 


—  Importance  of  Moisture.  — 

The  ,  plants  to  be  transplanted 
should  be  thoroughly  watered  some 
hours  before  being  dug,  so  that  they 
will  be  well  filled  with  water  when 
moved,  and  so  that  they  will  separ- 
ate with  better  roots.  It  is  a  great 
help  with  most  plants  to  lay  them 
out  in  a  row  on  the  ground,  as  they 
are  dug,  and  sprinkle  the  roots  with 
a  hand  sprinkler  or  small  pump,  and 
then  scatter  soil  over  them.  The  soil 
sticks  to  the  roots  and  holds  them 
from  drying  out  as  quickly.  This  is 
preferable  to  the  usual  method  of 
puddling,  as  it  leaves  the  roots  spread 
out  and  in  a  better  condition  to 
handle. 

If  the  plants  have  become  drawn 
from  crowding,  or  if  the  tops  are  out 
of  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  root? 
the  tops  should  be  cut  back.  If  the 
roots  are  too  large  to  handle  easily  it 
may  lie  well  to  trim  them  back. 

Plants  that  have  been  received  from 
a  distance  should  be  unpacked  at 
once.  Lay  them  out  in  rows,  and 
sprinkle  the  roots  with  water  and  soil 
as  described  before.  In  case  they 
cannot  be  planted  out  at  once,  heel 
them  in  until  they  can  be  planted.  If 
the  plants  come  with  the  roots  en- 
cased in  a  hard  ball  of  earth,  as  small 
potted  plants  are  often  received, 
loosen  the  soil  somewhat  by  squeez- 
ing with  the  fingers,  and  then  sprin- 
kle the  roots  thoroughly  several 
times,  or  set  them  to  soak  in  water 
before  potting  up  or  planting  out. 
If  this  dry  ball  of  earth  is  not  thor- 
oughly  moistened     before  planting, 


new  roots  will  be  very  slow  to  start 
into  active  growth. 

There  are  a  few  general  principles 
to  be  observed  in  the  process  of 
transplanting: — The  soil  should  be 
pressed  (irmly  enough  about  the  roots 
that  they  are  in  close  contact  with 
the  soil  and  soil  moisture;  the  hole 
should  be  of  such  size  and  shape 
that  the  roots  are  not  doubled  up  or 
bunched  in  a  wad.  Most  plants  should 
be  set  to  about  the  same  depth  that 
they  were  before  being  moved. 

—  The  Trowel.  — 

In  planting  with  a  trowel  see  that 
it  is  strong  enough  at  the  neck  to 
prevent  breaking  or  bending  in  hard 
ground.  Be  sure  that  the  edge  is  sharp 
and  the  blade  well  polished,  as  this 
makes  a  very  great  difference  in  the 
speed  and  ease  of  planting.  In  mak- 
ing the  hole,  drive-  the  trowel  well 
into  the  soil,  slanting  it  but  slightly. 
Do  not  pry  the  trowel  over  to  make 
the  opening,  but  draw  the  whole  blade 
toward  you,  so  that  the  bottom  of 
the  opening  will  be  nearly  as  wide  as 
the  top.  This  allows  the  roots  to 
drop  their  full  length  in  the  opening. 
Then  take  up  a  plant  with  the  other 
hand,  holding  it  just  above  the  neck 
or  place  where  the  root  and  top  joins, 
drop  the  roots  into  the  opening  and 
hold  the  plant  at  the  right  height 
while  the  trowel  is  being  withdrawn. 
Then  with  the  handle  of  the  trowel  or 
knuckles  press  the  soil  up  firmly 
about  the  roots,  giving  a  slanting 
pressure  that  will  close  the  opening 
the  whole  depth.  If  the  pressure  is 
placed  too  close  to  the  plant,  only 
the  surface  will  be  firmed  and  the 
plant  may  be  snapped  off  at  the  neck 
by  the  downward  pressure.  The 
amount  of  pressure  necessary  depends 
very  much  on  the  variety  of  plant 
and  the  condition  of  the  soil. 

Many  planters  prefer  the  dibber 
or  some  modification.  A  dibber  i« 
of  a  heavier  build  than  a  trowel.  In- 
stead of  a  thin  blade,  as  with  a 
trowel,  the  dibber  is  round  and  point- 
ed, or  Hat  and  much  thickened  at  the 
centre.  The  size  varies  with  the 
plants,  and  they  may  be  made  of  wood 
or  polished  steel  or  iron.  This  is 
thrust  into  the  ground  to  the  proper 
depth,  given  a  twist  to  firm  the  soil 
about  the  opening,  enough  to  prevent 
loose  soil  filling  the  hole,  and  the 
plant  inserted  as  the  dibber  is  re- 
moved. The  soil  is  then  firmed  about 
the  roots  of  the  plant  by  thrusting 
the  dibber  into  the  ground  a  short 
distance  from  the  plant  and  prying 
the  soil  over  against  the  roots. 


BAGOT,  SHAKES,  &  LEWIS,  Ltd. 
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Many  planters  have  some  special 
way  of  doing  some  of  the  processes, 
and  methods  differ  largely  in  detail. 
Often  in  loose  soil,  the  fingers  are 
the  only  tools  used  to  make  the  open- 
ing for  the  roots.  Practice  and  com- 
mon sense  are  most  needed  if  large 
quantities  of  plants  are  to  be  set  by 
hand. 

Planting  machines  are  common  in 
America,  and  are  used  to  transplant 
strawberries,  cabbage,  tobacco,  and 
tomatoes  when  the  area  to  be  planted 
makes  their  use  possible.  They  seem 
entirely  practical  under  certain  con- 
ditions, and  seem  great  labour 
savers. 

After  transplanting,  further  care  is 
necessary  to  ensure  a  good  start. 
Where  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  water- 
ing and  shading  help  to  establish  the 
plants,  unless  cloudy  or  rainy  weather 
prevails.  If  watering  is  done  at  all 
it  should  be  enough  to  really  reach 
the  roots.  A  light  sprinkle  does  little 
but  form  a  crust  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  which  allows  more  rapid 
drying  out  of  the  soil.  If  watering 
is  done,  stir  the  soil  well  as  soon  as 
dry  enough.  When  the  plant  is  once 
established,  cultivation  is  more  im- 
portant than  watering  except  in  the 
hotter  months,  when  both  are  essen- 
tial. 

 *  

Pruning  Shrubs  and  Trees. 

Trees  can  often  be  improved  in  ap- 
pearance by  trimming  occasionally  or 
cutting  back  in  order  to  correct  irre- 
gularities, or  to  attain  some  form  bet- 
ter adapted  to  the  situation.  Such 
work  can  be  done  without  injury  to 
the  tree;  but  it  can  be  undertaken 
safely  only  by  a  careful  primer.  This 
work  should  not  be  entrusted  to  any 
I  ignorant,  casual  odd  jobbers  who  may 
i    solicit  employment  as  tree  pruners. 

With  glib  tongues  they  describe  the 
I  defects,  real  or  otherwise,  in  trees, 


and  often  obtain  permission  to  do 
some  work.  As  a  result,  beautiful 
specimens  have  been  disfigured  or  ir- 
remediably injured. 

Pruning  is  necessary  at  times,  the 
same  as  surgery,  and  is  successful 
only  when  skilfully  done. 

The  best  time  for  pruning  is  soon 
after  the  leaves  have  dropped.  Trees 
may  be  pruned  in  the  spring  with 
safety,  but  it  must  be  done  early  and 
before  there  is  any  swelling  of  the 
buds.  Whenever  a  branch  is  remov- 
ed, whether  a  dead  or  a  live  one,  it 
must  be  cut  off  close  to  and  even  with 
the  trunk,  no  matter  how  large  the 
wound.  The  new  wood  and  bark  will 
then,  in  time,  cover  the  denuded 
space.  If  a  branch  is  not  cut  off  close 
to  the  trunk,  the  projecting  stub  soon 
decays,  its  bark  falls  off,  and  the 
stump  remains  "like  a  plug  of  decay- 
ing wood  driven  into  the  trunk;" 
from  which  the  rotten  mass  extends 
rapidly  to  the  heart  of  the  tree. 

All  wounds  made  in  pruning  should 
be  covered  with  coal  tar  or  white  lead 
to  exclude  the  air  from  the  raw  sur- 
face. Coal  or  gas  tar,  by  penetrating 
the  pores  of  the  wood,  acts  as  a  pre- 
servative, and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
vents the  inroads  of  fungi  and  in- 
sects. 

It  is  a  misery  to  see  how  trees  are 
defaced  and  mangled  by  unskilful 
men,  who  hack  and  chop  all  that 
comes  in  their  way;  by  which  trees 
are  made  full  of  knots,  stabs,  boils, 
cankers,  and  deformed  branches,  to 
their  utter  destruction. 

 ♦  

Artificial  Manurs  for  the 
Garden. 

Many  plants — in  fact,  most — particu- 
larly need  phosphates,  because  these 
are  most  lacking  in  ordinary  soils  ; 
others  are  especially  benefited  by 
potash,   though  not  so  frequently  as 


by  phosphates,  and  all  garden  crops 
are  partial  to  nitrogen.  But  in  a 
garden  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation, 
phosphates  are  more  likely  to  be  de- 
ficient than  nitrogen,  while  potash, 
especially  if  yard  manure  has  been 
used,  will  often  exist  in  plenty.  Some- 
thing, then,  depends  on  the  soil  as 
well  as  on  the  individuality  of  the 
plant,  and  this  is  apt  to  be  forgotten. 
People  may  rush  to  a  nitrogenous 
manure  as  sulphate  of  ammonia  for 
Pases  and  Carnations,  and  possibly 
grow  too  much  leaf  instead  of  bloom 
it  the  land  is  already  rich,  because 
nitrogen  is  very  apt  to  produce  this 
effect  if  not  used  in  moderation ;  or 
they  may  give  lime  when  this  has  been 
already  supplied  in  the  shape  of  basic 
slag  or  bone-meal.  Give  nitrogenous 
manure  where  leaf  is  required,  by  all 
means,  or  to  lawns  ;  but  give  it  to 
Nasturtiums,  and  the  llowers  will  be 
mere  adjuncts  to  enormous  and  numer- 
ous leaves. 

Potash  is  useful  for  potatoes,  for 
Carrots  and  Parsnips,  also  for  Aspara- 
gus, and  especially  for  Onions.  Kainit 
or  sulphate  of  potash  will  supply  it 
well. 

Nitrogen  is  useful,  generally  speak- 
ing, for  luxuriously-growing  and  leafy 
plants,  hence  it  is  excellent  for  such 
succulent  stuff  as  cabbage  oi  all  kinds, 
lettuce,  the  grosser  feeding  pot  plants 
and  llowers  of  this  kind  ;  but  it  is 
more  expensive,  quicker  acting  than 
phosphates  or  potash,  and  should  be 
used  with  discretion. 

There  remain,  then,  phosphates, 
cheap,  handy  and  useful  as  they  are. 
It  must  not  be  expected,  however,  that 
they  will  give  so  immediate  a  return 
as  nitrate  of  soda  ;  for  basic  slag 
and  bone  -  meal,  for  example,  take 
some  little,  while  to  become  soluble. 
Phosphates  give  strength  and  vigour. 

One  is  sometimes  asked  if  super- 
phosphate of  lime  is  the  same  as  the 
ordinary  lime.  it  is  very  different. 
Ordinary  lime  'is  not  really  a  manure, 
only  a  tonic  to  the  soil,  while  super- 
phosphate supplies  phosphoric  acid  in 
an  active  form  as  well  as  some  lime 
of  special  kind,  which  will  not  take 
the  place  of  the  other  kind.  It  should 
be  applied  in  the  early  stages  of 
growth. 

Wood-ashes  supply  potash  and  lime, 
and  is  often  better  than  richer  manure. 
At  any  rate,  it  forms  a  useful  founda- 
tion for  many  plants,  and  in  a  \  try 
cheap  form.  Soot  or  some  super  phos- 
phate may  be  added  to  this,  and  all 
three  cons  titu tents  of  plantrlife  are 
provided.  Soot  supplies  nitrogen  in 
a  cheap  and  active  form,  and  not  too 
freely.  It  is  useful  for  any  plants,  and 
is  good  mixed  with  water  and  given 
in  liquid  form.  It  may  be  used  more 
freely  than  guanos,  nitrate  and  other 
forcing  and  expensive  manures,  and 
is  not  so  likely  to  have  their  effect — 
especially  to  be  avoided  in  manuring 
llowers — of  inducing  a  luxurious  leaf- 
growth  at  the  expense  of  blossom. 
Such,  briefly,  are  some  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  underlie  the  use  of 
mineral  manures  in  gardens. 
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Flowers  for  the  Garden. 

—  The  Forget-Me-Not.  < — 
Though  naturally  a  shade  and 
moisture  loving  plant,  this  beauti- 
hil  perennial  can  be  grown  quite 
successfully  in  any  su Durban  gar- 
den,  especially  if  a  little  care  is 
taken  to  give  it  a  partially  shaded 
position.  For  such  a  border 
which  wants  brightening  up  one 
might  do  much  worse  than  give 
this  modest  little  liower  the  op- 
portunity of  proving  itself.  To  bf 
really  eiieetive  it  should  be  plant- 
ed in  quantity.  As  a  border  edg 
ing  eighteen  inches  to  twice  that 
width,  it  is  \ er)-  charming,  .whilst 
as  a  carpet  for  a  bed  of  daffodils, 
both  gain  in  beauty  by  the 
delightfully  contrasting  colours. 
There  is  just  one  point;  the 
grower  must  decide  on  before  try- 
ing to  grow  the  forget-me-not  and 
that  is  the  banishment  of  all  slugs 
and  snails.  Either  of  these  pests 
will  leave  a  succulent  petunia  or 
juicy  delphinium  to  tackle  a  for- 
get-me-not, and  that's  pretty  can 
elusive  evidence  of  their  fondness 
for  it.  It  is  very  easily  grown 
either  from  seed  or  by  divi- 
sion of  the  roots.  Sow  the  seed 
now  in  boxes  or  seed  pans,  filled 
with  a  nice  sandy  loam.  Cover 
lightly,  after  sowing  the  seed,  and 
water  with  a  fine  rose  can.  Cover 
it  with  a. pane  of  glass  and  th; 
seedlings  should  appear  in  about 
a  week's  time,  when  the  pane  of 
glass  should  be  removed.  Prick 
the  seedlings  out  into  boxes  as 
soon  as  thev  are  large  enough  to 
handle.  Transplant  them  out  into 
a  nicely-prepared  and  finely-dug 
bed,  as  soon  as  large  enough.  Seed 
germinates  so  readily  that  it  is 
best  treated  as  an  annual,  and  a 
fresh  stock  raised  each  year.  The 
more  dwarf  growing  and  compact 
the  variety  the  better.  The  re- 
cently introduced  "Ruth  Fischer," 
is  said  by  those  who  have  grown 
it,  to  be  quite  one  of  the  best. 

—  Lachenalia.  — 
A  very  pretty  plant  is  the  lach- 
enalia, or  Cape  cawslip.  It  is  a 
bulb  that  can  be  planted  now.  It 
bears  spikes  of  brightly-coloured 
flowers  that  make  effective  groups 
in  the  garden  amongst  the  peren 
nials,  or  as  a  border.  The  leaves, 
too,  have  a  beauty  of  their  own, 
being  spotted  with  circular  brown 
spots  on  a  dark-green  background. 

Thev  are  extremely  hardy,  and 
may  be  said  to  flourish  anywhere, 
and  yet  with  a  little  extra  care 
they  may  be  made  to  produce  foli 
age  and  flowers  twice  the  size  ol 
those  ordinarily  seen.  The  soil 
they  particularly  delight  in   is  a 


mixture  of  very  rotten  dung  tho 
roughly  mixed  with  a  rich  sandy 
loam.  They  must  be  kept  well 
watered  from 'the  beginning,  and 
must  not  receive  a  check,  from 
drought.  As  soon  as  the  llowei 
spike  shows  itself  give  a  dose  oi 
weak  liquid  manure  once  a  ,week. 

The  lachenalia  also  makes  a 
splendid  pot  plant  for  table  decor 
ation.  Use  a  6-in.  pot,  well 
drained,  and  filled  with  a  sandy 
potting  soil.  Plant  six  bulbs  in 
each  pot.  In  planting  let  there  bf 
.it  least  an  nub  of  soil  above  each 
bulb,  dive  liquid  manure  when  the 
[lower  buds  appear. 

—  The  Chionodoxas.  — 

This  little  interesting  bulbous 
plant,  sometimes  called  Glory  oJ 
the  Snow,  is  one  of  the  earliest  oJ 
the  spring  flowering  bulbs.  They 
grow  readily  from  seed,  and  multi 
ply  quickly  if  once  established 
They  are  quite  dwarf  in  growth, 
and  make  a  pretty  covering  for  a 
bed  of  taller  growing  bulbs. 

—  Gaillardias.  — 

Gaillardias  are  well  known,  popu- 
lar plants  which  resist  droughl 
and  heat  better  than  most  plants 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  growing 
them  ;  they  seed  freely,  and  so 
perpetuate  themselves  for  a  long 
period.  For  the  best  results  the 
ground  should  be  deeply  dug,  and 
enriched  with  manure.  For  cutting 
they  are  indispensable,  their  gaudy 
blossoms  lasting  a  long  time. 
Some  Knglish  catalogues  contain 
as  many  as  80  named  varieties, 
but  there  must  be  a  great  same- 
ness in  them,  as  the  prevailing 
colours  are  yellow  and  crimson 
with  many  intervening  shades.  The 
plants  are  most  easiby  propagated 
by  seed  and  by  division. 

—  The  Lupins.  — 

Very  stately  plants  are  the 
perennial  lupines.  Lupinus  poly 
phyllus  and  its  white  variety  are 
extremely  showy  when  plant- 
ed in  groups  or  clumps  ;  they 
sometimes  attain  a  height  of  6ft., 
but  .usually  they  are  not  quite  so 
high.  The  blue  kind  is  particular 
ly  handsome,  and  it  succeeds  iD 
any  ordinary  garden  soil.  Somer- 
set is  a  soft  yellow.  It  is  a  some- 
what new  variety. 

—  The  Cardinal  Flower.  — 

Distinct  and  showy  is  the  "  Car- 
dinal Flower  "  (Lobelia  cardin- 
alis).  The  colour  of  the  flower  is 
a  vivid  scarlet,  and  some  varieties- 
have  purple  leaves.  Their  cultiva- 
tion need  not  be  attempted  unless 
plenty  of  moisture  can  be  afforded 
during  the  dry  season,  and  in  the 


summer  they  may  be  treated  al- 
most as  semi-aquatics. 

—  The  Bermuda  Lily.  — 
This  is  a  splendid  variety  of  the 
lilium  tribe  for  outdoor  culture, 
producing  trumpet-like,  pure  white 
flowers  of  grand  substance,,  and 
great  lasting  qualities,  and  having 
a  most  delicious  fragrance.  Add  a 
little  of  the  product  of  the  compost 
heap  and  sand  to  any  ordinary  gar- 
den soil.  The  bulbs  should  have 
5  in.  oi  soil  above  the  crown  when 
planted.  When  moving  them;  from 
one  place  to  another  keep  them 
out  of  the  bed  as  short  a  time  as- 
possible,  for  the  lily,  unlike  other 
bulbous  plants,  quickly  deteriorates 
when  kept  out  of  the  ground.  Take 
away  the  little  bulblets  found 
round  the  main  bulb  and  sow  them 
in  a  small  bed  to  themselves. 
These  will  form  flowering  bulbs  in 
another  year.  Liquid  manure  may 
be  given  once  a  fortnight,  com 
menciug  when  the  flower  stalk  is 
12  in.  high.  The  Lilium  Harrisii 
is  often  grown  in  pots.  Use  either 
5in.  pot  or  loin.,  placing  one  bulb 
in  the  former,  and  three  in  the 
latter. 

—  The  Mimulus.  — 

The  mimulus,  or  monkey  flower, 
is  a  curiously  shaped  and  brilliant- 
ly colored  flower,  whose  seed  is 
easily  raised.  In  sowing  the  seed 
fill  a  shallow  seed-  pan  with  two 
parts  leaf  mould  and  one  part 
clean  loam,  with  a  handful  or 
two  of  silver  sand.  Sift  the  com- 
post through  a  quarter  inch  mesh 
sieve,  mix  well,  and  fill  the  pan 
or  pot.  Make  the  soil  moderately 
firm  and  even,  then  water  it  well, 
let  it  stand  for  half  an  hour,  sow 
the  seed,  and  cover  it  with  fine 
soil  to  the  thickness  of  writing 
paper.  Cover  the  pan  with  a  pane 
of  glass  and  keep  close  until  the 
seedlings  are  up.  The  surface  of 
the  pan  must  be  kept  damp,  but 
the  seed  will  probably  be  up  before 
any  water  is  required,  if  the  water- 
ing of  the  soil  in  the  seed  pan  is 
attended  to  previous  to  sowing  of 
the  seed.  Carefully  shade  the 
young  seedlings,  give  air,  and 
prick  them  out  to  the  number  of 
ten  in  a  5 -in.  pot  of  fine  earth,  in 
which  a  little  peat  has  been  mixed, 
as  soon  as  they  possess  six 
leaves  ;  then  pot  them  off  singly 
into  3. in.  pots,  well  drained  and 
filled  with  a  soil  compounded  of 
peat,  loam,  and  sand.  From  these 
they  may  be  moved  into  a  5m., 
in  which  they  may  be  bloomed. 
They  delight  in  a  shady  situation, 
and  detest  one  where  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  can  fall  upon  their 
leaves.  Above  all  things  keep 
them  well  watered.  Thev  will  do 
in  the  open  garden  if  planted  in  a 
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situation  similar  to  that  recom- 
mended for  forget-me-not.  Although 
the  mimulus  is  a  perennial  r„nd 
capable  of  being  propagated  by 
cuttings,  it  is  best  to  treat  it  as 
an  annual  and  raise  fresh  plants 
from  seed  each  year. 

—  The  Spanish  Iris.  — 
Spanish  Irises  are  popular  on 
account  of  the  brightness  of  their 
colours,  the  great  amount  of  vari- 
ety, and  the  number  of  colours 
which  usually  blend  with  one  an- 
other in  one  and  the  same  flower. 
Of  course,  in  the  variety  mention- 
ed the  colour  is  almost  uniform  or 
self,  and  at  a  distance  may  be  re- 
garded as  uniform.  A  mass  of 
it  either  in  a  bed  or  border  gives 
a  very  handsome  effect. 

The  cultivation  of  Spanish  Irises 
is  precisely  similar  to  that  of 
the  English  Iris,  both  belonging  to 
the  bulbous  section. 

Ground  should  be  thoroughly 
prepared  by  deeply  digging  it  and 
incorporating  with  it  a  quantity 
of  well-decayed  farmyard  manure. 
It  should  not  on  any  account  be 
fresh,  and  in  any  case  should  not 
come  in  contact  with  the  bulbs. 
Ground  that  had  previously  been 
manured  would  even  be  in  a  finer 
condition  for  receiving  the  bulbs 
of  this  Iris.  In  choosing  the  site 
for  a  plantation,  sandy  soil,  01 
that  containing  a  considerable 
amount  of  grit  in  it,  well  drained 
and  open  should  be  selected  if 
possible.  Spanish  Irises  are,  how- 
ever, easily  accommodated,  and  il 
the  soil  is  not  naturally  suitable  it 
can  readily  be  made  so. 

—  Eulalia.  — 

This  is  a  handsome  ornamental 
grass,  of  which  there  are  green  and 
variegated  varieties. 

The  ordinary  form  has  green 
leaves  with  white  midrib,  but  is 
not  so  frequently  grown  as  the 
variegated.  There  is  also  a  zebra- 
striped  variety,  hence  the  name 
Zebra  grass,  M.  j.  zebrinus,  which 
has  bands  of  yellow  at  \  intervals 
along  the  leaves.  This  is  a  very 
uncommon  form  of  variegation  in 
a  Grass,  as  white  or  yellow  varie- 
gation usually  follows  the  lines  of 
the  venation,  that  is,  the  long  way 
of  the  leaf. 

If  planted  in  good  soil  it  makes 
splendid  growth  during  the  course 
of  a  season.  It  can  be  increased 
to  anv  extent  by  lifting  the  clumps 
in  spring  just  when  commencing  to 
throw  up  fresh  leaves.  Each  crown 
with  a  few  roots  attached  will 
grow.  The  grass  grows  easily 
from  seed,  which  should  be  sown 
now.  Average  height  is  about  4 
to  5  feet. 


—  Poppies.  — 

One  who  loves  the  beautiful 
Shirley  poppies,  beautifully  and 
truthfully  describes  them  as  "  the 
most  perfect,  dainty,  and  delicate- 
ly beautiful  fnowers  ever  evolved 
by  the  patience  of  man.  Their 
petals  are  of  a  texture  so  filmy 
and  light  that  the  wooing  bee 
can  destroy  their  bloom.  To  liken 
them  to  silk  or  satin  is  to  com- 
pare them  with  the  coarse  and  in- 
ferior fabric's  of  man's  manufac- 
ture. The  tints  are  the  perfection 
of  a  heavenly  colour  scheme — 
the  purest  white,  the  roseate  hues 
of  dawn,  the  tints  of  sunset  clouds 
deepening  into  richer  shades  of 
crimson,  and  the  blending  of  these 
together  in  the  exquisitely  adjust- 
ed petals,  and  the  delicate  darker 
fibres  of  the  seed  vessel  form  a 
combination  hardly  to  be  found 
in  any  other  of  our  annuals.  The 
buds  that  burst  from  their  en- 
shrouding calyx  of  tender  harmoni- 
ous green  are  spangled  with  the 
morning  dews,  and  crinkled  like  a 
web  of  silkworm's  silk.  As  the 
breeze  shakes  their  pendant  heads 
they  lift  them  unto  the  Lord,  and 
in  a  few  moments  become  perfect 
flowers,  fragile — ephemeral,  if  you 
will — but  lovely  as  such  things 
always  are.  I  have  stood  among 
my  Shirley  Poppies  and  from  my 
grateful  heart  I  have  thanked  the 
man,  the  clever,  patient  gardener, 
who  evolved  their  beauties  out  of 
the  wildling  of  the  Cornfield." 
Though  poppies  transplant  fairly 
well,  it  must  be  very  carefully 
done,  and  if  the  seed  can  be  sown 
now  where  the  plants  are  to 
flower,  so  much  the  better.  The 
bed  should  be  well  dug  and  the 
surface  raked  very  fine.  Sow  the 
seed  thinly  all  over  the  bed,  firm 
the  soil  gently  and  sift  a  thin 
layer  of  old  cow  manure  over  it. 
When  the  plants  are  up  thin  out 
as  they  grow  to  io  inches  apart. 

—  Nemesias.  — 

Quite  a  wide  range  of  colour  is 
to  be  obtained  from  this  flower, 
varying  from  pale  lemon  to  purple 
and  from  white  to  deepest  crim- 
son, with  a  predominance  of  pleas- 
ing shades  of  orange.  Its  cultiva- 
tion is  quite  simple.  Seeds  ger- 
minate quickly  when  sown  either  in 
pots  or  boxes  or  in  the  open 
ground.  The  Nemesia  is  not  in 
the  least  particular  as  to  soil. 
Any  ordinary  garden  suits  it  quite 
well,  and  good  results  may  be  ob- 
tained on  poor  and  stony  'soils. 
The  plants  should  be  bedded  out 
from  6  inches  to  9  inches  apart. 
When  grown  either  in  a  border  of 
annuals  or  in  a  flower-bed  on  the 
lawn,  the  Nemesia  is  sure  to  give 
a  good  account  of  itself  and  to 
gain  general  admiration. 


The  Gembrook  Nurseries. 

The  Gembrook  Nursery  catalogue 
for  1 913  is  to  hand,  this  being 
the  twenty-second  year  of  its  pub- 
lication. Like  its  predecessors,  it 
is  excellently  got  up.  The  cover 
is  effective,  the  printing  and  ar- 
rangement are  both  good,  the 
coloured  illustrations  of  a  number 
of  varieties  of  apples  are  beauti- 
fully finished,  and  what  it  is  of 
much  more  importance,  it  deals 
with  the  largest  collection  of  fruit 
and  other  trees  to  be  found  in  the 
Commonwealth.  The  Gembrook 
Nurseries  cover  200  acres  ai 
ground,  and  contain  two  and  a 
half  million  plants,  of  which  one 
million  are  ready  for  despatch 
this  season. ,  As  an  instance  of  the 
scale  on  which  things  are  done  at 
Gembrook,  we  notice  a  photograph 
showing  parti'  of  a  block  containing 
90,000  apple  trees.  Mr.  Nobelius 
has  always  made  the  cleanliness 
and  freedom  from  pests  of  his 
stock  a  point  of  special  import- 
ance. The  nurseries  are  periodically 
examined  and  a  clean  certificate 
can  be  forwarded  with  each  con- 
signment if  required.  A  copy  of 
this  catalogue,  which  everyone  in- 
terested in  tree  and  bush  fruit 
culture  should  have  bv  him,  will 
be  promptly  despatched,  on  receipt 
of  request.  We  should  mention 
that  a  fine  assortment  of^  orna- 
mental trees  and  flowering  shrhbs 
for  cool  country  and  general  plant- 
ing is  included  therein. 

 ♦  

Dry  Country  Hedges. 

In  the  most  carefully  kept  gar- 
dens, it  is  usually  the  hedges 
which  receive  least  attention,  for 
most  gardeners  appear  to  think 
that  a  hedge  is  something  to  be 
periodically  cut  but  seldom,  if  ever 
watered  or  manured.  Hedge  plants 
are  usually  hardy  plants,  and 
where  there  is  a  reasonable  rain- 
fall, this  neglect  does  not  trouble 
them  a  great  deal.  In  the  dry 
country,  however,  the  gardener 
must  either  choose  his  hedge 
plants  to  suit  his  conditions  or 
given  them  the  necessary  moisture, 
and  the  latter  course  is  often 
next  door  to  impossible.  Under 
these  circumstances  one's  choice  of 
suitable  plants  is  somewhat  re- 
stricted, but  either  of  the  follow- 
ing will  thrive  on  a  very  small, 
natural  rainfall,  pepper  trees, 
carol)  trees,  tree  lucerne,  saltbush, 
and  some  of  the  acacias,  and  even 
these  may  want  some  assistance 
during  the  first  summer. 
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Japanese  Garden. 


Japanese  gardeners  are  said  to  be 
the  cleverest  in  the  world.  Those  \\ho 
have  visited  the  Land  of  the  Rising 
Sun  tell  us  that  what  has  been  most 
noticeable  to  them  has  been  the 
dignified  simplicity  of  the  little  brown 
man's  conception  of  the  art  of  garden- 
ing. Impossible  as  it  may  seem,  the 
Japanese  gardener  appears  to  be  able 
to  combine  hill  and  dale,  woodland 
and  water,  stonework  and  timber  all 
within  an  erea,  which  may  be  measured 
by  the  square  yard  and  yet  preserve 
a  sense  of  space  and  freedom  and  an 
entire  absence  of  that  overcrowding 
which  is  one  of  the  worst  faults  ot 
Australian  gardening.  And  he  docs  so 
principally  because  of  his  understand- 
ing of  the  relative  values  of  what  he 
mses  and  an  extra  ordinarily  acute 
sense  of  proportion.  To  read  of  a 
Japenese  garden  may  suggest  to  one's 
mind  a  child's  toy  puzzle,  but  to  see 
one  is  we  are  told  an  artistic  revela- 
tion. The  "  Florists'  Exchange  " 
writing  on  the  subject  says  : — 

Contrary  to  the  formal  gardens 
which  we  admire  so  much,  the  Japanese 
is  obstinately  against  them  ;  he  goes 
•o  far  as  to  call  it  bad  taste.  The 
Japanese  does  not  like  regulaiity  ; 
even  in  his  different  structures  he  de- 
viates from  straight  lines. 


When  locating  their  ground,  one  of 
the  first  requirements  ot  the  Japanese 
'is  a  southern  exposure,  as  the  Slimmer 
breeze  generally  prevails  from  that 
direction. 

The  Japanese  gardens  are  divided 
into  two  classes,  viz.,  the  hill  garden 
and  the  Hat  garden.  The  hill  garden 
is  generally  given  the  preference,  and 
no  hard  worK  is  spared  in  making  or 
moving  a  hill  where  wanted.  Either 
on  a  large  or  small  scale,  the  hill 
garden  usually  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing : — Four  or  live  hills  are  made  all 
of  different  side  and  must  look  quite 
natural  ;  the  two  hills  nearest  the 
residence  must  be  low,  but  show  long 
slopes  ;  the  netft  two  hills  are  higher 
and  steeper  but  not  uniform.  The 
meeting  of  these  slopes  should  form  a 
valley,  through  which  youi  have  a  view 
of  the  filth  hill,  placed  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  ground  ;  this  latter  is  quite 
steep  and  higher  than  any  of  the 
rust,  in  order  to  give  it  the  appear- 
ance of  a  distant  peak. 

Certain  trees  are  found  as  regularly 
in  a  J  apanese  garden  as  Uiough  then- 
existence  there  were  imposed  by  law. 
They  consist  of  the  following,  in  oi'der 
of  importance  : — 

Shajiu  bokn  (the  principal  brad), 
usually  a  line  pine.  rveyo-uoKn  tper- 
EeCtion  tree),  always  a  tree  of  very 
line  appearance  J>okizen-ookn  ( tree 
of  solitude;,  accompanied  usually 
by  more  trees  to  make  a  solitary 
spot.  Sekiyo-bokn  (sunset  treej, 
usually  found  in  the  western  part  of 
the  ground,  and  is  intended  to  shade, 
the  garden  from  the  settling  sun.  A 
red  or  bronze  foliage  tree  is  usually 
preferred  for  this — map.e,  be.ch,  or 
plum.  Mecosi-natsu  (perspective  treej, 
partly  concealed  and  planted  a  dis- 
eance  away  to  give  a  line  perspective. 
-Nagasaki-natsu  (weeping  treej,  usually 
planted  in  the  foreground,  overhanging 
a  stream. 

The  above'-  mentioned  trees  are 
never  omitted  in  a  Japanese  garden. 
Besides  them  we  find  a  eich  collection 
of  other  plants,  such  as  Camellia 
japonica*  Aucubaj  japonica,  Azalea 
formosa,  A.  mollis  and  A.  amoeaa, 
Pyrus  japonica,  Wistaria  siensis,  iris 
Kaemp'feri.  Among  grasses  we  find 
xVrundo  donax,  Eulalia  japonica,  JBam- 
busa  nigri,  B.  aurea  and  B.  Fortunei. 
The  evergreen  collection  is  admirable, 
consisting  mostly  of  dwarfed  speci- 
mens ;  some  varieties  are  trailing,  such 
as  Juniper  us  chinensis  procumbens, 
which  is  wonderfully  weil  adapted  for 
covering  rock-work.  There  are  also 
the  Japanese  red  pine  (Pinus  densi- 
iiora),  some  piceas^  and  a  list  too 
•  long  to  mention,  mostly  cultivated  in 
pots  of  wonderful  small  dimensions.  1 
must  not  forget  to  mention  the 
Japanese  maples,  which  we  all  know 
by  reputation  on  account  of  their 
brilliant  colors  and  also  some 
Japanese  fern  balls  (Davallia)  of  all 
shapes  imaginable. 

Stones  are  indispensable  in  a  Japan- 
ese garden.  There  are  many  of  them, 
but  the  following  ones  cannot  be 
omitted  : — The  Worshipping  Stone, 


NATURAL  GUANO 

From  Indian  Ocean  now  landing  ex 
Hebe."  Analysis  Nitrogen  4  per 
cent ;  Citrate  soluble  Phosphate  of 
Limo  13.11  per  cent.;  Insoluble  Phos- 
phate of  Lime  50.25  per  cent.  Price 
70/-  per  ton  delivered  to  rail,  or  free 
on  board  at  Port  Adelaide. 

Samples  on  application. 


ARTHUR  H.  HASELL, 

Lipson  Street, 
POET  ADELAIDE. 

usually  pluccd  at  the  centre  of  an 
island,  und  accessible  by  stepping 
stones.  l>edication  Stone  is  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  ground.  Moon- 
shadow  Mone  is  placed  away  oil  on 
the  showing  slope  of  the  steepest  hill. 
The  seat  of  Honor  Stone  is  usually 
found  under  the  tree  of  the  evening 
sun.  The  Guardian  Stone  is  general- 
ly placed  in  a  most  prominent  position 
There  arc  numerous  and  other  named 
stones,  in  size  and  number,  according 
to  the  importance  of  the  estate  ;  they 
are  placed  in  harmony  with  other 
stones  and  always  imitate  nature  as 
nearly  as  possible. 

To  complete  this  garden  we  find  a 
stone  lantern,  whose  light  reflects  on 
the  water.  This  stone  lantern,  to- 
gether with  stone  basins,  are  found 
in  every  Japanese  garden.  The  garden 
usually  includes  a  small  bridge,  step- 
ping stones  across  a  stream,  rookeries, 

and  statuary  representing  birds. 

Japanese  gardens  existed  centuries 
before  European  gardening.  This  is 
due  to  the  comparative  freedom  that 

•ountry  has  always  enjoyed,  wherea 
in  Europe  the  lords  of  feudal  times 

were  always  fighting  among  them- 
selves, and  had  to  use  their  grounds 

for  entrenchments  and  fortifications, 
while  the  Japanese  were  enjoying  the 
beauties  of  nature.  Therefore  it  is 
justly  due  to  Japan  that  she  should 

be  called  "  The  Flowery  Kingdom." 


TOWER'S  FISH  BRAND 
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Water 
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Protect  You  o  \\  The  Front 

Waterproof— Durable 
Sold  at  all  the  Leading  Stores 
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Basic  Slag  as  an  Insecticide. 

•  Journal  of  the  Xew  Zealand 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Basic  slag,  that  one-time  residual 
waste  of  the  steel  blast  furnace — the 
dross  formed  in  the  removal  of  phos- 
phorus from  iron  ore — is  not  only 
proving  a  fertilizer  of  great  value  in 
this  country,  as  well  as  an  excellent 
corrective  of  acidity  in  the  soil,  but 
it  is  well  known  that  root  crops 
manured  with  slag  are  not  affected 
with  certain  diseases  which  are  often 
present  when  other  manures  are  used. 

Now,  according  to  an  investigation 
in  France,  basic  slag  is  proving  of 
distinct  value  in  the  destruction  of 
the  plant  louse.  In  Europe  this  in- 
sect has  been  very  destructive,  espe- 
cially to  sugar  beet.  All  mixtures  or 
liquors  used  for  spraying  plants  as  a 
protection  against  these  insects  have 
been  applied  in  vain. 

It  has  been  found  that  by  the  appli- 
cation of  large  quantities  of  nitrates 
after  rains,  the  beet  is  stimulated  to 
push  out  new  leaves,  which  take  the 
place  of  those  destroyed  by  the  plant 
lice.  But  this  method  has  its  danger? 
since  an  exeess  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil 
may  be  just  as  harmful  to  the  plants 
as  the  action  of  the  insects. 

J.  P.  Wagner,  a  sugar-beet  expert, 
recently  told  the  National  Society  of 
France  of  a  successful  attempt  to 
fight  these  insects  by  means  of  basic 
slag.  He  spread  about  1,400  lbs.  of 
the  basic  slag  to  the  acre  on  fields 
that  were  infested  with  the  plant 
louse.  Not  only  did  this  treatment 
prevent  the  insects  from  attacking  the 
leaves,  but  they  were  driven  away 
from  leaves  they  had  already  attacked. 
On  another  field  the  slag  was  applied 
in  larger  quantities.  Every  plant  was 
already  attacked  by  the  insects  when 
the  dross  was  applied.  Within  eight 
days  all  the  insects  had  disappeared, 
and  the  plants  recovered  their  healthy 
appearance  and  colour. 

The  method  by  which  the  basic 
slag  operated  in  these  cases  is  not 
known.  Wagner  thinks  that  the  com- 
pound forms  a  thin  layer  on  the  leaf, 
spreading  out  over  the  whole  surface, 
and  that  it  is  either  distasteful  or  in- 
jurious to  the  insect.  It  is  well 
known    that    many  lime  compounds 


are  injurious  to  animals  with  soft, 
naked  skins,  such  as  snails,  caterpil- 
lars, naked  larva?;  but  it  has  not  been 
shown  that  a  similar  effect  is  actually 
produced  in  the  treatment  against 
plant  lice  with  basic  slag. 

 ♦  ■ 

Asparagus. 

There  is  probably  no  vegetable  the 
flavour  of  which  is  so  highly  esteem- 
ed as'  is  that  of  tender  asparagus. 
Chemical  analysis  offers  no  explana- 
tion of  its  pleasant  rlav  our,  but  assigns 
to  it  a  decidedly  high  nutritious  value. 
Asparagus,  however,  furnishes  one  of 
those  interesting  examples  of  a  food 
which,  though  containing  more  water 
in  its  composition  than  does  milk,  is 
nevertheless  a  solid  substance.  Thus 
the  head  of  the  asparagus  contains 
slightly  more  than  93  per  cent,  of 
water,  which  is  only  1  per  cent,  less 
than  that  contained  in  the  lettuce,  but 
5  per  cent,  more  than  is  present  in 
milk.  The  solid  constituents,  how- 
ever, are  particularly  rich  in  nitrogen- 
ous substances,  which  amount  to  30 
per  cent,  of  the  dried  vegetable. 

Asparagus  is  not  as  popular  as  it 
ought  to  be  with  the  amateur  gar- 
dener, partly  because  the  crop  occu- 
pies the  ground  for  the  full  twelve 
months,  or,  it  may  be,  ten  times 
twelve  months.  The  fact  that  it  is  a 
permanent  crop  cannot,  unfortunate- 
ly, be  overcome,  nevertheless  we  be- 
lieve it  to  be  one  of  the  most  "worth- 
while" vegetables  in  the  whole  cata- 
logue. In  fact,  everyone  possessing 
a  kitchen  garden,  no  matter  how* 
small,  should  have  one  or  two  aspara- 
gus beds.  There  is  no  reason  why 
asparagus  should  not  be  as  common 
and  reasonable  in  price  in  season  as 
any  other  vegetable,  and  now  is  a 
good  time  to  form  the  beds. 

— How  to  Make  an  Asparagus  Bed. — 

A  good  width  is  "  ft.  wide,  and  of 
any  length  desired.  If  there  are  two 
or  more  beds  side  by  side,  the  dis- 
tance between  them  should  be  3  ft. 
The  soil  should  be  dug  out  of  the  bed 
to  a  depth  of  2  ft.,  and  placed  in  the 
space  between  the  beds,  as  it  will  be 
wanted  to  cover  these  with  by-and-by. 
On  the  bottom  of  the  bed  should  be 
placed  a  good  layer  6  in.  thick  of 
manure  and  refuse  from  the  rubbish 
heap,  ashes,  bones,  &c. 


Dig  it  in  and  mix  it  with  the  bot- 
tom soil  of  the  bed,  afterwards  tread- 
ing the  dug  ground  gently  with  the 
feet.  The  treading  must  only  be 
carried  out  when  the  soil  is  fairly  dry. 
On  the  top  of  this  place  another  layer 
of  richer  and  more  decayed  manure 
— say,  4  in.  thick — lay  over  this  4  in. 
of  the  soil  near  by,  mix  it  well,  and 
tread  the  whole  down.  Add  another 
layer  of  very  fine  old  manure,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  soil,  thoroughly  mix 
this  and,  after  raking  over,  it  will  be 
ready  to  receive  the  young  roots. 

A  bed  7  ft.  wide  will  hold  five  rows 
— one  in  the  centre  and  two  each  side, 
18  in.  apart  and  2  ft.  between  root  and 
root  in  the  rows;  or  4  ft.  wide  is, 
perhaps,  more  convenient,  and  holds 
three  rows.  Two-year-old  plants  are 
the  best  for  planting,  and  these  may 
be  proceured  from  any  local  nursery- 
man. The  bed  may  be  planted  any 
time  between  May  and  August.  The 
roots  should  be  laid  on  the  surface  of 
the  prepared  beds  at  the  distances 
apart  given,  and  then  each  covered 
with  a  good  spadeful  of  soil.  This 
should  be  pressed  firmly  about  the 
roots,  covering  them  over  with  3  in. 
of  soil.  Take  care  that  the  soft 
crown  of  the  root  is  not  injured  by 
hard  pressure.  Add  more  soil  to  tin 
surface,  thus  bringing  it  to  the 
same  level  as  the  soil  over  the  roots. 
Draw  the  rake  over  the  former,  and 
edge  the  sides  of  the  pathways  be- 
tween with  the  spade. 

A  few  heads  of  asparagus  may  be 
cut  the  second  year  after  planting  for 
about  a  fortnight  while  the  rrop  is  at 
its  best,  but  none  the  first  year.  The 
third  year  will  furnish  a  good  crop, 
and  every  year  afterwards  with  little 
expense  or  trouble  for  a  lifetime,  pro- 
vided it  is  kept  clear  of  weeds  in  sum- 
mer and  receives  a  dressing  of  manure 
each  autumn  after  the  ripe  grass  is 
cut  off.  Conover's  colossal  is  the 
best  variety. 


CARNATIONS. 

LANE'S    NOVELTIES— STRONG 
PLANTS  NOW  READY. 
INSPECTION  INVITED. 

Cut  Flowers  of  all  kinds  always  on 
hand  and  cut  to  Order. 

J.  O.  LANE, 

NURSERYMAN,  WALKER VILLE 
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Vegetable  Notes  for  May. 

AH  exhausted  crops  should  he 
cleared  away  to  the  rubbish  heap 
and  burned.  The  tops  of  aspara- 
gus plants  are  now  turning  brown, 
which  is  a  sign  that  their  mission 
is  over,  and  they  should  be  cut 
cleanly  off  to  the  ground,  taken 
to  the  rubbish  heap,  and  burned. 
The  haulms  of  tomatoes  should  be 
cleaned  away  and  burned,  as 
should  all  waste  fruit,  for  to  leave 
them  on  the  ground  is  only  to  en- 
courage slugs,  insect  pests,  and 
diseases. 

Having  cleared  the  ground  put  a 
dressing  of  manure  and  dig  the 
ground  deeply,  and  if  it  is  not  to 
be  used  until  spring,  leave  it 
rough. 

Continue  to  .sow  peas,  broad 
beans,  carrots,  turnips,  parsnips, 
spinach,  red  and  white  beet,  kohl 
rabi,  onions  ;  also  all  salad  plants 
endive,  leeks,  and  culinary  herbs. 

Continue  planting  out  cabbage 
and,  cauliflower  plants  ;  also  celery 
and  onions. 

It  is  now  time  to  think  about 
the  early  tomatoes  and  cucumbers, 
but  of  course  only  in  early  dis- 
tricts ;  and  where  the  plants  can 
be  raised  in  hot  beds  and  kept 
sheltered.  It  is  worth  trying  a 
few  cuttings  from  good  tomato 
plants.  Strike  them  in  pots  of 
sand,  and  when  rooted  plant  them 
against  a  north  wall  in  a  sheltered 
place. 

It  is  now  time  to  plant  beds  of 
rhubarb,  asparagus,  seakale,  and 
horse  radish. 

If  alterations  are  to  be  made  in 
the  garden,  now  is  the  time  to  do 
it,  for  any  plants  may  now  be 
moved  and  reset  without  fear  of 
loss.  New  beds  of  herbs  should  be 
made. 


ASPARAGUS  PEA. 
It  is  a  little  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  the  asparagus  pea  came 
by  this,  its  popular  name,  for  it 
is  quite  unlike  the  ordinary  garden 
pea,  in  that  the  whole  pod  is 
eaten  as  in  French  beans,  nor  will 
the  ordinary  person  detect  any 
resemblance  to  asparagus.  It  is 
an  annual  plant  of  trailing  habit, 
with  reddish  llowers.  In  the 
Mediterranean  countries,  of  which 
it  is  a  native,  the  ripe  seeds  are 
used  as  a  substitute  for  coffee. 
For  use  as  a  vegetable  the  pods 
should  be  picked  when  young  and 
tender  and  boiled  whole.  It  hardly 
comes  in  the  catagory  of  a  first 
class  vegetable  but  is  well  worth 
trying  by  those  who  like  more 
variety  than  the  round  of  common 
vegetable  affords.  Seed  should  be 
sown  now  in  well  dug  ground. 


Pruning. 

Among  the  many  gardening  opera- 
tions that  have  to  be  performed  as 
the  seasons  come  round,  few,  if  any, 
are  more  important  and  productive  of 
good  or  bad  effect,  according  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  carried  out, 
than  pruning,  and  it  is  probably  not 
Far  from  the  truth  to  say  that  none 
is  more  imperfectly  understood. 
Pruning  is  one  of  those  gardening 
duties  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
teach  on  paper;  it  is  essentially  prac- 
tical,  and  therefore  it  is  difficult  to 
teach  theoretically.  In  this  case,  as 
also  in  many  another  important  work 
of  the  gardener,  an  ounce  of  practice 
is  worth  a  pound  of  theory;  a  few 
minutes'  practical  demonstration 
would  teach  more  than  hours  of  writ- 
ing could  do.  It  is  not  easy — in  fact, 
it  is  impossible — to  treat  fully  of 
pruning  in  one  article,  because  there 
are  so  many  different  ways  of  prun- 
ing; certain  classes  of  plants  require 
certain  sorts  of  pruning,  and  none 
other  will  produce  such  good  results. 
The  primer  should  have  a  clear  idea 
of  the  object  in  view  before  com- 
mencing to  use  the  knife,  otherwise  it 
is  easy  to  do  much  more  harm  than 
good. 

—    Flowering  Habit.  — 

To  lake  first  those  shrubs  and 
plants  that  are  grown  for  their  flow- 


ers. Some  bear  llowers  upon  shoots 
made  the  previous  year,  while  others 
will  blossom  on  shoots  that  have  yet 
to  grow.  It  is,  of  course,  all-impor- 
tant  to  know  to  which  of  these 
classes  the  plant  to  be  pruned  be- 
longs. Take  the  rose,  for  instance; 
if  you  want  the  finest  individual 
blooms  possible  from  the  plants 
you  prune  these  back  to  a  few  buds, 
so  that  they  may  produce  two  or 
three  strong  shoots,  each  bearing  one 
or  more  blooms. 

If  quantity  is  of  more  importance 
than  quality,  the  shoots  are  not 
pruned  back  so  hard;  more  shoots 
and  more  blossoms  then  result.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  climbing  rose 
is  to  be  pruned,  the  long,  strong 
growths  are  left  to  flower  this  year, 
and  when  the  blooms  are  over,  these 
shoots  are  cut  out,  and  others  are  en- 
couraged to  take  their  place.  Suppos- 
ing the  plant  to  be  pruned  is  a  shrub 
that  bears  flowers  on  the  current 
year's  shoots,  like  hydrangea,  those 
made  the  previous  year  must  be 
pruned  hard  back  to  ensure  the  pro- 
duction of  vigorous  growths.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  flowers  are  borne 
on  shoots  made  the  previous  year, 
these  must  be  left  intact. 

With  fruit  trees,  just  as  much,  or 
perhaps  more,  care  is  needed,  for  in 
this  case  the  operation  is  more  com- 
plex.    The  fruit  of    apples,  pears. 
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plums,  and  cherries  is  borne  chiefly 
on  spurs  (specialised  growths  upon 
which  flower-buds  form),  and  the  aim 
of  the  cultivator  should  be  to  pre- 
serve and  encourage  these.  We  see 
how  in  some  flowering  plants  cutting 
back  the  shoots  to  a  few  buds  at  the 
base  causes  more  shoots  to  grow. 
Precisely  the  same  thing  will 
happen  if  a  shoot  of  one  of  these 
fruit  trees  is  similarly  treated,  i.e., 
more  wood  growths  will  result.  Now 
this  is  just  what  the  fruitgrower  does 
not  want. 

—  Fruit  Trees.  — 
It  is  evident  then  that  pruning 
must  be  carefully  carried  out.  Fruit 
spurs  form  naturally  upon  the  shoots 
if  these  are  not  cut  hard  back.  The 
motto  >f  the  fruitgrower  should  be 
to  cut  out  rather  than  to  cut  back, 
for  by  cutting  back  more  shoots  will 
be  ineit<  d  to  form,  whereas  by  remov- 
those  for  which  there  is  no  room 
the  others  are  allowed  proper  space 
for  development.  So  much  for  the 
principal  shoots.  The  production  of 
spurs  upon  them  is  encouraged  by 
arresting  the  growth  of  side  shoots 
during  summer  by  pinching  off  the 
tops,  so  as  to  help  the  formation  of 
fruit  buds  at  the  base.  These  must 
be  shortened  at  the  winter  pruning. 
In  the  case  of  the  Morello  cherry  and 
the  peach  the  fruit  is  produced  direct- 
ly on  the  shoots.  Therefore  some 
must  be  retained  almost  their  full 
length,  and  others  be  cut  out  to  make 
room.  We  do  not  pretend  to  have 
entered  deeply  into  the  methods  of 
pruning,  but  rather  wish  to  show  how 
important  it  is  to  know  something  of 
plants  or  trees  before  starting  to 
prune  them.  With  fruit  trees  even 
certain  varieties  need  a  special  prun- 
ing, because  of  some  peculiar  charac- 
teristic they  possess,  either  of  habit 
of  growth  or  manner  of  bearing.  The 
person  who  prunes  every  tree  alike 
without  troubling  to  learn  something 
about  it  beforehand  can  never  hope 
to  achieve  success,  neither,  may  it  be 
said,  does  he  deserve  it. 
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Selected  Fruits. 

The  selection  of  suitable  varieties 
of  fruits  is  a  matter  of  some  import- 
ance to  the  amateur  who,  as  a  rule, 
is  more  concerned  about  getting  the 
very  best  quality  than  heavy  crops 
of  perhaps  inferior  fruit;  he  also,  as 
a  rule,  wishes  to  secure  a  succession 
of  fruits  through  the  season.  We  have 
at  various  times  published  lists  likely 
to  be  useful  to  such  growers,  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  Wicks  and  others.  Last 
year  we  published  two  very  complete 
lists,  for  which  we  were  indebted  to 
the  kindness  of  Messrs.  Wicks  and 
Nobelius.  They  were  prepared  with 
special  reference  to  the  requirements 
of  the  grower  of  fruit  for  home  use. 
With  these  lists  to  guide  them,  our 
readers  need  have  no  fear  of  making 
any  mistake  in  their  season's  planting. 

—  Selection  by  Mr.  Wicks.  — 

—  Grapes.  — 
Cornelian.  Royal  Muscadine,  Sweet- 
water, Crystal,  Pedro  Ximines,  Black 
Hamburgh.  Black  Prince,  Madresfield 
Court,  Muscat  Gordo,  Muscat  Ham- 
burgh, Muscat  Woods  Red,  Gros. 
Colmar,  Black  Alicante,  Red  Malaga, 
Frontignac,  Lady's  Finger,  Waltham 
Cross,  Black  Malaga,  Royal  Ascot, 
Sultana. 

—  Six  Dessert  Apples.  — 

Beauty  of  Bath,  William's  Favor- 
ite, Gravenstein,  Jonathan,  Cleo- 
patra, King  Davi!d,  or?  Rome,  Beauty 

—  Six  Kitchen  Apples.  — 
Lord  Suffield,  Twenty  Ounce,  Em- 
peror Alexander,    Prince  Bismarck, 
Rokewood,  Stone  Pippin. 

—  Fight  Pears.  — 
Wilder,  Clapp's  Favorite,  William's 
Bon   Chretien,   Beurre     Bosc,  Glou 
Morceau.  Laffer's  Seedling,  Josephine 
de    Malines,    Harrington's  Victoria 

—  Three  Quinces.  — 
Pine  Apple,  Mammoth,  Smyrna. 

—  Three  Loquats.  — 

Early  Oval,  Herd's  Mammoth, 
Chatsworth  Victory. 

—  Six  Plums.  — 
Early  Rivers,  Early  New  Orleans, 
Washington     Gage,     Giant,  Grand 
Duke,  Jefferson. 

—  Japanese  Plums.  — 
Climax,  Burbank,  Santa  Rosa, Wick- 
son.  Kelsey,  October  Purple. 

—  Peaches.  — 

Sneed,  High's  Early  Canada.  Ulatis 
Truniph,  Hales'  Early,  Peregrine. 
Carmen  or  Wiggins,  Ruby  Red,  Louis 


Grognet,  Mountain  Rose,  Royal 
George,  Early  Crawford,  Belle  of 
Georgia,  Elberta,  Red  Shanghai,  Kal- 
amazoo, Finlayson's  Seedling,  Lady 
Palmerston,  Osprey  Improved,  Sal- 
way  Improved,  Late  Red  Italian 
Cling. 

—  Cherries.  — 

Early  Purple  Guigne,  Early  Twy- 
ford.  Knight's  Early  Black,  Early 
Lyons,  Burgdorff's  Seedling  Biggar- 
eau,  Napoleon,  Black  Tartarian,  St. 
Margaret. 

—  Apricots.  — 

Newcastle  Early,  Oullin's  Early, 
Riverside,  Royal,  Telton,  Moorpark, 
Robins'  Imperial. 

SELECTION  BY  MR.  NOBELIUS. 

PEACHES. 

Sneed,  Triumph,  High's  Early,  Can- 
ada, Hale's  Early,  Royal  George,  Kia 
Ora,  Shipley's  Red,  Peregrine,  Cham- 
pion, Surecrop,  Pillar's  Cling. 

—  Apricots.  — 
Sardinian,  Oullin's  Early  Improved, 

Shipley,  Alsace,  Hemskirke,  and 
Mansfield  Seedling. 

—  Nectarines.  — 
Irrewarra,    Early    Rivers,  Hunt's 
Tawny,  Lee's  Seedling,  and  Goldmine. 

—  Plums.  — 

Blue  Rock,  Angelina  Burdett,  Su- 
gar Prune,  Grand  Duke,  Monarch, 
Green  Gage.  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Jef- 
ferson, Diamond,  and  Emerald. 

—  Japanese  Plums.  — 
Sharp's  Early,    Burbank,  October 

Purple,  Santa  Rosa,  Wickson,  Combi- 
nation. 

—  Pears.  — 
Jargonelle,  Clapp's  Favorite,  Wil- 
liams' Bon  Chretien  (syn  Duchess). 
Conference,  Mount  Vernon,  Beurre 
Bosc,  Packham's  Triumph,  Bountiful. 
Josephine  des  Malines,  Winter  Cole, 
and  Packham's  Late. 

—  Dessert  Apples.  — 

Trish  Peach,  Gravenstein,  King  Da- 
vid Foster,  England's  Glory,  Senator, 
Delicious,  Porame  de  Neige,  John 
Sharp  .and  Cleopatra. 

 ♦  

The  attention  of  Orehardists  and 
fruitgrowers  is  directed  to  an  ad- 
vertisement in  this  issue  with  re- 
ference to  "  Our  Jack  "  Arsenate 
of  Lead  and  Bordeaux  Powders  for 
spraying  ;  also  Soluble  Red  Oil  for 
woolly  aphis. 
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Gooseberry  Cultivation. 

At  the  Kareela  branch  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Bureau  of  New  South  Wales, 
Mr.  N.  B.  Gibbons  read  an  interesting 
paper  on  gooseberry  cultivation. 

Mr.  Gibbons  said: — The  cultivation 
of  gooseberries,  from  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  should  receive  more 
attention  in  this  district  than  has 
been  the  case  hitherto.  The  climatic- 
conditions  are  very  favourable,  and 
though  the  land  is  not  as  good  as 
might  be  wished  for,  yet  it  has  been 
found  to  produce  many  kinds  of  ex- 
cellent fruits,  amongst  which  is  the 
gooseberry. 

For  those  about  to  try  goosberry 
cultivation,  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
one  of  the  first  things  to  consider  is 
the  preparation  of  the  land  and  choice 
of  position.  Tt  is  always  best  that 
the  latter  should  be  in  a  sheltered  and 
moist  piece  of  ground.  The  land 
should  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  and 
worked  to  a  good  depth  before  plant- 
ing. This  is  necessary  in  order  to 
give  the  roots  an  opportunity  to  get 
well  down,  and  also  to  conserve  the 
moisture. 

The  next  thing  to  consider  is  the 
variety  to  plant.  There  are  a  number 
of  good  varieties,  but  there  is  only 
one  best,  and  it  rests  entirely  with  the 
intending  grower  to  decide  which  one 
that  shall  be.  We  ourselves  have 
tried  a  number  of  varieties,  and  our 
experience  has  led  us  to  decide  in 
favour  of  the  Roaring  Lion.  It  is  a 
strong,  vigorous,  and  hardy  bush,  and 
a  prolific  bearer  the  berries  are  large, 
thin-skinned,  and  well  suited  for  mar- 
ket. Our  method  is  always  to  prune 
well  back,  and  always  to  a  top  bud. 
in  order  to  make  the  growth  as  up- 
right  as   possible,   thus   keeping  the 


bush  well  off  the  ground.  The  roots 
should  be  carefully  pruned,  and  any 
buds  showing  amongst  the  roots  that 
arc  likely  to  send  up  suckers  should 
be  cut  or  rubbed  off.  We  have  found 
that  where  the  bushes  will  persist  in 
sending  their  roots  to  the  surface 
they  never  thrive  well,  as  the  ground 
gets  too  hot  and  dry  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  It  also  makes  cultiva- 
tion more  difficult.  In  planting  in 
this  district,  6  feet  apart  would  be 
sufficient  if  it  is  intended  to  do  the 
cultivating  by  hand,  but  if  it  is  in- 
tended to  work  in  between  the  bushes 
with  a  horse,  then  7  feet  would  not  be 
too  much,  or  even  8  feet. 

When  planting  it  is  advisable  to 
mix  a  little  bonedust  with  the  soil. 
Care  should  always  be  taken  not  to 
let  manure  of  any  kind  come  in  direct 
contact  with  the  roots.  No  more 
manure  is  needed  then  until  the  third 
or  fourth  year,  when  the  bushes  begin 
to  carry  a  fair  quantity  of  berries. 
We  then  manure  very  lightly  at  first, 
and  each  year  as  the  busher  get 
larger  increase  the  quantity.  The 
mixture  I  would  recommend  is  made 
up  as  follows: — Half  bonedust  and 
half  Shirley's  No.  5,  with  1%  cwt.  of 
sulphate  of  potash  added  to  every  15 
cwt.  of  this  mixture. 

This  season  we  manured  in  this 
way  a  %-acre  block  of  our  eight-year- 
old  bushes,  giving  them  at  the  rate  of 
15  cwt.  per  acre.  The  block  consisted 
of  262  bushes.  Our  returns  were  220 
cases,  whicii  would  be  equal  to  880 
cases  per  acre,  or  nearly  9  tons.  This 
to  my  mind  clearly  shows  that  it  pays 
to  manure  judiciously.  It  has  often 
been  said  that  artificial  manures  are 
quickly  washed  out  of  the  soil.  Our 
experience  goes  to  shew  that  ibis  is 
not  so. 

A  fairly  good  rainfall    during  the 
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growing  season  is  essential  for  suc- 
cess. Another  point  to  remember  is 
that  where  artificial  manures  are  be- 
ing continually  used,  the  land  should 
be  well  limed  every  four  years. 

—  Cultivation.  — 

Our  methods  of  working  are  to 
prune  during  June  and  July,  manur- 
ing early  in  August.  We  do  not  lay 
the  manure  thick  round  the  bushes, 
but  spread  it  lightly  ova  the  entire 
space  between  the  bushes,  and  then 
fork  it  well  into  the  soil;  then,  until 
picking  time,  the  surface  is  kept  loose 
with  the  hoe. 

When  picking  the  fruit  it  is  inadvis- 
able to  wait  until  the  berries  are  full 
grown,  but  as  soon  as  they  are  large 
enough  to  ensure  getting  top  market 
price,  we  go  over  the  whole  of  the 
bushes  picking  the  largest  ones  only. 
In  this  manner  the  consignments  are 
of  uniform  size,  and  the  bushes,  re- 
lieved of  the  largest  berries,  have  an 
opportunity  of  quickly  developing  the 
smaller  ones. 

In  marketing  berries,  the  aim 
should  be  to  make  them  as  attractive 
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as  possible  when  the  cases  are  opened 
up.  In  order  to  do  this,  each  case  is 
neatly  papered.  Care  must  be  taken 
that  the  berries  are  not  hot  when  put 
in  the  cases,  else  they  will  wilt  or  be- 
come soft. 

After  the  picking  is  done  we  go 
over  the  ground  once  more  with  the 
hoe  to  soften  it.  so  that  it  will  absorb 
as  much  of  the  rainfall  as  possible, 
and  also  keep  the  weeds  in  check, 
otherwise  they  would  soon  smother 
the  bushes.  They  are  then  left  till 
pruning  time  comes  round  again. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  the  goose- 
berry culture  is  that  the  fruit  comes 
in  early,  and  there  is  always  a  good 
demand  for  it.  Then  again,  no  matter 
how  bad  the  season  may  be,  we  can 
nearly  always  depend  on  having  a 
crop  of  some  sort. 

Another  distinct  advantage  is  that 
on  a  very  small  area  of  land,  one  can 
have  a  quick  and  sure  return  whilst 
clearing  other  land,  and  waiting  for 
fruit  trees  to  come  into  bearing.  The 
greatest  trouble  we  have  had  to  con^ 
tend  with  has  been  the  "white  ants"; 
almost  every  season  we  lose  some, 
and  frequently  the  best  of  our  bushes. 
.We  never  know  that  they  are  there 
until  the  bush  is  completely  ruined. 

 +  

Fruit  by  Post. 

The  Postal  Department  of  New 
Zealand  acting  in  co-operation  with 
the  railway  authorities,  and  shipping 
and  carrying  companies  has  com- 
pleted a  scheme  whereby  the  con- 
sumer can  obtain  parcels  of  fruit 
direct  from  the  producer  at  a  mini- 
mum of  cost.  The  regulations  which 
have  recently  been  published  in  the 
Xew  Zealand  "Departmental  Journal 
of  Agriculture,"  show  that  the  method 
of  ordering  the  fruit  is  not  only  very 
simple  but  provides  means  for  con- 
ducting the  business  with  as  little 
friction  as  possible. 

Individual  fruitgrowers  or  Fruit- 
growers' Associations  who  decide  to 
work  under  the  scheme,  a  list  of  thcii 
names  and  addresses  being  exhibited 
at  every  post  office  in  the  Dominion, 
will  make  known  what  fruits  they  can 
supply  and  the  prices  of  the  various 
sized  packages  delivered  at  any  sped 
fled  point. 

All  that  the  purchaser  has  to  do  is 
to  go  to  his  nearest  post  office  and 
obtain  a  fruit  order  coupon,  the 
charge  for  which  will  be  2d.  These 


coupons  are  filled  in  with  all  the 
necessary  particulars,  and  handed  to 
a  postal  officer  with  the  cash  for  re- 
mittance. The  amount  handed  in 
must  be  sufficient  to  prepay  the  adver- 
tised price  of  the  fruit  and  of  trans- 
port and  delivery  charges .  with  a 
small  commission  on  the  postal  notes 
necessary  to  make  the  remittance. 
Full  instructions  are  delivered  to  the 
grower  or  his  association  by  his 
nearest  post  office,  and  all  that  the 
purchaser  has  to  do  is  to  wait  quietly 
for  the  delivery  of  his-  fruit,  either  by 
delivery,  or  by  ship  and  carrier  de- 
livery, to  his  door. 

 ♦  ■ 

Cross  Pollination  of  the 
Jonathan. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Carmody,  Chief  Orchard 
inspector,  Victoria,  in  a  recent  report 
on  the  setting  of  the  Jonathan  crop 
in  his  State,  mentions  that  this  apple 
gave  promise  of  a  very  heavy  return 
where  the  trees  are  under  the  influ- 
ence of  other  varieties  blooming  at 
the  same  time. 

He  mentions,  however,  that,  where 
large  areas  of  these  apples  are  plant- 
ed out  on  their  own,  crops  are  light 
and  irregular.  He  has  found  that  the 
Rokewood,  Yates,  and  Statesman  ap- 
ples are  among  those  having  the 
greatest  influence  in  interpollination 
with  the  Jonathan,  and  that  it  is 
remarkable  to  see  young  trees  three 
and  four  years  old  with  this  advan- 
tage 'aden  with  fruit,  whilst  without 
it  trees  eight  years  old  would  have 
but  a  few  apples  on  them. 

 4  

A  New  Fruit. 

A  consignment  of  a  new  fruit  from 
India  was  recently  received  at  Covent 
Garden.  It  is  called  Jamra,  and  both 
in  shape  and  size  is  like  an  ordinary 
pear,  but  is  blood  red  in  colour. 
Specimens  were  sold  at  one  guinea 
each. 


Fruit  Pollination. 

(From  Bulletin  published  by  Oregon 
U.S.A.  University.) 

Every  practical  orchardist  has  now 
come  to  realise,  or  if  he  has  not,  he 
should,  that  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant phases  of  orcharding  is  the  pro- 
blem of  pollination.  It  must  be  con- 
sidered in  selecting  any  variety  for 
planting.  The  question  has  been  one 
of  scientific  interest  for  many  years, 
and,  unfortunately,  much  has  been 
written  on  this  subject  before  defim. 
information  was  at  hand,  with  the 
result  that  many  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  to-day  must  be  considered 
without  foundation. 

Too  many  times  one  is  prone  to 
consider  that  any  lack  in  the  setting 
of  fruit  is  purely  and  wholly  due  to 
the  absence  of  proper  pollination.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  many 
causes  other  than  pollination  which 
must  be  taken  into  account.  Among 
the  first  of  these  we  may  mention  the 
inability  of  certain  varieties  to  set 
fruit,  or  of  certain  spurs -on  the  tree 
to  mature  fruit  from  the  blossoms 
which  occur  on  them  in  the  spring. 
To  drop  their  fruit  seems  to  be  as 
much  a  character  of  certain  varieties 
as  is  the  colour,  flavour,  or  any  other 
character  of  the  variety.  From  care- 
fully conducted  experiments  we  must 
conclude  that  by  no  means  is  all  the 
spring  and  summer  drop  to  be  attri- 
buted to  lack  of  pollination. 

Another  one  of  the  important 
causes  of  dropping  of  blossoms  is  the 
vegetative  vigor  of  the  trees.  If  a 
tree  is  growing  too  vigorously  it  fre- 
quently runs  entirely  to  wood  and 
scarcely  produces  any  blossom,  and 
the  few  that  it  may  produce  are  usual- 
ly shed  very  soon  after  the  blooming 
period  is  past.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  trees  which  are  in  a  very  poor 
condition.  While  the  latter  may 
bloom  more  profusely  than  those 
which  are  growing  vigorously,  such 
blossoms  are  as  incapable  of  setting 
fruit  as  are  those  on  the  former. 
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Insects  and  diseases  also  frequently 
cause  the  loss  of  many  blooms.  Some 
are  destroyed  outright  by  the  various 
diseases  such  as  scab,  anthracnose,  or 
blight,  and  in  the  case  of  peaches  and 
plums,  by  the  brown  rot  fungus. 
Many  blossoms  may  be  ruined  when 
quite  young  by  attacks  of  insects. 
Even  some  of  the  blossoms,  which 
may  be  set  are  later  killed  by  these 
same  causes  before  they  have  made 
any  considerable  size  and  are  fre- 
quently shed. 

It  is  almost  too  well  known  to  need 
mentioning  that  rain  or  hail  daring 
the  blooming  period  is  the  cause  of 
failure  of  many  blossoms.  This  loss 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  much  of  the 
pollen  is  destroyed  by  rain  and  the 
stigmas  of  the  blossoms  are  injured 
to  such  a  degree  that  pollination  and 
consequent  fertilisation  is  impossible. 
Of  course  no  fruit  is  produced  under 
such  conditions.  In  this  connection, 
however,  it  may  be  well  to  mention 
the  fact  that  usually  all  the  blossoms 
do  not  come  on  at  the  same  time,  and 
enough  may  meet  with  favourable 
conditions  to  produce  a  fair  crop. 

—  Weather  Conditions.  — 

One  of  the  most  serious  climatic 
conditions  with  which  we  must  con- 
tend is  frost.  Injury  from  this  cause 
is  brought  about  in  two  ways;  first, 
by  winter  freezes;  and  second,  by 
spring  frosts.  In  the  former  instance 
the  fruit  buds  are  either  killed  out- 
right during  the  winter,  or  are  in- 
jured only  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
incapable  of  producing  fruit.  That  is, 
the  flowers  expand  and  without  care- 
ful inspection  appear  normal,  but  on 
closer  examination  it  is  usually  found 
that  the  pistils  or  heart  of  the  ery 
young  fruit  has  been  killed.  Injury 
from  late  spring  frosts  is  manifested 
in  various  ways.  The  young  fruit  is 
subject  to  injury  from  the  time  the 
fruit  buds  have  opened  until  the  time 
the  fruit  is  as  large  as  a  garden  pea 
or  even  later.  If  the  frost  is  very 
severe  the  young  fruit  is  generally 
killed  outright,  as  is  recognistd  by  a 
very  noticeable  blackening  a  few 
hours  after  the  frost.  In  certain  in- 
stances, generally  after  pollination  has 
occurred,  a  light  or  medium  frost 
does  not  entirely  kill  the  blossom  but 
seems  to  allow  a  certain  degree  of 
development.  Usually  in  such  in- 
stances the  seeds  are  killed  and  there 
is  little  or  no  development  of  them, 
though  there  may  be  some.  Usually 
such  fruit  develops  somewhat  abnor- 
mally, frequently  producing  in  pears 
what  is  described  as  "bull-neck."  Such 


fruit  will  usually  hang  on  the  trees 
up  to  the  time  they  are  ready  to  make 
the  last  swell  before  picking  time, 
then  they  will  drop  in  quantities. 
Often  if  not  too  badly  injured  they 
will  develop  sufficient  size  to  be  mar- 
ketable. 

Another  cause  of  the  shedding  of 
some  fruit,  though  probably  in  gene- 
ral of  an  inconsiderable  quantity,  is 
the  spraying  of  trees  when  in  full 
bloom.  Careful  experiments  con- 
ducted along  this  line  by  se»  eral  ex- 
perimenters have  demonstrated  that 
when  the  trees  were  thoroughly 
sprayed  before  the  blossoms  had  been 
pollinated  they  failed  to  set  fruit. 
Usually,  however,  if  two  or  three 
days  have  elapsed  after  pollination 
and  before  the  spraying,  such  fruits 
will  set  perfectly.  Furthermore,  on 
most  varieties  the  blossoms  open  at 
intervals  for  several  clays,  and  one 
spraying  would  not  be  likely  to  injure 
all  the  blossoms  in  any  one  cluster. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing, 
and  as  pointed  out  above,  that  we 
must  take  into  consideration  several 
factors  other  than  pollination  when 
we  are  looking  for  the  cause  of  fail- 
ure of  blossoms  to  set.  However,  we 
think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  all  varie- 
ties of  pome  fruits,  at  least  apples  and 
pears,  even  though  the  varieties  are 
termed  self-fertile  are  benefited  by 
having  other  varieties  planted  with 
them  as  pollenisers.  One  frequently 
meets  with  the  term  partially  self- 
fertile,  or  partially  self-sterile.  By 
this  is  meant  that  under  certain  con- 
ditions a  liim'ted  number  of  fruits  will 
set.  By  far  the  greater  number  of 
our  varieties  must  be  classed  in  the 
self-fertile  or  partially  sterile  list,  and 
as  above  pointed  out.  it  is  always 
best  to  plant  two  or  more  varieties 
together.  However,  we  must  guard 
against  planting  too  many  varieties. 
One  variety  as  a  polleniser  for  an- 
other will  serve  every  purpose  that 
twenty  would.  In  the  past  one  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  has  been  that 
the  orchardists  have  gone  on  the 
supposition  that  if  a  little  is  good, 
more  will  be  better  and  some  have 
planted  all  the  way  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  varieties,  many  of  them 
worthless,  merely  for  the  sake  of  se- 
curing cross  pollination.  This  is  a 
mistaken  idea,  and  one  that  should  be 
guarded  against.  Of  course,  if  one 
wishes  to  grow  a  number  of  varie- 
ties for  other  reasons  there  can  be  no 
objection  from  a  pollination  stand- 
point, but  otherwise,  it  is  to  be 
avoided, 


—  Secondhand  Effects.  — 

The  main  point  that  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  the  study  of  the 
pollination  problem  is  the  so-called 
secondary  effect  of  pollen.  By  this 
we  mean  the  effect,  let  us  say,  of 
Spitzenburg  pollen  on  a  Newtown 
apple  in  the  immediate  cross.  Much 
has  been  written  for  and  against  the 
use  of  certain  pollenisers,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  we  must  conclude  that  in 
general  there  is  very  little  effect  other 
than  a  change  in  size  of  the  fruit,  in- 
crease in  percentage  of  set,  and  uni- 
formity of  crop.  Flavour,  quality, 
keeping  quality  and  colour  are  prob- 
ably not  affected  in  the  least. 

This  subject  has  been  discussed 
from  the  earliest  times,  ever  since  the 
pollination  problem  has  begun  to  be 
investigated,  but  from  carefully  con- 
ducted experiments  the  last  several 
years  we  believe  that  we  must  con- 
clude that  if  other  noticeable  effects 
are  manifested  they  are  exceptionally 
rare  indeed.  The  same  conclusions 
have  been  reached  by  other  very  care- 
ful workers  along  this  line.  Too  much 
credence  has  been  placed  in  sporadic 
instances  of  apparent  effect.  Thus, 
we  frequently  hear  that  if  a  Spitzen- 
burg apple  has  a  bright,  yellow  band 
from  calyx  to  stem,  it  is  considered 
to  have  been  pollinated  by  a  New- 
town, or  if  a  Ben  Davis  has  a  similar- 
ly placed  dark  red  band,  that  it  was 
pollinated  by  a  Baldwin.  These  sup- 
positions must  be  held  to  be  false 
and  the  effect  attributed  rather  to 
bud  variation.  We  have  met  with 
many  instances  of  this  sort,  and  are 
forced  to  conclude  that  the  pollen 
which  was  used  had  absolutely  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  colour.  Soil,  the 
methods  of  pruning,  fertilisation;  cul- 
tivation, irrigation,  and  other  orchard 
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iractices  will  influence  colour,  quality 
le,  .far  more  than  will  the  pollen  of 
leighbouring  varieties.  As  had  been 
nentioned,  the  three  greatest  factors 
nfluenced  by  pollination,  are  size, 
lercentage  of  set,  and  uniformity, 
"ertain  varieties  of  pollen  may  pos- 
ibly  produce,  when  applied  to  any 
[iven  variety,  a  smaller  fruit  than 
tormal,  and  certain  other  varieties 
nay  produce  a  larger  fruit  than  nor- 
nal.  One  of  the  points  that  should 
le  emphasised  in  this  consideration  is 
hat  cross-fertilised  fruits  generally 
iroduce  more  seeds  than  do  those 
ehich  are  self-fertilised,  and  further- 
nore,  the  greater  the  number  of 
ieeds  usually  the  greater  the  size 
ind  weight  of  the  fruit  itself.  In 
act,  seed  production  seems  to  be  the 
txciting  cause  of  the  growth  of  the 
lesh  of  the  fruit.  Often  in  self-fer- 
ilised  fruits  while  the  fruit  will  come 
o  full  maturity,  it  is  not  more  than  a 
ifth  or  quarter  of  the  size  of  a  cross- 
ertilised  fruit,  and  is  generally  seed- 
ess. 

It  may  be  well  also  to  call  atten- 
ion  to  the  fact  that  pears  will  not 
lerve  to  pollinate  apples,  nor  will 
tpples  pollinate  pears,  though  the 
rarious  species  of  apples  will  inter- 
lollinate.  and  the  same  holds  true  for 
fears.  Cherries,  plums,  or  peaches 
llso  cannot  be  considered  in  any  way 
to  serve  as  pollenisers  for  either  ap- 
ples or  pears  of  any  variety. 

—  Essential  Factors.  — 

The  question  then  arises  what  are 
the  essentials  of  a  good  polleniser. 
First  of  all,  we  may  say  that  the  two 
rarieties  must  bloom  at    the  same 
■me.      That  fact  is  self-evident,  for 
if  one  variety  is  out  of  bloom  before 
the  other  begins  it  may  as  well  not 
le  there  so  far  as  furnishing  pollen 
is  concerned.   That  is  to  say,  the  pol- 
jen  of  one  must  be  acceptable  to  the 
kistils  of  the  other;  and  such  as  is 
roing  to  give  the  best  and  most  uni- 
form  fruits  and   greatest  percentagf 
of  set.      Third,  both  must  he  good 
iollen  producers.      Tf  a  shy  pollen 
learer  is  planted  with   an  abundant 
>ollen  bearer,  the  variety  which  pro 
Dees  little  pollen  will,  of  course,  be 
reatly  benefited,  but  there  will  he 
ttle  reciprocal  action,  as  is  readily 
Ben.    Such  an  example  would  be  the 
lanting  of  the  Winesap  and  Rome 
eauty.    The  Winesap  produces  very 
ttle     pollen,     whereas     the  Rome 
eauty  produces  plenty.      The  for- 
wr,  therefore,  would  have  an  abun 
ince     of     cross-pollen     to  fall 
ick  on,  but  the  Rome  eBauty  would 


stand  slight  chance  of  being  crossed 
by  the  Winesap.  Fourth,  both  varie- 
ties preferably  should  be  commercial 
This  is  simply,  of  course,  a  practical 
point  in  economics.  Fifth,  both  vari- 
ties  should  come  into  flower  at  about 
the  same  age.  For  example,  were  the 
idea  to  pollinate  the  Wagner  with 
Northern  Spy,  the  result  would  be 
that  for  several  years  the  Wagner 
would  be  without  a  polleniser,  in  that 
it  comes  into  bearing  much  earlier 
than  the  Northern  Spy.  Such  a  dis- 
crepancy can  be  made  up  in  a  measure 
by  the  use  as  fillers,  of  dwarf  trees 
of  the  late  bearing  variety.  Such 
dwarfs  will  bear  several  years  in  ad- 
vance of  the  standard  and  later  can 
be  readily  removed. 

—  The  Importance  of  Bees  — 
Careful  experimentation  has  shown 
that  very  little,  if  any,  pollen  of  our 
tree  fruits  other  than  nut  trees,  is 
transported  by  the  wind.  Probably 
99  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  transfer 
of  pollen  is  done  by  insects.  Prime 
among  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
honey  bee.  Bumble  bees,  ants,  flies, 
moths,  and  short-tongued  bees  play 
an  important  part.  However,  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  the  common  hive 
bee  is  by  far  the  best  of  all,  and  it 
will  pav  every  orehardist  to  have  a 
few  stands  among  his  trees. 

In  putting  out  an  orchard  the  sys 
tern  recommended  to  secure  the  best 
results  from  pollination  is  to  plant 
four  rows  of  each  variety,  be  therr 
two  or  more.  Such  an  arrangement 
would  allow  for  convenient  harvest- 
ing, pruning,  etc.,  and  serves  better 
than  planting  four  and  one,  which  is 
sometimes  recommended.  Of  course 
so  far  as  pollination  is  concerned  the 
latter  arrangement  is  entirely  permis- 
sible if  one  wishes  to  grow  a  larg-er 
proportion  of  one  variety  than  an- 
another.  but  in  general  if  one  can 
have  the  varieties  blocked  more  or 
less  many  of  the  orchard  operation r 
will  be  simplified.  For,  as  is  well 
known,  the  several  varieties  frequent- 
ly require  quite  different  attention 
To  illustrate,  if  the  Bartlctt  were 
used  to  pollinate  d'Anjou  pears,  and 
the  same  were  planted  four  rows  of 
d'Anjou  to  one  of  Bartlett,  it  is  read- 
ily seen  that  the  Bartletts  must 
be  harvested  earlier  than  the  d'Anjou, 
with  the  result  that  there  would  be 
considerable  tramping  and  hauling 
through  the  latter,  thus  not  only 
compacting  the  ground  unnecessarily, 
but  also  incurring  the  risk  of  knock- 
ing off  fruit,  disturbing  props,  etc. 
Many  similar  instances  could  be  cited. 
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M   Prvti\e  -  Growing  P 

I  B3    W  .  J.    Ml  en  in  the  "Agricultural     (iazette''  of  New  South  Wales.) 


The  prune  industry  is  now  begin- 
ning to  engage  attention  in  this  State, 
and  there  is  a  growing  demand  for 
the  product  (dried  and  green),  which 
promises  well  for  the  industry. 
Prunes  are  a  paying  crop,  and  many 
parts  of  this  State  are  well  adapted 
for  growing  them.  From  150  trees 
at  Bathurst  orchard  3  tons  1  cwt.  of 
dried  fruit  were  obtained  last  year, 
and  when  disposed  of  in  the  open 
market  an  average  price  of  8d.  per  lb. 
was  obtained,  or  a  total  amount  of 
over  £225.  The  trees  were  15  years 
old,  and  there  was  nothing  excep- 
tional in  their  conditions,  which 
makes  it  all  the  stranger  that  this 
State  should  be  importing  largely,  at 
a  high  price,  a  fruit  that  we  can  pro- 
duce equally  as  well  here  at  a  good 
profit. 

— ■    Climate.  — 

The  principal  conditions  to  be  de- 
sired for  the  production  of  a  bright 
prune  are  moisture  and  sunshine, 
which  give  an  earlier  and  more  per- 
fectly ripened  fruit.  In  this  respect 
districts  such  as  Wagga,  Young,  Al- 
bury,  Koorawatha  and  Parkes  com- 
mend themselves.     A  district  that  is 


coming  to  the  front  in  prune  produc- 
tion is  Batlow,  and  I  have  inspected 
and  sampled  some  very  fine  quality 
prunes  from  the  orchards  in  that  dis- 
trict. During  dry  seasons,  where  irri- 
gation is  not  practised,  prunes  often 
drop  heavily  before  being  fully  de- 
veloped, and  those  which  remain  are 
small  and  of  inferior  quality, 

—   Soil.  — 

Prunes  thrive  best  in  loamy  soil, 
which  contains  a  high  percentage  of 
lime  and  potash.  The  prune-tree  is 
a  gross  feeder,  its  limbs  growing 
oftentimes  several  feet  in  the  one  sea- 
son, so  whatever  the  soil  it  must  be 
good,  and  it  must  also  be  well 
drained. 

—  Subsoiling.  — 

It  is  considered  that  our  heavier 
soils,  or  those  with  a  clayey  subsoil, 
are  improved  by  subsoiling,  as  it 
loosens  them  up  and  puts  them  in  al- 
most as  perfect  condition  as  possible 
for  the  reception  of  the  young  fruit 
trees.  Such  a  soil  will  conserve  and 
retain  more  moisture  than  a  hard  soil; 
it  also  warms  up  better  and  allows  the 
roots  of  the  young  trees  to  reach  out 
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and  downwards.  Young  trees  planted 
on  such  land  will  make  a  good 
growth  and  furnish  into  strong  trees 
sooner  than  those  planted  on  land  not  j 

so  treated. 

—  Planting  Trees.  — 
When  planting  the  trees  care  should 

be  exercised,  as,  unlike  a  farm  crop, 
the  trees  are  to  stand  for  many  years, 
and  the  proper  treatment  in  the  early 
stages  is  a  great  aid  to  future  sue-  J 
cess.  The  following  particulars  will 
be  found  important  in  all  planting,  j 
and  should  be  given  due  attention. 

The  tree  should  be  set  a  little 
deeper  in  the  soil  than  it  stood  in  the 
nursery  row,  the  roots  must  not  be 
long  uncovered,  and  any  bruised  ones 
should  be  shortened  back  to  healthy 

w  1.     Every  care  must  be  taken  to 

get  the  tree  into  its  natural  environ- 
ment as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  soil  should  be  firmed  well 
about  the  roots  of  the  trees,  which 
should  be  laid  out  in  approximately 
their  natural  position,  the  hole  being 
large  and  roomy. 

—  Stocks  for  the  Prune.  — 

The  prune  may  be  propagated  i; 
many  ways,  either  by  suckers  taken 
from  around  the  trunks  of  old  trees, 
or  by  budding  or  grafting.  Suckers 
are  not  generally  used,  as  their  habit 
of  again  sending  up  suckers  con- 
demns their  use.  The  stocks  best 
suited  for  the  prune  in  this  State  are 
the  Myrobalan  and  Marianna  plum. 
Peach  stock  is  sometimes  used  on 
sandy  soils,  the  prune  making  a  good 
union  with  it. 

The  Myrobalan  plum  is  propagated 
from  either  cuttings  or  pits,  the  latter 
being  preferable,  as  a  seedling  gener- 
ally makes  the  best  root  system.  The 
Myrobalan  never  suckers,  and  it  will 
thrive  in  a  wetter  and  colder  soi1 
than  most  other  stock  for  stone  fruit. 

The  Marianna  grows  very  well 
from  cuttings,  and  is  particularly 
suited  for  sandy  soils.  We  have 
found  at  the  Government  orchard  at 
Wagga  that  Robe  de  Sergeant  is  do- 
ing better  when  worked  on  Prune 
d'Agen  that  has  already  been  worked 
on  the  Myrobalan  than  when  it  is 
worked  on  the  Myrobalan  direct. 

—  Distance  Apart.  — 

It  is  an  almost  universal  fault  to; 
plant  trees  too  close  together.  Suc-| 
cessful  growers  have  found  this  out 
after  years  of  experience.  Trees  are 
gross  feeders,  and  necessarily  require 
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plenty  of  room  and  moisture.  Havin: 
the  trees  planted  widely  apart  allow 
of  a  greater  area  for  the  conservatior 
of  moisture  in  the  drier  districts,  ard 
provides  better  working  condition:; 
cultivation  is  more  easily  carried  out 
spraying  may  be  more  thoroughly 
done,  and  above  all  it  will  give  a  well- 
formed,  strong  tree.  The  prune-tree 
should  be  planted  from  22  to  24  feet 
apart. 

—  Pruning.  — 

To  prune  intelligently,  the  habit  of 
growth  of  the  tree,  whether  upright, 
spreading,  or  close-growing,  should 
be  studied.  In  fact,  in  practice  it  is 
necessary  to  give  every  variety  of 
fruit  somewhat  different  treatment. 
For  all  practical  purposes  a  tree  em- 
bodying the  following  should  give 
satisfactory  results: — A  medium,  low 
roundish,  symmetrical  top.  upon 
which  the  fruit  may  be  easily  thinned 
and  picked,  easily  sprayed,  and  upon 
which  there  are  strong  branches  that 
will  not  break  with  a  load  of  fruit 
and  which  will  shelter  the  stem  from 
the  sun.  , 

—  Cultivation.  — 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  great 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  thorough 
cultivation.  To  no  fruit  does  this 
apply  more  forcibly  than  the  prune. 
The  fruit  and  tree  being  such  heavy 
feeders.  require  every  available 
ounce  of  plant  food.  Cultivation 
should  begin  as  early  in  the  spring  ar 
possible.  Early  cultivation  is  impor- 
tant since  it  warms  up  the  soil,  gets 
it  in  good  mechanical  condition,  and 
kills  the  young  weeds.  This  should 
be  continued  frequently  thereafter  un- 
til about  March  or  April  in  the  drier 
climates,  or  according  to  the  season 
and  the  young  growth  which  the 
trees  have  made. 

Every  orchard  is  so  greatly  influ- 
enced by  special  soil  and  condition; 
that  it  is  hard  to  lay  down  any  hard 
and-fast  rules  as  to  the  best  treatment 
for  every  case;  just  what  proper  cul- 
tivation is  must  be  determined  by 
every  grower  for  every  orchard  and 
every  season. 

In  young  orchards  it  is  advisable  to 
plough  the  land  thoroughly  early 
every  spring.  The  later  cultivation 
may  be  carried  out  with  the  cultivator, 
which  with  a  minimum  expenditure 
of  time  and  labour  will  destroy  weeds 
and  keep  the  surface  soil  loose  and 
friable.  There  are  such  a  number  of 
good  implements  that  there  need  b( 
no  trouble  in  finding  one  suitable  for 
any  purpose. 


Spring-tooth  cultivators,  and  set- 
tooth  cultivators,  disc  harrows,  and 
smoothing  harrows  all  have  theii 
nlaces.  The  spring-tooth  cultivator 
finds  great  favour  in  the  orchards 
throughout  this  State.  The  fre- 
quency with  which  we  should  culti- 
vate depends  upon  the  soil,  season, 
and  purpose.  In  the  warmer  districts, 
cultivating  once  a  fortnight  may  not 
be  too  often  when  it  is  aimed  at  con- 
serving moisture.  A  hard  crust  should 
never  be  allowed  to  form  or  weeds  to 
become  established.  The  cultivator 
should  endeavour  to  leave  the  soil 
soft  and  fine,  so  as  to  retai  1  as  much 
moisture  as  possible.  The  soil  should 
be  worked  close  up  to  the  trees,  and 
the  latter  need  not  be  pruned  high  to 
accomplish  this. 

—  Green  Manuring.  —  ' 

This  question  is  now  beginning  to 
engage  attention,  and  there  seems  tc 
be  every  reason  for  this  interest. 
That  thorough  cultivation  during  the 
summer  months,  followed  by  the  sow- 
ing down  of  a  suitable  crop  to  grow 
during  the  winter  whilst  the  tree  i: 
practically  at  rest  gives  good  results, 
is  evidenced  by  the  strong  and 
healthy  growth  of  orchards  where 
this  practice  is  carried  out.  One  merit 
of  such  a  procedure  is  that  the  un- 
sightly crop  of  weeds,  which  often 
springs  up  after  the  summer's  cultiva- 
tion, is  destroyed.  This  is  no  doubt 
beneficial  and  would  assist  in  the  fu- 
ture working  of  the  orchard,  as  the 
old  saying  is  that  "one  year's  seed 
ing  is  seven  years'  weeding."  Fnrtftfcr 
than  this,  it  is  generally  considered 
that  the  mechanical  condition  of  the 
soil  is  improved  since  it  does  not  dry 
out  so  quickly  in  the  spring,  and  it 
adds  very  greatly  to  the  vegetable 
matter  (or  humus)  in  the  soil.  Crops 
that  are  giving  good  results  when 
used  for  green  manuring  are  barley, 
rye,  vetches,  peas,  and  cowpeas. 

—  Thinning  the  Fruit.  — 

This  practice  is  a  good  one  where 
fruit  sets  at  all  heavily,  as  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  better  prices  are 
realised  for  fruit  that  is  of  good 
finality  combined  with  size.  The  quan- 
tity of  frtiit  in  bushels  will  be  as 
great,  if  not  greater,  on  the  thinned 
as  on  the  unthinned  -  tree,  and  you 
have  for  the  extra  work  of  thinning  a 
handsome  and  much  more  valuable 
product.  With  trees  that  have  had 
their  fruit  thinned,  there  are  of  course 
many  less  pits,  and  large  fruit,  mostly 
with  a  watery  flesh.  For  the  forma- 
tion of  the  excessive  number  of  pits 


in  the  fruits  on  unthinned  trees,  it 
requires  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
the  mineral  elements  of  the  soil,  and 
since  these,  are  the  elements  most  apt 
to  be  wanting  and  most  difficult  to 
obtain,  it  is  obvious  that  the  growth 
of  a  tree,  overloaded  with  fruit,  is 
checked,  its  vitality  weakened,  and  in 
the  end  productiveness  lessened. 

No  set  rule  can  be  iaid  down  for 
thinning.  The  quantity  of  the  fruit 
removed  must  vary  with  the  size  and 
vigour  of  the  tree,  the  variety  and 
the  way  jn  which  the  tree  has  been 
pruned. 

The  work  is  much  facilitated  if  the 
tree  has  been  well  pruned,  since  prun- 
ing in  itself  reduces  the  number  of 
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fruits  to  he  removed,  and  makes  it 
easier  to  get  at  the  fruit  on  the  tree. 

—  Varieties.  — 

In  the  warmer  districts  of  this 
State  the  Prune  d'Agen  and  Rohe  de 
Sergeant  have  proved  most  suitahle. 
At  Batlow  the  Silver  Sugar  and  Gol- 
den are  doing  particularly  well. 

Prune  d'Agen. — The  following  de- 
scription of  the  Prune  d'Agen  and 
other  prunes  as  grown  in  California, 
as  well  as  other  information  on  cul- 
ture and  curing,  is  condensed  from 
the  reports  of  the  Board  of  Horti- 
culture of  the  State  of  California,  and 
from  Professor  E.  J.  Wickson's  work 
on  Californian  fruits: — "Branches  of 
medium  strength,  bent  at  their  very 
short  intcrmodes.  deep  brown  on  the 
shady  side,  whitish  on  the  sunny, 
smooth;  wood  buds,  small,  conical, 
not  very  sharp;  fruit  buds,  medium 
size,  ovoid,  not  very  sharp;  leaves, 
medium  size,  oval,  elliptic  or  obovate. 
with  a  deeply-crenated  edge;  petioles 
of  middling  length  and  strength, 
wine-coloured,  and  slightly  downy; 
general  hue  of  the  foliage,  a  light 
green,  stiffness  of  all  the  leaves;  peti- 


oles of  the  leaves  well  spread  out  and 
diverging,  are  the  striking  character- 
istics of  the  tree.  Fruit,  medium  size. 
Ovoid  or  egg-shaped,  more  tapering 
(in  the  side  of  the  stock  than  on  the 
side  of  the  piltillary  point,  around 
which  it  is  very  obtuse;  a  very  deep 
suture  on  one  side,  with  a  scarcely 
perceptible  furrow  on  the  other;  skin, 
thick  and  firm,  parting  from  the 
flesh,  at  first  of  a  light  purple,  tinged 
with  green;  at  maturity  the  purple 
becomes  very  dark,  and  covered  with 
a  thick,  bluish  bloom;  fruit  stalk 
somewhat  long  and  slender,  inserter' 
in  a  narrow  and  shallow  cavity;  flesh 
yellow,  very  sweet,  rich,  and  sugary; 
pit  small,  ellipsoid,  flattened,  and 
most  often  separating  from  the  flesh." 

Prune  d'Agen. — Following  descrip- 
tion of  Prune  d'Agen,  or  Robe  de 
Sergeant,  or  Prune  d'Ente,  as  grown 
in  France,  taken  from  the  French 
Dictionary  of  Agriculture,  is  by  J.  A. 
Barral: — "Tree  very  prolific;  fruit 
oblong,  swollen  towards  the  middle, 
violet  rose  colour,  a  little  spotted 
with  very  small  dots,  white  or  black; 
flesh  yellow,  sweet,  with  a  strong  per- 
fume developed  by  drying;  the  pit  is 


oval,  oblate,  obtuse,  adhering  to  the 
flesh  by  some  points  on  the  side." 

Robe  de  Sergeant. — Robe  de  Ser- 
geant is  considered  in  France  as  a 
synonym  of  the  Prune  d'Fnte  or 
Prune  d'Agen,  as  it  is  also  by  Down- 
ing, but  in  California  and  in  New 
South  Wales  it  is  considered  a  dis- 
tinct variety.  The  Californian  de- 
scription is  as  follows: — "Fruit  me- 
dium size,  oval,  skin  deep  purple,  ap- 
proaching to  black,  and  covered  with 
a  thick  blue  bloom,  flesh  greenish,  yel- 
low, sweet,  and  well-flavoured,  sugary 
rich  and  delicious,  slightly  adhering  to 
the  stone;  a  valuable  drying  and  pre- 
serving variety.  The  tree  is  quite  an 
upright  grower,  and  has  a  much 
broader  leaf  than  the  Prune  d'Agen. 
A  peculiarity  of  this  prune  is  that  it 
cannot  be  worked  on  any  other  than 
plum  stock  except  by  double  work- 
ing. When  worked  on  peach  or  al- 
mond it  sooner  or  later  severs  from 
the  stock."  We  have  found  at  the 
Government  orchard  at  Wagga  that 
this  variety  does  better  when  top- 
worked  on  another  variety  of  plum 
that  has  already  been  worked  on  the 
Myrobalan. 
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Silver  Prune. — Originated  in  Ore- 
gon, U.S.A.  Probably  a  seedling  of 
Coe's  Golden  Drop,  which  it  closely 
resembles,  but  is  a  better  bearer.  It 
is  a  first-class  drying  plum  owing  to 
its  firm  flesh,  large  size,  and  fine 
flavour.  Fruit  large,  oval:  a  little 
necked,  one  side  larger  than  the 
other,  skin  light  yellow,  marked  with 
numerous  dark-red  dots  on  the  sunny 
side.  Flesh  yellow,  firm,  adhering  to 
the  pit,  sweet  and  fine  flavour.  Tree 
a  rapid  grower,  but  does  not  bear  as 
young  as  other  varieties. 

German  Prune. — This  prune  is 
grown  under  a  large  number  of 
.names,  and  is  probably  the  variety 
most  extensively  planted  in  Germany 
and  all  Central  Europe.  The  follow- 
ing description  and  drawing  arc 
taken  from  "Downing'": — "Fruit  long 
oval,  nearly  2  inches  long,  peculiarly 
swollen  on  one  side  and  drawn  out  to- 
wards the  stalk.  Suture  distinctly 
marked,  skin  purple,  with  a  thick  blue 
bloom,  stalk  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
long,  slender,  slightly  inserted;  flesh 
firm,  green  sweet,  and  pleasant:  separ- 
ates easily  from  the  stone,  which  is 
flat,  very  long,  and  a  little  curved."  In 
the  east  of  France  this  prune  is 
largely  used  for  distilling  purposes. 

In  addition  to  the  prunes  of  which 
I  have  given  a  description,  there  are 
several  other  varieties  of  more  or  less 
merit,  such  as  the  Bulgarian,  Brig- 
nole,  Hungarian,  or  Pond's  Seedling, 
or  erroneously  Gros  Prune  d'Agen 
Tragedy,  Fellenburg,  or  Italian,  Wan- 
genheim.  St.  Martins.  Hungarian. 
Date,  and  several  of  the  d'Ente  type. 
Space  will  not  permit  me  to  give  a 
detailed  description  of  these  varieties 
nor  do  I  think  it  necessary  to  do  so 
in  an  article  of  this  description,  as  if 
prune  growing  is  to  be  made  a  suc- 
cess in  this  colony  it  will  be  advisable 
to  stick  to  one  or  two  varieties,  so 


as  to  be  able  to  produce  a '  class  of 
fruit  that  will  make  a  name  for  it- 
self in  the  markets  of  the  world  as 
the  California!!  prune  has  done. 

The  prune  most  extensively  grown 
in  California  and  in  the  district  of 
France  that  produces  the  finest 
prunes  of  commerce,  viz.,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Lot-et-Garonne  and  neigh- 
bouring districts,  the  fruit  of  which 
is  shipped  from  Bordeaux,  is  the 
Prune  d'Agen,  or,  as  it  is  often  called 
the  Prune  d'Ente. 

ndour. — This  variety  is  produc- 
tive, firm,  rich,  sugary,  early,  anc' 
twice  the  size  of  the  French  prune; 
freestone. 

Sugar. — This  fruit  is  even  in  size 
and  very  large;  early,  yellow  flesh, 
and  rich  in  sugar. 

Fellenburg  or  Italian  Prune. — Fruit 
medium  to  large  size,  long,  oval;  skin 
dark  purple;  flesh  rich  yellow;  cling- 
stone; rather  a  light  cropper. 

Golden  Prune. — A  prune  closely  re- 
sembling Coe's  Golden  Drop,  being, 
however,  a  little  more  rounded,  with 
slightly  different  colour  and  flavour 
The  dried  product  is  of  fair  quality. 

In  our  Departmental  orchards  the 
Prune  d'Agen  (which  when  worked 
twice  is  found  to  be  a  more  regular 
cropper)  and  Robe  de  Sergeant  have 
proved  the  two  best  varieties  for  dry- 
ing purposes.  There  are  one  or  two 
other  varieties  which  make  a  good 
commercial  article  in  such  districts  as 
Batlow  and  similar  localities,  but  the 
above-mentioned  are  the  varieties 
most  largely  planted,  as  they  are  in 
every  respect  suitable  for  the  purpose. 
In  the  warmer  climates  the  Robe  de 
Sergeant  carries  a  better  crop  than 
the  Prune  d'Agen.  The  fruit  hangs 
better  during  dry  seasons  and  ripens 
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earlier,  and  has  the  additional  advan- 
tage of  being  suitable  for  both  dessert 
and  cooking  purposes. 

In  the  coler  districts,  such  as  Hath- 
urst,  both  kinds  do  well,  while  at  the 
Kameruka  orchard,  near  Bega,  the 
manager  tells  me  that  the  Prune  d' 
Agen  is  superior  to  the  Robe  de  Ser- 
geant. It  will  therefore  be  seen  that 
it  is  as  well  to  make  some  inquiry  in 
order  to  ascertain  which  variety  is 
doing  best  before  planting  out  an  or- 
chard. 


Bananas  at  Fulham. 

The  growing  of  bananas,  though 
not  a  commercial  possibility  in 
South  Australia  ;  at  least,  as  far 
as  the  Southern  portions  are  con- 
cerned, is  quite  possible  under  cer- 
tain favourable  conditions.  Mr.  F. 
J.  Mellor,  who  devotes  a  good  deal 
of  time  to  growing  unusual  and  in- 
teresting plants,  has  successfully 
ripened  some  very  fine  fruit  this 
season.  The  bananas  are  said  to 
be  exceptionally  fine  in  size  and 
llavour. 
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Foaling  Risks  a  Specialty. 


W.  John  Western  &  Sons 

Peach    Grove,  Marion. 


FOR    RATES    AND  PARTICULARS 

APPLY  TO  THE  LOCAL  AGENT. 
(N.B.— The  well-known  '  Maori  Head  ' 
Agency  plate  is  to  be  seen  in  all  the 
chief  centres),  or  THE  MANAGER, 
112  KING  WILLIAM  ST.,  ADELAIDE. 
Claims  paid  exceed  £7,500,000. 

Departments  —  FIRE,  MARINE, 
ACCIDENT,    EMPLOYERS'  INDEM 
NITY,     PLATEGLASS,  FIDELITY 
GUARANTEE,  ADMINISTRATION 
BONDS    &U2GLAifcY,  LIVE  STOCK. 


5f.6 


The  Farm 


Poisoned  Pollard. 


A  West  Coast  farmer.,  writing 
some  time  ago  to  one  of  the  daily 
papers  with  reference  to  sheep 
having  been  poisoned  with  phos- 
pho/.ised  pollard  where  laid  for 
rabbits,  also  as  to  this  prepara- 
tion being  the  cause  of  tires,  made 
tin  following  useful  suggestion  :  — 

i .  If  the  poison  pollard  is  laid 
with  care  with  a  proper  poison 
cart  with  bait  coverer  there  is  no 
danger  of  poisoning  stock,  provid- 
ed the  poison  is  not  laid  on  a 
steep  incline  where  the  water 
would  rush  down  the  furrow  from 
any  chance  storm  of  rain,  and 
wash  the  baits  into  any  grass  that 
might  be  in  the  hollows  below. 
This  may  happen  for  months  after 
the  poison  is  laid.  The  pollard  not 
taken  by  the  rabbits  will  dry  in  a 
hard  lump,  and  lie  for  an  indefinite 
time.  2.  The  pollard  should  never 
be  laid  on  rough,  stony  ground. 
The  jolting  of  the  plough  on  the 
stones  causes  the  baits  to  drop 
indiscriminately  either  in  or  out 
of  the  furrow.  3!  I  find  the  best 
way  is  to  run  the  plough  round 
the  large  burrows,  and  form  a 
ring  of  baits  round  them.  4.  If  the 
prepared  phosphorus  is  used  (vari- 
ous brands)  I  don't  think  there  is 
any  danger  of  fires  ;  but  with  the 
raw  phosphorus  and  bisulphate  car- 
bon or  phosphorus  and  boiling 
water  there  is.  I  have  used  both, 
and  on  several  occasions  have  had 
the    baits  take  fire  spontaneously. 


1  have  never  had  any  trouble  when 
using  the  prepared  poisons.  I  have 
been  poisoning  rabbits  for  several 
years,  and  in  that  time  have  used 
three  different  kinds  of  poison — 
strychnine,  arsenic,  and  phosphor- 
us. The  only  one  I  had  any  suc- 
cess with  was  the  phosphorus 
when  laid  as  baits.  Tn  dry  coun- 
try a  lot  of  good  can  be  done  by 
using  poisoned  water  at  the  stock 
watering  places.  With  this  either 
strychnine  or  arsenic  can  be  used 
with  good  effect  I  have  always 
had  the  best  success  with  arsenic. 
Rabbits  drink  the  water  more 
readily.  This,  is  no  use  in  marshy, 
swampy  country.  Plough  and 
pollard  is  the  best  there. 


Oats  and  Sheep  Fattening. 

It  is  not  possible  to  depend  on 
any  one  product  to  ensure  profit- 
able cultivation  of  the  soil.  There 
must  lie  variety  but  the  ultimate, 
as  well  as  the  immediate,  action 
to  secure  this  must  be  considered. 
A  certain  description  of  crop  may 
be  made  to  prepare  the  land  for 
the  following  crop,  so  that  the 
course  of  cropping  cannot  fail  to 
be  of  advantage  to  the  cultivator, 
writes  a  Victorian  farmer  to  "The 
Leader."  It  is  well  known  what 
lamb  rearing  in  combination  with 
freezing  has  done  for  New  /.ea- 
land,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  be  any  degree  behind. 
The  cash  returns  are    quick,  and 


A.  SIMPSON  &  SON'S 


Cream  Transport  Cans 

3  gallon*,  14/6*;  5  gallons,  17/6;  10 
gallons,  22/6  each. 

(User's  name    put  on    without  extra 
charge). 


The    STRONGEST    and  CHEAPEST 
Pattern  on  the  Market. 

Obtainable  from    all  Storekeepers  or 
the  Makers. 

A.  SIMPSON  &  SON 

LIMITED. 
Gawler  Place,  Adelaide. 

Makers  also  of  Sheep,  Cattle  and  Pig 
Troughing,  Tanks,  Field  Gates,  Wheel 
and  Water  Barrow*,  etc. 


in  our  warm   and   genial  climate 

we  have  advantages  over  New  Zea- 
land while  that  country  has  in 
turn  other  advantages  over  us. 

We  cannot,  as  in  New  Zealand, 
in  our  northern  districts,  depend 
upon  root  crops,  but  late  seasons 
have  taught  us  that  sheep  will  do 
well  upon  oats,  even  on  those 
farms  where  not  a  vestige  of  grass 
was  to  be  seen.  Various  forms  of 
artificial  feeding  have  been  tried — 
hay,  chali  and  oats— but  there  is 
no  comparison  between  the  first 
of  these  and  the  latter.  Half  a 
pound  of  oats  per  day  will  main- 
tain a  sheep  in  good  condition, 
and  lib.  will  fatten  any  healthy 
store.  1  have  seen  it  proved  that 
2  bushels  of  oats  will  fatten  a 
sheep  for  the  market.  A  farmer 
should  not  thrash  his  oats  unless 
he  sees  2/6  per  bushel  for  them  in 
the  stack.  By  feeding  sheep  he  is 
assured  of  this,  and  for  topping 
up  lambs  more. 


Litters. 

Supposing  that  you  have  an 
early  litter  in  view,  be  sure  and 
have  everything  ready.  Firstly, 
there  is  the  sty.  Put  in  an  hour 
or  two  on  this.  Give  it,  roof, 
sides  and  all,  a  thorough  brush 
down — cobwebs,  dusts  and  insects 
will  thus  have  a  compulsory  shift. 
Then  have  a  good  look  '  at  the 
door,  ,  There  are  so  many  kinds 
of  iloors.  Bricks,  set  at  a  fairly 
sharp  inciine  on  a  strong  bed  of 
concrete  are  a  good,  if  not  the 
best  floor.  For  fattening  pigs  no- 
thing more  than  the  bricks  are 
needed.  But  when  the  sties  are 
required  for  sows,  have  stages 
made  of  2in.  by  iia  strips  of  deal 
nailed  down  on  supporting  battens 
cut  at  an  angle  to  countecact  the 
slope  of  the  floor.  The  strips  are 
nailed  at  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
apart.  These  stages  can  be 
made  in  sections,  being  easy  to 
lift  up  and  down. 

Before  putting  the  stages  down, 
have  the  floor  carefully  examined 
If  there  is  a  sunk  brick,  or  one 
that  holds  moisture,  have  this 
taken  up  and  relaid  in  cement,  a 
bag  of  which  no  farmer  should'be 
without,  as  this  and  half  a  ton 
of  sand  will  save  many  woes  and 
worries. 

If  there  is  any  evidence  of  rats, 
pour  a  little  gas  tar  down  the 
holes,  then  plug  the  holes  with 
liquid  cement  and  crushed  glass, 
not  big  pieces,  as  rats  will  work 
round  these,  but  nice  splinters  of 
the    kind    that  no  matter  which 
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bay  yon  handle  them  thev  will 
either  perforate  or  cut.  Rats  can- 
not face  these. 

Having  made  the  inside  secure, 
go  outside  and  just  give  a  dab 
or  two  of  tar  to  the  corners  of 
the  piggery,  or  where  rats  usually 
run  on  the  exterior.  Then  tar 
the  exit  of  the  drain  or  drains, 
as  rats  fairlv  detest  gas  tar.  They 
will  not  avoid  Stockholm  tar  or 
pitch  to  the  same  extent. 

It  may  be  asked  :  Whv  take  all 
this  precaution  against  rats  ?  The 
reason  is  that  rats,  with  short 
supplies,  will  become  very  aggres- 
sive and  even  cannibalistic.  The 
smell  of  blood  seems  to  brills:  out 
their  very  worst  instincts,  and 
many  a  farmer  could  tell  of  leav- 
ing ten  little  sucklings  beside  their 
dam  at  night,  and  finding  onlv 
nine  in  the  morning  ;  perhaps  to 
see  the  litter  reduced  to  eight  a 
couple  of  nights  later.  Then  when 
the  floor  of  the  piggerv  has  been 
torn  up,  the  partially  eaten  and 
mangled  remains  are  found  be- 
neath. Therefore,  make  provision 
against  rats. 

—  Rails.  — 
'  The  floor  and  stage  having  been 
got  ready,  it  will  be  well  to  put 
three  bars  around  three  sides  of  it, 
standing*  about  a  foot  to  fourteen 
inches  high,  and  about  a  similar 
distance  from  the  walls.  Make  this 
firm — quite  rigid  in  fact — and  cap- 
able of  sustaining  a  considerable 
weight  and  strain,  as  when  the 
sow  plumps  down,  it  is  apt  to 
pve  away.  Care  must  be  taken 
iiot  to  put  chunks  of  wood  under 
the  rail,  as  these  block  the  run 
[or  the  voung  pigs,  and  sometimes 
lllow  of  their  being  badlv  squeezed 
if  not  actually  pinned  and  overlaid 
Therefore,  the  use  of  strong  iron 
brackets  or  supporting  stavs  is 
perv  essential. 

The  sty  being  got  ready,  run  a 
few  bundles  of  straw  through  the 
chaff  cutter.  Put  this  so  as  to 
have  it  readv  to  hand. 

I  Now,  it  is  well  to  make  friends, 
so  to  speak,  with  the  sow.  Whilst 
feeding  her,  rub  her  ears  and  rub 
her    back.      She    soon  appreciates 
this,  and  will  not    be     afraid  or 
licious.    When  the  event  is  expect- 
ed, have    a  final  look  round  and 
put  up  a  rod  or  wire  to  hang  the 
Jantem  on,  so  that    it     can  be 
shifted  right  across    the     sty,  as 
t  is  quite  impossible  to  tell  where 
t  will  be  required.    When  the  sow 
lecomes     uneasy,     throw    her  in 
t    bundle   of    straw,    giving  her 
ome  occupation  in  "  making  "  ber 
ed,  as    not   until  she  has  prac- 


tically reduced  this  to  pulp  will 
she  think  of  settling  down. 

—  The  Young  Pigs.  — 

When  the  young  pigs  begin  to 
arrive,  it  is  well  for  someone  to 
be  present,  and  take  care  of  them 
by  putting  them  up  to  the  teats. 

It  is  an  excellent  practice  to  pro- 
vide oneself  with  a  rather  small 
elongated  pair  of  elosefitting  flat 
nippers,  and  immediately  nip  off 
the  small  needle-like  teeth  of  the 
small  pigs.  It  is  a  painless  oper- 
ation, and  will  save  the  dam  a 
lot  of  pain  and  worry  later  on, 
When  the  last  arrival  has  ap- 
peared on  the  scene,  and  the 
cleansing  has  come  away,  prepare 
a  nice  warm  half-bucket  of  well- 
scalded  broad  leaf  bran,  and  to 
this  add  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
fresh  lard  or  other  fat  not  con- 
taining salt.  Whilst  the  sow  is 
consuming  this,  rapidly  sweep  the 
soiled  bedding  off  the  stage,  and 
replace  it  with  straw  chaff.  The 
voung  pigs  cannot  become  en- 
tangled in  this  as  they  would  with 
long  straw,  and  it  can  be  readily 
swept  away. 

It  is  very  essential  that  ( the  bed 
be  swept  back  each  morning,  as 
with  young  pigs  it  soon  becomes 
damp.  The  small  openings  be- 
tween the  pieces  of  wood  now 
play  their  part  by  acting  as'drain- 
age,  but  it  is  quite  necessary  to 
see  that  these  do  not  'become 
blocked.  Therefore,  run  the  pike 
prong  along  them  occasionally  to 
keep  them  free.  A  dry  bed  is  one 
of  the  great  essentials  to  the 
well-being  of  young  winter  pigs. 

It  is  very  essential  that  they 
should  have  warmth.  See,  there- 
fore, that  there  are  no  draughts, 
as  air  is  generally  moving  close  to 
the  floor.  It  will  be  well  to  put 
something  at  the  bottom  of  the 
doors  to  check  draughts  beneath, 
yet  ventilation  is  essential. 

About  twenty-four  hours  after 
the  farrowing,  a  short  walk  gener- 
allv  brings  about  the  desired  open- 
ing of  both  passages.  On  the  third 
day  a  dose  of  flowers  of  sulphur 
—a  dessert  spoonful—may  be  given 
in  her  food  for  three  days,  and 
then  dropped.— Rural  World. 


Cement  for  Farm  Building. 


The  high  prices  of  timber  and 
lirick  are  bringing  cement  into  use 
as  a  valuable  and  durable  building 
material.  In  constructing  milking 
sheds,  stables,  pig  styes,  and  poul- 


try houses  cement  is  proving  espe- 
cially valuable.  Where  small  rough 
stone  and  plenty  of  sharp  sand 
can  be  had  at  cost  of  cartage  or 
little  more,  the  cost  compares  fa- 
vorably with  wood.  With  one 
good  man  to  superintend  the  lay- 
ing, the  balance  of  the  labor  can 
be  done  by  any  ordinary  labour- 
er. '  Even  rough  stone  needs  very 
little  facing  in  a  wall,  providing  a 
good  general  line  is  followed. 

The  best  grades  of  portland  ce- 
ment are  the  best  and  the  cheap- 
est. The  quantity  to  be  used  for 
the  foundation  for  walls  and  floors 
need  not  exceed,  by  bulk,  one  part 
cement  to  ten  parts  sharp,  coarse 
gravel.  The  chief  care  should  be 
to  lay  a  good  surface  about  I  inch 
thick  for  floors.  This  surface  can 
be  made  of  one  part  cement  to 
five  parts  sharp  sand.  Cement 
floors  have  the  advantage  of  being 
easily  cleaned,  free  from  hilling 
places  for  rats  or  other  vermin,  and 
when  properly  laid,  prove  very  dur- 
able. Pigs  are  destructive  to  wood 
work  and  cement  should  be  used 
wherever  the  animals  can  reach 
the  sides  or  bottoms  of  the  pens. 


Scrub  brushes  are  the  best  arti- 
cles for  use  in  cleaning  dairy 
utensils.  Coarse  linen  cloths  may 
also  be  used,  but  they  require 
more  care  in  keeping    them  clean. 

Dry  cows  should  be  fed  so  as 
not  to  take  on  much  flesh.  Keep 
them  in  moderate  condition  and 
they  will  yield  better. 


H.  DENNIS 

IMPLEMENT  MAKER. 
(Lute  of  MORGAN). 

YOUNG  STREET 

(Old  Methodist  Hall)  between 
FRANKLIN  &  WAYMOUTH  STS. 


DENNIS*  PATENT 
STEEL  BUCKSCRAPER  AND  SILT 
SCOOPS,  GATES,  ETC. 

Write  for    Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Pnas  Lia4. 
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Cow  Testing. 


\\V  have  frequently  refered  to 
the  vital  importance  of  cow  test- 
ing. The  following  extracts  from 
a  report  by  the  Nebraska  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  of  the 
usults  of  a  local  cow  testing  as- 
sociation is  yet  another  and  very 
emphatic  advertisement,  of  its 
value. 

The  farmers  of  Nebraska  are  at 
present  milking    in  the  neighbor 

hood  of  7010,000  cows,  which  pro- 
duce on  an  averabe  125  pounds  of 
butter-fat  per  year.  The  fact 
that  the  productive  capacity  of 
the  average  Nebraska  cow  is  so 
low  necessarily  means  that  there 
must  be  many  cows  in  the  state 
yielding  not  to  exceed  80  lo  roo 
pounds  of  butter-fat  per  cow. 

The  Holstein  cow  Roxanna, 
owned  1  by  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska, has  a  record  of  757  pounds 
of  butter-fat  ;  the  little  .Jersey 
Jacoba  Irene,  once  owned  by  one 
of  our  Nebraska  dairymen,  pro- 
duced 952  pounds;  wluk'  the  won 
derful  Guernsey  heifer  Dolly 
Dimple  of    Massachusetts  has  906 


pounds  of  butter-fat  marked  to  her 
credit  when  only  three  years  old. 
It  is  hard  to  realize  that  some 
Nebraska  farmers  are  working 
away  with  cows  producing  only 
80  to  100  pounds  of  butter-fat  per 
year,  while  others,  because  they 
paid  attention  to  some  of  the  de- 
tails, have  cows  producing  four  or 
live  times  this  amount.  There  is 
no  question  but  that  at  least 
200,000  cows  in  Nebraska  today 
are  not  paying  for  their  keep  and 
that  the  profit  of  the  other  500,000 
can  be  greatly  increased,  if  not 
doubled,  by  proper  methods  of 
feeding  and  management.  There 
is  hardly  a  question  but  that  the 
production  per  cow  can  be  increas- 
ed from  an  average  annual  pro- 
duction of  125  pounds  to  250 
pounds  of  butter-fat  per  year,  thus 
adding  millions  of  dollars  to  the 
income  of  the  cow  owners  oi  our 
state. 

Now  if  such  remarkable  results 
can  be  accomplished  by  work  of 
this  kind,  it  seems  hard  to  under- 
stand just  why  so  many  farmers 
have  been  slow  to  adopt  a  system 
of  keeping  records  and  testing  the 
milk  sulliciently    often    to  enable 


them  to  discover  and  weed  out  of 
their  herds  the  cow  that  generally 
consumes  about  as  much  feed  as 
any  cow  in  the  herd,  but  produces 
only  enough  butter^fat  to  pay  for 
a  fraction  of  'the  feed  consumed. 
It  is  not  necessary,  nor  even  de- 
sirable, that  the  farmer  should  re- 
place all  of  his  grade  cows  with 
high  -  priced,  pure  -  bred  Holsteius, 
Jerseys,  Guernseys,  or  Ayrshires. 
However,  for  successful  and  pro- 
fitable dairying  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  he  realize  the  re- 
markable difference  in  productive 
capacity  of  the  individual  cows  in 
the  same  herd,  though  these  cows 
are  cared  for  by  the  same  man 
and  are  consuming  practically  the 
same  amount  of  feed. 

The  good  cow  judge  can  general- 
ly tell  the  difference  between  cows 
of  high  and  low  productive  capac- 
ity, but  very  few  judges,  if  any, 
can  always  tell  by  type  or  con- 
formation the  cow  producing  300 
pounds  of  butter-fat  from  the  one 
producing  only  200  pounds.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  only  accurate 
way  of  discovering  the  unprofitable 
and  useless  cow  is  with  the 
scale  and  Babcock  test.   The  truth- 


"CYCLONE" 

DOUBLE  DRIVEWAY 

GATE 


Fig.  178 

is  only  one  of  the 
many  beautiful  de- 
signs in  strong  gates 
tor  suburban  resi- 
dences thai  are  illu- 
strated and  fully 
specified  in  our 
Cyclone  Fence  and 
date  Book,  which 
is  posted  free  on 
application.   Get  it. 


Cyclone  Gate 
f-  rames  are  made  of 
strong  steel  tubing. 
Unless  specially  or- 
dered otherwise,  in 
small  hand-gates  of 
3  ft.  6  in.,  and  for 
larger  openings  up 
to  and  including 
8  ft.,  we  use  W%  in. 
(outside  measure- 
ment); and  for  9  to 
|4  ft.  gates  we  use 
I  8  in.  steel  tubing 
(outside  measure- 
ment). 

Rigidity  is  effec- 
tively secured  not 
only  by  the  braces 
or  mesh,  as  the 
case  may  be,  but  by 
making  the  frames 
so  that  there  are 
no  joints  in  the  top 
corners. 


(Registered  Design.) 
Fig.  178. 

Cyclone  Gates  do  not  sag ;  they  are  not  affected  by  the  weather,  they  are  light,  perfectly  balanced,  and  secure. 

an  ideal  gate  for  the  Garden,  the  Street,  the  Carriage  Drive,  or  the  Farm. 

CYCLONE  FENCE  &  GATE  CO.  123-125  Waymouth  Street,  Adelaide 


A  Cyclone  Gate  it 
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fulness  of  this  statement  has  been 
brought  out  in  many  instances. 
The  former  owner  of  Jacoba  Irene, 
keeping  no  records  of  her  produc- 
tion, considered  her  only  an  ordin- 
ary cow.  Her  worth  was  only 
determined 1  after  her  owner  took 
steps  to  have  her  tested.  These 
figures  revealed  the  remarkable 
fact  that  in  less  than  a  year  she 
produced  1,111  pounds  of  butter, 
or  more  butter  than  is  being  pro- 
duced by  seven  average  Nebraska 
cows. 

—  The  Association.  — 

Just  west  of  Omaha,  in  Douglas 
county,  is  located  a  very  prosper- 
ous, progressive  farming  com- 
munity. Here  the  price  of  farm 
land  is  already  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  200.00  dollars  per  acre.  In 
this  locality  and  in  this  connection 
it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  even 
the  farmer,  who  vears  ago  could 
not  be  forced  into  dairying,  has 
now  taken  to  it  and  is  getting 
verv  satisfactory  results.  These 
farmers  fully  realised  the  impor- 
tance of  keeping  accurate  records 
of  the  amount  of  milk  and  fat 
produced  by  each  cow  in  the  herd. 
They  also  realized  that  through  a 
co-operative  cow-testing  association 
the  expense  of  obtaining  these  re- 
cords would  l>e  very  materially .  re- 
duced. 

The  members  of  this  Association 
entered  21  herds  comprising  some 
435  cows.  The  work  of  'the  tester 
consisted  in  keeping  accurate  re- 
cords of  the  amount  of  milk  and 
butter-fat  produced  bv  every  cow 
in  the  various  herds,  and  also  in 
making  careful  estimates  of  the 
feed  consumed  bv  these  cows.  To 
do  so  he  had  to  spend  one  day 
each  month  with  every  herd  be- 
longing to  the  Association.  In 
addition  to  this  work  this  man 
was  ever  ready  with  suggestions 
as  to  how  the  rations  could  be 
improved  for  economical  milk  and 
butter-fat  production. 

A  comparison  has  been  made  of 
one  of  the  l>est  and  one  of  the 
poorest  cows  in  each  herd.  These 
cows  are  all  mature  and  were  in 
the  test  for  the  full  year. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  lack 
of-  space  prevents  the  publication 
of  a  complete  detailed  record  bf 
each  cow  in  every  herd.  This  not 
being  possible  it  was  decided  to 
publish  a  complete  record  of  the 
best  and  poorest  cow  in  each  herd 
in  the  test  for  a  full  year.  The 
tables  indicate  the  difference  in 
the  amount  of  milk  and  butter^fat 
produced,  as  well  as  the  difference, 
if  any,  in  the  cost  of  feed  con- 
sumed.     One     interesting  thing 


brought  out  by  these  tables  is  the 
remakable  difference  in  the  cash 
returns  from  each  cow  for  each 
dollar's  worth  of  feed  consumed. 
For  instance,  we  find  cow  No.  36 
gave  4.17  dollars  worth  of  product 
for  every  dollar's  worth  of  feed 
consumed,  while  we  also  find  that 
a  cow  only  55  cents  for  every 
dollar's  worth  of  feed  consumed. 

(This  butter-fat  was  sold  in  the 
form  of  sweet  milk  on  the  Omaha 
market,  hence  the  high  average 
price  given.  It  will,  of  course,  be 
understood  that  this  price  is  higher 
than  would  obtain  where  milk  is 
not  so  well  cared  for  and  when 
sold  in  the  form  of  cream  for 
butter  purposes.  While  this  price 
is  given  for  the  value  of  butter- 
fat,  it  is  really  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  value,  not  only  of  butter- 
fat,  but  also  of  the  skim  milk 
portion  of  the  producer.  This 
price  is  possibly  not  too  high  when 
consideration  is  given  to  the  fact 
that  these  farmers  were  naturally 
put  to  a  heavier  expense  by  better 
and  more  expensive  methods  of 
cooling  and  handling,/  and  the 
extra  expense  of  delivering  every 
day.) 

—  Importance  of  a  long  Lactation 
Period.  — 

To  illustrate  the  importance  of 
a  long  lactation  period  a  table  of 
peculiar  interest  is  presented  — 
Thus  the  cow  named  Whitie  milked 
five  months  longer  and  gave  73.76 
more  profit  than  the  cow  named 
Flossie.  Both  cows  freshened  at 
practically  the  same  time  and  at 
first  made  a  very  similar  showing. 

It  is  a  well-recognized  fact  that 
beef  cows  or  even  dual  purpose 
cows  will  produre  a  fair  quantity 
and  quality  of  milk  for  some  time 
after  freshening.  The  fact  that 
these  very  cows  generally  go  dry 
after  having  milked  from  three  to 
six  months  has  frequently  been 
lost  sight  of  bv  many  dairymen. 
This  brings  to  mind  the  tester's 
experience  while  working  with  one 
of  the  herds.  One  of  the  men 
called  his  attention  to  that  fact 
that  his  Shorthorn  cows  apparent- 
ly were  making  as  good  a  record 
as  the  average  herd  of  the  pro- 
nounced dairy  type.  At  the  time, 
the  tester  admitted  that  such  was 
the  case.  However,  a  few  months 
later  practically  every  cow  in  this 
herd  had  dried  up,  while  most  of 
the  cows  of  good  dairy  breeding 
were  still  in  very  good  flow  of 
milk.  Too  often  the  farmer  for- 
gets to  ma^e  a  comparison  at  this 
time.  It  might  be  said  in  this 
connection  that  after  the  tester's 
records   began    to    show   the  re- 


markable rejs'fttV'  due  to  difference 
in  length  of  *lautTit-irm  period,  some 
herds  were  withdrawn,  largely  be- 
cause the  fafcf  that  they  would 
make  a  poor*  showing  was  soon 
well  understjffod  by  their  owners. 

Table — Showing  the"  average  pro- 
duction per   cow  in    test   for  12 
e    various  herds 
tested —  - 
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Table— Showing    the    profit  from 
the  'ten  most  profitable  and  the  ten 
least  unprofitable  ones — 

Most  Profitable.    Least  Profitable. 

Dollars.  Dollars. 

1    «^3.58    1    13.73 

...    116.96    2    1.62 

...   •108.74   3    2-84 

...    108.10    4    3-85 

...  '104.15    5    7-Io 

...  ;  96.66    6    9-09 

...  /  95-59    7  -  IO-27 

...     94-97    8    11. 14 

9    92.11    9    12.07 

10    92.02  10    13-57 

Total     1,032.88  Total  57-82 

No.  1  of  fhe  least  profitable  cows 
showed  a  loss  of  13,  dpllars,  the  re- 
mainder a  slowlv  increasing  profit. 

From  this  table  the  reader  will 
notice  that  a  herd  composed  often 
of  the  best  cows  would  yield  a 
proJit  of  over  1,000.00  dollars. 
Compare  with  this  the  meagre 
profit  of  only  57 .00  dollars  that 
would  come  "to  the  dairyman  as  a 
result  of  a  year's  work  with  a 
herd  composed  of  ten  of  the  poor- 
est colls,  and  there  is  at  least 
one  evident  reason  why  the  far- 
mer who  keeps  no  record  of  the 
amount  of  milk  produced  and  who 
thinks  it  of  no  importance  to  test 
the  milk  for  butter-fat  fails  to 
make  dairying  profitable. 

Because  it  was  r.o  apparent  that 
they  were  not  profitable,  between 
eighty    and    one    hundred    of  the 
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Growings  Onions. 


The  onion  crop  is  one  of  which 
the  cultivation  may  be  regarded 
as  quite  a  special  branch  of  fann- 
ing, because  (i)  it  can  only  be 
grown  successfully  on  certain  soils 
of  a  specially  favourable  physical 
character  ;  (2)  it  is  so  liable  to 
disease,  that  quite  special  study 
and  skill  are  necessary  to  enable 
the  grower  to  successfully  com- 
bat the  attacks  of  the  numerous 
insect  and  fungoid  pests  which  al- 
ways appear  sooner  or  later  on 
land  devoted  to  onion  culture  ; 
(3)  in  respect  of  labour  onions 
might  almost  be  classed  as  a  mar- 
ket garden  crop  rather  than  a 
field  crop,  and  for  this  reason 
the  onion  grower,  in  selecting  his 
land,  must  not  omit  to  consider 
the  supply  of  labour  available  in 
the  district.  All  these  factors 
combine  to  confine  the  cultivation 
of  the  crop  to  certain  specially- 
favoured  localities,  and  also  com- 
bine to  limit  the  number  of 
growers  to  a  relatively  small  num- 
ber of  men  who  have  the  requisite 
knowledge  and  experience.  For 
onions,  ample  supphes  of  all  the 
essential  manurial  ingredients, 
combined  with  extreme  fineness  of 
tilth,  are  essential,  and  those  con- 
ditions the  grower  aims  to  pro- 
duce by  suitable  cultivation,  and 
where  necessary,  by  the  addition 
of  fertilisers  to  worn-out  lands. 
So  great  was  the  inherent  fertility 
of  the  onion-growing  lands  in  the 
south-western  district  of  Victoria 
that  they  continued  to  give  heavy 
yields  of  this  most  exhausting  crop 
for  many  years  without  manure, 
but  the  very  richest  soil  ma}-  in 
the  end  bechme  exhausted,  and 
now  almost  all  the  onion-growers 
use  artificial  fertilisers  in  very 
large  quantities. 

In  this  respect,  the 

—  Requirements  of  the  Crop  — 
have  been  carefunlly  investigated  by 
some  of  the  most  up-to-date 
growers,  and  the  evidence  accumu- 
lated during  the  past  few  years 
goes  to  show  that  even  on  the 
richest  land  the  onion  crop  repays' 
heavy  appbeations  of  complete 
manure.  On  unmanured  land  the 
crop  makes  a  smaller  growth  of 
leaf,  continues  less  vigorous,  and 
is  of  a  less  healthy  colour  than 
on  similar  land  alongside,  which 
has  been  suitably  fertilised.  Fur- 
ther, not  only  is  the  total  crop 
from  unmanured  ground  invariably 
less  than  from  manured  land,  but 
also  the  onions  are  smaller  in  size 
and  less  dense  in  texture.  In  this 
respect  the  writer  has  several  times 


examined  bulbs  from  unmanured 
and  manured  land,  and,  while 
those  raised  on  the  latter  have 
been  inyariablv  hard  and  quite 
firm  to  the  touch,  the  others,  pro- 
duced without  manure,  have  been 
more  or  less  soft  and  yielding. 
( toe  of  the  most  important  effects 
of  manuring  is  the  date  at  which 
the  crop  ripens.  An  onion  pad- 
dock suitably  manured  will  be 
found  to  ripen,  and  the  leaves  to 
die  down,  from  a  fortnight  to 
three  weeks  earlier  than  a  pad- 
dock which  as  not  been  fertilised. 
This,  it  need  hardly  be  pointed 
out,  is  of  immense  importance  in 
marketing,  very  often  making  a 
(lillerence  of  ^2  to  JL3  per  ton  in 
the  value  of  the  crop. 

The  following  results  of  an  ex- 
periment carried  out  by  Mr. 'J.  A. 
Cochrane,  the  well-known  onion 
grower  of  (Veelong,  Victoria,  must 
be  of  great  interest  and  value  to 
others  engaged  in  the  cultivation 
of  this  crop  : — 

Plot  No.  1 — No  manure,  yielded 
6,  tons  5  cwt.  per  acre. 

Plot  No.  2 — 6  cwt.  supherphos- 
phate,  1%  cwt.  sulphate  of  am- 
monia, yielded  7  tons  19  cwt.  per 
acre. 

Plot    No.  3 — 6    cwt.  supberphos- 
phate,     1%  cwt.    sulphate   of  am- 
monia, 2  cwt.  muriate  of    potash,  • 
yielded  y  tons  15  cwt.  per  acre. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  un- 
manured land  yielded  6  tons  5 
cwts.  of  onions  per  acre.  Similar 
ground  alongside,  manured  with 
6  cwts.  superphosphate  and  1% 
cwt.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  re- 
turned 7  tons  i'9  cwt.,  an  increase 
of  34  cwt.  of  marketable  bulbs. 
The  plot  manured  with  2  cwt. 
muriate  of  potash  in  addition  to 
the  other  elements  mentioned 
yielded  9  tons  15  cwt.,  a  further 
increase  of  36  cwt.  for  the  2  cwt. 
of  muriate  of  potash.  This  plot 
was,  it  will  (  be  seen,  the  most  pro- 
fitable, giving  a  monetary  return 
of  £5  16/-  pert  acre  more  than  plot 
2.  It  may  be  stated  that  the 
onion  is,  like  the  potato,  a  potash- 
demanding  plant,  and  that  the  rea- 
son why  this  ingredient  is  so  effec- 
tive in  increasing  the  yield  and  im- 
proving the  quality  is  because  of 
its  efiect  in  facibtating  the  trans- 
port of  carbo-hydrates  from  the 
leaf  to  the  bulb. — From  pamphlet 
issued  by  The  Agricultural  Offices 
of  The  Potash  Syndicate. 
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Paspalum  Dilatatunv 

This  is  a  perennial  grass,  very 
hardy  in  so  far  as  neat  is  con- 
cerned, but  liable  to  injury  by 
severe  frost.  The  grass  is  a  native 
of  the  southern  States  of  Ameri- 
ca, and  was  brought  thence  to 
Australia,  with  the  result,  like 
many  another  plant  and  many  an- 
other animal,  that  it  has-  bene- 
fited by  transportation,  and  im- 
proved much  in  size.  In  the  Rich- 
mond River  district  of  New  South 
Wales  paspalum  has  proved  to  be 
good  for  dairying  and  fattening 
purposes.  It  grows  vigorously 
during  the  summer,  and  makes  a 
splendid  winter  sward,  is  succulent 
from  stem  to  head,  and  makes  ex- 
cellent hay,  yielding  enormous 
crops.  Cattle  eat  every  particle 
of  it,  sheep  thrive  on  it,  and  it 
stands  any  amount  of  grazing.  It 
spreads  rapidly  when  onoe  estab- 
lished and  allowed  to  seed,  but 
makes  poor  headway  from  roots. 
It  possesses  the  merit  "i  hi  :ng  a 
deep-rooter,  and  in  consequence  has 
as  good  drought-resisting  qualities 
as  the  much-maligned  stinkwort. 
Frosts  of  any  ordinary  type  will 
not  kill  nor  Hoods  injure  this 
grass.  Great  care  is  needed,  in 
sowing,  to  make  certain  that  none 
but  ripe  and  fertile  seeds  are  used. 
From  six  to  ten  pounds  per  acre 
is  the  allowance  for  the  first 
sowing,  if  possible  on  burnt  ground 
after  fire.  When  sowing  on  culti- 
vated ground,  the  soil  requires  to 
be  well  worked  and  lightly  rolled 
after  sowing  ;  if  on  old  pasture 
land,  the  surface  should  be  well- 
loosened  by  harrowing.  The  best 
time  for  sowing  is  the  early  spring 
or  autumn.  In  a  good  season  pas- 
palum may  be  sown  right  through 
feom  spring  to  late  autumn.  It 
must  always  be  remembered  that 
the  seed  requires  heat  as  well  as 
moisture  to  facilitate  germination, 
but  if  sown  in  cold  weather  the 
seed  will  remain  without  injury 
in  the  ground  until  warm  weather 
sets  in. — Exchange. 


Winter  Fodder. 


Oreat  thoughts,  reduced  to  prac- 
tice, become  great  acts. — Ha/.litt. 


It  is  highly  necessary  that  far- 
mers, when  sowing  barley  and 
oats  for  winter  feeding,  should 
not  neglect  to  take  precautions 
against  the  spread  of  fungoid  dis- 
eases, which  so  often  do  a  great 
amount  of  damage  to  the  crops 
mentioned.  In  this  connection 
some  words  of  advice  from  Mr. 
Pyc,  principal  of  the  Dookie  Agri- 
cultural college,  are  helpful. 
"  Over  a  series  of  years,"  said  Mr. 
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Pve,  11  I  have  found  that  the  pick- 
ling of  barley  and  oats  in  forma- 
lin, lib.  to  50  to  55  gallons  of 
water,  has  been  highlv  beneficial 
and  profitable,  and  I  would  re- 
commend any  farmer  who  now 
sows  these  crops  to  carrv  out  this 
operation  of  pickling.  Bluestone 
pickle  seems  to  have  little  effect 
Mi  the  smuts  of  barlev  and  oats 
is  compared  with  formalin,  hence 
by  recommending  formalin  in  pre- 
sence to  it.  Not  onlv  the  dis- 
;ases  of  the  ears  of  barley,  but 
those  attacking  the  leaves,  have 
to  be  considered,  and  when  barlev 
is  sown  for  green  fodder,  not  onlv 
lave  the  plants  attacked  by  leaf 
ilight  (Helinin  thosporium)  an  un- 
sightly appearance  with  their  oKve- 
brown  patches  on  the  liags,  which 
[iltimately  cause  them  to  wither 
ip,  but  their  feeding  value  is  con- 
siderably reduced,  also  the  develop- 
ment of  the  grain  is  more  or  less 
mpaired."  Experiments  in  order 
to  develop  wheats  that  resist 
ount  or  ball  smut  have  been  car- 
ried out  at  Dookie.  Although  a 
few  of  the  wheats  have  proved 
resistant  so  far,  yet  they  have  still 
to  stand  the  test  for  their  milling 
qualities.  "  A  good  bunt-resistant 
wheat,"  remarks  Mr.  Pye,  "  will 
gave  the  necessity  for  pickling  with 
fungicides,  which  will  be  a  saving 
t)f  money  and  labour,  besides  loss 
iue  to  the  non-germination  of 
some  of  the  grains  by  using  too 
Itrong  a  pickle.  An  interesting 
experiment  in  regard  to  pickling 
{or  bunt  is  the  after-effects  of  blue- 
Btone  and  formalin  respectively. 
Although  I  have  found  formalin  to 
be  more  effective  than  bluestone 
(copper  sulphate)  for  bunt  or  for 
plack  or  loose  smut  under  normal 
conditions,  yet  when  there  was  a 
likelihood  of  reinfection  the  blue- 
stone treatment  proved  more 
effective  as  regards  bunt  or  stink- 
ing smut." 

 ♦  

Butchering  Time  on  the  Farm. 


[  The  first  thing  is  a  good  scald- 
ing barrel  or  tank.  I  had  a  tank 
Inade  of  2-inch  hardwood  that  I 
Use  for  this  purpose.  It  is  about 
4  feet  across  and  2%  deep.  After 
the  scalding  is  done,  it  is  well 
(leaned,  and  serves  for  packing 
flown  meat.  When  I  use  this  tank 
for  scalding,  I  set  the  derrick 
pver  it  and  a  pig  of  400  pounds 
Ban  be  hoisted  as  easily  as  a  150- 
pound  pig  can  be  handled  without 
a  derrick.  My  derrick  is  made  of 
lour  2x4s  and  a  block  and  tackle. 
|nis  block  and  tackle  is  handy 
kr  many  other  jobs     about  the 


When  scalded,  the  pig  is  hoisted 
out  of  the  tank  and  swung  on  to 
a  bench  at  the  side  and  scraped 
clean. 

When  cool  I  cut  up  the  meat, 
and  it  is  left  to  still  further  lose 
all  trace  of  animal  heat,  then  it 
is  rubbed  with  salt  and  all  al- 
lowed to  stick  that  will  possibly 
adhere.  Afterwatds,  it  is  pack- 
ed in  the  meat  tank,  the  hams  in 
the  bottom,  the  shoulders  next 
and  the  sides  on  top.  It  is  al- 
lowed to  stand  in  the  dry  salt 
for  three  weeks  and  then  a  brine 
is  made  that  will  float  a  fresh 
egg.  The  brine  is  poured  directly 
on  the  meat  without  removing  it 
from  the  dry  salt  and  it  is  then 
left  for  five  weeks  longer,  when  it 
is  taken  from  the  brine  and  al- 
lowed to  drain.  Then  it  is  hun^ 
in  the  smoke-house  *and  well 
smoked  in  the  old-fashioned  way. 

After  the  meat  has  been  well 
smoked  I  take  it  down  and  rub 
each  piece  with  a  good  coating  of 
borax  and  hang  it  back  in  the 
smoke-house.  Not  a  fly  touches 
it  and  it  remains  sweet  and  firm 
ubtil  wanted.  I  do  not  pack  in 
oats  or  ashes,  as  many  do  and  I 
formerly  did.  My  present  method 
beats  all  of  that  sort  of  thing. 

By  having  the  few  necessary 
tools,  butchering  is  not  half  the 
work  that  it  is  if  everything  has 
to  be  borrowed  and  taken  home 
again.  I  have  a  good  set  of 
gambrels  which  have  been  saved 
from  year  to  year.  They  are  al- 
ways ready. 

Some  weeks  before  butchering 
time  I  gather  a  lot  of  broken 
posts  and  ends  of  boards  and  dead 
limbs  that  are  needed  to  make  hot 
fires.  In  this  way  I  clean  up  the 
premises  and  have  nice  dry  wood 
for  butchering.  Pieces  that  are 
full  of  nails  and  cannot  be  well 
cut  with  an  axe  or  saw  are  here 
put  to  good  use. — E.  J.  in  "Farm 
Life." 

 *  

A  Word  for  the  Mule. 


In  a  bulletin  entitled  "The  Cost 
of  Horse  Labor,"  issued  by  the 
.Minnesota  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, there  is  a  picture  of  a  span 
of  mules  and  the  following  to  say 
about  them  : — 

"  The  team,  which  is  fourteen 
years  old,  weighs  about  2,200 
pounds,  and  it  is  claimed  that  they 
are  the  toughest  team  on  the  farm. 
They   refuse   to   eat    more  than 


about  one-half  as  much  feed  as 
horses  doing  the  same  amount  of 
work.  Many  farmers  are  using 
mules  almost  exclusively,  and 
claim  they  can  get  their  work 
done  more  cheaply  than  with 
horses.  Some  people  object  to 
mules  on  1  general  principles,'  but 
it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  they 
possess  qualities  well  worthy  of 
consideration  by  the  breeder  or 
farm  manager.  Their  comparative- 
ly small  consumption  and  long 
life,  resulting  in  low  depreciation, 
makes  the  annual  cost  of  mainten- 
ance lower  than  for  horses."  This 
is  doubtless  quite  true,  and  we 
need  not  go  as  far  as  Minnesota 
to  hear  a  friendly  word  about  the 
mule,  but  generally  speaking,  the 
Australian  farmer  won't  even  look 
at  a  mule,  much  less  own  him,  or 
rather  it. 

.  +  

Lucerne  for  Sheep 

During  a  recent  dry  spell  a 
New  South  Wales  farmer  gave  his 
neighbours  a  valuable  object  lesson. 
Early  in  the  year  be  bought  400 
two^tooth  ewes  in  low  condition. 
They  were  turned  into  a  hill  pad- 
dock, in  which  there  was  a  fair 
amount  of  dry  feed  and  plenty  of 
water.  When  the  grass  had  failed, 
owing  to  the  continued  dry  •  wea- 
ther, the  sheep  were  turned  into  a 
lucerne  patch  for  five  minutes 
each  day.  He  has  about  four  acres 
of  land  under  irrigation  in  two 
paddocks  of  two  acres  each.  The 
crop  is  in  its  second  year,  and 
when  the  sheep  were  first  turned  in 
the  lucerne  was  about  three  inches 
high.  The  sheep  were  grazed  in 
each  of  the  two  paddocks  alter- 
nately, one  being  used  as  soon  as 
the  other  was  eaten  out.  This 
order  was  observed  for  about  two 
months,  each  patch  being  spelled 
and  given  a  watering  while  the 
sheep  were  being  fed  in  the  other. 
At  the  end  of  March,  when  they 
were  first  let  into  the  lucerne,  the 
sheep  were  poor,  and  by  the  time 
the  rain  came  in  the  early  part  of 
June  they  were  in  excellent  condi- 
tion. With  the  exception  of  the  5 
minutes  on  the  lucerne  each  day, 
the  sheep  had  no  other  feed  but 
what  they  could  pick  up,  and  the 
paddock  in  which  they  were  run- 
ning was  as  bare  of  grass  as  it 
possibly  could  be.  Thus,  on  four 
acres  of  land,  400  low-conditioned 
sheep  were  maintained,  and  great- 
ly improved  in  condition  during 
the  worst  period  of  the  drought. 
Do  you  grow  lucerne  ?  If  not, 
why  not  ?    Think  it  over. 
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poorest  cows  were  sold  belore  1  their 
records  were  completed.  l\Ia  , 
others  were  weeded  out  shortly 
after  the  yearlv  record  had  been 
completed  and  published. 

—  Results.  — 

From  information  available  which 
induced  the  farmers  to  sell  their 
poorest  cows  it  is  thought  that 
the  productive  capacity  of  the 
average  herd  belonging  to  mem- 
bers of  this  Association  was 
raised  at  least  50  pounds  butter- 
fat  per  cow,  as  a  direct  result 
of  the  first  year's  work  of  this 
testing  association. 

While  an  attempt  Jias  been  made 
to  show  some  ol  the  direct  pxoiits 
that  came  as  a  result  of  this  work, 
it  is  impossible  to  point  out  the 
value  and  importance  of  the  indi- 
rect results  of  work  of  this  kind. 
Just  as  an,  instance  of  what  it 
means  to  the  farmer  in  building  up 
his  herd,  the  tester  in  charge  of 
this  work  reported  that  before 
much  was  known  regarding  the 
cow  that  afterward  proved  most 
profitable  her  heifer  calf  had  been 
sold  for  5,00  dollars.  After  the 
cow  had  completed  her  remarkable 
one-year  record  the  owner  was 
glad  indeed  to  make  an  extended 
trip  in  search  for  this  calf  and  to 
trade  for  it  one  of  his  mature 
cows.  It  is  also  estimated  that  as 
a  result  of  the  first  year's  work 
over  eighteen  silos  were  construct- 
ed in  this  community. 

Cow  testing  work  represents  one 
of  the  best  and  easiest    ways  of 
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making  dairying  more  profitable 
and  desirable.  ,  It  is  a  well-recog- 
m/cd  fact  that  the  remarkable  suc- 
cess of  dairying  in  Denmark,  Swe- 
den, and  Holland  is  largely  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  saw  early  the 
benefits  that  could  be  derived 
from  well-conducted  co-operative 
cow  testing  associations. 

It  is  of  course  true  that  many 
milk  producers  have  little  opportu- 
nity of  enjoying  the  benefits  of 
association  and  co-operative  work, 
but  after  all  it  is  the  testing  that 
counts,  and  fortunately  every 
dairyman  can  be  his  own  tester. 

 #  

Prospects  of  Horse  Breeding. 

From*  Live  Stock  J  ournal. 
Conditions  in  Australia  are 
somewhat  different,  but  what  is 
written  is  not  without  interest  for 
us.  There  is  even  less  room  here 
for  the  "  misfit  "  than  iu  England. 

With  the  march  of  time,  and  the 
constant  evolutions  of  wonderful 
and  unexpected  inventions,  the  in- 
dustry of  horse-breeding  suffers 
from  some  degree  of  uncertainty.... 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
latest  great  change — the  coming  of 
the  motor — makes  this  question 
more  pressing  at  the  present  time 
than  it  has  been  for  many  years, 
and  renders  a  general  survey  of 
the  whole  situation  imperative. 
Indeed,  many  men  are  so  pessimis- 
tic upon  the  subject  that  they  con- 
sider horse-breeding-  as  an  industry 
quite  a  thing  of  the  past.  But  the 
best  way  to  satisfy  ourselves  upon 
the  point  is  to  turn  to  history, 
and  see  what  has  happened  upon 
previous  occasions  when  inyention 
has  brought  any  great  change  in 
the  chief  mode  of  locomotion. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  example  we 
can  turn  back  to,  though  by  no 
means  the  only  one,  is  the  intro- 
duction of  railways.  .Men  then  said, 
as  they  did  recently  and  do  now, 
that  the  horse,  as  an  animal  of 
usefulness,  was  doomed.  Such, 
however,  was  not  the  case  ;  as 
great  a  number  of  horses  have  been 
in  use  since  that  day  as  ever  be- 
fore, railway  companies  them- 
selves, indeed,  being  large  horse- 
users.  That  great  and  encourag- 
ing fact  is  one  of  the  chief  ex- 
amples from  which  we  can  take 
guidance  for  the  future.  When  a 
system  of  locomotion  comes  into 
use,  a  particular  kind  of  horse 
may,  it  is  true,  be  done  away 
with.  To  take  one  or  two  ex- 
amples. In  the  old  days,  before 
stage  coaches  came  into  use,  there 


was  a  magnificent  animal  called 
the  pack  horse.  His  business  was 
to  carry  great  weights  upon  his  j 
back,  and  to  travel  fast  and  safely 
with  them.  He  was  a  splendid 
specimen,  who  did  his  work  well, 
and  was  clearly  loved  by  all  men 
of  his  time  ;  but  when  the  custom 
became  general  to  put  the  weights 
upon  wheels  and  coaches  sprang 
up,  he  was  no  longer  wanted,  and 
he  l>ecame  extinct. 

Then  came  the  turn  of  the  light- 
er and  faster  coach  horse,  who  had 
to  run  and  pull  the  loads  behind 
him.  He  was  more  a  special 
kind  of  horse  than  a  special  breed, 
but  he  was  of  great  importance, 
until  (as  has  been  said)  trains 
came  and  wiped  him  out. 

The  next  new  horse  to  be  want- 
ed was  the  tramway  horse.  He  was) 
a  nondescript  breed,  chiefly  made 
up  of  failures  in     the   attempt  tol 
get  something  better.  But  he  came 
in  great  numbers  ;  and    the  same 
remark  applies,  though  to  a  lesser 
extent,  to  omnibus  and  cab  horses, 
that  have  been  steadily  increasing 
with  tne  growth  of    towns  andj 
population.     And  now   motor  and 
electric    power  is    gradually,  ana 
completely,  usurping  their  places. 

Now,  what  is  the  lesson  which  a 
survey  of  the  situation  is  to  teach 
us  at  the  present  time  ?  Chiefly, 
that  with  the  going  of  the  tram- 
horse  and  his  compeers  we  are 
losing  the  principal  output  for  our? 
failures,  and  that  we  shall  have 
to  be  more  careful  in  the  future 
to  breed  the  right"  animal,  and  to 
have  fewer  failures    to    dispose  of. 

Let  us  venture  to  suggest  a  few: 
Firstly, ,  then,  there  is  every  reason 
to  hope  and  believe  that  hunters 
will  be  wanted  in  numbers  which 
are  more  likely  to  increase  than 
diminish  for  many  a  day.  Army 
horses  must  be  wanted  ;  cart  and 
dray  horses  will  be  wanted  ;  gene- 
ral utility  horses  will  be  wanted; 
polo  ponies  will  be  in  demand 
Carriage  horses  will  be  used,  but 
perhaps  in  diminished  numbers. 

The  reasons  are  fairly  obvious. 
For  instance,  it  is  certain  that  you 
can  neither  go  hunting  nor  play 
polo  upon  a  motor  car  ;  and,  as  to 
cart  and  general  utility  horses, 
motor  traffic  is  very  little  likely 
to  cut  into  their  use,  because  id 
will  be  employed  for  longer,  faster, 
and  more  organized  traffic. 

What  kind  of  horse  to  turn  our 
attention  to  must  partly  depends 
upon  our  surroundings,  but  the 
text  of  any  sermon  upon  how  to 
get  him  must  undoubtedly  bej 
"  Stick    as   closely   as  possible  to' 
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pure  blood.''  Possibly  hunters  and 
shire  cart-horses  are  the  two  sorts 
wrhich  have  the  best  prospects  ol 
Bringing  success  to  the  ordinary 
breeder,  and  of  the  two  the  latter 
phould  produce  the  fewer  failures, 
pecause,  in  that  case,  you  are 
Sealing  with  pure  blood  onlv,  and 
the  main  thing  is  to  get  the  best 
won  can  and  stick  to  it.  To  get 
a  hunter  is  a  more  difficult  mat- 
ler,  as  he  is,  unfortunately,  bound 
|to  be  a  cross-bred  animal,  and,  as 
Be  is  a  good  example  of  the  way 
to  get  any  other  cross-bred  horse, 
we  will  deal  chieflv  with  him.  In 
the  first  place,  the  prime  source  of 
Ids  foundation  must  be  the  tho- 
roughbred which  is  of  incalculable 


BRS.  AGNES  MINCHIN  WRITES  THIS 
LETTER     ABOUTt   THE  MARVEL- 
'    LOUS     EFFECTS    OF  CLEMENTS 
TONIC  (Adelaide  Series  No.  8). 

"  This  medicine  was  like  the  Olive 
Leaf  to  me.  It  gave  me  hope,  it  gave 
me  strength.  It  made  my  blood  richer 
■nd  purer.  I  can  only  thank  your 
great  medicine  for  that  splendid  bless- 
ing, health." 

Here  is  the  letter  in  full.  Read  it 
Barely  human  suffering  is  painfully  11- 
bstrated  in  this  story  : — 

"  Frederick  Street, 

"  Riverton,  S.A.,  17/10/'12 

?  CLEMENTS  TONIC,  LTD. 

Twelve  months  a^o  I  suffered  with 
t  bad  form  of  liver  complaint,  that 
nade  my  life  a  misery.  Life  wa9  a 
Imrden,  not  a  pleasure.  I  had  bilious 
headaches  and  sickness,  and  a  feeling 
like  seasickness,  and  was  as  useless  as 
i  sailor  on  a  rough  voyage. 

ij"  CLEMENTS  TONIC  WAS  LIKE 
FHE  OLIVE  LEAF  TO  ME— it  gave  me 
lope,  it  gave  me  health.  My  liver  and 
Hgestion  became  perfect,  and  I  have 
lot  been  troubled  since  with  the  bad 
ittacks  of  sickness.  The  medicine  im- 
iroved  my  blood,  it  became  richer  and 
rarer.  I  took  five  bottles  of  CLEM- 
OTTS  TONIC,  and  this  last  six  months 
'  have  enjoyed  the  lx-st  of  health.  I 
JAN  NOW  EAT  AND  SLEEP  WELL. 
IND  ENJOY  LIFE.  T  CAN  ONLY 
(BANK  YOTIR  SPLENDID  MEDICINE 
*OR  THAT  OREAT  BLESSING  — 
IEALTH. 

[    (Signed)  "Mrs.  AGNES  MTNCHIN." 


Many  causes  contribute  to  serious 
«riods  of  ill-health  in  women — and  over- 
rork  in  the  horn'-,  cares  of  mother- 
Ood,  climatic  changiw,  hereditary  weak- 
tMM,  and  functional  ailments,  are  a 
■r  of  them.  No  woman,  whether 
tarried  or  single,  should  be  wKhout. 
imEMENTS  TONIC.  It  gives  strength, 
Hi  It  Is  always  handy  to  get  fron, 
\m  Chemist  or  Storekeeper.      Get  it, 

Bd  have  health.— Advt. 


value  to  the  land,  because  the  tho- 
roughbred provides  the  foundation 
of  several  of  the  light  horses  we 
have,  and  he  carries  on  a  pure 
strain  of  the  best  blood  in  the 
world,  which  is  always  available 
to  go  to.  One  of  the  principal 
causes  of  failure  in  breeding  hunt- 
ers, as  well  as  anv  other  horses, 
is  the  extraordinary  admixture  of 
blood  with  which  so  many  of  them 
get  impregnated. 

Breeding  has  been  carried  on  in 
a  most  haphazard  manner.  Vague 
attempts  have  been  made  to  get 
something  which  will  sell — if  a 
hunter  or  a  carriage  horse,  so 
much  the  better  ;  if  not,  he 
mignt  go  in  a  'bus  or  cab.  This 
will  no  longer  do.  We  must,  in 
future,  learn  to  breed  without 
many  failures.  To  get  a  hunter, 
the  thoroughbred  himself  ought  to 
be  the  ideal,  but  by  some  means 
he  just  misses  it.  So  if  we  must 
have  a  cross-bred,  the  best  way  to 
get  it  is  to  beHn  with  the  first 
cross  between  two  pure-bred  ani- 
mals, and  after  that  to  continue 
to  cross  one  way  in  order  to  re- 
tain as  much  puritv  as  possible. 

The  first  difficulty  in  breeding 
hunters  from  a  first  cross,  fast 
enough  to  go  up  to  hounds  in  a 
grass  country,  is  to  find  a  pure 
breed  of  sufficient  high  quality  to 
mate  with  the  racehorse  ;  so  that 
we  must  go  on  to  the  second  or 
third  cross  with  the  latter  to  get 
the  highest  class. 

Rut  the  first  cross  between  a 
thoroughbred  horse  and  a  pure 
Cleveland  bav  mare,  or  between 
the  former  and  a  Hackney  mare  of 
good  sort  and  size,  if  mated  with 
judgment,  will  not  be  a  failure. 

He  will  be  a  hunter  or  a  car- 
riage, horse,  or,  at  worst,  an  army 
horse.  "  At  worst  "  client  not  to 
be  the  word  there,  but,  owing  to 
the  pricp  which  is  paid  for  army 
horses,  it  unfortunately  is  so. 

The  second  and  third  cross  to 
the  thoroughbred — always  suppos- 
ing the  mating  is  done  with  judg- 
ment— is  practically  sure  to  be  a 
hunter.    The  first  cross  often  is. 

The  main  object  of  breeding  in 
this  way  is  to  get  uniformity. 
You  avoid  the  failures.  The  cause 
of  nine-tenths  of  these  is  attri- 
butable to  the  innumerable  strains 
of  blood  which  some  animals  have 
in  their  "eins,  so  that  you  never 
koow  after  what  ancestor  the  pro- 
duce mav  turn.  Therefore,  what- 
ever be  the  animal  aimed  at,  let 
all  breeders  take  for  their  stand- 
point— Uniformity  based  upon  pure 
blood. 


Calf  Feeding. 

There  is  probably  no  subject  in 
the  whole  range  of  animal  hus- 
bandry more  discussed  than  calf 
feeding.  The  following  is  from  an 
of  an  important  phase  of  it  is 
American  paper  : — 

The  greatest  number  of  mistakes 
in  calf  feeding  are  made  in  the 
period  of  changing  from  whole-milk 
to  skim  milk.  Many  try  to 
make  up  the  difference  in  the 
quality  of  the  milk  by  adding 
quantity.  The  quickest  way  to 
upSet  a  calf  is  to  overfeed  with 
skim  milp  and  try  to  get  it  to 
drink  enough  to  support  several 
calves.  Another  wav  to  upset 
the  calf  is  to  feed  the  milk  irre- 
gularly, and  to  feed  it  sweet  one 
day  and  sour  the  next.  The  skim 
milk  should  be  sweet  and  clean, 
the  buckets  or  vessels  in  which 
the  milk  is  fed  being  likewise 
sweet  and  clean.  Five  pounds  of 
skim  milk  fed  three  times  a  day 
is  a  great  plentv  if  the  calf  is  eat- 
ing a  little  grain  with  it.  Some 
feeders  feed  only  twice  a  day  after 
the  calf  is  two  or  three  weeks  old 
in  which  case  15  to  18  lbs.  of  skim 
milk  divided  into  two  feeds  is  a 
great  plenty.  This  will  be  even 
too  much  for  some  calves.  As  the 
calf  grows  older,  the  amount  of 
milk  can  be  judicously  increased. 
In  feeding  several  calves  bv  hand, 
stanchions  are  almost  a  necessity. 
The  calves  will  soon  learn  to  use 
them,  but  when  kept  in  them  for 
a  time  after  being  fed  their  milk, 
the%  will  get  in  the  habit  of  suck- 
ing each  other's  ears.  Thev  should 
be  fed  their  grain  as  soon  as  they 
haw  had  their  milk.  In  regard  to 
grain  used,  there  is  some  latitude 
of  selection.  Until  the  calves  eat 
enough  to  really  help  support 
them,  we  prefer  whole  oats,  because 
oats  help  to  keep  their  digestive 
apparatus  in  pood  shape.  As  soon 
as  they  eat  any  considerable 
amount,  whole  oats  and  corn  in 
equal  parts  can  be  used,  or  ground 
oats  and  corn,  or  oats  and  corn 
meal,  or  bran  and  corn.  Many 
feeders  feed  the  calves  the  same 
as  the  milk  cows  are  fed.  There 
is  not  much  danger  of  overfeedinp- 
a  beef  calf.  Dairy  calves  should 
not  be  allowed  to  lav  on  fat,  ac- 
cording to  dairy  authorities,  as 
thev  believe  this  leads  to  a  dispo- 
sition for  a  future  dairy  cow  to 
put  the  rrrafn  on  her  back  instead 
of  in  the  pail.— American  Ex- 
change. 

Every  man  of  true  genius  has  his 
peculiarity. 
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The  Art  of  Separating. 

—  Why    the   Separator    is  somtimes 
unable  to  skim  Milk.  — 

It  is  universally  recommended  to 
separate  immediately  after  milking, 
and  why  this  should  he  so  persistently 
advocated  is  for  the  following  reason, 
says  Mr.  G.  Sutherland  Thomson,  in 
his  work  on  "  Milk  and  Cream  Test 
ing  "  :- 

The  milk  has  a  very  fluid  condition 
\t  is  free  from  acidity. 

It  is  not  dense. 

The  fat  globules  are  not  dangerous 
ly  grouped. 

The  adhering  power  of  casein  and 
other  substances  to  fat  globules'  is  de 
creased. 

Tn  cold  milk  we  have  eonditions  op- 
posite to  the  above,  which  at  once  ex- 
plains the  inability  of  the  separatoi 
to  accompish  clean  skimmine\  We  also 
observe  that  when  cold  and  warm 
milk  are  mixed  together.  There  is  a  loss 
in  cream  ;  but  this  practice  is  met 
with  more  frequently  in  the  colder 
temperatures  of  winter.  Tn  the  sum- 
mer-time, when  milk  is  kept  overnight 
and  separated  on  the  following  morn 
ing,  there  is  a  loss  of  fat  in  the 
cream  owing  to  r>  degre>  of  aciditv  or 
courness  having  developed,  causing-  an 
increase  in  th»  densitv.  We  also 
of  the  milk.  For  this  reason  it  if 
preferable  to  separate  "  old  "  milk  by 
itself  at  a  time  and  =eason  when  the 
weather  is  unfavorable  to  a  hio-p, 
degree  of  fermentation.  We  also 
suffer  losses  in  our  cream  returns 
when  milk  is  carted  long  distances 
before  beino-  r>ass  'd  through  'hegeonra- 
tor.  and  jolting  causes  a  condition  in 
the  milk  that  taxes  the  efficiency  of 
separation  to  its  utmost,  and  mav 
result  in  the  escape  of  a  considerable 
percentage  of  cream  and  butter-fat  in 
the  separator  milk. 

—  Speed.  — 
The  speed  of  the  bowl  should  not  bf 
less  than  the  number  of  revolutions 
recommended  by  the  manufacturers 
otherwise  a  falling-off  in  the  power 
will  reduce  the  skimming  Qualities  o' 
the  separator.  The  inflow  of  milk 
must  not  exceed  the  quantity  th •■  bowl 
is  capable  of  treating,  otherwise  ex- 
cess of  butter-fat  will  pass  away  ir 
the 1  skim  milk.  Irregularity  in  the 
turning  of  the  separator  will  soop 
show  itself  in  the  butter-fat  tests  of 
the  cream.  Young  people  are  en 
trusted  with  this  important*  duty,  and 
without  knowing  the  gravity  of  the 
work,  do  not  drive  trie  separator  at 
a  steady  speed,  whereupon  the  inflov 
of  milk  is  not  sufficiently  exdosed  to 
centrifugal  force  to  effect!  a  propel 
separation  of  the  cream. 

Tn  separating,  the  operator 'should  bi 
particular  to  keep  a  continual  flow  of 
milk  passing  into  the  bowl,  and  lot 
stop  or  slacken  speed  because  the  re- 
ceiver is  empty.      Separating  should 


be  conducted  so  that  the  receiver  i> 
never  permitted  to  exhaust  itself,  and 
this  will  reduce  the)  possibilities  of  loss 

When  water  or  skim  milk  is  run  in. 
to  the  machine  before  and  at  the,  clos< 
of  working,  the  percentage  of  butter 
fat  in  the  cream  will  not  suffer,  as  is 
sometimes  believed.  Care  should  b« 
devoted,  however,  to  the  addition  o/ 
regular  quantities  of  skim  milk,  which 
is  preferable  to  water  to  remove  thr 
cream  adhetring  to  the  olntes  or  in 
side  parts  of  the  bowl  when  separa 
tion  is  finished. 

As  every  owner  and  those  engaged 
in  the  working  of  separators  know 
that  altering  the  screw  or  regulatoi 
causes  a  variation  in  the  thickness  ot 
the  cream,  it  should  not  be  practised 
except  when  there  is  a  Just  an<* 
reasonable  cause  given. 

Tn  hot  climates,  the  author  would 
recommend  that  the  proportion  of  fat 
in  cream  should  not  be  lower  than 
thirty  per  cent,  and  not  higher  than 
forty  per  cent. )  Tn  the  hot  months  of 
the  year  thin  cream  churns  readily  in 
transit  to  the  factory,  making  it  im 
possible  to  obtain  a  true  sample  for 
te*st  purposes.  Tt  might  also  be  men- 
tioned that,  in  this  oualitv  of  cream, 
whev  is  quickly  produced  from  the  ex- 
cessive ouantity  of  milk  contained  in 
the  product,  and  which  has  a  most 
harmful  effect  on  the  butter. 

To  prevent  o>-eam  from  adherino  to 
the  discs  of  the  machine  and  otbei 
parts  of  the  bow-1  and  escaping  in  iht 
skim  milk,  it  is  recommended  to  rut 
a  small  quantity  of  warm  water 
through  the  separator  before  'he  nd 
dition  of  the  milk. 

Separators  must  be  thoroughly 
cleansed  of  the  bad  slime  immediately 
after  working,  and  not  allowed  tr 
remain  in  abeyance  until  a  "  conveni- 
ent "  time  during  the  day  or  shortly 
before  use  acrain.  To  disregard  to 
wash  and  scald  the  bowl  and  its  partf 
morning  and  afternoon  when  separa 
tion  is>  conducted  after  each  m'lkin"-. 
under  the  belief  that  once  a  day  is 
sufficient,  will  occasion  heavy  losse? 
of  cream,  and  the  development  of 
hurtful  flavors  will  immediately  be^in 
in  the  product. 

—  Colostrum.  — 
Do  not  separate  colostrum.  Whei> 
quantities  of  colostrum  are  separated 
same  soon  accumulat  s  in  the  howl  and 
retards  efficiency  of  thn  working  parts 
of  the  separator.  "  New  milk,"  ap 
most  people  are  aware,  contains  8 
high  percentage  of  solid  matter,  hav 
ing  a  sticky  consistency,  and  possess 
ing  an  offensive  smell  when  left  ex 
posed  to  the  air  for  an  hour  or  twe 
in  warm  weather.  It  is,  therefore 
reasonable  to  expect  that  grave  dan 
g<""0  to  the  quality  and  keeping  pro- 
perties of  cream  arise  from  want  of 
care  in  this  direction.  Tt  should  b» 
recorded  as  a  serious  offence  for  am 
dairyman  to  use  milk  from  newly 
calved  cows  until  the  high  color  and 
peculiar  smell  have  disappeared.  Tr 
some    instances    these!  characteristicf 


can  be  traced  in  milk  up  to  fourteen 
days  from  the  date  of  calving,  and 
even  longer. 

When-  milk  is  preserved    and  kepi1 
for  hours  and   then  separated    in  a 
slighly  acid  condition,  although  noi 
perceptible    to    ordinary  observation 
good  results  are  not  obtained. 

 ♦  

Eulogy  on  the  Cow. 

An  American    dairyman  after  con 
tern  plating  one    of  his"    1.000  gallon 
Cows  was  moved   us  follows.  Therj 
is  more  of  it  but  we  quote  sufficient  \ 
to  show  how  he  felt. 

"  Grand  and  noble  brute  !  Of  all 
God's  animal  gifts  to  man,  she  is  thf 
greatest.  To  her  we  owe  *.he  most 
Examine  into  all  the  different  ramifi 
cations  and  channels  of  our  commerce 
into  which  she  enters,  and  note  the 
result  should  she  be  blotted  out.  A 
Sunuay  stillness  would  then  pervade 
the  great  stockyard  industries  of  oui 
large  cities  and  grass  would  grow  in 
the  streets.  Seventy -five  per  cent,  of 
the  great  freight  trains  that  plougl 
the  Continent  from  ocean  to  ocean 
would  side-track,  for  there  would  bp 
nothing  for  them  to  do.  Pullv  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  laborers  of  America 
would  draw  no  pay  on  Saturday; 
night,  and  our  tables  would  be  bar* 
of  the  greatest  luxuries  with  which 
they  are  loaded.  The  great  Western 
plains  that  she  has  made  to  blossom, 
financially,  like  the  rose,  would  revert 
to  the  Indian,  from  whence  theyi 
came,  and  millions  of  prosperous 
homes  would  be  destroyed. 

"  None  other  like  the  cow  !  Ther* 
is  not  a  thing  from  nose  to  tail  but 
what  is  utilised  for  the  use  of  manJ 
We  use  her  horns  to  comb  our  hair  ■ 
her  hair  keeps  the  plaster  on  ouj 
walls  ;  her  skin  is  on  all  our  feet  and 
our  hosses'  backs  ;  her  tail  makef 
soup  :  she  gives  our  milk,  or  evening 
bur  cheese,  and  our  but/tor,  and  hag 
flesh  is  the  great  moat  of  all  nations. 
Her  blood  is  used  to  make  i;V»r  sugar 
whirte  and  her  bones  when  g'ound 
make  the  greatest  fertiliser,  and  in 
her  paunch  she  herself  has  put  through 
the  first  chemical  process  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  best  white  board 
paper,  and  it  has  been  discovered  1  h»l 
that  paper  is  the  most  lasting  ma  tonal 
for  the  manufacture  of  false  to.  eh. 
No  other  animal  works  for  man  both 
day  and  night  :  by  day  she  gathers 
the  food  and  wnen  we  are  asleep  at 
night  she  briuo-s  it  back  to  ro-ohew 
and  manufacture  it  into  all  the  things 
mentioned  above.  She  has  pone  with 
man  from  the  rising  to  the  setting 
sun  ;  it  was  her  sont  that  drew  the 
first  prairie  schooner  for  the  sturdy 
pioneers,  as  inch  by  inch  they  fought 
to  prove  that  "  westward  the  star  of 
Empire  takes  its  way."  and  the  old 
cow  grazed  along  behind,  and  when 
the  day's  march  was  done,  she  calfl 
and  gave  the  milk  to  fill  the  mother! 
breast  to  feed  'the  suckling  babe  that 
was,  perchance,  to  become  the  futurfl 
ruler  of  this  counrty. 
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Economical  Milk  Production. 


When  a  man  goos  into  any  business 
he  should  choose  the  appliances  best 
suited  to  his  purpose.  If  we  are  to 
produce  milk  economically,  first  we 
must  choose  an  animal  capable  of 
producing  milk  and  producing  it 
cheaplv.  We  should  not  expect  to 
produce  the  best  and  cheapest  milk 
by  taking  an  animal  that  has  heem 
tgught  by  lonor  selection  and  feeding 
to  produce  beef,  but  rather  one  that 
has  been  bred  and  fed  with  the  one 
idea  of  turning-  food  into  milk. 

Even  the  best  dairymen  do  not  ap- 
preciate what  a  remarkable  animal 
they  have  in  the  dairv  cow.  As  an 
example  of  what  a  cow  w?l  produce 
if  she  is  bred  right,  an  instance  ig 
on  record  of  a  cow  which  weighed 
before  dropping  her  calf  1.600  In.,  and 
in  30  days  after  calving  produced 
1.983  Ih.  milk  os  383  ft>.  more  milk 
than  her  own  weight. 

Having  secured  the  right  kind  of 
cow  we  must  give  the  best  po*s;ble 
care.  The  cow  should  be  so  circum- 
stanced that  she  will  exnend  the 
smallest  amount  of  food  possible  in 
the  maintenance  of  her  own  exrster>ee. 
We  know  that  even  under  the  best 
conditions  four-fiftV.s  of  all  the  cow 
eats  is  uspd  to  been  fop,.  warm.  We 
micrht  ke^p  our  cows  under  surli  un- 
favourable conditions  that  it  "ou'd 
be  imnossiMe  for  them  to  eat  enouoh 
to  Veen  themselves  "arm,  leading 
nothipor  for  ihr-  oroducion  of  mil'-. 
»t  l"  here  that  comfortable  nua'-ters 
or  warm  rugTin"  in  wnter  counts. 


Brown  Swiss  Cattle. 


The  Brown  Swiss  and  the  Dutch 
Belted  are  perhaps  the  two  most  im- 
portant of  the  Eurorean  breeds  of 
Cattle  which  have  not  as  net  found 
their  wav  to  Australia.  Of  the  f^r^er 
an  Encrlish  authoritv  on  dairv  cattle 
writes — Tt  is  a  general  characteristic 
of  the«e  cows  fo  show  a  hi"h  rV-'Tee 
of  efficiencv  in  rover'ino-  feed  into 
flesh,  and  a  pronounced  characteristic 
that  they  are  not  of  a  nervous  dis- 
position or  habit.  It'  is  not  neoesSarv 
to  keep  strangers  out  of  the  barn  or 
to  avoid  talking  at  milk  time.  A 
bamful  of  thpm,  or  a  single  one.  will 
go  on  stolidly  giving  the  regular 
vield  of  milk,  undisturbed  t^rou-di  a 
commotion  that  will  ouite  demoralize 
more  nervous  cows.  Orowine  out  of 
the  strength  of  constitution  and  the 
absence  of  nervous  fidgets  is  the  ehar- 
acteristie  long  life  of  the  Swiss 
brf«ed.  At  11  or  12  vears>  of  age  the 
cows  are  in  their  prime.  Tt  is  pro- 
bable that  the  Brown  Swiss  race  has 
quite  a  different  origin  from  the  ranes 
of  western  Europe.  There  are  indica- 
tions that  it  is  more  ancient  than 
any  of  the  other  established  race«. 
They  have  been     bred  by  a  pastoral 


people  for  the  same  purpose,  in  the 
same  locality,  for  a  longer  time  than 
almost  any  other  breed.  Its  general 
character,  its  color  points,  its  points 
of  conformation,  are  probably  more 
firmly  fixed  than  those  of  any  other 
breed.  As  a  consequence  the  breed 
characteristics  are  readily  imparted  to 
cross-bred  animals  when  cows  of 
other  breeds  or  grades  of  other  breeds 
are  bred  to  Swiss  bulls.  Grade  Swiss 
cattle,  even  of  the  first  and  second 
generations,  are  often  hard  to  dis- 
tinguish byi  their  conformation  and 
color  marks  from  purebred  Swiss 
animals.  The  grades  are  sure  to 
gain  in  dairy  qualities  over  their 
dams,  and  to  have  in  addition  si/e, 
constitution  and  hardiness. 

Tn  Brown  Swiss  cows  we  have  a 
constitution  to  which  a  fair  amount 
of  flesh  is  normal,  a  contented  but 
hearty  disposition,  an  absence  of 
worry,  but  a  great '  eapacitv  for  mak- 
ing milk  and  butter  fat.  All  we 
have  to  do  is  to  work  in  accord  with 
nature,  and  without  sacrificing  'any- 
thing of  profitableness  for  the  dairy, 
we  have  a  strong  and  sturdy  tyre  of 
beauty,  and  es'peciallv  that  kind  of 
beautv  which  exemplifies  th"  proverb, 
"Handsome  is  that  handsome  does." 
\n  average  herd  of  cows  in  miUnnn- 
condition  would  weigh  1 .300  to  1  -100 
r»ounds  each  Thev  fend  to  take  on 
fat  readilv  when  drv  and  o-ive  it  off 
slowlr  when  in  milk.  The  average 
cow  when  fattened  would  weiwh  1.500 
nounds  or  more.  Bulls  in  good  con- 
dition would  weigh  from  1.700  to 
2.500  nounds.  The  Swiss  calf  at  a 
month  old  will  weigh  180  to  200 
pounds,  and  at  a  vear  ran  we'gh  900 
pounds.  and  at  two  years  1.500 
rounds  Th"  "hio-hpst  official  world's 
record  in  a  dairy  t-st  for  rows  awav 
from  home  is  that  of  the  Brown 
Swi-js  cow  Brien'/  168.  made  some 
years  ago  at  the  Chicago  World's  Eair 
at  Chicago.  Tn  three  davs  she  o-ave 
2-15  pounds  of  milk,  and  11.66  pounds 
of  butter.  I 


Save  Valuable  Time. 

Verv  often  an  immense  amount 
of  time  is  lost  in  trying-  to  per- 
form a  piece  of  work  with  a  tool 
in  noor  condition,  that  otherwise 
conld  be  done  in  a  short  time  with 
a  tool  in  good  condition. 

The  harvest  season  is  alwavs  a 
busv  time,  vet  manv  farmers 
leave  the  repairing  of  their  bar 
vest  machinery  until  thev  want  to 
use  it  before  making  any  effort 
toward  repairing.  Consequently 
the  prain  becomes  dead  ripe,  and 
a  great  loss  results  from  shat- 
tered and  over-ripe  grain,  besides 
the  loss  of  high  priced  labor. 

When  bad  weather  comes,  gather 
the  tools  into  the  shop  and  repair 


them.  See  that  the  hay' rakes  are 
in  good .  condition  before  they  are 
needed,  mowers  and  binders  all 
tightened  up  and  all  of  the  worn 
out  parts  replaced  with  new  ones 
during  the  winter  months.  Repair 
and  grease  the  harness,  and  never 
allow  a  shovel  or  dirty  tool  of 
any  kind  to  be  put  away  until  it 
has  been  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
brightened  up. 

There  should  be  a  place  in  the 
shop  for  all  hand  tools  ;  wrenches 
in  one  place,  saws  in  another,  and 
so  on  with  every  tool.  Nails  and 
bolts  should  be  kept  in  handy 
places,  and  a  liberal  store  of  the 
things  mentioned,  and  many 
others  rjust  as  important  should  al- 
ways be  on  hand,  thus  avoiding 
the  necessity  of  a  trip  to  town, 
or  working  without  them  until  a 
trip  can  be  made  to  town. 

Farmers  should  have  a  knowledge 
of  forge  and  carpenter  work,  that 
they  may  be  able  to  do  their  own 
repair  work. — Exchange. 
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The  Manufacture  of  Butter 
from  Home-Separated 
Cream. 

(By  J.  R«,  Manager  Butter  Fac- 
tory,. Tasmania) . 

I  wish  to  start  with  the  asser- 
tion that  it  is  just  as  possible  to 
make  good  butter  from  mixed 
cream,  as  it  Js  from  mixed  milk. 
Both  of  thesd  '  products  are  very 
much  mixed  .}vhen  they  reach  the 
factory.  In^grading  them  the 
advantage  is  Jn  favor  of  the  cream, 
as  it  is  milyh  easier  to  detect 
faults  in  cream  than  it  is  in  milk. 

1  have  been  making  butter  under 
both  systems  for  the  last  15  vears. 
Part  of  that  period  was  all  milk, 
then  from  milk  and  cream,  and  for 
the  last  five  years  from  nothing 
but  mixed  cream,  and  mv  experi- 
ence, during  that  period  enables  me 
to  make  the  assertion  which  I 
started  off  with. 

Looking  back  and  comparing  the 
days  when  we  received  nothing  but 
milk  at  our  factory  with  the  pre- 
sent time,  when  it  is  all  mixed 
cream,  T  can  safely  sav  that  there 
has  been  a  very  great  improvement 
in  the  dairies,  and  also  in  the 
treatment,  which  the  raw  product 
receives  at  the  hands  of  the  dairy- 
men. Under  the  milk  system  any 
filth — or  shall  we  say  foreign  mat- 
ter— which  may  fall  or  get  into  the 
milk,  remains  in  it,  until  it  reaches 
the  factory  and  contaminates  the 
butter  fat;  but  in  the  home  separ- 
ator system  any  harmful  matter  is 
separated  out  at  once,  and  with 
reasonable  care  on  the  part  of  the 
farmer  the  cream  could  be  de- 
livered at  the  factory  pure  and 
clean. 

I  have  found  that  a  few  simple 
rules  printed  on  a  piece  of  card- 
board and  hung  up  in  each  dairv 
will  help  to  accomplish  the  desired 
result.     These  are  as  follow  : — 

1.  Cream  must  be  sent  to  the 
factory  at  least  three  times  a 
week. 

2.  Each  separation  must  be  kept 
by  itself  in  a  clean  vessel.  Do  not 
mix  till  sending  to  the  factory. 

3.  Do  not  mix  hot  cream  with 
cold. 

4.  Cream  must  be  separated 
thick  45  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent. 

5.  Cream  must  be  kept  in  a 
cool,  clean  place  at  least  50  vards 
from  cow  and  pig  sheds. 

6.  Cream,  if  left  on  the  road- 
side, must  be  placed  in  a  sheltered 
place  or  small  shed,  where    it  is 


not  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the 
sun. 

7.  Suppliers  must  not  put  salt 
or  any  kind  of  preservative  in  the 
cream. 

8.  Cream  with  beastings  in  it, 
or  in  rusty  cans,  also  bad  flavored 
or  over-ripe  cream,  will  be  re- 
jected. 

Your  factory  has  a  high  reputa- 
tion, and  to  maintain  this  sup- 
pliers must  send  good  cream.' 

I  have  no  doubt  that  you  are 
familiar  with  most  of  these  rules, 
but  I  believe  that  No.  2  is  new  to 
you.  Cream  must  not  be  mixed 
until  ready  to  send  to  the  factory. 
If  you  will  adopt  this  rule  at  your 
factory,  and  also  enforce  it,  you 
will  have  material  to  work  upon 
as  good  as  the  best  you  ever  had 
under  the  milk  system.  The  whole 
success  or  otherwise  hangs  on  that 
regulation.  I  am  certain  of  this, 
and  this  is  the  principal  reason 
why  I  have  written  this  paper,  to 
bring  under  your  notice  this  simp- 
lest of  simple  things.  The  usual 
custom  is  to  mix  it  as  soon  as  it 
is  cold  and  then  stir  it  frequently. 
A  wooden  spoon  is  generally  used, 
and  it  is  seldom  if  ever  cleaned  ; 
thus  it  becomes  a  battery  of  un- 
friendly bacteria  ready  to  infect 
can  after  can  of  cream.  Therefore 
I  do  not  ask  suppliers  to  stir  their 
cream  at  all.  Stirring  is  not  ne- 
cessary if  the  cream  is  not  mixed. 
A  number  of  large  billy-cans  will 
do  to  keep  each  of  the  separations 
in,  and  these  with  the  cream  in 
them  can  be  hung  up  in  a  cool 
lime  sweetened  dairy,  and  when  all 
the  cream  is  the  same  temperature 
it  can  be  emptied  into  the  o'Team 
cans  when  the  time  arrives  to 
send  it  to  the  factory,  and  not  a 
moment  before. 

We  strongly  condemn  the  use  of 
cloth  strainers.  Brass  or  copper 
gauze  is  best,  and  perforated  zinc 
is  good  to  keep  the  flies  off  the 
cream.  Cream  cans  should  be 
made  of  steel,  and  of  one  diameter 
from  top  to  bottom,  with  semi- 
locking  lids.  All  the  cans  should 
be  of  a  uniform  width,  then  they 
can  be  washed  by  revolving  ma- 
chine brushes,  which  do  this  1  work 
better  than  it  can  be  done  by  hand . 

—  Cream  Grading.  — 

A  capable,  careful  man  grading 
will  do  ■more  to  keep  suppliers,  up 
to  the  mark  than  anything  else. 
The  cream  should  be  tested  first 
by  smell  the  instant  the  lid  is 
taken  off  the  can  ;  afterwards  it 
must  be  tasted.  I  have  known 
managers  who  would  not  taste 
cream.     Well,  all  I  can  say  is,  if 


it  4s  not  fit  to  be  tasted  it  is  not 
fit  to  be  made  into  butter. 

—  Cream  Weighing.  — 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  the 
weight  of  every  can  verified  by 
more  than  one'man.  The  man  lift- 
ing the  cans  on  and  off  the  scales 
can  call  out  the  supplier's  name 
and  the  weight  and  the  clerk  as 
he  enters  up  can  glance  at  the 
scales  to  verify  it. 

I  need  hardly  mention  the  neces- 
sity of  running  all  cream  through 
a  strainer  and  then  over  the  cooler 
and  into  the  maturing  vats  over 
open  tinned  steel  shoots.  The 
abominable  practice  of  using  a 
pump  to  pump  cream,  through 
pipes  has  surelv  been  abandoned  by 
all  up-to-date  butter  .factories.  It 
was  almost  impossible  to  get  the 
pump  clean,  and  utterly  impossible 
to  get  the  pipes,  through  which  all 
the  cream  was  pumped,  clean. 

—  Cooling  Cream.  — 

To  get  the  best  results,  that  is, 
ta  make  the  best  butter  from  home 
separated  cream,  it  should  be 
cooled  down  simultaneously  to 
from  4  to  6  below  churning  tem- 
perature, to  retard  the  rate  of 
acidity.  I  have  tried  making  the 
mixed  cream  up  into  butter  two  or 
three  hours  after  it  arrived  at  the 
factory  ;  but  I  found  that  it  made 
a  better  butter  bv  keeping  it  until 
the  next  day,  the  same  as  for 
butter  from  mixed  milk. 

In  testing,  I  get  the  same  results 
by  testing  fortnightly  as  I  did  by 
testing  daily. 

—  Sampling.  — 

I  got  a  more  accurate  sample 
with  a  tube  two  inches  in  diameter 
than  with  the  half  sampler  gener- 
ally used. 

In  conclusion,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  is  much  more  difficult  and 
harder  work  for  the  manager,  and 
adds  considerably  to  his  responsi- 
bility, to  make  butter  from  mixed 
cream  as  against  mixed  milk  ; 
but  the  wisest  course  is  not  to  op- 
pose the  dairyman  in  his  wish  to 
adopt  this  system.  But  we  ought 
to  aim  at  regulating  the  mixed 
cream  system  so  that  the  butters 
will  be  as  good  as  it  is  possible  to 
make  under  any  other  system. 

Shelter,  constant  supplies  of 
food,  and  the  selection  of  the  best 
milkers  will  receive  more  attention 
when  it  becomes  necessary  to  re- 
duce the  cost  of  butter  production. 

 ♦  

We  muv  know  always  what  is 
right  but  not  always  what  is  pos- 
sible. 
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Strangles. 


Strangles  is  a  highly  infective  dis- 
ease of  horses,  asses,  and  mules,  and 
is  caused  by  the  introduction  into  :!;e 
system  of  a  micro-organism  called  ihe 
Streptococcus  equi.  The  majority  of 
cases  occur  in  young  animals,  but  it 
may  occur  at  any  age;  it  frequently 
occurs  in  epizootic  form,  is  particular- 
ly liable  to  attack  animals  suffering 
from  over-exertion,  a  chill,  catarrhal 
affections  of  the  mucous  membranes, 
dentition,  or  surgical  operations,  and 
it  is  aggravated  when  numbers  of 
horses  are  massed  together  under  in- 
sanitary conditions,  or  are  moved  long 
distances  to  where  different  climatic 
influences  prevail. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  there 
are  three  types  of  the  disease:  the 
regular  or  mildest  form,  the  irregular, 
and  the  malignant.  The  symptoms 
of  the  regular  form  are  generally  con- 
fined to  the  mucous  membranes  of  the 
nose  and  mouth,  with  loss  of  appe- 
tite, fever  with  high  temperature, 
catarrh,  and  swelling  under  the  angle 
of  the  jaw.  At  first  the  mucous  mem- 
branes are  slightly  red  and  inflamed,  a 
watery  discharge  issues  from  the  nose, 
mouth,  and  eyes,  which  later  on  be- 
comes thick,  opaque,  and  sticky,  and 
finally  the  mucous  membranes  may 
show  superficial  excoriations.  In  the 
space  at  the  angle  under  the  jaw  small 
hard  lumps  may  be  felt,  which  are 
inflamed  lymphatic  glands;  these  in- 
flamed glands  in  a  short  time  become 
surrounded  by  exudations,  which  give 
them  a  doughy  feeling;  they  gradu- 
ally become  enlarged,  and  frequently 
fill  up  the  whole  of  the  intermaxillary 
space;  later  on  these  swellings  gener- 
ally suppurate  and  form  abscesses, 
but  occasionally  the  exudate  may  be 
absorbed,  and  re-solution  take  place 
without  this  occurring.  It  is  rare,  but 
quite  possible,  for  strangles  to  occur 
without  these  glandular  swellings 
The  period  of  incubation  of  the  dis- 
ease is  from  five  to  ten  days;  its  dura- 
tion is  indefinite. 

I  have  stated  that  the  disease  is 
Sfaused  by  the  entrance  into  the  sys- 
tem of  micro-organism  called  strepto- 
cocci; these  streptococci  generally  ob- 
tain entrance  through  the  air  pas- 
sages, but  occasionally  through 
bounds,  and  when  the  disease  is  irre- 
gular,  it  is  due  to  their  finding  their 
way  through  the  lymph  channels  to 
tother  parts  of  the  system.  We  find, 
therefore,  in  the  irregular  form  the 
trachea  ("windpipe)  and  bronchial 
tubes  become  similarly  affected;  ex- 


tension to  the  lungs  gradually  takes 
place,  and  in  such  cases  there  will 
be,  in  addition  to  the  simple  form  of 
strangles  I  have  described,  all  the 
symptoms  of  broncho-pneumonia; 
again,  the  bowels  may  become  affect- 
ed, more  especially  when  the  disease 
follows  on  surgical  operations,  in 
which  cases  abscesses  may  form, 
which  eventually  burst  either  into  the 
lumen  of  the  bowel  or  into  the  peri- 
toneal cavity;  in  the  latter  case  it  is 
always  fatal.  Again,  the  brain,  spinal 
chord,  or  other  parts  of  the  nervous 
system  may  be  affected,  causing  ver- 
tigo, blindness,  paralysis,  or  coma; 
the  skin,  also,  may  become  affected, 
numerous  small  pustules  occurring  in 
different  parts  of  the  body,  especially 
about  the  mouth  and  face;  abscesses 
in  different  parts  of  the  body  may 
also  form.  The  malignant  form  is 
characterised  by  a  general  rapid  sep- 
tico-emia  (blood  poisoning),  which  is 
marked  by  extreme  prostration,  hur- 
ried breathing,  and  rise  of  tempera- 
ture, ending  in  fatal  collapse. 

There  is  rarely  any  difficulty  in 
diagnosing  strangles;  the  nasal  dis- 
charge, the  weeping  from  the  eyes, 
and  the  submaxillary  swelling  are,  as 
a  rule,  sufficient,  especially  when  more 
than  one  case  occurs  in  the  same 
place. 

Strangles  is  a  disease  that  admits 
of  undoubted  benefit,  by  the  enforce- 
ment of  sanitary  measures,  attention 
to  diet,  and  a  certain  amount  of  mild 
medication.  On  the  first  symptom  oc- 
curring, the  animal  should  be  placed 
in  a  warm  loosebox  by  itself,  where 
the  ventilation  is  good,  if  out  at  grass 
and  the  weather  is  mild,  it  may  be 
rugged  and  left  out,  taking  care  other 
horses  are  not  allowed  in  the  same 
enclosure.  The  loosebox,  stable  uten- 
sils, drinking  vessels,  and  manger 
should  be  whitewashed  with  a  six  per 
cent,  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  say, 
a  pound  to  2  gallons,  occasionally  re- 
peated, and  kept  scrupulously  clean. 
The  stable  utensils,  especially  the 
drinking  vessels,  should  not  be  used 
for  other  horses.  The  sweepings  from 
the  manger  and  stable  should  be 
burnt,  and  not  thrown  on  the  manure- 
heap,  as  they  will  contain  the  germs 
of  the  disease,  which,  if  put  on  the 
land,  will  retain  their  vitality,  and 
may  later  on  affect  other  horses.  Any 
sore  places  should  be  dressed  with 
carbolic  oil  or  ointment.  The  ani- 
mal must  not  be  worked,  but  may 
take  quiet  exercise. 

The  diet  must  be  easy  of  digestion 
and  nourishing — carrots,  turnips,  cut 


greenstuff,  freshly  cut  lucerne,  scalded 
hay,  and  occasional  bran  mashes,  with 
plenty  of  pure  drinking-water.  With 
regard  to  medicines,  in  the  mild  cases 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  see  that  the 
bowels  act,,  regularly,  and  that  the 
submaxillary  swellings  are  attended 
to.  Linseed  tea,  or  three  or  four 
ounces  of  Glauber's  salt  in  the  drink- 
ing water  will  generally  act  as  a  laxa- 
tive, and  the  swellings  must  be  poul- 
ticed and  fomented  till  they  become 
soft;  they  should  then  be  opened,  but 
care  in  this  is  necessary.  The  skin 
only  should  be  cut  through  with  a 
sharp  knife,  and  an  opening  to  the 
matter  be  made  with  a  blunter  in- 
strument, so  as  not  to  cut  the  blood 
vessels,  nerves,  or  ducts  of  the  glands, 
which  are  numerous  in  this  part.  In 
case  the  swellings  do  not  come  to  a 
head,  a  small  fly-blister  will  be  the 
best  thing  to  apply.  The  air  pas- 
sages should  be  steamed  with  hot 
water  containing  some  disinfectant, 
such  as  phenile,  other  carbolic  pre- 
paration, or  eucalyptus  oil.  A  bag 
drawn  over  a  bucket  with  a  little  hay 
in  it  scalded  with  the  hot  water  and 
phenile  and  pulled  up  over  the  nose 
(not  too  close)  is  an  easy  way  to  ap- 
ply the  steam.  In  the  irregular  form 
the  treatment  cannot  be  given,  as  it 
depends  on  the  complications  occur- 
ring; but  both  in  this  form  and  in  the 
malignant  form  veterinary  advice  is 
essential. 

One  attack  of  strangles  confers  a 
certain  amount  of  immunity  from 
further  attack;  such  being  the  case,  in 
some  countries  it  has  been  the  custom 
to  produce  a  mild  attack  by  artificial 
means,  and  so  insure  protection  from 
a  more  virulent  attack  later  on;  this  is 
done  by  taking  a  small  quantity  of 
pus  or  mucous  from  a  mild  case  and 
smearing  it  on  the  nasal  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  animal  to  be  infected. 

As  strangles  is  a  highly  infectious 
disease,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  farmer 
or  horse-owner  to  be  careful  to  pro- 
tect his  own  animals  when  the  disease 
is  suspected  to  be  in  the  district.  He 
will  be  careful  what  outside  horses 
he  admits  to  his  own  stables;  also  in 
what  stables  or  paddocks  he  leaves 
his  own  horses,  and  where  they  are 
stabled  on  sale  days;  he  should  avoid 
public  drinking  troughs,  and  forage 
from  an  affected  farm  or  stable. 
Watch  for  first  symptoms,  and  on 
their  appearance  separate  the  horse 
from  the  others. — From  the  Tasma- 
nian  Journal  of  Agriculture. 

A  stout  heart  may  be  ruined  in 
fortune  but  not  in  spirit. 
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Stud  Stock  Breeding. 


Whether  viewed  as  a  hobby  or 
with  a  serious  eye  to  future 
profits,  there  is  something  very  at- 
tractive in  the  vocation  of  stock 
breeding-. 

To  those  who  have  but  recently 
joined  the  ranks,  or  to  those  who 
are  merely  still  in  the  condition  of 
contemplating  a  move  in  so  pleasing 
a  direction,  a  few  words  of  advice, 
extracted  from  a  lecture  delivered 
at  Aberdeen  University  by  a  suc- 
cessful breeder  and  exhibitor  of 
stud  stock,  is  quoted  by  Klder's. 
Review  as  being  practical  and  to 
the  point.  The  most  competent  to 
give  sound  and  reliable  advice  on 
any  subject  pertaining  to  stock- 
breeding  are  those  who  have  them- 


selves successfully  solved  problems 
regarding  which  they  desire  to 
assist  others.  No  doubt  the  keen- 
nest  discrimination  is  necessary  in 
the  selection  of  a  breed  or  breeds 
suitable  to  a  locality,  but  when 
once  this  initial  proceeding  has 
been  satisfactorily  disposed  of, 
the  underlying  principles  of  man- 
agement are  practicallv  identical, 
•whatever  the  class  or  breed  of  live 
stock  chosen.  The  common  pro- 
ceeding, especially  by  those  who 
adopt  the  pursuit  as  a  pleasant 
pastime,  but  who,  nevertheless,  de- 
sire to  conduct  it  profitably,  is  to 
acquire  the  most  prominent  indivi- 
dual animals 'of  the  day,  regardless 
of  such  vital  considerations  as  the 
consistency  of  pedigree  or  the  com- 
petence of  the  men  placed  in  charge 
thereof.     To  those  about    to  em- 
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bark  on  stock-breeding,  the  lec- 
turer emphasized  two  points,  and 
every  successful  breeder  will  en- 
dorse the  wisdom  and  soundness  of 
the  advice.  Proper  accommoda- 
tion at  the  homestead  and  a  com- 
petent man  in  charge  constitute 
the  inevitable  and  enduring  basis 
of  success.  .Having  fulfilled  these 
conditions,  the  selection  of  the 
animals  with  which  the  herd,  Hock, 
or  stud  is  to  be  built  up  may  pro- 
ceed as  opportunities  occur.  The 
building  up  of  a  good  herd  is  ne- 
cessarily the  work  of  many  years, 
and  possibly  the  greater  part  of  a 
lifetime.  There  are  some,  especial- 
ly among  the  younger  generation, 
who  are  impatient  and  ambitious 
enough  to  attempt  by  lavish  ex- 
penditure in  the  acquirement  of 
noted  show  animals,  to  attain  to 
the  highest  rank  right  away.  The 
number  who  succeed  in  doing  so  is 
exceedingly  small,  while  a  very 
much  larger  proportion,  on  finding 
themselves  unable  to  accomplish 
the  task,  abandon  the  project  in 
despair. 

Beginners  should  avoid  the,  temp- 
tation of  buying  on  show-yard  ra- 
ther than  herd-book  qualifications. 
The  aspirant  who  is  most  likely  to 
realize  his  desires  is  the  man  who 
makes  up  his  mind  as  to  the  par- 
ticular strain  or  type  of  animal 
he  is  to  produce,  and,  having  done 
this,  to  resolutely  carry  out  his 
ideas  in  practice.  Consequently  he 
should  not  allow  himself  to  be 
tempted  to  buy  show  animals  not 
exactly  of  the  class  or  pedigree 
likely  to  improve  his  flock,  herd, 
or  stud,  merely  because  that  ani- 
mal has  scored  in  the  show  ring. 
In  the  case  of  bulls,  which,  with 
the  great  progress  made  of  late  in 
the  dairying  industry  have  become 
a  feature  of  all  shows,  the  need  for 
such  exacting  discrimination  is  es- 
pecially necessary.  In  this  respect, 
especial  care  should  be  devoted  to 
breeding  in  relation  to  that  of  the 
cows  already  in  a  herd,  so  that, 
as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  the 
sires  selected  should  be  calculated 
by  their  own  individual  merit  to 
correct  any  possible  defect  in  the 
conformation  of  the  cows.  In  re- 
ference to  the  feeding  of  animals, 
whether  for  show  purposes  or  not, 
the  key  to  success  lies  in  strict 
moderation  :  sufficient  condition 
should  he  maintained  ,for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  as  all  stock  then 
breed  more  regularly  than  if  in 
receipt  of  too  liberal  a  diet.  Pedi- 
gree cows  should  be  allowed  to 
suckle  their  calves,  but  until  such 
period  s  the  calf  is  able  to  take 
the  whole  of  the  dam's  milk,  in 
order  to  encourage  the  milking 
propensities  of  the  cows,  each  ani- 
mal should  be  milked  drv  at  least 
once  a  day. 
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<#  Pottltry  Notes  <# 


F.  W.  Marshall. 

By  the  departure  for  Mr.  F.  W. 
Marshall  for  England,  there  to  take 
up  an  important  business  appoint- 
ment. South  Australian  poultry  breed- 
ers and  dog  lovers  lose  a  fellow-wor- 
ker to  whose  energy,  ability,  and  dis- 
interested enthusiasm  they  owe  much. 
If  for  no  other  reason,  the  solid  stand 
Mr.  Marshall  has  always  taken  on  the 
side  of  all  that  is  clean,  honest,  and  of 
good  repute  in  the  kindred  fancies, 
will  have  deservedly  earned  for  him 
the  cordial  thanks  and  grateful  re- 
membrance of  all  who  have  the  inter- 
ests of  good  sportsmanship  and  true 
progress  at  heart.  We  are  certainly 
not  of  those  who  think  that  the  spe- 
cies fancier  of  the  genus  homo  has 
short  memories  for  benefits  received, 
but  the  time  is  fitting  to  recall  to  the 
recollection  of  older  members  of  the 
fraternity,  and  perhaps  inform  some, 
who  have  come  into  the  game  more 
recently,  of  his  work  amongst  us  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years  or  more — in- 
deed, we  look  upon  such  reference  as 
an  evident  duty;  a  duty  which  we 
find  as  pleasant  as  it  is  obvious — 
though  considerations  of  space,  as 
well  as  regard  for  Mr.  Marshall's  na- 
tive modesty,  forbid  our  doing  more 
than  make  brief  mention  of  some  of 
the  details  which  go  to  make  up  the 
sum  of  his  services  rendered. 


Laying  competitions  are  now  so 
much  a  matter  of  course  that  few  re- 
member that  they  had  a  beginning,  or 
the  circumstances  of  their  initiation 
in  South  Australia  and  the  difficulties 
which  had  to  be  overcome;  and  it 
stands  to  Mr.  Marshall's  credit  that 
the  Magill  competition — the  first  of 
the  series — was  held  where  and  wher 
it  was.  and  under  such  eminently  sat- 
isfactory authority  as  that  of  the 
South  Australian  R.A.  &  H.  Society 
Again,  after  the  completion  of  the 
first  test  at  Roseworthy,  and  when 
the  Society  were  disposed  to  drop  a 
somewhat  costly  experiment,  it  was 
in  response  to  Mr.  Marshall's  urgent 
pleading  and  his  able  statement  of  the 
good  competitions  were  doing,  that 
the  Society  consented  to  undertake  a 
third,  and,  as  far  as  they  were  con- 
cerned, final  competition.  In  this 
matter  Mr.  Marshall  undoubtedly  did 
valuable  work,  not  only  for  poultry, 
but  for  the  State  at  large. 

Mr.  Marshall  did  not  concern  him- 
self only  with  the  egg  production  side 
of  the  industry,  but  also  entered  keen- 
ly into  the  possibilities  of  table  poul- 
try export — collecting  statistics,  con- 
vening meetings,  publishing  informa- 
tion in  the  press,  and  generally  try- 
ing hard  to  kick  the  question  into  life. 
Finally,  believing  that  example  was 
better  than  precept,  he  got  together, 
and  despatched  a  trial  shipment  on 


his  own  account.  Since  then  the 
matter  has  slumbered  more  or  less 
peacefully  in  other  hands. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  Fancy  side 
that  Mr.  Marshall  has  given  his  warm- 
est and  most  enduring  affection.  He 
has  not,  indeed,  been  an  active  com- 
petitor, or  only  so  to  a  small  extent, 
but  in  the  routine,  and  often  thankless 
task  of  the  making  up  of  acceptable, 
up-to-date  schedules  and  the  provi- 
sion of  prize  money,  he  has  been  a 
most  faithful  servant,  with  a  special 
gift,  perhaps,  for  the  acquisition  of 
cups,  trophies,  &c„  for  presentation 
by  the  various  clubs  with  which  he 
has  been  connected.  Many  a  hand- 
some trophy,  such  as  the  Competition 
Cup,  the  Breeders'  Trophy,  the  Chal- 
lenge Shield,  and  others  now  occupy- 
ing places  of  honour  in  fanciers' 
homes,  owe  their  presence  there  to 
F.W.  M.'s  ability  to  extract  guineas 
and  other  coin  of  the  realm  from  the 
pockets  of  his  friends.  It  is,  how- 
ever, only  the  barest  justice  to  say 
that  if  Mr.  Marshall  has  been  quick 
to  get,  he  has  been  even  quicker  to 
give,  for  no  one  has  contributed  more 
readily  or  more  generously  to  any 
and  every  reasonable  project  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  Fancy. 

As  President,  Chairman,  and  Com- 
mitteeman, Mr.  Marshall  has  render- 
ed invaluable  assistance  to  the  Poul- 
try and  Kennel  Club',  to  the  Royal, 
and  to  the  Bulldog,  Terrier,  and 
Malay  Clubs,  with  the  foundation  of 
which  he  was  intimately  associated. 
In  each  and  every  office  he  has  been 
equally  at  home,  and  equally  success- 
ful. 

There  has  never  been  any  possibi- 
lity of  stagnation  so  long  as  Mr. 
Marshall  had  a  hand  in  the  game. 
"Do  something,  and  do  it  thoroughly" 
has  been  his  motto,  one  which  he  has 
entirely  lived  up  to;  and  it  is  because 
of  the  sincerity  and  genuine  whole- 
hearted enthusiasm  which  has  always 
characterised  his  interest  in  the  fancy 
that  those  who  have  sometimes  dif- 
fered with  him  equally  with  his  most 
staunch  supporters,  will  join  in  wish- 
ing him  pood  health,  long  life,  and 
happy  fortune  in  his  new  home  be- 
yond the  seas.  He  may,  indeed,  rest 
assured  of  the  goodwill  and  kindly  re- 
membrance of  all  those  with  whom 
and  for  whom  he  has  worked  so  long 
and  so  well. 

 ♦  

What  stronger  breastplate  than 
a  heart  untainted. 


K00N00WARRA  

  POULTRY  YARDS. 

ENI^IEL  X>. 


6  minutes'  walk  from  electric  tram.  'Phone  273. 

Breeder,  Exhibitor,  and    Importer  of  Highest  Class 
BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.        WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 
WHITE  ORPINGTONS     RHODE    ISLAND  REDS. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS. 
PEKIN  DUCKS.  WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKS. 

(Never  beaten  in  Show  Pen),     'Wonderful  Layers  of  White  Shell  Eggs). 
Stock  have  won  numerous  prizes  at    Adelaide  Leadi  ng  Shows. 
Eggs  and  Stock  for  Sale  in  Season. 


For  further  particulars  write — 

P.   O.   MANUEL, Proprietor. 
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Secrets  of  the  Show  Bird's 
Toilet. 


—  The  "Bloom"  of  the  Show  Bird.  — 

Perfect  condition  plays  an  import- 
ant part  in  the  Securing  of  prizes.  In 
a  show  bird,  it  holds  the  same  rela- 
tion as  the  "height  of  bloom"  does  in 
a  flower;  i.e.,  at  a  certain  period  the 
bud  will  unfold  its  petals  and  gradu- 
ally blossom  into  the  flower.  Tt  is 
then  in  its  height  of  bloom — in  its 
best  possible  condition,  after  which  it 
will  wilt.  Similarly,  with  a  show  bird. 
When  in  "bloom"  its  plumage  will  be 
lustrous  and  plentiful,  the  head  a 
bright  red  in  colour,  and  the  bird 
throughout  will  be  in  its  most  hand- 
some dress.  From  that  time  the 
plumage  will  lose  its  gloss,  the  comb 
will  turn  pale,  &c. 

The  "bloom'  'of  a  show  bird  implies 
several  things:  First,  good  physical 
condition;  second,  ripeness;  third, 
proper  domestication. 

Good  physical  condition  insures 
life,  vigor  and  style.  In  an  athlete, 
we  speak  of  this  stage  as  "fitness." 

—  The  Finish  of  Plumage.  — 

Ripeness  refers  to  that  stage  when 
the  feathers  have  acquired  their 
length  and  fullness  without  the  loss 
of  their  brilliancy  and  pureness  of 
colour.  It  is  then  that  the  specimen 
possesses  "finish."  The  fullness  and 
finish  of  feather  is  important  in  cer- 
tain lines  of  the  bird.  The  arch  of 
the  neck,  the  curve  of  the  back,  the 
depth  of  saddle,  and  the  shape  of  the 
tail  are  attributes  of  a  show  bird 
that  depend  largely  upon  this  stage 
of  the  feathering  process.  The 
weight,  carriage,  shape  of  breast,  &c, 
depend  upon  the  body  growth. 


Now  for  a  few  of  the  essential  pre- 
liminaries. First,  select  the  best 
birds  and  sepcrate  them.  They  can 
be  given  more  attention  and  fed  little 
luxuries  that  would  be  too  expensive 
to  feed  the  flock.  The  birds  become 
gentle  and  will  learn  to  eat  from  the 
band  and  it  is  much  easier  to  teach 
them  to  pose,  and  any  fear  that  they 
may  have  or  shyness  will  be  gradually 
overcome.  . 

—  The  Training  Preliminaries.  — 

•  About  two  months  before  the  show, 
place  them  in  separate  training  coops 
for  a  few  hours  at  a  time.  Gradually 
confine  them  for  a  day  and  finally  two 
or  three  days  until  they  become  per- 
fectly familiar  with  living  within  a 
coop  and  lose  all  timidity  from  being 
confined  and  handled  by  those  who 
have  them  in  charge.  The  coops 
should  be  models  of  comfort  and 
cleanliness.  We  have  found  fine,  dry 
bran  covered  with  clean  straw  a  most 
excellent  litter  for  coops,  if  the  drop- 
pings are  regularly  removed  so  that 
they  may  not  stain  the  plumage. 

Your  birds  should  be  handled, 
groomed  and  petted  each  day.  A 
specimen  that  will  walk  boldly  up  to 
the  iudge  as  he  approaches  the  door 
of  his  coop  wins  the  admiration  of 
the  judge  at  once.  A  well-trained 
bird  often  catches  the  judge's  eye 
even  if  it  is  inferior  to  the  one  in  the 
next  coop  that  is  untrained.  Fowls 
should  be  taught  not  to  become  frigh- 
tened at  the  presence  of  strangers, 
women  and  children  that  will  visit  the 
exhibition  hall.  If  your  birds  are  so 
well  trained  that  they  will  scarcely 
notice  the  approach  of  strangers,  you 
may  feel  reasonably  well  assured  that 
they  will  remain  quiet  in  the  disorder 
and  surroundings  of  the  exhibition 
hall. 


A  Feathered  "Grand  Stand"  Player. 

Proper  domestication  is  the  result 
of  sufficient  cooping  and  training  to 
give  the  bird  sufficient  repose  and 
confidence  to  assume  desired  poses 
under  showroom  conditions.  The  im- 
portance of  training  a  show  bird  to 
pose,  to  play  for  the  "grand  stand," 
so  to  speak,  is  too  often  overlooked. 
Once  upon  a  time  in  those  happy  days 
of  short  pants,  as  the  story  book  tells, 
we  were  the  proud  possesor  of  a 
Game  Bantam  cock  that  would  pose 
for  three  minutes  without  ruffling  a 
feather.  This  little  trick  was  the  de- 
light of  our  boyhood  friends  and 
many  times  he  would  be  called  upon 
to  respond  to  an  encore.  Training  to 
pose  is  a  simple  matter,  patience  be- 
ing the  chief  requisite. 


Training  via  "The   Stomach  Route." 

How  can  birds  be  trained?  The 
first  training  is  given  while  feeding  in 
the  coops  referred  to  above.  Feeding 
dainty  foods,  such  as  meat,  will  at- 
tract the  birds  to  you.  In  a  short 
lime  they  will  eat  from  your  hand. 
Go  to  the  coops  often,  but  go  up  to 
the  birds  gently  and  avoid  frighten- 
ing, always  trying  to  tempt  them  with 
something;  to  eat.  There's  an  old 
saying  that  "the  way  to  reach  a 
man's  heart  is  through  his  stomach," 
and  it  will  also  be  found  to  be  suc- 
cessful with  fowls.  Handle  your 
birds  at  first  by  the  light  of  a  lantern 
at  night,  as  they  are  much  quieter  and 
easier  handled. 

After  your  birds  become  somewhat 
reconciled  to  the  coop  and  surround- 


ings, take  a  slim,  light  stick  and 
gently  stroke  along  the  back  from 
the  neck  to  the  tail  until  they  do  not 
mind  it  any  longer;  then  try  the  hand, 
taking  tin-  forefinger  and  stroking 
lightly  under  the  throat,  at  the  same 
time  raising  the  head  slightly  at 
each  stroke,  and  you  will  find  that 
in  a  short  time  you  can  place  them 
in  any  desired  position. 

Occasionally,  take  an  old  hen  under 
your  arm  and  go  in  front  of  the  coops 
of  the  males,  and  they  will  soon  learn 
to  be  looking  for  the  old  hen  when  a 
person  steps  in  front  of  the  coops  and 
so  will  show  to  best  advantage  and 
make  a  good  impression  on  exhibi- 
tion. So  much  for  the  training;  now 
what  about  their  food? 

The  Show  Birds'  "Training  Table." 

Always  feed  a  variety  of  foods  and 
often.  The  wet  mash  should  be  well 
made,  mixed  with  skim  milk.  A 
crumbly  mash  will  be  relished  for  the 
early  morning  feed  when  quick  diges- 
tion is  wanted.  This  followed  by  a 
little  grain  later  on  throughout  the 
day,  varying  the  food  from  time  to 
time  and  always  being  guided  by  the 
likes  and  dislikes  of  the  fowls  you  are 
fitting.  It  will  be  a  good  plan  to  mix 
a  small  quantity  of  linseed  meal  with 
the  mash  feed  of  coloured  varieties,  a 
little  each  day  makes  the  feathers 
glossy  and  lustrous,  and  is  also  a 
good  tonic  for  the  system. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  diet  of 
grains  and  soft  feed,  a  little  raw  meat 
and  ground  bone  will  help  keep  their 
appetite  on  edge  if  not  fed  in  excess. 
It  keeps  them  vigorous  and  reddens 
their  combs  and  wattles.  Green  food, 
such  as  sprouted  oats,  cabbage,  tur- 
nips or  mangolds,  grit,  bone  and  char- 


Eqqs!  Eqqs! 

Sittings  from  Heavy  Laying 


White  Leghorns 
Black  Leghorns 

Black  Orpingtons 

SilverWyandottes 

15  Eggs  to  each  setting.  Guaranteed 
fertile  or  replaced.    10/6  per  setting. 


T.  E.  YELLAND, 
S.A.  Farmera'  Co-Op.  Union,  Ltd. 
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coal  are  also  necessary  to  obtain  that 
"bloom"  on  your  show  birds. 

Each  bird  should  be  weighed  once 
a  week  and  the  record  kept.  If  for 
any  cause  your  birds  do  not  gain  in 
weight  rapidly  enough,  it  will  be 
found  an  advantage  to  add  one-half 
teaspoon  of  brown  sugar  (per  bird) 
to  the  mash.  This  causes  them  to 
take  on  flesh  more  rapidly,  but  should 
be  fed  with  care.  Cornbread  soaked 
in  milk,  or  hard  boiled  egg  will  an- 
swer the  purpose  of  meat  and  ground 
bone  if  your  males  show  a  tendency 
to  develop  too  large  combs  and  will 
not  endanger  the  condition  of  the 
birds. 

—  Recipes  for  Preparing  Washing 

Solutions.  — 

Use  only  soft  water — never  use 
laundry  soap.  We  have  obtained  ex- 
cellent results  by  asing  a  liquid 
shampoo  mixture  when  washing  a 
pen  of  White  Wyandottes.  When 
dry,  their  plumage  was  immaculate, 
white  and  fluffy  with  a  beautiful  finish. 
A  White  Orpington  breeder  gave  us 
the  following  recipe  of  a  washing 
cream  which  he  uses  in  the  first  tub: 
Chip  two  bars  of  Ivory  soap,  dissolve 
in  one  gallon  of  soft  water  and  add 
4  ozs.  of  a  good  shampoo  mixture. 
Then  dissolve  one  teaspoonful  of  pul- 
verized chloride  of  lime,  one  teaspoon 
of  oxalic  acid  and  six  teaspoonsful 
of  ammonia  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water. 
Mix  these  two  preparations  together 
until  properly  blended,  cool,  bottle 
the  cream  in  glass  fruit  jars  and  when 
using  put  enough  in  the  first  tub  of 
water  to  make  a  good  lather. 

We  have  had  good  results  in  using 
the  following  mixture:    Dissolve  one 


12  Poultry  Papers  for  Is. 


I: 

I  hi 


THE  AUSTRALIAN  HEN 
AND  FANCIERS'  FRIEND 
the  generally  acknowledged 
beet  Poultry  &  Fanciers  Paper 
in  the  Commonwealth.      It   is  published 
twice  a  month  and  coiti  5s   a  year,  post 
free.    But  to  prove  its  ralue,  we  shall  send 
yon  12  back  numbers — a  liberal  poultry 
•dueation — post  free,  for  Is.     Money  back 
if  yon  are  not  satisfied.    Write  to-day  before 
they  hare  all  gone. 


The  Australian  Hen 

AND  FANCIERS'  FRIEND, 
756  GEORGE  ST.,  SYDNEY,  N.S.W. 


and  one-half  bars  of  castile  soap,  two 
teaspoonsful  oxalic  acid,  one  tea- 
spoonful  chloride  of  lime,  two  and 
one-half  ounces  of  borax  powder  and 
one  teaspoonful  of  ammonia  in  two 
quarts  of  boiling  water.  Keep  air- 
tight in  fruit  jars  and  use  as  a  wash- 
ing solution. 

After  the  birds  have  been  thorough- 
ly rinsed  in  two  tubs  of  clean  water, 
prepare  the  bluing  water.  It  is  al- 
most impossible  to  describe  verbally 
the  amount  of  bluing  to  use,  because 
of  the  different  strengths  of  the  many 
kinds  of  blue.  Experiment  on  a  few- 
birds  first  by  colouring  the  blue  bath 
with  a  variety  of  colours,  some  weak 
and  some  strong,  until  the  proper  tint 
can  be  obtained  on  the  specimen 
when  it  is  dry. 

—  Bleaching.  — 
Bleaching  is  a  rather  delicate  sub- 
ject to  handle  in  print.  If  one  were 
to  expose  the  treasured  secrets  of  the 
"bleaching  artists" — just  imagine  what 
would  happen!  There  are  a  variety 
of  methods  used  in  bleaching  white 
fowls.  To  procure  the  fashionable 
"dead  white"  colour  is  a  complicated 
process  and  could  hardly  be  mastered 
by  an  amateur. 

Brassines,  straw  colour,  and  "sun- 
burn" on  the  lower  hackle,  back,  wing 
bows,  and  saddle  cannot  be  removed 
with  peroxide  of  hydrogen  alone.  Its 
use  as  a  bleach  has  become  widely 
known  because  of  the  many  "drug 
store  blondes"  among  the  eternal 
feminity  and  has  led  many  to  experi- 
ment with  it  as  a  bleach  on  white 
fowls. 

—  Generated  Gases  Cause 
Bleaching.  — 

During  the  early  winter  of  lyn 
while  preparing  a  string  of  white 
fowls,  we  noticed  that  one  of  the  best 
hens  was  showing  a  tendency  to  be- 
come brassy.  About  two  weeks  be- 
fore the  show  she  was  washed,  and 
when  partly  dry,  a  spray,  that  would 
throw  a  fine  mist,  was  filled  with  a 
mixture  of  three  parts  of  peroxide  of 
hydrogen  and  one  part  of  strong  am- 
monia and  sprayed  over  the  brassy- 
coloured  sections.  Her  body  was  im- 
mediately covered  with  a  sheet  of 
oiled  silk  to  confine  the  gases  gene- 
rated by  the  union  of  two  chemicals. 
These  gases  produce  the  bleaching 
effects.  This  hen  was  washed  three 
times  and  was  bleached  after  each 
Washings  when  partly  dry.  When  on 
exhibition,  not  even  a  creamy  tint  was 
visible.     Several  good  judges  handled 


her  and  remarked  about  her  general 
excellence. 

—  Importnant  to  Use  Only  the  Best 
Materials.  — 
But  the  best  way  to  bleach  with 
this  peroxide  and  ammonia  mixture  is 
to  place  a  clean  muslin  cloth  in  a 
china  bowl,  pour  three  parts  of  per- 
oxide over  it,  then  quickly  mix  one 
part  of  strong  ammonia  with  the  per- 
oxide. Take  out  this  cloth  and  im- 
mediately blanket  the  body  of  the 
fowl  with  it.  Then  quickly  cover  the 
wet  cloth  with  a  sheet  of  oiled  silk  to 
confine  the  gases  and  gently  press 
the  coverings  on  the  straw-coloured 
sections  of  the  fowl's  plumage.  Use 
only  the  very  best  materials  and  do 
not  expose  them,  at  any  time,  to  the 
air,  as  they  lose  their  strength  rapidly. 
Prepare  fresh  mixtures  every  time  it 
is  applied.    This  is  very  important. 

—  Bleaching  by  Bluirg.  — 

A  few  years  ago  a  certain  White 
Wyandotte  surprised  his  competitors 
by  exhibiting  large  strings  of  birds 
with  wonderfully  pure  colour  at  the 
fall  and  winter  shows.  On  being 
questioned,  he  denied  that  he  had 
bleached  his  birds,  and  said  that  he 
never  used  anything  but  Ivory  soap, 
bluing  and  water.  Everyone  was 
puzzled.  The  question  was:  "How 
does  he  do  it?"  So  one  day  while 
travelling  near  his  plant,  we  stopped 
off  to  enjoy  a  little  chat  with  him,  but 
were  disappointed  at  not  finding  any- 
one home  at  that  time.  But  Dame 
Fortune  was  good — his  wife  arrived. 
Soon  we  were  being  shown  among 
the  White  wyandotte  pens.  In  one 
pen  we  found  "blue"  White  Wyan- 
dottes. "What  are  these?"  we  asked. 
"Some  of  the  best  birds,"  she  answer- 
ed. Soon  afterwards  our  friend  ar- 
rived. We  were  invited  to  stay  for 
lunch  and  during  the  conversation  he 
volunteered  to  explain  his  methods  of 
getting  pure  white  colour,  on  condi- 
tion that  we  would  never  disclose  it 
as  long  as  he  bred  Wyandottes.  Since 
that  time  he  has  retired  from  the 
poultry  business. 

About  ten  weeks  before  the  show 
he  would  dip  the  birds  in  extra  strong 
bluing  water,  long  enough  so  that 
their  under-plumage  would  be  tho- 
roughly saturated,  and  he  would  re- 
peat this  operation  twice  between 
that  time  and  a  week  before  the  date 
of  the  exhibition.  About  five  days 
before  shipping,  he  would  thoroughly 
wash  the  birds  and  repeat  the  wash- 
ing, if  necessary.  His  theory  was 
that    the    oxalic  acid  in  the  bluing 
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Botany  Egg  Fi^ociu.cer*,** 

(Equivalent  to  feeding  Meat,  Blood,  Bono  and  Grit). 
There  is  no  substitute — nothing  just  as  good   and  nothing  just  as  cheap. 
If  it  is  not  "  Botany  Egg  Producer  "  it  is  not  what  you  require. 
"  BOTANY  "  Works  hens  overtime  ; 
Write  to  the  sole  agents  for  free  leaflet. 
Put  up  in  bags  7  lbs.  1/9  :  14  lbs.  2/9  :  28  tbs.  4/9  ;  cwts  lfi/6  obtain- 
able from  all  seedsmen  and  produce  merchants. 

KING     <&  OO., 

'Phone  1890.  WAY  MOUTH  ST.,  ADELAIDE. 


powder  made  a  slow,  but  sure  bleach. 
There  is  quite  a  triek  in  doing  this, 
and  we  would  advise  trying  this 
method  on  ;i  few  utility  fowls  before 
experimenting  on  the  choicest  birds 

—  Drying  and  Fluffing.  — 

Mr.  Hare's  method  of  drying  and 
Huffing  show  birds  in  the  drying  pen 
of  his  design  cannot  be  beaten.  It 
will  be  best  to  describe  it  in  his  own 
words : 

"In  our  own  plant  we  made  use  of 
a  special  drying  pen,  heated  by  coal- 
oil  stoves.  .  This  pen  is  6  ft 
long,  S  ft.  high  and  2  ft.  wide.  It  is 
divided  in  the  middle  into  upper  and 
lower  compartments  with  wire  net- 
ting on  top  of  each.  The  back,  ends, 
and  the  lower  half  of  the  front  are 
boarded;  the  four  corner  pieces  are 

in.  square  by  5  ft.  long.  There  is 
a  roost  3  in.  wide  on  which  the  fowls 
stand,  placed  2  in.  above  the  wire 
netting  top  of  the  lower  compartment. 
A  piece  of  burlap  is  used  to  cover  the 
wire  top  and  a  burlap  curtain  can  be 
lowered  in  front  when  more  heat  is 
required. 

"A  door  is  made  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  front,  through  which  the  coal- 
oil  stoves  are  inserted.  This  door  is 
narrower  than  the  opening,  so  as  to 
allow  fresh  air  for  the  stoves.  One 
coal-oil  stove  is  required  for  every 
foot  in  length.  A  pen  6  ft.  lon.u  will 
accommodate  from  8  to  10  fowls  at 
one  time.  You  can  make  the  pen  4 
or  5  ft.  long,  if  you  do  not  require 
one  as  large  as  wc  had. 


"The  washed  fowl  is  placed  on  the 
roost  of  the  pen  and  the  front  and  top 
curtains  are  dropped  to  increase  the 
temperature.  If  the  latter  seem  too 
high,  a  corner  of  the  front  curtain  is 
pinned  back,  or  the  top  curtain  is 
pushed  to  one  side. 

"The  washing  of  the  other  fowls 
can  proceed  until  all  are  washed. 
During  that  time,  it  will  be  advisable 
to  have  an  assistant  separate  the  plu- 
mage of  each  wet  bird  (without  re- 
moving it  from  the  roost)  and  in  this 
way  make  it  possible  for  the  hot  air 
to  dry  out  the  Huffy  feathering  near 
the  skin.  If  you  wash  20  birds,  the 
first  will  be  almost  dry  before  you 
finish  the  washing.  As  the  wet  birds 
fill  up  the  roost,  the  ones  that  were 
washed  first  are  stood  on  top  of  the 
pen,  or  placed  in  exhibition  coops  at 
the  side. 

—  Drying  with  a  Barrel  Dryer.  — 

"It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  dry  the 
feathers  of  the  upper  portion  of  the 


birds.  For  this  we  used  a  barrel  dry- 
er. A  number  of  ij4  in.  holes  were 
bored  near  the  bottom  of  the  barrel 
and  a  cone  shaped  galvanized  iron 
top  was  made  by  the  tinsmith.  This 
top  concentrated  the  heat  of  the  coal- 
oil  stove,  and  by  turning  the  fowl  on 
its  side  or  back,  and  placing  it  over 
the  barrel,  any  slow  drying  portion  of 
the  plumage,  such  as  the  junction  of 
the  hackle  and  back  feathers,  under- 
neath the  wings,  &c,  can  be  reached 
and  a  uniform  drying  produced. 

"We  always  made  it  a  rule  to  turn 
out  the  birds  perfectly  dry  before  we 
left  them.  This  necessitates  more 
work  than  simply  placing  the  birds  in 
a  coop  by  a  stove  and  letting  them 
dry  at  their  own  convenience,  but  one 
has  the  satisfaction  of  being  master 
of  the  situation  at  all  times.  Fluffy 
birds  like  the  Asiatics  should  have  the 
feathers  of  the  fluff  opened  up  and 
turned  back  until  dry,  so  as  to  im- 
prove their  appearance.  Leghorns 
and  close-feathered  birds  should  not 
have  their  feathers  opened  more  than 
necessary  after  they  are  partially  dry, 
in  order  to  keep  them  looking  trim 
and  neat." 

When  the  white  birds  are  dry,  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  fill  a  small-mesh  sifter 
with  powdered  cornstarch  and  to  give 
the  birds  a  good  dusting.  Hold  the 
bird  by  the  feet,  head  downward,  and 
sift  the  itarch  into  the  feathers.  This 
will  keep  them  clean  before  showing. 
The  morning  before  they  arc  judged, 
turn  each  bird  down  so  that  it  will 
shake  out  the  starch.  A  little  practice 
on  a  few  birds  will  be  helpful  in  this 
matter. 

 4  , 

In  ill  things  throughout  the 
world  the  men  who  look  for  the 
crookc ]  will  see  the  crooked,  and 
the  nu  n  who  look  for  the  straight 
will  see  the  straight.— Ruskin. 


Sargenfri  Poultry  Yards, 

EAST   PAYNEHAM,   SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 


WE  SPECIALIZE  ABSOLUTELY  on  WHITE  LEGHORNS  (heavy 
laving  strains)  and  breed  on  strictly  scientific  lines,  using  only 
SINGLE-TESTED,  PEDIGREED  LAY^ERS  as  breeders,  always  keep- 
ing in  view  the  STAMINA  AND  CONSTITUTION  of  the  birds, 
hence,  we  are  able  to  transmit  a  high  STANDARD  OF  PROLIFI- 
CACY from  one  generation  to  another  without  losing  either  VIGOR, 
OR  SIZE  of  bird.  Those  breeders  desirous  of  improving  their  strain 
shoulh  try  a  little  of  the  SARGKNFRI  blood,  for  our  foundation 
stock  was  imported  from  the  famous  AMERICAN  WICKOFF  strain, 
and/  we  are  therefore  enabled  to  supplv  quite  a  different  line  of  blood. 
NnTK— Eggs  .sittings  from  our  ROSEWORTHY  COMPETITION  pen, 
won  2nd  prize  1912-1913  ;'  test  42/  .     Other  pedigreed  pens,  2\J-. 

Stock  for  Sale. 

C.  J.  CHANDLER,  Proprietor. 
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Report   of  the   Maine  Experiment. 


Bv  Dr.  Raymond  Pearl. 


(Continued  from  last  Issue). 

Having  now  considered  adult 
mortality  as  an  index  of  general 
vitality  and  constitutional,  vigor 
attention  may  next  be  turned  to 
the  records  ol  the  natcliing,  quality 
of  eggs  and  the  mortality  of 
chicKs.  It  needs  but  little  prac- 
tical acquaintance  with  poultry 
for  anyone  to  recognize,  tnat  in 
these  two  things  exists  one  of  the 
most  precise  measures  of  the  gene- 
ral vitality  or  constitutional  vigor 
of  a  strain  or  uock  tnat  it  is 
possible  to  get.  if  a  relatively 
large  percentage  ol  eggs  hatcn,  ano 
the  chicKens  are  strong  and  vigor- 
ous, and  only  a  small  proportion 
of  them  dieiit  putsthe  question  of 
the  vitality  of  the  stoa*  beyond 
caviL 

It  would  be  highly  desirable  li 
records  could  be  presented  lor  the 
hatching  of  eggs  and  the  mortality 
oi  chicKs  during  the  whole  period 
covered  by  the  mass  selection  ex- 
periment. Unfortunately  it  is  im- 
possible to  do  this  since  no  such 
records  were  kept  prior  to  the 
hatching  season  oi  iyo8  (laying 
year  1^07-08).  Data  on  these 
points  have  been  Kept  since  that 
time,  however.  The  figures  for 
the  hatching  seasons  of  1908  and 
1909  have  already  been  published. 
For  comparison  with  these,  and  to 
serve  as  a  basis  for  a  discussion 
of  the  present  condition  of  the 
stock,  in  respect  to  these  matters 
and  in  relation  to  the  method  of 
breeding  now  being  followed,  simi- 
lar data  will  be  given  here  for 'the 
hatching  season  of  191 1  (laying 
year  1910-11). 

Tables  B  and  C  give  the  hatch- 
ing records  for  the  season  of  1911 
for  birds  belonging  respectively  to 
high  and  low  fecundity  lines.  All 
of  the  birds  in  Table  B  belong  to 
pedigree  lines  of  which  the  mean 
winter  egg  production^  of  all  females 
for  four  generations  has  been  high. 
These  are  the  birds  used  'in  191 1 
to  propagate  the  "  high  lines,"  the 
egg  production  of  which  is  dis- 
cussed further  on.  All  of  the  birds 
in  Table  C  belong  to  pedigree  lines 
in  which  the  mean  winter  egg  pro- 
duction has  been  uniformly  low  for 
four  generations.  The  females  in 
the  two  tables  represent  o£  course 
only  a  part  of  all  birds  bred  in 
19x1,  but  they  are  the  only  ones 
whose  hatching  records  are  pertin- 
ent to  the  present  discussion. 
Cross-bred  birds  and  Barred  Rocks 
in   other  lines  of  experimentation 


do  not  concern  us  here.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  averages  of  Table 
B  represent  about  the  average 
hatching  and  rearing  record  of  all 
birds  bred  in  191 1.  Some  groups 
of  birds  did  conspicuously  better, 
especially  on  the  rearing  records. 

—  Table  B.  — 
Hatching  Records  of  Barred  Rock 
Females  of  High  Fecundity  Lines. 

Season  of  191 1. 
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INCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS, 
Simplex,  awarded  first  price  (silver 
medal)  Adelaide  Exhibition,  1910. 
Agent  for  Cort's  Patent  Cooler-safe, 
a  boon  in  summer.  Send  for  price 
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—  Table  C.  — 

Hatching  Records  Barred  Rock 
Females    of  Low  Fecundity  Lines. 

Season  of  191 1. 
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Errors,  like  straw,  upon  the  surface 
flow, 

He  who  would  search   for  pearls, 
must  dive  below. 

— Dryden. 


OLD  WASH  WAYS  ARE  GOOD 

but  tks 

GLEANSO  WAY  IS  BETTER. 


The  old  washing  ways  had  to  be  tho- 
roughly tested  before  they  could  really 
be  called  GOOD.  If  you  do  the  same 
with  COX'  CLEANSO — give  it  a  tho- 
rough test,  use  it  according  to  the 
instructions  on  each  bottle  (n*t  using 
too  much)  there  is  only  one  conclu- 
sion you  can  come  to,  and  that  is, 
that  it  is  far  better  than  the  old  way 
of  rubbing  with  a  lot  of  soap,  for 

CLEANSO  saves  half  your  time, 
CLEANSO  saves  a  goad  deal  of  so»p 

CLEANSO  dispenses  with  the  need 
of  a  washboard. 

CLEANSO  obviates  all  tiresome  rub- 
bing and  scrubbing  ;  and  there- 
fore clothes  last  much  longer. 

CLEANSO  cleanses  THOROUGHLY 

CLEANSO  is  non-injurious  to  even 
the  most  delicate  fabrics  and 
laees. 


EVERY  GROGER  SELLS  CLEANSO. 
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Poultry  Diseases. 

—  Bumble  Foot.  — 

Symptoms:  The  ball  of  the  foot  be- 
comes enlarged,  inflamed  and  quite 
hot.  The  bird  is  lame;  frequently 
stands  on  one  foot,  and  suffers  con- 
siderable pain  from  the  inflammation. 

Causes:  Jumping  down  from  a  high 
roost  on  to  hard  ground.  Injury  to 
the  bottom  of  the  foot  caused  by  a 
sharp  substance. 

Treatment:  With  a  clean,  sharp 
penknife  make  an  X  cut  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  foot.  With  the  thumb  and 
pen-knife  squeeze  and  scrape  off  all 
the  matter  in  the  abscess  and  tho- 
roughly wash  out  the  interior  with  a 
weak  solution.  Wrap  the  foot 
with  muslin,  so  as  to  keep  out 
any  dirt,  and  place  the  bird  in  a  coop 
on  clean  straw.  Feed  bread  and  milk, 
boiled  eggs  and  cooked  meat  for  a 
few  days.  The  sore  will  heal,  and  the 
bird  should  be  well  inside  a  week.  If 
the  roost  is  high,  lower  it,  or  remove 
the  cause  of  the  disease  to  prevent  its 
recurrence. 

—  Canker.  — 

Symptoms:  Yellow  matter  of  a 
"cheesy"  appearance  atached  to  the 
membrane  of  the  throat,  windpipe  or 
eyes.  Offensive  odour.  If  the  can- 
ker affects  the  windpipe,  the  bird 
breathes  heavily  and  often  wheezes. 
This  disease  is  similar  to  diphtheria 
in  persons. 

Causes:  Keeping  the  fowl  in  a 
poorly  ventilated,  damp  house.  The 
disease  is  contagious,  so  that  one  case 
can  spread  the  trouble  through  an 
entire  flock.  It  is  frequently  con- 
tracted by  overcrowding,  unsanitary 
conditions  and  bad  methods  01  reed- 
ing. 

Treatment:  Separate  the  diseased 
bird  or  birds  from  the  remainder. 
Place  them  in  airy  coops.  Colour  the 
drinking  water  of  all  fowls  pink  with 
permanganate  of  potash.  Remove 
litter  and  put  in  fresh  straw;  white- 
wash the  house  and  spray  a  weak 
carbolic  solution  over  the  birds  on 
the  roost.  This  should  kill  the  germs 
and  prevent  more  fowls  being  afflict- 
ed. To  treat  the  sick  birds  in  the 
airy  coops,  whittle  a  spoon-shaped 
stick  about  J4  in.  wide  by  6  in.  long, 
and  remove  every  particle  of  the 
cheesy  matter  from  the  throats  of  the 
birds.  The  membrane  will  bleed,  but 
that  does  not  matter;  get  rid  of  the 
yellow  stuff  or  you  cannot  cure  the 


bird.  When  this  is  off,  take  a  clean 
feather,  dip  in  peroxide  of  hydrogen, or 
a  40  per  cent,  solution  of  silver  nitrate, 
or  perchloride  of  iron  (.any  of  the 
above  remedies  are  excellent),  and 
then  touch  every  portion  of  mem- 
brane where  the  cheesy  matter  was 
attached.  This  first  application,  when 
thoroughly  applied,  will  just  about 
clean  out  the  canker.  Repeat  it,  if 
necessary,  or  until  the  throat  regains 
its  natural  condition. 

When  the  cankerous  growth  at- 
taches itself  to  the  inside  of  the  wind- 
pipe, the  case  is  much  more  serious; 
and,  in  fact,  it  is  doubtful  if  you  can 
cure  the  bird.  Remove  all  the  web 
from  a  feather,  except  for  an  inch 
from  the  tip,  and  after  dipping  the 
tip  in  the  medicine  twist  around  in 
the  windpipe  where  the  growth  is.  I 
don't  think  anyone  has  been  success- 
ful in  scraping  off  a  growth  of  canker 
inside  the  windpipe.  It  is  attached 
so  firmly  that  before  it  is  removed, 
the  bird  is  almost  certain  to  be  suffo- 
cated. As  long  as  the  disease  does 
not  enter  the  windpipe  it  is  easily 
cured. 

—  Cropbound  or  Pendulous  Crop.  — 
Symptoms:  All  cropbound  birds 
have  not  loose,  pendulous  crops,  as  the 
latter  condition  is  frequently  caused 
by  over-feeding  sloppy  mashes  or  soft 
food.  When  a  bird  has  no  appetite 
and  its  crop  continues  filled  for  some 
time,  this  trouble  is  usually  the  cause. 
There  is  generally  a  sour  smell  when 
the  mouth  is  opened  and  the  crop 
squeezed. 

Causes:  Over-feeding  soft  mashes. 
Feeding  an  excessive  amount  of 
coarse  ground  oats,  or  other  food 
with  a  great  percentage  of  hull.  The 
introduction  of  decomposed  or  poison-^ 
ous  matter  into  the  crop.  Eating- 
particles  of  mineral  or  vegetable  mat- 
ter that  cannot  pass  from  the  crop. 

Treatment:  Treatment  by  inserting 
the  tube  of  an  old-fashioned  syringe 
directly  into  the  crop  and  filling  it 
several  times  with  warm  water,  each 
time  inverting  the  bird's  head  and 
working  out  all  the  matter  possible 
from  the  crop,  and  continuing  the 
douches  until  the  crop  is  clean,  is  the 
best  way  to  cure  this  disease.  After- 
ward, feed  the  bird  on  sofe  foods 
sprinkled  with  charcoal. 

When  the  opening  from  the  crop  is 
filled  with  hulls,  dried  vegetable  mat- 
ter or  stones  and  sticks,  as  is  some 
times  the  case,  the  crop  must  be  open- 


ed and  the  obstruction  removed.  Sep- 
arate the  feathers  of  the  breast  inline* 
diately  over  the  crop;  make  an  inch 
and  a  half  cut  through  the  outside 
skin,  and  a  small  cut  through  the 
membrane  of  the  crop.  Carefully  re- 
move all  the  matter  in  the  crop  with 
a'  buttonhook,  and  douche  it  out  with 
the  syringe.  Then  examine  the  crop 
carefully  and  if  the  lower  opening  is 
stopped  try  and  pull  out  with  the 
buttonhook  or  nnger  any  substance 
lodged  therein.  Then  wash  the  crop 
again.  Add  a  little  Condy's  or 
carbolic  acid  to  all  these  douohes  in 
order  to  kill  any  germs  in  the  water, 
and  to  disinfect  the  interior.  Feed 
the  bird  on  well-cooked  nutritious 
food,  keeping  it  on  clean  straw,  and 
it  is  not  necessary  to  sew  up  the  open- 
ings. 

 ♦  ■ 

Egg  Bound. 

Symptoms:  The  pullet  or  hen  goes 
frequently  to  the  nest,  but  does  not 
lay.  She  appears  to  be  in  trouble. 
.Als  the  case  proceeds,  her  wings  and 
tail  droop  and  she  is  hardly  able  to 
walk.  By  feeling  the  lower  part  of 
the  body  a  hard  substance  (the  egg) 
can  often  be  detected.  Insert  a  clean 
pencil  and  the  egg  can  be  tapped. 

Causes:  Pullets  are  frequently  egg 
bound  with  the  first  egg  they  lay.  It 
is  natural  for  the  first  egg  to  be  small, 
but  sometimes  it  is  extra  large  and 
trouble  results.  An  overfat  condition 
of  the  hen  resulting  in  weakened 
muscles.  Trying  to  pass  a  soft-shell- 
ed egg  against  which  normal  pressure 
cannot  be  exerted. 

Treatment:  Insert  a  pencil  or 
an  oiled  finger,  to  make  certain  that 
the  egg  is  in  the  passage.  Hold  the 
hen's  legs  far  apart  and  tap  the  egg 
quickly  with  the  pencil,  so  as  to 
loosen  it  from  its  position.  The  hen 
will  almost  always  pass  it  at  once.  If 
not,  give  her  a  dessertspoonful  of  cas- 
tor oil,  and  with  a  medicine  dropper 
inject  sweet  oil  into  the  egg  passage. 
After  three  hours,  tap  the  egg  again. 
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Holding  the  hen  over  hot  water  to 
steam  the  parts  is  thought  by  some  to 
help  the  case,  but  it  did  not  seem  to 
do  any  good  in  our  experience. 

A  serious  phase  of  this  trouble  is 
when  the  egg  is  broken  inside  the 
hen,  either  from  her  own  efforts  to 
expel  it,  or  from  injury.  Oil  the  egg 
passage  with  sweet  oil  as  recom- 
mended, and  insert  an  oiled  finger  as 
far  as  possible,  in  the  hope  of  reach- 
ing the  skin  or  shell  of  the  egg. 
Usually  the  shell  is  passed  with  the 
broken  white  and  yolk,  but  invariably 
the  membrane  or  skin  inside  the  shell 
remains  in  the  passage.  On  account 
of  the  irritation  it  produces,  the  hen 
continues  to  strain  to  get  rid  of  it. 
But  this  is  practically  impossible,  and 
unless  you  are  able  to  reach  this  skin 
and  remove  it,  she  is  certain  to  die. 

 ♦  

Breeds  of  Poultry. 

—  The  Spanish.  — 
Though  it  is  not  likely  that  this  fine 
old  breed  will  ever  again  become 
popular,  for  the  cockerels  especially 
are  sad  and  solemn  looking  customers 
(the  sadness  is  perhaps  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  bears  a  name  to  which  it  has 
no  particular  right),  whilst  their  sis- 
ters seem  to  have  devoted  themselves 
to  the  size  rather  than  the  number 
of  eggs  laid,  the  older  generation  of 
poultry  breeders  at  any  rate  will  have 
some  kindly  remembrance  of  this  old 
favourite.  The  following  interesting 
notes  v^f  its  origin  and  history  are  by 
Mr.  Edward  Brown,  who  writes: — 

For  a  long  period  of  time  this 
breed  of  fowl  was  regarded  as  the 
representative  of  Spanish  poultry,  but 
the  result  of  our  inquiries  and  obser- 
vations is  to  show  that  it  is  unknown 
in  Spain,  except  in  the  hands  of 
breeders  who  have  imported  speci- 
mens. That  it  is  of  the  same  family 
as  the  Castilian  and  Minorca  races 
we  have  no  doubt  whatever;  but  the 
evolution  has  been  considerable  since 
leaving  its  native  land,  and  its  leading 
feature — the  white  face— has  been  de- 
veloped at  a  later  period. 

Many  suggestions  have  been  put 
forward  as  to  the  origin  of  this  fowl. 
Mr,  Harrison  Weir  says  that  it 
"might  possibly  be  the  breed  alluded 
to  by  Columella  as  having  large  white 
ea.s,  and  more  given  to  laying  than 
sitting  and  bringing  up  their  young"; 
but  that  ancient  writer,  so  far  as  we 
know,  does  not  refer  to  white  on  the 


face,  and  his  remarks  would  equally 
apply  to  the  Leghorn  or  Italian  fowl 
and  to  the  Castilian.  Probably  the 
fowl  referred  to  by  Columella  was  the 
progenitor  of  all  these  breeds,  which 
were  conveyed  along  the  Mediterra- 
nean shores  into  France,  and  across 
the  Gulf  of  Lyons  into  Spain,  there  to 
assume  the  different  forms  we  now 
know. 

In  the  earlier  works  on  poultry  the 
name  Spanish  is  given  to  fowls  which 
had  no  relationship  with  the  present- 
day  breed.  Dickson  confounds  it  with 
a  crested  race  related  to  the  Polish, 
and  speaks  of  "a  black  tuft  that  covers 
the  ears,"  and  says  it  had  broad 
round  black  spots  on  the  breast,  the 
rest  of  the  body  being  velvety  brown. 
And  Dixon,  a  dozen  years  later,  refers 
to  birds  imported  from  Spain  in  1846 
which  were  "in  shape  and  carriage 
very  much  like  the  Spangled  Polish 
(except  being  much  longer  in  the  leg) 
having  topknots  and  a  tuft  of  feathers 
hanging  under  the  throats";  but,  as 
he  says,  the  recognised  Spanish  at 
that  time  were  entirely  black,  with 
white  faces.  Moubray,  however,  early 
in  the  century,  speaks  of  them  as  "all 
black,  black  legs,  large  red  comb  and 
gills,"  but  does  not  mention  the  white 
lace.  In  the  crude  illustrations  ac- 
companying his  work  that  feature  is 
distinctly  represented.  Don  Salvador 
Castello  says:  "This  (the  White  Faced 
Spanish)  is  an  extremely  rare  breed, 
upon  whose  origin  it  is  difficult  to 
give  an  opinion.  It  appears  in  all 
foreign  works  as  a  Spanish  breed,  and 
naturalists  in  old  days  seem  to  have 
been  under  the  same  impression  when 
they  baptised  it  Gallus  hispaniensis. 

.  Some  say  that  before  the  dis- 
covery of  America  the  breed  existed 
in  Spain,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  found 
in  Cuba  and  certain  republics  of  South 
America  has  given  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  Spaniards  exported  them 
there.  Everything  is  possible,  but  it 
is  very  curious  that  there  is  no  trace 
of  this  breed  either  in  drawings  or  in 
histories." 

In  our  own  country  Spanish  chick- 
ens are  produced  almost  entirely  in  the 
spring  and  summer,  as  the  fowls  can- 
not be  depended  on  for  winter  laying. 
Chickens  should  not  be  hatched  early 
— not  before  May — as  they  are  long 
in  feathering,  and  do  not  seem  able  to 
withstand  cold,  more  especially  .  east 
winds.  The  old  birds  also  are  slow  in 
moulting1,  and  sometimes  may  be  seen 
almost  entirely  denuded  of  feathers. 
At  all  ages  they  are  tender  and  soft; 


and  even  when  the  race  was  bred  on 
more  sensible  lines  they  could  not  be 
regarded  as  hardy.  But  we  have 
known  cases  where  they  were  harden- 
ed by  roosting  in  the  trees  throughout 
the  autumn,  and  the  result  was  a  great 
enhancement  of  natural  vigour.  Un- 
fortunately, the  tendency  of  weakness 
has  been  increased  by  the  fact  that 
Spanish  are  almost  exclusively  kept 
and  bred  in  confinement,  in  order  to 
protect  the  purity  of  white  on  the  face. 
Practical  poultry  breeders,  if  they  de- 
sire to  keep  Spanish,  should  select  the 
smaller-faced  birds,  and  rear  as  natu- 
rally as  possible. 

The  Spanish  is  a  small  bodied  fowl, 
of  medium  length,  and  full  behind; 
the  neck  is  long  and  fine,  surrounded 
with  a  large,  broad  head,  upon  which 
is  a  deeply  serrated,  tall  comb,  fitting 
close  to  the  neck  at  the  back;  the 
wattles  are  correspondingly  long;  as 
already  mentioned,  the  great  feature 
is  the  white  face,  which  in  exhibition 
specimens  not  only  completely  sur- 
rounds the  eye,  but  extends  well  be- 
hind, and  joining  with  the  earlobe, 
hangs  down  lower  even  than  the  wat- 
tles. The  skin  is  like  the  finest  kid 
in  texture,  perfectly  free  from  folds, 
but  the  smoothness  is  only  secured  by 
plucking  the  small  black  hairs  which 
appear  naturally.  The  smaller-faced 
birds  are  hardier,  and,  in  our  judg- 
ment, look  better,  as  large  faces  are 
abnormal  in  appearance;  the  legs  are 
long,  giving  a  "reachy"  carriage;  the 
plumage  is  rather  scanty,  fitting  close 
to  the  body,  and  the  wings  short  and 
carried  close,  whilst  the  tail  is  of 
medium  fulness,  with  large  sickles  in 
the  male;  the  plumage  is  black 
throughout,  with  a  rather  dull  sheen; 
the  beak  dark  horn,  and  the  legs  dark 
slate.  .  Weight — males,  6  to  7  lbs.; 
females,  5  to  0  lbs. 
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®    The  Competition  @ 

 Lessons  and  limitations  


The  round  of  competitions  just 
completed  has  been  fruitful  of  results, 
some  of  them  interesting  and  satis- 
factory in  themselves,  others  which; 
emphasizing  the  lessons  of  the  past, 
are  very  suggestive  to  those  who  have 
thoughtfully  followed  these  yearly 
tests. 

It  would  be  idle  to  deny  that 
these  latter  are  not  only  more  im- 
portant than  those  which  will  receive 
much  greater  general  attention,  or 
that  they  are  extremely  unsatisfac- 
tory, indicating,  as  they  do,  on  how 
insecure  a  foundation  the  much-talk- 
ed-of  advance  in  poultry-breeding  is 
built.  We  refer,  of  course,  to  the 
absence  of  any  evidence  of  consist- 
ent advance  in  general  averages,  but 
rather  the  reverse,  and  to  the  fact 
that  each  successive  year  shows  mon 
clearly  that  those  whom  the  poultry 
world  have  been  accustomed  to  re- 
gard as  clever  breeders,  who  were 
able  to  largely  control  success,  have 
leally  been  more  indebted  to  luck 
than  good  management.  In  the  rac- 
ing world  such  in-and-out  running  as 
that  shown  by  competitors  would  be 
put  down  to  the  fact  thai  the  stable 
knew  a  bit  too  much;  in  this  case  it 
is  evident  that  it  is  because  the  owner 
knows  a  bit,  and  a  good  big  bit — too 
little! 

THE  LAST  POST. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time  in  com- 
petition history,  a  pen  of  six  pullets 
has  passed  the  sixteen  hundredth 
mark.  There  will  probably  be  some 
disposition  to  question  the  justice  of 
placing  this  record  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  those  established  at  Subiaco, 
Roseworthy,  Gatton,  and  elsewhere, 
because  the  conditions  of  housing 
were  somewhat  different.  It  appears 
reasonable  that  any  record  put  up  un- 
der natural  conditions  should  be  eligi- 
ble for  comparison  with  any  other 
also  put  up  under  equally  natural  con- 
ditions. The  point  of  interest  is: 
What  is  the  greatest  number  of  eggs 
six  pullets  can  be  persuaded  to  pro- 
duce— and  it  does  not  greatly  matter 
whether  they  wear  spats  and  mufflers 
in  New  Zealand,  or  sun-bonnets  and 
open-work  stockings  at  Gatton. 

Natural  conditions  is  an  elastic 
term.  To  live  in  a  house  and  lay  in 
a  foot  wanner;  or  roost  in  a  tree,  and 
lay  in  an  ice-chest  may  be  equally 


natural  to  a  self-respecting  hen;  it 
just  depends  on  where  she  happens 
to  be. 

The  equity  of  comparison  is,  in  fact, 
easily  demonstrated  thus:  It  is  na- 
tural, it  is  even  wise,  we  are  told,  to 
come  in  out  of  the  wet.  It  is  ob- 
viously even  more  natural  to  stop  in 
out  of  the  wet.  It  is,  we  are  fur- 
ther told,  always  raining  in  New  Zea- 
land, whereas  it  quite  frequently  is 
not  in  Australia.  Therefore,  continu- 
ous housing  is  natural  in  New  Zea 
land,  and  the  dis-continuous  variety  ir 
Australia. 

Now,  as  Euclid  once  casually  re 
marked,  any  two  things  which  are 
equal  to  the  same  thing,  are  equa'  iu 
one  another,  and  the  results  may, 
therefore,  be  quite  legitimately  com- 
pared— y.E.D.  So  the  world's  laying 
championship  goes  to  New  Zealand, 
and  il  is  fairly  safe  to  prophecy  it 
will  be  some  time  before  it  comes 
back  again. 

The  honour  of  possessing  the  cele- 
brated six  belongs  to  Mr.  Nixon,  of 
Papanui,  the  exact  score  being  1,614 
in  51  weeks,  and  the  scene  of  action 
Papanui,  New  Zealand. 

We  do  not  recollect  that  Mr.  Nixon, 
or  rather  his  birds,  have  ever  in  pre- 
vious tests  publicly  shown  premoni- 
tory symptoms  of  so  striking  a  per- 
formance. Nor  have  we  any  means 
of  knowing  whether  he  himself,  his 
pullets,  or  an  admiring  public,  arc 
most  surprised  at  its  accomplishment. 
It  is,  perhaps,  gratifying  to  know  that 
South  Australia  still  has  a  faint  and 
far-away  lost-to-sight-to-memory-dear 
kind  of  interest  in  the  record,  for  we 
Hear  that  at  more  or  less  recent 
Jates  Messrs.  Brooks,  Padman,  and 
Kinnear  have  sent  over  birds,  some, 
all,  or  quite  possibly  none  of  which 
may,  under  the  guiding  hand  of  the 
Goddess  of  Fortune,  have  had  a  say 
in  the  composition  of  the  record- 
holders. 

THE  LAY  OF  THE  UP-TO-DATE 
ORPINGTON. 
From  Gatton  comes  the  very  wel- 
come news  that  a  pen  of  Black  Orp- 
ingtons have  topped  the  1,500  mark, 
this  '  being  the  first  lime  that  any 
breed  other  than  White  Leghorn  ha? 
done  so. 

It  will  add  to  the  pleasure  of  all 
breeders    of    this    Black,    to  know 


that,  judging  by  reports,  the  birds  un- 
der notice,  are  really  Black  Orping- 
tons, and  not  black  fowls  masquerad- 
ing under  that  title.  They  are  said 
to  be  weighty,  typy  fowls,  and  to  lay 
eggs  which  are  well  above  the  danger 
line.  Though  one  swallow  does  not 
make  a  summer,  the  fact  that  birds 
of  this  stamp  have  put  up  so  fine 
a  score  goes  some  way  to  show  that 
the  generally-accepted  belief  that  the 
Black  Orpington  is  not  suited  to 
warm  country,  and  that  a  big  bird  is 
by  reason  of  its  bigness,  ruled  out  of 
court  as  a  layer  is  not  in  accordance 
with  fact. 

In  South  Australia  the  Black 
Orpington  has  practically  passed  out 
of  existence  as  a  candidate  for  com- 
petition honours,  but  this  win  should 
certainly  encourage  breeders  to  take 
heart  again.  It  is  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine the  cause  of  the  little  progress 
made  by  the  breed  here.  One 
breeder  did,  indeed,  gravely  inform 
us  that  his  birds  had  utterly  worn 
themselves  out  in  practising  the  shrill 
crow,  the  high  kick,  and  the  grave- 
digging  propensities  considered  by 
certain  wise  men  so  essential  items  in 
the  make-up  of  the  modern  Leghorn. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  know  whether 
the  Queensland  winners  showed  any 
marked  proficiency  in  these  strenuous 
exercises — we  must  enquire. 


ROSEWORTHY. 

There  is  little  of  interest  to  report 
from  Roseworthy.  It  is  certainly 
very  discouraging  that  the  top  score 
should  be  considerably  below  what 
has  on  several  previous  occasions 
been  accomplished,  though  the  pas^ 
winners'  brigade  was  strongly  repre- 
sented— even  more  disquieting  is  the 
drop  in  general  averages.  That  there 
were  no  sensational  or  even  high 
scores  is  not,  perhaps,  important,  but 
the  fact  that  the  rank  and  file  show  no 
improvement  can  hardly  be  so  re- 
garded. 

The  argument  that  this  lower  aver- 
age, being  from  a  somewhat  greater 
number,  makes  it  equal  to  anything 
done  in  the  past,  is  not,  we  think, 
sound.  The  possible  lowering  influ 
ence  of  pens  entered  by  new  and  in- 
experienced breeders  should  be  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  greate" 
knowl  Ige  and  longer  opportunity  for 
selection  which  each  passing  year 
brings  to  competitors;  that  is,  if  there 
is,  in< I <  j<1,  anything  in  this  theory 
which  anyone  who  studies  competi- 
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tion  returns  may  be  excused  for  seri- 
ously doubting. 


SECTION  C. 
This  section  when  first  arranged 
appeared  to  us  to  be  a  somewhat  limp 
proposition.  Commercial  poultry- 
keeping,  which  alone  is  of  interest  as 
a  State  concern,  will,  we  believe,  tend 
more  and  more  towards  one  of  two 
essentially  different  methods  of  work- 
ing, the  open  range  on  cheap  land  and 
permanent  housing  on  dear  land.  The 
half-and-half  system  of  Section  C. 
does  not  appear  to  get  much  for- 
warder in  any  direction.  Had  the 
birds  been  confined  throughout  the 
year  they  might  have  demonstrated 
something  of  importance,  even  if  they 
did  it  by  dying.  As  it  is,  the  result 
seems  to  be  quite  negative,  for  the 
figures  cannot  be  said  to  support  the 
belief  that  winter  housing  is  of  any 
value  any  more  than  that  they  show 
that  such  treatment  is  in  any  way  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  prejudicial  to 
health  or  to  egg  production.  One 
point,  indeed,  is  brought  home  to 
breeders,  and  that  is  how  important  it 
is,  not  only  that  experimental  work 
should  be  done,  but  that  it  should  be 
conducted  on  such  a  scale  as  to  eli- 
minate as  far  as  possible  any  error  in 
the  conclusions  arrived  at. 

EXPERIMENTAL  WORK. 

Private  breeders,  as  a  rule,  have 
neither  time,  cash,  or  accommodation 
for  experiment.  It  does  not  matter 
how  anxious  they  may  be  to  test  cer- 
tain points,  or  how  great  their  belief 
of  the  importance  of  such  knowledge 
in  their  work  as  breeders,  they  simply 
cannot  undertake  it,  or  if  they  do  it 
can  only  be  on  so  small  a  scale  that 
results  may  be  quite  misleading.  It 
is  evident  that  had  each  of  the  ten 
breeders  in  Section  C  at  Roseworthy 
conducted  a  separate  experiment  with 
the  birds  they  sent  up  some  would 
have  been  justified  in  thinking  that 
winter  housing  was  a  great  success; 
others  that  it  was  disastrous,  and  the 
balance  that  there  was  nothing  in  it 
one  way  or  the  other. 

Possibly,  but  not  probably,  this  last 
is  the  correct  solution;  at  all  events 
the  case  is  by  no  means  proven.  It 
is  extremely  unlikely  that  so  com- 
paratively drastic  a  difference  in 
treatment  can  have  had  no  effect,  and 
the  fact  that  this  is  not  shown  in  the 
average  result  is  doubtless  due  to  dis- 
turbing factors  which  may  not  be 
known  or  guessed,  but    which,  as 


everyone  who  has  followed  experi- 
mental work  knows,  may  exercise  so 
great  an  influence  on  results  of  tests 
planned  on  so  meagre  a  scale  as  the 
one  under  notice,  as  to  render  them 
quite  valueless.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  we  have  repeatedly  and  earnestly 
urged  that  the  opportunity  offered  by 
the  competitions  in  this  regard  should 
not  be  neglected.  We  might  certainly 
have  saved  ourselves  the  labour,  and 
we  do,  indeed,  trust  that  nothing  we 
have  ever  written  in  the  interests  of 
experiment  can  be  held  to  be  re- 
motely responsible  for  the  Parafield 
Section  C,  in  which  the  Powers  That 
Be  are  apparently  seeking  to  discover 
what  effect  a  man's  occupation  has  on 
the  laying  the  birds  he  send  up.  Sec- 
tion C  at  Roseworthy  was  at  least 
a  feeble  effort  in  the  right  direction. 

P.S. — It  is  rumored  that  the  Plum- 
bers' Union  will,  through  the  W.L.U., 
agitate  for  a  section  on  their  own  ac- 
count at  the  next  competition.  As 
they  justly  contend  Plumber  and  Pas- 
toralist  begin  with  the  same  letter, 
and  they  indignantly  ask  why  the  lat- 
ter should  be  so  signally  favoured. 

 ♦  

Sargenfri  Poultry  Yards. 

As  stated  in  his  advertisement  in 
this  issue,  Mr.  C.  J.  Chandler  special- 
izes in  White  Leghorns.  He  has,  in 
fact,  cleared  out  all  other  breeds,  and 
has  done  so  because  he  has  found 
that,  apart  altogether  from  the  sale 
of  breeding  stock  and  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing, the  breed  he  has  thus  pinned  his 
faith  to  is  an  "all-the-time"  profitable 
proposition  from  the  market  egg 
point  of  view.  When  we  remember 
the  reputation  and  selling  qualities  of 
the  stock  thus  discarded  we  can  the 
better  recognise  the  compliment  paid 
to  the  White  Leghorn,  Mr. 
Chandler  tells  us  that  he  is  more  than 
ever  convinced  of  the  value  of  single 
testing,  and  that  this  is  to  be  carried 
out  even  more  thoroughly  than  in  the 
past.  He  further  tells  us  that  he 
has  put  up  an  additional  25  pens,  mak- 
ing 60  in  all — this  extension  being 
rendered  necessary  by  the  rapidly 
growing  trade  in  Sargenfri  stock.  We 
do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  mention  fig- 
ures, but  we  can  assure  readers 
that  they  will  be  well  advised  to  place 
any  orders  they  may  contemplate 
sending  at  an  early  date,  for  large 
as  was  last  season's  hatching  total, 
orders  already  executed  and  in  hand 
have  made  serious  inroads  on  it.  The 


performance  of.  the  Sargenfri  birds  at 
the  last  Roseworthy  test,  where,  it 
will  be  remembered,  they  ran  second, 
was  a  creditable  performance.  Writ- 
ing from  memory,  we  should  say  that 
the  Sargenfri  strain  was  one  of  the 
small  company  which  have  made  con- 
sistent progress.  They  have  never, 
it  is  true,  "gone  up  like  a  rocket;" 
on  the  other  hand,  they  have  never 
illustrated  the  remainder  of  the  quo- 
tation. Mr.  Hart,  when  over  here  re- 
cently, told  us  that  he  was  particu- 
larly pleased  with  the  Sargenfri  birds. 
"The  b£st  lot  I  have  seen  this  trip," 
was  what  he  said,  and  we  believe  he 
backed  his  opinion  by  buying  for 
Victorian  breeders.  Praise  from  this 
quarter  is  praise  indeed;  it  is  not 
easily  earned,  or  bestowed  without 
reason. 

 ♦  ■ 

Parafield  Laying  Competition 

Commenced  April  1st,  1913. 

The  birds  sent  up  to  Parafield 
seem  to  be  settling  down  steadily 
to  their  work.  At  the  end  of  the 
third  week  the  leading,  pens  in  each 
division  had  scored  1  as  follows  : — 

—  Section  I.  — 
For  common  or  garden  poultry- 
men. 

Moritz  Bros.   64 

Padman,  A.  H  63 

Hagges,  W.  H.     ...  57\ 

—  Section  II.  — 

For  Pastoral  and  sundry  agri- 
cultural poultrymen. 

Carling,  R  60 

Carling,  Mrs.  R  57 

Packham,  C.   54 

—  Section  III.  — 

For  Heavy  Breeds.  Trade  or 
profession  of  owner  apparently  con- 
sidered to  be  immaterial — 

Kenway,  D  84 

Padman,  J.  E  52 

Dunn,  L.  F  46 

 ♦  

"Of  very  great  value  "  was  the  re- 
ply of  a  famous  Emglish  Physician, 
when  questioned  as  to  the  benefit, 
or  otherwise,  of  brandy  as  a 
stimulant,  but  he  continued,  "  it 
must  be  taken  with  discretion  and 
special  care  exercised  that,  only 
matured  and  approved  quality  be 
used."  As  meeting  these  require- 
ments the  "  Curlew  "  brand,  of 
which  Messrs.  Downer  &  Co.  are 
agents,  is  well-known,  and  those 
who  have  used  it ,  have  found  it 
to  be  helpf,,,  ,„  case  of  sickness, 
and  a  pleasant  and .  refreshing 
stimulant  at  all  times. 
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Our  Boys. 

(By  a  Country  Woman). 
Here  is  a  toast  to  The  Boy.  "May 
his  shadow  never  grow  less,"  and,  as 
the  Arabs  say,  "May  his  tribe  in- 
crease." There  is  not  a  more  healthy 
and  promising  proposition  in  the 
world  than  the  Australian  boy.  And 
there  are  thousands  of  him  abroad  in 
this  fair  land  of  ours,  and  room  for 
every  one.  The  cities  and  towns  are 
reaching  out  their  gaunt,  smoky  arms 
to  him,  enticing  him  in  a  thousand 
ways,  most  of  which,  we  may  add,  are 
deceptive;  but  the  country  wants  him 
most. 

The  Boy  is  our  nation's  hope;  but 
what  is  he  going  to  do  with  himself? 
What  is  he  going  to  make  of  himself? 
He  is  never  happy  unless  he  is  doing 
something,  and  we  say,  "Hurab  tor 
the  boy  who  does  the  right  things — 
things  that  tell!"  City  factories  and 
city  wiles  stand  ready  to  swallow  him, 
body  and  soul,  if  he  will  allow  him- 
self to  be  sucked  into  their  streams. 
Boys  and  young  men  are  wanted 
everywhere.  The  temptation  too  oft- 
en is  to  go  away  from  home  without 
thorough  preparation,  and  to  compete 
with  the  unskilled  labour  that  earns 
only  a  living  wage.  Hundreds  of 
bright  boys  drop  out  of  sight  every 
year  and  are  never  heard  of  again. 
A  few,  by  careful,  connected  prepara- 
tion and  earnest  work  make  a  name 
and  gain  recognition.  Of  these, 
some  are  a  benefit  to  the  world. 

The  farm  boy  more  than  any  other 
is  the  type  of  vigorous  young  man- 
hood, because  he  is  a  thinker.  The 
reason  why  he  is  a  thinker  is  a 
double  one.  First,  he  usually  has  a 
good  body,  and  a  good  body  is  essen- 
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tial  to  the  work  of  the  mind.  Second, 
he  has  had  the  advantage  of  a  peculiar 
mind  discipline  and  training  from  the 
very  beginning  of  his  life.  His 
reasoning  faculties  were  harnessed 
and  stirred  to  activity  at  the  cradle, 
as  is  not  possible  in  any  other  walk 
in  life.  All  the  work  of  the  house- 
hold, interwoven  as  its  interests  are 
with  the  work  of  the  farm,  he  wit- 
nessed. He  early  learned  the  dignity 
of  labour  and  why  it  is  needful,  and 
as  early  began  to  inqi'ire  into  the 
logic  of  things.  Why  was  wood 
brought  in?  Where  did  it  come  from? 
Why  was  it  put  in  the  fire?  What 
were  those  things  that  came  out  of 
the  cellar?  Why  were  some  things 
put  there  and  others  in  the  sheds. 
Why  were  their  positions  never  re- 
versed? Later,  why  did  seeds  go  in- 
to the  ground,  and  sprout  and  grow? 
What  is  the  origin  of  plant  and  animal 
life  and  why  are  all  so  different?  And 
a  thousand  other  questions.  All  this 
was  study  as  much  as  if  books  were 
in  use.  Valuable  education  was 
begun. 

Now  this  young  thinking  machine 
is  older  and  the  towns  and  trades 
want  him;  but  so  also  does  the  won- 
derful, twentieth-century  agriculture. 
Many  a  boy  has  not  decided  yet  what 
he  will  follow — has  not  found  himself, 
so  to  speak.  Many  a  boy  has  not 
thought  what  he  is  specially  adapted 
to.  And  it  is  a  good  scheme  not  to 
be  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  about  it 
No  good  business  man  makes  an  im- 
portant move  without  carefully  matur- 
ing his  plans.  So,  boys,  think  very 
carefully  before  you  leave  home  and 
country  life. 

We  never  say  fail.  There  is  no 
such  word  in  our  dictionary.  — 
Longfellow-. 


Feeding  Value  and  Flavour 
of  Nuts. 

The  term  "nut"  is  not  a  definite  one 
— boUnically  speaking — but  is  applied 
indiscriminately  to  a  variety  of  cer- 
tain fruits,  or  parts  of  fruits,  and  im- 
plies a  more  or  less  hard,  woody 
covering,  surrounding  a  meat  or  ker- 
nel. The  fact  that  nuts  form  a  con- 
centrated class  of  food-stuffs,  owing 
to  their  general  richness  in  fats  and 
proteins — the  two  most  valuable  of 
nutritive  constituents — is  very  evident 
from  the  analysis  of  a  large  number 
of  different  kinds.  Oil  or  fat  is  viry 
commonly  a  prominent  constituent  of 
nuts.  The  Brazil  nut  contains  65  per 
cent,  of  fat,  the  walnut  607  per  cent., 
the  cocoanut  56.-2,  the  almond  54.4, 
and  the  ground  nut  43.5  per  cent. 

Several  of  the  above,  as  well  a;, 
others,  are  also  rich  in  protein  or  al- 
buminous matter — that  constituent  of 
foods  which  goes  to  form  muscles  or 
red  meat  in  the  animal  body.  The 
almond  contains  21  per  cent.,  the 
walnut  18  per  cent.,  the  Brazil  nut  17 
per  cent,  of  protein. 

Only  a  few  of  the  commonly  ased 
nuts  contain  a  large  proportion  of 
carbohydrate  matter.  Among  these 
the  dry  chestnut,  with  73.0  per  cent., 
ranks  highest. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  pro- 
portion of  protein  in  an  average  beef 
steak  comprises  19.8  per  cent.,  and  of 
fat  13.6  per  cent.,  that  in  Cheddar 
cheese  the  protein  percentage  may  be 
taken  as  27.7  and  the  fat  percentage 
as  36.8,  and  that  boiled  eggs  contain 
12.4  per  cent,  of  albuminoid  matter 
and  10.7  per  cent,  of  fat,  it  wilt  be 
seen  that  the  food  value  of  nuts,  a 
deduced  from  their  percentage  com- 
position of  nutritive  matters,  is,  gene- 


K.  BECHTEL, 

SADDLER,    TRUSS  &  BANDAGE 
MAKER. 

59  O'Connell  Street, 
NORTH  ADELAIDE... 

Patent    Attachable     and  Detachable 
Buggy,  Spring  Cart,  Yankee,  and  Cab 
Saddles. 

Trusses,  Bandages,  iKneecaps,  Leather 
Jackets,  Shoulder  Straps,  etc.,  Made 
to  Older,  and  tent  to  all  parts  of  the 
Commonwealth.      Fit  Guaranteed. 

LADY  IN  ATTENDANCE 


That  Tou  can  Hava  Yaur 

Worn  and  Discarded 

SILVERWARE  RE-PLATED 

and  mad*  to    Look  Like  New  by   Seeding  it  to 

B.  WALLIS, 

78,  Flinders  St.,  Adelaide 

Coaek  builders'  and  Bieyole  Builders'  Nickel-Plating 
a  Speciality. 

SATISFACTION   GvAftAVTISS . 


NOTICE  OF  REMOVAL.-Ou  and  after  October  9th£„t 
business  will  be  carried  on  a}  72  Flinders  Str 
west  late  premises. 
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rally  speaking,  a  high  one.  This  food 
value  is  somewhat  depreciated  on  ac- 
count of  the  fact  that  the  nutritive 
constituents,  more  especially  the  pro- 
tein matter,  are  not  so  easily  digested 
as  the  corresponding  constituents  of 
meat,  but  this  inferior  digestibility  is 
to  a  large  extent,  due  to  imperfect 
mastication  of  the  nuts. 

The  flavour  of  nuts  is  to  a  large  ex- 
tent due  to  the  oils  present,  though  in 
some  kinds  there  are  also  certain  spe- 
cific flavouring  bodies.  The  nut  oils 
readily  become  rancid,  and  the  dis- 
agreeable flavour  of  spoiled  nuts  is 
due  to  this  property. 

The  almond  possesses  a  hydrocy- 
anic acid  flavour,  which  is  character- 
istic of  the  kernels  of  peach  stones, 
plum  stones,  &c.  and  this  might  be 
expected  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  almond  is  the  dried  kenrel  of  an 
inedible  fruit,  which  somewhat  re- 
sembles the  peach  in  appearance,  and 
is  closely  related  to  it  botanically. 
Most '  almonds  are  mild-flavoured, 
though  in  the  so-called  bitter  almonds 
the  glucoside  which  yields  the  cyanic 
acid  is  more  abundant. 


Variety  in  Diet. 


Variety  has  been  well  described  as 
the  salt  of  life,  and  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  nine-tenths  of  the  women 
who  break  down  and  suffer  from  what 
element  of  surprise  should  not  be  in- 


t-he  doctors  call  "nervous  debility"  are 
really  the  victims  of  want  of  variety. 
Although  much  good  advice  is  given 
concerning  the  advantages  of  system- 
atic arrangements  in  regard  to  the 
daily  work,  and  every  detail  of  the 
home  life,  we  must  not  overlook  the 
equal  advantages  of  variety  in  many 
departments  of  the  home. 

The  housewife,  in  the  routine  of 
four  meals  a  day,  and  the  necessary 
washing,  baking,  and  sweeping,  inci- 
dent to  the  running  of  a  well-regulat- 
ed household,  thinks  perhaps  that  the 
troduced  into  the  clock-work  system, 
lest  confusion  be  the  result.  Here  is 
just  where  the  mistake  lies,  for  in  the 
endeavour  to  secure  perfection  of  de 
tail,  affairs  get  into  a  rut,  and  order 
becomes  both  monotonous  and  tire- 
some. The  family  does  not  like  to 
feel  that  on  Wednesday  it  will  sit 
down  to  boiled  beef  as  surely  as  it 
will  dine  on  roast  mutton  on  Sunday. 

Only  the  other  day  we  heard  a  wife 
say  to  her  husband,  "What  shall  I  get 
for  dinner?"  and  the  reply  came 
straight  from  the  man's  heart:  "T 
don't  care,  so  long  as  I  do  not  know 
what  if  is  going  to  be."  This  senti- 
ment is  universal.  Vary  the  daily 
menu,  and  likewise  vary  the  arrange- 
ment of  your  rooms.  Of  course,  it 
will  be  best  to  enter  into  the  new 
regime  with  moderation  and  good 
sense,  or  the  desire  to  produce  a  sur- 
prise may  result  in  something  not  so 
agreeable    as    anticipated.     Do  not 


EXECUTOR  TRUSTEE  &  AGENCY 

COMPANY  OF  S.A.,  LIMITED. 


Capital  Authorised  .....  £100,000 
Capital  Subscribed  -  ,  =  =  -  £75,000 
Uncalled  Capital,  Capital  Paid  up,  and  Reserves  £109,273 
Amount  at  credit  of  Estates.  Trusts,  and  Clients  £2,630,724 

DIRECTORS— W.  J.  Magarey  (Chairman),  W.  Herbert  Phillipps, 
L.  A.  Jessop,  H.  C.  E.  Muecke  Richard  Smith,  E.  W.  van  Senden. 

The  Company  transacts  all  classes  of  business  as  Executor, 
Trustee,  Attorney  and  Agent.  When  winding  up  an  estate  only  one 
charge  is  made  for  realization. 

MONEY  TO  LEND  AT  CURRENT  RATES. 

The  Company's  SAFE  DEPOSIT  provides  absolute  security  for 
the  storage,  under  Depositor's  sole  control,  of  CASH,  DEEDS, 
JEWELLERY,  SCRIP,  PLATE,    and  other  VALUABLES. 

YEARLY  RENTALS  OF  SAFES,  from  £>l  i/. 


throw  the  house  into  confusion  every 
day  in  order  to  obtain  a  new  arrange- 
ment in  furnishings,  and  do  not  es- 
chew entirely  the  sensible  meals  well 
served  that  have  hitherto  been  the 
standby  in  your  daily  menu,  but  con- 
trive onec  in  a  while  to  strike  the 
keynote  of  variety,  for  it  is  likewise 
the  keynote  of  domestic  harmony 


Offices,  22  Grenfell  Street. 


ERNEST  W.  WILLIAMSON,  Manager. 
W.  W.  CARTER,  Assistant  Manager, 


For  Plain  Women 

Remember  that  there  is  nothing 
draws  so  much  atention  to  lack  or 
beauty  as  over  dressing  and  the  wear- 
ing of  gaudy  colours.  Study  what 
suits  your  complexion,  your  colour- 
ing, and  your  figure,  and  avoid  going 
to  extremes.  Details  are  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  the  plain  woman. 
Neat  shoes,  neat  gloves,  tidy  collar, 
and  waistbands  and  well  dressed  hair 
will  do  much  fo  add  to  her  general 
appearance.  Take  time  over  dress 
ing,  remembering  that  while  a  pretty 
woman  may  be  careless  in  the  malter 
of  clothes,  it  is  most  important  that 
her  plain  sister  should  make  the  most 
of  her  good  points. 

The  woman  who  aims  at  dainty  ;>er- 
fection  will  soon  discover  that  noth- 
ing is  more  attractive  than  white,  well 
shaped  hands,  with  tapering  fingers 
and  well  kept  nails.  To  achieve  this 
end  she  will  have  to  devote  at  least 
half  an  hour  every  day  to  tending  her 
hands,  rubbing  softening  creams  and 
polishing  her  nails.  Ink  and  other 
stains  are  best  removed  by  trie  appli- 
cation of  a  little  salts  of  lemon  Often 
a  brisk  rub  with  hot  water  and  a  soft 
flannel,  but  no  soap,  will  achieve  the 
same  ~nds.  Don't,  if  you  would  have 
pretty  hand.s  wash  them  in  too  hot 
water.  Don't  use  cheap,  strongly 
scented  soap.  Don't  cut  your  nails 
with  ordinary  nail  scissors;  rather  file 
them  a  pretty  oval  shape  And  don't 
wear  too  tight  gloves. 


UNLEY  PARK  PRESERVED 
FRUITS  &  JAMS 

fOHAS.  TERRY,  Manufacturer). 
Made  from  locally  irrown  fruit  ol 
beat  selected  quality. 

E-rery  tin  guaranteed.      Pure  and 
unadulterated. 
Storekeepers  supplied  direct  from  th* 
FACTORY.  UNLEY  PARK,  or  from 
R-    P.    DEANS,    distributing  Agent. 
Waymouth  Street,  Adelaide. 

IT  WTLL  PAY  FRTJTT  GROWERS  TO 
TRY  UNLEY  PARK  WHEN 
SELLING. 
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Give  Your  Wife  an 
Allowance. 

—  A  Word  to  Young  Men.  — 
Take  the  advice  of  an  old  lady  and 
never,  never  marry  until  you  find  a 
girl  you  can  trust  with  everything, 
even  some  of  your  precious  money. 
Promise  this  and  stick  to  it  all  your 
life  (and  your  reward  shall  be  great). 
If  you  earn  a  pound  a  week,  see  to 
it  that  she  shall  have  part  of  it  for 
herself  without  asking  for  it. 

Put  yourself  in  her  place.  How 
would  you  feel  to  have  your  ;>ay  or 
allowance  stopped  because  you  mar- 
ried the  girl  you  loved  best  and  be 
obliged  to  ask — sometimes  beg,  and 
often  do  without,  because  you  dread- 
ed to  ask  for  money.  I  know  of  some1 
women  who  have  been  married  40  or 
50  years,  that  have  worked  hard  ancf 
never  had  a  shilling  without  asking 
for  it.  and  they  had  good  pay  or 
liberal  allowances  before  marriage. 
They  did  not  marry  stingy  men,  but 
merely  men  who  did  not  think  of  the 
wife's  position.  They  expect  to  be 
asked  for  money  when  it  is  wanted, 
and  want  to  know  what  i':  is  for,  as 
though  they  could  not  trust  the  old 
wife  even  now,  after  all  these  years 
of  labour  and  love. 

One  said  she  knew  John  was  willing 
and  expected  her  to  use  all  she  need- 
ed, but  she  couldn't  ask,  she  felt  like 
a  beggar,  so  she  did  without.  And 
her  dress  and  home  showed  she  told 
the  truth,  too.  Ts  she  the  only  one 
who  reads  these  lines  who  cannot  say: 
"Please,  sir,  give  me  a  penny  that  be- 
longs to  me?*' 

Girls,  until  men  learn  better,  work 
a  few  years  longer  before  you  keep 
house.  Lay  up  a  little  to  call  your 
own.  Men  forget  all  too  soon  the 
worth  of  a  wife — or  until  they  pay  a 
housekeeper  after  you  are  gone.  1l 
isn't  nice  to  wish  you  were  working 
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j  E.  ANDERS  &  SONS, 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS,  &c,  FREELINQ,  S.A. 
j     Manufacturers  of  High  Quality  STEEL  CULTIVATOR  SHARES. 

1  Perfeosly  Shaped  to  do  eood  work,  cut  outall  weeds,  are  li|(ht  in  ilraught,  and  give  entire  satisfaction 
A  in  wear. 

I  Anders'  SHARES  are  absolutely  the  best  and  Cheapest  you  can  Buy. 

I  These  Shares  are  made  Irom  special  quality  steel,  carefully  tempered,  and  will  stand  the  severest 
■=   testa.  We  make  all  sizes  of  Shares  to  fit  all  makes  of  Imported  Spring  Tooth  Cultivators  and  Harrows 

j  and  for  Colonial  made  Cultivators,  either  Stump  Jump  or  plain  land,  With  large  square  hole  forloop 
■=  fixture,  or  ordinal  j-  bolt  hole.  W  e  can  supply  loops  when  required.    Our  Reversible  Shares  are 

]   Money  Savers. 

FARMERS !  It  wli!  yay  you  to  use  our  Shares—Post  your  orders  to  us. 


E.  ANDERS  &  SONS,  FREL'LING.  f 
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out  again,  and  had  half  a  crown  to 
buy  John  a  birthday  present.  Let 
the  young  man  wait;  or,  bettet  still, 
cut  this  out  and  keep  it,  and  in  a 
business-like  and  affectionate  way  geT 
him  to  read  it  and  agree  to  give  you  a 
small  allowance,  according  to  his 
means,  all  for  yourself.  Rut  do  not 
spend  it  all.  Oh.  no;  that  would  not 
be  wise.  It  will  be  much  better  to 
save  part  of  it  by  having  a  savings 
bank  account.  You  never  know  how 
very  welcome  the  little  reserve  may 
be  should  a  time  of  trial  come. 


Bacon  Wanted. 

The  Rnp-lishman  evidently  enjoys 
his  breakfast  bacon,  anyway,  he 
consumes  several  million  pounds 
worth  per  annum.  Being  occasion-' 
ally  a  somewhat  far  sighted  sort 
of  individual  and  finding  that  his 
present  sources  of  supply  are  not 
inexhaustable,  he  is,  through  the 
British  Dairy  Farmers'  Associa- 
tion, inviting  the  oig  breeders  of 
the  Empire  to  send  him  samples  of 
what  they  can  provide  in  the  wav 
of  a  really  tastv  bit  of  bacon,  such 
as  his  stomach  loveth.  The  invi- 
tation takes  the  form  of  a  trophy 
offered  at  the  next  Dairy  Show,  to 
be  -held  at  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Hall,  London,  in     October  next. 


In  view  of  the  enormous  re- 
quirements of  the  trade,  and  the 
fact  that  as  far  as  can  be  foreseen 
the  demand  will  be  regular,  con- 
tinuous, and  in  all  probability 
largely  increasing,  the  suggestion 
made  bv  the  S.A.  Commissioner  in 
London,  that  local  producers 
should  be  encouraged  to  compete 
is  obviously  a  wise  one.  With  this 
end  in  view  the  Government  have 
decided  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
preparation  , including,  presumably, 
freight  charges,  etc.,  for  any  pro- 
ducer who  may  desire  to  compete. 
Each  exhibit,  it  should  be  men- 
tioned, is  to  consist  of  two  sides 
smoked  and  two  sides  pale  cured. 
Full  particulars  are,  however, 
available  from  the  Produce  De- 
partment. 


KALGOORLIE  -  HOTEL, 

HINDLEY  STREET. 


CHARLES  HONES,  Proprietor 
(Late  of  Theatre  Royal  Hotel). 


Good    accommodation     for  Country 
visitors.    Tariff,  25/-  per  week  ;  4/6 
per  day. 
Bed*,  1/6  per  night.    Meals  1/- 


Por  Dirty  and  Greasy  Clothes  and  Hands,  Dairy  and  Kitchen  Utensils, 
and  all  Woodwork,  use  warm  (preferdble)  water  and 

BURF©RD'S  EXTRACT  0F  S©HP. 

IN  1  LB,  AND  SMALL  PACKETS.       CONTAINS  EUCALYPTUS  OIL. 
TURNS  HARD  WATER  SOFT  AS  RAIN  WATER.       USE  THE  SUDS  FOR  SPRAYING 

VEGETABLES  AND  TREES. 

Send  your  TALLOW  to  W.  H.  Burford  &  Sons,  Limited 
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£1  10/=  Housewives8  Chance  £\  10/= 

For  the  turn  ol  £1  10s.  we  w>"  deliver  to  Adelaide  liailway  Station  the  following  goods, 
carefully  packed.     If  jou  want  them  put  on  board  boat,  please  add  1/-  extia.      Goods  of  equal 
value  not  mentioned  iu  this  list  may  be  substituted  in  place  of  any  of  the  smaller  lines.     If  the 
goods  are  to  be  booked  to  a  prepaid  station'or  siding,  it  will  prevent  delay  if  you  add  what  you 
think  will  be  the  cost  of  freight. 

One  Bag  Be>t  White  Sugar,  501b.  GROSS  WEIGHT  at  Id  PF.R  Lit.  £0  4  2 

Two  Tins  New  Season's  Jam.  4  lbs.  for  .  ..  0  0  S 

Four  lib.  Tins  Australian  Meats                            . .  *  ..             ..  0  0  10 

Four  large  size  Tins  Miller's  Peerless  Shoe  Blacking  for  0  0  4 

Two  Bottles  Leggo's  Celebrated  Bendigo  Tomato  Sauce  for  . .  ..  0  0  6 

One  Tin  Kruse's  Insecticide       ..             ..  ..  ..  II   0  1 

Two  Bottles  McLintock's  Madras  Pickles  ..  ..             ..  ..  0   0  6 

One  Bottle  Hire's  American  Root  Beer  for            ..  ..             ..  ..  0   (i  1 

One  Tin  Alkali,  for  scrubbing  and  cleansing,  6d.  size  ..  0  0  1 

One  Nice  Sponge,  worth  6d.                                  ..  ..  0  0  1 

Bottle  Mason's  Ciderine             ......  ..  0  0  1 

One  Dozen  Best  Safety  Matches             ..             ..  ..             ..  ..  001 

One  101b.  and  one  51b  Tin,  gross  weight,  2/-  quality  Tea,  reduced  to  buyers  of  this 

parcel  for                ..             ..             ..  ..             ..  ..  12C 

  £1  10  0 


TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  STORES,  LIMITED,  ru3S?b 

F.   A.  WILSON,  Managing  Director. 


286.  288,  2QO 

STREET  EAST. 


Holden  and  Frost. 


Warmth  in  animal  life  is  pro- 
duced and  maintained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  food  consumed,  keeping- 
animals  warm,  therefore,  means  a 
saving  of  food,  and  in  the  case  of 
dairv  cows,  an  increase  of  produc- 
tion just  as  assuredly  as  keeping 
them  cold  means  an  increase  of 
food,  and  a  decrease  of  production. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  bv  the 
experience  of  many  dairvmen,  in 
this  and  other  States,  that 
rugging  is  the  most  effective  and 
cheapest  system  to  protect  cattle 
from  the  chilling  winds  and  driy- 
ing  rains  of  winter.  With  rugs 
cows  are  always  warm.  Not,  only 
does  rugging  lead  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  a  high  standard  of  produc- 
tion during  the  cold  weather,  but 
the  animal  so  protected  does  not 
waste  time  and  food  in  getting 
into  •  the  high  condition  which  is 
the  maximum  yield  of  which  she  is 
necessary  before  she  can  produce 
capable  in  the  more  genial  months, 
thus  there  is  a  double  gain  which 
has  been  estimated  bv  experienced 
and  practical  men  at  twenty-five 
per  cent.  To  the  unconverted, 
and,  there  are  unfortunately  many 
of  them  in  the  State,  we  would 
suggest  that  thev  rug  half  their 
herd,  and  compare  the  performance 
of  those  •  so  treated  with  the  other 
half  during  the  next  six  months. 
Thev  will,  we  believe,  be  fullv 
satisfied  of  the  very  great  value  of 
using  such  rugs  as  those  manufac- 
tured and  sold  at  extremely  rea- 
sonable rates  by  Messrs.  Holden 
and  Frost,  ol  Grenfell  Street,  Ade- 
laide. 

In  the  Saddlerv  department  one 
finds  an  extensive  collection  of 
saddles  of  all  shapes,  sizes,  and 
qualities — one  of  the  most  popular 
saddles  is  the  well-known  "  Beau- 
fort," which  is  a  great  favourite 
for  station  work,  the  design  is  such 
that  the  saddle  is  light  on  horse 
and  rider  alike,  and  affords  a  cool 
and  comfortable  seat  ;  they  are 
made   in   various     weights  from 


eighteen  pounds  up,  and  may  be  had 
either  in  pigskin  or  bullock  hide, 
and  in  color  from  Bismark  brown 
to  yellow.  The  Winnecke  is  a 
heavier  type,  weighing  up  to  twen- 
ty-one pounds  ;  it  is  equipped  with 
roll  cantle,  giving  a  springing, 
lloating  seat  with  high  solid 
knee  pads,  and  Queensland  pannel. 
The  tree  is  strengthened  bv  galvan- 
ized plates.  Harness  of  all  des- 
criptions for  town,  station  and 
farm  use  is  stocked,  ranging  the 
dainty  tandem  outfit  to  the  solid, 
practicallv  indestructable  harness 
necessary  for  the  heaviest  trolly 
work.  In  this  department  a  type 
of  harness,  wnich  is  rapidly  mak- 
ing its  way  as  "  just  the  thing  " 
for  the  purpose,  is  the  "Orchard" 
Harness,  designed  and  used  bv  Mr. 
Wicks,  of  Balhannah,  particulars  of 
which  Messrs.  Holden  and  Frost, 
have  recently  brought  to  the  no- 
tice of  our  readers.  The  advantages 
of  the  use  of  this  harness  for  all 
classes  of  orchard  work  are  so 
obvious,  that  to  see  a  team  at 
work,  is  quite  sufficient  to  convert 
those  who  have  not  tried  it,  to  a 
full  appreciation  of  its  Stirling 
merit.  Tarpaulins  and  all  classes 
of  canvas,  and  waterproofing  are 
also  a  feature  of  this  extensive 
warehouse  and  factory. 


f  «  1 

Alston  s  Patent  Steel  Framed 

GALVANISED  STOCK  TROUGH 

Will  not  crack,  leak,  rot,  or  rust.  Packs 
in   small  spac  \  ALL  LENGTHS. 

Write  me  your  requirements.   Send  for 
Catalogue. 


The  Best  Trough  ever  invented.  The 
fact  that  other  manufacturers  are  copy- 
ing the  Alston  Patent  as  far  as  they 
dare,  is  sufficient  guarantee  as  to  the 
construction  and  stability  <:f  this  Trough. 
Large  stocks.   Immediate  delivery. 

James  Alston  Manufacturer 

Queen's  Bridge 
SOUTH  MELBOURNE 

Sol*  Agaata  for  South  Australia— 

H.  C.  RICHARDS 

6  and  «,  Blytb.  Street,  Ad*laid«. 
aUto  Oaberwa  tni  O* 


GLOBE  TIMBER  MILLS.) 

TIMBER  OF  ALL  KINDS.    Galvanized  Iron,  Joinery,  Mouldings,  Turnery,  Shadehouse  Battens.Treuis  Laths. 
Boxes  and  Cases  of  Every  description  made  up  or  packed  in  Snooks. 

Butter  Boxes  and  Fruit  Cases  a  Speciality.      Write  for  Prices. 


Flinders  Street,  Adelaide,  and  at  Port  Adelaide. 
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Tried  Recipes. 

—  Marmalade  Pudding.  — 

Take  the  weight  of  two  eggs  in 
sugar  and  in  butter,  two  and  a 
half  ounces  of  flour,  a  teaspoonful 
of  baking  powder,  rwo  eggs,  and 
two  tablespoonfnls  of  marmalade. 
Beat  the  butter  and  sugar  into  a 
cream  ;  add  the  Hour  mixed  with 
the  baking  powder  ;  then  the  well 
beaten  yolks  of  eggs  and  a  table- 
spoonful  of  marmalade,  [/lastly  add 
the  well  whisked  whites  of  eggs. 
Place  all  >in  a  buttered  mould,  and 
steam  for  one  and  a  half  hours. 
To  serve,  turn  out,  place  a  spoon- 
ful of  warmed  marmalade  on  the 
pudding,  and  pour  a  good  sweet 
sauce  round. 

—  Coffee  Custard.  — 

A  very  rich  and  delicious  com- 
pound is  made  by  using  a  pint  of 
milk,  half  a  pint  of  rich  cream, 
and  half  a  pint  of  very  strong 
coffee  as  the  basis  of  the  custard 
instead  of  a  quart, of  milk.  Orange 
and  lemon  custards  raav  be  made 
be  first  making  a  svrup,  boiling 
half  a  CUpfu]  of  sugar  with  a  very 
little  water,  then  adding  the 
rind  and  juice  of  a  lemon  or  an 
orange  ;  let  it  boil  up,  and  strain 
it.  Use  this  svrup  instead  of 
sugar,  adding  it  last,  and  bake  im- 
mediately. 

—  Vegetable  pie.  — 

To  make  vegetable  pie,  prepare 
as  follows  :  —  Take  cold  vegetables 
left  over  from  Sunday  dinner,  say, 
potatoes,  ma(row,  egg  fruit,  beans 
or  other  kinds  ;  mince  up  and 
season  with  pepper  and  salt. 
Take  pie-dish  or  baking-pan,  put 
in  sufficient  beef  dripping  or  bacon 
fat  to  grease  well.  Put  in  veget- 
ables. Press  down  with  knife. 
Place  several  rashers  of  bacon  or 
ham  on  top.  Put  in  oven,  and  let 
remain  till  bacon  is  cooked,  by 
which  time  the  whole  will  be  nice 
and  hot.  Take  out  and  serve. 
This  is  a  very  tasty  dish,  and  will 
be  sure  to  please  when  once  tried. 

—  A  Good  Soup.  — 

A  very  economic  soup  may  be 
provided  by  trimming  awav  the 
bone  from  the  joint,  smash  up 
with  cleaver,  and  place  in  sauce- 
pan, with  2  quarts  water.  Prepare 
three  onions,  the  tops  of  one  cut 
small  ;  a  little  finelv-chouped  pars- 
ley, pepper,  and  salt  to  taste. 
Throw  into  saucepan,  and  when 
boiling  draw  to  side  of  stove,  and 
let  simmer  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.  Mix  tablespoonful  fine  oat- 
meal with  little  water,  and  stir 
in.     (Cornflour  or  rolled  oats  may 


be  used).  Let  remain  15  minutes, 
then  serve.  When  vegetables  are 
plentiful  soup  should  be  a  (Standing 
dish.  It  is  far  better  for  children 
than  all  solid  food. 

—  Cheese  Salad.  — 
Put  %  lb.  good  cheese,  cut  thin, 
into  a  saucepan  with  1  <oz,  butter, 
and  stir  over  the  lire  until  it  is 
thoroughly  well  melted.  Remove 
the  saucepan,  and  add  2  eggs, 
lightly  whisked  ;  mix  all  together, 
add  2  tablespoonfnls  cooked  rice, 
pepper  and  salt  to  taste.  Put  into 
a  shallow  tin,  and  brown  before 
the  fire. 

—  Apple  Gateau.  — 

Boil  one  pound  of  loaf  sugar  in 
half  a  pint  of  water  till  it  makes 
a  rich  syrup.  Peel,  core,  and 
slice  very  thinly  two  pounds  of 
any  nicely-flavoured  apples  which 
will  fall  easily.  Boil  in  the  syrup 
with  the  rind  and  juice  of  a  lemon 
until  stiff.  Pour  the  mixture  into 
a  mould,  and  the  following  dav 
turn  it  out  and  serve  with  custard. 

—  Suet  Crust.  — 
Whether  boiled,  baked  or  steam- 
ed, suet  crust  is  more  wholesome 
than  that  made  from  butter  or 
lard.  The  proportion  of  suet  need 
not  be  more  than  6  ozs.  to  the 
pound  of  flour.  It  must  be  verv 
finely  minced  and  free  from  all 
skin.  A  pinch  of  salt  and  sufficient 
cold  water  to  make  a  pliable  paste 
is  all  that  is  required. 

—  Hot  Milk  Rolls.  — 

Mix  well  two  and  a  half  spoon- 
fuls of  baking  powder  with  1  lb. 
Hour  and  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Rub 
in  2/2  ozs.  butter  lightly,  make  a 
hole  in  the  middle,  and  slowly  stir 
in  half  a  pint  of  milk.  Stir  brisk- 
ly, turn  out  on  a  well-floured 
board.  Roll  into  a  long,  thin  roll, 
or  shape  into  buns.  Put  on  a 
baking  tin  and  bake  in  a  fairly 
quick  oven.  When  thev  begin  to 
brown  smear  them  over  with  milk, 
finish,  and  serve  hot  in  a  folded 
serviette. 

—  Beef  Biscuits.  — , 

This  is  a  toothsome  way  of 
using  up  cold  beef.  Mince  one 
pound  of  cold  roast  beef,  the 
leaner  the  better,  very  fine  ;  add 
pepper,  salt,  a  few  savory,  herbs, 
chopped  small,  and  half  a  tea- 
spoonful of  minced  lemon  peel 
mix  all  together  with  half  the 
w  eight  of  the  beef  in  crumbs.  Bind 
it  with  two  eggs  into  a  thick 
paste  ;  form  into  balls  ;  dip  them 
in  white  of  eggs  and  bread  crumbs, 
and  fry  them  a  rich  brown.  Serve 
with  a   garnish  of  fried  parsley, 


and  witli  a  brown  gravv  in  a 
tureen,  or  without  the  parslev, 
round  the  rissoles  on  the  dish. 

—  Sherry  Cake.  — 

Four  ozs.  butter,  8  ozs.  Hour, 
three  eggs,  grated  rind  of  one 
lemon,  5  ozs.  caster  sugar,  one 
teaspoonlul  baking  powder,  one 
tablespoonful  milk,  4  ozs.  glace 
cherries.  Sift  the  flour  and  baking 
powder  together  on  to  a  sheet 
of  paper.  Cream  the  butter  and 
sugar  together  until  they  are 
white,  beat  in  the  eggs  one  at  a 
time,  then  add  the  flour,  grated 
lemon  rind,  milk,  and  cherries  cut 
in  quarters.  Put  the  mixture  in  a 
tin  lined  with  buttered  paper,  and 
bake  in  a  moderate -oven  for  about 
one  and  a  quarter  hours. 

—  Almond  Puffs.  — 

Half  a  pound  ground  almonds,  1 
oz.  rice  Hour,  rice  paper,  1  lb. 
caster  sugar,  six  whites  of  eggs, 
1  teaspoonful  vanilla  essence,  a 
few  shredded  almonds.  Put  the 
almonds,  caster  sugar  and  whites 
of  eggs  into  a  basin,  and  cream 
them  well  together  for  ten  min- 
utes. Add  the  rice  flour  and  van- 
illa essence,  then  pour  the  mixture 
into  a  bag  through  a  plain  paper 
pipe.  Put  this  out  on  rice  paper 
in  round  about  the  size  of  a  penny . 
decorate  with  shredded  almonds, 
and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  for 
about  twenty  minutes. 

—  Beef  Patties.  — 

To  prepare  beef  or  mutton,  mince 
very  fine.  Boil  12  potataes.  When 
done,  drain,  dry,  and  mash  them. 
Take  one  large  onion,  minced  fine  ; 
one  egg,  well  beaten.  Add  pepper 
salt,  little  nutmeg.  Mix  all  well 
together,  and  mould  with  the 
hands  into  small  patties.  Roll  in 
flour.  Fry  in  greased  pan  until 
nice  brown  both  sides.  Place  on 
dish,  and  sprinkle  little  finely- 
chopped  parslev  over.  '  Serve  very 
hot.  A  little  gravy  or  sauce  is 
a  great  improvement. 

—  Ham  Flavored  Rissoles.  — 

Mash  1  lb.  of  cold  boiled  pota- 
toes with  1  oz.  of  butter,  season 
well  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  add 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  ^finely  minced 
veal  and  ham,  or  any  other  cooked 
meat,  a  dessertspoonful  of  tomato 
sauce  ;  mix  to  a  paste  with  a  well 
beaten  egg.  Form  into  rissoles, 
dip  them  in  beaten  eggs,  cover  with 
breadcrumbs,  and  fry  in  bo:ling  fat 
a  golden  brown  ;  drain  verv  dry, 
and  serve  garnished  with  slices  of 
tomato  and  chopped  parsley. 
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Editorial  Notice*. 


AGENTS.— Meaars.  ATKINSON  &  CO. 
ud  MESSRS.  GORDON  A  GOTCH.  Ltd. 

The  Editor  will  be  pleased  to  receive 
correspondence  and  answer  questions. 
These  replies  will,  for  the  most  part,  be 
sent  by  mail,  unless  received  just  prior 
to  date  of  publication. 

PUBLISHING  DATE. — On  the  25th  of 
each   month   preceding  title  date. 

DISCONTINUANCES.— Responsible  sub- 
scribers will  continue  to  receive  this 
journal  until  we  are  notified  by  letter  to 
discontinue,  when  all  arrears  must  be 
paid. 

TO  ADVERTISERS.— Alteration  of  ad- 
vertisements should  be  in  our  hand*  not 
later  than  the  15th  of  the  month. 

SUBSCRIPTION.— Posted  to  any  part 
of  Australasia  6/-  per  year,  in  advance. 
Foreign,  8/. 

ADDRESS— 85,  Carrie  St.,  Adelaide. 
Telephone,  1384. 


Making  a  Garden. 


(By  Penrhyn.) 

The   thorough   preparation   of  the 
whole  garden  site,  as  suggested  last 
month,  no  doubt  entails  a  good  deal 
of  labour  or  some  expense,  but  as  to 
the   former,   one   may   take  comfort 
from  the  thought  that  digging  is  a 
highly   recommended   form   of  exer- 
cise, for  it  strengthens  the  spine  and 
hardens  the  muscles  —  either  one's 
own  or  someone  else's.    Probably  in 
this  initial  preparation,  it  is  wise  to 
allow  someone  else  to  enjoy  these 
benefits,    and    even    to    pay    him  a 
reasonable  daily  wage  into  the  bar- 
gain; for  with  all  its  strengthening 
and  hardening  virtues,  digging  is  apt 
to  grow  monotonous.     The    cost,  in 
any  case,  will  not  be  great,  and  it 
certainly  seems  poor  policy  to  spend 
hundreds  in  building  or  buying  the 
best  possible  house,  and  then  grudge 
a  few  pounds  in  getting  the  best  pos- 
le  surroundings,  especially  as  the 
er  add  so  greatly  to  the  general 
lfort,  beauty,  and  actual  value  of 
house.    Even  from  this  point  of 
v  it  is  good  policy  to  be  reason- 
r  liberal  in  the  making  of  a  new 
gi  •  ien. 

—  A  General  Plan.  — 

■  he  digging  completed,  the  garden 
makxr  can  with  a  clear  conscience 
proceed  to  carry  into  effect  whatever 
plans  he  may  have  in  mind.  Just 
here,  it  is  perhaps  wise  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  having  a  general 
plan  to  work  by;  not,  of  course,  a 
castiron  programme,  of  the  laws  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians  variety,  which 
cannot  be  altered,  but  still  a  clear 
and  definite  objective.  The  fault,  or 
perhaps  I  should  say,  the  failing,  with 


a  good  many  suburban  gardeners  is 
that  they  ar%  too  ambitious.  They 
attempt  too  much  in  the  space  at 
their  disposal.  There  is  much  of  rest- 
fulnes  and  dignity  in  simplicity  ,  of 
treatment,  which  is  too  often  over- 
looked. If  the  object  is  to  have  the 
greatest  possible  number  and  variety 
of  flowers,  well  and  good.  If  one 
wishes  to  have  a  pretty  garden,  also 
well  and  good;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  one  cannot  crowd  the  two 
ideas  into  the  same  small,  or  even 
large,  space.  The  ideal  garden,  from 
the  pretty  garden  point  of  view,  is, 
I  think,  one  in  which  each  item  is 
perfect  of  its  kind— but  these  items  are 
relatively  few.  Also  whilst  we  should 
avoid  the  fault  of  "too  little,"  we 
should  be  even  more  on  our  guard 
against  the  worse  fault  of  "too  much." 
The  habit  of  the  average  gardening 
mind  is  to  buy  a  plant  or  many 
plants,  and  then  consider  where  they 
are  to  go  and  what  occasion  or  ex- 
cuse there  is  for  their  presence.  This 
seems  to  be  rather  putting  the  cart 
before  the  horse.  Let  us  keep  this 
perfection  of  the  few,  rather  than  me- 
diocrity of  the  many,  as  a  guiding 
principle  in  our  garden  making. 

—  Features.  — 

If  we  call  to  mind  the  gardens 
which  have  most  favourably  impress- 
ed us  in  our  walks  abroad,  we  shall,  I 
think,  find  that  they  possessed  some 
special  feature,  some  dominant  note, 
to  centralize  and  focus  attention,  or 
some  individuality  or  originality  of 
treatment.  In  making  a  garden, 
therefore,  try  to  make  it  yours  in 
capital  letters,  not  just  one  of  a 
crowd.  I  am  quite  aware  that  this  is 
more  easy  to  write  of  than  to  accom- 
plish, but  still  if  we  try  we  shall  not, 
at  the  worst,  wholly  fail.  Take 
whichever  feature  of  a  well-kept  gar- 
den you  like  best — it  may  be  flower- 
ing and  ornamental  shrubs,  or  lawns, 
or  roses,  or  beds  of  brilliant  annuals 
— whichever  it  may  be,  make  it  a 
feature,  make  it  yours,  emphasize  it. 

—  Fixtures.  — 

In  the  making  of  a  garden  there  is 
a  good  deal  to  do  which  is  of  a  more 
or  less  permanent  nature.  These  fix- 
tures, as  we  may  call  them,  should  be 
carefully  thought  out.  It  may,  and  in 
many  cases,  is  not  necessary  to  carry 
one's  ideas  into  effect  before  making 
the  more  temporary  plantings  which 
the  season  of  the  year  may  require 
to  be  clone  at  once.  Under  the  head- 
ing of  fixtures  will  come  all  or  any  of 
the  following: — fences,  hedges,  lawns. 


paths,  arbours,  pergolas,  arches, 
screens,  rockery,  lily  pond,  specimen 
trees,  the  larger  shrubs,  rose  beds; 
and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  the 
water  service.  For  larger  gardens 
one  might  add  considerably  to  the 
list. 

—  Favourites.  — 

Each  one  has  his  own  favourites, 
and  very  various  they  are,  but  there 
are  some  of  our  garden  friends  which 
seem  almost  indispensable  to  me. 
Common  perhaps,  but  none  the  less 
beautiful  for  that.  Virginian  creeper 
we  must  certainly  have,  for  its  soft 
cool  green  of  summer  and  its  glowing 
autumnal  tints.  No  human  artist 
could  design  so  gracious  a  covering 
for  our  house  walls,  or  beautify  it 
with  such  glorious  colouring.  The 
small  leaved  is  the  neater  in  its  living 
tracery  around  window,  arch,  or  cor- 
nice, whilst  the  large  leaved  is,  per- 
haps, more  gorgeous  in  colouring.  A 
south-east  aspect,  if  it  can'  be  man- 
aged, will  help  to  lengthen  the 
autumn  show.  Another  favourite 
house  covering  of  mine  is  Bignonia 
Venuesta,  for  its  gloriously  abundant 
orange  coloured  bloom  is  a  wonder- 
ful help  in  brightening  the  winter 
garden.  If  the  fates  are  kind  and 
one  has  just  the  place  for  a  Stephan- 
otis,  no  other  plant  should  be  allowed 
to  usurp  it.  ■  The  Wisteria  makes  up 
my  quartette  for  this  purpose.  One 
or  perhaps  both  Solanums  (Seaforth- 
iana  and  Welandi)  must  be  added, 
with,  of  course,  Lapengeria,  if  one's 
home  is  in  the  Hills,  and  a  sporting 
risk  on  the  plains;  a  nurseryman  told 
me  once  that  the  odds  were  ioo  to  i 
against.  Asparagus  Plumosa  I  put 
high  up  on  the  list,  with  Jacaranda. 
the  Silver  tree,  the  Flame  tree,  the 
Judas  tree,  the  white  Broom,  and  be- 
yond all  do.ibt  the  double  flowering 
Cherry,  Peach,  or  Plum.  Another 

(Continued  on  page  580). 
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Flowers  for  the  Garden. 

THE  DOUBLE  WALLFLOWER. 

It  is  late,  but  not  too  late,  to  begin 
the  cultivation  of  this  charmingly 
fragrant  flower.  Seedlings  may  be 
bought  (many  of  which  will  be  sin- 
gles), or  seed  sown.  If  the  latter  it 
should  be  done  thinly,  or  else  the 
seedlings  become  weak  and  spindly, 
the  great  aim  being  to  grow  strong, 
vigorous  plants.  Prepare  the  bed  in 
which  the  seedlings  are  to  be  placed 
some  time  beforehand  by  deep  dig- 
ging and  rich  manuring.  When  the 
young  seedlings  are  large  enough,  put 
them  out  in  the  bed  about  12  in.  from 
each  other.  Give  them  just  enough 
moisture  to  keep  them  growing.  When 
bloming  time  arrives  watch  the  single 
flowers  for  specimens  with  five  or  six 
petals  (all  with  less  should  be  cut 
off  with  a  scissors),  and  save  the 
seed  from  these  only.  Give  the  plants 
two  doses  of  liquid  manure,  one  just 
as  the  seed  is  forming,  and  another 
just  before  it  ripens.  Plants  thus 
treated  will  give  seed  producing  00 
per  cent,  of  double  flowers  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Of  the  plants  that  have 
given  double  blooms  discard  all  but 
the  very  finest,  and  these  can  be 
propagated  by  means  of  cuttings. 
The  best  cuttings  are  pieces  of  short- 
jointed  stuff,  with  a  "heel"  of  old 
wood.  Plant  in  pots  filled  with  a 
light  sandy  soil.  They  strike  better 
if  covered  with  a  hand-glass  or  if 
placed  in  a  box  covered  with  glass. 

—  The  Hollyhock.  — 

The  Hollyhock,  with  its  tall  clus- 
tered stems  of  delicately  colored  ros- 
ettes, is  a  stranger  in  many  gardens, 
yet  there  are  few  more  grand  and 
stately  plants  than  this  old  English 


Roses !    Roses ! 

Roses! 

LASSCOCK'S 

Roses  ape  the  Best! 

They  are  Hardy,  Well-Grown  and  True  to 
Name. 

The  National  Rose  Society's  Selection. 
12  Best  Garden  Roses,  13/-;  12  Best  Exhi- 
tion  Roses,  12/-;  12  Best  Climbing  Roses,  &/- 
A  strong  stook  of  the  new  Dark  Rose  ED- 
WARD MAWLEY,  1/6  ea.  Orders  book.  1 
now,  and  sent  out  from  »nd  of  May.  My 
Nurseries  are  open  for  inspection.  Quality 
can  be  had  at  the  Lockleys  Nurstries,  or  at 
my  Branch,  Pore  Adelaide,  or  Central  Market 
every  Friday  and  Saturday. 

'Phone,  Henley  34. 


flower.  Spring  is  the  time  to  sow  the 
seed  in  pahs,  clean  and  well  drained, 
using  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf-mould, 
and  plenty  of  sand.  Let  the  soil  be 
made  fairly  firm,  and  scatter  the  seed 
thinly  and  evenly  over  the  surface 
and  press  it  into  the  soil  with  the 
bottom  of  a  clean  flower-pot.  Then 
cover  up  the  seed  to  the  depth  of  a 
quarter  of  an  inch,  after  which  slight- 
ly press  the  soil  again,  and  then  give 
a  watering  ."High  a  very  fire  r«>se 
water-can.  Place  sheets  of  glass  over 
the  pots  or  pans.  If  the  seed  is  good 
the  young  plants  will  soon  be 
through  the  soil,  when  the  squares  of 
glass  should  be  removed.  When  large 
enough  transfer  them  to  a  nursery. 
As  the  plants  attain  size  and  vigour 
do  not  allow  them  to  receive  a  check, 
but  keep  them  growing.  If  to  be 
planted  in  borders  in  which  other 
plants  and  shrubs  are  growing  a  hole 
should  be  made,  and  fresh  soil  and 
decayed  manure  intermixed,  filling  up 
the  hole  with  the  mixture  mentioned. 
Hollyhocks  delight  in  sweet,  moder- 
ately rich  soil,  and  should  be  given 
a  fairly  open  position.  Liquid  man- 
ure to  the  roots  will  be  very  helpful 
just  before  flowering  time. 

—  Perennial  Phlox.  — 

Though  this  grand  perennial  is  un- 
doubtedly more  at  home  in  the  hills, 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  successfully  grown  more  frequent- 
ly around  Adelaide  than  is  the  case. 
One  has,  of  course  to  pay  some  at- 
tention to  its  likes  and  dislikes,  but 
given  a  reasonable  amount  of  care  it 
Will  thrive  splendidly.    A  moderately 
deep  and  moderately  rich  soil,  a  full 
supply  of  moisture  and  some  protec- 
tion by  means  of  a  fence,  screen,  or 
shrubbery  from  hot  winds  and  per- 
petual sun,  are  what  it  asks  for,  and 
will  well  respond  to.    On  the  other 
hand,  as  an  ornament  for  a  central 
bed,  in  a  sun  drenched  garden  on  a 
shallow  limestone  soil  it  will  probably 
be  a  dead  failure,  very  much  dead,  in 
fact.      Seedlings  are  procurable  now, 
or  seed  may  be  sown  in  spring,  and 
the  young  plants  set  out  in  the  fol- 
lowing autumn.    They  do  excellently 
either  singly,  in  small  groups  of  one 
colour,  or  in  masses  of  mixed  colours; 
in  either  case  the  bo'd  growth  and  big 
heads  of  bloom  are  very  attractive. 
There  are  many  named  varieties,  of 
which  Etna  is  a  brilliant  orange  red, 
with  maroon  centre;  Coquelicot,  scar- 
let, with  purple  centre,  very  bright; 
Caron  d'Ashe,  carmine,  rosy  centre: 
Faust,  white,  with  rosy  eye;  Boule  de 
Feu,   fiery  crimson;   Gideon,  salmon 
pink,  with  dark  eye;  Jeanne  d'Arc, 


pure  white;  Huxley,  large  white,  lilac 
eye;  Kvenement,  rosy-gold,  light  wall- 
flower centre,  some  of  which  are 
probably  procurable  here, 

—  Ten-Week  Stock.  — 

This  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
annuals,  doubtless  because  of  the  va- 
riety and  brilliancy  of  its  colours,  its 
fine  perfume,  and  the  easiness  of  its 
culture.  Those  who  sowed  seed  early 
have  plants  that  will  most  likely  be 
in  flower  shortly,  and  continue  so  for 
some  months,  giving  welcome  bloom. 

Good  flowers  cannot  be  expected 
from  cheap  seed,  and  when  raising 
your  own  seedlings  it  will  amply  re- 
pay you  to  get  the  best.  It  is  most 
disappointing,  after  taking  a  lot  of 
trouble  with  a  bed,  to  have  them  turn 
out  mostly  single.  This,  to  a  great 
extent,  may  be  avoided  by  paying  a 
little  more  for  your  seed. 

Seed  may  still  be  sown  in  boxes 
and  pans.  Use  a  sandy  loam  that  has 
been  put  through  an  eighth-inch  mesh 
sieve.  Sow  thinly,  and  cover  lightly 
with  sand  or  sifted  stable  manure. 
Prick  out  an  inch  apart  in  boxes  filled 
with  a  loose  loam,  when  the  seedlings 
are  showing  four  or  six  leaves. 

If  the  seedlings  have  been  procured 
at  a  nurseryman's  it  pays  to  place 
them  in  boxes  or  pots  first,  instead  of 
putting  them  out  into  the  border  at 
once.  Larger  plants  have  a  better 
chance  against  the  enemies  of  the  gar- 
den. When  transplanting,  it  will  be 
found  a  good  plan  to  plac<=  them  some- 
what close  together,  say,  from  six  to 
nine  inches  apart.  Then,  when  the 
single-flowered  ones  show  them- 
selves, they  may  be  pulled  out  and 
the  space  is  scarcely  noticeable. 

Did  you  ever  try  propagating  the 
double  varieties  by  means  of  cuttings? 
This,  of  course,  is  the  surest  way  of 
getting  plants  bearing  double  blooms, 
for  every  cutting  taken  from  a  plant 
will  bear  a  flower  similar  to  the  par- 
ent. The  best  "slips"  are  made  of 
the  young  stuff  that  sometimes 
springs  from  the  main  stem.  Take 
these  off  with  a  sharp  knife  with  a 
small  "heel"  of  old  wood  when  about 
three  inches  long. 

Have  some  five-inch  pots  all  ready 
prepared,  a  layer  of  drainage  at  the 
bottom,  and  filled  to  within  half  an 
inch  of  the  rim  with  a  fine,  sandy 
loam.  Press  firmly  round  the  base 
of  each,  and  give  a  good  watering.  Al- 
low them  to  drain  for  half  an  hour 
then  place  in  a  shaded  place,  plung- 
ing the  pot  in  tan.    With  a  little  hot- 
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torn  heat  they  will  strike  all  the  more 
readily. 

Although  the  stock  will  do  in  any 
ordinary  garden  loam,  still  it  delights 
most  in  one  of  a  sandy  nature  that 
has  been  enriched  by  the  turning  in 
of  a  considerable  amount  of  sheep  or 
cow  manure,  and  where  possible  this 
should  be  secured  for  it. 

Like  most  other  plants,  they  are 
benefited  by  the  stirring  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  bed  with  the  hoe.  This 
not  only  allows  the  atmosphere  free 
access  to  the  roots,  but  keeps  down 
the  growth  of  weeds,  and  destroys 
possible  shelter  of  slugs,  snails,  and 
other  pests.  The  size  of  the  bloom' 
and  the  brightness  of  the  colours 
may  be  materially  improved  by  giving 
them  liquid  manure  as  soon  as  the 
buds  make  their  appearance.  Guano 
water  especially  is  good  for  them,  us- 
ing an  ounce  to  a  gallon  of  water. 
Ammonia  water,  also,  may  be  used 
with  advantage,  the  strength  being  a 
teaspoonful  to  a  gallon. 

—  The  Japanese  Anemone.  — 

These  well-known  plants  are  beau- 
tiful alike  in  flower  and  foliage;  they 
are.  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  useful 
of  our  autumn  friends.  They  belong 
to  the  "no  trouble"  class,  for  once 
established  they  will  grow,  and 
bloom,  seed,  and  spread  if  just  left 
alone  in  some  congenial  spot,  where 
there  is  a  fairly  good  soil,  and  where 
they  can  get  a  reasonable  amount  of 
water.  Even  if  kept  a  little  stinted 
it  is  a  happy,  cheerful  flower  that 
always  seems  to  do  its  best.  They 
seed  so  freely  that  quite  a  crowd  of 
seedlings  usually  show  themselves 
around  the  old  plants.  Another  way 
of  increasing  the  stock  is  to  take  up 


the  plants  when  the  foliage  has  died 
down,  and  cut  the  roots  into  three- 
inch  lengths.  If  these  are  planted 
about  3  inches  deep,  they  will  soon 
make  growth,  and  become  nice-sized 
plants  by  next  flowering  season.  The 
colour  of  the  true  Japanese  anemone 
is  a  very  pretty  rose  tint,  the  variety 
Whirlwind  has  semi-double  white 
blooms,  whilst  in  Honorine  Joubert 
(one  of  the  best  of  the  class)  the 
flowers  are  of  the  same  colour,  but 
single. 

 4  

Potting  Compost. 

One  need  only  grow  a  plant  in 
soil  made  by  pulling  into  pieces, 
about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg, 
the  turf  from  a  pasture  and  an- 
other in  ordinarv  garden  soil  to 
see  which  is  more  to  the  plant's 
liking,  writes  a  contributor  to 
"The  Garden."  B<y  turfy  loam  is 
meant  the  combination  with  the 
loam  of  grassy  matter,  such  as 
pasture  grass  and  roots,  all  of 
which,  being  of  a  fibrous  nature, 
prevents  the  soil  becoming  close 
and  hard,  and  as  it  decavs  also  be- 
comes plant  foot.  Loam  is  a  term 
that  mav  be  said  to  be  applied  to 
ordinarv  garden  soil  ;  it  is  used 
to  distinguish  this  from  leaf  soil, 
peat,  etc.  There  are  many  sorts 
of  loam,  but  that  known  as  turfy 
or  fibrous  is  best  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses for  the  reasons  stated.  Be- 
sides containing  more  plant  food, 
it  is  in  better  mechanical  condition 
and  is  not  so  liable  to  become 
sour  and  distasteful  to  plant  roots 
as  ordinarv  garden  soil.  Leaf 
mould  consists  of  decayed  tree 
leaves.  The  best  way  to  obtain 
frood  leaf-soil  is  to  collect  the 
leaves  and  put  them,  while  damp, 


in  a  heap  to  decay.  Occasionally 
turn  and  mix  them  to  ensure  de- 
cav  ;  at  least  a  year  is  necessary 
to  obtain  good  leaf-soil.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  dust  soot  over  the 
heaps  when  turning  it  ;  this  clears 
it  of  insects. 

 ♦  

Facts  About  the  Rose. 


The  antiquity  of  the  Rose  is  so 
great  that  all  account  of  its  origin 
has  been  lost. 

The  Rose  is  mentioned  in  the 
earliest  Coptic  manuscripts.  In- 
dia's traditions  take  the  Rose  to 
the  times  of  the  gods  on  earth. 

Etvmologicallv,  "  rose  "  is  from 
the  Celtic  rhodd  or  rhudd,  red  ; 
also  the  root  of  "  ruddy."  The 
Greek  word,  rhodon,  has  the  same 
meaning. 

Botanists  know  of  over  1,000 
species  of  the  wild  Rose,  and  the 
varieties  are  innumerable. 

Everv  continent  in  the  world, 
with  the  solitary  exception  of.'  Aus- 
tralia, produces  wild  Roses. 

The  Queen  of  Flowers  consti- 
tutes onlv  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  Rose  family,  of  which, 
roughly  speaking,  no  less  than 
about  ioo  genera  and  i,ooo  species 
are  known,  while  many  species 
boast  of  practically  innumerable 
varieties.  The  Rose  tribe  (the 
Rosaceae)  includes  also  some  of  our 
most  delicious  fruits,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  apples,  pears,  quinces, 
cherries,  plums,  peaches,  nectarines, 
almonds,  apricots,  strawberries, 
raspberries,  and  the  humble  fruit 
of  the  bramble. 


Kemp's  Champion  Roses. 

WINNERS  of  all  the  PRINCIPAL  PRIZES  for  the  last  10  years. 
No  other  Trade  Competitor  has  had  a  look-in  

An  unequalled  Stock  of  WELL-GROWN   Standards,  Half-Standards 

and  Dwarfs. 

GrowD  under  the  best  conditions  for  success  in  transplanting  and  future  well-doing. 

Why  place  your  Orders  with  other  less-experienced  growers  when  you  pay  no  more  for 

the  Best. 

THE  MOST  UP-TO-DATE  CATALOGUE  FREE.      Hardy  Shrubs,  Climbing  Roses]  Hedge  Plants  of  Coprosma, 
Rhamnus,  etc.    Cotton  Palms,  Friiit  Srees.      All  Hardy  and  Out-door  Grown. 

SEEDLINGS  for  present  planting-  2/6  per  100  assorted,  delivered  free  anywhere.        'Phohe  1282, 

H.  KEMP     »     --     Unlev  Road.  UN  LEY. 
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"indispensable"  of  mine  is  the  Weep- 
ing Mulberry,  for  1  know  nothing 
better  for  covering  or  making  an 
arbour  or  a  shady  summer  walk. 

—  Roses.  — 

Probably  1  shall  be  considered  al- 
ost  immoral  when  1  suggest  that 
the  Rose  is  being  rather  overdone  in 
our  Adelaide  gardens.  I  grant  most 
willingly,  her  charming  individuality, 
her  wealth  of  colour,  variety  of  form, 
and  gracious  fragrance.  The  Queen 
of  Flowers  is,  I  know,  first  and  fore- 
most in  all  these  most  excellent 
dualities,  but  still  there  are  many 
charming  and  dainty  maids  of  honour 
in  the  court  of  the  Queen.  Let  us 
not  forget  them.  It  is  not,  after  all, 
the  Rose  which  is  at  fault,  but  rather 
her  too  ardent  admirers,  who  in  their 
eager  devotion  try  to  cram  ten  plants 
where  there  is  but  room  for  one.  The 
Rose  is  naturally  a  handsome,  stately 
plant,  ample  and  dignified  in  propor- 


•'  I  HOPE  YOU  WILL  PUBLISH/  THIS 
LETTER,  SO  THAT  OTHERS  MAY 
BENEFIT  BY  CLEMENTS  TONIC." 
(Adelaide  Series  No.  9). 

Mrs.  Marion  Lamb,  of  Dale  Street, 
Port  Adelaide,  S.A.,  writes1  this. 
ll/lO/'IS.  In  this  letter  the  reader 
will  seei  what  horrors  of  ill-health 
comes  to  those  who  are  afflicted  with 
dyspepsia.  They  will  also  see  what  a 
remarkable  medicine  Clements  Tonic  Is 
for  its  relief. 


"  CLEMENTS  TONIC,  LTD. 

"  Two  years  ago  I  was  ill  with  dys- 
pepsia. In  spite  of  the  doctor's  atten- 
tion I  had  the  same  intense  discomfort 
DAY  AFTER  DAY,  AND  MY  HEAD 
WAS  FIT  TO  BURST  WITH  A  CON- 
TINUOUS PAIN  IN  THE  TEMPLE.  At 
times  I  would  be  so  dizzy  it  seemed 
as  if  the  very  ground  was  snatchttd 
from  beneath  my  feet.  OH  !  WHAT  A 
MISERABLE  EXISTENCE  I  HAD  DUR- 
ING THAT  18  MONTHS.  Friends  look- 
ed  on  with  sympathy,  yet  qtuite  help- 
less,  until  ONE  FRIEND  PURCHASED 
A  BOTTLE  OF  CLEMKNTS  TONIC  {jot 
me,  and  T  got  happy  relief.  An  eight 
weeks'  course  resttored  me  to  good 
health.  I  ho  pie  you  will  publish  this 
letter  so  that  others  may  benefit. 

(Signed)  MARION  LAMB." 


Indigestion  and  Dyspepsia  are  two 
common  ailments.  Improper  food  and 
too  much  meat  diet  often  causes  them. 
CLEMENTS  TONIC  strengthens  the  di- 
gestive powers,  gives  good  appetite, 
regulates  1he  bowels,  tones  the  liver 
and  kidneys,  and  creates  health.  Set 
it  and  use  it.  "It  is  the  KING  OF 
TONTCS.  All  Chemists  and  Stores  sell 
it.— Advt. 


tii in.  sufficient  unto  itself.  It  is  not 
and  was  never  meant  to  be  a  tar  brush 
mounted  on  a  walking  stick.  It  is  as 
easy  to  grow  a  Rose  6  ft.  high  and 
of  like  diameter,  as  it  is  the  parodies 
of  plants  which  the  exigencies  of 
space,  the  rush  for  new  varieties,  and 
the  tender  attentions  of  the  pruning 
butcher  are  making  so  common  in 
our  suburban  gardens.  Here's  a  rose 
shoot,  let's  cut  it  off!  seems  to  be  too 
frequently  the  working  motto  of  the 
rose  grower.  By  all  means  cut  it  off 
in  reason  and  in  season,  but  don't 
stop  home  quite  every  Saturday  after- 
noon to  prune  your  rose  bush.  Go  to 
football  now  and  again;  you  will  be 
surprised  how  much  the  rose,  at  all 
events,  will  enjoy  and  benefit  by  it. 

(To  be  continued.) 
 ♦  

Smilax. 


—  Medeola  Asparagoides.  — 

The  above  climber  I  believe  to 
be  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
prettiest  we  have,  as  all  who  have 
table  decoration  of  any  kind  to 
do  will  agree.  It  is  easily  grown 
from  seed.  To  do  so,  take  a  pan 
which  is  clean,  place  it  in  a  bucket 
of  boiling  water  and  leave  it  to 
dry  for  a  few  minutes,  to  prevent 
the  green  growth  that  generally 
appears  when  having  to  stand  any 
length  of  time.  Place  a  crock 
over  each  hole,  and  a  layer  of 
moss  over  that,  and  1%  inches  of 
rotiffh  sail.  Then  nearly  fill  up 
with  sifted  soil,  which  should  be 
two-parts  loam,  one  part  leaf 
mould,  and  one  part  coarse  sand. 
Press  the  whole  down  moderately 
firm,  and  dibble  the  seeds  in  1% 
inches  apart.  Then  hold  the  pan 
in  water;  until  the  water  soaks  up 
through  the  bottom,  afterwards 
letting  the  pan  drain,  covering 
with  a  piece  of  glass.  As  soon  as 
the  seedlings  are  well  up,  they 
should  be  lifted  carefully  and 
potted  into  60  size  pots,  and  when 
established,,  they  can  be  placed  in 
their  permanent  quarters,  strands 
of  green  carpet  thread  being  fixed 
for  them  to  climb  up.  When  want- 
ed for  use,  the  thread  should  be  ctit 
off  at  top  and  bottom  with  the 
Smilax,  as  if  green  thread  is  used 
it  will  not  be  seen.  After  all  have 
been  cut,  allow  the  roots  to  dry 
off  for  about  two  months,  but  not 
to  get  dust  dry.  As  soon  as  thev 
begin  to  show  signs  of  growth 
they  should  have  a  ton  dressing  of 
I  me  meal.  They  will  take  plenty 
of  water  in  the  growing  period. — 
"  D  "  in  "  The  Garden." 


Monotony  in  the  Garden. 

Ought  we  not  sometimes  to  ask 
and  answer  to  the  l>est  of  our 
abilities  various  leading  questions 
as  to  the  beauty,  or  the  lack  of  it  in 
our  gardens  ' — "  Is  the  garden  too 
much  alike  in  all  its  parts  so  that 
we  cannot  get  away  from  a  feel- 
ing of  monotony  ?  "  Where  we 
are  obliged  to  reply  "  Yes  it  is," 
this  state  of  things  may  arise 
from  too  great  a  uniformity  in 
the  ground  plan,  and  this  may  be 
accentuated  by  having  the  same 
varieties  of  plants  too  generally 
distributed.  Perhaps  the  ground 
plan  can  be  bettered,  and  a  little 
artistic  skill  and  knowledge  brought 
to  bear,  and  how  sadly  often  this 
could  be  done,  but  it  is  not.  How- 
ever, the  present  is  the  time  to 
take  any  such  alterations  in  hand. 
And  I  want  to  say  here,  do 
riot  let  us  oberlook  the  extreme 
decorativeness  of  at  least  one 
raised  border  in  the  garden.  Let 
us  think  of  it — in  no  way  does  it 
take  from  the  'sense  of  breadth  ; 
it  affords  a  splendidly  drained  site 
for  plants  that  cannot  stand  a 
water  -  logged  soil  during  the 
winter,  and  thirdly  we  have  the 
facing  of  this  raised  border  to 
utilise,  and  utilise  beautifully,  even 
if  it  be  but  of  a  foot's  depth  for 
masses  of  rock-lovers  that  cover 
the  stone  <>r  clinker  facing,  and 
give  us  a  line  of  vivid  and  brilliant 
colour  if  well  planted. 

—  Breaking  the  Line  of   Sight.  — 

It  may  > be  that  a  dividing  screen, 
such  as  a  line  of  Rambler  Roses 
along  the  side  or  end  of  a  lawn, 
or  other  position,  will  prevent  the 
garden  being  covered  by  the  eye 
at  a  glance.  It  is  a  matter  of 
importance  to  see  that  this  is  not 
possible,  and  in  a  small  garden,  a 
line  of  Roses  may  accomplish  this 
end  and  be  in  itself  a  beautiful 
feature.  D  would  suggest  in  a 
really  small  garden  using  but  one 
variety  of  Rose,  or  at  least  one 
colour,  pink  or  white  or  crimson, 
to  secure  a  grand  effect  ;  any  of 
the  favourite  Rambler  section 
would  be  suitable.  Or,  again,  if 
preferred,  some  graceful  climber 
could  be  used  in  this  same  manner, 
and  if,  say,  even  half  a  dozen 
made  a  line  at  the  far  end  of  a 
little  lawn  what  a  gorgeous  fea- 
ture in  the  little  garden  would  be 
secured. 

—  The  Sense  of  Breadth.  — 

I  am  treating  of  the  small  garden 
more  especially  and  I  should  like 
to  emphasise  the  fact  that  even 
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here  we  must  try  to  secure  a 
sense  of  breadth.  ;  and  by  this  I 
mean  we  must  make  the  little 
garden  appear  as  large,  as  ample, 
as  restful  as  possible.  That  is 
another  question  we  may  seek  to 
answer  at  this  season.  Do  our 
gardens  answer  to  these  conditions? 
II  not-,  it  may  be  because  they  are 
too  intricate  and  we  can  give 
them  these  eminently  desirable 
qualities  by  simplifying  the  design 
as  much  as  possible.  I  am  quite 
sure  it  is  a  mistake  to  begrudge 
a  path  of  a  reasonable  width  ;  to 
my  mind  nothing  makes  a  garden 
look  so  insignificant  and  toy-tike 
as  a  two-foot,  or  thereabouts, 
pathway.  I  feel  sure  it  must  be 
hard  lines  in  a  very  small  garden 
to  widen  one  of  these  narrow  path- 
ways at  the  expense  of  the  small 
lawn  or  the  narrow  border,  but 
still  I  know  it  is  worth  it.  Sup- 
pose we  take  six  inches  from  the 
lawn  on  one  side  and  six  inches 
from  the  border  on  the  other  and 
give  them  to  the  mean  little  path- 
way— immediately  the  whole  design 
seems  to  grow  in  simplicity,  in 
breadth  of  design,  and  in  restful- 
ness. — "  A,"  in  "  Horticulture." 

 ♦  

Some  folks  are  so  busy  spread- 
ing scandal  in  the  township  store, 
that  thev  haven't  time  to  spread 
manure  on  their  fields. 


Beautifying  the  Walls. 

Many  a  house  would  be  beauti- 
fied by  having  its  walls  rose  clad. 
While  there  are  these  walls  bare, 
no  one  can  raise  the  plea  that  they 
have  no  room  to  grow  beautiful 
Roses.  It  is  worth  while  when 
planting  in  this  particular  position 
to  take  especial  pains  to  supply 
suitable  soil.  The  position  is  often 
a  dry  one,  and  the  soil  poor. 
Then,  the  poor  soil  should  be  re- 
moved and  a  couple  of  barrow 
loads  of  good  soil  should  replace 
it.  We  have  to  remember  that 
we  are  planting  a  thing  that  is 
to  last  for  years,  and  that  in  fu- 
ture we  shall  not  expect  to  do 
more  for  it  than  give  an  occa- 
sional top-dressing.  The  soil  should 
be  worked  considerably  lower  than 
the  roots  are  to  be  placed  in  the 
first  instance,  and  the  hole  made 
must  be  ample,  so  that  the  roots 
can  be  carefully  spread  out.  Stable 
manure,  crushed  bones,  heavy 
loam,  especially  if  thi9  last  is  of  a 
greasv,  yellow  nature,  are  all 
good.  These  climbing  roses  have 
to  make  rampant  growth  to  cover 
vour  wall  space  ;  it  is  no  wonder 
that  they  are  in  need  of  ample 
supplies  of  nourishment.  It  is  also 
essential  that  they  never  suffer 
from  lack  of  moisture,  especially 
until  they  have  made  a  generous 
supply  of  roots. 


KALGOORLIE  -  HOTEL, 

HINDLEY  STREET. 


CHARLES  HONES,  Proprietor 
(Late  of  Theatre  Royal  Hotel). 


Good    accommodation    for  Country 
visitors.    Tariff,  25/-  per  week  ;  4/6 
per  day. 

Beds,  1/6  per  aigkt.    Meals  1/- 


A  Slug  and  Snail  Trap. 

A  correspondent  in  "  The  Gar- 
dening world,"  says  : — "  In  the 
course  of  an  extensive  gardening 
experience  the  writer  has  tried  al- 
most every  slug  and  snail  des- 
troyer that  human  ingenuity  could 
invent,  only  to  find  at  last  a  trap 
provided  by  nature  which  puts  all 
others  completely  in  the  shade.  This 
is  the  common  yellow  Alyssum,  A. 
saxaile,  which  this  spring  has  per- 
formed marvellous  feats  of  snail 
catching  in  his  garden.  He  has 
only  one  plant,  about  two  feet 
across,  and  before  it  came  into 
bloom  he  had  no  reason  whatever 
to  suspect  that  it  possessed  any, 
attraction  for  slugs  or  snails.  Once 
the  golden  sheet  of  bloom  was  ex- 
panded, however,  a  great  change 
came  about.  An  admiring  glance 
at  the  plant  one  morning  when  its 
flowers  were  opening  discovered  a 
snail  ;  closer  examination  brought 
the  total  up  to  fifteen.  From  then 
onwards  until  the  last  blooms  had 
faded  the  plant  never  failed  to 
yield  its  quota  of  slugs  and  snails, 
both  morning  and  night,  snails 
greatly  preponderating.  His  record 
catch  was  135,  one  morning,  and  56 
the  same  evening  ;  not  a  bad  day's 
work  for  one  plant. 

 4  

Climbing  Niphetos. 


The  ordinary  Niphetos  is  rela- 
tively a  dwarf-growing  plant,  but 
the  climbing  variety  is  of  much 
more  vigorous  growth. 

The  fiowers  of  both  the  type  and 
clirhbing  variety  are  pure  white, 
sometimes  very  faintly  tinted  with 
lemon  in  the  centre.  The  buds  are 
always  long  and  pointed,  of  beau- 
tiful form,  and  when  disbudded  to 
a  single  bloom  on  each  shoot  they 
attain  a  large  size.  When  the  con- 
ditions are  favourable  the  plant 
blooms  freely  and  continuously. 


MR  A.  T.  D.  McGBATH, 

SURGEON  DENTIST, 

(Registered  by  Examination). 

70,  ZETLAND  HOUSE. 

(Opposite  University). 

Only  Official  F.  S.  M.  Association  Dentist.  "  " 

Hours  :   Daily  9  till  6,  (Saturday  included),  and  7  till  8  each  evening. 

Telephone  3656. 


£1  10/=  Housewives  Chance  f  J  10/= 

For  the  turn  ol  £1  10s.  w«  W>'1  deliver  to  Adelaide  Railway  Station  the  following  goods, 
carefully  paoked.  If  jou  want  them  put  on  board  boat,  please  add  1/-  extra.  Goods  of  equal 
value  not  mentioned  in  this  list  may  be  substituted  io  place  of  any  of  the  smaller  lines.     If  the 

goods  are  to  be  booked  to  a  prepaid  station; or  siding,  it  will  prevent  delay  if  you  add  what  you 
think  will  be  the  cost  of  t, eight. 

One  Bag  Be-t  White  Sugar,  501b.  GROSS  WEIGHT  at  Id.  PER  Lit.  £0  4  * 

Two  Tins  New  Season's  Jam.  4  lbs.  for  . .                                    ..  0  0  8 

Four  lib.  Tins  Australian  Meats             ....  o   n  i " 

Four  large  size  Tins  Miller's  Peerless  Shoe  Blacking  for       ..  0  0  4 

Two  Bottles  Leggo's  Celebrated  Bendigo  Tomato  Sauce  for  ..            „  0   0  6 

One  Tin  Kruse's  Insecticide      ..  0  0* 

Two  Bottles  McLintock's  Madras  Pickles  . .                         .  .  OH* 

One  Bottle  Hire's  American  Root  Beer  for                                      ..  0  0  1 

One  Tin  Alkali,  for  scrubbing  and  cleansing,  6d.  size                                       jj  o   0  1 

One  Nice  Sponge,  worth  6d.     . .                         ..  0  0  1 

Bottle  Massn's  Ciderine                                       ...                                        \[  0   0  1 

One  Dozen  Best  8»fetT  Matches  ..  ..  . ',  0  0  1 
One  101b.  and  one  51b  Tin,  gross  weight,  2/-  quality  Tea,  reduced  to  buyers  of  this 

parcel  for               ..            ..            ..            ..  12  0 


TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  STORES,  LIMITED,  *£S&  !?&E^AST. 

F.  A.  WIL80N,  Managing  Director. 
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Small  Shrubs  for  Small 
Gardens. 

Few  gardeners  have  space  to  grow 
all  the  shrubs  they  would  like  to,  and 
in  small  gardens  where  it  is  necessary 
to  economise  space  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, it  is  a  good  plan  to  select  them 
on   the  "much  beauty  in  little  com- 


"  I  thought  my  daughter 
was  going  into  a  decline. 
She  was  so  ill." 

"She  had  Anaemia,  or 
Poverty  of  Blood.  All 
the  freshness  of  girlhood 
left  her." 

"  Six  Large  Bottles  of 


CLEMENTS 
TONIC 

wrought  a  Wonderful 
Change  in  her." 


Sutherland  Street, 

Glanville,  S.A.,  10/10/12. 

CLEMENTS  TONIC  LTD. 

"  For  twelve  months  my  daughter 
has  been  in  poor  health,  suffering 
with  ANAEMIA,  or  POORNESS  OF 
BLOOD,  and  naturally,  NERVOUS- 
NESS, INSOMNIA,  and  WEAK- 
NESS affected  her.  She  could 
hardly  move  about  the  house.  She 
seemed  going  into  a  decline,  and 
became  so  pale.  AH  the  freshness 
of  her  girlhood  left  her.  I  was 
very  much  concerned  what  to  do  for 
her.  WHEN  A  LADY  WHO  KNEW 
THAT  CLEMENTS  TONIC  WOULD 
JUST  SUIT  HER  COMPLAINT, 
advised  me  to  get  it  for  her.  She 
has  taken  SIX  BOTTLES  OF  IT, 
AND  IT  IS  WONDERFUL  THE 
CHANGE  FOR  THE  BETTER  IT 
HAS  MADE  IN  HER.  SHE  NOW 
SLEEPS  AND  EATS  WELL,  and  is 
quite  bright  and  cheerful  again, 
thanks  to  your  good  medicine. 

(Signed) 

ELIZABETH  WHITE." 


Weak,  melancholic,  over-wrought 
women  will  find  this  medicine  bene- 
ficial It  will  restore  their  nerve"- 
strength,  improve  their  appetite, 
make  them  bright  in  spirits,  and 
generally  improve  their  health.  The 
above  testimony  proves  its  value. 
Send  for  it  to  any  chemist  or  Store  in 
Australia.      It  is  sold  everywhere. 


pass  principle."  There  are  scores  of 
v  Ty  good  and  very  beautiful  things 
i'i  ti  e  under  6  ft.  class,  and  a  lew 
which  are  just  a  little  better.  Readers 
will  find  that  the  following  are  of 
"the  just  a  little  better"  sort. 

—  Plumbago.  — 
Though  not  the  most  shapely  of 
shrubs,  the  blue  flowered  plumbago  is 
worth  a  place  in  any  garden.  Jn  the 
hot  months  when  this  shrub  is  at  its 
best  its  delicate  blue  tint  is  very  rest- 
ful amidst  the  blaze  of  the  summer 
garden. 

—  The  Hibiscus.  — 

Of  this  there  are  numerous  varie- 
ties, nearly  all  of  them  very  good.  H. 
splendens  and  grandiflora,  single  scar- 
lets, arc  both  excellent,  the  only  no- 
ticeable difference  being  in  the  shape 
of  the  leaves.  The  variety  Peachblow 
has  a  very  beautiful  double  pink 
flower,  which  is  borne  in  great  abund- 
ance. H.  Lambertiana  is  also  a 
double  flowered  form,  in  which  the 
colour  is  a  brilliant  scarlet.  Any  posi- 
tion as  long  as  it  is  sunny  and  almost 
any  soil  will  suit  the  Hibiscus.  All 
these  varieties  are  deciduous  and  lose 
their  leaves  in  winter. 

—  Daphne.  — 

The  Daphne  is  a  favourite  with 
everyone,  because  of  its  delightful 
scent.  It  thrives  best  in  a  deep  rich 
soil,  and  requires  plenty  of  water  in 
summer,  still  it  must  not  be  trusted 
as  a  semi-aquatic.  It  is  quite  a  small 
shrub,  usually  from  2  to  4  feet  high, 
and  evergreen. 

—  Spiraea.  — 

This  dwarf  growing  deciduous  plant 
may  be  labelled  "dead  hardy,"  one  of 
those  plants  that  will  grow  even  after 
being  pruned  by  the  family  cow, 
which  occasionally  gets  into  the  gar- 
den. The  spiraeas  may  be  had  in  con- 
siderable variety,  and  all  beautiful, 
and  all  worth  growing.  They  like  a 
position  somewhat  sheltered  from  the 
hot  winds  of  summer. 

—  Deutzias.  — 
This  is  the  name  of  a  very  pretty, 
very  hardy,  deciduous  shrub,  bearing 
in  the  spring  time  quantities  of  white 
bloom.  Deutzia  gracilis  only  grows  2 
ft,  high,  and  is  one  of  the  best;  an- 
other kind  named  flora  pleno  bars 
double  flowers,  and  is  extremely  beau- 
tiful as  a  cut  flower,  being  useful  in 
the  making  up  of  buttonholes. 

—  Philadelphia  Coronarius.  — 
Very  handsome  deciduous  shrubs, 
attaining  a  height  of  about  5  ft.,  and 


bearing  sweetly  scented  white  flow- 
ers. If  placed  in  a  position  sheltered 
from  boisterous  winds  the  delicate 
blooms  will  last  much  longer  on  the 
bushes.  They  like  a  nice  rich  soil, 
and  require  to  be  mulched  and  water- 
ed during  hot  weather. 

—  Pyrus  Japonica.  — 

This  will  do  almost  anywhere,  and 
in  any  soil.  Its  flowers,  of  a  bright 
scarlet,  cover  the  bush  before  any 
foliage  apepars.  The  pyrus  grows  to 
a  height  of  about  6  ft,  and  can  be 
highly  recommended  to  anyone  in 
search  of  a  flowering  shrub. 

—  Prunus  Sinensis.  — 

Alba  and  rosea  (the  double  flower- 
ing plums)  may  be  labelled  good. 
They  are  dwarf,  their  extreme  height 
being  less  than  5  ft.,  but  few  things 
can  compare  with  them  for  chaste 
beauty  when  their  branches  are  laden 
with  their  snow-like  or  pink  burdens 
in  the  spring  time. 

— Aloysia  Citriodora.  — 

The  lemon-scented  verbena  is 
amongst  shrubs  what  the  violet  and 
Mignonette  is  amongst  herbaceous 
plants.  But  it  is  not  only  for  its 
sweetly-scented  foliage  that  it  is  de- 
sirable, its  unassuming  white  flowers 
are  useful  as  cut  flowers,  especially 
when  used  in  conjunction  with  mai- 
den-hair fern. 

—  Diplacus  Glutinosus.  — 

This  is  a  neat  little  shrub  blooming 
throughout  the  summer  months.  It 
only  grows  2  ft.  high,  and  the  flowers, 
which  resemble  in  shape  a  pentste- 
mon,  are  of  an  orange  red  colour.  A 
couple  of  plants  will  supply  flowers 
for  the  decoration  of  the  dinner-table 
throughout  six  months  in  the  year. 


—  Brug.ir.-hsia.  — 

A  very  beautiful  deciduous  shrub. 
It  bears  a  long  bell-like  flower  with 
a  drooping  habit,  and  on  the  bush 
they  look  very  pretty.  The  spot 
where  they  are  to  be  planted  requires 
to  be  well  manured  beforehand  with 
some  ancient  stable  manure,  and  more 
should  be  placed  round  the  plant  to 
protect  it. 

—  Chorozemas.  — 

Pretty  shrubs,  the  tallest  being  only 
3  ft.  high.  They  are  evergreens,  bear- 
ing orange  and  red  blooms.  Thrive 
in  an  ordinary  garden  soil,  but  re- 
quire n°  manure. 
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Present  Work  in  the  Garden. 

CARNATIONS. 
In  common  with  many  other  seed- 
lings, Carnations  are  often  kept  too 
long  in  the  seed  boxes,  with  the  re- 
sult that  they  either  get  tall  and 
weak  or  fail  to  make  progress  at  all. 
They  are  best  pricked  out,  when  they 
have  made  an  inch  or  so  of  growth, 
into  boxes  or  beds  of  light  sandy  soil, 
in  which  the  drainage  is  perfect.  If 
they  are  set  three  or  perhaps  four 
inches  apart,  they  can  be  left  to  make 
stocky,  sturdy  plants,  and  will  not  re- 
quire another  move  till  they  go  to 
the  place  in  which  they  are  to  flower. 
It  is  important  that  this  soil  should 
be  free,  and  poor  rather  than  rich. 
The  surface  should  be  stirred  fre- 
quently if  it  shows  any  signs  of  hard- 
ening, and  of  course  weeds  should  be 
conspicuous  by  their  absence.  Six  or 
eight  weeks  of  this  treatment  will 
probably  find  them  in  fine  condition 
for  moving,  with  a  root  system  that 
will  go  far  to  ensure  success.  Do  not 
forget  that  pinching  back  is  essential. 

CINERARIAS. 

The  Cineraria,  one  of  our  most 
valuable  of  winter  flowering  plants, 
whether  for  the  open  border,  the 
shadehouse,  or  for  house  decoration, 
will,  like  most  others,  respond  to  a 
little  careful  treatment.  Re-potting, 
for  instance,  must  be  attended  to.  It 
is  sometimes  said  that  these  plants 
flower  best  when  they  are  decidedly 
pot-bound.  Though  there  may  be,  and 
probably  is,  some  truth  in  this,  it  is 
quite  easy  to  overdo  the  idea.  If 
just  before  the  buds  form  the  pots 
are  filled  with  roots,  a  shift  into  a 
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slightly  larger  size  pot,  though  it  may 
delay  flowering  a  little,  will,  on  the 
other  hand,  strengthen  the  plant,  and 
lengthen  the  period  of  bloom.  A  nine- 
inch  pot  should  be  large  enough  for 
a  very  well  grown  plant,  and  many 
beautiful  displays  are  staged  in  sixes 
and  sevens.  When  the  buds  are  form- 
ing give  weak  liquid  manure  twice  a 
week.  Many  people  think  liquid  man- 
ure is  "too  much  trouble."  Just  try 
the  effect  on  half-a-dozen  plants;  you 
will  probably  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  if  it  is  a  trouble,  it  is  well  re- 
paid. More  important  than  liquid  ma- 
nure is  the  watering.  One  is  apt  to 
think  that  watering  in  winter  is  not 
important.  This,  of  course,  is  a  mis- 
take, anyway  there  are  very  few 
plants  which  more  quickly  show  neg- 
lect of  this  than  does  the  Cinararia. 
To  allow  pots  or  a  bed  to  become  dry 
at  this  time  is  pretty  nearly  fatal. 
This  does  not  mean  that  they  want 
a  perpetual  bath,  but  certainly  the 
plants  should  never  be  allowed  to 
show  by  so  much  as  the  softening  of 
a  leaf,  that  they  want  water.  The 
Cinararia  has  two  principle  enemies. 
Aphis,  when  they  are  kept  close,  and 
frost  in  the  open.  Fumigation  or  a 
weak  tobacco  wash  will  cure  the 
former,  and  for  the  latter  a  light 
watering  over  the  foliage  before  the 
sun  gets  to  them,  is  the  prescribed 
remedy. 

PRIMROSES- AND  POLYAN- 
THUS. 

If  old  clumps  of  Primroses,  Poly- 
aifthus,  and  Polyanthus  Primroses 
have  not  already  been  divided  this 
should  be  done  without  any  delay; 
that  is,  of  course,  if  the  old  plants  are 
in  suitable  condition.  The  best  time 
to  make  division  is  probably  when  the 
new  growth  is  an  inch  or  so  long. 
Take  up  the  old  roots,  wash  away  all 
old  soil  and  cut  (do  not  break)  the 
old  crown  apart.  You  will  find  no 
difficulty  in  knowing  where  to  cut. 
Each  separated  piece  should,  of 
course,  have  some  amount  of  root  at- 
tached to  it.  These  pieces  may  either 
be  set  in  a  nursery  bed  or  straight 
into  the  positions  in  which  they  arc 
to  flower,  depending  somewhat  on  the 
forwardness  of  the  plants  and  whe- 
ther or  no  the  permanent  position  is 
ready.  They  should  be  set  5  inches 
apart  in  a  nursery  bed,  or  twice  that 
distance  for  flowering.  They  want  to 
be  planted  in  fair  quantity  to  be  most 
effective.  They  make  a  very  effec- 
live  edging  planted  either  in  single  or 
double  row.  To  prepare  a  bed  for 
them  dig  in  some  sand  (unless,  of 


course,  your  soil  is  already  of  that 
nature),  and  a  good  quantity  of  old 
manure.  The  position  for  this  class 
of  plant  should  be  well  drained,  they 
want  plenty  of  moisture,  but  it  must 
not  be  stagnant. 

 ♦  

Honesty. 


"Honesty"  and  "Satin  Flower" 
are  the  common  names  given  to  the 
European  plant  botanically  known 
as  "Moonwort."  It  is  occasional- 
ly seen  in  Victorian  gardens,  writes 
"  The  Australasian,"  but  in  Ger- 
many it  is  largely  grown  for  sup- 
plying the  florists  of  America, 
London.  Paris,  and  Vienna.  It 
thrives  so  well  with  us  that  it 
might  pay  some  of  our  Melbourne 
growers  to  cultivate  the  plant  in 
numbers.  The  flowers  of  this 
plant  are  of  a  pleasing  violet 
colour,  and  throughout  Europe  are 
considered  as  an  especially  valuable 
decorative  material  ;  but  it  is  the 
peculiar  seed-pods  which  are  so 
useful  and  attractive.  These  seed 
vessels  look  like  transparent  sil- 
ver, nearly  two  inches  across,  and 
are  produced  in  sprays  of  from 
twelve  to  forty-eight  inches  in 
length.  A  strong  plant  will  pro- 
duce stems  nearly  live  feet  high, 
with  as  many  as  600  orbs  on  it 
at  the  same  time.  For  mixing 
with  grasses,  statices,  and  other 
dried,  flowers  for  winter  decoration, 
the  Lunaria  seed-vessels  are  valu- 
able. In  addition  to  the  common 
purple  kind,  there  is  also  a  white 
variety,  also  one  with  green  and 
white  foliage.  At  Dresden,  the  bal- 
loon-like seed  pods  are  sold  at  from 
6d.  to  4/-  per  bunch,  according  to 
si/.e  and  quality.  The  plant  is  not 
particular  as  to  soil,  is  perfectly 
hardv  about  Melbourne,  and  is  pro- 
pagated bv  seed,  which  should  be 
sown  in  early  autumn. 

 ♦  

The  A.M. P.  Society  continues  to 
progress  in  a  most  convincing 
manner.  The  total  amount  of  ac- 
cumulated funds  has  now  reached 
£30,000,000,  while  claims  paid  is 
£37, 320,000.  Policy  holders  have 
participated  in  cash  bonuses  to 
the  tune  of  £575790,000.  The  So- 
ciety claims  that  its  bonuses  are 
larger  than  those  of  any  other 
Mutual  Office  operating  in  the 
Commonwealth,  and  to  such  state- 
ment there  is  no  challenge.  Dur- 
ing the  -absence  of  the  Resident 
Secretary  (Mr.  Chas.  A.  Schult/.) 
who  is  enjoying  a  trip  in  the  Old 
Country,  Mr.  \Y.  Percy  Hood  is 
acting  in  that  capacity. 
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The  Raising  of  Orchids  from 
Seeds. 


The  raising  of  plants  from  seed  is 
always  an  interesting  pursuit,  especial- 
ly when  the  object  is  to  produce  a 
new  "  break  "  in  either  flowers,  fruits 
or  vegetables.  There  is  a  certain 
degree  of  delightful  expectancy  which 
only  those  who  have  had  practical 
experience  can  realise,  and  this  is 
more  especially  felt  when  raising 
Orchids  from  seed.  Although  mucn 
has  been  accomplished  with  this  groat 
family,  more  remains  to  be  done,  par- 
ticularly with  some  genera  ;  but  we 
must  always  have  an  object  in  vi«w, 
for  the  days  of  haphazard  crossing 
arc  past,  and  the  oiu  idea  '*  you  can 
never  tall  what  you  will  get  "  is  ob- 
solete.. This,  however,  is  just  by  the 
way,  and  we  must  assume  that  the 
seed-pod  is  ripe  and  the  contents 
ready  for  sowing. 

—  The  House.  — 

The  methods  described  in  the  present 
article  apply  to  most,  if  not  nil, 
epiphital  Orchid',  of  which  Cattleya, 
Laelia,  Brassavola  and  Dendrobium 
and  ('alanine,  are  best  sown  around 
plants  belonging  to  the  same  genera, 
selecting  a  specimen  that  will  not  ne- 
quire  repotting  for  at  least  a  year. 
A  warm,  moist  atmosphere  is  essential 
for  the  successful  raising  of  Orchids 
from  seed,  and  in  some  establishments 
a  small  frame  is  arranged  in  the 
warmest  corner  of  a  houeei  where  the 
temperature  varies  from  65  degree 
to  70  degree  Fahr.  If  the  body  of 
the  frame  is  extended  to,  the  l!oor  it 
can  be  kept  5  degree  or  more  higher 
than  the  house,  while,  if  necessary, 
the  surroundings  can  be  maintained 
near  saturation  point  ;  but  this  ought 
not  to  be  overdone,  or  tka  canvas  ard 
soil  will  rot  before  germination  takes 
place. 

—  Sowing  the  Seed.  — 

This  is  best  sown  immediately  after 
it  is  ripe,  excepting,  perhaps,  during 
the  winter  months,  when  it  can  be 
stored  in  paper  where  the  temperature 
is  about  60  degree  Fahr^  till  spring 
arrives.     The     pans    should  be  well 
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watered  twenty-four  hours  in  advaaoe, 
the  seed  may  then  be  sprinkled  lightly 
and  evenly  over  the  surface  but  not 
covered  in  any  way.  Much  the  best 
method  of  distributing  the  seed  is 
with  the  blade  of  an  ordinary  budding- 
knife  ;  but  after  sow  ing  one  pod  the 
knife  must  be  carefully  wiped  before 
starting  another,  or  the  seed  may 
get  slightly  mixed  and  causa  confusion 
when  the  seedlings  flower.  I  might 
state  here  that  accurate  records  ought 
always  to  be  kept.  '  Careful  watering 
is  absolutely  necessary,  and  this  can 
be  brought  about  by  stand  ng  the 
pans  in  tepid  water  and  allowing  it 
to  percolate  through  the  soil,  or  em- 
ploying one  of  the  numerous  fine 
sprayers.  After  the  seed  ifl  sown  it 
should  never  be  allowed  to  become, dry, 
bui  the  other  extreme  must  also  be 
avoided. 

—  Pricking  oil  the  Seedlings.  — 

en  four  or  five  weeks  germination 
will  have  taken  place,  providing  the 
seed  was  fertile,  and  numerous  little 
green  globules  will  be  seen  on  the 
surface.  As  they  become  larger  they 
are  pricked  off  with  a  pointed  stick 
into  what  are  known  as  store  pots. 
These  are  2j-inch  pots,  which  are 
filled  three  parts  of  their  depth  with 
drainage,  the  remaining  space  being 
occupied  with  the  usual  Orchid  com- 
post cut  up  rather  fine,  and  closely 
clipped  so  as  to  form  a  level  and  firm 
surface.  From  the  time  of  sowing:  the 
seed  till  the  flowering  stage  is  reached 
the  plants  are  never  permitted  to 
become  dry  at  the  base,  nor  is  the 
rooting  medium  allowed  to  get  nto  a 
sour  condition.  A  moist,  buoyant  at- 
mosphere is  advisable  and  an  averaee 
temperature  of  65  degree  Fahr.,  while 
cleanliness  is  a  most  important  factor, 
for  thrip  will  soon  destroy  the  tiny 
seedlings  or  cripple  them  to  such,  an 
extent  that  progress  is  considerably 
retarded.  Although  the  method  of 
raising  Orchids  from  seed  is  'rather 
different  to  that  adopted  for  most 
other  plants,  yet  it  really  presents 
very  few  difficulties.  Our  aim  should 
be  to  flower  each  plant  in  the  shortest 
possible  time,  and  to  this  end  repot 
directly  a  larger  receptaclei  is  'needed 
or  the  soil  is  in  a  bad  state,  keep  the 
house  and  seedlings  quite  clean,  the 
surroundings  moist,  give  a  gentle 
spray  overhead  occasionally  during  the 
spring  and  summer  months,  using  an 
Abol  or  similar  spraying  syringe,  and 
maintain  '  an  equable  temperature 
throughout  the  year.  If  these  details 
are  observed,  success  is  assured.  S.  T. 
— "  The  Garden." 
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Preventing  Damping  Off. 

Those  who  raise  young  plants, 
especially  under  glass,  will  appre- 
ciate some  suggestions  for  the\  con- 
trol of  "  bed  rot  "  or  "  damping 
off  "  as  found  in  the  Market 
Grower's  Journal,  which  writes  : — 

"  The  greatest  loss  in  plant  rais- 
ing is  due  to  the  '  damping  off  ' 
fungus.  This  disease  usually  at- 
tacks the  young  plant  in  the  seed- 
ling box,  causing  the  stem  to  turn 
black  and  rot  off.  It  is  due  to 
too  much  heat,  lack  of  ventilation, 
heavy  watering,  cloudy  weather  or 
the  use  of  old  soil.  This  trouble 
can  •be  almost  eliminated  by  care- 
lul  attention  to  watering  and|  ven- 
tilation. Loosening  the  soil  slightly 
between  the  rows  of  seedlings  is 
also  very  beneficial.  Somei  growers 
avoid  this  trouble  by  using 
sterilized  soil.  The  soil  can  be 
sterilized  either  with  steam  or 
with  a  solution  of  formalin,  two 
pounds  to  50  gallons  of  water.  It 
will  take  about  two  gallons  of  the 
solution  to  sterilize  a  cubic  foot  of 
soil." 


MY     MOTHER     HAS     THE  UTMOST 
FAITH  IN  CLEMENTS  TONIC. 
(Adelaide  Series,  No.  10). 

Mr.  A.  Ewens,  who  writes  this  letter, 
keeps  the  principal  booth  store  at  Ham- 
ley  Bridge,  South  Australia.  Anyone 
can  verify  this  letter.  It  is  worth 
reading  by  anyone  who  is  run  down  in 
health  and  who   desires  to  get  well. 


"  Light  Street, 
Hamley  Bridge,   S.A.,  18/10/'12.;J 
"  CLEMENTS   TONIC,  LTD. 

"  For  quite  a  number     of  years    yout  ij 
medicine  has  been  used  by  our .  family, 
and  I  cannot  speak  too  highly    of  it. 
MY     MOTHER     HAS   THE  UTMOST 
FAITH  IN   CLEMENTS   TONIC,  for  it 
has    done  for   her   much   good    whenever  \ 
she  required  a  tonic  medicine.  Twelve 
months    ago  my  system   was     out  of 
order,      and   would   in    all      probability  _ 
have  soon  laid  me  up,    only     that     1  \ 
knew  the  value  of  your  great  medicine 
Several  bottles  of  it    soon    benefited  me. 
I  find  there  is  NOTHING  LIKE  KEEPING, 
A    BOTTLE  OF   CLEMENTS   TONIC  in 
T 1 1  E  HOUSE.      I  FEEL  THAT   I  AM 
SOMEWHAT  SAFEGUARDED,  ACAINST 
ILL-HEALTH. 

(Signed)  MR.   A.  EWENS." 


CLEMENTS  TONIC  has  been  provedj 
most  effective  in  cases  of  Constipation, 
Debility,  Lassitude,  Flatulenpe,  Nervous- 
ness, Weakness,  Poor  Appetite,  Indi-;i 
gestion,  Depression  of  Spirits,  Melan- 
cholia, Brain  Fag.  or  Brain  Exhaus- 
tion. In  cases  of  Brain  Fag,  Mental 
Weariness.  Loss  of  sleep,  or  Broken, 
Rest,  it  is  invaluable.  Try  it.  Al-  < 
ways  keep  it— as  it  is  only  another  j 
name  for  sound  health.  ALL  (TlEM-j 
TSTS  AND  STORES  SELL  IT  EVER Y- 
WHKRE.— Advt. 
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The  Rose. 

The  rose  has  even  been  a  favor- 
ite flower  of  mankind,  perhaps  the 
greatest  favorite  of  them  all. 
Poets  of  every  land,  and  of  every 
age  have  sung  its  praises,  and 
rightly  so,  for  truly  a  plant  that 
yields  such  delightful  fragrance, 
that  comes  arrayed  in  such  diver- 
sity and  such  splendor  of  color, 
is  worthy  of  the  homage  of  all. 
Something  tells  me,  however,  you 
would  rather  hear  from  me  some- 
thing more  to  the  point,  what  soil 
and  manures  are  best  suited  to  its 
needs,  and  how  best  to  combat  its 
insect  and  fungoid  enemies. 

—  Location  of  a  Rose  Garden.  — 
First,  an  open  spot  where  no 
large  overhanging  trees  can  cut  off 
the  life-giving  sunshine  or  absorb 
the  necessary  light  or  where  the 
roots  (and  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  the  roots  of  some  trees  tra- 
vel a  long  way  in  search  of  food) 
of  trees  are  likely  to  enter  the 
rose  beds  and  rob  the  roses  of 
their  own  rightful  food,  says  a 
writer  in  a  recent  issue  of  "  Hor- 
ticulture." If  vou  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  the  choice  of  soils, 
choose  a  medium  heavv  loam,  ra- 
ther than  a  light,  sandy,  or  black, 
peaty  soil,  and  if  it  is  of  a  yellow 
or  reddish  tinge,  and  has  been 
growing  grass  for  a  number  of 
years,  so  much  the  better.  How- 
ever, let  no  one  despair  because 
their  soil  is  not  just  what  we 
could  wish,  but  take  heart  from 
the  thought  that  good  roses  can 
be  grown  with  a  little  intelligent 
care  in  most  any  soil  that  is  not 
absolutely  acid  or  alkaline. 

The  rose,  in  common  with  most 
all  vegetation,  thrives  and  luxuri- 
ates the  better  for  being  kissed  by 
the  morning  sun.  And  if  the  chill 
winds  are  cut  off  by  some  friendly 
building  or  belt  of  trees,  so  much 
the  better.  The  rose  loves  a  cool, 
moist  medium,  for  its  roots,  but 
it  cannot  endure  wetf  feet.  To  make 
sure  that  our  roses  will  not  suffer 
from  a  water-logged  subsoil,  test 
pits  should  1>e  dug  at  several  dif- 
ferent points  of  the  proposed  loca- 
tion ;  these  test  pits  should  be  at 
least  four  and  a  half  feet  deep  and 
if  in  average  weather  water  stands 
more  than  a  few  inches  deep  in 
these  pits,  the  ground  should  be 
tile  drained. 

Should  vou  find  it  necessarv  to 
drain  be  sure  to  do  a  good  job. 
Put  the  tile  down  at  least  four 
feet  and  cover  the  top  two-thirds 
of  the  joints  with  tarred  paper, 
and  do  not  be  led  into  any  false 
notions  of  accelerated  drainage  by 


putting  gravel  or  other  porous  ma- 
terial on  top  of  the  tile  ;  it  is  a 
mistake  and  leads  untimately  to 
trouble  ;  refill  the  ditch  with  the 
soil  excavated  from;  it  and  tramp 
it  thoroughly.  1  shall  not  attempt 
to  advise  you  about  the  design  of 
the  rose  garden  as  that  is  work 
for  the  garden  architect  after 
studying  all  the  local  conditions. 

Whoever  designs  the  rose  garden 
should  keep  in  mind  certain  prac- 
tical features,  such  as  easy  means 
of  access  for  the  periodical  mulch- 
ings, and  that  narrow  beds  are  to 
be  preferred  because  they  are  easier 
w'orked  without  tramping  the  soil 
in  wet  weather,  when  tramping 
would  make  the  surface  hard  and 
sticky,  which,  when  dry,  would 
bake  and  exclude  the  air. 

—  Preparation  of  the  Soil.  — 

Dig  deep,  should  be  the  motto  of 
ever\-  grower  of  outdoor  roses. 
Nothing  less  than  two  feet  of  well 
manured,  thoroughly  broken  up 
soil  should  satisfy  the  earnest 
rosarian,  and  in  most  cases  to  get 
it  will  be  necessary  to  remove  en- 
tirely about  one  foot  of  the  sub- 
soil and  cart  in  good  loam  from 
elsewhere  to  take  the  place  of  that 
removed.  That  this  sounds  like  a 
big  undertaking  I  am  well  aware, 
but  for  those  who  can  afford  it  it 
is  well  worth  while,  for  human  na- 
ture being  what  it  is,  there  is  one 
pleasure  in  enjoying  the  exquisite 
color  and  delightful  fragrance  of 
the  rose  and  there  is  another 
pleasure — more  earthly  perhaps  but 
none  the  less  potent — in  having 
better,  bigger,  finer  roses  than  our 
neighbor.  The  competitive  spirit 
is  strong  in  mankind  •  whether  it  be 
in  the  display  of  wealth  or  the 
display  of  roses.  What  manures 
shall  we  use  in  preparing  the .  soil  ? 
If  it  is  to  be  had  use  cow  manure, 
and  use  it  in  large,  and  impressive 
quantities.  If  one-sixth  to  one- 
eighth  of  the  bulk  of  prepared  s«il 
is  cow  manure  it  will  hardly  be 
too  much  ;  do  not  put  it  at  the 
bottom  or  in  layers,  but  thorough- 
ly incorporate  it  with  the  whole 
mass  of  the  soil.  A  generous 
sprinkling  of  bone  meal  through- 
out the  mixture  will  be  beneficial 
as  it  will  supply  the  phosphoric 
acid  which  is  deficient  in  all  ani- 
mal manure.  Naturally,  if  cow 
manure  is  unobtainable,  horse, 
sheep  or  pig  manure  will  make  a 
^ood  substitute,  though  there  is 
something  about  cow  manure 
that  is  I  very  palatable  to  the  rose. 

 ®  

The  Lord  tempers  the  wind  to 
the  shorn  lambs,  but  the  lambs 
that  are  shorn  in  business  are  com- 
pelled to  look  out  for  themselves. 


The  Naturalization  of 
Flowers. 

How  charming,  how  exquisitely 
beautiful  are  those  parts  of  the 
garden,  which.,  untrammeled  and 
free,  are  given  up  to  the  naturaliz- 
ation of  ilowers,  and  especially  to 
the  beautiful  flowers  ol  spring, 
writes  "  Horticulture." 

I  should  like  to  remind  readers 
of  the  great  possibilities  of  this 
class  of  work  and  also  to  show 
the  wide  scope  there  is  for  intelli- 
gent effort,  and  original  ideas.  I 
might  also  add  that  the  principal 
lesson  to  be  learned  is,  how  many 
natural  ideas  may  be  employed  in 
the  garden,  other  than  beds,  bor- 
ders and  wjilks,  which,  a  great 
many  think,  constitute  the  bounds 
of  the  modern  garden. 

To  select  the  best,  varieties  or 
class  of  flower  to  employ,  to  secure 
the  most  artistic  and  most  natural 
effects,  is  by  no  means  an  easy, 
task,  as  so  much  depends  on  the 
tastes  to  be  gratified,  natural  sur- 
roundings and  many  other  things. 

 ♦  ■ 

Seed  Sowing. 

Do  I  recommend  sowing  where 
the  flowers  are  to  bloom,  asks  a 
correspondent  to  a  gardening 
paper,  and  he  replies  :  For  the 
most  part,  no,  because  such  sow- 
ing means  generally  closely  crowd- 
ed plants.  If  the  seedlings  be  so 
vigorously  weeded  out  that  they 
stand  as  fas  apart  as  they  would 
if  transplanted,  that  is  another 
matter  ;  but  they  rarely  are. 
Many  people  cannot  bring  them- 
selves to  root  up  and  throw  away 
eighty  out  of  a  hundred  seedlings, 
so  that  unless  they  are  prepared 
to  do  this,  or  sow  exceedingly  thin, 
then  I  say  again,  better  by  far 
transplant  the  seedlings  to  these 
beds  unless  they  be  varieties  that 
will  not  bear  transplantation. 

 4  

A  copy  of  Mr.  Henry  Sewell's 
pocket  rose  catalogue  is  to  hand. 
In  addition  to  a  very  extensive  list 
of  popular  roses  Mr.  Sewell's;  selec- 
tion of  novelties  will  be  welcomed 
by  all  rose  lovers.  We  need  do 
no  more  than  mention  that  the 
thirty  varieties  offered  include 
such  roses  as  Sunburst,,  British 
Queen,  Yellow  Frau  Karl  Druschki, 
Nerissa,  Helvetia,  George  Dickson, 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  and,  others 
which  have  gained  the  warmest  ap- 
proval of  English  critics  and 
growers. 
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When  Autumn  is  Here. 


The  poet  who  sang,  "  Oh,  to  be 
in  England,  now  that  April's 
here,"  had  never  experienced  an 
Australian  April,  when  the  glory 
of  the  autumn  is  over  the  land, 
writes  an  Australian  native.  At 
no  other  season  of  the  year  is  Na- 
ttire  so  lavish  with  the  colours 
with  which  she  decks  the  morning 
and  evening  skies. 

The  crimson  and  {{old  of  the 
sky  has  surely  been  transferred  to 
the  Virginia  creeper  on  the  eastern 
wall.  It  looks  so  gorgeous  in  its 
autumn  dress  that  we  waste  no 
time  in  regrets  for  its  summer 
mantle  of  green.  The  salvia  is 
making  brave  efforts    to    hide  the 


CURLEW  BRANDY. 
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ravages  of  time,  and  still  displays 
many  proud  scarlet  heads,  but  the 
brown  lurks  behind  the  leaves,  re- 
fusing to  be  hidden,  and  soon  we 
shall  be  gathering  the  seed. 
Honey-eaters  throng  in  the  mina 

lobata,  and  myriads  of  bees,  in- 
toxicated with  sweetness,  crawl 
lazilv  over  clumps    of  heliotrope. 

The  leaves  on  the  orchard  trees 
are  thinning,  and,  loosened  from 
the  parent  stem,  their  period  of 
usefulness  over,  every  breeze  scuds 
thousands  to  join  the  thousands 
which  carpet  the  earth'  beneath 
each  tree. 

(Jut  in  the  paddock  the  great 
blue  gurhS  make  cool  shadows, 
where  the  cows  stand  knee-deep  in 
grass,  whisking  la/.y  tails  to  drive 
off  some  too  persistent  mosquito. 
Down  in  the  hollow  the  cuts  are 
busy,  and  already  the  plough  is  at 
work,  and  the  shouts  of  the 
ploughman,  as  he  encourages  or 
reproves  his  beasts,  come  faintly 
to  our  ears. 

On  such  a  day  we  will  do  no 
manner  of  work  unless  it  be  work 
to  make  a  nest  or  two  for  the 
pullets,  which  are  really  going  to 
lav  at  last,  or  to  carry  some  bran 
to  the  call,  conversing  in  bovine 
language  with  its  mother  through 
the  fence,  or  to  make  lime  rings 
round  our  new  carnations  to  keep 
away  the  snails. 

So  the  time  wears  on  to  even- 
ing, the  cows  leave  the  pasture, 
and  call  out  that  it  is  milking 
time.  The  sparrows  and  starlings 
have  their  nightly  squablle  over 
the  one  desirable  roosting  place  in 
the  fig  tree,  and  the  opal  lights 
of  sunset  have  scarcely  faded  from 
the  sky  when  the  moon  sails  up 
to  make  a  perfect  ending  for  that 
"  gift  of  God — a  perfect  day." 


Primula  Kewenseis. 


This  beautiful  hybrid  primula, 
which  was  sent  out  from  England 
a  few  years !  ago  with  such  high 
recommendations,  has  well  justi- 
fied the  good  opinions  which  were 
given  it  bv  the  raisers.  Owing  to 
its  parentage  it  was  confidently  ex- 
pected to  prove  an  acquisition  of 
more  than  ordinary  merit,  and  so 
far  as  our  experience  goes,  writes 
an  expert  grower,  we  have  found 
it  to  be  the  most  useful  primula 
in  cultivation  at  the  present  time. 

The  two  parents  of  Primula 
Kewehsis,  Primulas  floribunda  and 
verticillata,  are  both  well  known 
varieties,  which  have  been  exten- 
si\  elv  grown  for  many  years.  The 


hybrid  variety  has,  however,  far 
surpassed  its  parents,  being  more 
iloriferous,  much  more  valuable  for 
decorative  purposes  and  when  well 
grown  makes  y  plant  which  Eoi 
real  beauty  cannot  be  equalled  by 
anv  other  primula  in  cultivation. 

There  are  quite  a  few  people 
who  have  failed  to  get  good  results 
with  this  primula.  The  most  com- 
mon complaint»is  that  their  plants 
alter  having  thrown  up  two  or 
three  llower  spikes,  become  ex- 
hausted ,  and  cease  to  produce 
more.  Other  growers  have  tried 
the  plan  of  "growing  on"  a  few  of 
their  last  year's  plants;  but  the  ex- 
periment met  with  very  indifferent 
results. 

Personally  we  hav  e  found  no  dif- 
ficulty in  growing  this  primula. 
Our  plan  is  to  sow  the  seed  early, 
and,  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  are 
large  enough,  we  prick  them  off  in- 
to Hats.  When  the  plants  are 
ready  lor  a  shift  we  pot  them  into 
2%  inch  pot?  and  give  successive 
shifts  as  required.  Like  all  other 
primulas  they  should  be  grown  in 
frames  outside  during  the  summer 
months  and  kept  well  shaded. 

This  primula,  from  a  decocative 
point  of  view,  is  as  near  perfect 
as  one  could  wish.  1  have  seen 
plants  with  from  a  dozen  to 
eighteen  spikes  in  llower  at  one 
time,  each  averaging  about 
eighteen  inches  in  length,  foliage 
being  perfect,  making  a  pot  plant 
of  unusual  beauty  and,  elegance. 
The  color  of  the  flowers  is  of  a 
delightful  primrose  shade,  the  foli- 
age is  always  healthy .  and  green, 
and  with  a.  little  care  in  the 
watering  and  picking  off  dead 
flowers  it  will .  last  easily  two  or 
three  weeks  in  the  dwelling  house. 
Horticulture." 


Trenching. 

Many  people  with  ground  stand- 
ing idle  like  to  begin v digging  early 
in  the  autumn.  I  have  had  a 
good  fill  of  trenching  at  one  time 
and  another,  therefore  I  know  the 
labour  it  entails.  The  more 'fortu- 
nate would,  perhaps,  be  disposed  to 
hire  a  man  to  deal  with  fresh 
ground,  but  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  secure  a  man  who  will  do  the 
work  thoroughly.  At  the  present 
time  I  am  busily  engaged  in 
trenching  a  piece  of  new  ground, 
or  I  should  say  bastard  trenching. 
Trenching  proper  means  delving 
three  spits  deep,  but  when  the  soil 
is  only  two  spits  dee])  on  top  of 
limestone  or  gravel,  where  are  we 
with  our  trenching  ?  The  thing  is 
to    do  the  job  as    thoroughly  as 
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circumstances .  will  permit. -The  sys- 
tem of  trenching  I  firmlv  believe  in 
is  to  keep  each  strata  of  soil  in 
its  proper  place,  unless  the  ground 
has  been  trenched  before.  Some 
people  will  argue  that  the  subsoil 
and  the,  shall  I  say,  sub-subsoil 
will  become  as  good  as  the  top 
soil  if  it  is  brought  to  the  surface 
and  manured.  It  will,  but  not  in 
one  or  two  seasons.  The  general 
run  of  land  has  been  cultivated  at 
some  time  or  other,  and  if  it  has, 
then  depend  upon  it  only  the  top 
few  inches  is  of  any  great  account . 
Even  if  the  land  has  never  been 
cultivated,  the  top  soil  is  far  su- 
perior to  that  underneath  as  re- 
gards fertility.  If  the  top  is  poor, 
then  the  bottom  will  be  poorer, 
the  reason  being  that  the  top  soil 
has  been  worked  by  man  at 
some  time  or  other.  Furthermore, 
leaves  and  other  decaying  matter 
settle  on  the  surface  and  so  enrich 
it.  Therefore  do  not  put  the  top 
at  the  bottom  and  the  bottom  on 
top.  It  is  a  scheme  that  won't 
work.  Those  who  swear  by  turn- 
ing all  land  topsy  turvy  at  the 
first  operation  do  not  rely  on  the 
dead  earth  for  growing  things.  Not 
they  !  One  will  find  that  they 
have  a  pile  of  manure,  etc.,  as  big 
as  a  small  mountain.  This  is  .j>iled 
on  by  the  cartload  and  well  mixed 
with  the  original  soi,.  Consequent- 
ly the  plants  set  soil  do  not  worrv 
about  the  dead  soil,  but  send  their 
roots  out  hunting  for  the  other 
stuff.  Small  wonder  either.  Of 
course  soils  vary.  I  know  of 
places  where  one  can  dig  five  feet 
deep,  and  still  find  good  loamy  soil 
that  will  quickly  become  fertile. 
Then  again,  I  have  found  places 
where  a  nasty  greasv  "  clay  "  lies 
two  feet  or  less  under  the  surface. 
This  stuff  will  take  years  to  get 
into  condition.  I  have  known  men 
to  bring  up  such  stuff  after  read- 
ing about  trenching,  and  I  have 
heard  them  talk  afterwards,  well, 
differently. 

 4  _ 

Weeds  are  always  troublesome, 
especially  on  lawns.  When  cut  with 
a  knife  thev  soon  grow  again.  The 
poison  spear  is  useful  in  careful 
hands,  but  if  the  liquid  is  too 
strong  it  spreads,  killing  the  grass 
in  large  patches.  Manv  weeds  will 
be  found  to  have  grown  again, 
showing  the  poison  does  not  go  far 
enough.  The  device  suggested  by 
i an  old  gardener,  is  an  old  fork 
with  the  outside  tines  cut  off, 
leaving  the  tread  full  length.  This 
"tool,  he  savs,  will  be  found  most 
useful  with  which  to  lift  strong 
growing  weeds,  as  by  having  only 
two  tines  the  smallest  amount  of 
earth  is  lifted. 


Apples  for  Export. 


Major  Norton,  Trade  Commis- 
sioner in  London,  in  a  recent  re- 
port on  the  apple  trade  and  its 
possibilities,  remarks  that  the 
shipping  to  England  or  the  Con- 
tinent of  immature  or  unsuitable 
apples  is  a  great  disadvantage  to 
growers  in  Australia.  He  criticises 
last  year's  shipments  from  this 
State  by  saying  that  at  least  25 
per  cent,  ought  never  to  have  been 
sent.  Too  much  was  so  immature 
that  it  become  shrivelled  on  reach- 
ing the  English  market,  and  the 
sales  returns  in  many  instances  did 
not  cover  out-of-pocket  expenses. 
Such  indifferent  lots  also  affect  the 
selling  average,  and  the  prices  for 
good  apples  suffer.  The  Trade 
Commissioner  strongly  urges  that 
several  varieties — notablv  Graven- 
stein,  Ben  Davis,  Hoover,  i\icka- 
jack,  Shepherd's  Perfection,  and 
similar  kinds — should  never  be 
shipped  at  all.  Many  of  these  are 
bad  carriers, .  and  none  of  them  is 
liked  in  the  English  market  ;  he 
therefore  recommends  their  being 
dried,  but  on  no  account  should 
they  be  sent  oversea.  The  vari- 
eties approved,  and  which  under 
normal  conditions  will  always 
yield  good  returns,  he  suggests  are 
Cleopatras,     Jonathans,  Orange 


Pippins,  Dunn's  Seedling,  Rome 
Beauties,  Wellingtons,  Stone  Pip- 
pins, and  Spitzenberg.  His  advice 
to  those  desirous  of  doing  an  ex- 
port business  is  not  to  grow  any 
other  sorts,  unless  akin  to  the  kinds 
named.  New  lines  should  be  avoid- 
ed, as  the  regular  buyers  do  not 
care  to  venture  beyond  what  they 
are  previously  accustomed  to,  and 
in  consequence  new  varieties  suffer 
in  prices  realised.  Less  variety  but 
more  reliability  is  emphasised. 

 #  

A  simple  method  of  destroying  the 
common  fern  or  bracken  is  referred 
to  in  the  "Estate  Magazine."  The  plan 
is  to  run  chain  harrows  over  the 
ground  when  the  delicate  fronds  are 
first  making  their  appearance  in  the 
spring.  At  that  stage  they  are  very 
brittle  and  easily  broken  off,  and  if 
this  is  done  repeatedly  as  they  appear, 
it  cannot  fail  to  weaken  the  plants 
greatly.  The  essential  point  is  to  per- 
sist in  the  treatment,  which  should  re- 
sult in  the  complete  eradication  of 
the  bracken  if  done  for  two  or  three 
successive  springs.  On  many  occa- 
sions the  rolling-down  of  bracken  has 
been  recommended,  bu  the  chain-har- 
rowing may  be  better  in  ground  that 
is  not  very  even. 
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Root  Pruning. 


In  rich  soils,  Apples,  Pears, 
Plums,  Cherries  and  other  trees  are 
liable  to  grow  into  a  mass  of 
leaves  and  young  w6od  after  hav- 
ing been  planted  three  or  four 
years.  Naturally  some  fruit  trees 
are  of  vigorous  growth,  and  when 
they  find  themselves  in  rich  soil 
they  proceed  to  establish  them- 
selves on  a  large  basis — that  is, 
they  make  growth  suitable  for  the 
foundation  of  what  would  ulti- 
mately become  a  large  tree.  This 
is  contrary  to  the  desire  of  the 
fruit  grower,  but  especially  those 
having  only  small  gardens  or  a 
small  amount  of  space  to  devote 
to  fruit.  Root  pruning  is  one  of 
the  methods  by  which  this  difficul- 
ty can  be  overcome.  In  nurseries 
trees  are  frequently  lifted  in  order 
to  give  them  more  room  or  bo 
plant  those  closer  together  which 
OCCUjpy  the  ground  in  a  scattered 
way  after  the  rest  of  the  stock 
has  been  sold.  This  transplanting 
of  young  trees  practically  serves 
the  same  purpose  as  the  root- 
pruning  of  an  older  tree. 

Root-pruning  may  be.  done  during 
autumn  or  winter,"  the   earlier  the 


better  after  it  can  be  done  with 
safety  to  the  tree.  If  the  tree 
has  been  some  years  in  its  posi- 
tion, and  the  grower  has  some 
doubt  as  to  the  safety  of  doing 
the  root-pruning  entirely  at  one 
time,  he  would  extend  it  over  two 
years.  A  tree  that  had,  onlyl  been 
planted  three  or  four  years  would 
not  hurt  if  the  root-pruning  was 
completed  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  but  with  a  tree  twenty  or 
thirty  years  old  the  case  would 
be  different. 

The  plan  is  to  take  out  a  trench 
at  a  certain  distance  from  the 
trunk  according  to  the  size  and 
age  of  the  same.  All  the  strong 
roots  that  pass  through  this  are 
cut.  Done  with  a  spade  this  will 
leave  a  more  or  less  ragged  end  to 
the  roots  that  have  been  cut.  They 
should  be  trimmed,  however,  with 
a  sharp  knife,  so  as  to  leave  no 
ragged  ends  for  holding  moisture 
or  causing  decay. 

Fill  up  the  trench  with  fresh  soil 
after  the  root-pruning  has  been 
completed.  If  the  natural  soil  is 
poor  this  gives  an  opportunity  of 
introducing  some  better  soil  in 
order  to  encourage  the  production 
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of  numerous  fibrous  roots  at  the 
cut  ends  of  the  strong  roots. 


Winter  Cultivation. 


Those  who  have  taken  our  ad-j 
vice,  says  a  writer  in  a  Sydney" 
paper,  will  now  have  the  soil  •on 
their  citrus  orchard  at  rest,  and' 
owing  to  its  well  manured,  friable 
condition,  growing  a  thick  crop  of] 
winter  weeds.  If  the  winter  iai 
dry,  these  weeds  will  not  come  to| 
much  ;  if  wet,, they  will  provide  na-J 
ture's  green  manure  to  turn  inj 
with  the  cultivator  in  the 
spring.  In  the  meantime  the  un-J 
tilled  soil  keeps  the  frost  from 
nipping  the  feeding-roots  of  thffl 
trees,  and  the  moisture  taken  bg 
the  weeds  is  not  a  hard  drain  ovi 
the  trees,  as  it  would  be  in  sunw 
mer  time.  Winter  fallowing  of  the 
orchard  joined  to  incessant  summer 
cultivation,  is  the  profitable  plan. 
The  system  has  another  advan- 
tage. The  winter  is  the  tima 
when  the  main  crop  of  citrus  and 
passion  fruit  is  harvested  and  .ill 
hands  are  wanted  for  that  work] 
alone.  It  was  very  probably  truj 
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in  the  first  place  owing  to  sonic 
accident  and  the  shortness  of  la- 
bour that  an  orchardist  of  old  time 
neglected  his  almost  sacred  winter 
ploughing,  and  then  was  surprised 
to  find  his  orchard  the  following 
vear  all  the  better  for  it.  A  few 
such  experiences  woidd  naturally 
lead  the  densest  persan  to  conclude 
that  there  must  be  something 
wrong  in  the  old  theory  as  applied 
to  his  conditions,  and  thenceforth 
he  forsook  the  plough,  or  kept  it 
as  an  heirloom  of  his  grandfather. 

Punch's  advice  to  those  about 
to  marry  applies  then  to  the  win- 
ter cultivation  of  the  orchard — 

Don't  ! 

 ♦  

Orange  Trees  Not  Thriving. 


Reply  to  "  King." — There  is  no- 
thing in  the  variety  to  account 
for  the  three  trees  you  mention 
not  thriving.  It  is  perfectly 
hardy  though  not  a  robust 
grower.  You  do  not  mention 
what  kind  of  soil  they  are  grow- 
ing or  trying  to  grow  in  or  how 
long  they  have  been  planted.  If 
only  recently  planted,  the  condi- 
tion you  mention  is  not  unna- 
tural, it  simply-  means  that  the 
roots  have  not  taken  hold  of  their 
lew  quarters.  If  they  are  older 
trees  it  may  be  that  they  have 
been  neglected  in  the  matter  of 
watering.  Possibly,  if  they  are 
old  trees  and  the  soil  is  not  na- 
turally rich  or  thev  have  not  been 
fed  with  manure,  thev  have  come 
to  the  end  of  the  food  supply. 
Again,  they  may  have  been  badlv 
planted  on  ground  which  had  re- 
ceived no  preparation.  It  is  also 
possible  that  you  have  been  too 
liberal  with  the  watering,  which  is 
not  uncommon  in  a  badlv  drained 
situation.  What  is  best}  to  do  v  ill 
largely  depend  on  circumstances. 
If  you  will  give  us  more  particu- 
lars we  shall  probablv  be  able  to 
heln  you.  In  the  meantime  have 
i.   look  at  the  roots  by  carefully 


removing  some  ol  the  soil.  If  these 
are  bunched  up  in  a  ball  (assum- 
ing the  trees,  to,  have  been  re- 
cently planted)  but  are  showing 
signs  of  life,  you  can  either  leave 
the  trees  alone  or  it  may  be  worth 
while  replacing.  In  older  trees,  if 
the  roots  are  in  a  bad  state  there 
is  not  much  hope  of  recovery,  but 
it  might  be  worth  trying  the  ef- 
fect of  cutting  some  of  them,  back 
and  filling  in  any  holes  or  trench 
you  mav  dig,  with  fresh  '  soil,  in 
which  there  is  some  sand  and  a 
good  deal  of  well  decayed  veget- 
able matter.  Note  the  condition 
of  the  bark  at  the  ground  line. 

 ♦  

Fruits  to  Batavia. 

The  results  of  four  shipments  of 
apples  from  the,  Bathurst  Experi- 
ment Farm  are  reported  in  the 
Mav  issue  of  the  Agricultural 
Gazette  of  New  South  Wales.  In 
the  first  shipment,  which  consisted 
of  200  cases  of  Cleopatras,  Mun- 
roe's  Favourite,  Jonathan,  Granny 
Smith,  ■  Stone  Pippin,  and  Five 
Crown,  prices  ranged  from  11/8  to 
20/10  per  case.  Gross  proceeds 
were  £i?7  5/lo  ;  expenses  £871 
1 1/6,  plus  1/6%,  Bathurst  to  Syd- 
ney, leaving  net  to  grower  at 
Bathurst,  7/4.  The  second  ship- 
ment (Granny  Smith,  Rome 
Beauty  and  Stone  Pippin)  realized 
from  14/2  to  20/2  per  case.  The 
net  price  to  Sydney  is  given  as 
9/6%'.  The  charges,  Bathurst  to 
Sydney,  as  before,  amounted  to 
i/6Y2  per  acre,  which  gives  8/-  per 
case  net  return  to  packing  house, 
Experimental  Farm,  Bathurst.  The 
third  shipment  (same  varieties, 
with  Munroe's  Favourite)  on  the 
same  basis,  work  out  at  6/6  at  the 
orchard.  Gross  receipts  being 
from  15/-  to  20/10  per  case.  In 
the  fourth  shipment,  which  includ- 
ed Stone  Pippin  and  Granny  Smith 
only,  net  returns  to  Bathurst  were 
5/6%.  The  report  concludes,  "While 


it  is  obvious  from  the  foregoing 
statements  that  the  charges  in- 
curred in  exporting  apples  to  Java 
are  very  high,  the  net  prices  real- 
ized offer  a  handsome  margin  of 
profit  for  the  grower.  Doubtless 
the  costs  will  be  materially  re- 
duced when  the  fruit  export  trade 
to  Java  is  properly  organized,  and 
regular  shipments  assured,  and 
there  can  be  no  danger  of  over- 
production with  such  a  profitable 
outlet  close  to  our  shores. 

 ♦  

Over-Crowding. 

The  saying  that  "  variety  is  the 
spice  of  life  "  is  accepted  as  a 
true  one,  but  when  carried  to;  ex- 
cess as  is  done  in  many  gardens, 
variety  becomes  one  of  the  most 
troublesome  of  burdens. 

How  often  we  see  plants  all 
packed  indiscriminately  together  in 
with  sometimes  the  larger  plants 
elevated,  with  the  smaller  ones  all 
crowded  underneath.  Thus  ar- 
ranged they  may  look  attractive 
from  a  distance,  but  they  will  not 
stand  critical  examination  and  can- 
not be  regarded  as  evidencing 
either  good  culture  or  good  taste. 
Light  and  air  play  so  important 
a  part  in  the  life  of  a  plant  that 
all"  unnecessary  stock  should  be 
dumped.  If  under  glass  or 
shade  where  overcrowding  most 
prevails,  troubles  are  many.  In- 
sects of  every  description  thrive 
and  unsightly  pots  with  the  soil 
half-washed  out  are  often  found. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  plants 
are  so  arranged  that  each  has 
ample  room,  health  and  vigor 
prevail,  better  facilities  are  afford- 
ed for  accurate  judgment  in  regard 
to  watering  and,  "  last  but  not 
least,"  there  is  greater  opportuni- 
ty for  the  display  of  the  beauty  of 
the  plant  individually. 


h.  wicks  g  Riverside  &  Balhannah  Nurseries 
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The  Pomological  Congress. 


Too  much  importance,  writes 
"  Penang  "  in  The  Australsian,  can- 
not be  attached  to  the  work  per- 
formed by  delegates  t<>  the  Pomo- 
logical Congress,  which  met  in 
'Melbourne  to  prepare  their  pre- 
liminary report  for  presentation  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Austral- 
asian Fruitgrowers1  Association. 
This  will  be  held  in  Adelaide  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  year.  To 
classify  all  the  varieties  of  apples 
and  pears,  which  often  are  known 
by  different  names  in  the  States  in 
which  they  are  grown,  was  impos- 
sible in  the  time  which  members 
of  the  congress  had  at  their  dis- 
posal. They,  nevertheless,  covered 
a  great  deal  of  the  ground,  as  will 
be    shown    in    the     report    to  be 

made  public.  The  various  repre- 
sentatives from  the  different 
States  were  generally  in  unanimi- 
ty concerning  the  nomenclature  of 
the  fruit,  and  their  combined  ex- 
perience and  historical  knowledge 
made  it  possible  to  clear  up 
many  particulars  regarding  the 
origin  of  several  well-known  vari- 
eties.  The  congress  was  mainly 
Constituted  of  men  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  fruit  industry, 
among  whom  were  Messrs.  F.  W. 
Year  and  James  I/ang,  sen.,  both 
Victorian  growers  ;  Messrs.  J. 
Neil,  F.  Chilton,  and  W.  J.  Allen, 
New  South  Wales  ;  Messrs.  L.  M. 
Shoobridge,  Dr.  Renjafield,  and  Mr. 
John  Osborne,  Tasmania  ;  Messrs. 
H.  Wicks  and  G.  R.  Taffer,  South 
Australia.  Mr.  Prescott,  who, act- 
ed as  secretary,  is  also  a  keen  stu- 
dent of  ampleography.  With  so 
capable  a  representation  of  fruit- 
growing interests  to  prepare  the 
report,  the  forthcoming  conference 
cannot  fail  to  endorse  the  bulk  of 
it  when  presented  for  their  con- 
sideration. 

—  Some    Interesting  Decisions.  — 

Many  synonymous  terms  and 
local  appelations  have  been  given 
to  the  various  kinds  of  apples  and 


pears  in  general  cultivation.  The 
origin  of  these,  although  often  ob- 
scure, was  thoroughly  investigated 
by  the  congress,  and  the  recom- 
mendations to  be  submitted  are 
based  on  statements  substantiated 
by  the  delegates.  Priority  of  the 
origin  greatly  actuated  the  con- 
clusions arrived  at,  and,  as  a  re- 
sult, the  Munroe's  Favourite  and 
other  fruits  will  shortly  be  known 
by  other  names.  In  Victoria  the 
name  Munroe's  Favourite  is  gene- 
rally accepted  as  the  true  designa- 
tion of  this  variety.  This  name 
was  derived  from  the  fact  that  a 
man  named  Munroe  first  grew  the 
apple,  lattd  offered  it  for  sale  on  the 
Castlemaine  market.  This  claim 
was  passed  over  owing  to  the 
South  Australian  delegates  being 
able  tlO  show  that  it  was  first 
produced  by  Mr.  Dunn.  The  apple, 
if  the  recommendations  are  adopt- 
ed, will  be  known  in  future  as 
Dunn's  Favourite.  In  New  Zea- 
land it  is  known  as  Ohincmura, 
while  in  this  State,  Dunn's  Seed- 
ling, Garibaldi,  Gander's  Seedling, 
and  others  are  employed  to  desig- 
nate the  same  apple.  Another  ex- 
cellent export  apple,  which  is  more 
frequently  known  as  the  Welling- 
ton Pippin,  is  in  future  to  come 
under  the  name  of  Dumelow  Seed- 
ling, which  hitherto  has  been 
applied  synonymously.  Among 
other  of  the,  better  known  varieties 
which  are  grown  largely  for  ex- 
port are  Statesman  and  Cleopatra. 
Statesman  is  an  apple  commonly 
known  as  Chandler,  it  having  been 
raised  by  a  grower  of  this  name 
at  Bayswater.  Mr.  Chandler,  how- 
ever, gave  the  seedling  the  name 
of  Statesman,  and  for  this  reason 
it  is  desirable  that  no  change 
be  made.  The  history  of  the  New 
York  Pippin  was  traced  back  care- 
fully, and,  after  weighing  all  con- 
siderations, it  was  deieded  to  ac- 
cept the  name  Cleopatra  in  lieu  of 
the  widely  -  accepted  substitute. 
Adams  Permain  was  also  among 
the  varieties  which  was  discussed, 
and  despite  some  slight  lack  of 
unanimity,  it  was  deckled  that  the 


Victorian-grown  fruit  corresponds 
with  the  true  Adams  Permain.  The 
report  to  be  published  later  will 
show  the  result  of  many  intend- 
ing discussions. 

—  Pears  Change  Names.  — 

The  objects  of  the  congress  were 
to  designate  the. chief  fruits  grown 
by  names  which,  it  is  hoped,  will 
be  rigidly  adhered  to  by  all  en- 
gaged in  the  fruit  industry.  By 
this  means  not  only  will  confusion 
be  avoided  in  the  terms  now 
adopted  on  the  local  and  English 
markets,  but  nurserymen  will  be 
enabled  to  supply  a  definite  vari- 
ety. One  of  the  most  widely- 
known  pears  is  that  which  we  in 
Victoria  term  the  William's  Bon 
Cretien.  Adelaide  growers  and 
agents  know  this  variety  by  the 
name  Duchess  ;  while  in  America 
and  in  many  other  parts,  as  well 
as  in  this  State,  it  frequently  goes 
by  the  name  of  Bartlett.  This  lat- 
ter cognomen  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  introduced  into  Ameri- 
ca by  someone  of  the  name  of 
Bartlett.  In  a  canned  form  this 
variety  is  introduced  into  Austra- 
lia as  the  Bartlett  Pear.  For  the 
sake  of  convenience,  and  to  avoid 
misapprehension,  the  congress  wise- 
ly decided  to  abbreviate  the  name 
to  "  Williams."  As  the  Williams 
pear  there  can  be  no  misunder- 
standing on  the  part  of  those 
growers  who  have  previously  used 
its  full  name.  This  change  will 
enable  greater  facility  in  adoption 
in  other  States.  There  is  great 
need  for  the  acceptance  of  a  speci- 
fic and  rigid,  classification  of  vari- 
eties. It  has  been  the  not  infre- 
quent custom  of  some  nurserymen 
when  the  Vicar  of  Winkfield  has 
been  ordered  to  supply  the  Na- 
poleon, which  in  some  localities 
differs  from  the  Winkfield,  and  be- 
cause of  this  same  indecision  to 
supply  Broom  Park  in  place  of 
K  ye  wood.  In  the  past  these 
errors  have  been  justifiable  to  an 
extent,  for  nurserymen  have  had 
grounds  for  assuming  that  differ- 
ent varieties  were  intended  because 
of  the  widespread  local  contradic- 
tions. When  definitely  accepted, 
the  new  names  will  afford  no  ex- 
tenuating circumstances.  In  future, 
the  so-called  Napoleon  will  be 
known  by  the  more  common  ap- 
pellation of  Vicar  of  Winkfield. 
These  alterations,  together  with 
main-  others,  should  receive  the 
approval  of  growers,  and  it  is  like- 
ly that  after  the  report  has  been 
discussed  by  the  Australasian  As- 
sociation, the  delegates  will  be 
asked  to  give  effect  to  the  changes 
by  recommending  them  to  the  vari- 
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in  a  somewhat  elaborate  manner, 
and  according  to  certain  fixed 
principles  if  success  is  wanted. 
The  soil  is  thoroughly  prepared  ;  a 
wide,  but  not  deep  hole  is  made 
in  which  the  roots  are  spread  out 
in  all  directions,  and  arranged 
near  the  surface,  with  a  slight 
upward  bearing  at  the  ends.  It 
has  always  been  customary,  too, 
to  observe  manv  precautions  in 
filling  in  the  soil.  Small  quanti- 
ties of  finer  earth  are  first  worked 
in  amoog  the  roots,  hollow  places 
caused  by  archings  in  the  stouter 
roots  are  filled  up,  and  then  the 
rest  of  the  soil  is  put  in,  trodden 
carefully  down,  and  the  whole  left 
to  the  compacting  influence  of 
rain. 

The  investigations  made  at  the 
Woburn  Fruit  Farm,  and  in  one  or 
two  other  districts,  by  the  same 
experimenters,  some  years  ago, 
point  to  the  conclusion,  however, 
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ou  district  associations  affiiliated 
with  central  bodies  in  all  the 
States,,  so  that  they  may  become 
■renerai  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth.  During  the  day  and  a 
half  occupied  bv  the  congress  in  its 
comparisons  and  deliberations,  a 
great  deal  of  splendid  work  was 
achieved.  There  is  still  sufficient 
matter  to  engage  attention  for  fur- 
ther meetings,  and  an  effort  should 
be  made  to  bring  the  delegates 
together  next  season,  when  further 
specimens  of  fruits  will  be  again 
available. 


Planting  Fruit  Trees. 


Fruit  growers  in  England  and 
other  countries  have  long  held  the 
belief,  which,  however,  does  not 
appear  to  be  based  on  any  experi- 
mental investigation  of  the  matter, 
that  fruit  trees  must  be  planted 


that  all  the  elaborate  precautions 
mentioned  above,  are  not  only  use- 
less, bi! t  actuallv  detrimental  to 
the  best  development  of  the  voung 
tree,  and  especially  of  its  root 
system.  The  experiments,  which 
seem  convincing  enough,  indicate 
that  the  proper  way  to  plant  a 
tree  is  to  double  the  roots  up  any- 
how, and  stick  the  tree  i,n,  throw 
in  the  soil,  and  ram  it  down  as 
if  one  were  fixing  a  gate  post. 

According  to  the  figures  given  in 
relation  to  the  experiments,  the  re- 
sults in  the  .case  of  59  per  cent,  of 
the  trees  were  in  favor  of  ram- 
ming down  the  soil,  27  per  cent, 
showed  no  difference  (i.e.,  all  the 
elaborate  detail  of  the  ordinary 
way  of  planting  was  simply  a 
waste  of  time)  and  in  only  14  per 
cent,  of  the  cases  were  the  results 
unfavourable  to  ramming. 

Examination  of  the  trees  shows 
that  ramming  has  led  (to  a  copious 
development  of  fibrous  roots.  Di- 
rect experiments  showed  that  the 
fibrous  and  small  roots  produced 
in  the  nursery  before  lifting  play 
no  great  part  as  roots  during  the 
subsequent  life  of  the  tree  ;  the  im- 
portant point  is  to  induce  fresh 
root  formation,  and  the  ramming 
does  this  more  rapidly  than  the 
orthodox  method  of  planting.  No 
harm  was  done,  and  sometimes 
even  good  resulted,  when  the  old 
roots  were  deliberately  damaged  be- 
fore planting. — Agricultural  News. 

 4  

Ringing  Orange  Trees. 


In  the  Agricultural  Gazette  of 
New  South  Wales,  Mr.  O.  Brooks, 
Fruit  Inspector  in  the  Gosford  dis- 
trict, has  an  interesting  note  in  re- 
gard to  ringing  orange  trees  with 
the  object  of  making  them  set 
their  fruit.  Mr.  Brooks  says,  "  A 
number  of  the  trees  treated  had 
never  carried  a  crop  of  fruit  pre- 
viously, but  this  season,  having 
been  ringed,  are  bearing  good 
crops,  and  trees  which  were  not 
treated  have  very  little  fruit  on. 
He  also  states  that  the  most  suc- 
cessful way  of  treating  the  trees  is 
by  making  a  spiral  incision,  and 
taking  a  bit  of  bark,  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch,  right  out.  The 
operation  should  be  done  when  the 
trees  are  just  coming  into  full 
bloom.  He  has  seen  trees  twelve 
years  old,  which  have  never  borne 
fruit,  treated  in  this  way,  with 
very  satisfactory  results. 
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Poultry  in  the  Orchard. 

This  was  the  subject  of  an  address 
given  by  Mr.  Bradshaw,  Poultry  Ex- 
pert, to  the  members  of  the  Kareela 
branch  of  the  Agricultural  Bureau  of 
New  South  Wales. 

The  audience  were  told  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  industry,  which  was 
shown  by  the  increasing  prices  for 
poultry  products  for  the  past  half- 
dozen  years,  that  of  eggs  amounting 
to  over  45  per  cent.,  a  feature  which 
does  not  apply  to  any  other  product 
of  the  land,  whether  stock  or  crop. 
The  great  expansion  made  in  the  in- 
dustry within  the  past  six  years  was 
attributed  to  the  excellent  Sydney 
markets  for  poultry  products,  car- 
cases, and  eggs.  These  good  markets 
were  brought  about  by  the  great  de- 
mand, and  the  prosperity  of  our  fast 
increasing  urban  and  suburban  popu- 
lation. The  audience  were  told  that 
there  was  no  possibility  of  the  mar- 
kets in  the  future  being  glutted 
through  excessive  production.  The 
determination  of  the  community  to 
live  well,  and  their  ability  to  do  so, 
was  an  assurance  of  the  continuance 
of  the  splendid  prices  for  dressed 
poultry  and  eggs,  and  those  who  kept 
fowls  need  have  no  fear  of  any  de- 
cline in  the  demand. 


ALSTON'S  PATENT  STEEL 


JAMES  ALSTON, 

Queen's  Bridge;,  Melbourne 

Sol*  Agents  for  South  Australia— 

H.  C.  RICHARDS 

8  and  8,  Blyth  StrMt,  Adelaide. 
Hatm  Otbwa*  »nd 


There  were  very  many  families  in 
the  State  making  a  good  living  and 
to  spare  solely  by  their  fowls,  though 
they  had  rent  to  pay  and  every  ounce 
of  food  to  buy.  This  being  so,  in 
how  much  better  position  should  or- 
chardists  be  who  kept  fowls  as  a  side 
issue,  with  no  direct  charge  against 
them  for  rent,  and  where  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  of  the  food  bill  can 
be  saved  by  feeding  the  various  un- 
marketable produce.  The  unlimited 
supply  of  green  stuff  on  such  places, 
the  advantages  of  manure  for  the 
trees,  the  eradication  of  insect  pests, 
&c,  place  the  orchardist  above  all 
others  as  the  man  who  should  be  able 
to  make  the  most  money  out  of  poul- 
try farming. 

The  industry  has  proved  so  profit- 
able during  the  last  few  years,  especi- 
ally to  orchardists.  that  some  of  them 
arc  now  stocking  flocks  of  1,000  birds. 

 , 

Jerusalem  Artichoke. 

This  Artichoke  will  grow  in  any 
soil,  but  is  most  sucessful  in  a  deep, 
well-manured  friable  loam  and  open 
situation.  It  is  profitable  for  the 
reason  that  though  it  needs  consider- 
able space  the  crop  is  in  proportion. 
Many  object  to  this  root,  when 
served  in  the  same  way  as  Potatoes, 
but  few  roots  are  better  for  soups  and 
stews.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  once  the  plant  is  grown,  it  will 
reappear  from  the  smallest  portion  of 
root,  and  doubtless  that  is  one  reason 
why  the  plants  are  not  given  new 
quarters  as  often  as  they  deserve.  It 
is  an  easy  matter,  however,  to  clear 
the  soil  if  care  is  taken  when  digging. 
Always  purchase  or  save  good  sets, 
trusting  nothing  that  will  not  give 
shapely  roots.  There  must  be  a 
space  of  3  feet  between  the  rows  and 
12  inches  between  the  sets.  More 
room    may    be    given    if  available. 

 4  

A  Cure  for  Slugs. 


A  correspondent  writes  : — It  may 
interest  other  readers  to  know 
that  I  have  found  powdered  alum 
(2d.  per  pound)  an  absolute  re- 
medy for  slugs,  which  were  a  great 
nuisance  before  I  began  using  it. 
It  is  much  less  trouble,  to  use  than 
sioot  or  lime  and  does  not  harm  to 
plants. 


"  Do  Nots  "  for  Gardeners. 

Do  not  expect  the  best  results 
from  land  that  is  not  properly 
drained,  properly  manured,  and 
properly  dug. 

Do  not  apply  rank  manure  to 
soil  in  which  tap. rooted  vegetables 
such  as  Beet  roots  or  Parsnips 
are  to  be  grown. 

Do  not  forget  to  red-lead  seeds 
of  Peas,  and  of  all  the  Brassica 
tribe,  before  sowing,  if  mice  and 
birds  are  plentiful  and  hungry. 

Do  not  sow  seeds  too  deeply,  as 
many  crops  fail  on  this  account. 

Do  not  delay  too  long  in  thin- 
ning crops,  or  the  plants   will  be 

weakened. 

Do  not  fail,  if  possible,  to  plant 
out  Cabbages,  etc.,  in  dull,  show- 
ery  weather. 

Do  not  forget  to  keep  the  Dutch 
hoe  at  work  among  crops  ;  it  will 
kill  the  weeds,  aerate  the  soil,  and 
exclude  the  evil  effects  of  a  time 
of  drought. 

Do  not  forget  that  crops  of  Peas, 
Beans,  Onions,  Carrots,  and  many 
others  are  greatly  benefited  by 
light  dressings  of  soot,  fowl  man- 
ure, or  nitrate  of  soda  during 
showery  weather. 

Do  not  apply  stimulants  to  crops 
of  Strawberries  or  Tomatos  till  a 
good  set  of  fruit .  has  been  obtain- 
ed, or  much  foliage  and,  little  fruit 
may  result. 

Do  not  work  soil  when  very 
wet,  especially  heavy  soil,  or  it 
will  become  more  or  less  sodden. 

Do  not  dig  the  mixed  beds  or 
borders  till  all  bulbs  are  showing 
above  ground,  unless  these  have 
been  carefully  marked  by  pegs  or 
stakes. 

Do  not  plant  out  stuff  that  has 
been  grown  under  glass  till  it  has 
been  gradually  "  hardened  off." 

Do  not  delay  staking  plants  till 
they  sustained  damage  from  high 
winds. 

Do  not  forget  that  clumps  or 
masses  of  plants  are  more  effec- 
tive than  stiff,  straight  lines. 

Do  not  omit  to  well  thin  out 
hardy  annuals,  or  weaklings  will 
be  the  result. 

Do  not  fail  to  regularly  pick  the 
flower  of  vour  Sweet  Peas,  or  a 
short  (lowering  season  will  be  the 
result . 

Do  not  water  a  plant  till  it  is 
partially  dry,  then  water  tho- 
roughly. 

Do  not  repot  a  plant  till  it  has 
filled  the  ball  with  roots,  and  then 
do  not  overpot. 
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Planting  Strawberries. 

The  planting  of  new  strawberry- 
beds  may  be  done  any  time  after  the 
young  plants  are  well  rooted,  and 
depends  somewhat  on  the  season, 
whether  it  is  --..e  or  early.  — 
amount  of  moisture,  natural  or  arti- 
ficial which  the  beds  have  received. 
The  rooting  of  the  runners  is  hasten- 
ed by  lightly  mulching  the  old  plant? 
with  rotten  manure,  leaves,  or  rich 
soil  of  any  kind,  and  also  by  frequent 
waterings.  The  best  runners  are 
those  nearest  the  parent  plant,  and 
they  should  be  taken  from  bearing 
plants  only,  as  sometimes  the  plants 
are  barren,  and  all  the  cultivation 
possible  will  not  make  them  fertile. 
In  lifting  the  runner  to  be  planted, 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  break  any 
of  the  tender  roots,  and  not  allow 
them  to  get  dry  in  the  proces  of  re- 
moval. When  planting  them  the 
roots  must  not  be  bundled  together; 
but  spread  out  like  the  ribs  of  an 
open  umbrella,  and  the  plants  should 
be  well  firmed  in  the  soil.  Strong- 
growing  varieties  should  be  planted  in 


rows,  two  feet  apart,  and  one  and  a 
half  feet  between  the  plants;  but 
many  of  the  smaller-growing  sorts 
may  be  planted  much  closer.  The 
strawberry  is  the  most  fickle  of  fruits, 
a  variety  which  thrives  in  one  garden 
may  not  do  so  in  another,  a  few  rods 
away.  Fresh,  virgin  soils  are  esteem- 
ed the  best;  a  deep,  rich  loam  answers 
well,  but  good  crops  of  strawberries 
may  be  found  on  sandy  ground,  and 
even  sometimes  in  that  of  a  gravelly 
nature.  Wood,  ashes, burnt  vegetable 
matter  of  ny  kind,  and  potash  in  any 
form  is  g"nd  for  this  fruit.  The 
ground  should  be  deeply  worked,  say 
to  a  dep  h  jf  20  or  24  inches,  and  if 
the  soil  be  poor,  fertilisers  should  be 
added.  In  making  a  selection  of 
kinds  it  is  better  to  plant  a  variety, 
and  prove  for  oneself  which  is  the 
best.  Melba  is  proving  one  of  the 
finest,  and  should  always  be  tried; 
but  Edith,  Joseph  Paxton,  and 
Trollope's  Victoria,  the  Captain,  and 
Marguerite  are  old  and  popular;  and 
a  few  of  the  newer  kinds  should 
also  be  tested. 

—  Matted  Rows  — 

This  system,  writes  the  Agricultural 
Gazette  of  N.S.W.,  is  generally  adopt- 
ed by  large  growers,  as  it  requires 
less  labour  to  attend  to  on  a  large 
area.  By  the  matted  row  system 
more  berries  are  produced  on  an  acre 
than  by  the  hill  culture,  but  the  latter 
method  gives  larger  and  finer  berries. 
The  rows  are  set  from  3  to  4  feet 
apart,  and  the  plants  about  15  inches 
apart  in  a  row.  When  the  runners 
start  they  may  be  so  arranged  that 
they  form  a  continuous  matted  row. 
The  grower  can  suit  himself  as  to 
how  wide  he  allows  the  row  to  run. 
Some  allow  the  rows  to  become  2 
feet  wide,  and  others  only  1,  accord- 
ing to  the  distance  apart  the  rows 
have  been  set.  The  runners  can  be 
kept  in  check  after  the  row  has  attain- 
ed the  desired  width  by  using  a  roller 
cutter,  running  up  and  down  between 
the  rows,  or  by  the  use  of  the  spade 
or  hoe. 

Before  planting  the  new  plant,  all 
dead  leaves  and  runners  should  be 
removed,  and  the  roots  shortened  by 
at  least  one-third  of  their  length. 

The  following  are  the  number  of 
plants  to  the  acre,  at  the  distances 
mentioned: — 2  ft.  x  1  ft.,  21.780;  2  ft. 
x  r  ft.  6  in.,  14,520;  2  ft.  x  2  ft.,  to,8oo; 
2  ft.  x  1  ft.  6  in.,  14,520;  3  ft.  x  t  ft., 
14,520;  3  f.t  x  1  ft.  6  in.,  0,680;  4  ft. 
x  r  ft.  10,890;  4  ft.  x  1  ft.  6  in.,  7,260. 


The  following  list  comprises  those 
varieties  which  at  the  present  time 
are  mostly  grown  for  the  best  paying 
results: — Aurie,  Annctta,  Royal  Sove- 
reign, Captain,  Trollope's  Victoria. 
Edith,  Marguerite,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton, 
King  Edward  VII.,  Dr.  Moree,  Noble, 
Sunbeam,  Melba. 

 ♦  

The  Loganberry. 

This  fruit,  which  was  introduced 
ten  or  a  dozen  years  ago,  does  not 
apepar  to  have  made  much  headway 
in  Australia.  It  is  probable  that  it 
requires  very  much  the  same  soil  and 
climatic  conditions  as  does  the  rasp-  * 
berry.  An  English  grower,  writing 
of  the  fruit  says: — "The  true  Logan- 
berry fruits  very  freely,  and  is  not  at 
all  fastidious  as  regards  soil  or  posi 
tion.  The  plants  well  repay  for  feed- 
ing in  the  way  of  surface  dressings. 
The  Loganberry  is  valuable  for  cook- 
ing purposes,  and,  indeed,  for  dessert 
by  those  who  do  not  object  to  a  fruit 
of  slightly  acid  flavour.  Given  room 
it  is  a  grand  cropper;  the  fruits  are 
then  large  and  well  coloured.  I  do 
not  grow  in  the  same  way  as  the  ordi- 
nary Raspberry, though  the  latter  is 
one  of  the  parents,  the  Blackberry  be- 
ing the  other.  With  a  well-grown 
Loganberry  it  is  quite  usual  for  the 
canes  to  grow  10  feet  to  15  feet  in  a 
single  season,  and  these  growths  bear 
fruit. three  parts  of  their  length.  It 
may  be  treated  more  like  a  Raspberry 
but  the  results  are  not  so  good.  Few 
plants  are  more  profitable  than  this  is 
if  it  is  grown  as  a  pillar  plant,  or,  as 

(Continued  on  page  596). 
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Fruit  Growing. 


This  is  the  deciduous  tree-planting 
season,  and  the  three  main  points  to 
he  kept  in  mind  hy  the  planter  o" 
fruit  trees  are: — 

i.  What  to  plant;  2,  where  to  plant; 
3,  how  to  plant. 

"\\" i t li  regard  to  the  first  point  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  exercise  too 
great  care,  and  after  one  has  done  so 
it  is  almost  certain  as  day  follows 
night  that  he  will,  in  a  few  years,  find 
that  he  has  made  mistakes.  Such,  at 
least,  has  been  the  experience  of 
many  fruitgrowers. 

Then,  if  he  be  wise  in  selecting 
good  varieties,  it  is  more  than  likely 
the  value  of  his  choice  will  in  some 
cases  be  nullified  by  planting  them  in 
the  wrong  place. 

Sometimes  fruit  trees  are  planted 
where  nature  could  not  grow  a  re- 
spectable tea-tree.  This  may  be  all 
right  for  amusement,  but  it  is  all 
wrong  for  commercial  purposes.  A 
sane  man  does  not  start  ironworks, 
except  where  there  is  iron  ore  and 
coal,  nor  does  he  start  a  barber's  shop 
where  there  are  no  people. 

To  have  foresight  and  judgment  to 
see  possibilities  in  new  and  untried 
localities  is  a  different  thing,  and  is 
in  every  way  praiseworthy,  and 
should  not  be  discouraged  because  of 
occasional  failures  or  partial  suc- 
cesses. It  is  the  attempt  to  carry  on 
fruitgrowing  where  the  conditions 
have  been  proved  to  be  unsuitable 
that  is  to  be  condemned.  It  does 
not  follow  that  because  oranges  will 
thrive  that  the  apple  will  be  profit- 
able. On  the  other  hand,  it  may,  as 
a  general  rule,  be  stated  that  the  per- 
fect suitability  of  soil  and  climatic 
conditions  for  orange-growing  is  al- 
most positive  evidence  that  it  is  wise 
not  to  plant  apples  on  a  commercial 
scale,  except  for  local  markets. 

One  may  go  further  and  say  that 
the  climatic  conditions  of  a  locality 
may  be  eminently  suitable  for  two 
fruits,  say,  the  cherry  and  the  apple, 
but  the  soil  conditions  may  be  such 
that  the  one  will  thrive,  while  the 
other  will  not.  It  may  be  the  oppo- 
site side  of  a  gully  makes  all  the  dif- 
ference between  success  and  failure 
in  planting  cherries,  but  where  the 
cherries  fail  the  apple  is  most  pro- 
fitable. 

The  trouble  is  that  only  local  ex 
perience  can  be  absolutely  depended 
on  in  these  maters.  At  the  same  time 
experience   in  one  place    helps  the 


judgment,  and  the  wider  the  experi- 
ence in  other  places  the  less  likeli- 
hood of  making  mistakes  under  new 
conditions. 

Good  advice  to  intending  planters 
for  profit  is-r-Select  the  varieties  of 
fruit  which  are  known  to  best  suit 
the  conditions,  or,  if  set  on  planting 
a  given  variety,  search  until  you  find 
conditions  which  are  proved  to  be  fa- 
vorable. 

When  the  intending  fruitgrower  is 
only  planting  for  amusement  or  home 
use  no  such  difficulties  are  in  his  way. 
One  may  obtain  much  pleasure,  and, 
maybe,  profit  also,  from  growing  fruit 
under  conditions  absolutely  absurd 
commercially,  but  if  one  is  adopting 
fruitgrowing  as  a  calling  he  should 
make  a  business  of  it,  and  conduct 
it  on  business  principles. 

The  third  point,  how  to  plant,  is 
important,  but  any  gardener  can  show 
a  man  how  a  tree  should  be  planted. 
It  should  be  neither  too  deep  nor  too 
far  out  of  the  ground.  The  soil  should 
be  well  prepared,  the  roots  well 
spread  out.  and  the  soil  well  firmed 
round  them,  but  left  loose  on  the  sur- 
face. 

One  frequently  hears  the  opinion 
expressed  that  except  in  very  wet 
districts  the  best  time  to  plant  decidu- 
ous trees,  such  as  apples,  pears,  pea- 
ches, apricots,  almonds,  plums. 
&c,  and  also  vines,  while  the 
ground  is  warm,  and  the  tree  has  a 
certain  amount  of  growing  vigour, 
which  will  enable  it  to  take  hold  of 
the  soil  before  the  dormant  period 
It  is  questionable  if  trees  are  ever 
tyuite  dormant  under  general  condi- 
tions in  Australia.  Almost  certainly 
the  almond  is  not,  and  quite  possibly 
there  is  some  root  action  even  in 
others. 

One  often  hears  discussed  the 
question,  whether  or  not  it  is  neces- 
sary to  dig  holes  for  the  planting  of 
fruit  trees,  meaning  large  holes  3  ft. 
square  and  2  or  3  ft  deep.  It  is 
probable  that  the  better  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  soil  the  better  the  results, 
but  I  would  sooner  plant  trees  in  land 
ploughed  or  dug  well  8  in.  deep  all 
over  than  in  mere  holes,  which  in 
clayey  soils  are  apt  to  confine  root 
action  to  the  worked  land  in  the  hole 
rather  than  encourage  the  roots  to 
spread. 

For  planting  a  commercial  orchard 
the  wiser  plan  is  to  subsoil  plough 
the  whole  area,  work  the  soil  down 
well,  and  just  dig  the  hole  large 
enough  to  put  in  the  tree.  In  poor 
soil  a  handful  of  bonedust  around  the 


tree  will  give*  good  results  and  prove 
profitable.  As  a  rule  this  is  not  ne- 
cessary, but  in  some  districts  it  may 
be;  but  where  the  trees  have  a  ten- 
dency to  grow  too  vigorously  manure 
should  on  no  account  be  used. 

It  is  impossible  to  emphasise  the 
advice  to  plant  only  the  sorts 
which  suit  existing  conditions.  Even 
a  second  rate  apple,  thoroughly  suited 
to  the  soil  and  climate,  will  prove 
more  profitable  than  the  best  apple 
which  does  not  thrive  or  crop  well. 
But  choose  the  best  if  it  will  do,  and 
stick  to  it,  for  the  best  cannot  be 
beaten. 

There  is  no  best  apple  for  all  con- 
ditions, but  there  arc  many  best  ap- 
ples for  many  conditions  and  markets 
That  is  where  experience  comes  in, 
and  unfortunately  one  cannot  get  it 
ready  made  as  he  can  a  pair  of  boots. 

—  Distance  Apart.  — 
This  depends  somewhat  on  climatic 
conditions,  but  chiefly  on  method  of 
training.  Anywhere  where  the  condi- 
tions are  suitable  for  apple-growinc 
trees  may  be  planted  at  any  distance 
from  T2  ft.  apart  up  to  30,  just  accord- 
ing to  the  system  intended  to  be  fol- 
lowed. 

With  low-trained,  stiff,  spur-pruned 
trees  14  to  18  ft.  is  far  enough  to  al- 
low of  proper  cultivation  with  two- 
horse  teams;  but  with  big,  spreading 
trees  wider  distances  are  necessary. 

 ♦  

Orange  Tree  Dying. 


Reply  to  "Washington": — The  trou- 
ble is  probably  some  form  of  collar 
rot.  The  soil  should  be  opened  up 
at  the  base  of  the  stem,  and  if  there 

is  some  sound  bark  treat  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: — First,  cut  away  all 
the  diseased  portions,  putting  the  re- 
fuse in  a  bucket  to  be  burned.  Then 
swab  the  whole  of  the  base  of  the 
tree  with  1  part  carbolic  acid  to  20 
parts  of  water,  at  the  same  time 
sprinkle  the  soil  all  round  the  hole 
with  the  same  solution.  Repeat  the 
operation  in  a  few  days,  and  then 
paint  the  portion  from  which  the  bark 
has  been  cut  away  with  coal  tar.  In- 
stead of  carbolic  solution  you  may 
swab  the  wound  twice  with  1  lb. 
Milestone  to  1  gallon  of  water,  and 
afterwards  paint  with  tar.  Leave  the 
base  of  the  tree  exposed  to  the  air.  If 
the  trees  are  too  far  gone  and  have 
no  sound  bark  to  work  on,  better 
have  them  out  and  plant  something 
else,  not  of  the  citrus  family. 
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How  to  Earth-up  Celery. 


This  is  an  important  pom:  in 
connection  with  celery  culture,  but 
before  it  can  be  treated  in  this 
manner,  it  is,  of  course,  necessary 
that  there  should  be  a  robust 
growth,  and  the  plants  must  be 
growing  away  freelv  before  it  is 
possible  to  take  them  in  hand.  It 
is  useless  to  begin  earthing-up  the 
celery  until  there  is  several  inches 
of  clear  stem  available  to  com- 
mence the  bleaching  process,  so 
that  unless  the  plants  are  in  such 
a  condition  thev  mav  be  left  alone 
for  a  little  while  longer. 

Earthing-up  should  be  done  on  a 
fine  dav  when  the  soil  is  in  a  fair- 
ly friable  condition,  so  that  it  can 
be  handled  more  easilv.  Should  the 
soil  in  the  garden  be  heavy  and 
retentive  in  character,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  work  in  some  light  and 
sandv  material  to  make  the  soil 
more  friable.  The  older  method  of 
earthing-up  celery  was  simplv  to 
place  soil  round  about  the 
"  sticks,"  doing  this  with  the 
greatest  care  so  that  no  particles 
of  earth  reached  the  heart.  "  A 
satisfactory  and  simple  method  to 
adopt,"  writes  "  The  Garden,"  "is 
to  tie  round  the  plants  thin  card- 
board collars  about  6  inches  in 
width.  Should  it  not  be  possible 
to  obtain  cardboard,  use  strips  of 
brown  paper  of  similar  dimensions. 
If  the  plants  are  tied  round  at  in- 
tervals of  each  6  inches  of  growth, 


bleaching  operations  may  be  car- 
ried out  with  considerable'  success 
and  perfectly  blanched  specimens 
grown.  The  tie  should  be  in  the 
centre  of  the  brown  paper,  or,  if 
time  and  material  are  of  little 
import,  two  ties  may  be  made 
round  the  same  piece  ot  brown 
paper,  one  at  the  bottom  and  the 
other  at  the  top,  and  the  earth 
roughly  packed  round  the  now 
protected  plants.  If  left  in  this 
condition  for  a  week  or  two,  the 
plants,  assuming  they  are  watered 
freely  and  liquid  manure  applied  in 
order  to  promote  rapid  and  satis- 
factory growth,  will  then*  be  ready 
for  the  second  tie.  It  is  well  to 
point  out,  however,  that  the 
plants  should  not  be  tied  too 
tightly,  and  sufficient  space  left  for 
the  growth  to  expand.  In  the 
course  of  time  it  may  be  necessary 
to  make  a  third  tie." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  bank  the 
earth  along  the  rows  as  the 
tying  is  done,  in  fact,  the  earthing- 
up  of  the  first  six  inches  mav  be 
left  until  the  second  tie  is  made. 
There  do  not  appear  to  us  to  be 
many  advantages  about  this  plan, 
and  certainlv  some,  disadvantages. 
A  system  said  to  be  largely  adopt- 
ed in  America  to  avoid  the  labour 
of  banking  up  is  to  use  long  light 
boards  about  15  inches  wide,  and 
place  these  on  edge  each  side  of 
the  row,  and  close  against  the 
plants.  These  boards  being  held  in 
position  either  by  stakes  or  by 
clamping    hooks.      It    is    not,  of 


course,  necessary  to  provide  enough 
boards  to  do  the  whole  area  at 
once,  if  sowing  and  planting  out  is 
arranged  so  as  to  secure  the  ma- 
turity of  the  plants  over  the  full 
season.  Other  growers  use  earth- 
enware drain-pipes  of  a  diameter 
and  length  suitable  for  the  variety 
grown.  When  the  plants  have 
made  some  growth  the  pipes  are 
placed  over  them,  with  the  result 
that  they  grow  rapidly  towards 
the  light  and  the  head,  spreading 
out  as  soon  as  it  reaches  the  rim, 
darkens  the  interior  of  the  pipe 
and  completes  the  blanching  pro- 
cess. In  both  methods  a  furrow 
is  usually  turned  towards  the  row 
and  .the.  boards  or  pipes  placed  <jn 
the  ridge  thus  formed.  Either  me- 
thod is  worth  trying  by  the  ama- 
teur, but  it  is  very  doubtful  whe- 
ther either  will  secure  the  same 
nutty  Havour  and  crisp  texture 
that  the  old  fashioned  plan  of 
earthing  up  with  good  friable  soil 
did. 

 ♦  

Mushrooms. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  an  Eng- 
lish Field  Naturalists'  Society  an 
interesting  paper,  dealing  with 
various  fungi,  was  read.  Alluding 
to  the  nutritive  value  of  mush- 
rooms, the  writer  stated  that  it 
was  to  be  feared  that  even 
lovers  of  mushrooms  did  not  tho- 
roughly understand  how  valuable 
the  mushroom  was  as  an  article 
of  food.  While  it  held  a  high  place 
in  the  menu  of  the  epicure  as  a 
delicate  and  dainty  dish,  the  fact 
must  not  be  overlooked  that  as  a 
wholesome  and  nourishing  veget- 
able it  had  no  ecpial.  No  other 
vegetable  contained  so  much  llesh- 
forming  material.  They  had  heard 
a  great  deal  of  the  advantages  of 
a  vegetarian  diet,  and  should  the 
time  ever  arrive  when  meat  would 
be  tabooed,  the  loss  would  be  fully 
met  by  a  more  steady  use  of  the 
despised  fungi.  He  claimed  con- 
sideration for  the  common  mea- 
dow mushroom,  which,  he  said, 
was  the  democracy  of  the  fungi 
world,  and  made  no  pretence  to  be 
other  than  what  it  really  was. 

 ♦  

Those  who  dance  must  pay  the 
fiddler,  which  is  but  another  wav 
of   saving   that   every   man  must 
reap  his  own  wild  oats  harvest. 
,*  •  .        »  » 

When  a  man  gets  a  pain  the 
whole  township  Knows  it  ;  but  .1 
window  mav  have  several  panes  all 
at  once  without  making  any  fuss 
about  it. 


ALBERT  O.  PIKE, 

(Late  GAMEAU  BROTHERS. 

Clairville  Nursery,  Hectorville. 

All  kinds  of  fruit  trees  for  sale,  Citrus  trees,  Lemons  and  Oranges  a 

speciality.     Send  for  illustrated  Catalogue. 
Telegraphic  Address— Pike,  Hectorville,  Payneham.     Telephone— Cen- 
tral 2768. 

"  REGAL "  ROOFING 

IS  CALLED  THE  ROOFING  WITH  LIFE,  BECAUSE  IT  DOES  NOT 
DRY  OUT  AND  CRACK. 
IT  RETAINS  ITS  LIFE  INDEFINITELY. 

"REGAL"  is  easy  to  lay.  It  comes  in  handy  Rolls  108  and  210  square 
feet,  and  is  simply  unrolled  on  the  roof  and  nailed  down.  Galvanized  rust- 
proof Nails  and  Cement  are  supplied  free  of  charge,  packed  in  the  centre  of 
each  roll. 

Send  for  samples  and  particulars  : — 

INORiM AIN   <Sc   CO.,  bank  street,  .... 
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many  could  grow  it  over  an  archway. 
Care  is  required  to  protect  the  new 
growths.  Eacli  year  they  spring  up 
from  the  base,  and  are  the  fruiting 
wood  for  another  season.  As  soon  as 
the  fruit  is  cleared,  the  old  canes — 
those  that  have  borne  fruit — are  cut 
out  and  the  new  ones  are  trained  in 
to  take  their  place.  The  stronger 
they  are,  the  more  fruit  will  be  ob- 
tained the  next  season.  The  plants 
increase  yearly  in  size  and  fruitful- 
ness,  in  a  rich  soil. 

The  fruit  is  much  liked  in  a  pre- 
served condition;  it  is  less  sweet  than 
the  Blackberry,  and  is  quite  distinct 
from  the  Raspberry.  If  planted  in 
rows  like  the  Raspberry,  it  is  best  to 
train  the  shoots  along  wires  or  sup- 
ports, not  in  an  upright  position,  but 
horizontally,  as  when  trained  along 
wires  more  room  can  be  given.  Plant- 
ing is  best  done  as  early  in  the  winter 
as  possible,  as  the  Loganbery  is  early 
in  starting  into  growth  When  the 
plants  are  well  established  the  best 
growths  only  at  the  base  should  be 
retained. 

The  Loganberry  is  well  worth  try- 
ing, even  on  the  plains, 
retained. 


Oil  Emulsion. 


Proin  Bulletin   [8,  W.A.    Dept.  of 
Agriculture. 

Oil  emulsion  used  as  a  winter 
spray  for  deciduous  trees  has 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive treatments  for  combating  in- 
sect pests  in  the  orchard,  especi- 
ally when  dealing  with  woolly 
aphis  and  red  mite,,  and  the  object 
of  this  pamphlet  is  not  to  warn 
growers  against  using  oil  as  a 
spray,  but  to  point  out  the  dan- 
gers which  attend  an  skilful  or  (are- 
less  application.  Also  it  is  not 
intended  here  to  advise  orchirdists 
which  of  the  manv  spraying  oils 
now  advertised  are  best  to  .procure 
for  spraying  purposes,  for  the  adi- 
vice  tendered  applies  to  all  spray- 
ing oils,  whether  residual  oil,  crude 
petroleum,  kerosene,  or  any  other. 
Anv  of  these,  if  applied  at  the 
wrong  season,  or  if  badly  emulsi- 
fied, will  seriously  damage  fruit 
trees. 

—  Season.  — 

The  best  time  of  the  year  to 
applv  an  oil  spray  is  when  the 
trees  are  thoroughlv  dormant, 
from  about  the  middle  of  June  to 
the  end  of  July.  The  practice 
now  much  in  vogue  of  doing  the 
greater  portion  of  the  spraying  in 
August  is  to  be  deprecated  when 


oil  is  being  used  ;  for  in  this 
State  (W.A.)  there  is  a  danger  of 
a  week  or  two  of  hot  weather  in 
September,  and  should  hot  sunny 
weather  supervene  just  after  the 
trees  have  .received  a  coating  with 
oil  emulsion  the  trees  will  surely 
suffer.  The  action  of  the  hot 
sun  on  the  oiled  bark  frequently 
results  in  fermentation  of  the  sap, 
and  when  this  occurs  trees  are  either 
killed  outright  or  manv  limbs  and 
shoots  are  destroyed. 

—  Preparation.  — 

When  an  oil  emulsion  is  being 
made,  the  procedure  iai  practically 
the  same  with  all  brands  so  far  as 
making  the  stock  is  concerned, 
and  this  is  : — Add  one  pound  of 
soap  to  one  gallon  of  "  rain  " 
water  and  boil  ;  then  remove  from 
the  fire  and  add  one  gallon  of  oil 
to  the  boiling  soapy  water  and 
bring  the  mixture  to  boiling 
point,  being  careful  to  remove  it 
from  the  fire  before  it  rises  over 
the  sides  of  the  vessel,  because,  of 
course,  the  oil  is  highly  inflam- 
mable. Soft  rain  water  should 
always  be  used  in  making-  the 
stock.  As  soon  as  the  emulsion 
is  taken  off  the  fire  it  should  be 
agitated  thoroughly  for  five  or  ten 
minutes  ;  a  small  hand  pump  or 
a  syringe  being  very  suitable  for 
this  purpose. 

Then  the  stock  should  be  broken 
down  to  the  required  strength 
with  "  hot  "  water  and  the  spray 
applied  while  it  is  warm.  Special 
emphasis  is  laid  on  the  necessity 
for  using  "  hot  "  water,  because 
some  of  the  firms  dealing  in 
spraying  oils  have  advocated  the 
use  of  cold  and  this  is  quite  a 
mistake.  The  mixture  remains  m 
a  more  thoroughly  emulsified  con- 
dition and  damage  to  trees  is 
much  less  likely  to  ensue  when  hot 
water  is  used. 

Wherever  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
it,  rain  water  should  be  used  for 
breaking  down  the  stock  ;  but  in 
manv  large  orchards  this  is  not 
practicable,  and  where  brook  or 
well  water  is  used,  the  addition  of 
a  little  washing  soda  dissolved  in 
the  water  will  be  found  to  have  a 
good  effect. 

The  CjUantitv  of  water  to  be  used 
in  breaking  down  the  stock  de- 
pends entirely  on  the  sort  of  oil, 
and  this  information  is  always 
supplied  by  the  vendors. 

Soft  soap  is  generally  used  for 
making  the  emulsion,  but  the  one 
and  onlv  advantage  this  possesses 
over  common  bar  soap  is  its 
cheapness,  soft  soap  being  pur- 
chased   at  a  quarter,  or  less,    of  j 
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the  price  paid  for  hard.  Alkali 
(in  the  form  of  caustic  potash  in 
soft  soap,  and  caustic  soda  in 
hard)  is  the  ingredient  in  soaps 
which,  combining  with  both  oil  and 
water,  enables  an  emulsion  to  be 
made,  and  the  reason  hard  soap 
makes  the  better  emulsion  is  be- 
cause it  contains  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  alkali  than  is  contained  in 
soft  soap.  If  the  expense  of  using 
hard  soap  throughout  a  large,  or- 
chard is  too  great,  half  hard  and 
half  soft  is  a  good  substitute. 

—  Application.  — 

As  mentioned  above,  the  spray 
should  be  applied  when  quite 
warm,  and  care  must  be  taken  to 
agitate  the  emulsion  during  the 
whole  time  of  pumping.  If  the 
agitator  affixed  to  the  pump  is  not 
sufficient  for  the  purpose,  a  dasher 
should  be  made  (a  board  screwed 
on  to  a  broom  handle  will  do) 
and  used  from  top  to  bottom  of 
the  mixture  by  the  man  who  is 
pumping.  It  is  necessary  to  draw 
attention  to  this  because  the  agi- 
tators on  a  great  many  pumps 
have  been  made  with  the  ihea  of 
preventing  sediment  and  are  fast- 
ened near  the  bottom  of  the  spray- 
ing vat.  This  style  of  agitator  is 
quite  useless  for  oil,  because  the 
tendency  of  oil  in  water  is  to 
rise,  and  an  agitator  is  needed 
which  will  continuallv  force  down 
the  rising  oil. 

One  of  the  points  in  the  applica- 
tion of  an  oil  spray,  least  known 
and  yet  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant, is  that  the  residue  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  spraying  vat  should 
not  be  applied  to  the  trees  nor 
should  it  be  allowed  to  accumu- 
late. This  is  especiallv  the  case 
if  the  vat  to  which  the  pump  is 
attached  is  a  large  one,  for  no 
matter  how  well  an  emulsion  is 
made  there  is  nearly  always  a  cer- 
tain amount  (it  may  be  only 
small)  of  oil  which  has  not  incor- 
porated and  this  oil  floats  on  the 
surface.  As  the  spray  is  pumped 
first  from  the  bottom  of  the  vat 
it  follows  that   whatever  free  oil 


NATURAL  GUANO 

From  Indian  Ocean  now  landing  ex 
"  Hebe."  Analysis  Nitrogen  ;  per 
cent  ;  Citrate  soluble  Phosphate  of 
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phate of  Lime  50.25  per  cent.  Price 
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on  board  at  Port  Adelaide. 
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is  floating  on  the  surface  will,  as 
the  pumping  proceeds,  sink  lower 
in  the  vat  until  the  la  si  gallon  will 
contain  a  large  proportion  of  free 
oil.  If  orchardists  who  have  in- 
jured their  trees  with  oil  take  no- 
tice thev  will  find  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases  that  the  damaged 
trees  are  those  which  have  received 
the  residues  from  the  spraying  vat. 

The  correct  and  safe  nethod  is 
to  empty  the  last  gallon  into  an- 
other vessel  before  refilling  the 
vat,  and  when  sufficient  of  these  re- 
sidues have  been  collected,  treat 
them  as  oil,  and  emulsify  in  the 
same  manner  as  when  making  the 
stock. 

When  trees  are  being  heavily 
dressed,  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to 
heap  the  soil  around  the  stems  be- 
fore commencing  to  spray;  this  soil 
absorbs  the  emulsion  which  runs 
down  the  stems  and  can  be  thrown 
awav  from  the  trees  as  soon  as 
the  spraying  is  completed.  In  this 
wav  the  dangerous  accumulation  of 
oil  so  often  noticeable  around  the 
butts  of  the  trees  can  be  pre- 
vented. 

—  Varieties  of  Trees  Most  Easily 
Injured  by  Oil.  — 

Peach  trees  are  the  most  sus- 
ceptible to  damage,  and  as  a  gene- 
ral rule  it  is  not  advisable  to 
dress  peach  trees  with  oil.  The 
best  winter  spray  for  these  is  the 
old,  but  thoroughly  reliable  spray 
— lime  and  sulphur.  One  big  ad- 
vantage in  using  this  mixture  on 
peach  trees  is  that  in  addition  to 
being  a  good  destroyer  of  most  in- 
sects it  is  also  an  excellent  pre- 
ventive of  diseases,  such  as  leaf 
curl,  shot  hole,  etc.  Oil  has  no 
effect  on  fungus  diseases  ;  and  it 
is  well  to  mention  here  that  lime 
and  sulphur  has  no  effect  on  the 
eggs  of  red  mites,  but  peach  trees 
are  seldom  badly  affected  with  this 
latter  pest.  The  best  time  to  ap- 
ply lime  and  sulphur  is  in  August 
when  the  greater  part  of  the  win- 
ter rains  are  over. 

A  fact  not  generally  known  is 
that  there  are  some  varieties  of 
apple  trees  much  more  susceptible 
•to  damage  from  oil  than  others, 
these  are  ' — Nickajack,  Northern 
Spy,  Cox's  Orange,  and  Five 
Crown.  Quite  a  number  of  Nicka- 
jack trees  have  been  destroyed 
during  this  winter  (191  r)  by  oil 
emulsions,  while  other  varieties  in 
the  same  orchards  have  not  suf- 
fered in  the  least  though  treated 
in  an  exactly  similar  manner.  It 
is  advisable  when  spraying  the 
above-mentioned  varieties  to  use 
a  weaker  emulsion. 


A  RECORD ! 
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How  Animals  Get  Home. 


One  .  of  the  most  striking  powers 
possessed  by  animals  is  that  ol 
finding  their  way  home  from  a 
great  distance,  and,  across  country 
with  which  they  are  supposed  to 
be  unacquainted.  It  has  long  been 
a  question  whether  these  remark 
able  performances  are  due  to  a 
purely  intuitive  perception  by  the 
animal  of  the  direction,  or  whether 
they  are  the  results  of  a  definite 
carrying  out  of  well-judged  plans. 
Probably  the  most  prominent  ex- 
ample of  this  wonderful  power  is 
the  ease  of  homing  pigeons.  The 
homing  faculty  of  the  pigeon  is 
rather  the  result  of  education  than 
of  intuition.  Homing  pigeons  will 
make  no  attempt  to  start  in  a  fog, 
if  they  do  get  away,  the  chances 
are  that  they  will  be  lost.  Nor  do 
they  travel  at  night,  but  settle- 
down  at  dusK,  and  renew  their 
journey  in  the  morning.  The  bee 
pursues  much  the  same  course  as 
the  pigeon.  When  it  is  loaded  with 
nectar,  one  can  notice  it  cease 
humming  about  the  flowers  and 
spring  up  in  a  swift  vertical  spiral, 
and  after  circling  about  a  moment, 
shoot  homeward  "in  a  bee-line." 
Evidently  it  has  "  got  its  bear- 
ings." How  a  bird  like  the  alba- 
tross, swinging  on  tireless  pinions 
over  the  tossing  ocean,  suddenly 
rouses  its  strength  and  traverses 
in  a  day  or  two  the  hundreds  ol 
miles  between  it  and  the  rocky 
shores  where  it  builds  its  nest,  is 
not  easily  explained.    Nor  can i  we 


rcadijv  understand  how  once  a  year 
certain  fish  come  back,  not  to 
the  coast  alone  t,for  that  would  be 
no  more  than  an  ordinary  case  o) 
migration),  but  to  the  identical 
stream  where  they  were  born. 

.Remarkable  cases  are  well  au- 
thenticated throughout  Australia 
of  mules,  horses,  donkeys,  camels, 
and  cattle  making  back  straight 
across  country  to  the  actual  lo- 
cality of  their  birth.  Only  two 
conditions  seem  necessary  to  en- 
able any  one  of  the  above  species 
to  perform  these  feats — an  absence 
of  fencing,  and  an  available  supply 
of  feed  and  water  en  route.  Camels 
can  take  on  this  class  of  journey 
at  any  time  of  the  year,  winter  or 
summer  ;  but  all  others  are  depen- 
dent upon  the  state  of  the  season 
for  travelling.  The  most  common 
instances  of  homing  abi.ity  are 
presented  by  domestic  pets,  which 
return  home  in  a  most  extraordin- 
ary- fashion. 

It  appears,  indeed,  that  brutes, 
equally  with  men,  become  home- 
sick. Those  that  stay  away,  as 
well  as  those  that  return  to  their 
former  homes,  show  this  very 
plainly,  and  often  pitiably.  This 
feeling  is  the  motive  that  leads 
them  to  undergo  perils  and  hard- 
ships that  no  other  emotion  would 
prompt  them  to  undertake,  or  en- 
able them  to  endure.  Hut  it  is 
the  most  thoroughly  domesticated 
and  most  intelligent  breeds  of  ani- 
mals that  this  home-sickness  at- 
tacks the  most  severely,  while 
correlatively  the  most  difficult  feats 
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of  finding  their  way  home  are 
manifested  by  the  same  class.  It 
is  the  linely-bred  horses,  the  care- 
iully-reared  pigeons,  the  higniv- 
educatcd  breeds  of  dogs  that  re- 
turn from  the  longest  distances 
and  over  the  greatest  obstacles. 
This  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  homing  ability  is  largely  the 
result  of  education.  There  would 
seem  to  have  been  no  call  for  such 
an  instinct  in  the  wild  animal. 

The  far-reaching  eyesight  of  birds 
is  well  known.  amII  a  goat  ini  the 
Himalayas,  and  in  half  an  hour 
llocks  of  vultures  will  be  disput- 
ing over  the  remains,  though  when 
the  shot  was  fired  not  a  speck 
blotted  the  vast  blue  reach  of  the 
heavens.  Eyesight  must  play  an 
all-important  part  with  the  hom- 
ing ;pigeon,  just  as  a  keen  sense 
of  smell  does  with  the  dog.  But 
after  making  due  allowance  for 
superiority  in  these  two  faculties 
over  those  of  human  beings,  one 
is  forced  to  admit  that  they,  and 
many  other  species,  possess  a  more 
acute  sense  of  direction,  enabling 
them  to  keep  the  i  points  of  the 
compass  straight  in  their  minds 
better  than  mankind  can.  It  would 
seem  as  though  in  all  instances  of 
home-sickness  animals  rarely  or 
never  attempt  to  make  back  with- 
out having  a  definite  idea  in  their 
minds  as  to  the  route,  and  hence 
they  almost  invariably  succeed, 
otherwise  they  do  not  try.— Elder's 
Review. 


The  Lincolnshire  Curly- 
Coated  Pig. 

With  the  Berkshire,  Tamworth, 
large  White  Yorkshire,  and  the 
Essex  breeds  of  pig  almost  every 
farmer  in  the  State  is  more  or  less 
familiar.  There  are,  however,  a 
number  of  old-fashioned  breeds 
which  one  rearly  hears  of  in  mo- 
dern times,  notably  the  Irish  Grey, 
and  the  French. 

The  Fenmen  and  Marshmen  of 
England  are  by  far  the  largest 
breeders  of  pigs.  Many  have 
bought  other  pure  or  other  cross- 
bred pigs  to  fatten,  but  alKfinally 
and  emphatically  declare  that  Lin- 
colnshire Curly-coated  -  pigs  pay 
best.  They  are  frequently  fed  in 
the  open  on  the  marsh-lands  in 
herds  of  a  hundred  or  more,  with 
no  other  shelter  than  that  afford- 
ed by  the  straw  stacks,  and  it  is 
the  opinion  of  all  who  adopt  this 
method  of  feeding  that  the  animals 
are  far  better  and  healthier  than 
when  they  are  kept  in  warm  •.cov- 
ered yards.  They  come  early  to 
market    as  porkers    or   as  large 
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bacon  pigs,  and  being  a  general- 
purpose  pig  are  practically  fit  for 
slaughter  at  any  age.  The  com- 
piler of  the  Herd-book  expresses 
himself  as  assured  that  few  pigs, 
if  any,  have  a  longer  history  of 
pure  breeding  than  this  Lincoln- 
shire type.  Having  been  pure  as 
a  type  for  over  a  century,  it  is 
able  to  transmit  its  valuable  cha- 
racteristics and  merits  to  its  pro- 
geny with  a  degree  of  certainty 
whieh  would  not  be  the  case  were 
it  recently  evolved. 

These  pigs  are  generally  farrow- 
ed in  their  native  county  in  March 
and  April,  and  those  not  kept  for 
breeding  are  fed.  At  nine  to 
twelve  months  they  Veigh  up  to 
420  lbs.  The  sows  are  prolific, 
make  very  good  mothers,  and  are 
usually  fed  after  having  had  one 
litter,  and  at  twenty  months  old 
weigh  560  lbs.  and  upwards.  In 
Lincolnshire — owing  to  the  fact 
that  so  much  porn,  is  allowed  to 
foremen,  shepherds,  herdsmen,  and 
horse  drivers,  in  lieu  of  wages — 
there  is  a  great  demand  dor  •  large 
fat  pigs.  The  labourer  who  also 
feeds  a  pig  for  his  own  consump- 
tion invariably  chooses  this  breed 
to  any  other. 

As  regards  the  points  of  the 
typical  Lincolnshire  curly-coated 
pig,  the  animal  should  be  white, 
and  coated  with  white  curly  or 
wavy  hair  (odd  blue  spots  are  not 
infrequently  found  upon  the  skin). 
Head  not  too  long,  nose  straight 
and  not  dished,  ears  thick  and 
pendent,  but  not  falling  over  the 
eyes,  with  a  fair  distance  between 
them,  jowl  heavy,  shoulders  deep, 
and  wide  at  heart,  ribs  well 
sprung,  back  straight  and  long, 
tail  well  set.  The  sides  are  deep, 
reaching  nearly  to  the  ground, 
belly-parts  thick,  and  the  whole 
carcass  well-supported  with  lean 
flesh,  hams  well-filled  to  hocks, 
and  standing  on  short,  straignt 
legs,  with  plenty  of  bone. — Elder's 
Review. 

 ♦  . 

Feeding  the  Cow. 

We  want  a  cow  to  eat  all  she 
can  assimilate  and  put  it  in  the 
milk  pail.  This  is  accomplished, 
first,  bv  giving  food  that  is  adapt- 
ed to  the  production  of  milk.  One 
cannot  give  her  a  ration  that 
would  fatten  a  beef  animal  and 
expect  her  to  produce  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  milk.  The  ration 
must  be  properly  balanced,  having 
in  view  the  production  of  milk. 
It  should  contain  a  certain  amennt 
of  protein  and  a  certain  amount  of 
carbo-hydrates.  It  must  be  palat- 
able to  assist  digestion.  Thousands 


of  farmers  expect  their  cows  to 
make  butter  on  nothing  but  straw. 
While  plenty  of  roughage  is  neces- 
sary there  must  be  plenty  of  con- 
centrated food  to  go  .'with  it.  Suc- 
culent food  which  is  so  much  more 
easily  digested  than  dry  food  is 
also  required. 

The  chemist  says  when  we  cure 
hay  we  ta^e  notnmg  out  oi  it  but 
water.  But  everyone  Knows  the 
aiiierence  between  eating  a  rich, 
juicy  apple  and  the  same  apple 
after  being  dried.  There  is  some- 
thing lost  besides  water  ;  the 
chemist  cannot  measure ,  it,  but  the 
cow  and  the  man  can.  i  do  not 
know  of  any  better  succulent  food 
than  silage. 

Something  that  is  often  neglect- 
ed is  regular  and  sufficient  water- 
ing. We  water  horses  three  times 
a  uay,  whether  they  are  doing  any- 
thing or  not.  A  cow  giving  any 
considerable  quantity  of  milK, 
drinks  75  to  125  I)>s.  of  water 
It  is  impossible  for  her, to  ta*e  all 
that  at  one  time,  and  it  is  not 
possible  for  her  to  give  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  milk  unless  she 
has  that  amount  of  water,  as 
water  constitutes  87  per  cent,  ol 
the  milk  produced. 

I  am  often  asked  how  many 
times  a  dav  a  cow  should  be  fed. 
A  cow  does  not  eat  in  the  ordin- 
ary acceptation  of  the  term.  'See 
that  cow  eat."  She  is  not  eating 
at  all  ;  she  is  simply  gathering 
food  into  a  storehouse  to  provide 
her  with  a  good  square  meal,  and 
if  she  did  not  afterward  eat  the 
food  so  stored  she  would  starve  to 
death.  After  her  storehouse  is 
filled  she  retires  to  a  quiet  place 
to  eat  it.  We  say  she  chews  her 
cud  ;  but  she  is  really  eating.  I  do 
not  care  how  many  times  you  feed 
her,  so  long  as  you  do  it  regular- 
ly. Only  give  her  enough,  so  that 
she  can  chew  the  cud  all  the  time 
she  wants  to.  In  that  way  she 
will  make  milk  econonomically.— 
J.  S.  Woodward,  N.Y.,  in  The 
American  Agriculturist. 


Twin-Foals. 


The,* disappointments  that,  mares 
have  caused  their  owners  by  the 
production  of  twins  have  been  very 
numerous,  and  not  at  all  confined 
to  one  breed.  In  thorough-breds, 
shires,  hackneys,  and  ponies  such 
undue  prolificacy  may  be  about 
equal  ;  but  it  is  easier  to  trace  the 
misfortunes  of  the  thoroughbred  in 
this  respect.  Such  investigations, 
too,  may  be  useful  in  dissipating 
certain  erroneous  ideas.  It  has  been 
said  that  if  born  of  different  sex 
twins  will  be  sterile,  but  that  view 
has,i  been  entirely  refuted.  Then, 
again,  it  is  contended  by  some 
that  the  foals  must  not  only  be 
small,  but  that  the  produce  of  a 
twin  must  also  be  diminutive, 
either  as  regards  the  horse  or  the 
mare.  Of  that  there  is  no  proof  ; 
but  there  are  certain  cases  to  show 
entitely  different  results.  That 
mares  that  once  produce  twins 
are  predisposed  to  do  so  again  is, 
unfortunately,  shown  to  be  true. 

 •  

Kale. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  kale, 
but  all  are  .  merely  varieties  of  the 
cabbage  family.  Some  varieties 
grow  much  taller  and  stronger 
than  others,  and  the  "  thousand  " 
headed  kale  grows  very  strongly  in 
good  soil,  with  moisture,  and  pro- 
duces a  number  of  heads.  The  green 
leaves  may  be  continually  pulled 
off  when  big  enough,  and  the  plant 
thus  produces  a  great  quantity  of 
succulent  green  food.  Seed  should 
be  sown  in  a  bed  the  same  as  cab- 
bage and  planted  out  in  rows  three 
feet  apart  and  two  or  three  feet 
apart  in  the  rows,  using  plenty  ol 
manure  on.  the  ground.  The  growth 
will  depend  on  the  water  and  man- 
ure it  receives. 

 ♦  

A  bore:  One  who  talks  so  much 
of  himself  that  he  gives  you  no 
chance  to  talk  of  yourself. 
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Judicious  Tree  Planting  for 
Shelter. 


The  subject  of  the  intelligent  ami 
systematic  cultivation  ol  timber 
trees  by  farmers  for  their  own 
economic  benefit  is  one  that  has 
been  neglected  seriously  in  the 
past,  although  it  has  for  long  en- 
gaged the  earnest  attention  of 
many  persons  whose  habit  of 
thought  induces  themi  to  endeavour 
to  reduce  sound  theories  to  sound 
practice,  says  "  Rural  World." 
1  do  not  speak  of  afforesta- 
tion, but  rather  of  aboriculture  ; 
for  the  aim  of  afforestation  both 
in  kind  and  degree  is  essentially 
different  to  the  aim  the  farmer  has 
— or  ought  to  have — when  he  is 
led  to  plant  up  some  shelter  lulls 
and  screens  cither  independently  or 
in  conjunction  with  his  neighbours, 
that  is,  co-operatively.  I  would 
like  to  consider  my  subject  as  con- 
cisely as  possible  under  the  follow- 
ing general  heads,  viz.  : — 

I' — The  influence  of  shelter,  i — 
The    utilisation  of    waste  ground. 

3 —  The  utilisation  of  waste  labour. 

4—  The  improvement  of    the  soil. 

5 —  Humidity  and  evaporation.  6 — 
Kxtraneous  crop  incidental  to  tim- 
ber cultivation.  7— The  ornitholo- 
gical benefits  accruing.  8 — The  ar- 
tistic or  humanitarian  benefits. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  pro- 
vision of  shelter  on  a  farm  is  left 
to  chance,  or  the  contiguity  of  phy- 
sical features  of  various  sorts,  and 
stock  are  left  to  make  the  most 
of  these  as  they  occur. 

—  Adequate  Shelter  on  a  Farm  — 

is  said  to  have  the  effect  of  remov- 
ing that  farm  three  degrees  further 
south  with  all  the  advantages 
that  ensues.  It  is  really  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  same  atten- 


tion should  be  given  to  the  proper 
planning  and  distribution  of  na- 
tural shelter  in  the  construction  of 
a  farm  as  is  given  to  the  proper 
planning,  construction  and  main-, 
tenance  of  fences,  buildings,  etc. 

This  neglect  is  extravagant  and 
wasteful,  for  it  is  an  axiom  in  the 
science  of  stock-raising  that  suit- 
able shelter  enhances  the  market 
value  of  the  animals.  It  is  within 
the  mark  to  place  this  increased 
value  at  10  per  cent.,  which  means 
that  a  small  farm  raising  £100 
worth  of  cattle  in  the  year  would 
increase  its  re\^enue  from,  this 
source  to  jC'Iic,  and  the  value  of 
.C10  capitalised  is  equal  to  over 
£250.  This  is  surely  not  a  bad 
return  from  an  outlay  of  perhaps 
£5  or  £10  in  providing  the  cheap- 
est of  all  outdoor  shelter. 

My  cardinal  advice  always  is  to 
plant  densely,  for  it  is  easier  to 
pull  trees  up  than  to  plant  them. 
It  is  necessary  to  again  emphasise 
the  fact  that  "this  is  not  forestry, 
nor  is  it  meant  to  be,  for  while  a 
farmer  may.  with  reasonable  intel- 
ligence grow  a  certain  quantity  of 
really  sound,  good  timber  that 
may  be  used  for  his  own  and  local 
purposes,  he  cannot  expect  to 
grow  high-class  wood,  which  can 
be  grown  in  bulk  only  on  suitable 
land  and  by  high-class  methods 
when  it  has  to  compete  in  quanti- 
ty and,  uniformity  of  quality  with 
the  timber  trade  of  the  world.  As 

—  One  Example  of  What  Might  be 
Done.  — 

of  many  that  might  be  cited,  we 
will  take  the  case  of  pasture  land 
at  present  lying  exposed,  to  all  the 
winds  of  heaven.  The  object  of 
course  to  be  aimed  at  is  to  pro- 
duce shelter  that  will  as  far  as 
possible  protect  the  stock  in  all 
weathers,  and  afford  them  shade 
on  sultry  summer  days. 


Cheete-Making  Value  of 
Milk. 

—  Points    Different     from  Butter 
Making.  — 

In  estimating  the  value  of  milk 
as  to  its  cheese-making  powers, 
points  have  to  be\  considered  which 
are  quite  different  from  those  which 
are  taken  into  account  when  the 
butter-making  yield  is  the  point 
considered.  A  consideration  of  the 
constituents  of  milk  which  are 
utilised  or  lost  in  each  of  the  two 
cases  will  make  the  difference  ap- 
parent. Milk  consists  essentially 
of  fat,  casein,  sugar,  water,  and 
ash.  The  disposition  of  these,  con- 
stituents in  the  manufacture  of 
cheese  is  what  can  be  easily  con- 
sidered. 

The  first  operation  which  has  a 
definite  effect  upon  them  is  the 
renneting,  which  is  performed  on 
the  milk  after  it  has  been 
raised  to  a  suitable  temperature. 
Rennet  consists  of  a  solution  of  an 
unorganised  or  chemical  ferment 
which,  at  a  suitable  temperature, 
has  the  power  of  producing  coagu- 
lation of  the  milk.  The  curd  pro- 
duced when  rennet  is  used,  is 
somewhat  elastic  and  tough,  but 
never  greasy,  and  entangled  in  it 
is  some  of  the  calcium  phosphate 
of,  the  milk  which  is  included  in  the 
"ash."  When  the  curd  is  firm 
enough,  it  is  cut  up,  and  the 
whey  then  rapidly  separates  from 
the  curd.  Of  the  substances  men- 
tioned as  constituents  of  milk, 
there  are  two  which  are  most 
utilised  bv  the  cheese-maker,  the 
fat  and  the  casein,  with  a  very 
small  quantity  of  the  sugar  and 
the  ash.  If  the  whey  is  examined 
after  it  has  separated,  as  men- 
tioned above,  it  is  found  to  con- 
tain  a   very   large  proportion  c 
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the  sugar  and  some  small  quanti- 
ty of/  the  nitrogenous  matter  which 
the  curd  fails  to  retain.  This  is 
called  albumen,  and  passes  into 
the  whey  in  a  soluble  state,  from 
which  it  can  be  separated  if  neces- 
sary by  boiling  the  whey  ;  the  al- 
bumen is  solidified  by  the  heat 
and  appears  on  the  surface  in  the 
form  of  a  skin. 

—  As  to  the  Fat,  — 

a  very  large  proportion  of  this 
should  be  left  in  the  curd,  but  the 
exact  amount  depends  on  the  hand- 
ling of  the  curd  by  the  cheese- 
maker.  If  the  curd  has  been 
roughly  treated,  and  badly  broken, 
the  whev  will  be  found  to  be  milky 
in  appearance.  This  indicates  the 
presence  of  fat  which  ought  not 
to  be  there,  since  its  presence  in 
the  cheese  improves  its  qualitv. 
If  the  whey  appears  as  a  clear, 
green-coloured  liquid — which  is.  the 
proper  colour — this  indicates  good 
and  careful  manipulation,  and 
shows  that  but  little  of  the  valu- 
able fat  is  lost,  but  that  all  will 
be  present  in  the  cheese.  Generallv 
speaking,  only  half  of  the  total 
solids  (that  is,  all  but  the  water) 
are  utilised  in  the  cheese,  the  other 
half  being  lost  in  the  whey.  Hence 
arises  the  value  of  the  whey  if  it 
be  used  as  food  for  stock,  though 
what  it  contains,  is  thus' lost  so  far 
as  the  cheese-maker  is  concerned. 

—  Quality  of  Milk.  — 

I  have  frequentlv  heard  the  idea 
expressed  that  with  cheese-makers 
good  quality  in  milk  is  not  so 
absolutely  necessary  as  with  but- 
ter makers.  This  is  seen,  how- 
ever, from  the  above,  to  be  quite 
erroneous,  since  the  larger  the 
amount  of  total  solids  in  the  milk, 
the  greater  is.  the  amount  which 
enters  the  cheese,  and  the  less 
there  is  in  the  milk,  the,  less  there 
must  be  in  the  cheese.  If  we  con- 
sider the  fat  alone,  cheese  consists 
roughly  of  one-third  fat,  hence  this 
constituent  goes  to  increase  the 
weight,  i'and  it  further  also  mellows 
the   cheese,   and   so   improves  its 


quality  as  well.  Further,  the,  more 
fat  there  is  in  the  cheese,  the  more 
casein  will  be  found  in  it,  as  these 
two  constituents  vary  in  propor- 
tion to  one  another  ;  and  hence, 
on  another  ground,  the  richer  the 
milk  is  in  fat,  the  greater  will  be 
the  quantity  of  cheese  obtained. 
Further,  also,  fat  helps  to  retain 
water,  and  therefore  causes  in- 
crease of  weight,  because  of  this 
increased  water. 

—  Size  of  Fat  Globules.  — 

It  would,  therefore,  appear  that 
rich  milk  like  that  of  Jersey  and 
Guernsey  cattle,  would  give  the 
best  results  in  cheese-making.  Yet, 
strange  to  say,  this  does  not  turn 
out  to  be  the  fact,  for  this  milk 
does  not  give  such  a  good  cheese 
as  others  whose  fat  constituents 
are  not  so  high.  The  explanation 
given  is  that  the  fat  globules  in 
Jersey  milk  are  large,  and  though 
this  is  of  great  advantage  where 
cream  and  butter  are  the  products 
desired,  yet  their  very  size  pre- 
vent them  from  being  entangled  in 
the  casein,  and  hence  from  forming 
a  good  cheese. 

Milk  which  is  best  suited  for 
cheese-making,  is  found  to  be  that 
in  which  the  proportion  of  fat  is 
high,  but  the  fat  must  exist  in 
small  globules,  and  so  be  capable 
of  being  held  up  or  retained  by  the 
casein  when  coagulation  takes 
place.  It  is  the  want  of  this 
capability  which  causes  the  cheese 
obtained  from  Jersey  milk  to  be 
inferior  to  that  is  which  is  got 
from  milk,  say,  from  Ayrshires  or 
.Shorthorns,  where  the  fat  is  pre- 
sent in  high  proportion,  but  is 
also  in  very  small  globules, 
though,  in  spite  of  the  size  of  the 
globules,  the  actual  proportion  af 
fat  present  is  not  as  high  as  in 
the  richest  Jersey  milk. 

There  are  also  other  breeds  than 
Shorthorns  or  Ayrshires — these  are 
merely  typical — which  give  milk 
that  is  excellent  for  cheese- 
making  purposes. — "  Farmer  and 
Grazier." 


Rotation  in  Crops. 

This  much-discussed  subject  can- 
not be  worn  out  so  long  as  it  is 
quite  ignored  by  so  many  farmers 
who  continue  to  plant  same  crops 
on  the  same  land  year  after  year, 
with  constantly  diminishing  yield, 
entirely  oblivious  to  the  fact  that 
the  productiveness  of  the  soil  is 
fast  being  exhausted.  This;  is  not 
altogether  on  account  of  the  drain 
upon  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  for 
that  is  usually  kept  up  by  the  ap- 
plication of  fertilizers,  but  it  is 
produced  by  the  mechanical  condi- 
tion of  the  soil  caused  by  the  cer- 
tain methods  of  cultivation  re- 
quired by.  the  crops  thus  continual- 
ly planted.  The  soil  becomes 
cloyed  or  glutted  with  certain  ele- 
ments of  plant  food  left  in  it  by 
the  plants  that  have  been  grown 
therein  year  after  year,  and  a 
change  in  crops  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  restore  it  to  its  full 
productiveness. 

Rotation  in  crops  has  been  de- 
monstrated as  being  excellent  tor 
the  recuperation  of  the  soil,  as  the 
continual  growing  and  gathering 
from  the  same  field  of  a  harvest 
of  the  same  kind  of  product  will 
in  time  deprive  the  soil  in  that 
field  of  the  ability  to  produce  that 
identical  material,  as  it  has  taken 
from  the  soil  all  that  is  essential 
for  the  production  of  such  crop. 
When  crops  fail  of  themselves,  the 
failure  can,  as  a  rule,  be  traced 
to  the  neglect  of  the  farmer  and 
not  to  natural  conditions.  The  soil 
is  provided  with  a  general  state  of 
richness.  If  continual  demands  are 
made  upon  it  to  produce  a  certain 
kind  of  crop,  and  no  return  offer- 
ed in  the  way  of  remedies  for  its 
degenerating  tendency,  the  outcome 
will  be  a  thin  crop  from  a  fertile 
soil  exhausted  for  the  production 
of  that  particular  crop.— Exchange. 

 ♦  

A  good  flock  of  sheep  is  the  most 
effective  scavenger  that  can  be 
placed  upon  the  farm  in  destroy- 
ing weeds  and  saving  grass. 


GLOBE  TIMBER  MILLS.) 

TIMBER  OF  ALL  KINDS.    Galvanized  Iron,  Joinery,  Mouldings,  Turnery,  Shadehouse  Battens, Trems  Laths. 
Boxes  and  Cases  of  Every  description  made  up  or  packed  in  Snooks. 

Butter  Boxes  and  Fruit  Cases  a  Speciality.      Write  for  Prices. 
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Preservation  of  Timber. 

—  Seasoning  of    Timber.  — 

The  question  of  seasoning  neces- 
sarily requires  consideration  before 
the  use  of  preservatives  is  dealt 
with,  since  proper  seasoning  not 
only  prepares  timber  to  receive  thi 
preservative  treatment,  but  under 
certain  conditions  may  be  in  itself 
a  means  of  increasing  its  dur- 
ability. 

Contrary  to  general  opinion,  it 
has  been  found  that  the  slirinKagc 
taking  place  during  the  seasoning 
of  poles  is  very  slight,  amount- 
ing, in  seasoning  from  green  to 
air-dry  condition,  to  about  o. i  in. 
or  0.2  in.  in  the  circumference  at 
the  butt  end,  and  from  0.15  in.  to 
0.25  in.  in  the  circumference  at  the 
top  end  of  poles.  The  loss  in 
weight  during  such  seasoning  is 
found  to  be  ordinarily  Irom  lb  to 
30  per  cent,  of  the  original  weight. 

The  rate  at  which  wood  seasons 
is  found  to  depend  ehielly  on  cli- 
matic conditions,  timber  cut  dur- 
ing spring  and  summer  becoming 
seasoned,  as  a  rule,  much  more  ra- 
pidly than  that  cut  in  autumn  or 
winter.  Soaking  the  timber  in 
water,  the  degree  of  exposure  to 
the  air,  and  tile  method  of  piling 
the  timber  also  affect  the  rate  ol 
seasoning.  Timber  which  is  sea- 
soned rapidly  is  much  more  liable 
to  split  than  that  which  is  season- 
ed more  slowly,  in  the  latter  case 
numerous  small  splits  are  formed, 
but  these  close  again  when  the 
wood  absorbs  moisture,  and  ap- 
parently no  detrimental  effect  is 
caused.  If,  however,  the  wood  sea- 
sons rapidly,  wide  and  deep  splits 
may  be  formed,  which  do  not 
again  close,  and  which  not  only- 
decrease  the  strength  of  the  tim- 
ber, but  materially  hasten  decay 
bv  allowing  the  entrance  of  insects 
and  fungi. 

—  Application  of  Preservative  with 
a  Brush.  — 

A  very  simple  method  of  using 
a  preservative  is !  to  apply  it  to 
the  surface  of  the  wood  with  a 
brush,  but  while  experiments  car- 
ried out  in  this  direction  by  the 
U.S.A.  Forest  Service  have  given 
good  results,  this  form  of  treat- 
ment does  not  present  a  complete 
solution  to  the  question  of  timber 
preservation.  It  is  especially  use- 
ful, however,  where  the  erection  of 
even  the  simplest  plant  would  not 
lie  justified,  as  the  cost  is  very 
low. 

In  experiments  with  creosote  a 
penetration,  of  from  %  in.  to  %  in. 
was  obtained  in  seasoned  timber. 


Applications  of  carbo-lineum,  cre- 
olin  and  tar  were  also  made  with 
a  brush,  the  absorption  of  tar  by  6 
ft.  of  Sin.  poie  l>eing  on  an  average 
about  7  u>s.  Care  should  be  taken 
in  this  method  to  fill  all  splits 
formed  during  seasoning  ;  the  pre- 
servative should  not  be  applied 
when  the  surface  of  the  wood  is 
wet  or  when  very  cold.  In  most 
eases  better  results  will  be  ob- 
tained bv  heating  the  preservative 
before  applying. 

—  Treatment  by  Immersion.  — 
immersion  in  a  tank  idled  with 
preservative  has  the  advantage,  in 
common  with  the  brush  method  of 
application,  that  the  butt  end  only 
oi  poles  can  be  treated,  and  the 
expense  is  avoided  of  applying  the 
preservative  to  the  portion  above 
ground,  which  in  many  cases  is 
sufficiently  durable  without  treat- 
ment, 'the  treatment  consists  in 
subjecting  the  timber  to  successive 
baths  of  hot  and  cold  preserva- 
tives, these  latter  being  thus 
driven  into  the  wood  by  atmos- 
pheric pressure.  Three  methods  of 
procedure  are  possible  : — (i)  After 
the  timber  has  been  held  in  the 
hot  preservative  for  the  required 
length  of  time,  the  heating  may 
cease,  and  without  other  change 
the  whole- be  aiiowed  to  coof  ;  {2) 
the  timber  may  be  transferred 
from  the  hot  liquid  to  another 
tank  containing  cooler  preserva- 
tive ;  and,  (.3)  the  preservative 
may  be  changed,  the  hot  being 
drawn  off  and  colder  preservative 
run  into  the  treating  tank.  The 
hot  bath,  as  a  rule,  simply  pre- 
pares the,  wood  for  treatment,  ab- 
sorption taking  place,  except  in  the 
case  of  very  dry  and  porous 
woods,  during  coofing. 

The  iength  of  time  during  which 
the  wood  must  be  kept  under 
treatment  is  dependent  among 
other  things  on  the  species  and 
condition  of  the  wood.  Thus  where 
the  sapwood  is  narrow  and  the 
heart  wood  difficult  of  penetration, 
the  treatment  should  be  discon- 
tinued after  the  sapwood  has  been 
impregnated  ;  and  where  the  sap- 
wood  is  wide,  the  period  of  treat- 
ment must  be  arranged  so  as  to 
avoid  an  unnecessarily  farge  ab- 
sorption of  preservative. 

In  the  case  of  porous  woods  a 
relatively  deep  penetration  is  ob- 
tained ,  as  compared  with  the  quan- 
tity of  preservative  absorbed  by 
shortening  the  cold  bath  and  re- 
moving the  wood  while  the  pre- 
servative is  still  fairly  hot. 

As  regards  the  condition  of  the 
wood,  it  was  found  that  the  drier 
the  wood  the  more  xeadily  it  vmay 


be  treated.  The  absorption  of  pre- 
servative by  green  timber  is  small 
and  irregular,  and  the  treatment 
of  unseasoned  timber  is  unsatisfac- 
tory in  addition,  on  account  of  the 
liability  of  such  wood  to  sput  in 
drying,  and  thus  expose  untreated 
wood  to  decay.  Where  it  is  de- 
cided to  treat  wood  not  thorough- 
ly seasoned,  the  temperature  of  the 
hot  bath  of  preservative  should  be 
high,  about  215  deg.  F.  to  230  deg. 
F.  Experiments  carried  out  by  the 
Forest  Service  on  wood  which  had 
been  soaked  in  water  before  sea- 
soning showed  that  the  wood  was 
not  rendered  any  more  permeable 
to  preservative  bv  such  treatment. 

—  Increased 'Durability  as  a  Result 
of  Treatment,  — 

The  results  of  the  tests  indicated 
that  an  average  increased  life  of 
at  least  three  years  may  be  ex- 
pected from  applications  of  pre- 
servatives with  a  brush.  '  The  cost 
of  applying  two  coats  of  creosote 
to  6  ft.  of  pole  (including  cost  of 
labour)  is  estimated  on  the  aver- 
age at  about  iod.,  audit  is  com- 
puted, therefore,  that  if  the  pole 
has  an  increased  life  of  one  or 
two. years  the  cost  of  treatment  is 
ampl}  repaid. 

The  application  of  creosote  by 
the  tank  method  will,  it  is  stated, 
so  preserve  the  end  of  the  pole 
that  the  life  of  the  pole  will  be  the 
life  of  the  top. 

Preservative  treatment  pays  bet- 
ter where  the  wood  has  very  little 
natural  durability  than  where  it 
has  naturally  a  large  durability  ; 
the  use  of  wood  for  poles,  posts, 
gates,  ttc,  which  would  otherwise 
be  unsuitable  is  thus  rendered  pos- 
sible. 

 ♦  

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  she 
seems  so  demure  and  amiable,  the 
cat  is  a  constant  tail  bearer. 
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Green  Fodder. 

Of  all  forms  of  green  meat,  lu- 
cerne, grass,  and  rye-grass  are  of 
most  value.  They  are  nourishing, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  safe  foods, 
especially  the  first  two  named. 
Some  people  pin  their  faith  to 
tares,  and  they  are  distinctly  valu- 
able, especially  for  cart  horses, 
while  as  an  alternative  in  many 
cases  of  irritation  of  the  skin  and 
blood  they  seem  to  be  useful 
enough.  Some  care  should  be  ex- 
ercised, however,  in  their  use,  and 
it  is  not, perhaps  as  well  known  as 
it  should  be  that  when  they  get 
old  they  are  astringent,  and  a  de- 
cidedly heating  food,  approaching 
peas  in  composition  as  the  pods 
grow  in  size  and  the  corning  process 
goes  on.  Young  tares,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  useful  to  freshen  up  old 
horses,  and  are  relaxing.  Another 
point  should  be  noticed  in  connec- 
tion with  tares,  that  they,  in  com- 
mon with  all  kinds  of  clover,  are 
apt  to  affect  the  kidneys,  if  not 
carefullv  used,  owing  to  an  acrid 
principle  which  they  contain.  For 
this  reason  the  other  green  foods 
mentioned  above  are  more  suitable 
for  sick  horses,  as  they  are  harm- 
less in  this  respect. 

All  green  food  loses  much  of  its 
value  when  it  gets  old,  and  rye 
grass  is  said  to  cause  scour  in  this 
stage,  but  it  suffers  less  than  other 
grasses  from  late  cutting;  and, 
providing  it  does  not  become  dead 
ripe,  it  improves  in  quality. 
Analysis  proves  this,  and  also  the 
experience  of  feeders,  although  the 
contrary  is  the  case  with  other 
grasses.  Lucerne,  especially,  should 
be  cut  in  good  time,  or  the  stems 
will  harden,  and  the  value  be  much 
lowered.  In  fact,  it  should  be  cut 
before  full  flowering  ;  if  not 
it  may  prove  too  fattening,  like 
clover,  which  will  soon  put  on 
flesh,  whether  fed  green  or  as  hay. 
Green  clover  is  not  a  cooling  food, 
and,  if  this  is  the  object  sought, 
one  of  the  other  fodders  mentioned 
should  be  used  instead.  The 
amount  of  green  food,  or  the  car- 
rots and  similar  food  which  horses 
require,  is  largelv  dependent  on  the 
watering.  Stale  green  fodder  is 
very  undesirable,  and  is  apt  to 
bring  on  colic  and  intestinal  dis- 
ease, from  its  rapid  decomposition. 
The  plan  of  chaffing  hay  along  with 
green  fodder  until  the  animals  have, 
got  thoroughly  used  to  the  latter 
is  an  excellent  one,  sometimes 
adopted  for  farm  horses  for  a  few 
weeks,  and  its  extended  use, 
though  laborious,  would  tend  to 
save  many  a  horse  that  pays  a 
dear  penalty  for  greedy  feeding  in 
early  summer. — Exchange. 
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Close  Breeding. 


Careful  selection  and  inbreeding 
have  greatly  improved  all  breeds 
of  domestic  animals  throughout 
the  civilized  world.  But  few  pedi- 
grees can  be  traced  that  do  not 
run  into  one  or  two  progenitors  of 
the  whole. 

The  surprise  is  that  such  animals 
retain  their  constitutional  vigour, 
but,  happily  for  cow  breeders,  the 
test  of  butter  production  seems  to 
be  also  the  test  of  vigour,  as  the 
best  cows  are  those  that  are  vigor- 
ous and  capable  of  digesting  and 
assimilating  sufficient  material 
with  which  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose desired  ;  yet,  with  all  the  care 
that  may  be  exercised  in  the  mat- 
ter of  selection,  the  animals  that 
prove  superior  are  few  compared 
with  the  number  that  are  not  so 
profitable. 

The  result  of  inbreeding  may  be 
plainly  noticed  by  even  the  most 
casual  observer  in  the  delicate 
shape  and  structure  of  Jersey  cat- 
tle, but  the  appearance  and  form 
are  now  considered  badges  of  puri- 
ty of  breeding.  The  beef-produc- 
ing, butter-yielding,  and  milk-giv- 
ing breeds  differ  in  form  and  cha- 
racteristics. While  a  few  breeds 
may  possess  more  than  one  desir- 
able quality,  it  is  not  considered 
advantageous  to  attempt  to  com- 
bine all  the  good  qualities  in  a 
single  breed.  The  risk  is  too 
great.  The  cow  that  daily  satis- 
fies her  owner  in  a  single  respect 
only  has  as  much  as  she  can  do. 
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If  something  else  is  required,  pro- 
cure or  breed  a  different  kind  of 
animal,  as  each  farmer  can,  at  the 
present  day,  breed  for  what  he 
prefers. — Exchange. 

 ♦  

Arab  Horses. 

The  Arabs  consider  that  a  horse 
"  is  really  noble  (of  pure  descent) 
only  when,  in  addition  to  fine  con- 
figuration, he  unites  courage  with 
fire,  and  bears  himself  proudly  in 
midst  of  battle  and  danger.  Such 
a  horse  will  love  his  master,  and, 
as  a  rule,  will  suffer  no  other  per- 
son to  mount  him.  He  will  not 
yield  to  the  wants  of  nature  so 
long  as  his  master  is  on  his  back. 
He  will  refuse  to  touch  what  an- 
other horse  has  left.  He  will  take 
pleasure  in  troubling  with  his  feet 
whatever  limpid  water  he  may 
meet  with.  By  the  senses  of  hear- 
ing, of  sight,  and  of  smell,  as  well 
as  bv  his  address  and  intelligence, 
he.  will  know  bow  to  save  his  mas- 
ter from  the  thousand  accidents 
that  ma}-  befall  him  in  war  or  at 
the  chase.  Finally,  sharing  the 
emotions  of  pain  or  pleasure  ex- 
perienced by  his  rider,  he  will,  aid 
him  in  the  combat  by  combating 
also,  and  every  where,  without  hesi- 
tation, will  make  common  cause 
with  him.  Such  are  the  tokens 
which  evidence  purity  of  race." 

 <$>  

The  mealy  bug  is  destructive,  the 
pumpkin  bug  is  as  bad,  but  the 
humbug  beats  them  both. 
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Berseem. 

Some  time  ago  Professor  Perkins 
reported  of  this  winter  fodder 
grass.  There  was  always,  he  said, 
a  scarcity  of  feed  for  dairy  cows  i.n 
the  winter,  and  on  June  16th — 10 
weeks  after  the  seed  was  sown — 
the  clover  was  I5in.  high,  and  a 
start  was  made  cutting  it  and 
feeding  it  to  the  cows.  Since  then 
the  grass  had  increased  in  height 
to  i8in.  For  the  first  week  27 
milking  cows  were  fed  on  the 
clover  regularly  twice  a  day,  and 
for  the  next  three  weeks  24  milk- 
ing cows  had  been  fed  in  the  same 
way.  Only  half  an  acre  had  been 
cut  for  that  purpose  during  the 
four  weeks,  and   the  fodder  weigh- 


ed 6  tons  11  cwt.  72  lbs.,  being  an 
average  of  13  tons  3  cwt.  34  lbs. 
per  acre.  That  was  heavier  than 
the  heaviest  crop  of  ensilage  ever 
grown  at  the  college.  The  ensilage 
yielded  11  tons  18  cwt.  to  the 
acre,  and  the  heaviest  crop  of  peas 
and  vetches  he  had  grown  only 
weighed  9  or  10  tons  when  cut  in 
the  bloom.  In  the  case  of  the 
Egyptian  closer  the  yield  was  over 
13  tons  before  the  crop  had  ma- 
tured. The  great  point  in  its 
favor  was  that  it  had  grown  at 
a  time  when  rape  or  barley  would 
not  make  any  headway.  Some 
years  ago  the  same  grass  was 
tried  in  South  Australia,  but  was 
pronounced  a  failure.  The  reason 
of  that  was  probably  because  they 
did  not  know  how  to    handle  it. 


It  should  not  be  allowed  to  flower, 
but  should  be  cut  regularly.  Prac- 
tically the  whole  of  the  live  stock 
in    Southern  Egypt  was    fed  on 
that  grass  during  the  cold  months, 
and  then   it   was    replaced  with 
some  summer  crop.     He  believed 
it  would  be  a  valuable  fodder  for 
the  Murray    swamps.      From  the 
small  experience  he  had  had  with 
it  so  far  he  knew  of  no  crop  that 
would  give  such  good     results  in 
the  winter.     He  had  doubts  whe- 
ther it  would  be  a  good  grass  for 
grazing  on,  because  it   was  very 
succulent.     At  Roseworthy  he  had 
sown   about    6olbs.    to  the  acre, 
which  was  treated  with    2%  cwt. 
of  superphosphates.    That  was  too 
much  seed,  but  he  had  put  in  the 
extra   quantity  because   there  was 
some  doubt  whether  the  seed  was 
all   in    first    class   order.  Forty 
pounds  to  the  acre  would  be  plenty 
It  should  be  sown    thicker  than 
lucern,  as  it  did  not  branch  well. 

 ♦  ;  

Chewing  the  Cud. 

The  simple  facts  of  this  interest- 
ing process  are  these  in  the  order 
in  which  they  take  place — 

The  lood  is  hastily  swallowed 
and  goes  into  the  rumen,  or  large 
sac,  which  has  a  capacity  of  se- 
veral bushels.  Connected  with  the 
rumen,  or  large  sac,  is  the  recti- 
culum,  commonly  called  the  honey- 
comb, on  account  of  its  cellular 
lining,  and  this  is  a  mere  adjunct 
of  the  rumen,  and  appears  to  serve 
the  purpose  mostly  of  a  reservoir 
of  water,  by  which  the  food  is 
moistened  and  reduced  to  a  fine 
pulp  between  the  leaves  of  the 
next  compartment,  called  the  oma- 
sum or  manyplies,  so  called'  be- 
cause of  the  numerous  leaves,  with 
which  it  is  furnished,  and  between 
which  the  food  is  ground  into  a 
soft  semi-fluid  pulp.  From  this  the 
food  passes  , into  the  abomasum,  or 
true  digestion  stomach,  in  which  it 
is  partly  dissolved  by  the  gastric 
fluid  here  secreted. 

Now  let  us  go  back  to  the  food 
hastily  swallowed  by  a  ruminat- 
ing animal.  Right  at  the  junction 
of  the  three  first  divisions  is  a 
curious  bit  of  machinery  called  the 
esophageal  groove.  This  is  a 
small  sac  or  tube  a  few  inches  in 
length,  which  connects  the  first 
and  second  divisions  of  the 
stomach  with  the  third.  This 
groove  has  a  slit  in  it,  through 
which  the  hastily-eaten  food  — 
moistened  by  the  water  in,  the  reo- 
ticulum — is  forced  by  a  contrac- 
tion of  the  stomach,  easily  visible 
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when  the  cow  is  ruminating,  into 
this  small  canal,  and  by  a  pro- 
cess of  regurgitation  is  carried  to 
the  mouth.  This  small  quantity  of 
food  is  the  cud.  It  is  simply  a 
wad  of  food  forced,  as  described, 
into  the  mouth,  where  it  is  chew- 
ed in  leisure  and  with  evident  com- 
fort and  pleasure,  bv  the  healthy 
animal.  Being  reduced  to  a  semi- 
fluid condition,  it  is  swallowed  and 
goes  to  the  omasum  or  manyplies 
between  which  it  is  macerated  in- 
to a  fluid,  which  then  goes  to  the 
fourth  part  of  the  stomach,,  where 
it  is  mixed  with  the  gastric  fluid, 
the  solvent  of  the  food,  and  then 
becomes  nutriment,  completely, 
when  acted  on  bv  the  bile  in  the 
duodenum. 

 ♦  

Lung  Worms. 


The  method  in  which  sheep 
"  lung-worms  "  reproduce  them- 
selves is  curious.  The  young  of 
these  parasites  escape  from  the 
lungs  of  infected  sheep,  and  be- 
come scattered  over  the  pastures, 
etc.  Thev  are  then  swallowed 
with  the  grass  or  water,  and  find 
their  way,  probably,  says  Curtice, 
"through  the  blood  stream"  into 
the  lungs  of  the  sheep.  Arriving 
at  the  extreme  ends  of  the  bron- 
chial tubes  they  break  down  some 
of  the  tissues,  and  become  encyst- 
ed. In  the  cvst  they  grow  to 
adult  size  and  develop  sexual  cha- 
racter ;  then,  escaping  from  the 
cysts,  they  make  their  way  into 
the  small  air-tubes,  where  the 
sexes  mate  and  reproduce.  The 
eggs  are  then  laid,  and  these  hatch 
into  voung  worms,  which  find 
their  wav  into  the  lungs,  whence 
the  sheep  coughs  them  up,  and  the 
whole  process  begins  again. 

 4  

Preservation  of  Manure. 


The  loss,  from  the  manure  is 
chieflv  one  of  nitrogen,  which 
passes  off  as  ammonia.  Several 
preservative  agents  have  been  tried 
which,  when  mixed  with  the  fresh 
manure,  either  combine  with  the 
liberated  ammonia,  thus  prevent- 
ing its  volatilization,  or  have  the 
effect  of  reducing  the  bacterial 
action  which  results  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  ammonia.  Nearly  all 
these  agents,  however,  are  report- 
eel  as  being  too  costlv  to  be  satis- 
factory. Gypsum  ( calcium  sul- 
phate) is  one  of  the  materials  that 
has  been  longest  in  use  in  this 
way,  but  the  quantity  required  is 
too  large  for  the  process  to  be 
economical.    Another  drawback  to 


the  use  of  this  material  is  that  it 
is  liable  to  be  itself  reduced  to 
calcium  sulphide  bv  bacterial 
action,  and  this  latter  compound 
has  an  injurious  effect  on  plant 
life.  Kainit  is  somewhat  more 
satisfactorv  in  preventing,  the  vol- 
atilization of  the  ammonia,  but  it 
is  stated  that  experiments  carried 
out  in  Germanv  have  shown  that 
the  onlv  practical  method  of  re- 
ducing the  losses  of  nitrogen  is 
by  placing  a  layer  of  old  well- 
rotted  farmvard  manure  as  a  basis 
for  the  new  manure  heap.  This  al- 
wavs  resulted  in  smaller  losses,  a 
result  which  is  thought  to  be  due 
to  the  constant  evaporation  of  car- 
bon dioxide  from  the  layer  of  old 
manure,  this  carbon  dioxide  com- 
bining with  the  free  ammonia  to 
form  ammonium  carbonate. — Agri- 
cultural News. 

 4  

Silage  for  Horses. 


When  silage  was  first  introduced 
cases  of  sickness  in  horses,  attri- 
buted to  its  use  were  frequently  re- 
ported, and  the  opinion  that  sil- 
age was  not  suited  to  horses  came 
to  be  quite  widely  entertained. 
R  violence  has  accumulated,  how- 
ever, that  good  silage  used  with' 
proper  care  is  a  safe  and  valuable 
food  for  horses. 

In  experiments  at  the  Virginia 
(TJ.S.A.)  Station  with  8  work  ani- 
mals (6  mules  and  2  horses),  4  of 
the  animals  were  fed  onlv  hay  and 
corn  and  4  were  fed  silage  in  addi- 
tion, the  silage  replacing  a  part 
of  the  corn.  During  a  preliminary 
period  the  animals  were  graduallv 
accustomed  "to  the  silage,  only  a 
small  amount  being  fed  at  first,  but 
during  the  last  six  weeks  of  the 
experiment  the  animals  were  fed  all 
the  silage  they  would  eat.  The 
amount  consumed  varied  from  52'^ 
to  174K  pounds  per  week — less  than 
"  is  readily  devoured  bv  cattle  of 
the  same  weight."  The  animals 
remained  in  good  health  through- 
out the  experiment  and  gained  in 
weight,  although  constantly  at 
work  except  in  stormy  weather. 


As  a  whole,  it  would  appear 
that  silage  would  make  a  good 
roughage  for  horses  when  used  in 
connection  with  hay  or  straw  and 
grain,  but  that  the  animal  should 
become  accustomed  to  the  food  by 
degrees,  and  that  this  is  as  im- 
portant as  when,  changing  from  old 
to  new  corn  or  from  hay  to  grass. 
For  some  days,  when  beginning  to 
feed  silage,  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  feed  a  very,  small 
amount  at  first,  and  increase  gra- 
duallv as  the/animal's  appetite  and 
condition  of  bowels  may  indicate. 

 ♦  

A  Farmers  Experience 
With  Sheep. 

A  South  Australian  farmer,  who 
recently  published  his  experience 
on  lamb  breeding,  extending  over  a 
period  of  20  years,  stronglv  fa- 
vours the  Lincoln-Merino  ewe 
crossed  with  either  Shropshire  or 
South  Down  rams.  The  ewes,  he 
states,  "  are  larger,  quieter,  and 
better  mothers  than  the  pure 
merino,  and  when  too  old  for 
breeding  are  good  butchers'  sheep. 
The  merino  is  small  in  carcase, 
heavily  woolled,  of  a  roaming  dis- 
position, and  not  inclined  to  put 
on  fat  when  young.  He  had  no 
trouble  with  crossbred  sheep  break- 
ing bounds,  as  he  made  it  a  prac- 
tice not  to  overstock.  True,  their 
wool  was  not  of  equal  value  to  the 
merino,  vet  by  care  and  attention 
it  can  be  greatly  improved.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  they 
could  not  get  both  fat  and  wool 
of  the  finest  class  on  the  same 
animal  when  young,  and  for  lamb- 
breeders  the  sheep  that  put  on 
fat  instead  of  wool  was  most 
profitable.  For  the  London  mar- 
ket he  had  a  strong  preference  for 
the  use  of  Down  rams,  as  the  pro- 
beny  matured  earlier  than  the 
Shropshire  cross. — Rxchange. 

 ♦  

If  everybody  were  enjoined  from 
talking  about  themselves  and  what 
concerns  them,  what  a  silent  world 
this  would  be. 
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Farmers'  Sheep. 

The  progeny  of  merino  ewes  and 
Lincoln  rams  give  heavy  fleeces, 
with  fine,  lengthy  staple.  This 
class  of  wool  has  brought  high 
prices  for  some  years,  writes  a 
Victorian  farmer.  They  are  good 
store  and  fattening  sheep.  The 
ewes  are  the  best  to  breed  from 
for  anv  purpose.  Where  lamb- 
raising  for  export  is  the  chief 
consideration,  these  crossbred  ewes, 
mated  with  English  Leicester  rams, 
well  ribbed  and  with  fine  bone, 
will  produce  lambs  which  will  fat- 
ten quickly.  Any  lambs  not  sold 
for  slaughtering  would  grow  into 
good  sheep  for  wool  or  mutton. 
The  Shropshire  cross  is  not  a  pro- 
fitable wool-producer. 

—  Lambing.  — 
We  lamb  here  in  July.  In  re- 
spect to  lambing  percentages,  ewes 
which  produce  twins  will  give  the 
best  percentage,  but  in  hilly  coun- 
try like  ours  single  lambs  are 
reared  better  than  twins,  and 
are  to  be  preferred.  Crossbred 
sheep  will  give  80  to  90  per  cent, 
of  lambs. 

Lambs  at  four  or  five  months 
weigh  30  lbs.  to  35  lbs.  ;  merino 
wethers,  48  lbs.  to  56  lbs.  ;  and 
crossbred  wethers,  55  lbs.  to  60 
lbs.  dressed. 

—  Shearing  and  Wool-Classing.  — 

We  shear  our  own  sheep  with 
machines,  and  also  sheep  for  our 
neighbours  by  contract.  We  try 
to  make  the  classes  even,  but  this 
is  very  difficulty  with  the  mixed 
lots  which  go  through  the  shed. 
The  sheep  almost  invariably  are  so 
uneven  that  too  many  classes  have 
to  be  made. 

We  always  go  for  skirting  fairly 
heavily  (unless  otherwise  advised 
by  owners).  We  make  first  and 
second   pieces,    bellies,    and  locks. 


Lambs'  wool  is  also  made  into  two 
classes.  In  big  flocks  the  classing 
would  be  much  finer. 

—  Dipping.  — 

We  dip  the  sheep  in  January, 
using  Little's  sheep  dip.  We  find 
that  by  dipping  late  the  ttyis  not 
nearly  so  bad.  This  year  I  have 
seen  several  lambs  which  had  been 
struck  with  the  fly,  but  the 
"  blows  "  disappeared.  We  have 
used  Little's  dip  successfully  in 
drenching  for  scours.  I  think  all 
sheep  should  Ire  drenched  once  a 
year,  in  the  summer. 

Sheep  which  are  regularly  dipped 
have  much  brighter  and  healthier- 
looking  wool  than  those  not 
dipped.  Thev  seem  to  thrive  bet- 
ter after  dipping.  Although  no 
ticks  mav  be  present,  there  mav 
be  sheep-lice. 

—  Searing  Iron  Preferred.  — 

We  use  the  searing  iron,  and  are 
well  pleased  with  tin-  result.  The 
percentage  of  deaths  is  less  than 
bv  using  the  knife. 


The  Horse's  Hoof. 

The  growth  of  a  horse's  hoof  is 
like  a  finger  nail,  and  unless  it  is 
worn  off  at  the  bottom  or  bear- 
ing-surface it  becomes  too  long. 
If  worn  off  too  much,  the  sensitive, 
portions  of  the  foot  do  not  have 
sufficient  protection  and  the  horse 
Sfoes  lame.  In  a  natural  state, 
however,  the  horse's  hoof  keeps  it- 
self perfectly  proportioned.  If  the 
ground  is  hard  the  horn  oortion  is 
worn  awav  as  fast  as  it  grows. 
AH  shod  hoofs  become  overgrown 
in  from  four  to  five  weeks.  In  such 
cases  there  appears  to  be  an  excess 
of  horn  at  the  toe,  and  since  the 
horny  fibres  do  not  grow  straight 
down,  but  obliquely  forward,  the 


plantar  surface  of  the  foot  is  car- 
ried forward.  This  throws  it  out  of 
proper!  relation  with  the  rest  of  the 
foot,  and  injuriously  affects  every 
part  of  the  foot — in  fact,  the  en- 
tire leg. 

On  an  average  the  wall  will  grow 
an  in  eh  in  three  months.  The  mote 
actively  a  horse  is  exercised  the 
faster  the  hoof  grows.  Inflamma- 
tion checks  growth.  If  there  is  no 
bearing  on  a  certain  part  it  will 
grow  quickly  and  become  even 
with  the  portions  that  receive  the 
bearing.  If  the  hoof  be  broken  or 
rasped  awav  to  relieve  pressure,  in 
a  month's  time  that  part  will  be 
found  in  all  probability  flush  with 
the  shoe.  The  sole  grows  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  wall,  but  it 
wears  away  quite  differently.  It 
never  becomes  overgrown  like  the 
wall,  for  it  becomes  flaky,  dry, 
and  brittle,  then  breaks  and  falls 
out.  When  the  frog  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  ground  it  wears  off 
in  shreds.  The  horn  of  the  frog  is 
softer  than  that  of  the  wall  or 
sole,  and  stands  work  as  well  as 
cither  of  them.  As  it  is  elastic, 
and  rests  upon  a  still  more  plastic 
cushion,  it  yields  and  leaves  the 
wall  and  sole  to  bear  the  pain. 

The  growth  of  the  frog  depends 
largely  upon  the  condition  of  the 
bars.  If  (says  the  Weekly  Times) 
these  are  overgrown,  the  frog  re- 
ceives no  bearing,  and  wastes 
awav.  High  heels  are  always  ac- 
companied by  a  small  frog,  and 
low  heels  have  a  large  frog.  Horn 
is  porous  and  absorbs  water  readi- 
ly. If  too  much  water  is  absorbed 
the  horn  is,  of  course,  weakened. 
The  natural  protection  to  this  is 
the  varnishdike  outer  wall,  and 
when  this  is  removed  by  rasping, 
moisture  is  more  easily  absorbe  ', 
until  the  horn  beneath  becomes 
hard  and  brittle  from  exposure 
and  friction,  as  we  have  already 
said. 
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Some  Notes  on  Calcium 
Cyanimide. 

Before  calcium  cyanamide  can  be 
utilized  bv  plants,  it  is  first  trans- 
formed into  ammonia,  and  then 
into  nitrate  of  soda.  These 
changes,  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, are  fairlv  rapidlv  effected 
bv  means  of  soil  bacteria.  Nitri- 
fication is  especially  rapid  when 
the  manure  is  applied  only  in 
small  quantities  at  once.  Very 
large  quantities  of  the  cyanamide 
applied  at  one  time,  appear  to 
paralyse  the  activities  of  the  nitri- 
fying- bacteria,  with  the  result  that 
transformation  into  nitrate  of 
soda  is  considerably  delayed. 
Experiments  carried  out  by 
some  French  investigators  showed 
that  the.  retarding  action  was 
due  to  the  influence  of  the 
cyanamide  itself  rather  than  to 
the  caustic  lime  which  accompanies 
it,  and  further,  that  although  the 
manure  should  always  be  used 
with  prudence,  vet  soils  rich  in 
organic  matter  can  advantageous- 
Iv  take  up  more  of  the  manure 
than  soils  deficient  in  this  consti- 
tuent. The  toxic  effect  which  the 
manure  undoubtedly  exercises  on 
the  living  organisms  of  the  soil 
when  used  in  large  amount  is  re- 
duced to  a  neglible  quantity  when 
employed  in  moderate  doses. 

Nitrogen  does  not  appear  to  be 
readily  lost'  from  cvajiamide  in 
storage.  When  kept  in  sacks,  and 
stored  in  a  drv  place,  there  was 
scarcely  ativ  loss.  When  the  cyana- 
mide was  mixed  with  kainit,  there 
was  no  loss  even  after  fortv-two 
davs.  With  superphosphate  it  was 
otherwise,  and  a  loss  of  5  per  cent, 
was  discovered.  Tt  would  there- 
fore seem  necessarv  to  avoid  mak- 
ing a  mixture  with  this  manure. 

The  paper  we  refer  to  contains 
details  of  a  large  number  of  man- 
urial  experiments  carried  out  with 
various  crops,  such  as  wheat,  oats, 
mab-e,  pasture  grass,  vines,  etc. 
From  the  results  of  these  trials, 
the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  cal- 
cium cvanamide  is  similar  in  effect 
to  an  equivalent  amount  of  sul- 
phate of  ammonia.  A  normal 
quantity  of  the  manure  to  apply 
Per  acre  would  be  about  200  lbs. 
This  may  be  given  either  before, 
or  at  the  time  of  sowing.— Agric  ul 
tural  News. 

 ♦  

A  horse  will  carry  from  200  to 
250  lbs-  ;  a  donkey  too  to  200  lbs.; 
a  camel  350  to  500  lbs.  ;  and  an 
elephant  1,800  to  2,.soo  lbs. 


The  Butter  Cow  That  Pays. 

From  "  Hoard's  Dairyman." 

The  judgments  of  men  as  ex- 
pressed in  words  are  worth  some- 
thing, but  the  farmer  as  a  rule 
prefers  to  see  the  facts  and  hear 
them  talk.  Here  is  an  array  of 
facts.  Let  us  see  what  are  their 
conclusions.  A  man  had  heard 
that  Jerseys  were  good  butter 
cows.  He  bought  one  that  was 
fresh  in  milk.  He  took  her  from 
a  kind,  considerate  master,  one 
who  understood  cows,  and  brought 
her  home  to  a  cold  stable,  and 
turned  her  out  to  drink  iced  water 
on  a  very  oold  dav.  When  she 
came  into  her  stable  she  shivered 
for  a  half  hour,  and  in  a  week 
shrunk  her  milk  fliow.  That  was 
the  measure  of  his  judg-ment  con- 
cerning a  good  cow.  He  told  us 
verv  emphatically  that  he  did  not 
think  Jersevs  were  hardy  enough 
for  this  climate.  That  man  would 
have  iudp'ed  a  diamond  by  what  he 
knew  of  limestone.  What  do  the 
facts  teach  in  that  case  ? 

Two  men  jn  this  countv,  near 
neighbours,  have  taken  milk  to  a 
creamery  for  twentv  years.  Each 
started  with  160  acres  of  land. 
One  we  will  call  "  A,"  the  other 
"  B." 

When  thev  started  in  with  cows, 
A  was  in  debt  for  nearly  the  price 
of  his  farm,  B  was  out  of  debt. 
A  early  saw  that  he  must  have 
the  best  cow  he  could  get.  He  read 
the  best  of  dairy  literature.  B 
said  it  was  all  nonsense  to  read 
such  blamed  nonsense  about  the 
farm. 

A  bought  the  best  registered  bull 
he  could  get,  paving  £40.  Twelve 
years  a"T>  he  built  a  silo.  That 
enabled  him  to  keen  more  cows  on 
the  same  area  of  land.  Then  he 
took  up  the  study  of  the  feeding 
ouestion.  B  called  him  a  crank. 
Now,  how  is  it  after  twentv  vears 
of  trial  ?  A  is  worth  ten  times 
what  B  is.  What  do  the  facts 
teach  there  ? 

A  New  York  milk  producer, 
writing  to  the  Dairyman,  savs  :  — 

"  Tn  t888  mv  cows  averaged 
1,000  quarts  per  cow,  and  the 
milk  cost  me  1  4-sd.  ner  quart. 
Last  vear  the  milk  yield  was  3,754 
lbs.  ner  cow,  and  the  cost  Per 
pound  to  produce  milk  was  %d. 
per  rjuart." 

What  do  the  facts  indicate  that 
that  man  had  been  doing  to  him- 
self all  those  vears  ? 


The  Pure-Bred  Sire  League. 

Whilst  in  a  general  way  the  im 
portance  of  the  use  of  pure  bred 
sires  is  widely  recognised  there  un 
doubtedly  remains  much  to  be  done 
in  this  matter.  Rather  a  good 
idea  comes  from  Wisconsin,  U.S.A.. 
where  Professor  Alexander,  of  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  has' 
organized  an  association  under  thp 
above  title. 

The  Pure-bred  Sire  League  has 
for  its  purpose  the  improvement  of 
the  live  stock  of  the  State  and  the 
nation  by  the  use  of  pure-bred, 
registered  sires,  in  the  place  o> 
grade  sires.  Any  owner  or  user 
of  a  pure-bred  sire  of  any  class  of 
.arm  stock  may  become  a  membei 
without  payment  of  fees  or  formal 
nomination. 

Upon  joining  the  league,  each 
member  pledges  himself  (1)  to  use 
only  pure-bred,  registered  sires  in 
the  production  of  farm  animals, 
so  far  as  possible  ;  (2)  tot  advo 
cate  the  general  use  of  such  sires  ; 
(3)  to  work  for  the  betterment  of 
pure-bred  sires  in  breed  character, 
individual  excellence,  quality,  size, 
soundness  and  prepotence  ;  (4)  to 
discourage  the  use  of  grade,  mon- 
grel or  scrub  sires  and  all  sires 
and  dams,  irrespective  of  breeding, 
that  are  diseased,  hereditarily  un- 
sound, physically  unfit  or  undesir- 
able in  conformation  and  charac- 
ter. Each  member  will  be  expect- 
ed to  print  this  pledge  on  the  back 
of  his  business  cards,  distribute 
these  widely  and  discuss  the  mat- 
with  his  patrons  and  neighbors. 
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Second  Rate  Science  in 
Agriculture. 


A  correspondent,  who  believes 
that  farming  is  better  learnt  at 
the  plough  than  at  an  agricultural 
college,  writes  : — 

Depend  upon  it,  a  man  who  is  a 
second-rate  or  third-rate  scientist 
is  injured  rather  than  benefited  by 
his  knowledge,  unless  he  keeps  Li 
as  a  pastime  and  hobby.  Very  in- 
teresting in  itself,  and  sometimes 
useful,  but  not  unmixed  with 
danger  when  it  is  applied  in  oppo- 
sition1 to  established  practice,  I 
have  heard  old,  practical  men, 
well  known  as  leading  agricultur- 
ists regret  that  they  had  not  the 
opportunity  in  their  young  days  oi 
learning  the  science  of  to-day  ;  but 
it  is  not  improbable  that  had  they 
been  trained  in  chemistry  and  bot- 
any, geology  and  anatomy,  one  of 
two  things  would  have  happened 
to  them — either  they  would  have 
drifted  out  of  the  ranks  of  agri- 
culture altogether,  or  thev  would 
have  been  different,  and  not  so 
strong  as  they  now  are.  It  is 
possible  I  may  be  wrong,  but  my 
own  opinion  is  that  if  a  man 
wishes  to  stand  high  as  an  au- 
thority on  agriculture,  he  had  bet- 
ter keep  his  science  in  the  back- 
ground. 

The  principal  effect  of  scientific 
knowledge  is  to  produce  teachers  of 
scientific  agriculture  ;  but,  when  a 
man  actually  engages  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  he  finds  himself  so 
held  by  the  practical  problems  of 
business,  that  the  Latin  names  and 
the  chemical  formulae  begin  to 
sound  strangely  inappropriate  to 
his  surroundings.  He  feels  as 
though  he  had  been  provided  with 
a  razor  to  cut  firewood.  —  Ex- 
change. 

 ♦  

Welding  Iron  and  Steel. 

For  welding  iron  and  steel  a 
composition,  consisting  of  iron  fil- 
ings 40  parts,  borax  20  parts,  bal- 
sam of  copaiba  or  some  other  re- 
sinous oil  2  parts,  and  sal-am- 
monia 3  parts,  is  used.  They  are 
mixed,  heated  and  pulverised.  The 
process  of  welding  is  much  the 
same  as  usual.  The  surfaces  to 
be  welded  are  powdered  with  the 
composition,  and  then  brought  to 
a  cherry-red  heat,  at  which  the 
powder  melts,  when  the  portions 
to  be  united  are  taken  from  the 
fire  and  joined.  If  the  pieces  to 
be  welded  are  too  large  to  be  both 
introduced  at  the  same  time  into 
the  forge,  one  can  be  first  heated 
with    the    welding    powder   to  a 


cherry-red  heat,  and  the  other 
afterwards  to  a  white  heat,  after 
which  the  welding  may  be  effected. 
For  welding  cast  steel,  take  borax 
10  parts,  sal-ammoniac  1  part,  and 
grind  or  pound  them  roughly  toge- 
ther. Then  fuse  them  in  a  metal 
pot  over  a  clear  fire,  taking  care 
to  continue  the  heat  until  all 
spume  has  disappeared  from  the 
surface.  When  the  liquid  appears 
clear,  the  composition  is  readv  to 
be  poured  out  to  cool  and  con- 
crete ;  afterwards,  being  ground  to 
a  fine  powder,  it  is  ready  for  use. 
To  use  this  composition,  the  steel 
to  be  welded  is  first  raised  to  a 
bright  yellow  heat  ;  it  is  then 
dipped  among  the  welding  powder, 
and  placed  in  the  fire,  until  it  at- 
tains the  same  degree  of  heat  as 
before  ;  it  is  then  ready  to  be 
placed  under  the  hammer. — "  Town 
and  Country." 

 ♦  

The  Milch  Goat. 


While  the  milch  goat  has  long 
orcupied*  a  useful  place  in  a  number 
of  old-world  countries,  it  is  only 
slowlv  butting  its  way  into  favor 
against  a  good  deal  of  prejudice  in 
Australia. 

Goats  can  be  kept  in  a  small 
space.  They  are  easily  maintained 
and  are  verv  cleanlv.  They  give  a 
moderate  amount  of  milk  ;  two 
goats  will  supply  an  ordinary' 
family  with  milk.  Goats'  milk  is 
claimed  to  be  an  ideal  human  food, 
and  is  especially  beneficial,  for  dys- 
peptics and  infants.  The  milk  does 
not  taste  "  goaty,"  but  the  taste 
for  it  must  be  acquired.  The  milk, 
however,  is  not. cream-yielding  and 
does  not  make  good  butter.  Goats 
breed  once  a  year  and  have  two 
and  sometimes  three  voung  at  a 
birth. 

 ♦  

Hand  Saw  on  Large  Timber. 

To  cut  across  the  narrowest 
amount  of  wood  is  the  most  ef- 
fective, or,  at  least,  -the  most  rapid 
way  of  cutting  with  a  hand  saw 
(savs  a  correspondent  of  the 
"  Wood  Workers'  Review  ").  This 
fact  is  not  generally  recognised  ; 
or,  to  be  more  precise,  it  is  tisual- 
lv  ignored,  and  people  waste  much 
enercrv  by  keeping  the  saw  at  the 
same  plane  right  through  a  heavy 
bit  of  timber.  For  instance,  let 
a  6in.  board  be  sawed  flatwise  ; 
that  is,  so  the  board  will  be  cut 
across  the  broad  side  ;  then  after- 
wards turn  the  board  up  on  edge, 
and  cut  it  off  by  sawing  the  short 
wav  through  it.     It  will  be  found 


that,  on  an  average,  the  board 
can  be  cut  in  two  much  quicker 
when  the  teeth  pass  the  short 
way  through  the  board.  Therefore, 
the  lesson  to  be  thus  learned,  is, 
that  when  sawing  a  large  piece  of 
wood,  to  so  use  the  saw  as  to 
avoid  the  teeth  all  touching  across 
a  broad  surface  at  once,  and  to 
contrive  to  make  as  short  a  cut  as 
possible.  In  omer  to  do  this  in 
the  most  practical  manner,  a  piece 
of  til  1 1 1  er,  of  very  'considerable  size, 
should  be  cut  by  beginning  at  one 
cornier,  and  sawing  to  a  reasonable 
depth.  Then  change  the  slant  of 
the  saw  ;  then,  as  the  cutting  edge 
of  the  saw  will  begin  to  touch  a 
wide  surface,  again  shift  the  saw 
to  another  position,  or  slant.  In 
this  way,  the  timber  will  positive- 
ly be  cut  in  two  one-quarter  to 
one-half  quicker  than  if  it  were 
kept  at  one  angle  all  the  way 
through. 

 <$>  

Government  Work  in  Rela- 
tion to  Rural  Life. 

Agriculture,  as  an  industry,  is  fun- 
damental. The  ability  to  produce 
the  greatest  amounts  of  these  pro- 
ducts, with  tne  least  loss  from  pre- 
ventable causes  should  be  included 
among  the  aims  of  governmental 
activities,  writes  the  "  Agricultural 
News."  To  preserve  the  health 
of  its  subjects  should  be  also  a 
matter  of  concern  to  a  govern- 
ment ;  for  whatever  may  be  the 
agricultural  possibilities  '  of  any 
locality,  these  are  not  likely  to  be 
fully  realized  while  deadly  dis- 
eases playr  havoc  with  the  health 
of  inhabitants  and  of  domestic  ani- 
mals. These  facts  are  becoming 
more  and  more  realised,  and  the 
important  bearing  of  entomological 
knowledge  on  the,  productivity  of 
agricultural  and  other  districts,  es 
peciallv  in  the  tropics,  is  increas 
ingly  apparent.  The  results  that 
have  been  achieved  already  in  com 
bating  the  insect  pests  of  agricul 
tural  crops,  and  the  control  of 
disease,  are  sufficiently  striking 
and  important  to  direct  attention 
to  the  enormous  possibilities  along 
these  lines. 

 ♦  

A  little  vanity  is  a  good  thing 
in  a  man.  It  will  usually  keep 
him  from  going  to  town  collarless 

and  coatless. 

Mam-  a  girl  who  can  not  thread 
a  needle  regards  herself  fully  com- 
petent to  thread  her  way  through 
life  with  a  man  whose  buttons  she 
could  not  possibly  sew  on. 
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Arc  Defective  Udders 
Hereditary.  ? 


A  correspondent  writing  to  "Hoard  -* 
Dairyman.")  states  that  lie  Las  a 
cow  that  has  a  defective  quarter,  and 
is  rather  a  disagreeable  milker  all 
around,  but  is  kept  because  of  her 
generous  butter  production,  and  adds 
that  "  One  of  her  heifers  developed 
into  a  verv  nice  dairy  cow  and  a 
pleasant  milker.  Her  'heifer  in  turn 
comes  to  milk,  and,  although  she 
developed  a  fine  udder,  one  quarter 
proved  to  be  entirely  useless,  and  the 
mate  teat  was  very  disagreeable  to 
milk. 

A  year  later  this  cow's  sister  came 
to  milk  and  was  equal!v  disappoint- 
ing as  one  teat  would  "yield  nothing 
but  a  little  blood  and  never  o-ave  a 
drop  of  milk.  At  the  time  of  calving 
this  heifer  carried  as  prettv  an  udder 
as  one  would  care  for.  Now  I  would 
like  to  know  if  those  two  heifers  tf  ok 
their  weakness  from  their  ftr?nd- 
mother,  or  was  it  iust  a  -  »trask  of 
luck  that  both  should  diow  ..p  the 
same  weakness  ?  What  chances  do  you 
think  I  would  take  in  raisino-  the  last 
dropped  calf?  If  she  in  turn  would 
take  after  her  grandmother,  I  would 
be  pleased. 

What  is  your  opinion  of  giving, cows 
sulohur  after  calving  to  reduce  swollen 
udder  ?  I  have  found  it  to  be  the 
greatest  remedy  I  have  ever  tried 
for  reducing  a  swollen  udder  at  time 
,  of  calving  or  any  other  time,  but 
I  ]*Mr  have  been  a  little  afraid  that 
the  treatment  had  a  tendency-  to  re- 
duce the  size  of  the  udder,  even  after 
it  became  tformal. 

The  amount  of  sulphur  orjven  a  cow 
is  about  a  small  teacun  full  once  or 
twice  a  day  in  the  feed  fwhich  >V 
eaten  freely  for  about  two  day--,  ex- 
cept in  a  severe  case,  when  it  is 
continued  until  the  cow  is  phvs:cked 
some,  when  the  udder  wi'l  relax  free- 
ly. With  this  treatment  I  have  never 
found  it  necessary  to  resort  to  am 
washing  of  the  udder  at  any  time. 

r  I  might  mention  here  that  I  have 
seen  some  very  bad  cases  of  swolln 
udder,  caused,  T  believe,  entirely  from 
bathing  with  various  washes,  whereas 
T  have  cured  similar  cases  nicelv  bv 
keeninp  the  udder  Perfectly  drv,  and 
feeding  a  little,  sulphur  in  the  feed  as 
mentioned.  By  so  doW,  T  have  had 
hardlv  anv  trouble  for  vears  with 
•wollen  udder  or  lost  teats,  evcent  in 
the  cases  here  mentioned. 

To  which  our  contemporary  replies 
'  Whether  or  not  these  defects  v-ere 
hereditary  depends  frreatl-  upon  whe 
ther  or  not  fh<-  ouar'ers  in  duration 
naye  d  -velooed  normally  before  partu- 
rition. Tf  they  have  not  developed  to 
a  normal  sr/e  and  filled  with  milk,  I 
should  conclude  that  it  is  hereditary  ; 
but  on  thr  other 'hand,  :f  thev  hove 
properly  developed  and  filled  with  milk 
at  the  time  of  parturition  and  the 
Oirth-t  was  obstructed,  I  should  con 


elude  that  it  was  an  accident,  which 
could  be  remedied  and  is  not  horedi 
tary  :  therefore  could  not  be  trans- 
mitted to  its  offspring. 

Sulphur  is  a  laxative  and  an  altera- 
tive, and  as  such  it  does  so,me  good 
indirectly,  but  is  not  known  to  do 
any  particular  harm  in  these  cases. 
It  is  only  natural  for  a  cow's  udder 
to  swell  before  parturiton,  which 
swelling  usually  disappears  without 
aid.  In  cases  of  mastitis,  the  hot 
fomentations  are  indispensable,  but 
Washing  with  vinegar  and  salt  brine 
are  almost  invariably  injurious  to 
the  udders,  and  produce  prolonged 
swellings  and  hardening  of  the  udder. 


How  Old  is  Your  Horse.  ? 


There  are  four  ways  to  tell  the  age 
of  a  ho,rse,  according  to  an  expert  of 
the  Oregon  Agricultural  College.  By 
his  teeth,  by  his  ribs,  by  the  flesh  on 
his  tail  and  by  the  skin  on  his  chesks. 

In  a  young  horse  the  check  skin  is 
soft  and  elastic,  and  flies  back  quick- 
ly when  raised.  In  an  old  one  it  is 
lifeless,  and  goes  back    but  slowly. 

Old  horses  apparently  have  a  wider 
and  more  distinct  space  between  their 
ribs  than  young  ones.  And  with  age 
the  flesh  on  the  tail  of  a  hois, 
shrinks,  making  the  joints  more  dis- 
tinct than  they  are  on  a  young,  horse. 

Judging  by  the  changes  in  the  teeth 
is  a  more  accurate  method.  The  com- 
ing of  the  temporary  teeth  first  and 
then  the  permanent  ones  :  the  develop- 
ment to  maturitv  :  the  chancre  in 
share  on  account  of  wear  :  thr'  cominq- 
of  the  dips  in  the  te-'th  and  their, 
wearine  away  afterward  :  and  the 
change  in  the  ande  of  meeting  of  the 
teeth,  from  straight  together  at  five 
wars  to  a  sharp  ancrle  at  twentv — all 
the«e  are  siens  by  which  the/  e\rvjr'eic- 
ed  horseman  can  read  accurately  the 
age  of  a  horse. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
permanent  t<vth,  above  and  below, 
come  in  at  the  same  itime."  savs 
Prof.  Potter,  "but  the  cups  above  do 
not  wear  away  until  all  the  cups 
below  are  gone.     Tt  must  also  be  re- 


membered that  the  chancres  begin  at 
the  centre  and  contine  at  the  rate 
of  one  pair  a  year  ;  that  a  horse  at 
maturity,  which  is  at  five  years,  has 
everything  ;  that  is,  all  his  permanent 
teeth  and  all  the  cups.  If  one  re- 
members this  much  he  has  the  '  whole 
thing  in  a  nutshell."  II 


The  Rusty  Tin  Can. 

A  Danish  Co-operative  Creamery 
is  said  to  have  solved  the  question 
of  rusty  milk  cans  by  buying  some 
ten  extra  cans  and  loaning  these 
to  the  patrons  while  their  rusty 
cans  are  sent  to  be  returned  at 
the  expense  of  the  creamery — the 
patrons.  This  puts  it  absolutely 
in  the  buttermaker's  own  hands  to 
decide  when  a  can  needs  returning; 
he  simplv  retains  the  defective 
can  and  gives  the  patron  the  loan 
of  one  of  those  belonging  to  the 
creamery.  The  expense  in  this  case 
does  not  amount  to  more  than 
one-fiftieth  part  of  a  penny  per 
1,000  pounds  of  milk." 


Polled  Shorthorns. 


The  American  Polled  Shorthorn, 
or  Durham,  as  it  is  more  usually 
called,  is  said  to  have  originated 
from  the  cow  Oak  wood  Gwnne  4th, 
registered  in  vol.  xv.  of  the 
"American  Shorthorn  Herd-book,-' 
which  was  bred  by  W.  S.  King, 
of  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  May 
I2th,  1873.  She  had  but  very 
slight  horns  or  scurs.  Bred  to 
Seventh  Duke  of  r'Hillhurst  (  34,221) 
she  produced  twin  female  calves 
that  developed  true  polled  beads. 
When  bred  to  Bright  Eyes  Duke 
(31,894)  she  produced  a  red'  bull 
calf  that  was  polled.  The  three 
polled  animals  were  purchased  bv 
W.  S.  Miller,  Ohio,  in  i<888,  and 
with  them  he  developed  a  family 
of  pure  polled  Durhams. 


That  Tou  can  Hava  Taur 

Worn  and  Diaearded 

SILVERWARE  RE-PLATED 

and   mad*   to    Look    T  ika    Naw   by    Sanding   it  te 

B.  WALLiS, 

78,  Flinders  St.,  Adelaide 

Coaahbaildara'  and  Bierole  Builders'  Niokal-PUting 
a,  Speciality. 
«iraFiimni<  OvAlAVTua . 

NOTICE  OF  REM0VAL.-0u  and  after  October  Sin! 

business  will  be  carried  on  al  72    Flinders  Ftr* 
west  late  premises. 
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Atavism. 

Atavism — the  recurrence  of  any 
peculiarity  or  disease  of  an\  ances- 
tor in  a  later  generation — can  lay 
dormant,  perhaps; for  a  century  or 
more,  but  it  is  bound  at  some  time 
or  other  to  come  to  life  again,  and 
atavism  applies  to  all  organisms. 
When  tins  Eact  is  impressed  on  the 
mind  and  stays  there,  studbreedcrs 
will  cease  to  wonder  at  the  occa- 
sional break-down  of  their  precon- 
ceived notions.  Without  mention- 
ing names,  savs  a. writer  in  Rider's 
Review,"  I  will  quote  examples  of 
this  th.it  have  occurred  within  m\ 
experience  in  some  of  the  best- 
known  flocks,  dating  from  thirty 
to  sixty  years  back,  In  onei  case 
the  rain  was  mated  with  ewes 
specially  picked  out  to  reproduce 
the  most  desirable  qualities, 
amongst  the  ewes  was  a  noted 
prize-taker  that  had  already  guyefl 
birth  to  two  lambs,  both  rams, 
which  promised  to  equal  their  sire 
in  all  his  best  points.  Consequent- 
ly the  third  lamb  was  anxiously 
looked  for.  When  it  appeared  it 
turned  out  to  he  again  a  ram 
lamb,  most  peculiarly  marked  with 
black  and  white  stripes.  The  ewe 
had  never  been  out  of  the  stud 
paddock  except  to  be  shorn.  He 
sides  there  was  not  such  a  thing 
as  a  black  ram  anywhere  around 
the  run.  The  owners  could  not 
account  for  it.  To  <nuird  against 
a  possible  mistake  in  the  future, 
the  lamb  was  killed  before  it  left 
the  yard.  A  second  instance  hap- 
pened many  hundreds  of  miles 
from  the  first.  Again  one  of  the 
best  stud  ewes  in  the  flock,  a 
champion  prize-taker  two  years  in 
succession,  mated    with    a  grand 


champion  ram,  gave  birth  to  a 
ewe  lamb  with  a  brownish  face. 
The  pedigree  of  sire,  and  dam 
was  undeniable.  The  Lamb  was 
kept  to  see  if  the  mark  would  dis- 
appear. By  next  year  it  had  got 
rather  darker,  but  she  had  such  a 
fine  fleece  that  the  owners  decided 
to  send  it  to  the  show,  merely  to 
obtain  an  expression  of  opinion 
from  the  judges.  To  their  aston- 
ishment, the  hogget  ewe  obtained 
first  prize,  the  judges  evidently  not 
giving  sufficient  consideration  to 
the  brown  face.  For  further  ex- 
periment sake  this  ewe  was  mated 
with  her  sire.  The  result  was  a 
black  lamb.  Whose  was  the  fault 
— on  the  sire's  or  dam's  side  ?  1 
think  it  was  on  the  latter's  side, 
as  the  rest  of  the  ewes  mated 
with  the  same  ram  all  threw 
white  lambs.  At  the  same  time, 
both  ewe  and  ram  were  descended 
from  a  ram  used  in  the  flock 
twenty-one  years  previously.  These 

two  instances  of  atavism  should 
prove  the  difficulty  of  building  up 
a  stud  flock  on  the  assumption 
that  once  a  good  foundation  has 
been  laid  the  rest  is  easy.  There 
is  a  vulgar  saying  :  "  Every  dog 
has  his  day."  But  it  is  aptly 
applicable  to  stud-breeding,  and  we 
see)  plenty  of  instances  of  it  in  the 
show  and  sale  yards.  But  with  a 
good  stud-breeder  it  is  always  a 
case  of  the  dog  coming  to  life 
again.  It  may  take,  perhaps,  two 
or  three  years,  but  he  will  soon 
find  out  what  ewe  or  ram  is  re- 
sponsible, and  out  of  the  flock  he 
or  she  will  have  to  go. 

_  

The  man  who  is  constantly 
changing  his  mind  usually  has 
little  to  change. 


COOPER'S 

STOUT. 

Full-bodied  and  Nourishing-,  is 
taking  the  place  of  Imported  Stout 
Recommended  by  Doctors. 

Write  to 

Thos.  COOPER  &  SONS 
Upper  Kensington. 


Seed  Selection. 

The  most  important  field  for  the 
plant  breeder  is  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  established  varieties  ol 
crops  by  the  production  of  strains 
approximating  more  uniformly  to 
the  best  types  of  these  varieties, 
savs  a  writer  m  an  American  agri- 
cultural paper.  This  lack  of  uni- 
formity in  high  productive  capa- 
city is  responsible  in  great  measure 
for  the  present  low  average  yiel 
of  most  of  our  crops  in  the  Unit 
States.  It  is  due  to  the  variabili- 
ty of  the  plants  of  these  varieties 
which  is  more  evident  in  the  cross 
fertilized  crops  than  in  the  self 
fertilized  ones.  In  the  case  of  corn 
this  variability  of  plants  is  parti- 
cularly striking.  It  is  the  experi- 
ence of  most  corn  breeders  that  it 
is  not  possible  to  produce  on  an 
acre  more  than  5  bushels  of  uni- 
form ears  even  of  our  most  im- 
proved strains.  A  large,  majority 
of  the  plants  produce  ears  of  small 
size,  irregular  shape,  and  light 
weight.  Many  of  the  stalks  are 
barren.  Only  a  small  proportion 
of  the  plants  produce  the  maxi- 
mum size  and  weight  of  ear.  In 
the  cornfields1  of  the  central  Missis- 
sippi Valley  the  corn  is  usually 
planted  in"  hills,  3  feet  6  inches 
apart  in  the  row.  The  rows  are 
arranged  3  feet  6  inches  apart,  and 
the  hills  checked  so  as  to  permit 
cross  cultivation.  This  arrange- 
ment provides  for  3,556  hills  to 
the  acre.  An  average  of  about  3 
kernel^  is  planted  in  every  hill.  If 
every  kernel  produced  a  uniform 
plant  and  the  plants  bore  uniform 
ears  weighing  1  lb.  each,  the  yield 
per  acre  wrould  be  about  10,668 
lbs.,  or  about  155  bushels  of  shelled 
corn  per  acre.  The  fact  that  the 
average  yield  of  this  section  is 
less  than  40  bushels  per  acre  is 
striking  evidence  that  onlv  a  small 
proportion  of  the  plants  bear  ears! 
of  the  maximum  weight. 

A  great  deal  of  this  variabilitv 
and  lack  of  uniformity  of  the  corn 
plants    can  be  overcome   by  svs-y 
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tematic  selection  of  the  best  seed 
ears  year  after  vear,  and  'the  pro- 
pagation of  this  seed  alone,  so  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  crossing 
with  the  undesirable  types  of 
plants  or  inferior  varieties  of  corn. 
This  fact  has  been  fully  proved  in 
the  production  of  varieties  by 
manv  vears  of  continued  selection 
of  the  seed  which  has  been  found 
to  be  more  productive  and  profit- 
able for  culture  than  the  unselect- 
ed  or  unimproved  sorts.  The  gra- 
dual increase  in  yield  of  corn  in 
Illinois,  Iowa,  and  other  great 
corn-growing  States  during  the 
past  ten  vears  can  safely  be  attri- 
buted in  no  small  degree  to  the 
use  of  the  improved  varieties  pro- 
duced in  these  sections  by  breeders. 

 4  

An  Instance  of  Careful 
Breeding. 

In  Jersey  the  birth  of  a  calf 
mav,  indeed,  be  immediately  offici- 
ally registered,  but  the  entry  in 
the  Herd  Book  is  a  matter  for  the 
future,  and  is  only  accomplished 
after  the  animal  has  been  inspect- 
ed and  criticised  bv  a  committee 
of  inspectors,  three  in  number. 
Committees,  whose  members  are 
constantlv  changing,  visit  the  vari- 
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Large  stocks.    Immediate  delivery. 

James  Alston  Manufacture 
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SOUTH  MELBOURNE 
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8  and  g,  Blyth  Street,  Adelaide 


ous  districts  of  the  island  at  in- 
tervals, and  then  adjudicate  upon 
the  worthiness  of  the  young  stock 
that  are  brought  before  them  by 
the  breeders,  and  they  give  or 
withhold  the  imprimateur  of  entra- 
in the  Herd  Booh.  There  are  manv 
rules  and  regulations  by  which 
thev  are  guided,  but  the  principal 
among  them  seem  to  be  (i)  that 
everv  bull  calf,  to  be  seen  as  a 
vearling,  must  be  accompanied  by 
its  dam,  so  that  the  character  of 
the  latter  mav  be  weighed  in  con- 
sidering the  merit  of  its  offspring; 
and  (2)  that  no  heifer,  whatever 
her  pedigree,  will  be  looked  at  un- 
til she  has  borne  a  calf,  as  then 
onlv  can  her  capacity  as  a  milk- 
producer  be  observed.  After  pass- 
ing the  judging  committee  each 
animal  receives  a  certificate  of 
qualification,  and  must  be  either 
commended  or  highly  commended, 
so  that  the  breeder,  without  the 
expense  and  trouble  of  exhibiting 
at  an  agricultural  show,  is  able  to 
obtain  the  soundest  and  best 
opinion  as  to  the  comparative 
merits  of  his  young  stock.  Of 
course,  such  a  system  is  only  pos- 
sible in  a  small  and  easily-'organ- 
ised  island  like  Jersey,  but,  none 
the  less,  it  is  a  monument  to,  the 
clear-sightedness  of  its  originators, 
and  a  credit  to  the  zeal  and  ener- 
gv  of  those  who  still  carry  it  out. 

 .  +  , 

Climatic  Conditions. 


The  commonest  topic  of  conver- 
sation wherever  Australian  far- 
mers foregather  is  the  state  of  the 
weather,  what  it  has  been,  what 
it  is,  and  what  mav  be  expected 
in  the  near  future.  It  is  natural 
that  it  should  be  so,  for  the  far- 
mer may  be  said  to  plough  wea- 
ther, to  sow  weather,  and  to  reap 
weather.  His  living,  in  a  great 
measure,  depends  upon  the  wea- 
ther ;  small  blame  to  him  then  if 
he  talks  and  thinks  of  it  more 
than  any  other  subject.  The  f  ir- 
mer must  make  a  careful  stud-  of 
the  climate  of  the  region  in  which 
his  lot  is  cast,  for  it  is  bv  a  know- 
ledge of  the  climate  of  the  locality 
that  he  is  able  to  realize  what 
crops  are  likely  to  succeed,  and 
what  is  of  equal  if  not  greater  im- 
portance, what  crops  he  cannot 
rrow  with  any  prospect  of  success. 
This  knowledge  is  not  very  easily 
attained,  and  often  it  is  onlv  after 
a  long  series  of  vears  that  the  re- 
sources of  a  locality  are  fully  un- 
derstood. It  is  often  said  that 
"  climate  beats  culture,"  but  he 
who  relies  on  climate  trusts  to 
luck,  while  he  who  places  his  de- 
penhence    on     culture  invariably 


comes  out  better  in  the  end.  The 
business  of  the  husbandman  is  as 
much  influenced  bv  climate  as  that 
of  the  agriculturist,  and  a  close 
study  of  the  climatic  conditions  oi 
the  locality  in  which  he  lives,  is  of 
the  greatest  importance.  A  very 
curious  illustration  of  this  was 
given  vbv  Professor  Sanson.  A,  far 
mer  on  one  side  of  the  River 
Rhone  established  a  dairy  herd  of 
Dutch  cattle.  The  cows  throve 
well,  and  yielded  a  large  quantity 
of  milk.  Induced  bv  the  success 
of  this  dairy,  a  farmer  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river  endeavour- 
ed to  establish  a  similar  dairv 
herd,  but  without  success.  His 
cattle  did  not  thrive,  and  they 
yielded  verv  little  milk.  The  cause 
of  this  non-success  was  a  puzzle 
The  conditions  of  life  in  the  two 
places  were  apparently  identical  ; 
thev  were  at  the  same  altitude, 
and  the  cattle  received  equal  care. 
Professor  Sanson,  however,  soon 
discovered  the  cause  of  the  failure. 
In  the  second  dairv  the;  cattle  were 
exposed  to  the  prevailing  wind 
which  was  of  a  very  drying  nature, 
from  which  the  first  farm  was  pro- 
tected. This  difference,  which  wa? 
scarcelv  noticed  by  the  residents 
accounted  for  the  success  on  one 
farm  and  for  the  failure  on  the 
other. — Rider's  Review. 

 ♦  

Tight  shoes  are  a  sure  panacea 
for  all  other  troubles.  The  man 
whose  footwear  pinches  him  will 
soon  cease  to  worry  about  any- 
thing else. 
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$  Poultry  Notes 


WANTED  TO  SELL. 


—  Mating.  — 

It  is  always  rather  a  difficult  task 
to  satisfy  oneself  in  the  selection  of 
birds  for  the  breeding  pen,  but  it  is 
one  which  has  to  be  accomplished, 
for  upon  it  depends  to  some  extent 
success  or  failure.  There  is,  however, 
one  absolutely  infallible  rule  and  that 
is:  keep  the  best  for  oneself.  To 
knowingly  do  otherwise  is  simply  a 
fool's  game.  There  is,  of  course,  one 
little  difficulty,  and  that  is  to  know 
which  is  the  best,  and  it  is  one  which, 
unfortunately,  il  is  impossible  to  en- 
tirely overcome.  Trap  nests  or  single 
pens  may  have  told  us  something, 
observation  possibly  a  little  more,  but 
there  still  remains  a  great  deal  which 
we  shall  not  know  till  the  numbers 
go  up.  If  anyone  should  tell  you  that 
to  mate  a  high  scoring  hen,  if  she  is 
healthy  and  vigorous,  to  the  son  of 
an  equally  high  scoring  bird  enjoying 
equally  good  health  and  spirits,  is  a 
certain  road  to  success  and  a  flock  of 
little  high-scorers,  you  can  tell  him, 
with  all  the  odds  in  your  favor,  that 
the  truth  is  not  in  him.  Do  it  polite- 
ly, of  course;  especially  if  he  happens 
to  be  much  larger  than  yourself. 
Many  would-be  competition  winners 
who  have  travelled  that  road  are  now 
wondering  what  hit  them. 

—  Dual  Purpose  Birds.  — 

A  well  attended  and  most  interest- 
ing meeting,  one  which  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  important  results,  was  held 
during  the  month,  the  purpose  being 
to  consider  a  scheme  for  placing  the 
breeding  of  the  all-round  breeds  on 
a  more  satisfactory  footing  than  is 
the  case  at  present.  The  proposed 
competition,  as  submitted  to  the  meet- 
ing by  Messrs  Laurie  and  Manuel,  ap- 
pears perhaps  a  little  complex  and 
long  drawn  out,  also  there  are  one 
or  two  difficulties  in  the  way  as  the 
arrangements  stand.  It  is.  for  in- 
stance, quite  impossible  for  the  same 


pullets  to  be  in  two  place  at  once, 
yet  this  will  be  necessary  if  the  date 
of  the  next  competition  is  altered  as 
has  been  suggested.  Even  if  this  is 
not  done,  the  preparation  of  the  birds 
lor  the  show,  the  necessary  handling 
and  travelling  will,  we  imagine,  not 
be  regarded  by  them  as  the  best  sort 
of  preliminary  canter  for  the  serious 
work  at  Parafield.  Still  any  difficulty 
of  this  sort  can  easily  be  got  over. 
The  meeting,  wisely  we  think,  voted 
the  idea  a  good  one,  and  promised 
to  support  the  committee,  which  now 
has  the  matter  in  hand,  and  of  which 
Mr.  E.  J.  Todd,  of  Franklin,  is  hon. 
sec.  The  success  or  otherwise  of  the 
scheme  will,  of  course,  depend  on 
breeders  themselves.  There  is  a  lot 
of  enthusiasm  at  present,  and  we 
hope  that  the  future  will  reveal  an 
equal  amount  of  stick-to-it-ishness. 
The  Government  are  expected  to  pro- 
vide the  sinews  of  war;  in  other 
words,  the  prize  money.  This  appears 
to  be  a  reasonable  expectation,  for  it 
certainly  owes  the  general  purpose 
bird  a  bit.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
authorities  killed  the  dual  purpose 
bird  and  its  breeder  by  throwing  it 
out  at  Roseworthy.  This,  we  think, 
is  not  quite  correct,  for  they  began 
the  slaughter  by  taking  up  the 
breeds  at  all  and  cutting  into,  perhaps 
only  apparently,  what  little  business 
the  private  breeder  had  to  encourage 
him.  The  dropping  business  was,  at 
most,  a  final  nail  in  the  coffin. 

—  Why  a  Menagerie?  — 

The  official  assurance  of  the  Poultry 
Expert  that  he  does  not  intend  to 
have  a  menagerie  at  Parafield  is  in 
one  sense  comforting,  but  the  legiti- 
mate inference  that  he  had  one  at 
Roseworthy  appears  to  be  a  little 
rough  on  the  "any  other  breed" 
brigade,  since  they  constituted  part 
of  the  poultry  stock  at  Roseworthy, 
but  will  not,  it  is  said,  find  a  place  at 
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(Equivalent  to  feeding  Meat,  Blood,  Bone  and  Grit). 

There  is  no  substitute — nothing  just  as  good,  and  nothing  just  as  cheap. 
If  it  is  not  "  Botany  Egor  Pro  ducer  "  it  is  not  what  you  require. 
"  BOTANY  "  Works    hens  overtime  ; 
Write  to  the  sole  agents  for  free  leaflet. 
Put  up  in  bags  7  lbs.  1/9  :  14  lbs.  2/9  :  28  lbs.  4/9  ;  cwts  16/6  obtain- 
able from  all  seedsmen   and  produce  merchants. 
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W  \  YMOUTH  ST.,  ADELAIDE. 


INCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS, 
Simplex,  -awarded  firat  price  (silver 
medal)  Adelaide  Exhibition,  1910. 
Agent  for  Cort'e  Patent  Cooler-aafe, 
a  boon  in  summer.  Send  for  price 
list.— D.  LANYON,  Manufacturer,  46 
North  Terrace,  Kent  Town.  6-12. 


Parafield.  and  must  therefore  have 
been  the  menagerie.  We  are  told 
that  to  give  a  dog  a  bad  name  is 
equivalent  to  hanging  him,  probably 
the  result  of  calling  an  Orpington  a 
menagerie  is  something  equally  un- 
pleasant. What's  in  a  name?  ..ell. 
a  good  deal,  and  whilst  breeders  will 
be  duly  grateful  to  Mr.  Laurie  for  his 
assistance  in  the  attempted  resuscita- 
tion of  the  "all-round"  bird,  as  per 
the  suggested  competition,  they  will 
not  forget  that  he  had  a  lot  to  do 
with  providing  the  corpse. 

— Wanted:  A  Report.  — 

Now  that  the  Roseworthy  Poultry 
Experiment  Station  has  been  closed 
readers  will  await  with  interest  a 
record  of  what  has  been  done  during 
the  past  five  years  or  so.  What  sys- 
tematic experiments  have  been  con- 
ducted, and  what  conclusions  estab- 
lished, with  such  data  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  ordinary  poul- 
tryman  to  profit  by  the  work  done. 
Progress  reports  would  prehaps  have 
been  a  more  desirable  plan,  but  that 
possibility,  however,  has  passed,  and 
the  full  report,  which  is,  we  suppose, 

being  prepared,  will  it  is  hoped  prove 
a  valuable  contribution  to  poultry 
literature.  Cornell  University  has 
published  the  records  of  important 
experiments  in  poultry  feeding; 
Guelph  College  on  fattening;  the 
Hatch  Experiment  Station  has  dealt 
fully  with  moulting;  Maine  Experi- 
ment Station  with  the  heredity 
of  laying  capacity;  Theale  College 
has  contributed  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  results  of  comparative  chicken 
feeding;  Hawkesbury  College,  on  the 
incidence  of  laying  in  poultry  and 
ducks;  &c,  &c.  What  has  Rose- 
worthy done?  We  have  frequently 
been  asked  the  question,  but,  owing 
to  what  seems  a  mistaken  policy,  no 
one  seems  able  to  answer  it.  Silence 
is  no  doubt  a  virtue  at  times,  but  in 
this  case  it  seems  to  have  been  un- 
necessary, to  say  the  least  of  it. 

Almost  of  equal  interest  will  be  the 
publication  of  the  Murray  Bridge 
Poultry  Station  report  and  balance 
sheet.    Beyond  the  meagre  statement 
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that  it  was  commercially  successful 
nothing  appears  to  be  known  of  what 
was  done,  how  it  was  done,  and  per- 
haps,-especially,  why  it  was  done,  or, 
if  done  at  all,  why  ended?  To  be 
successful  seems  a  queer  reason. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  shock! 

What" For?  —  "  ~ 

We  seem  doomed  to  ask  questions 
this  month.  Straws,  we  are  told, 
show  which  way  the  wind  blows. 
Well,  a  pretty  bulky  one  is  showing 
that  a  little  more  public  money  may 
be  chucked  away  on  single  bird  test- 
ing at  the  next  competition.  A  year 
ago  our  inspired  friend  "Breeder,'  'in 
one  of  the  weeklies  did  a  feeble  bleat 
because  "a  recently  imported  autho- 
rity" from  foreign  parts  (first  time 
we  heard  W.A.  so  described)  had  sat 
on  a  proposal  to  spend  a  mere  couple 
of  hundred  pounds  on  putting  up 
single  testing  pens  for  competition 
birds  at  Roseworthy.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  aforesaid  authority 
will  take  the  trouble  to  jump  on  the 
latest  proposal  to  accommodate  300 
single  birds  at  the  new  Parafield  test, 

and  do  it  with  both  feet.  If  there  is 
one  thing  the  private  breeder  can  do 
more  easily  than  another,  it  is  single 
testing.and  if  there  is  one  thing  more 
than  another  which  he  would  find  it 
difficult  to  demonstrate  the  value  of 
it  is  single  testing,  beyond,  of  course, 
the  elementary  one  of  detecting  bar- 
ren hens,  soft  shellers,  and  general 
"blighters."  Public  money  should  be 
spent  for  the  public  good,  and  though 
it  may  interest  the  owner  to  know 
the  individual  scores  of  his  birds,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  point  out  its  real 
help  to  him  and  certainly  impossible 
to  show  that  it  was  of  the  slightest 
interest  or  value  to  poultry  breeders 
generally,  or  to  those  who  pay  the 
bill — the  public.  Assume  that  one 
pen  averages  250,  and  that  the  lowest 
score  is  240  and  the  highest  j6o.  A 
good  pen,  of  course,  and  close  going. 
Assume  again  another  pen  averages 
250,  of  which  the  individual  scores  are 
200,  220,  240,  260,  280,  and  300.  Once 
again,  please,  assume  a  third  pen  with 
three  birds  at  200  and  three  at  300. 
These  figures  cover  the  limits  of  pro- 
bable variation,  and  what  good  are 
they,  or  rather,  would  they  be,  if  they 
represented  ascertained  facts?  Add, 
subtract,  multiply,  divide  them,  they 
still  remain  figures.  Is  there  a  single 
glimmer  of  light  thrown  on  any  of 
the  problems  of  poultry  breeding  or 
poultry  keeping?  Then,  of  what  use 
are  they?  None.  Then  why  trouble 
to  get  them?    Poultry  breeding  is  not 


an  arithmetical  problem,  and  until 
there  is  any  evidence  to  show  that 
any  definite  natural  law_  exists  govern- 
ing the  transmission  of  the  laying 
habit,  it  won't  be.  There  is  only  one 
test  of  a  breeding  hen,  and  that  is  to 
try  her. 

—  Just  So.  — 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  our 
Poultry  Department  is  pleased  with 
itself.  We  deduce  this  beatific  though 
possibly  inappropriate  state  of  mind 
from  the  following  par.  in  the  official 
report  of  the  last  competition: — '"The 
fact  that  general  averages  are  so 
good  will  once  more  flatly  contradict 
the  opinion  of  some  uninformed  per- 
sons in  other  parts  of  the  world  that 
our  system  of  breeding,  &c,  will  lead 
to  deterioration.  In  this  regard  our 
latest  test  again  shows  that  South 
Australia  is  still  in  the  lead." 

Just  so,  but  in  which  direction? 
Perhaps  the  following  figures  in  con- 
nection with  the  last  Gatton,  Burnley, 
and  Roseworthy  competitions  may 
throw  some  light  on  the  subject: — 
Highest  pen  score,  Gatton,  1534; 
Burnley,  1465;  Roseworthy,  1413. 
Average  gross  return  per  bird,  Burn- 
ley, 19/7;  Gatton,  19/5;  Roseworthy, 
16/3.  Average  eggs  per  bird,  Gatton, 
207;  Burnley,  195;  Roseworthy,  182. 
Good  old  lead  or  miss  lead!  It  has 
just  occurred  to  us  that  perhaps  the 
writer  was  referring  to  the  following: 
Worst  score,  Roseworthy,  656;  Burn- 
ley, 895;  Gatton,  968.  If  so,  we 
apologize.  Anyway,  good  old  lead. 
The  Roseworthy  end  of  those  figures, 
plus  the  general  prevalence  of  ovari- 
an troubles,  plus  the  arrival  of  the 
barren  hen,  plus  a  ten  per  cent,  dis- 
qualification for  small  eggs,  seems  a 
pretty  feeble  sort  of  brick  to  heave  at 
certain  "misinformed  persons,"  for  as 
a  matter  of  fact  and  most  unfortun- 
ately the  smile  seems  to  be  with  them. 

—  A  Queer  Idea.  — 

The  financial  statement  issued  in 
connection  with  the  last  Roseworthy 
competition  does  not  err  on  the  side 
of  amplitude  of  detail,  that  is,  import- 
ant detail.  We  are  given  the  cost  of 
food,  and  the  price  of  eggs,  that  is, 
the  price  they  would  have  realised  in 
a  market  30  miles  away,  and  in  effect 
told  to  make  the  best  of  it.  Well, 
what  we  make  of  it  is  a  25  per  cent, 
difference.  We  arc  then  blandly  in- 
formed that:  "There  is  no  need  to 
publish  a  balance  sheet  showing  the 
whole  cost  of  a  competition.  It  will 
be  readily  understood  that  an  educa- 
tional   undertaking    is    not    run  on 


strictly  commercial  lines."  This 
would, of  course,  be  a  reasonable  view 
if  the  "educational  undertaking"  had 
to  do  with,  say,  the  habits  and  cus- 
toms of  prehistoric  man,  or  even  the 
"Turkey  Trot,"  but  surely,  in  what  is 
supposed  to  be  a  public  investigation 
in  regard  to  commercial  poultry 
keeping,  the  question  of  costs  de- 
mands a  little  more  emphasis  than  it 
receives.  It  is  true  that  at  the  back 
of  their  minds  most  people  remember 
that  though  that  10/10  alleged  profit 
is  the  truth,  it  is  not  exactly  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth.  There  is  certainly  a  tendency 
to  unduly  inflate  the  probabilities  of 
commercial  poultry  keeping,  in  the 
figures  as  presented  in  these  reports. 
Again  we  are  told  that  "the  system 
inseparable  from  laying  competitions 
would  be  too  expensive  for  a  com- 
mercial plant."  If  so,  of  what  use  are 
competitions?  Possibly  the  question 
is  suposed  to  be  answered  in  the  fol- 
lowing quotation:  "As  a  fine  adver- 
tisement of  one  of  our  coming  and 
valuable  State  industries  and  of  the 
State  as  a  whole,  one  cannot  suffici- 
ently appraise  their  value."  Seems  a 
pity  not  to  make  an  effort,  anyway, and 
express  the  result  in  figures;  so  many 
people  would  prefer  them  to  vague 
generalities. 


G.  L.  MUELLER'S 

romatic  Schiedam  Schnapps 


This  universal  cordial  is  manufactured 
and  bottled 
IN  SCHIEDAM  (HOLLAND) 
with  special'    care  and  is  warranted 
free  from  every  injurious  property  and 

ingredient. 
It  is  highly  recommended  by  most  of 
the  hotelkeepers  in  the  Commonwealth 

of  Australasia. 
Please  take  notice  of  the  signature  on 
the  labels,  and  beware  of  inferior 
imitations. 
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Poultry  on  the  Farm. 

"Why  is  it  that  so  few  of  our  farm- 
ers' wives  raise  pure-bred  poultry?'' 
asks  a  writer  in  an  American  poul- 
try paper.  "They,"  he  continues,  re- 
ferring of  course  to  the  wives  and  not 
the  poultry,  "as  a  rule,  are  very  active 
and  painstaking,  are  quite  enthusiastic 
in  the  pursuit  of  poultry  raising. 
Most  of  them  read  some  good  journal 
and  in  every  issue  see  one  or  more 
articles  setting  forth  the  claim  that 
pure-bred  poultry  can  he  raised  as 
cheaply  as  the  common  stock,  and  are 
worth  much  more  in  the  markets. 
Still  they  cling  to  their  mixed  breeds, 
and  through  the  .long  winter  months 
patiently  wait  until  spring  for  eggs  to 
come.  Nineteen-twentieths  of  the 
poultry  crop  comes  from  the  farms, 
hence  we  must  conclude  that  from  a 
practical  point  of  view  they  must 
know  a  thing  or  two  about  poultry 
raising. 

Most  of  our  country  poultry  raisers 
labour  under  the  false  impression  that 
pure-bred  poultry  cannot  be  raised 
and  keqt  pure  so  long  as  their  com- 
mon stock  is  kept  on  their  premises. 
To  such  I  would  say  that  it  is  just 
about  as  easy  to  raise  pure  stock  and 
keep  them  so  with  hundreds  of  mon- 
grels around  as  if  you  had  them  alone 
on  your  farm.  The  only  precaution 
necessary  is  to  pen  up  the  breeding- 
birds  during  the  breeding  season, 
which  lasts  but  three  months.  The 
rest  of  the  year  they  can  range  to- 
gether. Should  some  few  of  your 
mixed  fowls  be  high  flyers  clip  their 
wings  and  they  will  not  intrude  upon 


these  grounds.  Seems  as  if  most 
people  should  know  this,  yet  many 
do  not." 

 0  

What  is  What.  ? 

There  is  much  confusion  about 
breeders'  terms,  and  some  arc  difficult 
or  impossible  to  accurately  define,  but 
tin-  following  will  give  readers  a 
sufficiently  clear  idea: — 

l'ure-bred. — A  pure-bred  bird  is  the 
progeny  of  parents  of  the  same  well- 
defined  and  recognised  breed. 

Crossbred. — A  crossbred  bird  is  the 
progeny  of  parents  of  different  breeds, 
uie  at  least  of  which  must  be  pure- 
bred. 

First  Cross. — A  first  cross  is  the 
progeny  of  the  parents  of  two  distinct 
pure-bred  varieties.  Strictly  speaking 
the  word  crossbred  should  be  restrict- 
ed to  first  crosses.  For  example,  a 
pure  Game  male  and  pure  Dorking 
hens  produce  the  Game-Dorking  cross 
and,  as  both  parents  are  pure,  the  pro- 
geny are  first  cross. 

Second  Cross. — If  a  pure  Game 
cock  is  crossed  with  the  above  first 
cross,  the  result  is  still  called  a  cross- 
bred, but  it  is  a  second  cross,  akin  to 
what  the  sheep-breeder  calls  a  come- 
back, and  is  called  a  Gamc-Game- 
Dorking  cross;  or  if  it  were  the  other 
way  about,  i.e.,  a  Dorking  male  with 
the  Game-Dorking  cross,  the  result 
would  be  a  Dorking-Game-Dorking 
cross. 

If  we  crossed  hens  of  the  above 
cross    with    a    pure-bred  Orpington 
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cock,  we  would  get  Orpington-Doik- 
ing-Gami- Dorking,  and  such  a  mix- 
ture is  really  a  mongrel,  but  it  is  usu- 
ally spoken  of  as  a  cross,  because  the 
one  parent  is  a  pure-bred  bird,  and 
the  composition  of  the  other  parent  is 
known. 

In  the  same  way,  when  a  pure-bred 
cock  of  any  kind,  is  crossed  with  hens 
of  unknown  parentage,  the  progeny 
are,  strictly  speaking,  mongrels,  but 
it  is  customary  with  many  to  speak  of 
them  as  a  cross  breed. 

Mongrel. — Strictly  speaking,  any 
bird  not  of  pure  parentage  is  a  mon- 
grel, and  the  word,  according  to  Web- 
ster, is  almost  synonymous  with 
crossbred.  But  among  breeders,  not 
only  of  poultry,  but  of  dogs  and  other 
animals,  a  mongrel  is  the  progeny  of 
mixed  or  unknown  parentage  untrue 
to  any  type. 

If  a  farmer  has  a  mixed  lot  of  "barn 
door"  fowls,  i.e.,  mongrels, ^and  mates 
them  with,  say,  a  good  pure-bred  Min- 
orca cock,  the  chicks  would  still  be 
mongrels,  but  he  would  be  understood 
were  he  to  call  them  Minorca  crosses, 
and  many  of  the  pullets  would  show 
the  Minorca  type  very  decidedly. 
Were  he  to  select  the  pullets  showing 
the  Minorca  tendency,  and  mate  them 
with  another  pure-bred  Minorca  male 
bird,  he  would  get  a  larger  percentage 
with  a  still  more  pronounced  Minorca 
type,  and  if  these  we,re  again  mated 
with  a  pure-bred  Minorca  cock,  most 
of  the  pullets  would  be  undistinguish- 
able  from  pure  Minorcas,  although  the 
cockerels  would  probably  be  less  true. 
Three  generations  of  a  pure-bred  male 
of  a  fixed  breed,  like  the  Minorca, 
Leghorn,  or  Langshan,  mated  with 
selected  mongrel  hens  and  their  pro- 
geny, will  fix  the  type  of  pullets  fairly 
well,  but  it  takes  longer  to  fix  the 
male  type,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
pullets,  a  cock  of  known  pure  breed 
asiBj  puE  dn  daasj  oj  pasn  aq  mjs  jsiuu 
the  standard. 


Sargenfri  Poultry  Yards, 

EAST   PAYNEHAM,   SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 


WE  SPECIALIZE  ABSOLUTELY  on  WHITE  LEGHORNS  (heavy 
laying  strains)  and  breed  on  strictly  scientific  lines,  using  only 
SINGLE-TESTED,  PEDIGREED  LAYERS  as  breeders,  always  keep- 
ing in  view  the  STAMINA  AND  CONSTITUTION  of  the  birds, 
hence,  we  are  able  to  transmit  a  high  STANDARD  OF  PROLIFI- 
CACY from  one  generation  to  another  without  losing  either  YIGOR, 
OR  SIZE  of  bird.  Those  breeders  desirous  of  improving  their  strain 
shoulh  try  a  little  of  the  SARGENFRI  blood,  for  our  foundation 
stock  was  imported  from  the  famous  AMERICAN  WICKOFF  strain, 
and  we  are  therefore  enabled  to  supplv  quite  a  different  line  of  blood. 
NOTE— Eggs  sittings  from  our  ROSEWORTHY  COMPETITION  pen, 
won  2nd  prize  1912-1913  ;  test  42/-.    Other  pedigreed  pens, 

Stock  for  Sale. 

C.  J.  CHANDLER,  Proprietor. 
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Value  of  Skim  Milk. 

The  West  Virginia  Experiment 
Station  has  made  soma  systematic 
tests  to  prove  the  value  of  skim 
milk  for  laying  hens.  The  first 
tests  covered  122  days.  The  22 
hens  fed  on  skim  milk  laid  1,244, 
as  compared  with  996  eggs  laid  by 
the  22  hens  fed  mash  wet  with 
water.  In  another  test,  60  hens 
fed  on  the  skim-milk  ration  laid 
862  eggs  in  37  days,  as  compared 
with  632  eggs  laid  by  a  similar 
lot  fed  on  no  skim  milk.  Other 
tests  gave  about  the  same  com- 
parative results.  The  conductors 
of  these  experiments  estimate  that 
under  the  prevailing  conditions, 
and  with  eg-gs  selling  for  1/-,  per 
dozen,  the  skim  "milk  used  for 
moistening  the  mash  had  a  feeding 
value  of  one  penny  per  quart. 
That  milk  is  one  of  the  best  gene- 
ral foods  for  almost  all  stock,  and 
human  beings,  too,  is  recognized 
by  everybody,  and  needs  no  spe- 
cial proof.  That  it  should  have 
better  results  in  nutrition  than 
just  plain  water  is  real'lv,  self-evi- 
dent, but  the  above  places  a  defi- 
nite money  value  upon  it. 

 ♦  

The  Successful  Man. 

The  successful  poultryman  is  the 
one  who  understands  his,  business. 
The  most  successful  are  those  who 
cater  to  buyers  who  will  pay  high 
prices  for  high  quality,  whe- 
ther they  really  like  to  or  not. 
But  quality  alone  will  not  fetch 
the  highest  price.  It  requires  busi- 
ness acumen  of  a  superior  kind  to 
sell  even  the  finest  grade  of  poul- 
try and  eggs  at  a  good  profit  over 
and  above  all  the  items  of  un- 
avoidable cost. 

If  the  proprietor  of  a  shop  be 
laid  up  by  sickness  or  accident, 
someone  must  keep  his  business 
going  or  he  must  close  his  store. 
In  either  event  his  stock  will  not 


depreciate  much  in  value  during 
the  period.  But  a  poultryman' s 
stock  may  be  ruined  by  a  few 
weeks  of  rank  mistreatment  or 
neglect.  If  he,  has  done  all  his  own 
work,  or  had  it  done  by  thought- 
less and  unskilled  help  under  his 
constant  supervision,  what  will 
happen,  when  he  is  laid  up  from 
anv  cause  ? 

To  omit  cost  of  labour  is  a  most 
grievous  mistake  in  all  cases  where 
the  figures  are  to  show  the  net 
profit  in  a  business.  Poultry- 
keeping,  as  a  rule,  is  not  a  busi- 
ness. It  is  not  a  business  on  the 
average  farm  ;  unless,  indeed,  the 
raising  of  weeds  is  a  business. 
When  fowls  are  kept  for  pleasure, 
or  merely  to  supply  the  home  with 
eggs  and  meat,  their  keeping  can- 
not properh  be  termed  a  business. 

Nearly  all  novices  and  pros- 
pective poultry-keepers  talk  glibly 
of  "  going  into  the  poultry  busi- 
ness," and  of  "  the  profits  in  poul- 
try business."  Usually,  when  Lhey 
figure  the  prospective  profits,  tlu  y 
set  down  the  lowest  feed-cost  per 
hen  that  they  ever  heard  of  ;  the 
highest  egg  yield  per  hen  vet  re- 
ported ;  figure  the  eggs  at  the 
highest  average  market  price;  and 
triumphantly  display  a  very  at- 
tractive "  net  profit.'' 

 ♦  ■ 

Lakenvelders. 

Reply  to  C.J. —There  are  not, 
as  far  as  we  know,  any  birds  of 
this  breed  in  South  Australia. 
Some  were,  we  believe,  sent  out  to 
a  Victorian  breeder  some  years 
ago,  but  whether  they  have  died 
out  or  not,  supposing  they  ever  ar- 
rived, we  do  not  know.  The  breed 
is  not  a  new  one,  having  been 
largely  bred  in  Holland,  of  which 
country  they  appear  to  be  lit- 
tives,  for  many  years,  and  th^y 
are,  or  were,  some  few  years  ago, 


fairly  popular  in  England.  They 
are  of  Leghorn  type,  and  in  colour- 
ing are  black  and  white.  There  is, 
as  far  as  we  know,  only  the  one 
variety.  The  namq  is  derived  from 
laken,  which,  in  Dutch,  means  a 
sheet  and  veld  a  field.  The  ori- 
gin and  apropriateness  of  the 
name  is  the  same  as  in  the."  sheet- 
ed "  or  "  belted  "  cattle  which  are 
also  known  as  Lakenvelders.  Judg- 
ing by  such  illustrations  as  we 
have  seen  the  birds  are  handsome, 
having  white  bodies  with  black 
hackles,  tail  and  wing  ends.  They 
are  said  to  breed  quite  true  to 
type.  From  a  utility  point  of 
view  an  English  breeder  writes  : — 
They  are  very  hardy  and  active 
little  foragers,  and  altogether  the 
breed  seems  to  combine  many  de- 
sirable qualities.  As  table  birds 
they  handle  well  for  this  class  of 
fowl.  I  don't  remember  ever  tak- 
ing hold  of  a  small,  active  laying 
bird  such  as  these  are,  that  had 
such  a  plump,  well-shapped  breast, 
and  they  kill  out*  a.  nice  plump  fine 
quality  table  bird,  but  of  course, 
they  are  small.  They  develop 
very  rapidly,  being  fully  developed 
at  seven  months  or  thereabouts." 
With  regard  to  the  wisdom  of  im- 
porting, if  you  merely  want  a 
pretty,  interesting  bird,  which  will 
probably  lav  as  well  as  its  neigh- 
bours, and  perhaps  kill  and  dress 
a  little  better,  the  answer  is  by 
all  means,  Yes.  If  however,  you 
should  happen  to  expect  tna<- 
they  will  immediately  become  pop- 
ular, and  that  you  will  be  over- 
run with  orders  for  stock  and 
eggs,  just  disabuse  vour  mind  at 
once.  There  is  plenty  of  room  in 
Australia  for  a  popular  utility 
fowl,  but  to  expect  that  populari- 
ty (and  profit)  under  five  years' 
work  and  a  couple  of  1 ,50a  scores 
at  the  competitions  with  a  general 
average  of  180  to  200,  is  to  lay 
one  self  open  to  quite  a  lot  of 
disappointment.  They  lay  white 
eggs,  are  non-sisters  and  have  slate 
blue  legs. 


For  Dirty  and  Greasy  Clothes  and  Hands,  Dairy  and  Kitchen  Utensils, 
and  all  Woodwork,  use  warm  (preferdble)  water  and 


4 


I  BLJRF©RD*S  EXTRACT  ©F  S©AP. 

IN  1  LB,  AND  SMALL  PACKETS.       CONTAINS  EUCALYPTUS  OIL. 
TURNS  HARD  WATER  SOFT  AS  RAIN  WATER.       USE  THE  SUDS  FOR  SPRAYING 

VEGETABLES  AND  TREES. 

Send  your  TALLOW  to  W.  H.  Burford  &  Sons,  Limited 
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Capons. 

Reply  to  "Interested." — Your  ques- 
tion is  a  long  one,  but  the  answer  is 
short.     It  is  No.    You  can  tell  your 
Teutonic  friend  who  assures  you  that 
he  "has  seen  thousands  of  20  lb.  ca- 
pons and  eaten  some,"  either  that  he 
is  a  plain  and  simple  perverter  of  the 
truth,  or  you  can   qualify  the  state- 
ment with  any  adjective  which  may 
seem   appropriate.      Incidentally,  we 
should  say  that  it  would  be  wise  to 
refrain   from   asking  him   to  dinner. 
Writing    from     personal  knowledge 
(though  of  some  years  ago)  of  capons 
in  the  markets  of  Paris  and  Brussels, 
where  the  finest  table  poultry  in  the 
world  is  sold,  we  can  assure  you  that 
they  did  not  average  half  that  weight, 
and  in  numbers  did  not  amount  1 
two  per  cent,  of  the  whole;  yet  from 
what  one  reads  the  capon  was  more 
popular  twenty  years  ago  than  to-day. 
The  act  of  caponizing  does  not  in- 
crease the  size  of  a  bird  (  a  gelding 
may  live  for  20  years  and  yet  be  no 
bigger  than  his  entire  brother,  both 
are  limited  to  the  fixed  dimensions  of 
the    breed)    or    even    improve  the 
quality.       It     merely    prevents  the 
deterioration   which     normally  takes 
place  through  sexual  influences.  It 
does  not  in  any  sense  alter  the  class 
and  character   (as  table  poultry)  of 
the  birds  operated  on.    If  you  cas- 
trated a  Jersey  calf,  you  would  not 
expect   it   to   turn   into  a  Shorthorn 
steer.    In  the  same  way,  a  Leghorn 
remains  a  Leghorn  and  does  not  de- 
velope  the  table  qualities  and  peculi- 
arities of  a  Faverolle,  a  Dorking,  or 
a  Game;  so  that  your  little  scheme 
for  converting  Leghorn  cockerels  into, 
prime  table  poultry  won't  work.  All 
there  is  in  caponizing  on  the  score  of 
quality  is  that  if  you  take  two  prime 
table  birds  at  four  months,  caponize 
one  and  leave  the  other,  treat  them 


alike,  in  twelve  months  the  one  will 
be  as  good  a  table  birds  as  ever  it 
was,  whilst  the  other  certainly  will 
not.  From  a  financial  point  of  view 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  in  it. 
Roughly  speaking,  poultry  Mesh  costs 
id.  a  week  or  4d.  per  lb.  to  grow. 
A  lb.  a  month  is  fair  average  growth, 
so  at  4  months  your  cockerels  will 
have  cost  1/4.  At  6d.  per  lb.  nett 
they  will  be  worth  2/.  Suppose  simi- 
lar birds  to  be  caponized,  and  to 
make  10  lb.  at  to  months,  and  we  get 
3/4.  for  which  at  the  same  rate  you 
get  5/,  After  that  such  birds  become 
a  losing  proposition,  or  do  so  as  soon 
as  they  make  their  full  growth,  for 
they  still  go  on  eating  at  id.  per  week 
(it  would  probably  be  nearer  2d.),  but 
make  no  gain  in  weight.  We  do  not 
pretend  that  the  figures  quoted  are 
more  than  somewhere  near  the  ave- 
rage. If  you  grow  lucerne,  keep  a 
butcher's  shop,  and  have  a  round  of 
private  customers,  your  costs  will  be 
reduced  and  your  receipts  be  greater. 
On '  the  other  hand,  if  you  live  far 
from  market  and  buy  all  food,  they 
will  be  greater.  Anyway,  we  should 
need  to  do  some  close  figuring  with 
full  knowledge  of  all  the  facts  before 
recommending  extensive  table  poultry 
breeding,  with  caponizing  as  a  special 
feature. 

With  regard  to  the  rest  of  your 
questions.  We  do  not  know  of  any- 
one who  would  undertake  the  work 
professionally,  nor  do  we  know  what 
any  such  person  would  consider  "a 
fair  thing."  Much  of  this  work  is 
done  in  France  by  men  who  travel 
from  village  to  village,  and  they 
charge,  so  we  have  read,  5  francs  a 
hundred,  roughly,  1/2<1.  each.  We  do 
not  know  of  anyone  much  interested 
in  the  subject  in  Adelaide.  We  re- 
member that  Mr.  Laughton  took  the 
matter  up  at  one  time,  and  we  have 
seen  him  do  some  very  quick,  clean, 


Koonoowarra  Poultry  Farm  -  Enfield. 

6  minutes'  walk  from  electric  tram.  'Phone  273. 

Breeder,  Exhibitor,  and    Importer  of  Highest  Class 
BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.        WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 
WHITE  ORPINGTONS    RHODE    ISLAND  REDS. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS. 
PEKIN  DUCKS.  WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKS. 

(Never  beaten  in  Show  Pen).     (Wonderful  Layers  of  White  Shell  Eggs). 
Stock  have  won  numerous  prizes  at    Adelaide  Leading  Shows. 
Eggs  and  Stock  for  Sale  in  Season. 


and  successful  work.    It  is  not  con- 
sidered a  difficult  process;     on  the 
other  hand  a  certain  amount  of  deli- 
cate handling  and  dexterity  is  neces- 
sary.   We  recollect  Mr.  F.  W.  Mar- 
shall taking  a  dozen  fine  chicks  in  to 
a  medical  student  friend.   The  experi- 
ment  was  not  brilliantly  successful, 
as  "illy  one  lived  to  get  home,  and 
even  that  passed  out  in  a  day  or  so. 
We  do  not  quote  this  to  discourage 
you.  but  merely  as  an  incident.  The 
average   mortality     with  competent 
handlers  is  estimated  at  from  2  per 
cent,  in  cold  weather  to  up  to  8  in 
the  hot  months.     That  is,  of  course, 
European     experience.  Caponizing 
was  a  little  talked  of  some  years  ago, 
classes  provided-  at  the  Show,  &c.  In 
this  connection  rather  an  amusing  in- 
cident occurred.    As  the  judge  wos 
handling  one  of  the  birds  it  nearly 
paralyzed  him  by  crowing  violently, 
which    of    course    no  self-respecting 
capon  is  supposed  to  do.    Poor  brute, 
like  the  song  of  the  dying  swan,  it 
proved  to  be  his  last,  for  as  in  duty 
bound  the  judge  reported  that  "it  was 
a  he,  whereas  he  should  have  been  an 
it."    The  committee,  also  as  in  duty 
bound-,  sat  on  the  culprit  and  called 
upon  the  owner  for  an  explanation. 
Said  owner  mildly  suggested,  we  be- 
lieve, that  it  might  be  a  case  of  ven- 
triloquism, but  willingly  consented  to 
a  post-mortem.    Dr.  Angas  Johnson, 
if  we  recollect  aright,  officiated  at  this 
ceremony,  and  reported  that  the  bird 
had  undoubtedly   been   operated  on, 
and  that  it  was  a  case  of,  we-  forget 
the  complaint,  possibly  lapsus  lingu.e. 


For  further  particulars  write — 

P.  O.   MANUEL,  Proprietor. 


Careless  Poultry  Keeping. 

Even  in  these  days  of  high 
prices,  one  sometimes  hears  it 
said  that  poultry  does  not  pay. 
This,  on  the  face  of  it,  is  a  rank 
absurdity,  that  is  if  the  said  poul- 
try is  given  even  half  a  chance. 
It'  may  be,  and  probably  is  quite 
true,  that  for  a  farmer  in  decent 
circumstances,  they  are  not  worth 
while,  or,  as  a  burly  speci- 
men from  Yorke's  Peninsula  in- 
formed us  a  week,  or  two  ago, 
"  They  are  too  much  variegated 
trouble."  No  doubt,  from  the 
poultry  farmer's  point  of  view  this 
is  a  highly  desirable  state  of  mind. 
The  consumer,  however,  may  be 
pardoned  if  he  regards  the  situ- 
ation differently.  Even  the  big 
farmer  would  probably  alter  his 
mind,  as  to  the  trouble,  or  come 
to  the  correct  conclusion,  viz., 
that  it  was  about  the  best  paid 
trouble  likely  to  come  to  him,  it 
he  would  give  a  little  thought  to 
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figuring  out  just  what  addition  a 
couple  of  hundred  decently  bred 
and  fed  birds  would  contribute  to 
the  farm  income.  Can  it  be  won- 
dered, asks  an  American  paper, 
that  farm  poultry  does  not  pay 
gilt-edged  profits.  Is  it  possible 
that  it  could  be  otherwise  ?  Take 
the  average  farm  flock.  AVhat  does 
it  represent  ?  Years  of  in-breed- 
ing, years  of  poor  feeding,  years 
of  careless  handling.  The  result 
must  show  itself  in  the  end.  The 
vears  of  careless  mating  must 
bring  disaster.  As  a  rule  the 
poorest  birds  are  kept  for  breed- 
ing, the  earlv  maturing  ones  are 
sold  because  thev  are  early  and 
"  there  are  always  plenty  coming 
on."  Unfortunately  they  don't 
come  quick  enough,  and  these  runts 
that  are  kept  fall  easy  prey  to  dis- 
eases. Their  slow  deyelopment  is 
still  further  retarded  by  being 
huddled  in  damp  quarters,  over- 
crowded pens  and  often  kept  in 
most  unsanitary  conditions,  for 
what  stimulus  is  there  in  a  waster 
to  encourage  their  keeper  to  give 
them  better  quarters  ?  They  won't 
lav  because  they  can't  ;  thev  are 
back  to  their  old  place  which  na- 
ture gave  them,  that  is,  they  lay 
only  in  the  spring  and   when  they 


have  laid  their  quota  of  eggs  then, 
bird  like,  they  must  hatch  them, 
and  brood  they  will,  no  matter 
how  thev  are  treated,  for  they  are 
beyond  discouragement  in  this  par- 
ticular. Other  causes  are  also 
at  work  in  other  flockg  to  pull 
them  down.  No  attention  is  given 
to  mating.  All  birds  run.'  together 
and  they  look  after  themselves. 
No  attempt  is  made  at  compens- 
ating the  defects  of  the  hens  by 
a  male  showing  strong  points  in 
his  make  up  where  his  mates  are 
lacking,  there  is  no  attention  given 
to  know  whether  the  males  are 
hatched  from  the  eggs  of  the  best 
lavers  or  not,  no  care  is  given  to 
have  them  uniform  in  either  color, 
shape  or  size.  Let  them  run  their 
own  show  is  the  policy  and  rim  it 
thev  do.  The  consequences  are 
quite  evident  in  the  chicks,  they 
are  small  little  runts  mostly  fea- 
thers and  bones,  the  best  of  them 
when  dressed  and  plucked  are 
tough  skinned  rawboned  lumps  of 
chicken  carcasses  weighing  about 
three  pounds,  tougher  to  eat  than 
bull  beef,  and  about  as  tasty  and 
as  nourishing.  What  is  there  in 
them  to  encourage  their  stay,  on 
our  premises  ?  There  is  certainly 
much  to  discourage. 


Embden  Geese. 

Reply  to  R.J.  -.—This  variety  of 
geese  are  pure  white,  with  very  stoft 
and  pliable  feathers  and  with  plen- 
ty of  down,  which  brings  a  good 
price. 

The  Embdens  are  a  large  breed 
of  geese,  the  adult  gander  weigh- 
ing twenty  pounds  and  the  young 
ganders  weigh  seventeen  or  eighteen 
pounds.  Adult  and  young  geefse 
weigh  respectively  eighteen  and 
sixteen  pounds. 

Thev  lay  very  large  eggs,  a  hen 
being  able  to  cover  only  five. 

For  meat  the  Embdens  are  as 
good  as  any  other  variety,  but  are 
not  as  good  layers  as  some  other 
breeds.  ■  Mr.  J.  H.  Hobbs,  of  Para- 
dise, had  a  nice  flock  of  this  vari- 
ety some  years  ago.  Probably  there 
is  some  pure  bred  stock  in  the 
State,  but  we  do  not  happen 
to  know  of  any.  Embdens  are 
similar  to  other  geese  in  their 
habits  and  food  requirements. 
What  did  you  think  they  lived  on 
— clothes  pegs  ? 


THE  SOUTH  AUSTRALIAN 

POULTRY  &  KENNEL  CLUB. 


39th  GRAND  SHOW, 

Jubilee  Exhibition  Buildings, 

FRIDAY,  JUNE  27,      SATURDAY,  JUNE  28, 

1  p.m.  to  10  p.m  10  a.m.  to  9  p.m. 

Poultry,  Pigeons,  Canaries,  Dogs,  Birds,  Cats,  etc. 

Entries  Close  Saturday,  June  7th.   Admission  Is.,  Children  Half-price. 

CLAUDE  WINCHESTER,  Secretary,  23  Waymouth  St. 
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Shelter  Sheds  and  Fertility. 

A  correspondent  wishes  to  know 
whether  fertility  is  likely  to  be  in- 
creased by  confining  the  breeding 
pen  cither  in  a  closed  house  or  in 
a  shelter  shed  during  the  cold 
weather.  We  do  not  know  if  the 
question  has  been  tested  in  Aus- 
tralia, or  even  that  it  has  been 
much  discussed.  Fertility  with 
any  ordinarily  well  bred  and  well 
fed  poultry  is  usually  so  satisfac- 
tory thai  the  question  is  hardly 
one  of  practical  importance.  If  the 
cleanliness  and  accommodation  of 
the  house  or  shed  were  satisfac- 
tory, it  is  not  probable  that  any 
effect,  either  favourable  or  adverse, 
would  be  noticeable  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  if  they  were  small,  dirty, 
and  vermin-infested,  the  effect  of 
housing  would  certainly  not  be 
favourable.  We  believe  that  poul- 
try keepers  generally  lay  too  much 
stress  on  the  influence  of  the  wea- 
ther. Any  cold  we  get  in  South 
Australia  is  not  likely  to  do  any 
damage.  Certainly,  if  any  rooster 
asked  us  for  a  shelter  shed  before 
attending  to  his  duties,  we,  should 
throw  an  axe  at  him  and    try  to 
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aim  straight,  and  advise  our  cor- 
respondent to  do  the  same.  As 
long  as  a  house  is  clean,  dry,  and 
draught-proof,  it  is  all  that  poul- 
try can  reasonably  ask  for.  It  is 
possible  that  they  might  eat  a 
little  less  food  in  a  wanner  house, 
but  they  certainly  would  not  be 
any  more' healthy,  uor  do  we  think 
they  would  be  any  more  profitable. 
• 

The  Kybybolite  competitions  are 
sometimes  quoted  as  illustrating 
the  beneficial  effect  of  housing.  As 
it  was  rumoured  that  the,  site  of 
the  first  competition  was  so  moist 
that  the  birds  had  to  be  provided 
with  life,  buoys  and  that  they  spent 
their  spare  time  in  fishing  and 
wondering  like  so  many  avian 
Xoah:s,  when  the  Hoods  would 
abate,  any  comparison  with  what 
other  birds  under  other  conditions 
did,  seems  a  little  unconvincing.-  It 
is  not,  perhaps,  necessary  to  say, 
that  the  life  buoys  were  not  men- 
tioned in  the  official  report,  and 
so  may  be  dismissed  as  an  exag- 
geration, but  it  was,  we  believe, 
aainitted  that  the  site  was  not 
happily  chosen. 

Some  rather  interesting  experi- 
ments in  poultry  housing  were  con- 
ducted some  years  ago  at  the  On- 
tario Agricultural  College.  If,  as 
shown  in  the  report  published,  the 
ordinary  fowl  does  not  object  to 
the  cold  of  a  Canadian  winter, 
anything  the  Australian  climate 
can  do  in  that  direction  is  not 
likely  to  even  make  her  sneeze. 
The  experiment  extended,  over  a 
number  of  years  and  a  number  of 
different  types  of  houses  were 
tried.  At  first  they  were  built 
very  warm  and  tight,  and  were 
heated  artificially.  After  a  time 
the  stoves  used  for  heating  in 
winter  were  removed,  as  were  the 
double  windows.  Subsequently 
more  ventilation  was  given,  and 
the  houses  were  not  closed  at  all 
until  the  frost  froze  the  water  in 
the  drinking  tins.  This  fresh-air 
treatment  resulted  in  the  birds  be- 
ing healthier  and  more  vigorous, 
and  did  not  lessen  the  production 
of  eggs,  which,  of  course,  were 
much  moret  fertile  when  incubated 
than  those  laid  in  the  ill- ventilated 
houses.  Finally  four  houses,  re- 
presenting the  different  styles  of 
popular  poultry  houses,  were  built 
and  tenanted,  some  beinjr  closely 
protected  from  cold  air  with  ciraft- 
proof  doors  and  windows,  and 
others  perfectly  open,  when  it  was 
found,  in  spite  of  the  cold  temper- 
ature of  the  country,  that  the 
birds  in  the  most  open  houses 
were  those,  that  gave  by  far  the 
best  results,  not  only  as  to  the 
laying  of  eggs,  but  as  to  the 
healthiness  of  the  fowls.  The  warm- 
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est  house  lurrished  the  poorest 
results. 


Notes. 


Have  the  brood  coops  large  and 
roomy.  This  gives  the  hen  space 
to  move  about  and  qe  romfort- 
able.  She  is  also  less  liable  to 
step  on  the  chicks,  as  might  be 
the  case  if  the  coop  is  small. 

It  is  equally  as  bad  to  overfeed 
as  it  is  to  underfeed  poultry.  There- 
should  be  regular  hours  for  feed- 
ing, and  never  a  feast  to-day  and 
a  famine  to-morrow  be  allowed. 

A  good  dust  bath  does  more  to 
keep  the  chickens  free  from  lice 
than  does  the  occasional  dosing 
with  louse  powder,  and,  for  this 
reason  should  always  be  a  part  of 
the  poultry  fixtures.  Clean,  dry- 
dust  must  be  used. 

A  method  for  keeping  lice  from 
troubling  the  poultry  at  night,  is 
to  suspend  the  roosting  poles  by 
wires  from  the  rafters  of  the 
house.  If  the  poles  are  smooth, 
the  lice  will  not  remain  on  them 
if  they  are  there  at  all. 

A  cute  American  poultry  breeder 
makes  use  of  kites  to  protect  his 
young  chickens  from  hawks.  He 
keeps  several  large  box  kites  flying 
above  his  chicken  yards  and  the 
hawks  take  no  chances  of  an  en- 
counter with  such  uncanny  looking 
birds.  He  got  the  idea  from  no- 
ticing how  the  hawks  took  to  the 
woods  when  his  small  boy  was  air- 
in<r  his  new-fancied  box  kite. 


Epsom  Salts. 

The  regular  use  of  Epsom  salts 
during  the  summer  is  beneficial  to 
poultry  in  many  ways.  In  the 
case  of  chickens,  it  is  a  fine  pre- 
cautionary measure  against  the 
ravages  of  warts  or  chicken-pox 
later  on.  One  of  our  most  success- 
ful poultry  farmers  was  in  the 
habit  of  giving  salts  once  a  fort- 
night at  the  rate  of  an  ounce  to 
five  adult  birds.  If  an  ounce  packet 
is  given  to  every  io  or  12  head, 
however,  the  purpose  will  be 
served.  It  is  best  dissolved  in 
the  water  used  to  mix  the  mash, 
or  it  may  be  given  in  the  drinking 
water  at  the  rate  of  a  packet  to 
a  gallon.  If  the  fowls'  are  treated 
on  these  lines,  they  will  give  better 
results,  and  there  will  be  little 
danger  of  losses  from  heat  apo- 
plexy.— 1  exchange . 


Talk  over  your  plans  with  your 
wife  as  you  sit  around  the  evening 
lire.  You  will  be  surprised  to  find 
how  sound  her  advice  is. 
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#  Pigeon  Notes. 


Diseases  in  Pigeons. 


—  Diarrhoea.  — 

The  symptoms  of  this  disease 
are  a  looseness  of  the  bowels, 
sleepy  look  about  the  eyes,  ruffled 
feathers  over  the  frontal,  and  a  de- 
jected appearance  of  the  subject. 

Youngsters  in  the  nest  quickly 
succumb  to  this  disease  if  not 
taken  in  time.  When  fanciers  see 
that  the  droppings  of  their  birds 
are  watery  the  cause  must  be 
looked  to  at  once. 

A  hot,  close  loft,  imperfect  ven- 
tilation, the  accumulation  of  the 
droppings  on  the  floor  will  all 
bring  about  the  trouble. 

The  excessive  partaking,  of  water 
through  eating  too  much  salted 
grit  in  hot  weather  will  also 
cause  it. 


12  Poultry  Papers  for  Is. 

j    I        THE  AUSTRALIAN  HEN 

AND  FANCIERS'  FRIEND 

is  the  generally  acknowledged 
beit  Poultry  &  Fanciers'  Paper 
in  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  published 
twice  a  month  and  costs  5s.  a  year,  post 
free.  But  to  prove  its  ralue,  we  shall  send 
you  12  back  numbers — a  liberal  poultry 
education— post  free,  for  Is.  Money  back 
if  you  are  not  satisfied.  Write  to-day  before 
they  hare  all  gone. 

The  Australian  Hen 

AND  FANCIERS'  FRIEND, 
756  GEORGE  ST.,  SYDNEY,  N.S.W. 


K.  BECHTEL, 

SADDLER,    TRUSS  &  BANDAGE 
MAKER. 

59  O'Connell  Street, 
NORTH  ADELAIDE... 

Patent     Attachable*     and  Detachable 
Buggy,  Spring  Cart,  Yankee,  and  Cab 
Saddles. 

Trusses,  Bandages,  .Kneecaps,  Leather 
Jackets,  Shoulder  Straps,  etc.,  Made 
to  Order,  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the 
Commonwealth.      Fit  Guaranteed. 


Xew  wheat  will  also  causes  it. 

Mould v  grain  will  cause  it,  and 
particularly  will  it  arise  from  birds 
eating  food  contaminated  by  their 
droppings. 

In  the  breeding  season  birds  will 
sometimes  eat  worm-castings. 
These  cause  the  bowels  of  the 
youngsters  in  the  nest  to  be  free 
in  the  morning,  but  as  soon  as 
the\-  get  the  hard  grain  in,  the 
crop  and  it  passes  through  the  sys- 
tem the  droppings  during  the,  night 
are  firm  and  solid.  No  uneasiness 
need  be  felt  in  these  oases. 

If  persistent,  look  to  the  grain. 
If  too  new,  change  to  something  a 
little  older.  Whatever  you  do, 
avoid  maize  ;  this,  if  of  poor 
quality,  will  induce  diarrhoea  more 
quickly  than  anything. 

Try  a  little  old  baked  wheat  or 
good  sound  peas  two  years  old. 

A  gentle  aperient  in  the  shape  of 
as  dose  of  castor  oil  will  sometimes 
effect  a  cure  if  taken  in  hand  at 
once.  Diarrhoea  is  the  forerunner 
of  many  evils. 

When  the  droppings  are  loose  and 
greenish  two  drops  of  chlorodyne 
will  sometimes  at  once  effect  a 
cure,  but  when  the  disease  af- 
fects the  majority  of  the  inmates 
of  a  loft  the  cause  will  generally  be 
found  in  the  food  and  feeding. 

In  some  cases  a  teaspoonlul  ol 
camphorated  chalk  added  to  a 
quart  of  water  effect  an  immediate 
cure. 

The  disease  is  more  common  in 
hot  weather,  and  bad  ventilation 
and  overcrowding  will  cause  it. 


LADY  IN  ATTENDANCE 


—  Eating  Droppings.  — 

If  pigeons  are  kept  very  short 
of  food  they  will  acquire  the  filthv 
habit  of  eating  their  droppings, 
particularly  if  anv  husk  is  passed, 
or  if  bad  linseed  is  used,  which 
through  its  hardness  may  be  pass- 
ed through  the  digestive/  tract  in 
the  same  manner  as  small  grit  or 
stones  that  the  gizzard  expels. 

A  pigeon's  teeth  are  in  the  giz- 
ard  in  the  shape  of  grit,  but  here 
let  me  briellv  describe  the  process 
it  goes  through  before  reaching  the 
gizzard. 

.First  of  all,  the  food,  after  being 
eaten,  passes  through  the  gullet 
into  the,  crop.     It  is  surprising  to 


what  extent  it  swells.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  the  crop  is  a  receptacle 
which  looks  like  a  siibt'trranean 
passage  ;  that  is  the  stomach  of 
the  pigeon,  where  the  food  eaten' 
mixes  with  bile,  and  is  still  fur- 
ther softened  before  passing  into  the 
gizzard,  where,  as  I  have  stated, 
mastication  ta^es  place,  and  if  the 
food  is  good  and  the  pigeon  heal- 
thy, only  waste  matter  is  thrown 
off,  and  eventually  is  discharged  in 
conjunction  with  urine  from  the 
rectum. 

It  is  a  very  bad  sign  indeed  for 
pigeons  to  pass  the  grain  they  eat 
through  their  system  without  di- 
gesting it.  Depend  upon  it,  there 
is  something  wrong  either  in  the 
grain  or  the  bird. 

I  have  frequently  found  in  the 
case  of  bad  linseed  and  some  other 
small  seeds  pigeons  will  pass  them 
in  this  manner,  and  being  passed 
whole  the  hungry  birds  will  eat 
them  again  and  at  the  same  time 
eat  their  droppings.  Plenty  of  good 
digestible  food  is  the  best  remedy 
for  the  trouble- 


Commonwealth  Insurance 
Company,  Limited. 

Allied  with  the  British  Dominions 
General  Insurance  Company,  Ltd. 
(London) . 

(Joint  Assets  Guarantee  all  Policies) 


PIRIE  CHAMBERS,  PIRIE  STREET, 
ADELAIDA. 


FIRE 


ACCIDENT    -  MARINE 


All  classes  of  Insurances  at  Lowest 
Current  Rates. 

HAYSTACKS  and  GROWING  CROPS 
a  Speciality. 

WHAY  TAKE  CHANCES  ?— The  time 
to  insure  is  before  serious  loss  comes 
your  way. 


ALL  FARMING  RISKS  INSURED. 
OUR  POLICIES  INCLUDE  LOSSES 
BY  LIGHTNING  AND  BUSH  FIRES. 

Agents  in  all  leading  towns.  Ambi- 
tious, active  and  enterprising  agents 
wanted  where  not  represented.  Cor- 
respondence invited. 

W.  P.  WICKSTEED  &  COY. 

Chief  Agents  for  S.A. 
Telephone  No.  1126. 
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Hawkesbury  Competition. 

In  the  May  issue  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Gazette  of  New  South  Wales 
Mr.  D.  S.  Thompson  presents  his 
report  of  the  eleventh  competition. 
In  it  Mr.  Thompson  and  his  com- 
mittee continue  to  place  some 
valuable  information  at  the*  dis- 
posal of  poultry  keepers  in  respect 
to  comparative  laying.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  ordinary  1st  year  lay- 
ing we  have  the  record  of  2nd  and 
3rd  year  laying  in  fowls,  ist,  2nd, 
3rd,  and  4th  year  laying  in  ducks, 
and  of  some  subsidiary  work  in 
feeding,  selection,  and  general 
purpose  values.  What  a  contrast 
to  Roseworthy  report,  with  its  pen 
one  year  laying  and — some  pillle 
about  advertising  the  State. 

In  the  third  year  hen  section  we 
find  that  the  winning  total,  for 
this  the  third  competition,  is 
3,282,  as  against  3,293  in  the  se- 
cond and  3,063  in  the  first.  In  the 
second  year  test,  the  winners' 
score  is  2,373.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  the  second  year  figures  during 
the  six  successive  years  this  experi- 
ment has  been  in  progress,  they 
are,  124,  147,  140,  134.  140,  135- 
In  the  first  year  section  the  figures 
are  very  instructive,  for  the  past 
six  years  the  highest  totals  have 
been  1,474,  1,370.  I.394>  1,321, 
1,389,  1,461,  whilst  the  average 
per  hen  during  the  same  period 
has  been  173,  180,  181,  168,  184, 
178.  In  the  fourth  year  duck  sec- 
tion the  average  laying  is  106,  as 
against  119  in  their  third,  166  in 
their  second,  and  185  in  the  first 
j  ear's  laying.  In  the  third  year 
ducks  the  winning  score  is  3,001 
as  against  3,183  in  the  previous 
test.  In  second  year  birds,  the 
average  laying  is  176,  as  against 
136,  in  the  second ,  competition  and 
175  in  the  first.  In  the  first  year 
ducks  the  winners,  as  readers  are 
already  aware,  put  up  the  excellent 
score  of  1601.  As  the  first  egg  was 
not  laid  m  the  pen  till  nth  of 
April,  1912.  Mr.  Thompson  gave 
them  another  eleven  days'  run 
during  which  they  added,  30  to  the 
tally,  making  the  grand  total  for 
full  twelve  months  1,631.  The 
average  laying  in  this  section  is 
202.7  per  head  for  the  60  birds 
entered. 

Mr.  Thompson  is1  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  the  interesting  evidence 
presented  in  this"  report  and  on  the 
admirable  manner  in  which  it  is 
arranged. 


Gatton  Competition. 

Gatton  takes  the  competition 
bun  this  year  with  an  average  of 
207  eggs  for  each  of  the  180  birds. 
The  value  of  the  eggs  laid  was 
£174  18/8,  while  the  cost  of  food 
was  £50  1/2.  The  birds  are  re- 
ported to  have  been  a  splendid  lot, 
and  nearly  half  of  them  t  were  from 
new  competitors  or  farmers.  The 
great  feature  of  the  laying  was 
the  splendid  performance  of  the 
Black  Orpingtons  ;  while  the  most 
unfortunate  was  the  fact  that  two 
of  Mr.  Dalrymple's  hens  proved  to 
l>e  barren  and  did  not  lay  an  egg. 
The  four  remaining  birds  in  this 
were  line  layers,  their  record  being 
1 .698  eggs  in  the  12  months,  an 
average  of  264.5  per  hen. 

With  regard  to  feeding,  the  su- 
perintendent reports  that,  as  in  pre- 
vious years,  strict  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  feeding  ;  this  is 
essential  where  fowls  are  confined 
and  everything  has  to  be  fed  to 
them.  We  have  not  departed  from 
our  usual  methods  as  recorded  in 
past  years,  except  that,  being 
short  of  pollard  and  bran,  ground, 
wheat  was  tried  for  a  few  days  , 
for  a  short  period,  too,  dessicated 
meat  being  unobtainable,  green 
bone  was  used  instead.  Roughly 
speaking  the  morning  meal  consist- 
ed of  bran  and  pollard  in  about 
equal  proportions,  more  or  less 
bran  according  to  the  llouriness  of 
the  pollard,  with  1  quart  of  desic- 
cated meat  or  i\  lb.  of  Sunlight 
oilcake  mixed  therewith  on  alter- 
nate mornings  ;  this  was  mixed 
into  a  crumbly  mash  with  separ- 
ated milk.  At  mid-day,  chaffed 
green  lucerne  and  a  little  soup 
meat,  when  available,  were  given. 
At  night  ;  good  sound  wheat,  with 
good  heavy  plump  oats  once  a 
week  by  way  of  variety.  No  maize 
was  used  during  this  competition. 
Seashell  grit  was  always  kept  in 
the  houses,  and  fresh  clean  water 
was  supplied  each  morning.  The 
houses  were  cleaned  out  once  a 
week.  The  amount  fed  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  birds'  appetites  ; 
they  were  given  as  much  as  they 
would  eat  up  eagerly  without  leav- 
ing any  ;  this  is  a  good  rule  to 
follow.  The  mortality  was  very 
light  ;  only  six  birds  died  during 
the  twelve  months. 


Poultry  on  a  Small  Scale. 


The  man  who  is  always  com- 
plaining that  he  is  tied  down  is 
usually  too  much  of  an  inverte- 
brate to  stand  up. 


The  duck  generally  lays  at  night. 
It  thrives  best  on  soft,  succulent 
food  ;  strong,  vigorous  birds  can 
lie  successfully  bred  at  four  years 
of  age.  When  properly  fed,  green 
ducks,  when  eight  weeks  of  age, 
will  weigh  nine  pounds  to  the  pair. 
At  ten  weeks  they  should  weigh 
ten  to  eleven  pounds  to  the  pair. 


Though  experts  and  theorists 
may  question  the  wisdom  of  en- 
tering upon  poultry  keeping  for  a 
living,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  profit  to  be  made  out  of  a  few 
birds  kept  in  the  sulmrban  home. 
Such  birds  cost  comparatively  lit- 
tle to  feed  and  can  be  housed  and 
attended  to  under  conditions  which 
are  very  favourable  to  the  produc- 
tion of  eggs.  Figures  are  not  al- 
ways reliable,  but  the  following, 
published  by  a  Sydney  poultry 
keeper,  may  be  confidently  taken 
as  a  guide  to  what  may  be  rea- 
sonably expected  : — 

During  the  twelve  months  he  ga- 
thered 245  dozen  eggs,  and  these 
were  sold  at  prices  varying  from 
9d.  to  1/8  per  dozen,  the  average 
price  being   1/2  per   dozen.  His 
feed  bill  for  the  year  catno  to  £5 
10/-,  and  his  net  profit  was 
15/10.     In  addition   to  this  sum| 
clear  from  the  eggs  he  had  about 
£2  from  the  sale  of  cockerels,  and 
he  also  had  a  small  stock  of  pullets 
for  the  next  year's  operations.  The 
feed  right  through  the  year  con-j 
sisted  of  wheat,  maize,  oats,  andl 
bran,  with  boiled  liver  three  times; 
a   week.    When   the   weather  was! 
cold  a  warm  mash  was   given  in 
the  morning,  together  with]  a  little' 
wheat  at  mid-day.    Every  alter- 
nate    night    during    the  winter 
steamed  oats  with   a   handful  afj 
crushed    maize     constituted  the; 
meal.     He  adopted    the    plan  ofj 
throwing   the  grain     among  the! 
stable  litter,  so  that  the  fowls  had, 
to  scratch  for  it.   They  had  green 
feed  every  day,  and  the  run  mea- 
sured 1 6ft.  by  150ft.  for  18  birds 


Address  Wanted. 

Reply  to  "  Will."— The  address] 
is  R.  Burns,  Shadevale,  Warwick, 
Queensland.  The  full  score  of  his 
pen  of  Black  Orpingtons  at  Gat- 
ton Competition  was  i,534-  Ves> 
thev  laid  well  in  winter,  if  you  can 
call  any  Queensland  weather  winj 
ter.  The  birds  were  not  apparent^ 
h  laving  when  sent  to  the  compej 
tion,  is1  April,  1912.  The  monthly 
scores  were  20,  97,  105,  164,  172W 
163,  161,  155,  346,  118,  127,  andj 
106.     A  fair  distribution. 


"  The  woman  is  the  weaker  ves-. 
sel  "  men  are  fond  of  saying,  hut 
when   it  comes  to  endurance  and 
patience  she  generally  has  her  lorffl 

badly  beaten. 
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Winter  Eggs. 


It  is  often  said  that  anyone  can 
obtain  a  full  egg  basket  in  summer, 
but  winter  management  is  a  differ- 
ent thing'. 

Our  Mary  had  a  little  hen, 

So  feminine  and  queer  ; 
It  laid  like  smoke  while  eggs  were  ' 
cheap, 

But    stopped    when     they  got 
dear. 

Yes,  Mary's  little  hen  is  identi- 
cal with  manv  which  we  hear  of 
around  our  own  city  and  awav  on 
the  farms  in  the  country.  Our  hens 
should  be  business  hens — the  genu- 
ine commercial  article.  It  is  easy- 
enough  to  make  them  businesslike 
in  winter  if  we  breed  them  right, 
feed  them  right  and  house  them 
right.  That  is  where  some  poul- 
try breeders  score  and  where 
others  fail.  For  instance,  if  we 
allow  the  laying  hen  to  do  a  perish 
in  the  cold,  damp,  draughty  house 
at  night,  it  takes  all  her  food  to 
provide  heat  for  the  body,  and 
there  is  nothing  left  for  the  eggs  ; 
and  if  she  is  not  line  bred  for  egg 
laying  she  will  not  pay  her  way, 
no  matter  how  she  is  fed  and 
housed.  These  are  the  cardinal 
points  which  are  of  prime  import- 
ance to  success. 

The  way  to  get  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply is  first  of  all  to  push  the  hens 
through  the  moult,  and  then 
to  give  them  cosy,  comfortable 
scratching  sheds  for  wet,  wintry 
days.  The  breeder  with  brains  is 
up  at  sunrise,  and  feeds  his  hens 
on  a  nice  warm,  crumbly  mash, 
well  balanced  with  bran,  pollard, 
meat  meal  or  animal  food  of  some 
kind  for  the  cold  weather.  He  feeds 
for  eggs,  and  keeps  his  fowls  busy. 
He  does  not  allow  them  to  camp 
under  a  wire  fence  ;  he  has  a  dry, 
warm  shed  which  gets  the  morning 


TURNER,  ROBERTSON  &  CO., 

Electrical  Engineers, 
Contractors  and  Suppliers. 

126,  GRENFELL  STREET,  ADELAIDE 

(Basement  of  Robert  Harper'a). 
Estimates  Given  Fre«  for  all 
Electrical  Work. 

VOTE. -SPECIAL   QUOTATIONS  for 
BUILDERS  and  ARCHITECTS. 

Ring  up  Telephone  No.  996  (certral). 
Mr.  Turner,  late  Elevator  and  Motor 
Foreman.  Messrs.  Unbehaun  (i  John- 
stone ;  Chief  Electrician  Zino  Corpor- 
ation, Broken  Hill. 
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sun  into  it.  The  sun  has  an  in- 
vigorating influence  in  cold  wea- 
ther. There  is  no  trouble  in  -doing 
the  right  thing — it  is  simply  a  mat- 
ter of  system.  Now  is  the  time 
to  do  it  ;  there  is  no  time  like  the 
present.  Those  who  put  ott  till 
to-morrow  what  can  be  done  to- 
day are  the  ones  who  say  poultry 
daes  not  pay.  They  are  the 
drones  in  the  industry. 

 ♦  • 

S.A.  Poultry  and  Kennel 
Club  Show. 

The  39th  Grand  Show  of  the 
above  club  is  fixed  for  June  27th 
and  28th,  and  an  interesting  and 
liberal  catalogue  has  been  issued 
In-  the  committee,  and  one  that 
will  surely  appeal  to  the  most 
fastidious  of  fanciers.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  this  year's  fixture  will 
eclipse  all  previous  efforts  of  the 
club,  as  already  a  vigorous  applic- 
ation has  been  made  for  cata- 
logues. The  time  for  receiving  en- 
tries closes  on  Saturday,  June  ,7th, 
and  these  mav  be  made  to  the  sec- 
retary (Mr.  .Claude  Winchester)  at 
2;  Waymouth  Street,  from  9  a.m. 
to  12  noon,  or  Mr.  L.  H.  Muecke, 
31  Grenfell  Street,  from  7  p.m.  to 
10  p.m.  Fanciers  can  show  appre- 
ciation of  the  committee's  good 
work  bv  attending  the  show  and 
also  inducing  their  friends  to  do 
so. 

The  following  are  included  in  the 
list  of  officers  for  191 3  : — 

Poultry,  Pigeons,  and  Canaries — 
Committee — President,  George  C. 
Braund,  Esq  ;  Messrs.  L-  H. 
Muecke,  (chairman),  W.  H.  Mil- 
ford,  Jos.  Smith,  J.  H.  Naismith, 
C.  Von  Einem,  Jos.  Hill,  P.  C. 
Manuel  ;  Dogs— Messrs.  R.  K.  P. 
Osborne  (chairman),  W.  F.  Blee, 
T.  F.  Haimes,  H.  G.  Barnard,  H. 
W.  Sutherland  ;  Hon.  Treasurer, 
Mr.  L.  H.  Muecke  ;  Hon.  Vet.  Sur- 
geon, Vet.  Surgeon  Desmond  ;  Hon 
Auditor.  Mr.  F.  J.  Wimble  Secre- 
tary, Claude  Winchester,  23  Way- 
mouth  Street.  Adelaide 

 4  

The  Maine  Experiment. 

The  third  section  of  the  report 
of  the  Maine  Experiment  has  been 
held  over  till  next  issue. 

 *  

The  man  who  once  makes  up  his 
mind  to  depend  upon  his  own  re- 
sources, will  be  surprised  to  find 
how  they  hold  out. 


HOME  NOTES. 


The  Herb  Garden. 

Assuredly  no  garden  is  so  small 
that  it  cannot  afford  one  little  spot 
for  what  might  well  be  termed  the 
housekeeper's  corner. 

In  it  may  be  sage,  which  is  needed 
in  pork  and  poultry  dressings,  the 
broad-leaf  English  thyme  for  stews 
and  soups,  summer  savory  and  sweet 
marjoram.  Dill  and  terragon  will 
improve  the  pickles,  and  of  the  latter 
may  easily  be  prepared  terragon 
vinegar,  by  pouring  two  quarts  of 
good  vinegar  over  a  pint  of  the  fresh- 
ly gathered  young  sprigs.  After  let- 
ting it  stand  two  or  three  weeks, 
strain,  and  if  you  wish  it  still  strong- 
er add  more  fresh  sprigs.  Strain 
again  after  two  weeks  and  bottle  for 
use. 

Mint,  too,  should  find  a  place  in 
every  housekeeper's  garden.  A  sprig 
or  two,  either  fresh  or  dried,  put  in 
the  baking  tin  with  lamb  will  give  the 
meat  and  gravy  a  delicious  flavour. 
We  have,  also,  proved  the  value  of  a 
sprig  of  fresh  mint  chewed  as* an  aid 
to  digestion. 

Parsley  should  never  be  omitted,  as 
it  may  be  used  either  green  or  dried, 
and  for  garnishing  as  well  as  season- 
ing. Many  more  are  deserving  of 
consideration,  but  individual  taste  and 
preference  will  suggest  their  choice. 

None  of  these  will  take  much  room 
in  the  garden,  as  but  two  or  three 
plants  of  each  will  furnish  enough 
seasoning  for  an  entire  year. 

They  are  much  more  savory  when 
gathered  fresh  for  immediate  use  and 
they  may  be  put  up  by  oneself  with- 
out the  loss  of  flavour  and  no  admix- 
ture of  foreign  substances  By  their 
aid  the  wise  housekeeper  may  get 
much  that  will  give  variation  to  the 
menu  the  year  round,  and  it  will  help 
in  this  way  to  solve  one  of  the  most 
vexing  problems  the  average  house- 
(cei  per  has  to  deal  with,  for  on  the 
"trimmins"  often  rests  the  success  or 
failure  of  her  plans. 

 ♦  

A  woman  mav  be  never  so  gentle 
and  soft  spoken,  but  she  is  obliged 
to  use  flat  irony  when  it  comes  to 
doing  up  a  shirt. 
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Home  Surroundings. 


Have  voiir  farm  home  match  the 
beauty  of  the  surroundings,  the 
glory  of  the  skies,  the  attraction 
of  th.  fields,  the  splendors  of  the 
morning  and  the  evening,  writes 
"  Farm  Life."  Too  often  thehome 
is  like  a  plague  spot — a  carbuncle 
on  the  fair  face  of  Nature. 

The  home  is  not  a  sty,  a  kennel, 
a  barn,  or  a  workshop.  It  is  a 
place  where  mortals  live  to  lit 
themselves  for  eternal  beauty 
which  is  their  heritage.  Don't  be 
content  with  raising  crops  for  the 
body  ;  raise  something  to  feed  the 
soul.  Kemeinber,  beauty  is  wealth, 
and  vou  can  raise  it  as  easily  as 
you  can  potatoes.  The  pkjtaeer 
stage,  with  its  hard  struggle,  is 
past.  We  are  in  a  new  era,  Mow  , 
where  we  can  afford  the  home 
beautiful.  It  should  be  the  most 
attractive  place  on  earth — a  preci- 
ous memory  for  xchiklren  in  all  the 
after  years.  I  recall  two  homes — 
one  is  surrounded  with  llowers.  It 
was  beautifully  transformed  by  the 
owner.  In  the  rear,  was  a  grove 
of  spruce  which  he  planted,  himself. 
The  rows  were  like  aisles 'in  grand 
temples.  The  trees  were  like 
columns,  supporting  that  arch  of 
green.  That  grove  was  full  oJ 
play-houses  and  play-things.  All 
the  influences  were  purifying  and 
inspiring.     How  the  children  loved 


OLD  WASH  WAYS  ARE  GOOD 

but  tka 

CLEANS  J  WAY  IS  BETTER. 


The  old  washing  way»  had  to  be  tho 

roughly  tested  before  they  could  really 
be  called  GOOD.  If  you  do  the  same 
with  COX'  CLEANSO— give  it  a  tho- 
rough test,  use  it  according  to  the 
instructions  on  each  bottle  (n»t  using 
too  much)  there  is  only  one  conclu 
sion  you  can  come  to,  and  that  is, 
that  it  is  far  better  than  the  old  way 
of  rubbing  with  a  lot  of  soap,  for 

CT-EANSO  saves  half  your  time, 
CLEANSO  saves  a  good  deal  of  soap 

CLEANSO  dispenses  with  the  need 
of  a  washboard. 

CLEANSO  obviates  all  tiresome  rub- 
bing and  scrubbing  ;  a»d  there- 
fore clothes  last  much  longer. 

CLEANSO  cleanses  THOROUGH!^ 

CLEANSO  is  non-injurious  to  even 
the  most  delicate  fabrics  and 
la«M. 


EVERY  GROCER  SELLS  CLEANSO. 


THE  <;,\I{I)RN  and  field. 

that  home,  and  when  they  went 
away,  how  eager  they  were  to  get 
back  again,  and  when  they,  grew 
up,  they  wanted  to  settle  near  it. 

The  other,  is  a  bleak  house,  out 
on  a  great  plain.  There  is  the 
eternal  grind.  In  the  yard,  not  a 
bush  or  tree  or  flower.  In  the 
house,  not  a  oariK-t  or  rocking 
chair,  no  pictures  or  magazines. 
It  is  work,  work.  The  father  is 
like  one  of  the  old  slave  drivers  ; 
the  children,  slaves.  Results  :  Three 
beautiful  girls  were  easily  Jured  to 
the  city.  Anything  was  better, 
they  thought,  than  such  dreadful, 
dreary  drudgery.  The  five  boys 
left  as  soon  as  they  could  get 
away — only  one  amounted  to  anv- 
thing.  These  boys  might  have  been 
noble  men,  leaders  in  society,  en- 
terprising citizens.  Father  and 
mother  are  left  alone  in  their  deso- 
lation. Every  child  was  as  eager 
to  get  away  as  .a  convict  to  escape 
prison.  Nothing  could  call  them 
back.  The  man  has  his  money, 
but  the,  children  are  gone — sold  ! 
sold  !  by  their  own  father.  Does 
this  pay  ? 


Juno,  1  9 1 3 


WHAT  TEA 


are 


A  father  once  said  to  me,  "  I 
am  having  trouble  with  my  boys. 
I  have  lost  control  of  them,  and 
sometimes  thev  steal  my  money. 
I  am  afraid  they  are  going  to  the 
bad."  He  wanted  me  to  visit 
him.  The  man  bad  built  a  fine 
store  in  a  near  by  town,  he  had 
a  half  section  of  land,  but  was 
living  in  a  miserable  house,  and 
his  boys  had  to  go  to  bed  in  a 
stuffy  garret  so  low  they  had  to 
crawl  into  bed  on  all  fours.  He 
never  encouraged  them  or  paid 
them  anything.  They  worked  hard 
and  thought  they  should  have 
some  remuneration  if  thev  had  to 
steal  it. 

Right  here,  let  me  say,  the  boy 
is  a  good  deal  as  his  father 
moulds  him.  A  man  should  keep 
his  promise  to  his  son  as  most 
sacred,  and  on  no  account  violate 
it.  He  should  see  that  the  son 
keeps  his  promise  to  him  to  the 
letter.  Some  fathers  have  written 
contracts  with  their  boys  so  that 
everything  will  be  in  black  and 
white,  so  that  either  can  point  out 
any  lack  on  the  other  side.  Tn  con- 
trast with  the  den  above  described, 
I  visited  a  father  who  built  a  new 
bouse  and  saw  that  his  boys  had 
one  of  the  finest  rooms.  I  was 
visiting  him  and  noticed  that  the 
two  sons,  sixteen  and  eighteen, 
were  taking  hold  of  the  work  as 
though  thev  owned  the  place. 
They  seemed  to  show  good  judg- 
ment, and  acted  as  if  the  whole 
responsibility  was  on  their  shoul- 
ders.    I  congratulated  the  father. 


YOU 

Drinking. 


For  Quality  YOU  can't  Beat 

AMLUCKIE  TEA. 

H.  H.  MANSFIELD, 

Unley  Road  &  Culvert  St.,  Unley  City 


He  said,  "  I  pay  that  oldest  boy 
eighteen  dollars  a  month  and  the 
other  twelve  dollars.  I  want  them 
to  have  some  self  respect,  and;  feel 
that  thev  are  earning  something 
and  it  teaches  them  how  to  take 
care  of  their  money  and  then,  we 
live  lor  our  children,  anvwav. 
What  incentive  would  we  have 
without  them  ?  " 

Too  often,  children  have  less  at- 
tention than  the  cattle  and  the 
horses.  Oh  !  the  shame  of  it. 
Strange,  the  parent  can  not  look 
over  into  the  future  and  see  an 
ideal  for  that  little  toddler — a 
leader  among  men,  crowned  with 
riches  and  honor,  his  own  life 
on  a  grander  scale.  Let  the 
children  associate  with  the  pure 
and  the  beautiful.  Have  your  home 
an  Elysium.  Have  every  attrac- 
tive thing  in  and  around  it  which 
can  be  made  to  grow — a  charming 
arrav  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers. 
Children  are  influenced  by  their 
surroundings.  Interest  the  boy  in 
the  finest  illowers  that  bloom  and 
he  will  be  a  gentleman  and  not  a 
boor. 

A  man  who  thought  that  he  wa 
going  to  loose  three   calves,  said 
to  his  three  sons,  "You  mav  have, 
each  of  you,  one  ol    these  calves, 
if  vou  will  save  them."    They  did 
How  much  thev  found  out   of  th 
best    way   to  raise    stock.  Two 
years  passed  and   he    said  at  th 
table,   "  I  think  I  shall     sell  m 
three  steers,  to-morrow  ;  they  w' 
bring    fifty   dollars  apiece."  T 
boys  noticed  it.     He  had  to 
aw  ay   that   afternoon  ;     when  h 
came    back,  there  •  were    not  an 
steers.     The  boys  said,  "  We  wf 
teach,  Dad  to  be  honest."  Childre 
will  get  tremendously  in  'earnest 
you    will  let  them   study  all  ou 
doors.     The  structure  of  the  plan' 
the  unfolding  of  the  flower — graf 
ing,  budding,  plantings — all   are  s 
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much  more  interesting  than  por- 
ing over  dull  books. 

Interest  the  boy  in  the  choicest 
trees,  shrubs,  and  llowers.  Let 
him  write  their  names  on  labels 
and  tie  them  on  till  he  knows 
them  by  heart.  Let  him  study 
their  history,  interest  him  in  the 
creation  of  new  varieties,  teach 
him  the  principles  of  hybridising, 
call  out  the  Divinity  within  him. 
Let  him  understand  that  he,  too, 
can  be  a  creator,  that  he  can  call 
out  of  the  unknown,  things  rare 
and  beautiful  which  no  other  eves 
have  yet  seen,  and  you  have 
lifted  him  to  a  higher  plane  and 
given  him  a  start  worthy  of  his 
parentage,  so  plant  and  raise  re- 
finement and  beauty. 

"  Oh  bosh  on  your  beauty  !  1 
did  you  say?  "There  is  no  money 
in  it."  Yes,  but  back  in  your 
soul,  there  is  a  lurking  love  for  it 
after  all.  Sneer  as  you  will,  vou 
love  the  beautiful  ;  now  go  and 
raise  a  lot  of  it. 

 ♦  ■ 

Home  Hints. 

A  good-siz.ed  piece  of  common 
newspaper  wadded  in  the  hand 
beats  all  for  rubbing  up.  the  kitchen 
stove. 

If  boiling  meat  is  inclined  to  be 
tough,  add  a  salt-spoonful  of  bak- 
ing soda.  This  will  also  hasten 
the  cooking  of  beans. 

A  handful  of  chopped  onion  or  a 
sprinkling  of  powdered  parsley  is 
as  much  a  complement  of  roast 
veal  or  pork  as  mint  is  of  spring 
lamb. 

When  frying  bacon,  put  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  molasses  in  the  pan. 
The  bacon  then  comes  out  crisp, 
brown,  sweet,  and  devoid  of  that 
strong  flavor  which  usually  charact- 
erizes it. 

A  sewing  hint  :  You  will  find 
that  an  ordinary  letter  clip,  tied 
with  a  piece  of  cord  six  inches  long 
to  the  leg  of  a  sewing  table,  is  of 
great  assistance  in  holding  one  end 
of  a  seam  while  basting — for  in- 
stance, the  long  seam  of  a  skirt. 

Man  is  an  admirer  of  the  beau- 
tiful. He  invariably  selects  the 
umbrella  that  has  the  prettiest 
handle. 

The  man  who  is  always  poking 
his  nose  into  other  folks'  business 
rarely  has  anv  of  his  own  worth 
attending  to. 

If  a  woman  paid  as  much  atten- 
tion to  the  picking  out  of  a  man 


as  she  does  to  a  hat,  how  much 
happier  she  would  be. 

To  soften  leather,  there  is  no- 
thing so  penetrating  and  softening 
as  neat's-foot  oil.  It  will  enter 
where  the  other  oils  will  not  make 
a  surface  impression. 

Put  the  pockets  on  the  under- 
side of  kitchen  aprons,  and  you 
will  find  that  they  are  just.as  cnn- 
venient  for  use  and  will  not  catch 
on  door  Knobs  and  get  torn. 

Laughter  is  one  of  the  greatest 
aids  to  digestion,  and  the  custom 
prevalent  in  ancient  times  of  hav- 
ing laughter  excited  at  table  by 
jesters  was  founded  on  true  ny- 
gienic  principles. 

Use  green  shades  of  reading 
lamps  ?  It  is  the  most  restful  of 
any  color  to  the  eyes,  and  throws 
the  light  down  on  the  table  where 
it  is  needed. 

Blankets  should  be  washed  in 
lukewarm,  not  hot,  w7ater,  or  they 
will  shrink.  Thev  should  be  hung 
upon  the  line  and  firmly  stretched 
full  length,  and  a  heavy  weight 
fastened  to  each  hanging  corner  to 
prevent  the  wind  swaying  and 
wrapping  them  into  a  roll  upon 
the  line.  The  weights  hold  them 
in  shape,  and  when  spread  out  in 
this  manner  they  dry  quickly. 

For  perfectly  cooked  rice,  melt 
a  teaspoonful  of  butter  in  a  gran- 
ite saucepan,  put  into  this  one 
and  one-half  pints  of  cold  water, 
and  a  half-cup  of  rice  (well 
washed),  with  a  level  teaspoonhil 
of  salt.  Let  this  cook  slowly  for 
about  an  hour  without  stirring. 
This  mav  be  served  as  y,  vegetable, 
or  sweetened  and  flavored  after  tak- 
ing from  the  fire,  the  stirring  even 
then  to  be  done  with  a  fork  in- 
stead of  a  spoon. 

It  is  when  to-morrow's ,  burden  is 
added  to  to-day's  that  the  weight 
is  more  than  man  can  possibly 
bear. 

If  anybody  has  a  pain,  lay  a  bag 
of  hot  salt  over  the  place.  It  is 
fine  to  remove  the  ache. 

When  the.  wind  howls  around  the 
cornier  of  the  house,  see  that  the 
cats  and  dogs  have  warm  quarters. 

If  the  child  should  by  accident 
or  otherwise  get  pepper  or  any 
other  biting  or  smarting  substance 
in  his  eyes,  quickly  apply  fresh, 
sweet  milk. 

A  heavy  or  late  supper  when  tired 
out  gives  unrefreshing,  troubled 
sleep,  and  heaviness  and  headache 
next  morning.  Light  supper,  long 
rest  and  sweet  sleep. 


To  converse  well  is  not  to  en- 
gross the  conversation,  nor  is  it 
to  talk  very  brilliantly  ;  /nit  to 
have  the  tact  to  make  others  feel 
at  ease — in  short,  to  be  as  interest- 
ing to  talk  to  as  to  listen  to. 

A  good  tooth  cleaner  and-  pre- 
server is  precipitated  chalk  and 
ground  orris  root.  Clean  white 
teeth  and  breath,  like  "  sweet  fran- 
kincense and  myrrh,"  makeup  for 
many  a  deficiency  in  feature. 

If  your  cellar  is  dark  and  you 
are  afraid  of  accidents  when  going 
down  the  steps,  have  the  last  step 
whitened  so  that  you  may  easily 
know  when  you  are  at  the  bottom. 
You  can  see  this  step  plainly  even 
in  a  dim  lightf 

In  washing  blouses  or  dressss 
made  of  washing  silk,  see  that  the 
garments  are  perfectly  dry  before 
they  are  ironed.  Ironing  them 
while  wet  makes  them  stiff  and 
paper  like,  and  if  they  are  damped 
down  after  they  are  dry,  the  same 
effect  is  produced  in  unsightly 
patches,  whereas  if  the  silk  is  per- 
fectly dry  when  ironed  it  appears 
as  new. 

To  wash  a  motor  scarf,  soak  it 
for  a  few  minutes  in  a  lukewarm 
soapy  lather,  and  then  knead  it 
and  squeeze  it  until  it  is  perfectly 
clean.  Rinse  it  in  cold  water  to 
which  a  little  salt  has  been  added, 
and,  without  wringing  the  scarf, 
fold  it  in  two  in  the  middle  of  its 
length.  Commence  rolling  the  scarf, 
keeping  the  edges  as  close  as  pos- 
sible, and  after  squeezing  it  light- 
ly with  the  hands,  set  it  in  a 
warm  place,  such  as  in  the  plate 
rack,  or  in  the  oven  at  night,  and 
keep  it  rolled  until  it  is  quite  drv. 
The  drying  takes  rather  a  long 
time,  but  the  color  is  preserved, 
and  the  scarf  is  not  dragged  out 
of  shape,  and  when  the  fringe  has 
been  combed  the  scarf  is  as  good 
as  new. 

A  cut  lemon  is  a  very  useful  ad- 
dition to  the  washstand,  as  fruit 
and  other  stains  can  be  removed 
bv  its  use,  and  an  occasional  rub- 
bing with  a  cut  lemon  after  wash- 
ing keeps  the  skin  of  the  hands 
smooth  and  soft,  and  prevents 
chapping.  There  is  one  little  pre- 
caution which  must  be  observed, 
and  that  is,  the  lemon  should  never 
be  left  on  a  marble  washsftand 
with  the  cut  surface  downwards. 
The  acid  of  the  lemon  juice  de- 
Composes  the  marble,  turning  it 
into  chalk  and  leaving  an  unsight- 
ly white  mark.  Should,  such  an 
accident  occur,  the-  mark  should  be 
rubbed  as  soon  as  possible  with  a 
well  soaped  flannel,  on  which  i 
little  salt  has  been  sprinkled. 
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Tried  Recipes. 

.^'Apol*  Tart.  — 
Line  a  pie  dish  with  puff  paste, 
peel,  core  and  quarter  a  dozen  apples, 
and  lay  them  in  the  dish  with  some 
blanched  and  pounded  almonds.  Beat 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter  to  a 
cream,  add  a  cupful  of  castor  sugar 
and  four  eggs;  beat  all  well  together, 
flavour  with  pounded  cinnamon,  pour 
over  the  apples,  and  bake  in  a  moder- 
ate oven  for  about  an  hour. 

—  Dessert  Sweet.  — 

Boil  a  pint  of  sugar  in  half  a  pint 
of  water  to  a  syrup.  Clarify  by  stir- 
ring in  the  white  of  an  egg  and  boil- 
ing briskly  till  the  syrup  is  frothy; 
then  strain  into  little  square  paper 
shapes,  after  having  mixed  in  some 
chopped  almonds  and  grated  lemon 
or  tangerine  orange  peel.  Serve 
when  cold. 

—  Cocoanut  Tart.  — 

Grate  a  cocoanut  very  finely,  mix  it 
with  its  weight  in  sugar,  half  an 
ounce  or  so  of  butter,  an  egg  (first 
whisking  the  white  separately  to  a 
stiff  froth),  and  some  cinnamon  to 
flavour.  Mix  these  ingredients  thor- 
oughly, and  put  them  in  a  tart  dish 
lined  with  puff  pastry.  Bake  in  a 
brisk  oven. 

—  German  Walnut  Cake.  — 
Shell  and  chop  finely  about  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  walnuts.  Make  a  cus- 
tard with  a  pint  of  milk,  two  eggs, 
and  a  tablespoonful  of  sugar.  When 
the  custard  is  made  stir  in  the  wal- 
nuts, and  pour  into  a  basin  to  cool. 
Cut  a  round  sponge  cake  into  three 
slices;  put  the  bottom  piece  on  a  dish, 
cover  it  with  a  layer  of  the  walnut 
custard,  then  put  the  second  slice  in, 
and  so  on.  Coat  with  royal  icing, 
and  decorate  the  top  with  walnuts. 
This  cake  may  be  made  with  cocoa- 
nut  instead  of  walnut. 

— Marmalade  Cream  Tarts.  — 
Line  some  patty  pans  with  puff 
paste,  and  fill  them  with  the  follow- 
ing mixture:  To  each  tablespoonful 
of  marmalade'  add  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs,  the  white  of  one,  and  the 
weight  of  an  egg — i.e.,  about  an  ounce 
— each  of  sugar  and  butter.  Whip  all 
to  a  cream,  three-quarters  fill  the  tart- 
let tins,  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven  for 
twenty  minutes.  These  are  eaten 
cold. 

—  German  Tea  Cakes.  — ■ 
A  pound  of  butter,  a  pound  of  flour, 
a  pound  of  castor  sugar,  six  eggs,  fifty 
sweet  almonds,  four  ounces  of  cur- 
rants, half  a  teaspoonful  of  rock  am- 
monia, or  sal  volatile,  a  teaspoonful  of 


powdered  cinnamon.  Beat  the  butter 
to  a  cream;  add  the  sugar  and  the 
eggs,  one  by  one,  beating  all  for  about 
twenty  minutes;  then  add  the  flour, 
cinnamon,  and  rock  ammonia.  Drop 
the  mixture  in  spoonfuls  on  greased 
paper,  sprinkle  over  with  chopped  al 
monds  mixed  with  currants,  cinna- 
mon, and  crystallized  sugar,  and  bake 
for  twenty  minutes.  These  little 
cakes  are  very  good. 

—  Cinnamon  Cakes.  — 

A  pound  of  flour,  a  pound  of  sugar, 
four  eggs,  quarter  of  a  pound  of  but- 
ter, a  dozen  pounded  cloves,  a  tea- 
spoonful of  powdered  cinnamon,  a 
teaspoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda,  a 
teasponful  of  cream  of  tartar,  and 
twenty-five  almonds.  Beat  the  butter 
to  a  cream,  add  the  sugar  and  the 
eggs,  and  beat  for  twenty  minutes. 
Mix  the  soda,  cream  of  tartar,  and 
spices  with  the  flour.  Form  into 
cakes  the  size  of  a  walnut,  and  put  on 
a  buttered  tin.  Bake  for  twenty 
minutes. 

—  Cape  Plum  Pudding.  — 

Required:  Half  a  pound  of  flour, 
six  ounces  of  raisins,  six  ounces  of 
currants,  six  ounces  of  chopped  suet, 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  brown  sugar, 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  mashed  carrots, 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  mashed  pota- 
toes, a  tablespoonful  of  golden  syrup, 
two  ounces  of  mixed  peel,  a  tea- 
spoonful of  mixed  spice,  cinnamon, 
ginger,  and  nutmeg.  Mix  the  flour, 
raisins,  sugar,  currants,  and  suet.  Stir 
in  the  potatoes  and  carrots,  add 
the  treacle  and  peel,  but  no  liquid. 
Boil  in  a  mould  for  five  hours,  leaving 
room  for  the  pudding  to  swell.  Serve 
with  brandy  sauce.  It  is  better  to 
mix  the  pudding  over  night. 

—  Dutch  Tea  Cakes.  — 

A  pound  of  flour,  three  quarters  of 
a  pound  of  butter,  two  ounces  of 
dripping,  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sweet 
almonds,  an  egg,  a  teaspoonful  each 
of  carbonate  of  soda  and  pounded 
cloves,  two  teaspoonsful  of  powdered 
cinnamon,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of 
claret.  Rub  the  fat  into  the  flour; 
add  the  butter,  soda,  spices,  the  egg, 
and  lastly,  the  wine.  Roll  the  dough 
out,  and  cut  into  small  cakes  with  a 
pastry  cutter  or  a  wineglass.  Bake 
on  greased  tins,  putting  a  piece  of 
citron  on  each  cake,  for  about  twenty 
minutes. 

—  Roly-Poly  Pudding.  — 

Mix  a  pint  of  hot  mashed  potatoes 
with  a  pint  of  flour,  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  butter,  a  pinch  of  salt,  and 
moisten  with  milk  or  water.  Roll  out, 
spread  with  quince  or  other  jam,  roll 
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up,  and  boil  in  a  cloth  for  an  hour 
and  a  half.  Eat  with  the  following 
sauce:  Melt  two  ounces  of  butter 
with  tv\o  tablespoonluls  of  castor 
sugar;  add  a  well-beaten  egg;  beat 
together,  adding  by  degrees  a  little 
boiling  water  till  the  sauce  looks  like 
cream. 

—  Malay  Minced  Curry.  — 
Mince  two  pounds  of  meat,  soak  a 
large  slice  of  bread  in  milk,  squeeze 
it  dry,  and  beat  it  up  with  the  meat 
and  an  egg.  Fry  an  onion  in  an 
ounce  of  dripping,  add  two  table- 
spoonsful  of  curry  powder,  a  dessert- 
spoonful of  sugar,  the  juice  of  half  a 
lemon,  a  pinch  of  salt,  and  the  pre- 
pared meat  and  bread,  &c,  and  put 
the  whole  cither  into  a  buttered  pie- 
dish  or  into  small  buttered  cups. 
Beat  an  egg  with  half  a  pint  of  milk 
and  pour  over  the  whole.  Stick  a 
lemon  or  bay-leaf  into  each  little  cup. 
Bake  and  send  to  table  in  the  cups  or 
pie-dish.    Serve  with  boiled  rice. 

—  Cold  Meat  Curry.  — 

Fry  a  sliced  onion  in  a  tablespeen- 
ful  of  butter  with  two  green  apples 
cut  in  slices;  simmer  with  a  table- 
spoonful of  curry  powder  and  a  table- 
spoonful of  lemon  juice.  Soak  half 
ounce  of  tamarinds  in  a  gill  of  boiling 
water,  strain,  and  add  the  water  to 
the  curry;  it  gives  a  delicious  acid 
flavour,  and  may  be  substituted  for 
vinegar  or  lemon  juice.  Take  a  des- 
sertspoonful of  sugar,  half  a  cupful 
of  stock,  and  two  tablespoonsful  of 
milk.  Cut  some-  cold  meat  into  large 
dice,  lay  them  in  the  mixture,  and 
simmer  for  at  least  an  hodr  till  the 
meat  is  quite  tender  and  thoroughly 
flavoured.    Serve  with  boiled  rice. 

—  Fish  Pie.  — 

Remove  all  skin  and  bone  from 
some  cooked  fish,  break  into  small 
pieces,  mix  with  a  minced  onion,  pre- 
viously fried  in  butter;  add  pepper, 
salt,  mustard,  tomato  sauce,  half  a 
well-beaten  egg,  and  pack  into  a  pie- 
dish.  Cover  with  mashed  potatoes; 
brush  over  with  egg.  Bake  for  three- 
quarters  of  a  hour. 

—  Veal  Kidney  Pie.  — 

Mince  two  veal  kidneys  with  some 
of  the  fat  that  surrounds  them,  season 
with  herbs,  cloves,  nutmeg,  pepper, 
and  salt  and  a  little  chopped  celery. 
Put  in  a  pie-dish  with  four  hard- 
boiled  eggs  cut  in  slices,  half  a  cupful 
of  bread  crumbs,  a  wineglassfulf  o 
white  wine,  and  a  little  stock.  Cover 
with  good  crust,  and  bake  for  two 
hours. 
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JACK  POTTER'S  ( 


Next  to 
Botanic  Hotel 


)  FRUIT  SHOP 


ICE    CREAM    AND    COOL  DRINKS. 

OPEN    ALL,   DAY  SUNDAY! 
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ASBESTOS  CEMENT  SHEETS  AND  SLATES 
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are  what 
Warm  in 

EL. 


you  want  for  your  New  Home.  A  Material  Absolutely  FIRE- PROOF.  Cool  in  Summer. 
Winter.    Everlasting.    Easily  and  Quickly  Worked.    Inexpensive.    Do  not  fail  to  write  for 

particulars  and  price  to — 

MALPAS,   38  &  40,  Waymouth  Street,  Adelaide. 
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*  W.  HAeKETT 


CHOW  MOILLIER 


Broad-Leaved  Essex  Rape. 
Thousand-Headed  Kale,  Jersey  Tree  Kale 
Rye  Grass  (Perennial  and  Italian), 
Rib  Grass,  Crested  Dogstail, 
Paspalum  Dilatatum,  Phalaris  Commutata 

Rhodes'  Grass,  Couch  Grass,  Prairie  Grass,  Cocksfoot, 

Chewing's  Fescue.       WATTLE  SEED. 

HUNTER  RIVER  LUCERNE.      Arabian  Lucerne. 
Peruvian  Lucerne. 

WINTER  FLOWERING  SWEET  PBAS,  deliciously  perfumed.    In  flower 
when  Cut  Flowers  are  particularly  scarce.     Splendid  colours,  rich  and 
bright.   A  Great  Acquisition,  6d.,  Is.  and  2s.  6d.  pkt. 

POLYANTHUS  PRIMROSE,  splendid  colours,  Is.  pkt. 

FLOWER  SEED 
NOVELTIES. 

PRIMULA.  CALCEOLARIA. 
CINERARIA. 

A   Magnificent   Assortment  of 

PANSIES,  choicest  Show  and 

Fancy,  is.,  2s.  6d.  pkt;  Large 
Flowering,  mixed,  6d.  PETUNIA, 
Superbissima,  I  -  pkt.;  Double 
Fringed,  I  -  and  2  6  pkt  ;  Large 
flowering  mixed,  I/-  pkt.  MIMU- 
LUS,  grandiflora,  mixed,  ?d.  and 
lh  pkt. 

CYCLAMEN,  Giant,  Papi- 
lio,  white  I  -  pkt.,  salmon, 

1  6  pkt. 

PHLOX  DRUMMONDI, 

Grandiflora,  mixed,  6d.,  I  = 

2  6  pkt. 

STOCKS  (Beauty  Stocks), 
separate  colours  and  mixed, 

"  Bunyip  "  and  other  seed 
Wheat,   Oats,  Barley, 
Rye,  etc. 

Cabbage,  Cauliflower, 
Lettuce,  Brussells  Sprouts, 
Onion,  and  all  the  best 
varieties  in  Vegetable 
Seeds. 


COCKSFOOT. 


Sulphate  of  Potash.    Kainit.   Nitrate  of  Potash.    Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 
Garden  Syringes       Slugene  (Stanley's  Slug  Death).      Pestend,  for  Slugs  and  Snails, 
\  DEMON  "  Bird  Scarers,  Cannon  Crackers,  and  Fuse. 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 


SEEDSMEN,  73  RUNDLE  ST..  Adelaide. 
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